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DESIRE to render this Book ſingulurly uſeful, and t deſerve a continuance of 
that approbation with which it has been already received, has induced the Editor ta 


improve it greatly, by the addition of many ſuch Extratts as appeared conducive to the 
advancement of juvenile fludzes, and of moral and religious virtues. In the Firſt Book 4 
great variety of SUNDAY EXERCISES is ſupplied; and in the laſt much is contributed 
to innocent amuſement. The ſize of the Book has been unavsidably enlarged ; but the 
inconvenience of a bulky volume, it is hoped, will be amply compenſated by 4 an n to 
its intrinſic value. 


It is conceived, with due deference to the Public, that this volume, together with 
ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN VERSE, which forms a Second Part, and completes the 
original plan, will furniſh a very deſirable Library in epitome, for the profitable amuſe 
ment of learners of both ſexes in their private hours, as well as for their uſe in the claſſa 
and buſineſs of the ſchool. 


— . 


THE Impreſſion to which the above Advertiſement was prefixed, having been received, 
like the preceding ones, with ſingular favour, the Editor has perſevered in improving the 
Book by ſcueral Alterations, and by the Addition of entertaining Pieces of NATURAL 
HisToRy, tending to inſpire young ſtudents with a tafte for the OBSERVATION OF 
NATURE. A purer, a more rational a more pleaſing employment, can hardly be 
recommended ta them. | 
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T may appear fingular to make the ayowal, but it is certainly true, that of all 
literary taſks, the compilation of a baok like this is attended with the leaſt dit- 
ficulty. In the preſent caſe, not the ſmalleſt claim is made to any peculiar {kill or 
merit of execution, The book muſt be left to recommend itſelf by the unaſſuming 
pretenſions of obvious utility, There are already many collections of a fimiler kind, 
which have been found yery uſeful : and this pretends not to any other ſuperiority 
over them, but that of affording a greater quantity of matter than any of them have 
exhibited in one volume, 

This book derives its origin from a wiſh expreſſed by perſons who have the con- 
duct of ſchools, that ſuch a compilation might be publiſhed, as by means of a full 
page, and a ſmall, yet very legible type, might contain, in one volume, a little En- 
glith library for young people who are in the courſe of their education. A common 
{1zed volume, it was found, was foon peruſed, and laid aſide for want of novelty ; 
but to ſupply a large ſchool with a great variety, and conſtant ſucceſſion of Engliſh 
books, is tco expenſive and inconvenient to be generally practicable ; ſuch a quantity 
of matter is therefore collected in this volume as mutt of neceflity fill up a good 
deal of time, and furniſh a great number of new ideas before it can be read to ſatiety, - 
or entirely exhauſted. It may therefore very properly conſtitute, what it was in- 
tended to be, a little Library for Learners, from the age of nine or ten to the age 
at which they leave their ſchool : at the fame time it is evident, upon inſpection, 
that it abounds with ſuch extracts as may be read by them at any age with pleaſure 
and improvement. Though it is chiefly and primarily adapted to ſcholars at ſchool ; - 
yet it is certain, that all readers may find it an agreeable companion, and particularly 
well adapted to fill up ſhort intervals of accidental leiſure. 

As to the Authors from whom the extracts are made, they are thoſe whoſe cha- 
racters want no recommendation. The SpeRators, Guardians, and Tatlers, have 
been often gleaned for the purpaſe of ſelections ; but to have omitted them, in a work 
like this, for that reaſon, would have been like rejecting the pureſt coin of the ful- 
leſt weight, becauſe it is not quite freſh from the mint, but has been long in circu- 
lation. It ought to be remembered, that though the writings of Addifon and his 
coaqjutors may no longer have the grace of novelty in the eyes of veterans, yet 
they will always be new to a riſing generation. ; 

The greater part of this book, however, conſiſts of extracts rom more modern 
books, and from ſome which have not yet been uſed for the purpoſe of felections. It 
is to be preſumed that living Authors will not be diſpleaſed that uſeful and elegant 
paſſages have been borrowed of them for this book; fince if they ſincerely meant, as 
they profeſs, to reform and improve the age, they mult be convinced, that to place 
their molt ſalutary admonitions and ſentences in the hands of young perſons, is to con 
tribute moſt effectually to the accompliſhment of their benevolent deſign. The books 
themſelves at large do not in general fall into the hands of ſchool- boys; they are often 


too voluminous, too large, and too expenſive for general adoption; they are ſoon torn 


and disfigured by the rough treatment which they uſually meet with in a great ſchool; 
indeed, whatever be the cauſe of it, they ſeldom are, or can be conveniently in- 
A 2 troduced: 


as 2: 20% EY SO 


troduced : extracts are therefore highl rather,-neceffary;”” And with 

reſpect to thoſe among writers or 8 who are M in the ſale of books, 
it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that © the ſpecimens exhibited in this volume will ra- 
ther contribute to promote and extend, than to fetard'gr circumſcribe the circulation 
of the works from which they are ſelected. 

The editors of ſimilar compilations, it is feared, may not ſo freely forgive the 
borrowing of many paſſages from them: but it ſhould be n that they alſo 
borrowed of their 9 for it will be found on examination, that in all ſe- 
lections of this kind, this privilege has been claimed; and indeed, as the matter 
borrowed belongs as much to one as to the other, there is nd juft cauſe of com- 
plaint. A compiler can by no means pretend to an excluſive property in a paſſage 
of an author, which he has himſelf poſſeſſed on a very diſputable title: every bird from 


— 


whom the daw had ſtolen feathers, ! claim. his own plumage ; nor can he-pre- 
tend an excluſive ri e pace who perhaps has no right at all, but by the connivance of 
the real and original poſſeſſor. 


This book aims not at ſupplanting F by oſtentatiouſly difj r 1 
merits, or detracting from their value : ublic will ultimately tux its deer en 
that book which beſt deſerves it. Without i 81055 ituting a competition, it will been h 
if this work ſhall be united with others in furniſhing, what it profeſles and e 
a copious ſource of entertainment and improvement to the lng 8 generation : the 
cannot be too many books adapted to purpoſes ſo laudable ne inſtructor will 
Chooſe this book, another a different one; * while all young perſons are ſupplied 
N book of the kind, it is impoſſible but hat great good, ſhould, be pro- 
e lin 104 hits 
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H E approbation with which the firſt edition of this book has been 
| received by the Public, has operated as an encouragement to improve it. 
It has ben jud * proper to change the form and ſize from a duodecimo to an 
#avo ; not only for the ſake of giving it a more agreeable appearance, but alſo of 
adding to the quantity and variety of the contents. Some extracts have indeed 
been omitted, to make room for new matter; but the additions, upon the whole, 
are very conſiderable. ; | 
The utility of the collection is obvious. It is calculated for claſſical ſchools, 
and for thoſe in which Engliſh only is taught. Young perſons cannot read a 
book, containing ſo much matter, without acquiring a great improvement in the 


; Engliſh Language; together with ideas on many pleaſing ſubjects of "Taſte and 


Literature; and, which is of much higher importance, they will imbibe with an 
encreaſe of knowledge, the pureſt principles of Virtue and Religion. 

The book may be employed in various methods for the uſe of learners, according 
to the judgment of various inſtructors. The pupils may not only read it in private, 
or in the ſchool at ſtated times, but write out paragraphs in their copy books; com- 
mit paſſages to memory, and endeavour to recite them with the proper action and 
pronunciation, for the improvement of their powers of utterance, With reſpect to 
the Art of ſpeaking, an excellence in it certainly depends more on practice, under 
the ſuperintendance of a maſter, than on written precepts ; and this book profeſſea 


= to offer matter for practice, rather than ſyſtematic inſtructions, which may be more 


advantageouſly given in a rhetorical treatiſe or viva voce. To learn the practical 
part of ſpeaking, or the art of managing the voice and geſture, by written rules alone, 
is like learning to play upon a muſical inſtrument, wich the bare aſſiſtance of a book 
of directions without a maſter. | 

The book in its improved ſtate is under great obligations to the works of Dr. 
BLAIR, It would be ungrateful and diſingenuous not to acknowledge them. The 
E ditor thinks he conſults the happineſs of his young readers, when he recommends 
to them the purchaſe of Dr. Blair's Sermons and Lectures at large, as ſoon as it 
may be convenient to them. Theſe books are fit for their libraries, and may be 
made the companions of their lives; while the preſent compilation offers itſelt only 
as an humble companion at ſchool. In the character of a companion, it has a 
great deal to ſay to them; and will probably improve in the power of affording plea- 
lure and inſtruction, the more its acquaintance is cultivated, | 
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OW much ſtreſs was laid upon Pro- 
nunciĩation, or Dehvery, by the moſt 
ent of all orators, Demoſthenes, ap- 
pears from a noted ſaying of his, related 


g aſked; What was the firſt point in ora- 
"tory ? he anſwered Delivery ;+ and being 
afked, What was the ſecond? and after- 
"wards, What was the third!?.he-Mll an- 
Swered, Delivery. There is no wonder, 


at he ſhoul have rated this ſo high, and 


at for improving himſelf in it, he ſhould 
have employed thoſe aſſid uous and painful 


abours, which all the Ancients take ſo 


much notice of; for, beyond doubt, no- 
thing is of more importance. To ſuperh- 
cial thinkers, the management of the voice 
end geſture, in public ſpeaking, may ap- 
pear to relate to decoration only, and to be 
one of the inferior arts of catching an au- 
dience. But this is far from being the caſe. 
It is intimately connected with. What. is, or 
ought to be, the 'end of all public {peak- 
4ng, Perſuaſion ; and therefore deſerves 
the ſtudy of the moſt grave and ſerious 
ſpeakers, as much as of thoſe, whoſe only 
aim it is to pleaſe. | 1 
For, let it be conſidered, whenever we 


addreſs ourſelves to others. by words, our 


Intention certainly is to make ſome impreſ- 


ion on thoſe to whom we ſpeak ; it is to 


convey to them our own ideas and emo- 
tions. Now the tone of our voice, our 


looks and geſtures, interpret our ideas and 


emotions no leſs than words do; nay, the 


impreſſion they make on others, 1s fre- 
© quently much ſtronger than any that words 


cau make. We often ke that an expreſ - 
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RENT 7 b <2. THRU 
five look, of a paſſionate cry, unaceom- 
panied by words, conveys to others more 
forcible ideas, and rouſes within them 
ſtronger paſſions, than can be communicat- 
ed by the moſt eloquent diicourſe.” The 
ſigniſ cation of our ſentiments, made by 
tones and geſtures, has this advantage 
above that made by words, that it is; - 
language of nature. It is that method of 
interpreting our mind, which nature has 
dictated to all, and which is untler ſtood by 
all; whereas, words are only arbitrary, 
conventional ſymbols of our ideas; and, 
by conſequence, muſt make a more feeble 
impreſſion. So true is this, that, to render 
words fully fignificant, they muſt, almoſt 
in every Caſe, receive dome; aid from the 
manner of Pronunciation and Delivery; 
and he who, in ſpeakingy ſhould employ 
bare words, without enforcing them by 
proper tones and accents, would leave us 
with a faint and indiſtinc impreffion, often 
with a doubtful and ambiguous conception 
of what he had delivered,” Nay, fo doſe 
is the connection between certain ſenti- 

ments and the proper manner of pro- 
nouncing them, that he who does not pro- 
nounce them after that manner, can never 
perſuade us, that he believes, or feels, the 
ſentiments themſelves. His delivery may 
be ſuch, as to give the lye to all chat he 
aſſerts. When Marcus Callidius accuſed 
one of an attempt. to poiſon him, but en- 
forced his accuſation in a languid manner, 
and without any warmth or eaàrneſtneſs of 
delivery, Cicero, who pleaded for the ac- 
. Cuſed perſon, improved this into an ar gu- 
ment of the falſity 6f the charge, An 
« za, M. Callidi muß fngeres, fic ageres 1 

; n 
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In Shakeſpeare's Richard II. the Ducheſs 


of York thus impeaches the ſincerity of 
her huſband : - 


e. 
; nog tears ;: pray 5 
2888 from his mouth; durs, from 


But, I believe it is needleſs to ſay any 
more, in order to ſhew the high impor- 
tance of a good Delivery. 1 proceed, 
therefore, to ſuch obſervations as appear 
to me moſt uſeful to be made on this 


The great objects which every public 
ſpeaker will naturally have in his eye in 
otming his . are, firſt, to ſpeak 
ſo as to be fully eaſily underſtood b 
all who hear him; and next, to ſpeak wi 
grace and force, ſo as to pleaſe and to 
move his audience. Let us confider what 
2 important with reſpect to each of 
2 *. F | 
In order to be fully and eaſily under- 


ſtood, the four chief requiſites are, A due 


degree of loudneſs of voice; Diſtinctneſs; 
Slowneſs; and, Propriety of Pronuncia- 
tion. | 

The firſt attention of every public ſpeak- 
er, doubtleſs, muſt be, ro make himſelf be 
heard by all thoſe to whom he ſpeaks. He 
2 —_— to fill with —4 voice = 
pace occupie the aſſembly. Thi 
power of 8 may be thought, is 
wholly a natural talent. It is ſo in a good 
meaſure; but, however, may receive con- 
ſiderable aſſiſtance from art. Much de- 
pends for this purpoſe on the proper pitch, 
and management of the voice. Every man 
has three pitches in his voice; the high, 
the middle, and the low one. The high, 
is that which he uſes in calling aloud to 
ſome one at a diſtance. The low is, when 
he approaches to a whiſper. The middle 
15, that which he employs in common. con- 
verſation, and which he ſhould generally 
uſe in public diſcourſe. For it is a great 
miſtake, to imagine that one muſt take the 
higheſt pitch of his voice, in order to be 
well heard by a great aſſembly. This is 
confounding two things which are diffe- 
rent, loudneſs, or ſtrength of ſound, with 


the key, or note on which we ſpeak. A 


On this whole ſubjef, Mr. Sheridan's Lec- 
tures, on Elocution are vety worthy of being 


conſulted ; and ſeveral hints are here taken from 
them, N 


On Pronunciation, er Delivery. vii 


ſpzaker may render his voice louder, with - 
out altering the key; and we ſhall always 
be able to give moſt body, moſt perſever- 
ing force of ſound, to that pitch. of voice, 
to which in converſation we are accuſtom- 


ed. Whereas, by ſetting gut on 45 21 
W Our 


eſt pitch or key, we certainly 


ſelves leſs compaſs, and are likely to ſtrain 
gur voice before we have done. We ſhall. 


fatigue ourſelves, and ſpeak with pain; and 


whenever a man ſpeaks with pain to him- 
ſelf, he is always heard with pain by his 
audience. Give the voice therefore full 
ſtrength and ſwell of ſound ; but always 
pitch it op your ordinary ſpeaking key. 
"Make it a conſtant rule never to utter a 
reater quantity of vaice, than you can af= 
ford without pain to yourſelves, and with- 
out any extraordi effort. As long as 
you keep within theſe bounds, the other 
organs of ſpeech will be at liberty to diſ- 
charge their ſeveral offices with cafe ; and 
you will always have your voice under com- 
mand. But whenever you tranſgreſs theſe 
bounds, you give up the reins, and have na 
longer any management of it. It is an 
uſetul rule too, in order to be well heard, 
to fix our eye on ſome of the moſt diftant, 
perſons in the aſſembly, and to conſider 
ourſelves as ſpeaking to them. We natu- 
rally and mechanically utter our words 
with ſuch a degree of ſtrength, as to make 
ourſelves be heard by one to whom we ad- 
dreſs ourſelves, provided he be within the 
reach of our voice. As chis is the caſe in 
common converſation, it will hold alſo in 
public ſpeaking. But remember, that. in 
blic as well as in converſation, it is poſ- 
le to offend by ſpeaking too loud. Tiys 
extreme hurts the ear, by making the 
vaice come upon it in-rumbling indiſtin& 
maſſes; beſides its giving the ſpeaker the 
diſagreeable appearance of one who endea- 
vours to compel aſſent, by mere vehe- 
mence and force of ſound. 

In the next place, to being well heard, 
and clearly underſtood, diſtinctneſs of arti- 
calation contributes more, than mere loud - 
neſs of ſound. The quantity of ſound ne- 
ceſſary to fill even a large ſpace, is ſmaller 
than is commonly imagined; and with 
diſtin& articulation, a man of a weak voice 
will make it reach farther, than the ſtrong - 
eſt voice can reach without it. To this, 
therefore, every public ſpeaker ought to 

y great attention. He muſt give every 
— which he utters its due proportion, 
and make every ſyllable, and even every 
letzter in che word which he nn. 
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din ie moderation in equifite WIN ret 
the ten een dreck 

all. afticala=' 

Insect ſrarcely ob=” 


5 dei Itiis obvious, that 4 
lifelefs; drawing pronundiation, which Al. 
ue the minds/bf the hearers to be always 
eutrunnuig=the ſpeaker, muſt render ever 


rand fatiguing. But che 
extreme: of ſpeaking too faſt is muell more 
commn, and requires he more to be 
gearded againſt, becauſe, when it has 
oven up; into a hubit, few errors are more 
9 — be icorrected. To proncunce 


with a; 
— clexr aticulation, is the firſt thing 
be byrall ho begin to ſpedk in 
public 3 und: cahn⁰οο:t be to much recom- 
mthde@r36: them. Such ———— 
— night and dignityto their diſcourſe. 
ww arent d ſſiſtance do the voice, by the 
pauſes, ant reſts Which it allows it more 
momate;-oand it enables the fpeaker 
to fwell all his ſounids, both with more 
fotceq and more muſic. IVM aſſiſts him alſo 
ia preſrrving a due command of himſelf; 
whereas'a rapid and harried manner, is apt 
totaxxite that ſtattor of fpfrits, which is the 
greateſt nem co all right exeeution in the 
way: f oratory: Promptunyfit os, ſays 
Quinctilian, „ non præce ps, moderatum, 
Bon lentum ? om nn me no 
After theſe fundamental attentions to 
the pitch and management of the voice, 
to diſtinct articulation, and to a r de- 
gree of ſlowneſs of ſpeech, what a public 
muſt, in the fourth place, ſludy, is, 
Propriety of Pronunciation; or the givinę 
to every word, which he utters, that — 5 
which the moſt polite uſage of the language 
appropriates to t; in oppoſition to broad, 
vulgar, or provineial pronunciation. This 
is requiſſte, both for ſpeaking. intelligibly, 
and far ſpeaking 2 or beauty. 
Laſtructions concerning this article, ' can 
be given' by the living voice only. But 
there is one obſervation, which it may not 
be improper here to make. In the Eng- 
bſh language; every word which conſiſts of 
more ſyllables than one, has one accented 
Kyllable. The accent: reſts) ſometimes on 
the vowel, ſometimes on the conſonant. Sel- 
dom, or never, is there more than one ac- 


cented ſyllahle in any Englith word, how- 


degree of flowneſs, and with 


— 
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bo heard difinfiipp without Hu wing uff: 


chem, and protract them; 


apt to imagine, to the more elaborate and 


er Wifg; And eue Fentus ef nE AnRna 
require? We Poicen at Tylla 5M 
a ſtronger 0 pettuifivn, and o af more 
ce te rr. No, after w have 
1 ed dhe pföpgt feste ef theſe ; its ft 
ian Hin pörtänt Fale; ts giν eνν, ward 
juſt the fame accent in public ſpeaking} as 
in cob difebürfſe. Mahy pef Ons err tri 
this reſpect. When they ſpeak in public; 
and with ſolemnity, they pfbnounce the 
ſy dles in different manner from wh 
ey do at other times. They dwell u 

em; they multiply 
accents on the ſame word q; from 4 miſtaken 
notion, that it gives 'gravity and force to 
their: diſcourſe, and adds to the poffp f. 
public declamation. Whereas, this is une 
of the greateſt fauits that can be committed 
in pronunciation; it makes what is ealled a 
theatrical or mouthing manner; and gives 
an artifctal affected air to ſpeech; which 
detracts greatly both from its agreeableneſs, 
and its impreſſion. . QUIDION 
I proceet to treat next of thoſe 3 
arts of Delivery, by ſtudying which; a 
Bailer has ſomething farther in view than 
merely to render himſelf intelligible, and 
feeks to give grace and force to what he 
utters. Theſe may be compriſed under four 
heads, Emphaſis, Pauſes, Tones, and Geſ- 
tures. Let me only premiſe in general, to 
what I am to ſay concerning them, that at- 
tention to theſe articles of Delivery, is by 
no means to be confined, as ſome might be 
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Fus parts of a diſcourſe; there ie, per- 
aps, as great attention requiſite, and ay 
much {kill diſplayed, in adapting emphaſes, 
pauſes, tones, and geſtures, properly, to 
calm and plain ſpeaking: and the effect of 
a juſt and graceful delivery will, in every 
part of a rubje&, be found of high impor- 
tance for commanding attention, and ens 
forcing what is ſpoken, 5 
Firſt, let us conſider Emphaſis; by this 
is meant a ſtronger and fuller ſound of 
voice, by which we diſtinguiſh the accents 
ed ſyllable of ſome 15 on which we 
deſign to lay particular ſtreſs, and to ſhow / 
how 'it affects the reſt of the ſentence. 
Sometimes the en phatie word muſt be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a particular tone of voice, as 
well as by a {tronger accent. On the right 
management. of the emphaſis, depends che 
Whole life and ſpirit of every diſcourſe. 
If no emphaſis be placed on any words, 
not only is diſcourſe rendered heavy and 
lifeleſs; but the meaning left often ambi- 
guous. If the emphaſis be placed wrong, 
| We 
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„e peryert add confound the ek 
Who. To ive n common: inſtance; ſuc 
4 ſimple queſtion-as this: « Do you ride 
to town to- day * is capable of no 3 
than ſour different ae P tions, accor 7 
— Ab; d 8 Arend . 
on the Wordt If it be pronounced thus: 
you Te. t town to-day ? the anſwer 

may naturally be, No ;. I ſend my ſervant in 
my ſtead. Af thus; Do you ride to town 
to-day Anſwer, No; I intend to walk. 
Do yon ride to own to-day? No; I ride 
out into the! fields, Do you ride to town 
to-day ?-Noz\ but I ſhall :o-morrow. In 
like manner, in ſolemn diſcourſe, the whole 
force and beauty of an expreſſion often 
depend on the accented word; and we 
may preſent to the hearers quite different 
views of the ſame ſentiment, by placing 
the emphaſis differently. In the follow- 
ing words of our Saviour, obſerve in what 
diffdrent lights the thought is placed, ac- 
cording as the words are pronounced, 
Judas, betrayeſt thou the Son of Man 
with a'kiſs ?”  Berraye/t thou makes the 
reproach turn, on the infamy of treachery. 
— Betrayeſt 7hou—makes it reſt, upon Ju- 
das's connection with his maſter. Betrayeſt 
thou the Son of Mau—rcits it, upon our 
Saviour's perſonal! character and eminence. 
Betrayeſt thou the Son of Man with a 
#i ? turns it upon his proſtituting the ſig- 
nal of peace and friendſhip, to the purpoſe 
of a mark of deſtruction. | 

In order to acquire the proper manage- 
ment of the emphaſis, the great rule, and in- 
deed the only rule poſſible to be given, is, 
that the ſpeaker ſtudy to attain a juſt con- 
ception of the force and ſpirit of thoſe 
ſentiments which he is to pronounce. For 
to lay the emphaſis with exact propriety, is 
à conſtant exerciſe of good ſenſe and at- 
tention. It is far ſrom being an incon- 
ſiderable attainment. It is one of the 
greateſt trials of a true and juſt taſte; and 
muſt ariſe from feeling delicatcly our- 
ſelves, and from judging accurately of 
what is fitteſt to ſtrike the feelings of o- 
thers. There is as great a difference be- 
tween a chapter of the Bible, or any other 
piece of plain proſe, read by one who 
places the ſeveral emphaſes every where 
with taſte and judgment, and by ane who 
veglects or miſtakes them, as there is be- 
dween the ſame tune played by the moſt 
maſterhy hand, or by the moit bungling 
performer. | 

In all prepared diſcourſes, it would be 
of great -uſe, if they were read over or 


i 
rehearſed in private, with : this particular 
view, to ſearch for the propef emphaſes 
before they were pronounced in public; 
marking, at the ſame time, with" # pen, 
the emphatical words in every ſeritenee; 
or at leaſt in the moſt weighty and aſfect- 
ing parts of the diſcourſe, and fixing tem 
well in memory. Were this attention 
oftener beſtowed, were this part of pro- 
nunciation ſtudied with more exactneſi 
and not left to the moment of delivery, as 
is commonly done, public ſpeakers would 
find their care abundantly repaid, by the 
remarkable effects which it would produce 
upon their audience. Let me ' caution, at 
the ſame time, againſt one error, that of 
n emphatical words too mucke 
It ĩs only by a prudent reſerve in the uſe 
of them, that we can give them any 
cos. yam If they recur too often; if 2 
ſpeaker attempts to render every "thi 
which he ſays of high importance; by * 
multitude of ſtrong. emphaſes, - we ſoon 
learn to pay little regard to them. To 
crowd every ſentence with emphatieai 
words, is like crowding all the pages of u 
book with italic characters, which, as to 
the effect, is juſt che ſame with uſing no 
ſuch di ſtinctions at all. 
Next to emphaſis, the Pauſes in ſpeak- 
ing demand attention. "Theſe are of 0 
kinds; , firſt, emphatical pauſes; and nent 
ſuch as mark the diſtinctions of ſenſe. 
An emphatical pauſe is made, after ſome- 
thing has been ſaid of peculiar moment, 
and on which we want to fix the hearer's 
attention. Sometimes, before ſuch a thin 
is ſaid, we uſher it in with a pauſe of this 
nature. Such pauſes have the ſame effect 
as a ſtrong emphaſis, and are ſubje& to 
the ſame rules; eſpecially to the caution 
juſt now given, of not repeating them too 
frequently. For, as they excite uncom- 
mon attention, and of courſe raiſe expecta- 
tion, if the importance of the matter be 
not fully anſwerable to ſuch expectation, 
they occaſion diſappointment and diſguſt. 

- Put the molt frequent and the principal 
uſe of pauſes, is ro mark the diviſions of 
the ſenſe, and at the ſame time to allow 
the ſpeaker to draw his breach; and the 
proper and graceful adjuitment of ſuch 
pauſes, is one of the molt nice and difficult 
articles in delivery. In all public ſpeak- 
ing, the management of the breath re- 
quires a good deal of care, ſo as not to be 


' obliged to divide words from one another, 


which have fo intimate a connection, chat 
they ought to be pronounced witu the 
ſame 


without the leaft ſepara- 
ntence-is miſerably man- 
force of the emphaſis to- 
diviſions being made in the 
To avoid this, every one, 
ſpeaking, ſhould be very careful 
a full ſapply of breath for what 
. Ie is à great miſtake to 
at «the breath muſt be drawn 
y endiof à period, when the voice 
allowed to fall. It may eaſily be ga- 
thered at the intervals of the period, when 
the voice is only ſuſpended for a moment; 

ade by hie, management, one may have 

+ ſufficient ſtock for carrying on 
the longeſt ſentence, without improper in · 
terruptions. nenne * e 
I any one, in public ſpealcing, ſhall 
have formed to himſelf a certain melody 
or tune, which requires reſt and pauſes of 
its own, diſtinct from thoſe of the ſenſe, 
he has, undoubtedly, contracted one of the 
worſt habits into which a public ſpeaker 
can fall. It is the ſenſe which ſhould al- 
ways rule the pauſes of the voice; for 
wherever there is any ſenſible ſuſpenſion 
of the voice, the 2 uy led to 
enpect ſomething correſponding in the 
meaning. — in public diſcourſe, muſt 
be ſormed upon the manner in which we 
utter ourſetves in ordinary, ſenſible con- 
verſation; and not upon the ſtiff, artificial 
manner which we acquire from reading 
books according to the common punctua- 
tion. The general run of punctuation is 
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very arbitrary; often capricious and falſe ; 


and diftates an uniformity of tone in the 
uſes, which is extremely diſagreeable: 
For we are to obſerve, that to reader pauſes 
aceful and expreſſive, they muſt not only 
made in the right place, but alſo be 
accompanied with a proper tone of voice, 
by which the nature of theſe pauſes is in- 
timated; much more than by the length 


of them, which can never be exactly mea- 


ſured. Sometimes it is only a ſlight and 
ſimple ſuſpenſion of voice that is proper ; 
ſometimes a degree of cadence in the voice 
is required; and ſometimes that peculiar tone 
and cadence, which denotes the ſentence 
finiſhed. In all theſe caſes, we are to re- 
gulate ourſelves, by attending to the man- 
ner in which nature teaches us to ſpeak, 
when engaged in real..and earneſt diſ- 
courſe with others. 
When we are reading or reciting verſe, 
there is a peculiar difficulty in making the 
pauſes juſtly. The difficulty ariſes from 
the melody of verſe, which dictates to the 
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compound theſe properly with the 
pauſes. of the ſenſe, ſo as — — to hurt 
the ear, nor offend. the underſtanding, is ſo 

Ic. 


nice a matter, that it is no wonder 
ſo ſeldom meet with good readers of 
belong to the muſic of verſe; 
pauſe at the end of the line; and 
the czfural pauſe in the middle 
With regard to the panſe at 
ef the live, which marks that | 
verſe to be finiſhed, rhyme renders this 
always ſenſible, and in ſome meaſure com- 
us to obſerve it in our pronunciation. 
In blank verſe, where there is a greater 
liberty 'permitted of running the lines into 
one another, ſometimes without, any ſui- 
penſion in the ſenſe, it has been made a 
queſtion, Whether, in reading ſuch verſe 
with propriety, any regard at all ſhould be 
paid to the cloſe of a ine? On the ſtage, 
where the appearance of ſpeaking in verſe 
ſhould. always be avoided, there can, I 
think, be no doubt, that the cloſe of ſuch 
lines as make no pauſe in the ſenſe, ſhould 
not be rendered perceptible to the ear. 
But on other occaſions, this were impro- 
per: for what is the uſe of melody, or for 
what end has the poet compoſed in verſe, 
if, in reading his lines, we ſuppreſs his 
numbers; and degrade them, by our-pro- 
nunciation, into mere proſe? We ought, 
therefore, certainly to read blank verſe ſo 
as to make eyery line ſenſible to the ear. 
At the ſame time, in doing ſo, every a 
pearance of ſing - ſong and tone muſt 
carefully guarded againſt. The cloſe of 
the line, where it makes no pauſe in the 
meaning, ought to be marked, not by ſuch 
a tone as 1s uſed in finiſhing a ſentence, 
but, without either letting the voice fall or 
elevating it, it ſhould be marked only by 
ſuch a flight ſuſpenſion of ſound, as may 
diſtinguith the paſſage from one line to 
another, without injuring the meaning. 
The other kind of muſical pauſe, is that 
which falls ſomewhere about the middle 
of the verſe, and divides it into two hemi- 
ſtichs; a pauſe, not ſo great as that which 
belongs to the cloſe of the line, but Rill 
ſenſible to an ordinary ear. This, which 
is called the cæſural pauſe, in the French 
heroic verſe falls ty in the middle 
of the line, in the Engliſh, it may fall after 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th ſyllables in the 
line, and no other, Where the verſe is ſo 
conſtructed that this czſural pauſe coin- 
cides with the lighteſt pauſe. or diviſion in 
the 
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But if)itzþall Mappen, chat, words; which 
have. ſucks a, tri and intimate connection 
as not to bear, cn A momentary ſepara- 
tion, areidiyaded; from one another by this 
peſural-payle, r then feel a fort of ſtrug 
We: between the, ſenſe and hens 
which: tenderg it difficult to read ſuch lines 
grace fully. The. rule of proper pronun- 
dation. in ſuch gaſes. is, to regard only the 
pauſe which the ſenſe, forms z- and to read 
the line accordingly. The neglect of the 
ceſural; pauſe may make the line ſound 
ſomewhat urharmoniouſly; but the effect 
would. be} much. worſe, if the ſenſe. were 
ſacrificed to the ſound. For inſtance, in 
the following line of Milton, 


. Wpjat in me is dr, 
+ Minnine; whit is low, raiſe and fupport. 
4201 1 Wer EL. . 4 1 661 LSOUL.a-! 

The. ſenſe clearly dictates the. pale after 
dillumine, at the end of the third, ſylla- 


1 * 
4 . 


ble, Which, in reading, ought. to be made 
accordingly.; though, if the melody only 


were to be regarded, “ illumine?”” ſhauld be 
connected with what follows, and the pauſe 
nat made till the 4th, or 6th ſyllable. _ So 
in the following line of Mr. Pope's (Epiſtle 
to Dr. Arbuthgot): 
I, with fad civility I read: 
The ear plainly points out the cæſural pauſe 
as falling after * ſad, the 4th ſyllable. 
But it would be very bad reading to make 
any pauſe there, ſo as to ſeparate “ ſad”? 
and .f* civility.*”* The ſenſe admits. of no 
other pauſe than after the ſecond ſyllable 
« fit,” which therefore muſt be the only 
pauſe made in the reading. 
I proceed to treat next of Tones in pro- 
nunciation, which are different both from 
mphaſis and pauſes; conſiſting in the mo- 


ulation. of the voice, the notes or varia- 


tions of . ſound which we employ in public 
ſpeaking. How N af the propriety, the 
foxce and grace ef diſcourſe, muſt depend on 
theſe, will appear from this ſingle conſide- 
ration; that to almoſt every ſentiment we 


utter, more eſpecially to every ſtrong emo 


tion, nature hath adapted ſome peculiar tone 
gf voice; iuſomuch, that he wha ſhould tell 
Another. that he was very angry, or much 
grieved, in 2, tone which did not ſuit ſuch 
emorion;, lyſtead of being believed, would 
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be. laughed at»! Sympathy is ene bf/the; 
moſt; pqwerſul principles by: vchichi perſuas 


live diſcourſe works its effect, The ſpeaker 
endeaveurs;totransfuſe into his bearers, his. 
own ſentiments and emotions; m_ he gar 
aver be; ſucceſoful in doing, un he t- 
ters them in ſuch a manger as to convince 
the heurers- that he ferls them The 
proper .expreſhon of: tones, therefore, de- 
eryes to be attentiyely ſtudied by every one 
who would be a ſucceſsful orator. 
+ The, greateſt and moit material inſtruc- 
tion which can be given for this 3 
to form the tones of publie ſpeaking upon 
the tones of ſenſible and animated conver- 
ſation. We may obſerve chat every man, 
when he is much in earneſt in common dis- 
courſe, when he is engaged in ſpeaking on 
ſome ſubject which intereſts him nearly, has 
an eloquent or: perſuaſive tone and manner. 
What is the reaſon of our being often ſo 
frigid and unperſuaſive in public diſcourſe, 
but our departing from the natural tone of 
ſpeaking, and delivering ourſelves in an 
affected, artificial manner? Nothing can be 
more abſurd than to ĩmagine, that as ſoan as 
one mounts a pulpit, or riſes in a public aſ- 
ſembly, he is inſtantly to lay. aſide the voice 
with which he expreſſes himſelf in private; 
to aſſume a new, ſtudied. tone, and. a ca- 
dence. altogether forcigu to his natural 
manner. This has vitiated all delivery; 
this has given rife to cant and tedious mo- 
notony, in the different. kinds of, modern 
ublic ſpeaking, eſpeclally in the pulpit. 
en departed from nature; and ſought. to 
give a beauty or force, as they ĩmagined, to 
their diſcourſe, by ſubſtituting certain ſtudiĩed 
muſical tones, in, the room of the, genuine 
expreſſions of ſentiment, which the voice 
carries in natural diſcourſe. Let everx 


5 40 All that, paſſes in the mind of man may he 
reduced to two claſſes, which I call, Ideas, and 
« Emotions. By Ideas, T mean all thoughts 


<«*which riſe and paſs in ſucceſſion in the mind: 


© By Emotions, all exertions of the mind in ar- 
“ranging, combining, and ſeparating its ideas; 


as well as all the effects produced on the miud 


« itſelf by thoſe ideas, from the more violent 


« agitation of the paffions, to the calmer feelings 
produced by the operation of the intellect and 

« the fancy. In ſhort, thought is the object of 
the one, internal feeling of the other. That 
which ſerves to expreſs the former, I call the 
Language of Ideas; and the latter, the Lan- 
« guage of Emotions. Words are the ſigns of the 
« one, tones of the other. Without the uſe 
« of theſe two ſorts of language, jt is impoſlible 
to communicate through,the ear all that patſes 
« in the mind of man“. N 
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5 * ee —_ of rendering your 


ſlelxery both reeable and perſuaſtye. A 
\ 4 have; 8. Lehe theſe converſation tanes 
be the 7 = oor public pronunciation ; 
for, on fame dec ons, 25555 public ſpeak- 
5 4 605 them to be exalted beyond the 
rain of common diſcourſe. In a formal, 
died oration, the elevation of the ſtyle, 
and the harmony of the ſentences, prompt, 
almoſt neceſſarily;.a modulation of voice 
more rounded,. and Ser, more upon 


than dn erf mits. This gives 
9 5 What is called, the Declaiming 
Manner. But 9 h this mode. of pro- 


nünciation runs con rably beyond ordi- 
— — still! 8 Nad | Fas for its 
baſs, th the natural tones of grave and dig- 
| cony a e 1 muſt obſerve, at the 


980 time, t conſtant indulgence of 
88 manner, is not favourable 
either to compoſition, or good deli - 


RA is m.bazard of betraying public 
| 1850 1 0 7 o that monotony of tone and ca- 

ence, which is ſo generally complained of. 
Whexeas, he who 2 the general run of 
- his delivery upon a ſpeaking manner, is not 
lkely eyer to become diſagreeable through 
monotony. He will have the ſame natural 
variety in his tones, which a perſon has in 
conyerſation. Indeed, the perfection of 
delivery requires both. theſe different man- 
nexs, 4 of ſpeaking with livelineſs and 
eaſe, and that of declaiming with ſtatelineſs 


and dignity, to be poſſeſſed by one man; 
and to be employed by him, according as 


the” diffetent parts of his diſcourſe require 
either the one or the other. 'This is a per- 
fection which is not attained by many; 
the greateſt 


cidehrally, accarding as ſome turn of voice 
appears et, them moſt beautiful, or ſome 
_ aruficial model has caught their fancy; and 
CWO} 7 


part of public ſpeakers allowing 
their delivery ro be formed altogether ac- 
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acquiring, by 2 means, à habit of pro- 
nunciation,, 25 they can never vary. 
But the capital, Jirection, which ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten, is, to copy, the proper 
tones for, Fading every ſengment from 
thoſe which nature arab us, in conver- 
ſation with others; to ſpeak always with 
her voice: and not to form to ourſelves 

fantaſtic poblic manner, from an hard 
oy of its being more beautiful than a 

one * 

t now temains to treat of Gelture, or 
what i is called Action in public diſcourſe, 
Some nations. animate their words, in com- 
mon converſation, wath 1 many more motions 
of the body than others do. The French 
and the Italians are, in this reſpect, much 
more ſprightly than we. But there is no 
nation, hardly any perſon ſo phlegmatic, as 
not to accompany their words with ſome 
actions and geſticulations, on all occaſions, 
when they are much in earneſt. It is 
therefore unnatural in a public ſpeaker, it 
is inconſiſtent with that earneſtneſs and fe- 
riouſneſs which he ought to ſhew in all af- 
fairs of moment, to remain quite unmoved 
in. his outward appearance; and to let the 
words drop from his mouth, without any 
expreſſion of meaning, or warmth in his 
geſture. 

'The fundamental rule as to pro riety of 
action, is undoubtedly the ſame with what 
I gave as to propriety of tone. Attend to 
the looks and geſtures, in which earneſtneſs, 
indignation, compaſſion, or any other emo- 
tion, diſcovers itſelf to moſt advantage in 
the common intercourſe of men; and let 
theſe be your model. Some of theſe looks 
and geſtures are common to all men; and 
there are alſo certain peculiarities of man- 
ner which diſtinguiſh every individual. A 

ublic ſpeaker muſt take that manner which 
is moſt natural to himſelf. For it is here juſt 
as in tones. It is not the buſineſs of a 
ſpeaker to form to himſelf a certain ſet of 
motions and geſtures, which he thinks moſt 
becoming and agreeable, and to pratiiſe 


* « Loquere,” (ſays an author of the laſt cen- 


tury, who has written a Treatiſe in Verſe, de 
Geſtu et Voce Oratoris) | 


—— “ Loquere; hoc vitium commune, loquatur 
« Ut nemo; at tensã declamaret omnia voce. 


„„ Ty loquere, ut mos eſt hominum; Boat & latrat 


alle : 


« Ille ululat; rudit hic (fari fi talia dignum eft) ; 


% Non hominem vox ulla ſonat ratione 3 
tem. 33, 


Joa ES Lucas, de Geſtu et Was. 
Lib. II. Paris 1675. 
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ee in public, without their having any 
— — to the manner which is na- 
tiital to him in private. His geſtures and 


motions ought all to carry that kind of ex- 


reſlion Which nature has dictated to him; 
and: unleſs this be the caſe; it is impoſſible, 
by means of any ſtudy, to avoid their ap- 
ing force 
pearing Riff and force en 0 
However, although nature muſt be the 
round-work, 1 admit that there is room 
in this matter for ſome ſtudy and art. For 
many perfons are naturally ungraeeful in 
the motions uch they make; and this un- 
fulneſs might; in part at leaſt, be re- 
ormed by "application and care. The 
ſtudy of action in public ſpeaking, conſiſts 
chiefly in guarding againſt aãeæward and 
diſapreeable motions, and in e r 
derſorm ſuch as are natural to the ſpeaker, 
Rade moſt becoming manner. For this 
end, it has been adviſed by writers on this 
fubject, to practiſe before a mirror, where 
one may ſee, and judge of his own geſtures. 
But Tam afraid, perſons are not always the 
bek judges of the gracefulneſs of their own 
motions: and one may declaim long e- 
nough before a mirror, without correcting 
any of his faults. The judgment of a 
friend, whoſe good taſte they can truſt, will 
be found of much greater advantage to be- 
E than any mirror they can uſe. 
ith regard to particular rules concerning 
action and geſticulation, Quinctilian bas de- 
livered/a great many, in the laſt chapter of 
the lith Book of his Inſtitutions; and all 
the modern writers on this ſubject have done 
little elſe but tranſlate them. I am not of 
ion, that ſuch rules, delivered either by 
the voice or on paper, can be of much uſe, 
unleſs perſons ſaw them exemplified before 
their eyes . didn | 


*The few following hints only I ſhall adven- 


ture to throw out, in caſe they may be of any ſer- 


vice. When ſpeaking iu public, one ſhould ſtudy to 
preſerve as much dignity as poſſible in the whole 
attitude of the body. An erect poſture is gene- 
rally to be choſen : ſtanding firm, ſo as to have the 
fulleſt and freeſt command of all his motions ; any 
inclination which is uſed, ſhould be forwards to- 
wards the hearers which is a natural expreſſion of 
rearneſtneſs. As for the countenance, the chief 
rule is, that it ſhould correſpond with the nature 
of the diſcourſe, and when no particular emotion 
is expreſſed a ſerious and manly look is always the 
beſt. The eyes ſhould never be fixed cloſe on any 
one object, hut move eaſily round the audience. 
In the motions made with the hands, cor:fiſts the 
chief part of geſture in ſpeaking. The Ancients 
condemned all motions performed by the left hand 
alone ;; but I am not ſenſible, that cheſe are always 
offenſive, though it is natural for the right hand to 


xi 


I ſhall only add further on this Red 
that in order to ſucceed well in delivery, 
nothing is more neceſſary than for a ſpeaker 
to guard againſt a certain flutter of ſpirits 
which is peculiarly incident to thoſe who 
begin to _ in public. He miſt endea- 
vous above all things to be recollected, and 
maſter of himſelf. For this end, he will 
find nothing of more uſe to him, than to 
ſtudyy to become wholly engaged in his 
ſubjeet; to be poſſeſſed with à ſenſe of it 
importance or ſeriouſueſs; to be 700 ere 
muck more to perſuade than to pleaſe.” He 
will generally pleaſe moſt, when pleaſing is 
not his ſole nor chief aim. This is the only 


rational and proper method of raiſing one's 
ſelf above that timid and baſhful regard to 
an audience, which is ſo ready to diſconcert 
a Tn both as to what he is to ſay, 
and as to his manner of ſaying it. 
4 cant bs, Wi me = est 
monition to guard againſt all affectati 
which is the — ain ef good Ge 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be your 
own; neither imitated from another, nor 
aſſumed upon ſome imaginary model, which 
is unnatural to you. tever is native, 
even though accompanied with ſeveral de- 
feds, yet is likely to pleaſe; becauſe it 
ſhows us a man; becauſe it has r= 


, - 


pearance of coming from the h 


Whereas, a delivery attended with ſeveral 
* graces and beauties, if it be not 

y and tree, if it betray the marks of art 
and affectation, never fails to diſguſt. To 
attain any extremely correct, and perfectly 
graceful delivery, is what few can expect; 
ſo many natural talents being requiſne to 
concur in forming it. But to attain, what 
as to the effect is very little inferior, a for- 
Cible and perſuaſive manner; is within the 


be more frequently employed. Warm emotions 
demand the motion of both hands correſponding 
together. But whether one geſticulates with ane 
or with both hands, it is an important rule, that 
all his mot ions ſhould be free and eaſy. Narrow 
and ftraitened movements are generally ungrace= 
ful; for which reaſon, . motions made with the 
hands are directed to proceed from the ſhoulder, 
rather. than from the elbow. Perpendicular. 
movements too with the hands, that is, in the 
ſtraight line up and down, which Shakeſpeare, in 
Hamlet, calls, “ ſawing the air with the hand,” 
are ſeldom gcod. Oblique motions are, in general, 
the moſt graceful. Too ſudden and nimble mo- 
tions ſhould be likewite avoided. Earneſtneſs can 
be fully expreſſed without them. Shakeſpear's 
directions on this head, are full of good ſenſe; 
« nſe all gently,” ſays he, “ and in the very tor- 
« rent and tempeſt of paſſion, acquire a tem 

« rance that may give it {moothnets” 


power 


a ofa. pevſod? ; iFthey win only ans 
Ridfe and — kabitz3 if they wm 
all 3 Ho nature, and it 
eake4 ubliel us they de in private, Whert 
in earnſt, and from te heart. f 
ont Kis Atiirall y ay gr groſs defects in his 
voidef dr geſtures he begins at the 3 
endif deere, hr he Ring them — 
ben be is to peak in . he ſhould 
„ zeckifyiug them in his private 
manner of fpetking ; and · chen carry to the 
public the right habit he has formed. For 


when u Tpeaker is ede aged in a public diſ- 
cotifſe, he he ed 0 


attention about his manner, or thinking 
of his tones and his geſtures. If he be ſo 
employed, ſtudy and affectation will ap- 
pear. He ought to be then quite in earneſt; 
Wholly occupied with his ſubjec and his 
ſentiments; leaving nature, and previoaſly 
formed habits, do prompt and ſuggeſt his 
manner of delivery. | ** 


Means of improving in, Flagnente. 

FE have now treated fully of the tlifferent 
kinds of public ſpeaking, of the compoſi- 
tion, and of the delivery of a diſcourſe. 
Before L finiſh this ſubject, it may be of uſe 
to ſuggeſt ſome things concerning che pro- 
pereſt means of improvement in the art of 


ng. and the moſt neceſſary ſtu- L 
dies. for that: — pr 9 
Tobe an e nt ſpeaker, in the proper 


ſenſe of the word, is far from being either 
a common or an eaſy attainment. Indeed, 
to compoſe a florid harangue on ſome po- 
pular topic, and to deliver it ſo as to amuſe 
an audience, is a matter not very difficult. 
But though ſome praiſe be due to this, yet 
the idea, which I have endeavoured to give 
of eloquence, is much higher. It is a great 
exertion of the human powers. It is the 
art of being perſuaſive and commandin 
the art, not df pleaſing the fancy — If 
but of ſpeaking both to the underſtanding 
and to the heart; of intereſting the hearers 
im ſuch a degree, : as to ſeize and carry them 
along with us; and to leave them with a 
deep and ſtrong impreſſion of what they 
yo Ve heard. ow many talents, natural 
ru ci muſt concur for catrying this 
ection! A 1 lively, and warm 
eden, quick ſenſibility of heart, 


joined with ſolid judgment, good ſenſe, and 
prblencè. of mind; all improved by great 


ad ug attention to ſtyle and compoſition; 
* Ot * 


& then cm his 
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and ſup porte 
portant” 
Benz a pr — 
tuneable voice. How Bitte rEaſon to'worns 
der, that R Feat att Accompliſhed « orator . 
ſhould he one or the cfarathers that bs moſt" 
rarely to be found!!! 
Let us not deſpair; howeter. OY 
medioerity avd perfection, there” is A very 
wide interval. There are may irfermie- * 
diate ſpaces, which may be filled up with 
d the more rare und diffcuft 


d'al ior, 
Re ors Frank et im. 


bongüur; 'an 
that complete 
the honour of apptoaching t 
do not fully attam it. E gutubet 0 
orators wo ſtand in the highleſt clafs ip. 

perhaps, ſmaller than the number of, Poets 1 
who are foremoſt in poetic fame; but 4 
ſtudy of oratory has this advantage. "above 
that of poetry, that, in poerry, one uſt be 


an emmently good performer, or he! is not 
aper 1 * 


— 7 Mediogribus elfe poctis 
Non homines, non Di, non conceffere | co 


lumne “. 
In Eloquence this does not bold. There 
one may Neſs a moderate ſtation with. 
dignity. Eloquence admits of a great 
many different forms; plain and ſimple, 
as well as high and pathetic; and a genius 
that cannot reach the latter, may ſhine _ 
with much reputation and uſefulneſs, in 
the former. 

Whether nature or art contribute. maſt to 
form an orator, is a trifling enquiry, In 41.5 
attainments whatever, nature muſt be the 
prime agent. She muſt beſtow the origi- 
nal talents. She muſt ſow the ſeeds ; ; but 
culture is requiſite for bringing thoſe ſeeds . 
to perfection. Nature mutt always have... 
done ſomewhat; but a great deal ail alvays” 
be left to be done by art. This is certain, 
that ſtudy and diſcipline are more neceſlary,, 
for the improvement of natural genius in, 
oratory, than they are in poetry. What 1 
mean is, that though poetry be capable of 
receiving aſſiſtance from critical art, yet a 
poet, without any aid from art, by the force 
of genius alone, can riſe higher than a pub- 
lic ſpeaker can do, who has never given at- 
tention to the rules of ſtyle, compoſition, - 
and delivery, Homer formed himſelf; De- 
moſthenes and Cicero, were formed by the 
help of much labour, and of many aſſiſt- 
ances derived from the labour of others. 


to it, though We. 


For God and man, and lettered poſt denies, b | 
That EE ever are of muldling ſize, 


FRANCIS. 


After 


man- 
haut ain, 120 x full and” ' 


perfection is, the greater is, | 
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After theſe preliminary .obſeryations, let 
us proceed to the main deſign of this lec- 
ture; to treat of the means to be uſed for 
improvement in eloquence. . 

Fr the firſt. place, what ſtands higheſt in 
the order of means, is perſonal character 
and diſpoſition. In order to be a truly elo- 


quent or 7 ſpeaker, nothing is 
a 


more nece than to be a virtuous man. 
This was a favourite poſition among the 
ancient rhetoricians : Non poſſe oratorem 
« efſe niſi virum bonum.“ To find any 
ſuch co ion between virtue and one of 
the higheſt liberal arts, muſt give pleaſure ; 
and it can, I think, be clearly ſhewn, that 
this is not a mere topic of declamation, but 
that the connection here alledged, is un- 
doubtedly founded in truth and reaſon. 

For, conſider firſt, Whether any thing 
contributes more to perſuaſion, than the opi- 
nion which we entertain of the probity, difin- 
rereſtedneſs, candour, and other good moral 
qualities of 1 who endeavours to 
perſuade? Theſe give weight and force to 
every thing which he utters ; nay, they add 
a beauty to it; they diſpoſe us to liſten with 
attention and-pleaſure; and create a ſecret 
partiality in favour of that ſide which he 
eſpouſes. Whereas, if we entertain a ſuſ- 
picion of craft and diſingenuity, of a cor- 
rupt, or a baſe mind, in the ſpeaker, his 
eloquence loſes all its real effect. It may 
entertain and amuſe; but it is viewed as 
artifice, as trick, as the play only of ſpeech; 
and, viewed in this light, whom can it per- 
ſuade? We even read a book with more 
pleaſure, when we think favourably of its 
author ; but when we have the living ſpeak- 
er before our eyes, addreſſing us perſonally 
on ſome ſubject of importance, the opinion 
we entertain of his character muſt have a 
much more powerful effect. 

But, leſt it ſnould be ſaid, that this re- 
lates only to the character of virtue, which 
one may maintain, without being at bottom 
a truly worthy man, I muſt obſerve farther, 
that, beſides the weight which it adds to 
character, real virtue operates alſo in other 
ways, to the advantage of eloquence. 

Furſt, Nothing is ſo favourable as virtue 
to the proſecution of honourable ſtudies. It 
prompts a generous emulation to excel; it 
mures to induſtry ; it leaves the mind va- 
cant and free, maſter of itſelf, diſencum- 
bered of thoſe bad paſſions, and diſengaged 
from thoſe mean purſuits, which have ever 
been found the greateſt enemies to true 
proficiency. Quinctilian has touched this 


conſideration very properly: © Quod ſi 
7 
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« agrorum nimia cura, et ſollicitior rei fſa- 
« miliaris diligentia, et venandi voluptas, 
« et dati ſpectaculis dies, multum ſtudiis 
e auferunt, quid putamus facturas cupidi- 


« tate m, avaritiam, invidiam ? Nihil enim 


« eſt tam occupatum, tam multiforme, tot 
« ac tam variis affectibus conciſum, atque 
« laceratum, quam mala ac improba mens. 
c Quis inter h#c, lueris, aut ulli bonæ 
« arti, locus? Non hercle magis quam 
« frugibus, in terra ſentibus ac rubis oc- 


„ cupata*.” 


But, beſides this conſideration, there js 
another of ſtill higher importance, though 
I am not ſure of its wh. attended to as 
much as it deſerves ; namely, that from the 
fountain of real and genuine virtue, are 
drawn thoſe ſentiments which will eyer be 
moſt powerful in affecting the hearts of 
others. Bad as the world is, nothing has 
ſo great and univerſal a command over the 
minds of men as virtue. No kind of lan- 
guage is ſo generally underſtood, and fo 
powerfully felt, as the native * of 
worthy and virtuous feelings. He only, 


therefore, who poſſeſſes theſe full and ſtrong, 


can ſpeak properly, and in its own lan- 
guage, to the heart. On all great ſubjeCts 
and occaſions, there 15 a dignity, there is 
an energy in noble ſentiments, which is 
overcoming and irrefiſtible. They give 
an ardour and a flame to one's diſcourſe, 
which ſeldom fails to kindle alike flame in 
thoſe who hear; and which, more than any 
other cauſe, beſtows on eloquence that 
power, for which it 1s famed, of ſeizing 
and tranſporting an audience. Here art 
and imitation will not avail. An aſſumed 
character conveys nothing of this powerful 
warmth. It is only a native and unaffected 
glow of feeling, which can tranſmit the 
emotion to others. Hence the moſt re- 
nowned orators, ſuch as Cicero and De- 
moſthenes, were no leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
ſome of the high virtues, as public ſpirit and 
zeal for their country, than for eloquence, 


* « Tf the management of an eſtate, if anxious 
cc attention to domeſtic ceconomy, a paſſion for 


„ hunting, or whole days given up to public 


« places and amuſements, conſume ſo much time 
ce that is due to ſtudy, bow much greater waſte 
«© muſt be occaſioned by licentious deſires, avarice, 
« orenvy ! Nothing is ſo much hurried and agi- 
« tated, ſo contradictory to itſelf, or ſo violently 
« torn and ſhattered by conflifting paſſions, as a 
© bad heart. Amidſt the diſtractions which it 
& produces, what room is left for the cultivation 
« of letters, or the purſuit of any honourable art? 
© No more, aſſuredly, than there is for the growth 
« of corn in a field that is over-run with thorns 
« and brambles.” 

Beyond 


XV. 3 


di 
Beyond doubt, to theſe virtues their elo- 
"quence owed much of its effect; and thoſe 
orations of theirs, in which there breathes 
moſt of the virtuous and magnanimous fpi- 
Fit, are thoſe which have moſt attracted the 
admration of ages. | | 


o 


thoſe who wonld excel in any of the higher 


Kinds of oratory, than to cultivate habits of 


the ſeveral virtues, and to refine and im- 
prove all their moral Og Whenever 
theſe become dead, or callous, they may 


he affured, that on oo great occaſion, 
they will ſpeak with leſs power, and leſs 


Tuccefs. e ſentiments and diſpoſitions 
particularly requiſite for them to cultivate, 
are the following : the love of juſtice and 
order, and indignation at inſolence and op- 
preſſion; the love of honeſty and truth, and 
deteſtation of fraud, gm: __ — 
tion; ma imity of ſpirit; the love 
by; liberty, of e and the public; 
zeal for all great and noble deſigns, and 
feverenee for all worthy and heroic cha- 
'xaQers. A cold and ſceptical turn of mind 
15 extremely adverſe to 3 and no 
lefs fo, is that cavilling diſpoſition which 
takes pleaſure in depreciating what is great, 


and rigiculing what is generally admired. 
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"Nothing, therefore, is more neceſſary for j 


Such a diſpoſition beſpeaks one not ver 
likely to excel in any thing; but lea of 
all in oratory. A true orator ſhould be a 

on of generous ſentiments,” of warm 
feelings, and of a mind turned towards the 
admiration of all thoſe t and high ob- 
ets which mankind are naturally formed 
to admire. - Joined with tte manly virtues, 
he ſhould, at the ſame time, poſſeſs ſtrong 
and tender ſenſibility to all the injuries, 
diſtreſſes, and forrows, of his fellow -crea 
tures; a heart that can eaſily relent; that 
can readily enter into the circumſtances of 
others, and can make their cafe his own. 
A proper mixture of courage, and of mo- 
deſty, muſt alſo be ſtudied by every public 


ſpeaker. Modeſty is eſſential; it 1s. al- 


ways, and juſtly, ſuppoſed to be a conco- 
mitant of merit; and every appearance of 
it is winning and prepofſeſiing. But mo- 
deſty ought not to run into exceſſive timi- 
dity. Every public ſpeaker ſhould be able 
to reſt ſomewhat on himſelf; and to aſſume 
that air, not of felf-complacency, but of 
firmneſs, which beſpeaks a conſciouſneſs of 
his being thoroughly perſuaded of the truth, 
or juſtice, of what he delivers; a circum- 
ſtance of no ſmall conſequence for making 
impreſſion on thoſe who hear. 
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MORAL AND 


& 1. The Vin of Mirza, exhiliting a Pic- 
ture of Human Life. 


according to the cuſtom of my 
forefathers, I always keep holy, 
after having waſhed myſelf, and offered 
up my morning devotions, I aſcended the 
high hills of Bagdat, in order to paſs the 


As I was here airing myſelf on the tops of 
the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the vanity of human life; 
and paſſing from one thought to another, 


life a dream. Whilſt I was thus muſing, I 
W caſt my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock 
== that was not far from me, where I diſco- 


little muſical inſtrument in his hand. As 1 
looked upon him, he applied it to his opt and 
began to play upon it. The ſound © 

W exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a variety 
of tunes that were inexpreſſibly melodious, 
and altogether different from any thing I 
had ever heard: üeey put me in mind of 
WW thoſe heavenly airs that are played to che 
WW departed ſouls of good men upon their firſt 
arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out the impreſ- 


for the pleaſures of that happy place. My 
heart melted away in ſecret raptures. 

I had been often told that the rock be- 
fore me was the haunt of a genius; and 
that ſeveral had been entertained with that 
muſic, who had paſſed by it, but never 
heard that the muſician had before made 
himſelf viſible. When he had raiſed m 
thoughts, by thoſe tranſporting airs whi 


© 


()- the fifth day of the moon, which, 


reſt of the day in meditation and prayer. 


Surely, ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and 


vered one in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a 


it was 


ſions of the laſt agonies, and qualify them 


<- 
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he played, to taſte the pleaſures of his con- 
verſation, as I looked upon him like one aſto- 
niſhed, he beckoned to me, and, by the way- 
ing of his hand, directed me to approach 
the place where he ſat. I drew near with 
that reverence which is due to a ſuperior 
nature; and as my heart was entirely ſub- 
dued by the captivating ftrains I had heard, 
I fell down at his feet and wept: The ge- 
nius ſmiled upon me with a look of compaſ- 
ſion and affability that familiarized him to 


my imagination, and at once diſpelled all 


the fears and apprehenſions with which I 
approached him. He lifted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, Mirza, 


ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy ſoliloquies; 


follow me. 


He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle 


of the rock, and placing me on the top of 
it, Caſt thy eyes caſtward, ſaid he, and tell 
me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, ſaid I, a huge 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water rol- 


ling through it. The valley that thou 


ſeeſt, ſaid he, 1s the vale of miſery, and the 


tide of water that thou ſeeſt, is part of the 
great tide of eternity. What is the reaſon, 


ſaid I, that the tide I ſee riſes out of a thick 
miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf in a 
thick miſt at the other? What thou ſeeſt, 
ſaid he, is that portion of eternity which is 


called Time, meaſured out by the ſun, and 
reaching from the bgginning of the world to 
its conſummation. 


xamine now, ſaid he, 
this ſea that is bounded with darkneſs at 
bath ends, and tell me what thou diſco- 
vereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, ſaid J, ſtand- 
ing in the midft of the tide. The bridge 
thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life; conſider 
A Upon a more leiſurely ſur- 


vey 
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vey of it, I found that it. conſiſted of three- The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelF 
ſcore and ten. entire arches, with. ſeveral in this melancholy. proſpect, told me I 
broken arches, Which, added to thoſe that had dwelt. long enough upon it: Take 
were entire, made up the number about an thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid; he, and tell 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not. 
the genims told me that this bridge confiſted aomprehend. Upon looking up, What 
at firſt of a thouſand arches; but that a great mean, ſaid. I, thoſe great flights of birds 
flood ſwept away the reſt, and. left the + that are perpetually hovering about the 
bridge in the ruinous condition I now be- bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to 
held it: but tell me further, ſaid. he, what time ? I ſee vultures, harpies, ravess, cor- N 
thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes of morants, and; among many other feathered 8 
people paſſing over it, ſaid I, and a black creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, that 
cloud hanging on each end- of it. As. I perch in great numbers upon the middic 
looked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral arches. Theſe, ſaid the genius, are envy, WY 
of the paſſengers. dropping through the avarice, ſuperſtition,.deſpair, love, with the Wn 
bridge into the * tide that flowed like cares and paſſions that infeſt human 
underneath it: and upon further exami- life. | | 
nation, perceived there were innumerable TI here fetched a deep ſigh : Alas, ſaid I, 
trap-doors that lay concealed in the man was made in vain! how is he given 
bridge, which the paſſengers no ſooner away to miſery and mortality! tortured. m 
trod upon, but they fell through them into life, and ſwallowed up in death! The 
the tide, and immediately diſappeared, genius being moved with compaſſion to- 
Theſe hidden pit-falls were ſet very thick wards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a 
at the entrance of the bridge,. ſo that ſpe. Look no more, faid he, on man RY 
throngs of people no ſooner. broke through in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his ſet- MR 
the cloud, but many of them fell into ting out for eternity; but caſt thine eye on 
them. They grew thinner towards the that thick miſt into which the tide bears the FR 
middle, but multiplied. and lay cloſer to- ſeveral generations of mortals that fall into 
gether towards the end of. the arches that it. I directed my fight as I was ordered. 
were entire. | and (whether or no the good genius 
There were indeed. ſome perſons, but ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural force, 
their number was very ſmall, that conti- or diflipated part of the miſt that was be- 
nued a kind of hobbling march on the fore too thick for the*eye-to penetrate) I 
broken arches, but fell through one after ſaw the valley opening at the farther end, 
another, being quite tired and ſpent with. and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, 
ſo long a walk. | that had.a huge rock of. adamant running 
I paſſed ſome time in the contewpla- through the midſt df it, and dividing it 
tion of this wonderful ſtructure, and the into two equal parts. The clouds ſtill 
great variety of objects which it preſented. reſted. on one half of it, inſomuch that 1 
My heart was filled with a deep melan- could diſcover nothing in it : but the other 
choly to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpetedly appeared to me a vaſt ocean planted with 
in the midft of mirth and. jollity, and.catch- innumerable iſlands, that were covered. 
ing at every thing that ſtood by them to with fruits and flowers, and interwoven. 
ſave themſelves. Some were looking up: with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that 
towards the heavens in a thoughtful poſ- ran among them. I could ſee perſons dreſ- 
ture, and in the midſt of a ſpeculation fed in glorious: habits, ith ganlands upon 
ſtumbled and fell out of fight. Multitudes their heads, paſſing among the trees, lying 
were very buſy in the purſuit of bubbles down by the ſides of fountains, or reſting 
that glittered in their eyes and danced on beds of flowers: and could hear a con- 
before them; but often, when they thought fuſed harmony of ſinging birds, falling wa- 
themſelves within the reach of them, their ters, human voices, and muſical inſtru- 
. footing failed, and down they funk, In ments. Gladneſs grew in me at the diſ- 
this confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome covery of ſo delightful a ſcene.. I wiſhed. 
with ſcimitars in their hands, and ethers for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly 
with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the away to thoſe happy ſeats; but the ge- 
Bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons. on trap- nius told me there was no paſſage to them, 
doors which did not ſeem to lie in their except through the gates of death that I 
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way, and which they might have eſcaped ſaw opening every moment upon the 


Ad they not been thus forced upon them. bridge, The iſlands, ſaid he, that lie 


. 
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fo freſh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears 
= ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more in 
number than the ſands on the ſea-ſhore ; 
mere are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe 
nich thou here diſcovereſt, reaching fur- 
ther than thine eye, or even thine imagina- 
75 4 tion, can extend itſelf. Theſe are the man- 
ions of good men after death, who, ac- 
Cording to the degree and kinds of virtue 
n which they excelled, are diftributed 
among theſe ſeveral iflands, which abound 
RX with pleaſures of different kinds and de- 
gerees, ſaitable to the reliſhes and perfec- 
tons of thoſe who are ſettled in them; 
every iſland is a paradife accommodated to 
its reſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, 
0 Mirza, habitations worth contending 
for? Does life appear miſerable, that 
gives chee nities of earning ſuch a 
reward? Is death to be feared, that will 
convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has 
ſuch an eternity reſerved for .him.—1 
RE gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe 
happy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, Shew me 
now, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie 
hid under thoſe dark clouds, which cover 
the ocean on the other fide of the rock of 
=# adamant. The genius making me no an- 
wer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to 
dim a ſecond time;but I found that he had 
== left me; I then turned again to the vi- 
ſion which I had been fo long contempla- 
ting ; but inſtead of the rolling tide, the 

= #rched bridge, and the happy iſlands. I 
== ſaw nothing but the long hollow valley of 
BS Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep, and camels, 
= grazing upon the ſides of it. Spectator. 


$ 2. The Voyage of Life; an Allegory. 

Life,“ ſays Seneca, is a voyage, in 
the progreſs of which we are perpetually 
changing our ſcenes: we firſt leave child- 
hood behind us, then youth, then the years 
of ripened manhood, then the better or 
more pleaſing part of old age. The pe- 
ruſal of this paſſage having excited in me a 
train of reflections on the ſtate of man, the 
inceſſant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the gra- 
dual change of his diſpoſition to all external 
objects, and the thoughtleſſneſs with which 
he floats along the ſtream of time, I funk 
into a ſlumber amidſt my meditations, and, 
on a ſudden,” found my ears filled with the 
tumult of labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, the 
ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and 
the daſh of waters. 


My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed 
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my curioſity; but ſoon recovering myſelf 


ſo far as to enquire whither we were going, 
and what was the cauſe of ſuch clamour 
and confuſion; I was told that they were 
launching out into the ocean of Lite; that 
we had already paſſed the ſtreights of in- 
Fancy, in which multitudes had periſhed, 
ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of their 
veſſels, and more by the folly, perverſeneſs, 
or negligence, of thoſe who undertook to 
ſteer them ; and that we were now on the 
main ſea, abandoned to the winds and bil- 
lows, without any other means of ſecurity 
than the care of the pilot, whom it was al- 
ways in our power to chuſe, among great 
numbers that offered their direction and 
aſſiſtance. 

I then looked round with anxious eager- 
neſs; and firſt turning my eyes behind me, 
ſaw a ſtream flowing through flowery 
iflands, which every one that ſailed along 
ſeemed to behold with pleaſure ; but no 
ſooner touched, than the current, which, 
though not noiſy or turbulent, was yet irre- 
ſiſtible, bore him away. Beyond theſe 
iſlands all was darkneſs, nor could any of 
the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which 
he firſt embarked. 

Before me, and on either ſide, was an ex- 
panſe of waters violently agitated, and co- 
vered with ſo thick a miſt, that the moſt 
perſpicacious eyes could ſee but a little way. 
It appeared to be full of rocks and whurl- 
pools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with full fails, 
and inſulting thoſe whom they had left be - 
hind. So numerous, indeed, were the dan- 
gers, and ſo thick the darkneſs, that no cau- 
tion could confer ſecurity. Yet there were 
many, who, by falſe intelligence, betrayed 
their followers into whirlpools, or by vio- 
lence puſhed thoſe whom they found in their 
way againſt the rocks. | 

The current was invariable and inſur- 
mountable ; but though it was impoſſible to 
ſail againſt it, or to return to the place that 
was once paſſed, yet it was not ſo violent as 
to allow no opportunities for dexterity or 
courage, ſince, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often 
avoid it by oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to 
ſteer with much care or prudence; for, by 
ſome univerſal infatuation, every man ap- 
peared to think himſelf ſafe, though he ſaw 
his conſorts every moment ſinking round 
him; and no ſconer had the waves cloſed 
over them, than their face and their miſcon- 
duct my forgotten; the voyage was pr 
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ſued with the ſame jocund confidence; 
every man congratulated himſelf upon the 
ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believed him- 
ſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his 
friend was ſwallowed, or glide over the 
rocks on which he was daſhed: nor was it 
often obſerved that the ſight of a wreck 
made any man change his courſe; if he 
turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon forgot 
the rudder, and left himſelf again to the 
diſpoſal of chance. 

his negligence did not proceed from 
indifference, or. from wearineſs of their 
preſent condition ; for not one of thoſe who 
thus ruſhed upon deſtruction failed, when 
he was ſinking, to call loudly upon his aſ- 
ſociates for that help which could not now 
be given him: and many ſpent their laſt 
moments in cautioning others againſt the 
folly by which they were intercepted in the 
mid{t of their courſe. Their benevolence 
was ſometimes praiſed, but their admoni- 
tions were unregarded. 

The veſſels in which we had embarked, 
being confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence 
of the ſtream of life, were viſibly impaired 
1a the courſe of the voyage, ſo that eve 
paſſenger was certain, that how long ſo- 
ever he might by favourable accidents, or 
by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he 
muſt fink at laſt. | 

This neceflity of periſhing might have 
been expected to ſadden the gay, and inti- 
midate the daring, at leaſt to keep the 
melancholy and timorous in perpetual tor- 
ments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications 


_ - which nature offered them as the ſolace of 


their labours; yet in effect none ſeemed 
leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to 
whom it was moſt dreadful; they all had 
the art of concealing their danger from 
themſelves; and thoſe who knew their in- 
ability to bear the fight of the terrors that 
embarraſſed their way, took care never to 
look forward, but found ſome amuſement 
of the preſent moment, and generally en- 
tertained themſelves by playing with 
Hope, who was the conftant aſſociate of the 
voyage of Life. | 

Yet all that Hope ventured to pro- 
miſe, even to thoſe whom ſhe favoured 
moſt, was, not that they ſhould eſcape, 
but that they ſhould fink laſt; and with 
this promiſe every one was ſatisfied, though 
he laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to be- 
lieve it. Hope, indeed, apparently mock- 
ed the credulity of her companions; for, 
in 8 IN as their veſſels grew leaky, 


ſome, indeed, were preſerved by 


ſhe redoubled her aſſurances of ſafety; 3 


and none were more buſy in making . 
viſions for a long Voyage, than they whom 
all but themſelves ſaw 

by irreparable decay. 


. 


zely to periſh ſoon il 


In the midſt of the current of Life wa- 
the gulph of Intemperance, a dreadful PR 
whirlpool, interſperſed with rocks, of 
which the pointed crags were concealed 8 
under water, and the tops covered wit! 


herbage, on which Eaſe ſpreads couches 
of repoſe ;- and with ſhades, where Plea- 


ſure warbled the ſong of invitation. Within Z Z 
ſight of theſe rocks, all who ſailed on the % 


ocean of Life muſt neceſſarily paſs. Rea- 


ſon indeed was always at hand to ſteer 
the paſſengers through a narrow outlet, by RR 
might eſcape; but very few 
could, by her entreaties or remonſtrances, 
be induced to put the rudder into her hand, ⁵ 
without ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould approach 
ſo near unto the rocks of Pleaſure, that 


which ang, 


they might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort 


enjoyment of that delicious region, after 8; 
which they always determined to purſue 


their courſe without any other deviation. 


Reaſon was too often prevailed upon 


ſo far by theſe promiles, as to venture her 
charge within the eddy of the gulph of In- 
temperance, where, indeed, the circumvo- 
lution was weak, but yet interrupted the 
courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſen- 
ſible rotations, towards the centre. She 


then repented her temerity, and with all. | 


her force endeavoured to retreat; but the 
draught of the gulph was generally too 
ſtrong to be overcome; and the 3 
having danced in circles with a pleaſing 
and giddy velocity, was at laſt over- 
whelmed and loſt. "Thoſe few whom Rea- 
ſon was able to extricate, generally ſuffered 
ſo many ſhocks upon the points which ſhot 
out from the rocks of Pleaſure, that they 
were unable to continue their courſe with 
the ſame ſtrength and facility as before, 
but floated along timorouſly and feebly, 


endangered by every breeze, and ſhattered 


by every ruffle of the water, till they ſunk, 
by ſlow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and 
innumerable expedients, always. repining at 
their own folly, and warning others againſt 
the firit approach of the gulph of Intem- 
perance. . 

There were artiſts who profeſſed to 
res the breaches and ſtop the leaks 
of the veſſels which had been ſhattered on 


the rocks of Pleaſure. Many appeared to 


have great confidence in their Kill, and 
it from 
ſinking» 
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finking, who had received only a ſingle a ſign of invitation; he entered it, and 
blow; but I remarked that few veſſels | found the coolneſs and verdure ireſitibly | 
laſted long which had been much repaired, | pleaſant. ! 
nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves | whither he was travelling, but found a 
continued afloat longer than thoſe who had narrow way bordered with flowers, which 
I leaſt of their aſſiſtance. | appeared to have the ſame direction with 
ul FREE The only advantage which, in the voy- the main road, and was pleaſed that, by 
age of Life, the cautious had above the this happy experiment, he had found means 
vegligent, was, that they ſunk later, and to unite pleaſure with buſineſs, and to gain 
more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed forward the rewards of diligence, without ſuffering 
= til! they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in | its fatigues. He, therefore, till continued 
= whoſe company they had iſſued from the | to walk for a time, without the leaſt re- 
ſtreights of infancy, periſh in the way, and miſſion of his ardour, except that he was 
at laſt were overſet by a croſs breeze, with - ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the muſic of 
out the toil of refiſtance, or the anguiſh of the birds, w'1»m the heat had aſſembled in 
expectation. But ſuch as had often fallen the ſhade, and ſometimes amuied himſelf 
XX againſt the rocks of Pleaſure, commonly with plucking the flowers that covered the 
ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended banks on either fide, or the fruits that 
long with the encroaching waters, and hung upon the branches. At laſt the green 
RET harraſſed themſelves by labours that ſcarce path began to decline from its firſt ten- 
Hope herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. dency, and to wind among hills and thick- 
As I was looking upon the various fate ets, cooled with fountains, and raurmur- 
of the multitude about me, I was ſuddenly ing with water-falls. Here Obidah pauſed 
RE alarmed with an admonition from ſome for a time, and began to conſider whether 


He did not, however, forget 
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unknown power, Gaze not idly upon 
others when thou thyſelf art ſinking. 


Whence is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, 
when thou and they are equally endan- 


gered ?? I looked, and ſeeing the gulph 


of Intemperance before me, ſtarted and 
awaked. | 


| Rambler, 


& 3. The Journex of a Day, a Picture «of 
Human Life; the Story of Obidah. 


Obidah, the ſon of Abenſina, left the 


caravanſera early in the morning, and pur- 
ſued his journey through the plains of In- 


doſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with 
reſt; he was animated with hope ; he was 


incited by defire; he walked ſwiftly for- 
ward over the vallies, and ſaw the hills 
&# gradually riſing before him. As he paſſed 
along, his ears were delighted with the 
morning ſong of the bird of paradiſe, he 


was fanned by the laſt flutters of the ſink- 
ing breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by 


== groves of ſpices; he ſometimes contem- 


plated the towering height of the oak, 
monarch of the hills ; and ſometimes caught 


te gentle fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt 
daughter of the ſpring : all his ſenſes were 


gratified, and all care was baniſhed from 
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Thus he went on till the ſun approached 
his meridian, and the increaſing heat prey- 
ed upon his ſtrength ; he then looked 
round about him for ſome more commo- 


it were longer ſafe to forſake the known 
and common track ; but remembering that 
the heat was now 1n 1ts greateſt violence, and 
that the plain was duſty and uneven, he re- 
ſolved to purſue the new path, which he 
ſuppoſed only to make a few mcanders, in 
compliance with the varieties of the ground, 
and to end at laſt in the common road. 
Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he 
renewed his pace, though he ſuſpected that 
he was not gaining ground. This un- 
eaſineſs of his mind inclined him to lay 
hold on every new object, and give way 
to every ſenſation that might ſooth or di- 
vert him. He liſtened to every echo, he 
mounted every hill for a freſh proſpect, he 
turned aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed 
himſelf with tracing the courſe of a gentle 
river that rolled among the trees, and wa- 
tered a large region with innumerable cir- 
cumvolutions. In theſe amuſements the 
hours paſſed away unaccounted, his devia- 
tions had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. 
He ſtood penſive and confuſed, afraid to 
go forward leſt he ſhould go wrong, yet 
conſcious that the time of loitering was 
now paſt. While he was thus tortured with 
uncertainty, the ſky was overſpread with 
clouds, the day vaniſhed from before him, 
and a ſudden tempeſt gathered round his 
head. He was now rouſed by his danger 
to a quick and painful remembrance of his 


dious path. He ſaw, on his right-hand, 


folly ; he now ſaw how happineſs is loſt . 
à grove that ſeemed to wave its ſhades as 


when eaſe is conſulted ; he lamented the 
B 3 unmanly 
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unmanly impatience that prompted him to 
ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the 
petty curioſity that led him on from trifle 
to trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the 
air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 

He now reſolved to do what remained 
yet in his power; to tread back the ground 
which he had paſſed, and try to find ſome 
iſſue where the wood might open into the 
plain. He proſtrated himſelf on the ground, 
and commended his life to the Lord of 


nature. He roſe with confidence and tran- , 


quillity, and preſled on with his ſabre in his 
hand, for the beaſts of the deſert were in 
motion, and on every hand were heard the 
mingled, howls of rage and fear, and ra- 
vage and expiration ; all the horrors of 
darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him; the 
winds roared in the woods, and the tor- 
rents tumbled from the hills. 


Work'd into ſudden rage by wintry ſhow'rs, 
Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. 


Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wander- 
ed through the wild, without knowing whi- 
ther he was going, or whether he was 
every moment drawing nearer to ſafety or 
to deſtruction. At length not fear but 
labour began to overcome him ; his breath 

rew ſhort, and his knees trembled, and 
2 was on the point of lying down in re- 
ſignation to his fate, when he beheld 
through the brambles the glimmer of a 
taper. He advanced towards the light, 
and finding that it proceeded from the cot- 
tage of a hermit, he called humbly at the 
door, and obtained admiſſion. "Ihe old 
man ſet before him ſuch proviſions as he 
had collected for himſelf, on which Obidah 
fed with eagerneſs and gratitude. 

When the repaſt was over, Tell me, 
ſaid the hermit, by what chance thou haſt 
been brought hither; I have been now 
twenty years an inhabitant of the wilder- 
neſs, in which I never ſaw a man before.” 
Obidah then related the occurrences of 
his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation. 

Son, ſaid the hermit, © let the errors 
and follies, the dangers and eſcape of 
this day, fink deep into thy heart. Re- 
member, my ſon, that human life is the 
journey of a day, We riſe in the morning 
of youth, full of vigour and full of expec- 
tation; we ſet forward with ſpirit and hope, 
with gaiety and with diligence, and travel 
on a While in the ſtrait road of piety towards 
the manſions of reſt, In a ſhort time we 


— 


remit our fervor, and endeavour to find 
ſome mitigation of our duty, and ſome 
more eaſy means of obtaining the ſame 
end, We then relax our vigour, and re- 
ſolve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
at a diſtance, but rely upon our own con- 
ſtancy, and venture to approach what we 
reſolve never to touch. We thus enter the 
bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades 
of ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, and 
vigilance ſubſides; we are then willing to 
enquire whether another advance cannot 


be made, and whether we may not, at 


1 
- 


leaſt, turn our eyes upon the gardens of Wm 


pleaſure. We approach them with ſcruple 
and heſitation; we enter them, but enter 
timorous and trembling, and always hope 
to paſs through them without loſing the 
road of virtue, which we, for a while, keep 
in our ſight, and to which we propoſe to 
return, But temptation ſucceeds tempta- | 
tion, and one compliance prepares us for 


another; we in time loſe the happineſs of 


innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet with | 
ſenſual gratifications. By degrees we let 
fall the remembrance of our original in- 
tention, and quit the only adequate object 
of rational deſire. We entangle ourſelves 
in buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in luxury, 
and rove through the labyrinths of incon- 
ſtancy, till the darkneſs of old age begins 
to invade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety ob- 
ſtruct our way. We then look back upon 
our lives with horror, with ſorrow, with 
repentance ; and wiſh, but too often vainly 
wiſh, that we had not forſaken the ways of 
virtue. Happy are they, my ſon, who ſhall 
learn from thy example not to deſpair, but 
{hall remember, that though the day is 
paſt, and their ftrength 1s waſted, there yet 
remains one effort to be made; that re- 
formation is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere en- 
deavours ever unaſſiſted; that the wanderer 
may at length return after all his errors; 
and that he who implores ſtrength and 
courage from above, thall find danger and 
difficulty give way before him. Go now, 
my ſon, to thy repoſe, commit thyſelf to 
tae care of Ommpotence, and when the 
morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy 
journey and thy life.” Rambler. 


$ 4. The preſent Life to be confidered only as 
it may conduce to the Happineſs of a future 


ne. 


A lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged 
hermit go by him barefoot, © Father,” fays 
he, « you are in a very miſerable condition 
if chere is not another world,” «« 2 

on, 


gon, “ ſaid the hermit : © but what is thy 
condition if there is? Man is a creature 
deſigned for two different ſtates of being, 
or rather, for two different lives. His firſt 
nte is ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond per- 
manent and laſting. The queſtion we are 
a concerned in is this, In which of thoſe 
no lives is it our chief intereſt to make 
ourſelves happy ? or, in other words, whe- 
ther we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to our- 
ſelves the pleaſures and gratifications of a 
life which is uncertain and precarious, and 
XX :t its utmoſt length of a very inconſider- 
able duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves the 
"340 pleaſures of a life that is fixed and ſettled, 
and will never end? Every man, upon 
the firſt hearing of this queſtion, knows 
very well which ſide of it he ought to cloſe 
"XX with. But however right we are in the- 
ory, it is plain that in practice we adhere 
do the wrong ſide of the queſtion. We make 

, EXE proviſions for this life as though it were 
never to have an end, and for the other life 
as though it were never to have a beginning. 
1 Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who 4s 
a ſtranger to human nature, accidentally 
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1 "> alight upon the earth, and take a ſurvey 


"XX of its inhabitants, what would his notions of 
us be? Would not he think, that we are a 
"XX ſpecies of beings made for quite different 
ends and purpoſes than what we really 
are? Muſt not he imagine that we were 
Placed in this world to get riches and ho- 
Fours ? Would not he think that it was 
our duty to toil after wealth, and ſtation, 
rand title? Nay, would not he believe we 
were forbidden poverty by threats of eter- 
nal puniſhment, and enjomed to purſue cur 
IX picatures under pain of damnation ? He 
would certainly imagine that we were in- 
= fenced by a ſcheme of duties quite op- 
XX polite to thaſe which are indeed preſcribed 
to us. And truly, according to fuch an 
imagination, he muſt conclude that we are 
a ſpecies of the moſt obedient creatures in 
the univerſe; that we are conſtant to our 
duty; and tliat we keep a ſteady eye on 
the end for which we were ſent hither. 
But bow great would be his aſtoniſh- 
ment, when he learnt that we were beings 
not deſigned to exiſt in this world above 
threeſcore and ten years; and that the 
greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort 
even of that age! How would he be loſt 
in horror and admiration, when he ſhoald 
know that this ſet of 'creatures, who lay 
out all their endeavours for this life, which 
ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence; 


when, I ſay, he ſhould know that this ſet 
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of creatures are to exiſt to all eternity in 
another life, for which they make no pre- 
parations-? Nothing can be a greater diſ- 
grace to reaſon, than that men, who are 

rſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of 
being, ſhould be perpetually employed in 
providing for a life of threeſcore and ten 
years, and neglecting to make provifion 
for that, which, after many myriads of 
years, will be {till new, and ſtill beginning; 
eſpecially when we conſider that our en- 
deavours for making ourſelves great, or 
rich, or honourable, or whatever eiſe we 
place our happineſs in, may, after all, prove 
unſucceſsful ; whereas, if we conſtantly and 
ſincerely endeavour to make ourſelves hap- 
py in the other life, we are {ure that our 
endeavours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall 
not be diſappointed of cur hope. 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one 
of the ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole 
body of the earth were a great ball or maſs =.” 
of the fineft ſand, and that a ſingle grain 
or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihi- 
lated every thouſand years: Suppoſing then 
that you had it in your choice to be happy 
all the while this prodigious maſs of ſand 
was conſuming by this flow method till 
there was not a grain of it left, on cond _ 
tion you were to be miſerable for ever 
after; or ſuppoſing you might be hap- 
Py for ever after, on condition you would 

e miſerable till the whole maſs of ſand 
were thus annihilated, at the rate of one 
ſand in a thouſand years: which of theſe. - 
two caſes would you make your choice? 

It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, fo many 
thouſands of years are to the imagination 
as a kind of eternity, tho? in reality they 
do not bear fo great a proportion to that 
duration which 1s to follow them, as an 
unit does to the greateſt number which 
you can put together in figures, or as one 
of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed heap. Rea- 
ſon therefore tells us, without any manner 
of hefitation, which would be the better 

art in this choice. However, as I have 
before intimated, our reaſon might in ſuch 
a caſe be fo overſet by the imagination, as 
to diſpoſe ſome perſons to fink under the 
conſideration of the great length of the 
firſt part of this duration, and of the great 
diſtance of that ſecond duration, which 1s 
to ſucceed it. The mind, I ſay, might 
ive itſelf up to that happineſs which 1s at 
1 conſidering that it is ſo very near, 
and that it would laſt ſo very long. But 


when the choice we actually have before 
us is this, whether we will chuſe to be 


happy 
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happy for the ſpace of only threeſcore and 
ten years, nay, perhaps, of only twenty or 
ten years, I might ſay of only a day or 
an hour, and miſerable to all eternity: or, 
on the contrary, miſerable for this ſhort 
term of years, and happy for a whole 
eternity ; w s are ſufficient to ex- 
preſs that folly and Want of conſideration 
which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong 
choice | 

p I os put the _ even at the worſt, by 
ſu (what ſeldom happens) that a 
——— oF virtue makes ”— in 
this life; but if we ſuppoſe (as it 2 
rally happens) that virtue will make us 
more happy, even in this life, than a con- 
trary courſe of vice; how can we ſufficientl 
admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe 
perſons ho are capable of making ſo ab- 

ſurd a choice ! 

_ Every wiſe man, therefore, will conſider 
this life only as it may conduce to the hap- 
pineſs of the other, and chearfully ſacri- 


fice the pleaſures of a few years to thoſe of 


an eternity. Spectator. 


{I 5. The Advantages of a good Education. 


I conſider an human foul without edu- 
cation like marble in the quarry, which 
ſhews none of its inherent beauties, until 
the {kill of the poliſher fetches out the co- 
lours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſco- 
vers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, and vein, 
that runs 1 the body of it. Educa- 
tion, after the ſame manner, when it works 
upon a noble mind, draws out to view every 
latent virtue and perfection, which without 
ſuch helps are never able to make their 
appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to 
change the alluſion ſo ſoon upon him, I 
ſhall make uſe of the ſame inſtance to il. 
luſtrate the force of education, which Ariſ- 
totle has brought to explain his doctrine 
of ſubſtantial foriſts, when he tells us that 
a ſtatue hes hid in & block of marble ; and 
that the art of the ſtatuary only clears 
away the ſuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbiſh. The figure is in the fone, 
and the ſculptor only finds it. What ſculp- 
ture is to a block of marble, education is 
to an human ſoul. The philoſopher, the 
laint, or the hero, the with the good, or 
the great man, very often lie hid and con- 
ja. ha, in a plebeian, which a proper edu- 
cation might have diſ-interred and have 
brought to light. I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of ſa- 


vage nations, and with contemplating thoſe 


— 
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virtues which are wild and uncultivated; 
to ſee courage exerting itſelf in fierceneſs, 
reſolution in obſtinacy, wiſdom in cun- 
ning, patience in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 
Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and 


appear in different kinds of actions, ac- 


cording as they are more or leſs reQified 


and ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears of 77 | 


negroes, who upon the death of their maſ- 
ters, or upon changing their ſervice, hang 


themſelves upon the next tree, as it fre- 
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quently happens in our American planta- 7 


tions, who can forbear admiring their fide- 
lity, though it expreſſes itſelf in ſo dread- 


ful a manner? What might not that ſa- 


vage greatneſs of ſoul, which appears in 
theſe poor wretches on many occaſions, be 
raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated ? And 
what colour of excuſe can there be for the 
contempt with which we treat this part of 
our ſpecies ; that we ſhould not put them 
upon the common foot of humanity ; that 
we ſhould only ſet an inſignificant fine upon 
the man who murders them ; nay, that we 
ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut them off 
from the proſpects of happineſs in another 
world, as well as in this, and deny them 
that which we look upon as the proper 
means for attaining it ! | 
It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing 
to be born in thoſe parts of the world 
where wiſdom and knowledge flouriſh ; 
though it muſt be confeſſed there are, even 
in theſe parts, ſeveral! poor uninſtructed 
22 who are but little above the in- 
abitants of thoſe nations of which I have 
been here ſpeaking; as thoſe who have 
had the advantages of a more liberal edu- 
cation, riſe above one another by ſeveral 
different degrees of perfection. For, to 
return to our ſtatue in the block of mar- 
ble, we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be 
chipped, ſometimes rough-hewn, and but 
Juſt ſketched into an human figure ; ſome- 
times we ſee the man appearing diſtinctly 
in all his limbs and features ; ſometimes 
we find the figure wrought up to great 
elegancy ; but ſeldom meet with any to 


which the hand of a Phidias or a Praxi- 


teles could not give ſeveral nice touches 
and finiſhings. Spectator. 


$ 6. The Diſadvantages of a bad Educa- 
| tion, | 

Sir, I was condemned by ſome diſaſ- 
trous influence to be an only ſon, -born 
to the apparent proſpect of a large fortune, 
and allotted to my parents at that time of 
life when ſatiety of common * al- 
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che mind to indulge parental affec- 
— with greater intenſeneſs. My birth 


was celebrated by the tenants with feaſts, 
and dances, and bagpipes; congratulations 
y within ten 


miles round; and my parents diſcovered 


1 in my firſt cries ſuch tok ens of future vir- 
tue — underſtanding, that they declared 
themſelves determined to devote the re- 


maining part of life to my happineſs and 
the — of their eſtate. 

The abilities of my father and mother 
were not perceptibly unequal, and edu- 
cation had given neither much advan- 
They had both kept 
good company, rattled in chariots, glit- 


0 | tered in play-houſes, and danced at court, 
and were both expert in the games that 


were in their times called in as auxiliaries 
againſt the intruſion of thought. 

When there is ſuch. a parity between 
two perſons aſſociated for lite, the dejec- 
tion which the huſband, if he be not com- 
pletely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer for want 
of ſuperiority, ſinks him to ſubmiſſiveneſs. 
My mamma therefore governed the family 
without controul; and except that my fa- 


6 1 ther ſtill retained ſome authority in the 
= fables, and now and then, after a ſuper- 


numerary bottle, broke a looking-glats or 
china-diſh to prove his ſovereignty, the 
whole courſe of the year was regulated by 


her direction, the ſervants received from 


her all their orders, and the tenants were 
continued or diſmiſſed at her diſcretion. 
She therefore thought herſelf entitled to 
the ſuperintendance ot her ſon's education ; 
and when my father, at the inſtigation of 
the parſon, faintly propoſed that I ſhould 
be ſent to ſchool, very poſitively told him, 
that ſhe would not ſuffer a ſine child to be 
ruined ; that. ſhe never knew any boys at 
a grammar-ſ{chool, that could come into 
a room without bluſhing, or fit at the 
table without ſome aukward uneaſineſs; 
that they were always putting themſelves 
into danger by boiſterous plays, or vitiat- 
ing their behaviour with mean company; 
and that, for her part, ſhe would rather 


follow me to the grave than ſee me tear 


my cloaths, and hang down my head, and 
ſneak about with dirty ſhoes and blotted 
fingers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat 
uncocked, 

My father, who had no other end in his 
propoſal than to appear wiſe and manly, 
ſoon acquieſced, fince I was not to live by 


my learning; for indeed, he had known 
very few ſtudents that had not ſome ſtitt- 
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agreed, that a domeſtic tutor ſhould be 
procured, and - hired an honeſt gentleman 
of mean converſation and narrow ſenti- 
ments, but whom having paſſed the com- 
mon forms of literary education, they im- 
plicitly concluded qualified to teach all that 
was to be learned from a ſcholar. He 
thought himſelf ſufficiently exalted by be- 
ing placed at the ſame table with his pu- 
pil, and had no other view than to perpe- 
tuate his felicity by the utmoſt flexibility 
of ſubmiſſion to all my mother's opinions 
and caprices. He frequently took away 
my book, leſt I ſhould mope with too much 
application, charged me never to write 
without turning up my ruffles, and gene- 
rally bruſhed my coat before he diſmiſſed 
me into the parlour. 

He had no occaſion to complain of too 
burthenſome an employment; for my mo- 
ther very Jjudiciouſly conſidered, that I 
was not likely to grow politer in his com- 
pany, and ſuffered me not to paſs any more 
time in his apartment than my leffon re- 
quired. When I was ſummoned to my 
taſk, ſhe enjoined me not to get any of my 
tutor's ways, who was ſeldom mentioned 
before me but for practices to be avoided. 
I was every moment admoniſhed not to 
lean on my chair, croſs my legs, or ſwing 
my hands like my tutor ; and once my . 
mother very ſeriouſly deliberated upon his 
total diſmiſſion, becauſe I began, ſhe ſaid, 
to learn his manner of ſticking on my hat, 
and had his bend in my — and his 
totter in my gait. 

Such, however, was her care, that I eſ- 
caped all theſe depravities; and when I 
was only twelve years old, had rid myſelf 
of every appearance of childiſh diffidence. 
I was celebrated round the country for the 
petulance of my remarks, and the quick- 
neſs of my replies; and many a ſcholar 
five years older than myſelf have I daſhed 
into confuſion by the ſteadineſs of my coun- 
tenance, ſilenced by my readineſs of re- 
partee, and tortured with envy by the ad- 
dreſs with which I picked up a fan, pre- 
ſented a ſnuff-box, or received an empty 
tea-cup. 5 4 

At fourteen I was compleatly ſkilled 
in all the niceties of dreſs, and I could 
not only enumerate all the variety of 
ſilks, and diſtinguiſh the product of a 
French loom, but dart my eye through 
a numerous company, and obſerve every 
deviation from the reigning mode. I was 
univerſally ſkilful in all the changes of ex- 

penſive 
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The next year ſaw me advanced to the 
truſt and power of adjuſting the ceremo- 
nial of an aſſembly. All received their 

ers from my hand, and to me every 
oe applied for introducton. My 
heart now diſdained the inſtructions of a 
tutor; who was rewarded with a ſmall an- 
nuity for life, and left me qualified, in my 
own opinion, to govern myſelf. 

In a ſhort time I came to London, and 
as my father was well known among the 
higher claſſes of life, ſoon obtained ad- 
miſſion to the moſt ſplendid afſemblies, 
and moſt crowded card-tables. Here I 
found myſelf univerſally careſſed and ap- 
plauded ; the ladies praiſed the fancy of 
my clothes, the beauty of my form, and 
the ſoftneſs of my voice; endeavoured in 
every place to force themſelves to my no- 
tice; and invited, by a thouſand oblique 
ſolicitations, my attendance to the play- 
houſe, and my ſalutations in the Park. I 
was now happy to the utmoſt extent of 
my conception; I paſſed every morn 
in dreſs, every afternoon in viſits, a 
every night in ſome ſelect aſſemblies, where 

ither care nor knowledge were ſuffered 
to moleſt us. 

After a few years, however, theſe de- 
lights became familiar, and I had leiſure 
to look round me with more attention. I 
then found that my flatterers had very little 
power to relieve the langour of ſatiety, or 
recreate wearineſs, by varied amuſement ; 
and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the 
ſphere of my pleaſures, and to try what 
atisfaction might be found in the ſociety 
of men. I will not deny the mortification 
with which I perceived that every man 
whoſe name I had heard mentioned with 
reſpe&, received me with a kind of ten- 
derneſs nearly bordering on compaſlion ; 
and that thoſe whoſe reputation was not 
well eftabliſhed, thought it neceſſary to 
juſtify their underſtandings, by treating me 
with contempt. One of theſe witlings ele- 
vated his creſt, by aſking me in a full coffee- 
houſe the price of patches; and another 
whiſpered, that he wondered Miſs Friſk 
did not keep me that afternoon to watch 
her ſquirrel. SPE 
When I found myſelf thus hunted from 
all maſculine converſation by thoſe who 
were themſelves barely admitted, I return- 


ed to the ladies, and refalved to dedicate 
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among the conſtellations, a thoug 


my life to their ſervice and their pleaſure, 
But I find that I have now loſt my charms, 
Of thoſe with whom I entered the gay 
world, ſome are married, ſome have re- 
tired, and ſome have ſo much changed their 


opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any regard 
to my civilities, if there is any other ma 
in the place. The new flight of beanties, 
to hom I have made my addreſſes, ſuffer 
then titter with * 9 


me to pay the treat, a 


boys. So that I now find myſelf welcome 
only to a few grave ladies, who, unac- 
uainted with all that gives either uſe or ñĩ² 


ignity to life, are content to paſs their 
hours between their bed and their cards, 
without eſteem from the old, or reverence 
from the young. | 
I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that 
I have reaſon to complain; for ſurely the 
females ought to pay ſome regard to the 
age of him whoſe youth was paſſed in 
endeavours to pleaſe them. 'They that en- 
courage folly in the boy, have no right to 
puniſh it in the man. Yet I find, that 
though they laviſh their firſt fondneſs upon 
pertneſs and gaiety, they ſoon transfer 
their regard to other qualities, and ungrate- 
fully abandon their adorers to dream out 

their laſt years in ſtupidity and contempt. 

I am, &c. Florentulus. 
Rambler. 


$ 7. Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of the 
Deity together with the Immenſity of his 
or ks. 


I was yeſterday, about ſun-ſet, walking 
in the open fields, till the night inſenſibl 
fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed myſelf wi 
all the richneſs and variety of colours, 
which appeared in the weſtern parts of 
heaven: in proportion as they faded away 
and went out, ſeveral ſtars and planets ap- 
peared one after another, till the whole 
firmament was in a glow. The blueneſs 
of the æther was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened by the ſeaſon of the year, 
and the rays of all thoſe. luminaries that 
paſſed through it. The galaxy appeared 
in its moſt beautiful white. To complete 
the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length in 
that clouded majeſty, which Milton takes 
notice of, and opened to the eye a new 
picture of nature, which was more finely 
ſhaded, and diſpoſed among fofter lights, 
than that which the ſun had before diſco- 
vered to us. 

As I was ſurveying the moon walkin 
in her brightneſs, and taking her progres 
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of ſand upon the ſea-ſhore. 


MORAL AND 


zu me which I believe very often lexes 
and diſturbs men of ſerious an contem- 
tative natures. David himſelf fell into 
it in that reflection, When I conſider the 


I - heavens the work of thy innen the moon 
1 1 « and the ſtars which thou 

Xe what is man that thou art mindful of 
him, and the fon of man that thou re- 
17 . gardeſt him!“ N 1 

eden I conſidered that infinite hoſt of ſtars, 
or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, 


aſt ordained, 
In the ſame manner, 


which were then ſhining upon me, with 


thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or worlds, 


WF which were moving round their reſpective 
FX ſuns; when I ftill enlarged the idea, and 


ſuppoſed another heaven of ſuns and worlds 


3 rifing fill above this which we diſcovered, 
and theſe ſtill enlightened by a — 
firmament of luminaries, which are p 

at ſo great a diſtance, that they may ap- 


ed 


pear to the inhabitants of the former as 


the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, while I pur- 
ſued this thought, I could not but reflect 
on that little infignificant figure which 1 
XX myſelf bore amidit the immenſity of God's 


= works. 


Were the ſun, which enlightens this 
part of the creation, with all the hoſt of 


"XX planetary worlds that move about him, ut- 


terly extinguiſhed and annihilated they 
would not be miſſed, more than a grain 
The ſpace 
they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little in com- 
pariſon of the whole, it would ſcarce make 
a blank 1n the creation. 'The chaſm would 
be imperceptible to an eye, that could 
take in the whole compaſs of nature, and 
paſs from one end of the creation to the 
other: as it is poſſible there may be ſuch a 
ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures 
which are at preſent more exalted than 
ourſelves. We ſee many ſtars by the hel 
of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover wi 
our naked eyes; and the finer our teleſcopes 
are, the more ftill are our diſcoveries, 
Huygenius carries this thought ſo far, that 
he does not think it impoſlible there may 
be ſtars whoſe light is not yet travelled 
down to us ſince their firſt creation. There 
15 no queſtion but the univerſe has certain 
bounds ſet to it; but when we conſider 
that it is the work of infinite power, 
prompted by infinite goodneſs, with an in- 
finite ſpace to exert itſelf in, how can our 
imagination ſet any bounds to it? 

To return, therefore, to my firſt thought, 
J could not but look upon myſelf with ſe- 
cret horror, as a being that was not worth 
the ſmalleſt regard of one who had ſo great 
a work under his care and ſuperinten- 
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den I was afraid of being overlooked 
amidf the immenſity of nature, and loſt 
among that infinite variety of creatures, 
which in all probability ſwarm through all 
theſe immeaſurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myſelf from this 
mortifying thought, I conſidered that it 
took its riſe from thoſe narrow concepti 
which we are apt to entertain of the di- 
vine nature. We ourſelves cannot attend 
to many different objects at the ſame time. 
If we are careful to inſpect ſome things, 
we muſt of courſe negle& others. This 
imperfection which we obſerve in ourſelves, 
is an imperfection that cleaves in ſome de- 
gree to creatures of the higheſt capacities, 
as they are creatures, that is, beings of 
finite and limited natures. The preſence 
of every created being is confined to 2 
certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequent» 
ly his obſervation is ſtinted to a cer- 
tain number of objects. The ſphere in 
which we move, and act, and underſtand, 
is of a wider circumference to one crea- 
ture than another, according as we riſe 
one above another in the ſcale of exiſtence. 
But the wideſt of theſe our ipheres has its 
circumference, When therefore we reflect 
on the divine nature, we are fo uſed and 
accuſtomed to this imperſection in our- 
ſelves, that we cannot forbear in ſome mea 
ſure aſcribing it to him in whom there is 
no ſhadow of imperfection. Our reaſon 
indeed aſſures us, that his attributes are 
infinite ; but the poorneſs of our concep- 
tions is ſuch, that it cannot forbear ſettin 
bounds to every thing it contemplates, al 
our reaſon comes again to our ſuccour, and 
throws down all thoſe little prejudices which 
riſe in us unawares, and are natural to the 
mind of man. 

We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this 
melancholy thought, of our being over- 
looked by our Maker in the multiplicity of 
his works, and the infinity of thoſe ob- 
jets among which he ſeems to be inceſ- 
ſantly employed, if we conſider, in the firſt 
place, that he is omnipreſent; and in the 
ſecond, that he is omniſeient. 

If we conſider him in his omnipreſence: 
his being paſſes through, actuates, and ſup- 
ports the whole frame of nature. His crea- 
tion, and every part of it, is full of him. 
There is nothing he has made, that is 
either ſo diſtant, to little, or ſo inconſider- 
able, which he does not eſſentially inhabit. 
His ſubſtance is within the ſubſtance of 
every being, whether material or immate- 
rial, and as intimately preſent to it, as that 
being 1s to itſelf, It would be an imper- 
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ſection in him, were he able to move out 
of one place into another, or to draw him- 
felf from any thing he has created, or from 
any part of that ſpace which he diffuſed 
and ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, 
* ym of him m the language of the old 

Yoſophers, he is a being whoſe centre is 
every where, and his circumference no 


re. 

In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as 
well as omnipreſent. His omniſcience in- 
deed neceſſarily and naturally flows from 


his ommipreſence. He cannot but be con- 
ſcious of every motion that ariſes in the 


whole material world, which he thus eſſen- 
tially pervades; and of every thought that 
is ſtirring in the intellectual world, to every 
of which he is thus intimately united. 
Several moraliſts have conſidered the crea- 
tion as the temple of God, which he has 
built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his preſence. Others have conſider- 
ed infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or ra- 
ther the habitation of the Almighty : but 
the nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſi- 
dering this infinite ſpace, is that of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who calls it the /er/orium of the 
Godhead. Brutes and men have their n- 
foriola, or little fenſoriums, by which they 
apprehend the preſence and perceive the 
actions of a few objects, that lie contiguous 
to them. Their knowledge and obſerva- 
tion turn within a very narrow circle. But 
as God Almighty cannot but perceive and 
know every thing in which he reſides, infi- 
mite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, 
and is, as it were, an organ to omni. 
Were the foul ſeparate from the body, 
and with one glance of thought ſhould 
ſtart beyond the bounds of the creation, 
ſhould it for millions of years continue its 
3 through infinite ſpace with the 
me activity, it would ſtill find itſelf within 
the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
paſſed round with the immenſity of the 
Godhead. While we are in the body he is 
not leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is con- 
cealed from us. Oh that I knew where 
© I might find him! (ſays Job.) Behold 
© I go forward, but he is not there; and 
© backward, but I cannot perceive him : 
© on the left hand, where —— work, 
© but I cannot behold him: he hideth him- 
« felf on the right hand that I cannot ſee 
« him.* In ſhort, reaſon as well as reve- 
lation, aſſures us, that he cannot be abſent 
3 us, notwithſtanding he is undiſcovered 
Y us. | PEN 
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In this conſideration of God Almighty'; 1 


omnipreſence and omniſcience, every un- 
comfortable thought vaniſhes, He cannot 
but regard every thing that has being, eſ- 
pecially ſuch © 


notice, and in unfeigned humility of heart 


think themſelves unworthy that he ſhould 10 


be mindful of them. Spectator. 


$ 8. Motives to Piety and Virtue, drawn from 
the Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of the 

Deity. 

In one of your late papers, you had oc- 
caſion to conſider the ubiquity of the God- 
head, and at the ſame time to ſhew, that as 
he 1s preſent to every thing, he cannot 
but be attentive to every thing, and privy 
to all the modes and parts of its exiſtence: 
or, in other words, that his omniſcience and 
omnipreſence are co- exiſtent, and run to- 


123 through the whole infinitude of 


pace. This conſideration might furniſh 

us with many incentives to devotion, and 
motives to morality ; but as this ſubject 
has been handled by ſeveral excellent wri- 
ters, I ſhall conſider it in a light in which 
I have not ſeen it placed by others. 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition 
of an intellectual being who is thus preſent 
with his Maker, but at the ſame time re- 
ceives no extraordinary benefit or advan- 
tage from this his preſence ! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condi- 
tion of an intellectual being, who feels no 
other effects from this his preſence, but 
ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and in- 
dignation | 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition 
of that intellectual being, who is ſenſible 
of his Maker's preſence from the ſecret 
effects of his mercy and loving - kind- 
neſs ! 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition 
of an intellectual being, who is thus pre- 
ſent with his Maker, but at the ſame time 
receives no extraordinary benefit or advan- 
tage from this his preſence ! Every par- 
ticle of matter is actuated by this Almighty 
Being which paſſes through it. The += 
vens and the earth, the ſtars and planets, 
move and gravitate by virtue of this great 

| principle 


his creatures who fear 
they are not regarded by him. He is privv 
to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart in particular, which is apt to trouble 
them on this occaſion; for, as it is impoſſi. 
ble he ſhould overlook any of his crea- 3 
tures ; ſo we may be confident that he re- 
gards, with an eye of mercy, thoſe who 
endeavour to recommend themſelves to his 
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= {-veral inſtin&s, in the brute 

& likewiſe operate and work towards the ſe- 
veral ends which are agreeable to them, 
oy this divine energy. Man only, who 
bes not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, 
nd is unattentive to his preſence, receives 
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rinciple within them. All the dead parts 
f — are invigorated by the preſence 
of their Creator, and made capable of 
exerting their reſpective qualities. The 
creation, do 


none of theſe advantages from it, which 
are perfective of his nature, and neceſſary 
to his well-being. The divinity is with 


bim, and in him, and every where about 
him, but of no advantage to him. It is 
the ſame thing to a man without religion, 
as if there were no God in the world. It 
is indeed impoſſible for an infinite Being to 
remove himſelf from any of his creatures; 


but though he cannot withdraw his eſſence 


from us, which would argue an imperfec- 
tion in him, he can withdraw from us all 


the joys and conſolations of it. His pre- 


» ſence may perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport 


us in our exiſtence ; but he may leave this 


our exiſtence to. itſelf, with regard to its 
XX happineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he 
may caſt us away from his preſence, and 
take his holy ſpirit from us. 
XZ conſideration one would think ſufficient to 
make us open our hearts to all thoſe infu- 


ſions of joy and gladneſs which are ſo near 
at hand, and ready to be poured in upon 
us; eſpecially when we conſider, Second- 
ly, the deplorable condition of an intellec- 


7 | tual being, who feels no other effects from 
his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as proceed 


from divine wrath and indignation ! 

We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great 
Author of nature will not always be as one 
who 1s indifferent to any of his creatures. 
Thoſe who will not feel him in his love, 
will be ſure at length to feel him in his 


* diſpleaſure. And how dreadful is the con- 


dition of that creature, who is only ſenſible 
of the being of his Creator by what he 
ſuffers from him! He is as eſſentially pre- 
ſent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe accurſed places behold him 
only in his wrath, and ſhrink within the 


flames to conceal themſelves from him. 
It is not in the power of imagination to 


conceive the fearful effects o Omnipo- 


tence incenſed. 

But I ſhall, only conſider the wretched- 
neſs of an intelleQual being, who, in this 
bfe, lies under the diſpleaſure of him, that 
at all times, and in all places, is intimately 


united with him. He is able to diſquiet 
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the ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He 
can hinder any of the greateſt comforts of 
life from refreſhing us, and give an edge 
to every one of its ſlighteſt -calamities. 
Who then can bear the thought of being 
an out-caſt from his preſence, that is, from 
the camforts of it, or of feeling it only in 
its terrors ? How pathetic is that expoſtu- 
lation of Job, when for the real trial of his 

atience, he was made to look upon him- 
ſelf in this deplorable condition! Why 
© haſt thou ſet me as a mark againſt thee, 
ſo that I am become a burden to my- 
* ſelf?* But, thirdly, how happy is the 
condition of that intellectual being, who is 
ſenſible of hs Maker's preſence from the 
ſecret effects of his mercy and loving- 
kindneſs ! 

The bleſſed. in heaven behold him face 
to face, that is, are as ſenſible of his pre- 
ſence as we are of the preſence of any per- 
ſon whom we look upon with our eyes. 
There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by 
which they apprehend one another, as our 
ſenſes do material objects; and there is no 
queſtion but our ſouls, when they are diſ- 
embodied, or placed in glorified bodies, will 
by this faculty, in whatever part of ſpace 
they reſide, be always ſenſible of the di- 
vine preſence. We, who have this veil of 
fleſh ſtanding between us and the world of 
ſpirits, muſt be content to know the ſpirit 
of God 1s preſent with us by the effects 
which he produceth in us. Our outward 
ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend him ; we 
may however taſte and ſee how gracious he 
is, by his influence upon our minds, by 
thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awakens 
in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſh- 
ments which he conveys into our ſouls, and 
by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward ſatis- 
factions which are perpetually ſpringing 
up, and diffuſing themſelves among all the 
thoughts of good men. He 1s lodged in 
our very eſſence, and is as a ſou! within 
the ſoul, to irradiate its underſtanding, rec- 
tify its will, purify its paſhons, and enliven 
all the powers of man. How happy there- 
fore is an intellectual being, who by prayer 
and meditation, by virtue and good works, 
opens this communication between God 
and his own ſoul ! Though the whole crea- 
tion frowns upon him, and all nature looks 
black about him, he has his light and ſup- 
port within him, that are able to cheer his 
mind, and bear him up in the midſt of all 
thoſe horrors which encompaſs him. He 
knows that his helper is at hand, and is 
always nearer to him than any thing elſe 

| can 
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dan be, which is capable of annoying or 
terrifying him. In the midſt of calumny 
or contempt, he attends to that Being who 
whiſpers better things within his ſoul, and 
whom he —_— as his defender, his 
8. 1 and the lifter- up of his head. In 
is deepeſt ſolitude and retirement, he 

| Knows that he is in company with the 
reateſt of beings; and perceives within 
imſelf ſuch real ſenſations of his preſence, 
as are more delightful than any thing that 
can be met with in the converſation of his 
creatures. Even in the hour of death, he 
conſiders the pains of his diſſolution to be 
nothing elſe but the breaking down of that 
partition, which ſtands betwixt his ſoul, and 
the ſight of that being who is always pre- 
ſent with him, and is about to manifeſt it- 


ſelf to him in fulneſs of joy. 
If we would be thus happy, and thus 
ſenſible of our Maker's preſence, from the 


ſecret effects of his mercy and goodneſs, 
we maſt keep ſuch a watch over all our 
thoughts, that in the language of the ſcrip- 
ture, his ſoul may have pleaſure in us. 
We muſt take care not to grieve his holy 
ſpirit, and endeavour to make the medita- 
tions of our hearts always acceptable in 
his _ that he may delight thus to reſide 
and dwell in us. The light of nature could 
direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very 
remarkable paſſage among his epiſtles; 
Sacer ineſt in nobis ſpiritus, bonorum malorum- 
gue cuſtos et obſerwvator ; et quemadmodum nos 
#lum tractamus, ita et ille nos. * There is 
a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watches 
and obſerves both good and evil men, 


© and will treat us after the ſame — 4 


that we treat him.“ But I ſhall conclu 

this diſcourſe with thoſe more emphatical 
words in divine revelation ; If a man love 
* me, he will keep my words; and my 
© Father will love him, and we will come 
* unto him, and make our abode with 
him.? | Spectator. 


; $ 9. On the Immortality of the Soul. 


I was yeſterday walking alone in one of 
my friend's woods, and loſt myſelf in it 
very agreeably, as I was running over in 
my mind the ſeveral arguments that eſta- 
bliſh this great point, which is the baſis of 
morality, and the ſource of all the pleafing 
hopes and ſecret joys that can . in the 
heart of a reaſonable creature. 
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farther enlargements, I could imagine it 


I conft- 


nity of its duration, has, I think, been 
evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. - : 

Secondly, from its paſſions and ſenti- 
ments, as particularly from its love of ex- 


iſtence, its horror of annihilation, and its 


hopes of 3 with that ſecret ſa- 


tisfaction which it finds in the practice of 13 oh 
virtue, and that uneaſineſs which follows in 


it _ the commiſſion of vice. 
irdly, from the nature of the Su 


Being, whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, 


and veracity, are all concerned in this 
point. | | 
But among theſe and other excellent ar- 
ments for the immortality of the ſoul, 
is one drawn from the —_ ro- 
greſs of the ſoul to its perfection, without 
a poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which 
is a hint that I do not remember to have 
ſeen opened and improved by others who 
have written on this ſubject, though it 
ſeems to me to carry a very great weight 
with it. How can it enter into the thoughts 
of man, that the ſoul, which is capable of 
ſuch immenſe perfections, and of receivin 
new improvements to all eternity, ſhall f. 
away into nothing almoſt as ſoon as it is 
created ? Are ſuch abilities made for no 
purpoſe ? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never paſs: in a few 
years he has all the endowments he is ca- 
pable of; and were he to hive ten thouſand 
more, would be the ſame thing he is at 
preſent. Were a human ſoul thus at a 
and in her accompliſhments, were her fa- 
culties to be full blown, and incapable of 


might fall away inſenſibly, and drop at 
once into a ſtate of annihilation. But can 
we believe a thinking being, that is in a 
perpetual * of improvements, and 
travelling on from perfection to perfection, 
after having juſt looked abroad into the 
works of its Creator, and made a few diſ- 
coveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, 
and power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting 
out, and in the very beginning of her en- 
quiries ? 

A man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, 
ſeems only ſent into the world to propagate 
his kind. He provides himſelf with a ſuc- 
ceſſor, and immediately quits his poſt to 


make room for him. 


— — — Heres 
Hearedem alterius, velut unda ſupervenit undam. 

| Hok. Ep. ii. I. 2. v. 175 
——Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 
Wave urges wave. | CREECH. 


He 
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deliver it down to. others. This is not 
.rpriſing to conſider in animals, which are 
rmed For our uſe, and can finiſh their 
Dſineſs in a ſhort life. The ſilk- worm, 
ter having ſpun her taſk, lays her eggs 
nd dies. But a man can never have 
ken in his full meaſure of knowledge, 
as not time to fubdue his paſſions, eſta- 
i his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the 
eerfection of his nature, before he is hur- 
id of the ſtage. Would an infinitely 
wiſe Being make ſuch glorious creatures 
cor ſo mean a purpoſe ? Can he delight in 
the production of ſuch abortive intelli- 
gences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable beings ? 
Would he give us talents that are not to be 
—X exerted ? capacities that are never to be 
ratified? How: can we find that wiſdom 
XX which ſhines through all his works, in the 
XR formation of man, without looking on this 
= world as only a nurſery for the next, and 
= believing that the ſeveral generations of 
rational creatures, which rife up and diſap- 
pear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to 
receive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence 
here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted 
XX into a more friendly climate, where they 
may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity? 
There is not, in my opinion, a more 
= pleaſing and triumphant conſideration in 
religion, than this of the perpetual progreſs 
which the ſoul makes towards the perfec- 
tion of its nature, without ever arriving at 
a period in it. To look upon the ſoul as 
gong on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to con- 
der that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with new 
= acceſlions of glory, and brighten to all 
= eternity ; that the will be ſtill adding vir- 
= tue to virtue, and knowledge to know- 
ledge; carnes in it ſomething wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition which is natural 
to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt be a 
proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him, by greater de- 
grees of reſemblance. 

Methinks this ſingle conſideration, of 
the progreſs of a finite ſpirit to perfection, 
will be ſufficient to extinguiſh all envy in 
inferior natures, and all contempt in ſupe- 
ror. That cherubim, which now appears 
as a God to a human ſoul, knows very 
well that the period will come about in 
eternity, when the human ſoul ſhall be as 
perfect as he himſelf now is: nay, when ſhe 
thall look down upon that degree of per- 
ſection as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. 
I is true, the higher nature ſtill adyances, 
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13 
and by that means preſerves his diſtance 
and ſuperiority in the ſcale of being; but 
he knows that, how high ſoever the ſtation 
is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, 
the inferior nature will at length mount up 
5 forth in the ſame degree of 
With what aſtomſhment and veneration 
may we look into our own ſouls, where 
there are ſuch hidden ſtores of virtue and 
knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of 
* We know not yet what we ſhall 
, Nor will it ever enter into the heart of 
man to conceive the glory that will be al- 
ways in reſerve for him. The foul, conſi- 
dered with its Creator, is like one of thoſe 
mathematical lines that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity without a poſſi- 
bility of touching it: and can there be a 
thought ſo tranſporting as to conſider our- 
ſelves in theſe perpetual approaches to him, 
who is not only the tandard of perfection. 
but of happineſs ! Spectator, 


& 10. The Duty of Children to their Pa- 


rents, 


I am the happy father of a very toward= 
ly fon, in whom I do not only ſee my life, 
but alſo my manner of life renewed. It 
would be extremely beneficial to ſociety, 
if you would frequently reſume ſubjects 
which ſerve to bind theſe fort of relations 
faſter, and endear the ties of blood with 
thoſe of good-will, protection, obſervance, 
indulgence, and veneration. I would, me- 
thinks, have this done after an uncommon 
method; and do not think any one, who 1s 
not capable of writing a good play, fit to 
undertake a work wherein there will ne- 
ceſſarily occur ſo many ſecret inſtincts and 
biaſſes of human nature, which would paſs 
unobſerved by common eyes. I thank 
Heaven I have no outrageous offence againſt 
my own excellent parents to anſwer for; 
but when I am now and then alone, and 
look back upon my paſt life, from my ear- 
lieſt infancy to this time, there are many 
faults which I committed that did not ap- 

ear to me, even until I myſelf became a 

ther. I had not until then a notion ef 
the yearnings of heart, which a man has 
when he ſees his child do a laudable thing, 
or the ſudden damp which ſeizes him when 
he fears he will act ſomething unworthy 
It is not to be imagined what a remorſe 
touched me for a long train of childiſh neg- 
ligences of my inother, when I faw my 
wife the other day look out of the window, 
and turn as pale as aſhes upon ſeeing my 


younger: 
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younger er boy ſliding upon the ice. Theſe 
ight mtimations will give you to under- 

and, that there are numberleſs little crimes, 

which children take no notice of while they 

are doing, which, upon reflection, when 


the themſelves e fathers, they 
ill look upon with the utmoſt ſorrow and 


- Tontrition, that they did not regard before 


thoſe whom they offended were to be. no 
more ſeen. How many thouſand thin 
do I remember, which would have highly 


pleaſed my father, and I omitted for no 


other reaſon but that I thought what he 
propoſed the effect of humour and old age, 


which I am now convinced had reaſon and 


good ſenſe in it I cannot now go into the 
parfour to him, and make his heart glad 
with an account of a matter which was of 


no conſequence, but that I told it and ated 


In it. The good man and woman are long 
fince in their graves, who uſed to fit ad 


plot the welfare of us their children, while, 
perhaps, we were ſometimes laughing at 
the old folks at another end of the houſe. 
The truth of it is, were we merely to fol- 
low nature in theſe great duties of life, 
though we have a ftrong inſtint towards 
the performing of them, we ſhould be on 
both ſides very deficient. Age is fo un- 
welcome to the generality of mankind, and 
growth towards manhood ſo defirable to 
all, that reſignation to decay 1s too difficult 
a taſk in the father; and deference, amidſt 


the impulſe of gay defires, appears unrea- 


ſonable to the ſon. There are ſo few who 
can grow old with a good grace, and yet 
fewer who can come {low enough into the 
world, that a father, were he to be actuated 
by his deſires, and a ſon, were he to con- 
ſult himſelf only, could neither of them be- 
have himſelf as he ought to the other, 
But when reaſog interpoſes againſt inſtinct, 
where it would carry either out of the in- 
tereſts of the other, there ariſes that hap- 
pieſt intercourſe of good offices between 


thoſe deareſt relations of human life. The 
father, according to the opportunities which 


are offered to ham, is throwing down bleſ- 
ſings on the ſon, and the ſon endeavouring 
to appear the worthy offspring of ſuch a 
father. It is after this manner that Ca- 
millus and his firſt-born dwell together. 
Camillus enjoys a pleaſing and indolent old 


age, in which on 1s ſubdued and rea- 
ſon exalted. He waits the day of his diſ- 


ſolution with a reſignation mixed with de- 


light, and the ſon fears the acceſſion of 
his father's fortune with diffidence, leſt he 


| Chould not enjoy or become it as well as 


— 


, 
— 
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his predeceſſor. Add to this, that che fa. 
ther knows he leaves a friend to the chil. 
dren of his friends, an eaſy landlord to his 
tenants, and an agreeable anion to 
his acquaintance. He believes his ſon's 
behaviour will make him frequently re- 


membered, but never wanted. This com- 


merce is ſo well cemented, that without 


the pomp of ſaying, Son, be a friend to 


ſuch a one when I am gone; Camillus 
knows, being in his favour is direction al 
enough to the grateful youth who is to 
ſucceed him, without the admonition of his 
mentioning it. Theſe gentlemen are ho- 
noured in all their neighbourhood, and the 
ſame effect which the court has on the 
manners of a kingdom, their characters 
have on all who live within the influence 
of them. 
My ſon and I are not of fortune to 
communicate our good actions or inten- 
tions to fo many as theſe gentlemen do; 
but I will be bold to ſay, my ſon has, by 
the applauſe and approbation which his 
behaviour - towards me has gained him, 
occaſioned that many an old man, beſides 
myſelf, has rejoiced. Other men's chil- 
dren follow the example of mine; and 1 
have the inexpreſſible happineſs of over-- 
hearing our neighbours, as we ride by, 
point bo their children, and ſay, with a 
voice of joy, «© There they go.” 
Spectator. 


$ 11. The Strength of” parental Affection. 


I went the other day to viſit Eliza, who, 
in the perfect bloom of beauty, is the mo- 
ther of ſeveral child She had a little 
prating girl upon her lap, who was beg- 
ging to be very fine, that ſhe might go 
abroad; and the indulgent mother, at her 
little daughter's requeſt, had juſt taken the 
knots off her own head to adorn the hair of 
the pretty trifler, A ſmiling boy was at 
the 2 time careſſing a lap-· dog, which is 
their mother's favourite, becauſe it pleaſes 
the children; and ſhe, with a delight in 


her looks, which heightened her beauty, fo 


divided her converſation with the two pret- 
ty prattlers, as to make them both equally 
chearful, 

As I came in, ſhe ſaid with a bluſh, 
© Mr. Ironfide, though you are an old 
batchelor, you muſt not laugh at my ten- 
derneſs to my children.” 1 need not tell 
my reader what civil things I faid in anſwer 
to the lady, whoſe matron-like behaviour 

ave me finite ſatisfaction: ſince I my- 

If take great pleaſure in playing with 

| children, 
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children, and am ſeldom. unprovided of 
WT plums or marbles, to wks my court to 
. ertaining compa 0 

N 3 is = ſaid I to myſelf when 
i was alone, that the affection of parents 
>. intenſe to their offspring ? Is it be- 
auſe they generally find ſuch reſemblan- 
es in what they have produced, as that 
kbereby they think themſelves renewed 
WE: their children, and are willing to tranſ- 
nit themſelves to future times ? or is it be- 
auſe they think themſelves obliged by the 
WW icates of humanity to , nouriſh and rear 
WE what is placed fo immediately under their 
protection; and what by their means is 
7 — into this world, the ſcene of mi- 
= (cry, of neceſſity? Theſe will not come up 
SE. it. 1s it not rather the good provi- 
eence of that Being, who in a ſupereminent 
ae gree protects and cheriſhes the whole 
race of mankind, his ſons. and creatures ? 
How ſhall we, any other way, account for 
this natural affection, ſo ſignally diſplayed 
throughout every ſpecies of the animal 
= creation, without which the courſe of nature 
= would quickly fail, and every various kind 
be extinct? Inſtances of tenderneſs in the 
mo ſavage brutes are fo frequent, that 
quotations of that kind are altogether un- 
—ncceſary, ; 

Ik we, who have no particular echcern 
in them, take a ſecret delight in obſerving 
the gentle dawn of reaſon in babes; if our 
ears are ſoothed with their half- forming 
and aiming at articulate ſounds; if we are 
charmed with their pretty mimickry, and 
ſurpriſed at the unexpected ſtarts of wit and 
cunning in theſe miniatures of man: what 
tranſport may we imagine in the breaſts of 
thoſe, into whom natural inftin&t hath 
poured tenderneſs and fondnèſs for them! 
how amiable is ſuch a weakneſs of human 
nature ! or rather, how great a weakneſs 


name! The bare conſideration of pa- 
ternal affection ſhould, methinks, create a 
more grateful tenderneſs in children to- 
wards their parents, than we generally ſee ; 
| and the filent whiſpers of nature be at- 
tended to, though the laws of God and man 
did not call aloud. 

Theſe filent whiſpers of nature have 
ad a marvellous power, even when 
their cauſe hath been unknown. There 
are ſeveral examples in ſtory, of tender 
friendſhips formed betwixt men, who knew 
not of their near relation; Such accounts 
confirm me in an opinion I have long en- 
tertained, that tkere is a ſympathy betwixt 
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is it to give humanity ſo reproachful a 
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ſouls, which cannot be explained by the 
prejudice of education, the ſenſe of duty, or 
any other human motive. 5 
The memoirs of a certain French noble- 
man, which now lie before me, furniſh me 
with a very entertaining inſtance of this 
ſecret attraction, implanted by Providence 
in the human ſoul. It will be neceſſary to 
inform the reader, that the perſon whoſe 


ſtory I am going to relate, was one, whoſe 


roving and romantic temper, joined to a 
diſpoſition ſingularly amorous, had led him 
through a vaſt variety of gallantries and 
amours. He had, in his youth, attended a. 
princeſs of France into Poland, where he 
had been entertained by the King her huſ- 
band, and married the daughter of a gran- 
dee. Upon her death he returned into his 
native country; where his intrigues and 
other misfortunes having conſumed his pa- 
ternal eſtate, he now went to take care of 
the fortune his deceaſed wife had left him 
in Poland. In his journey he was robbed 
before he reached Warſaw, and lay ill of a 
fever, when he met with the following ad- 
venture; which I ſhall relate in his own 
words. | 

4 had been in this condition for four 
days, when the counteſs of Venoſki paſſed 
that way. She was informed that a ſtran - 
gerof good faſhion lay fick, and her cha- 
rity led her to ſee me. I remembered her, 
for J had often ſeen her with my wife, to 
whom ſhe was nearly related; but when I 
found ſhe knew me not, I thought fit to 
conceal my name. I told her was a Ger- 
man; that I had been robbed ; and that if 
ſhe had che charity to fend me to Warſaw, 
the queen would acknowledge it, I having 
the honour to be known to her Majeſty. 
The counteſs had the goodneſs to take 
compaſſion of me, and ordering me to be 
put in a litter, carried me to Warſaw, where 
J was lodged in her houſe until my health 
ſhould allow me to wait on the queen. 

« My tever increaſed after my journey 
was over, and I was confined to my bed for 
fifteen days. When the counteſs firſt ſaw 
me, ſhe had a young lady with her, about 
eighteen years of age, who was much 
taller and better ſhaped than the Poliſh 
women generally are. She was very fair, 
her Kin exccedingly fine, and her air and 
ſhape inexpreſſibly beautiful. I was not ſo 


ſick as to overlook this young beauty; and 
felt in my heart ſuch emotions at tne firſt 
view, as made me fear that all my misfor- 
tunes had not armed me ſufficiently againſt 
the — of the fair ſex, 
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The amiable creature ſeemed afflicted 
at my fickneſs ; and ſhe appeared to have 
ſo much concern and care for me, as raiſed 
in me a great inclination and tenderneſs for 
her. She came every day into my chamber 
to inquire after my health; I aſked who ſhe 
was, and I was anſwered, that ſhe was niece 
to the counteſs of Venoſki. 
] verily believe that the conſtant ſight 
of this charming maid, and the pleaſure I 
received from her careful attendance, con- 
tributed more to my recovery than all the 
medicines the phyſicians gave me. In ſhort, 
my fever left me, and I had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee the lovely creature overjoyed at my 
recovery. She came to ſee me oftener as [ 
grew better; and I already felt a ſtronger 
and more tender affection for her, than I 
ever bore to any woman in my life: when 
I] began to perceive that her conſtant care 
of me was _ a blind, to give 2 an op- 
portunity of ſeeing a young Pole whom I 
took ** her — He ſeemed to be 
much about her age, of a brown complex- 
ion, very tall, but finely ſhaped. Every 
time ſhe came to ſee me, the young gentle- 
man came to find her out; and they uſually 
retired to a corner of the chamber, where 
they ſeemed to converſe with great earneſt- 
neſs. The aſpect of the youth pleaſed me 
wonderfully; and if I had not ſuſpected 
that he was my rival, I ſhould have taken 
delight in his perſon and friendſhip. 
FThey both of them often aſked me if I 
were in reality a German? which when I 
continued to affirm, they ſeemed very much 
troubled. One day 1 took notice that the 
young lady and gentleman, having retired 
to a window, were very intent upon a pic- 
ture; and that every now and then they 
caſt their eyes upon me, as if they had 
found ſome reſemblance betwixt that and 
my features. I could not forbear to aſk 
the meaning of it; upon which the lady an- 
ſwered, that if I had been a Frenchman, 
the ſhould have imagined that I was the 
perſon for whom the picture was drawn, be- 
cauſe it exactly reſembled me. I defired 
to ſee it. But how great was my ſurpriſe, 
when 1 found it to be the very painting 
which I had ſent to the queen five years be- 
fore, and which ſhe commanded me to get 
dran to be given to my children! After 
I had viewed the 2 1 caſt my eyes 
upon the young lady, and then upon the 
gentleman I had thought to be her lover. 
My cart beat, and I felt a ſecret emotion 
which filled me with wonder. I thought I 
traced in che two young perſons ſome of 
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my own features, and at that moment | 3 


ſaid to myſelf, Are not theſe my children? 
The tears came into my eyes, and I was 
about to run and embrace them; but con- 
ſtraining myſelf with pain, I aſked whoſe 
picture it was? The maid, perceiving 
that I could not ſpeak without tears, fell a 
weeping. Her tears abſolutely confirmed 
me in my opinion; and falling upon her 
neck, Ah, my dear child,” ſaid I, yes, I 
am your father!“ I could ſay no more. 
The youth ſeized my hands at the ſame 
time, and kiſſing, bathed them with his 
tears. Throughout my life, I never felt a 
joy equal to this; and it muſt be owned, 
that nature inſpires more lively motions 
and pleafing tenderneſs than the paſſions 
can poſhbly excite.”? Spedtator. 


$ 12. Remarks on the Swiftneſs of Time. 


The natural advantages which ariſe 
from the poſition of the earth which we 
inhabit, with reſpect to the other planets, 
afford much employment to mathematical 
ſpeculation, by which it has been diſcovered, 
that no other conformation of the ſyſtem 
could have given ſuch commodious diſtribu- 
tions of light and heat, or imparted ferti- 
lity and pleaſure to ſo great a part of a 
revolying ſphere. g 

It may be perhaps obſerved by the mo- 
raliſt, with equal reaſon, that our globe 
ſeems particularly fitted for the — — 
of a Being, placed here only for a ſhort 
time, whoſe taſk is to advance himſelf 
to a higher and happier ſtate of exiſtence, 
by unremitted vigilance of caution, and 
activity of virtue. | 

The duties required of man are ſuch 
as human nature does not willingly per- 
form, and ſuch as thoſe are inclined to de- 
lay who yet intend ſome time to fulkl 
them. It was therefore neceſſary that this 
univerſal reluctance ſhould be counteracted, 
and the drowſineſs of hefitation wakened 
into reſolve ; that the danger of procraſ- 
tmation ſhould be always in view, and the 
fallacies of ſecurity be hourly detected. 

To this end all the appearances of na- 
ture uniformly conſpire. Whatever we 
ſee on every fide, reminds us of the lapſe 
of time and the flux of life. The day and 
night ſucceed each other, the rotation of 
ſeaſons diverſifies the year, the ſun riſes, 
attains the meridian, declines and ſets; 
and the moon every night changes its 
form. 

The day has been conſidered as an 
image of the year, and a year as the repre- 
ſentation 
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aud youth; 


| . variation of objects. 
nich rolls thus filently along, paſſed on 


and of the courſe. 
another; if the paſſage of the ſun did not 
ew that the day is waſting : if the 1 
f ſeaſons did not impreſs upon us the 
Wight of the year, quantities of duration 
aual to days and years would glide unob- 
eerved. If the parts of time were not va- 
oduſly coloured, we ſhould never diſcern 
oeir departure or ſucceſſion, but ſhould 
ie thoughtleſs of the paſt, and careleſs of 
ie future, without will, and perhaps with- 
ot power to compute the 
r to compare the time which is already 
Wo with that which may probably re- 
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entation of life. The morning anſwers to 
he ſpring, and the ſpring to childhood 
the noon correſponds to the 
ammer; and the ſummer to the ſtrength 


r manhood. The „ is an emblem 
f autumn, and autumn o 

Ire night with its filence and darkneſs 
ee the winter, in which all the powers 


declining life. 


f vegetation are benumbed; and the 
inter points out the time when life ſhall 


eaſe, with its hopes and pleaſures. 
He that is carried forward, however 


A wiftly, by a motion equable and eafy, per- 


eives not the change of place but by the 
If the wheel of life, 


rough undiſtinguiſhable uniformity, we 


ould never mark its approaches to the 
If one hour were like 


riods of life, 


But the courſe of time is ſo viſibly 
arked, that it is even obſerved by the 


page, and by nations who have raiſed 
_cr minds very little above animal in- 


int: there are human beings, whoſe 


guage does not ſupply them with words 

by which they can number five, but I have 
read of none that have not names for Day 

and Night, for Summer and Winter. 


Yet it is certain that theſe admonitions 


of nature, however forcible, however im- 
portunate, are too often vain; and that 
nanny who mark with ſuch accuracy the 
Wy <ourie of time, appear to have little ſen- 
WE {bility of the decline of life. Every 


| man 
has lomething to do which he neglects; 


every man has faults to conquer which he 


delays to combat. 

So little do we accuſtom ourſelves to 
conſider the effects of time, that things ne- 
ceſſary and certain often ſurpriſe us like 


nunexpected contingencies. We leave the 
= beauty in her bloom, and, after an abſence 
of twenty years, wonder, at our return, to 


find her faded. We meet thoſe whom we 


left children, and can ſcarcely perſuade 
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ourſelves to treat them as men. The 
traveller viſits in age thoſe countries 
through which he rambled in his youth, 
and hopes for merriment at the old place. 
The man of buſineſs, wearicd with unſatiſ- 
factory proſperity, retires to the town of his 
nativity, and expects to play away the laſt 
= with the companions of his child- 

ood, and recover youth in the fields where 
he once was young. 

From this inattention, ſo general and 
ſo miſchievous, let it be every man's ſtudy 
to exempt himſelf. Let him that deſires 
to ſee others happy, make haſte to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed, and remem- 
ber, that every moment of delay takes 
away ſomething from the value of his be- 
nefaction. And let him who propoſes his 


own happineſs, reflect, that while he forms 


his purpoſe the day rolls on, and the 
night cometh, when no man can work.” 
Ialer. 


6 13. The Folly of mi/-ſpending Time. 


An ancient poet, unreaſonably diſcon- 
tented at the preſent ſtate of things, which 
his ſyſtem of opinions obliged him to re- 
preſent in its worſt form, has obſerved of 
the earth, That its greater part is co- 
vered by the uninhabitable ocean ; that of 
the reſt, ſome is encumbered with naked 
mountains, and ſome loſt under barren 
ſands ; ſome ſcorched with unintermitted 
heat, and ſome petnfed with perpetual 
froſt; ſo that only a few regions remain 
for the production of fruits, tne paſture of 
cattle, and the accommodation ot man.“ 

The ſame obſervation may be tranſ- 
ferred to the time allotted us m our pre- 
ſent ſtate. When we have deducted all 
that is abſorbed in ſleep, all that 1s in- 
evitably appropriated to the demands of 
nature, or irreſiſtibly engroſſed by the ty- 
ranny of cuſtom; all that paſſes in regu- 
gulating the ſuperficial decorauons of lite, 
or is given up in the reciprocations of ci- 
vility to the diſpoſal of others; all that is 
torn from us by the violence of diſeaſe, or 
ſtolen imperceptibly away by laſſitude and 
languor; we ſhall find that * of our du- 
ration very ſmall of which we can truly 
call ourſelves maſters, or which we can 
ſpend wholly at our own choice. Many of 
our hours are loſt in a rotation of petty 
cares, in a conſtant recurrence of the ſame 
employments; many of our proviſions for 
eaſe or happineſs are always exhauſted by 


the preſent day; and a great part of our 
exiſtence 
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exiſtence ſerves no other purpoſe, than that 
of enabling us to enjoy the reſt. 

Of the few moments which are left in 
our diſpoſal, it may reaſonably be ex- 
Mo that we ſhould be ſo frugal, as to 
et none of them ſlip from us without ſome 
equivalent ; and perhaps it might be found, 
that as the earth, however ſtraitened by 
rock and waters, is capable of producing 
more than all its inhabitants are able to 
conſume, our lives, tho? much contracted by 
incidental diſtraction, would yet afford us 
a large ſpace vacant to the exerciſe of rea- 
ſon- and virtue ; that we want not time, 
but diligence, for great performances ; 
and that we ſquander much of our allow- 
ance, even while. we think it ſparing an 
inſufficient, je 

This natural and neceſſary comminution 
of our lives, perhaps, often makes uy in- 
ſenſible of the negligence with which we 
ſuffer them to ſlide away. We never con- 
fider ourſelves as poſſeſſed at once of time 
ſufficient for any great deſign, and there- 
fore indulge ourſelves in fortuitous amuſe- 
ments. We think it unneceſlary to take 
an account of a few ſupernumerary mo- 
ments, which, however employed, could 
have produced little advantage, and which 
were expoſed to a thouſand chances of diſ- 
turbance and interruption. 

It is obſervable, that, either by nature 
or by habit, our faculties are fitted to 
images of a certain extent, to which we 
adjuſt great things by diviſion, and little 
things by accumulation. Of extenfive 
ſurfaces we can only take a ſurvey, as the 
parts ſucceed one another; and atoms we 
cannot perceive, till they are united into 
maſſes. Thus we break the vaſt periods 
of time into centuries and years; and 
thus, if we would know the amount of 
moments, we muſt agglomerate them into 
days and weeks. | 

The proverbial oracles of our parſi- 
monious anceſtors have informed us, that 
the fatal waſte of fortune is by ſmall ex- 
pences, by the profuſion of ſums too little 
ingly to alarm our caution, and which 
we never ſuffer ourſelves to conſider toge- 
WN Of che ſame kind is the prodiga- 
| 3 with ſatis faction upon paſt years, 
muſt learn to know the preſent value of 
fingle minutes, and endeavour to let no 
particle of time fall uſeleſs to the 
ground. 

It is uſual for thoſe who are adviſed to 
the attajament of any new qualifications, to 
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pleaſur E, and to devote their days a ; H 


ſettled uniformity, proceeds generally from 4 


of life: he that hopes to look back 


look upon themſelves as required tg | 9 
change the general courſe of their con. Wl 
duct, to diſmiſs their buſineſs, and exclud: 


nights to a particular attention. But all 
common degrees of excellence are attain. 
able at a lower price; he that ſhould ſtez. 
dily and reſolutely aſſign to any ſcience o 
language thoſe interſtitial vacancies which 
intervene in the moſt crowded variety of ü 
diverſion or employment, would find every 
day new irradiations of knowledge, and 
diſcover how much more is to be hoped 
from frequency and perſeverance, than ũ 
from violent efforts and ſudden defires; 
efforts which are ſoon remitted when they 
encounter difficulty, and deſires which, if 
they are indulged too often, will ſhake off 
the authority of reaſon, and range capri- WF 
ciouſly from one object to another, 4 1 
The diſpoſition to defer every important 
deſign to a time of leiſure, and a ſtate f ü 


a falſe eſtimate of the human powers. I 
we except thoſe gigantic and ſtupendou; RR 
intelligences who are ſaid to graſp a y.. 
tem by intuition, and bound forward from ü 
one ſeries of concluſions to another, with- 28 
ont regular ſteps through intermediate / = 
poſitions, the moſt ſucceſsful ſtudents Rm: 
make their advances in knowledge by 
ſhort flights, between each of which the 
mind may he at reſt, For every ſingle act 
of progreſſion a ſhort time is ſufficient; Wn 
and it is only neceflary, that whenever that 
time is afforded, it be well employed. 
Few minds will be long confined to 
ſevere and laborious meditation; and when 
a ſucceſsful attack on knowledge has been 
made, the ftudent recreates hamſelf wih 
the contemplation of his conqueſt, and 
forbears another incurſion till the new-ac- 
quired truth has become familiar, and his 
curioſity calls upon him for freſh gratifica- Wi 

tions. Whether the time of intermiſſion 1s 
none in company, or in ſolitude, in nece!- Wi 
ary buſineſs, or in voluntary levities, the 
underſtanding is equally abſtracted fron Wi 
the object of enquiry ; but, perhaps, if it 

be detained by occupations leſs pleaſing, it 
returns again to ſtudy with greater alacrity 
than when it is glutted with ideal pleaſurcs, 

and ſurfeited with intemperance of appli- WW 
cation. He that will not ſuffer himſelf to 

be diſcouraged by fancied impoſlibilitics, 
may ſometimes find his abilities iavigo- 

rated by the neceſſity of exerting them in 
ſhort intervals, as the force of a current u 

enereaſed by the contraction of its —_ 
: rom 
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Prom ſome cauſe like this, it has pro- 
I bably proceeded, that among thoſe who 
have contributed to the advancement of 
learning, many have riſen to eminence, in 

9 oppoſition to all the obſtacles which exter- 

"== ere e could place in their way, 
amidſt the tumult of buſineſs, the diſtreſſes 
of poverty, or the diſſipations of a wander 
ing and unſettled ſtate. A great part of 
te life of Eraſmus was one continual pere- 
erination: ill ſupplied with the 2 of 

7 — and led from city to city, and from 
kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of pa- 
= trons and preferment, hopes which always 
WE flattered and always deceived him; he yet 
found means, by unſhaken conſtancy, and a 
rigilant improvement of thoſe hours, which, 
in the midit of the moſt reſtleſs activity, will 
remain unengaged, to write more than 
another in the ſame condition would have 
boped to read. Compelled by want to at- 
tendance and ſolicitation, and ſo much 

verſed in common life, that he has tranſ- 
q mitted to us the moſt perfect delineation of 
the manners of his age, he joined to his 


r 
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.. RE Enowledge of the world ſuch application to 
m books, that he will ſtand for ever in the 
i firſt rank of literary heroes. How this 
). 8 proficiency was obtained he ſufficiently diſ- 
ts 8 covers, by informing us, that the Praiſe of 
„ RE Folly, one of his moſt celebrated perform- 
cn ances, was compoſed by him on the road to 
d Italy; ne totum illud tempus quo equo fuit 


ig Hd endum, illiteratis fabulis tereretur, leſt 


at mie hours which he was obliged to ſpend on 
== horſeback ſhould be tattled away without 
to regard to literature. : 
en n ltalian philoſopher expreſſed in his 
en motto, that time xvas his e/tate; an cſtate 
tk mdeed, which will produce nothing without 
1 cultivation, but will always ene Havre re- 
c- pay the labours of induſtry, and ſatisfy the 
i; WE moſt extenſive defires, if no part of it be 
* ſuffered to lie waſte by negligence, to be 


is Wy Over-run with noxious plants, or laid out 


. for ſne rather than for uſe, Rambler, 

P 5 5 14. The Importance of” Time, and the 
1 Proper Methods of ſgendiug it. 
it We all of us complain of the ſhortneſs 
ty of time, faith Seneca, and yet have much 
es, more than we know what to do with. Our 
i lives, ſays he, are ſpent either in doing 
to nothing at all, or doing nothing to the pur- 
es poſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to 
o- . We are always complaining our days 
are few, and acting as though there would 
uM be no end of them. That noble philoſo- 
el. Per has deſcribed our inconſiſtency with 
om 
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ourſelves in this particular by all thoſe va- 
rious turns of expreſſion and thought which 
are peculiar in his writings. 

TT often conſider mankind az wholly in- 
conſiſtent with itſelf, in a point that bears 
ſome affinity to the former. Though we 
ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life, in ge- 
neral, we are wiſhing every period of it at 
an end. The minor longs to be at age, 
then to be a man of buſineſs, then to make 
up an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, then 
to retire. Thus, although the whole of 
life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, the 
ſeveral diviſions of it appear long and te- 
dious. We are for lengthening our ſpan 
in general, but would fain contract the 
parts of which it is compoſed. The uſurer 
would be very well ſatisfied to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between the pre- 
ſent moment and the next quarter-day. 
The politician would be contented to 
loſe three years in his life, could he place 
things in the poſture which he fancies they 
will ſtand in after ſuch a revolution of 
time. The lover would be glad to ſtrike 
out of his exiſtence all the moments thax 
are to paſs away before the happy meeting. 
Thus, as faſt as our time runs, we ſhould be 
very glad, in moſt paits of our lives, that it 
ran much faſter than it does. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands ; 
nay, we wiſh away whole years, and travel 
through time, as through a country filled 
with many wild and empty waſtes which 
we would fain hurry over, that we may ar- 
rive at thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or 
po get points of reſt which are diſ- 
perſed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of moſt men into 
twenty parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt 
nineteen of them are mere gaps and chaſms, 
which are neither filled with pleaſure nor 
buſineſs. - I do not however include in this 
calculation the life of thoſe men who are in 
a perpetual hurry of affairs, but of thoſe 
only who are not always engaged in ſcenes 
of action; and I hope I ſhall not do an 
unacceptable piece of ſervice to theſe per- 
ſons, if 1 point out to them certain me- 
thods for the filling up their empty ſpaces 
of life. The methods I ſhall propoſe to 
them are as follow: | £' 

The firſt is the exerciſe-of virtue, in the 
moſt general acceptation of the word. 
That particular ſcheme which compre- 
hends the ſocial virtues, may give employ- 
ment to the moſt induſtrious temper, and 
find a man buſineſs more than the moſt ac- 
tive ſtation of life, To adviſe the ignorant. 
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relle ve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are 
duties that fall in our way almoſt every day 
of our lives. A man has frequent oppor- 
tunities of mitigating the fierceneſs of a 
party; of doing juſtice to the character of 
a deſerving man; of ſoftening the envious, 
quieting the angry, and rectifying thc pre- 
Judiced ; which are all of them employ- 
ments ſuitable to a reaſonable nature, and 
bring gre. ſati faction to the perſon who 
can buſy himſelf in them with diſcretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that 
may find employment for thoſe retired 
hours in which we are altogether left to 
ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and 
converſation; I mean that intercourſe and 
communication which every reaſonable 
creature ought to maintain with the great 
Author of his being. The man who lives 
under an habitual ſenſe of the divine pre- 
ſence, keeps up a perpetual chearfulneſs cf 
temper, and enjoys every moment the ſa- 
tis faction of thinking himſelf in company 
with his deareſt and beſt of friends. The 
time never lies heavy upon him: it is im- 
poſſible for him to be alone. His thoughts 
and paſſions are the moſt buſied at fach 
hours when thoſe of other men are the moſt 
unactive. He no ſooner Reps out of the 
world but his heart burns with devotion, 
iwells with hope, and triumphs in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of that preſence which every 
where ſurrounds him ; or, on the contrary, 
pours out its fears, its ſorrows, its appre- 

enſions, to the great Supporter of its ex- 
iſtence. 

I have here only conſidered the neceſſity 
of a man's being virtuous, that he may have 
ſomething to do; but if we conſider fur- 
ther, that the exerciſe of virtue is not only 
an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that 
its influence extends to thoſe parts of our 
exiſtence which he beyond the grave, and 


that our whole eternity is to take its colour 


from thoſe hours which we here employ 
in virtue or in vice, the argument redou- 
bles upon us, for putting in practice this 
method of paſſing away our time. | 
When a man has but a little ſtock to 
improve, and has opportunities of turning 
it all to good account, what ſhall we chink 


of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts of it to 


lie dead, and perhaps employs even the 
twentieth to his ruin or diſadvantage ? 
But becauſe the mind cannot be always in 


its fervours, nor ſtrained up to a pitch of 
virtue, it is neceſſary to find out proper 
employments for it, in its relaxations. 
The next method therefore chat I would 
To | 2 
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propoſe to fill up our time, ſhould be uſe. X | 


ful and innocent diverſions. 


I muſt con: 


feſs I think it is below reaſonable creature 2 


to be altogether converſant in ſuch diver- 


ſions as are merely innocent, and have no. 


thing elſe to recommend them, but that 


there is no hurt in them. Whether any 


kind of gaming has even thus much to ray 4 4 


for itſelt, I ſhall not determine; but I thin 


it is very wonderful to ſee perſons of th: 


-. 


beſt ſenſe paſſing away a dozen hours toge- i 


1 


ther in ſhuffling and dividing a pack of 


cards, with no other converſation but x hat 
is made up of a few game phraſes, and no 


other ideas but thoſe of black or red ſpots 


ranged together in different figures. Would 


not a man laugh to hear any one ot this 
ſpecies: complaining that life is ſhort ? 
The ſtage might be made a 


ſource of the moſt noble and uſeful enter- 


2 = 


tainments, were it under proper regu- al: 


£10ns, 


But the mind never unbends itſelf { 2 


agreeably as in the converſation of a well. 
choſen friend. There is indeed no bleſſing 
of life that is any way comparable to tie 
enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend, 
It cafes and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the underſtanding, engenders 
thought and knowledge, animates virtue 
and good reſolution, ſoothes and allays the 
paſſions, and finds employment for moit ot 
the vacant hours of life. 

Next to ſuch an intimacy with a parti- 
cular perſon, one would endeavour after a 
more general converſation with ſuch as are 
capable of edifying and entertaining thoſe 
with whom they converſe, which are qua- 
lities that ſeldom go aſunder. 6 

There are many other uſeful amuſe- 
ments of life, Which one would endeavour 
to multiply, that one might, on all occa- 
ſions, have recourſe to ſomething rather 
than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run a- 
drift with any paſſion that chances to riſe 
In it. 

A man that has a taſte in muſic, paint- 
ing, or architecture, is like one that haz 
another ſenſe, when compared with ſuch 
as have no reliſi of thoſe arts. The flo- 
riſt, the planter, the gardener, the huſband- 
man, when they are only as accompliſn- 
ments to the man of fortune, are great re- 
liefs to a country life, and many ways uſe- 
ful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 

Spectator. 
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bor man with that of other creatures; in 
= which 1 could not but obſerve, that not- 
= withſtanding. we are obliged by duty to 
reep ourſelves in conſtant employ, after 
WE the ſame manner as inferior animals are 
prompted to it by inſtinct, we fall very 
W ſhort of them in this particular. We are 
nere the more inexcuſable, becauſe there 
is a greater variety of buſineſs to which 
"IX we may apply ourſelves. Reaſon opens 
co us a large field of affairs, which other 
creatures are not capable of. Beaſts of 
prey, and I beheve of all other kinds, in their 
natural ſtate of being, divide their time be- 
tween action and relt. They are always at 
XX work or aſleep. In ſhort, their waking 
"XX hours are wholly taken up in ſeeking after 
XX their food, or in conſuming it. The human 
ſpecies only, to the great reproach ot our 
natures, are filled with complaints, that 
(„The day hangs heavy on them,“ that 
hey do not know what to do with 
IX themſelves,” that“ They are at a loſs 
how to paſs away their time,” with many 
of the like ſhameful murmurs, which we 
XX eften find in the mouths of thoſe who are 
ſtiled reaſonable beings. How monſtrous 
are ſuch expreſſions among creatures who 
s have the labours of the mind, as well as 
thoſe of the body, to furniſh them with 
proper employments ; who, beſides the bu- 
RE {ineſs of their proper callings and profeſ- 
ions, can apply themſelves to the duties of 
religion, to meditation, to the reading of 
uſetul books, to diſcourſe; in a word, who 
may exerciſe themſelves in the unbounded 
purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and every 
hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer 
or better than they were before ! 

After having been taken up for ſome 
time in this courſe of thought, I diverted 
myſelf with a book, according to my uſual 
cuſtom, in order to unbend my mind before 
went to fleep. The book I made uſe of 
on this occaſion was Lucian, where I amu- 
ſed my thoughts -for about an hour among 
my the dialogues of the dead, which in all pro- 
= bability produced the following dream. 
las conveyed, methought, into the en- 
trance of the infernal regions, where I ſaw 
Rhadamanthus, one of the judges of the 
dead, ſeated on his tribunal. On his left- 
hand ſtood the keeper of Erebus, on his 
right the keeper of Elyſium. I was told 
he fat upon women that day, there being ſe- 
veral of the ſex lately arrived, who had not 
yet their manſions afſigned them. 1 was 
ſurpriſed to hear him atk every one of them 
the ſame queſtion, namely, « What they 
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had been doing?“ Upon this queſtion 
being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, they 
ſtared one upon another, as not knowin 
what to anſwer. He then interrogated as. 
of them ſeparately. Madam, Bays he to 
the firſt of them, you have been upon the 
earth about fifty years; what have you been 
doing there all this while ? Doing ! ſays 
ſhe, reaily I do not know what I have been 
doing : 1 defire I may have time given me 
to recollect. After about half an hour's 
pauſe, ſhe told him that ſhe had been play- 
ing at crimp ; upon which Rhadamanthus 
beckoned to the keeper on his left hand, to 
take her into cuſtody. And you, madam, 
ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft 
and languiſhing air; I think you ſet out 
for this place in your nine-and-twentieth 
year, what have you been doing all this 
while ? I had a great deal of buſineſs on 
my hands, ſays ſhe, being taken up the firſt 
twelve years of my life in dreſſing a jointed 
baby, and all the remaining part of it in 
reading plays and remances. Very well, 
ſays he, you have employed your time to 
good purpoſe. Away with her. The next 
was a plain country-woman : Well, miftreſs, 
ſays Radamanthus, and what have you been 
doing? An't pleaſe your worſhip, ſays ſhe, 
J did not hve quite forty years; and in that 
time brought my huſband ſeven daughters, 
made him nine thouſand cheeſes, and left m 
eldeſt girl with him, to look after his houſe 
in my abſence, and who, I may venture to 
ſay, is as pretty a houſewite as any in the 
country. I eee ſmiled at the 
ſimplicity of the good woman, and ordered 
the keeper of Elyſium to take her into his 
care. And you, fair lady, ſays he, what 
have you been doing theſe five-and-thirzy 
years? I have been doing no hurt, I aſſure 
you, fir, ſaid ſhe. That is well, ſaid he, 
but what good have you been doing? The 
lady was in great confuſion at this queſtion, 
and not knowing what to anſwer, the two 
keepers leaped out to ſeize her at the ſame 
time; the one took her by the hand to con- 
vey her to Elyfium,the other caught hold of 
her to carry her away to Erebus. But Kha- 
damanthus obſerving an mgenucus modeſty 
in her countenance and behaviour, bid them 
both let her looſe, and ſet her aſide for a 17 
examination when he was more at leiſure. 
An old woman, of a proud and four look, 
preſented hcrielfnext at the bar, and being 
aſked what ſhe had been doing? Truly, 
{aid ſhe, I lived threefcore-and-ien years in 
a very wicked world, and. was fo angry at 
the behaviour. of a parce} of young, Uirts, 
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off, Upon the approach of the keeper of Y 
Erebus, her colour faded, her 1 1 
puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole il 


that I paſſed moſt of my laſt years in con- 
-demning the follies of the times; I was 
every day blaming the filly conduct of 
ple about me, in order to deter thoſe 
converſed with from falling into the like 


errors and Ne ery well, ſays 
Rhadamanthus; but did you keep the ſame 


watchful eye over your own actions? Why 
truly, ſays ſhe, I was ſo taken up with 
publiſhing the faults of others, that I had 
no time to conſider my own. Madam, ſays 
Rhadamanthus, be pleaſed to file off to 
the left, and make room for the venerable 
matron that ſtands behind you. Old gen- 
tlewoman, ſays he, I think you are tour- 
Tcore : you have heard the queſtion, what 
have you been doing fo long in the world ? 
Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, I have been doing what 
I ſhould not have done, but I had made a 
firm refolution to have changed my life, 
If I had not been ſnatched off by an un- 
timely end. Madam, ſays he, you will 
Pleaſe to follow your leader: and ſpying 
another of the ſame age, interrogated her 
in the ſame form. To which the matron 
| replied, I have been the wife of a huſ- 
band who was as dear to me in his old 
age as in his youth. I have been 2 mo- 
ther, and yery happy in my children, whom 
I endeavoured to bring up in every thing 
that is good. My 25 ſon 15 bleſt by 
the poor, and beloved by every one that 
knows him. I lived within my own fa- 
mily, and left it much more wealthy than 
I found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew the 
yalue of the old lady, ſmiled upon her in 
ſuch a manner, that the keeper of Ely- 
fium, who knew his office, reached out his 
hand to her. He no ſooner touched her, 
hut her wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, 
her cheeks glowed with bluſhes, and ſhe 
appeared in full bloom and beauty. A 
young woman obſerving that this officer, 
who conducted the happy to Ely ſium, was 
ſo great à beautifier, longed to be in his 
hands; ſo that preſſing through the crowd, 
ſhe was the next chat appeared at the bar. 
And being aſked what the had been doin 
the five-and-twenty years that ſhe had 
aſſed in the world? I have endeavoured, 
* ſhe, ever ſince I came to years of 
diſcretion, to make myſelf lovely, and gain 
admirers. In order to it, I paſſed my 
time in bottling up May-dew,. inventing 
white 'waſhes, mixing colours, cutting out 
patches, conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting my 
complexion, tcaring off my tucker, fink- 
ing my ſtays —Khadamanthus, without 
hearing her out, gave the gn 40 take her 


of time. 


perſon loſt in deformity. + 
I was then ſurprized with a diſtant 


ſonnd of a whole troop of females, that N 
came forward laughing, ſinging, and danc. 
ing. I was very deſirous to know the re. 


ception they would meet with, and withal f 


was very apprehenſive, that Rhadaman- 


thus would ſpail their mirth: But at their 1 


great that it awakened me. 


nearer approach the noiſe grew ſo very al 


I lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on Wl 
the oddneſs of this dream, and could not 
forbear aſking my own heart, what I was 
doing? I anſwered myſelf that I was writ. x 
ing Guardians. If my readers make as mw 
good a uſe of this work as I deſign the 
thould, I hope it will never be imputed id 
me as a work that is vain and unpro- 


fitable. | 
I ſhall conclude this 


mination. If every one of them frequently 
lays his hand upon his heart, and conſiders 


what he is doing, it will check him in all © 


the idle, or, what is worte, the vicious 
moments of lite, lift up his mind when 
it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent 
actions, and encourge him when he is en- 
gaged in thoſe which are virtuous and lau- 
dable. In a word, it will very much alle- 
viate that guilt which the beſt of men have 
reaſon to acknowledge in their daily con- 
feſſions, of leaving undone thoſe things 
which they ought to have done, and of 
doing thoſ2 things which they ought not 
to have done.“ | Guardian, 


§ 16. 4 Knowledge of the Uje and Value of 

„ very imporlant to Youth. 
There is nothing which I more wiſh that 
you ſhould know, and which tewer people 
do know, than the true uſe and value of 
time, It is in every body's mouth; but in 
few people's practice. Every fool who 
ſlatterns away his whole time in nothings, 
uiters, however, ſome trite common-place 
ſentence, of which there are millions, to 
prove, at once, the value and the fleetneſs 
The ſun-dials, likewiſe, all over 
Europe, have ſome ingenious inſcription to 
that effect; ſo that nobody ſquanders away 
their time, without hearing and ſecing, dai- 
ly, how neceſſary it is to employ it well, 
aud how irrecoverable it is ut loſt, But 
all theſe admonitions are uſeleſs, where 
there is not a fund of good ſenſe and _ 
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n to ſaoveſt them, rather than receive 
3 4 52 manner in Which you now 
eu me that you employ your time, I flat- 
er myſelf, that you have that fund: that 
ce fund which will make you rich in- 


nat ieed. I do not, therefore, mean to = 
ic- ou a critical eſſay upon the uſe and abuſe 
ce f time; 1 will only give you ſome hints, 
al ith regard to the uſe of one particular 


eriod of that long time which, I hope, 
ou have before you; I mean the next two 
ears. Remember then, that whatever 
M 3 nowledge you do not ſolidly lay the foun- 
ation of before you are eighteen, you will 
ever be maſter of While you breathe, 

as Knowledge is a comfortable and neceſſary 
Retreat and ſhelter for us in an advanced 
19 7 ge; and if we do not plant it while young, 
vin give us no ſhade when we grow old. 
IF ncither require nor expect from you 
reat application to books, after you are 
nce thrown out into the great world. 1 
now it is impoſſible ; and it may even, in 
some caſes, be improper : this, therefore, 
"$23 your time, and your only time, for un- 
earied and uninterrupted application. If 


| ou ſhould ſometimes think it a little la- 
Ss Porious, conſider, that labour is the una- 
n oidable fatigue of a neceſſary journey. 
t ire more hours a day you travel, the 
- EZRgooner you will be at your journey's end. 
he fooner you are qualined for your li- 
„ oerty, the ſooner you ſhall have it; and 
our manumiſſion will entirely depend up- 
on the manner in which you employ the 
intermediate time. I think I offer you a 
very good bargain, when I promiſe you, 


upon my word, that, if you will do every 
ching that I would have you do, till you 
are eighteen, I will do every thing that 
= you would have me do, ever afterwards. 

1 Fe Lord Cheſterfield. 


$ 17. Ox a lazy and trifling Diſpoſition. 
BE There are two ſorts of underſtandings ; 
one of which hinders a man from ever be- 
ng conſiderable, and the other commonly 
makes him ridiculous; I mean the lazy 
mind, and the trifling frivolous mind. Vours, 
J hope, is neither: The lazy mind will 
not take the trouble of going to the bot- 
em of any ching; but, diſcouraged by 
ble firſt difficulties, (and every thing worth 
haowing or having is attended with ſome) 
ſtops ſhort, contents itſelf with eaſy, and, 
cunſequettly, ſuperficial knowledge, and 
Preters a great degree of ignorance to a 
mall degree of trouble. Theſe people 
cher think, or. repreſent, moſt things as 
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. whereas few things are ſo to 
induſtry and activity. But difficulties ſeem 
to them impoſſibilities, or at leaſt they pre- 
tend to think them ſo, by way of excuſe 
for their lazineſs. An hour's attention to 
the ſame object is too laborious for them; 
they take every thing in the light in which 
it at firſt rote! en itielf, never conſider it 
in all its different views; and, in ſhort, 
never think it thorough. The conſequence 
of this 1s, that when they come to ſpeak 
upon theſe ſubje&s before people who have 
conſidered them with attention, they onl 
diſcover their own ignorance and el. 
and lay themſelves open to anſwers that 
put them in confuſion. 

Do not then be diſcouraged by the firſt 

di fficulties, but contra audentior ito and 
reſolve to go to the bottom of all thoſe 
things, which every gentleman ought to 
know well. Thoſe arts or ſciences, which 
are peculiar to certain profeſſions, need not 
be deeply known by thoſe who are not in- 
tended for thoſe profeſſions. As, for in- 
ſtance, fortification and navigation ; of both 
which, a ſuperficial and general know- 
ledge, ſuch as the common courſe of con- 
verſation, with a very little enquiry on your 
part, will give you, is ſufficient. Though, 
by the way, a little more knowledge of for- 
tification may be of ſome uſe to you; as 
the events of war, in ſieges, make many 
of the terms of that ſcience occur frequen t- 
ly in common converſations ; and one would 
be ſorry to ſay, like the Marquis de Maſ- 
carille, in Moliere's Frecieuſes Ridicules, 
when he hears of une demie Lune: Ma foi, 
c' toit bien une Lune toute entiere. But thoſe 
things which every gentleman, indepen - 
dently of profeſſion, ſkuuld know, he ought 


to know well, and dive into all the depths 


of them. Such are languages, hiſtory, and 
geography, ancient and modern; philoſo- 
phy, rational logic, rhetoric; and for you 
particularly, the conſtitutions, and the ci- 
vil and military ſtate of every country in 
Europe. This, I confeſs, is a pretty large 
circle of knowledge, attended with ſome 
difficulties, and requiring ſome trouble, 
which, however, an active and induſtrious 
mind will overcome, aud be amply re- 

paid. | | 
The trifling and frivolous mind is al- 
ways buſied, but to little purpoſe ; it takes 
little objects for great ones, and throws 
away upon trities that time and attention 
which only important things deſerve, Knick- 
knacks, butterflies, ſhells, inſects, &c. are 
the objects of their moſt ſerious zeſcarches, 
They 


26 
They contemplate the dreſs, not the cha- 
racters, of the company they keep. They 
attend more to the decorations of a play, 
than to the ſenſe of it; and to the ce- 
remonies of a court, more than to its po- 
fitics. Such an employment of time is an 
- abfolute loſs of it. | 

Lord Cheſterſield's Letters. 


& 18. The bad Effects of Indolence. 


No other diſpoſition or turn of mind fo 
totally unfits a man for all the ſocial offices 
of life, as Indolence. An idle man is a 
mere blank in the creation: he ſzems made 
for no end, and lives to no purpoſe. He 
cannot engage himſelf in any employment 
or profeſſion, becauſe he will neyer have 
. enough to follow it: he can ſuc- 
ceed in no undertaking, for he will never 
purſue it; he muſt be a bad huſband, fa- 
ther, and relation, for he will not take the 
teaſt pains to preſerve his wife, children, 
and family, from ſtarving ; and he muſt be 
a worthleſs friend, for he would not draw 
his hand from his boſom, though to pre- 
vent the deſtruction of the umverſe. If 
he is born poor, he will remain ſo all his 
life, which he will probably end 1n a ditch, 
or at the gallows: if he embarks in trade, 
he will be a bankrupt: and if he is a per- 
fon of fortune, his ſtewards will acquire 
immenſe eſtates, and he himſelf perhaps 
will die in the Fleet. 

It ſhould be confidered, that nature did 
not bring us into the world in a ſtate of 

rfection, but has left us in a capacity of 
improvement; which ſhould ſeem to inti- 
mate, that we ſhould labour to reader our- 
ſelves excellent. Very few are ſuch ab- 
ſolute idiots, as not to be able to become 
at leaſt decent, if not eminent, in their 
ſeveral ſtations, by unwearied and keen ap- 


plication : nor are there any poſſeſſed of 


ſuch tranſcendent genius and abilities, as 
to render all pains and diligence unneceſ- 
ſary. Perſeverance will overcome diffi- 
culties, which at firſt appear inſuperable; 
and it is amazing to conſider, how great 
and numerous obſtacles may be removed 
by a continual attention to any particular 
point. I will not mention here the trite 
example of Demoithenes, who got ver the 
greateſt natural unpediments to oratory, 
but content myſelf with a more modern 
and familiar inſtance. Being at Sadler's 
Wells a few nights ago, I could not but 
admire the ſurprifing teats of activity there 
exhibited ; and at the ſame time reflected, 


what incredible pains and labour it muſt 


- 
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have coſt the performers to arrive at the il 
art of writhing their bodies into ſuch va. 
nous and unnatural contortions. , But 1 
was moſt taken with the ingenious artiſt, i 
who after fixing two bells to each foot, the Wi 
ſame number to cach hand, and with great Wl 
2 placing a cap and bells on his 
ad, played ſeveral tunes, and went thro 
as regular triple peals and bub-majors, a; mr; 
the boys of Chriit-caurch Hoſpital ; all 
which he effected by the due jerking of by 
his arms and legs, and nodding his head 
backward and forward. If this artiſt had 
taken equal pains to employ his head in 
another way, he might perhaps have been 
as deep a proficient in numbers as Jede. 
diah Buxton, or at leaſt a tolerable mo- 
dern rhymer, of which he is now no bad 
emblem: and if our fine ladies would uſe B *. 
equal diligence, they might taſhion their ll 
minds as ſucceſsfully, as Madam Catharina 
diſtorts her body. 
There is not in the world a more uſe. 
leſs, idle animal, than he who contents 
himſelf with being merely a gentleman, 
He has an eſtate, therefore he will not en- 
deavour to acquire knowledge: he is not 
to labour in any vocation, therefore he will 
do nothing. But the misfortune is, that 8 
there is no ſuch thing in nature as a ne- 
gative virtue, and that abſolute idleneſs is 


impracticable. He, who does no good, 
will certainly do miſchief; and the mind. 
if it is not ſtored with uſeful knowledge, 
will neceſſarily become a magazine of non- WW _ 
ſenſe and trifles. Wherefore a gentleman, 78 
though he is not obliged to riſe to open "53 
his ſhop, or work at his trade, ſhould al- 
ways find ſome ways of employing his Wm 
time to advantage. If he — no ad- -# 
vances in wiſdom, he will become more 17 
and more a ſlave to folly ; and he that does 
nothing, becauſe he has nothing to do, will 
become vicious and let aa or at beſt 9 5 
ridiculous and contemptible. = 
I do not know a more melancholy ob- 
ject, than a man of an honeſt heart and Wi 
ſine natural abilities, whoſe good qualities 
are thus deſtroyed by indolence. Such a 


perſon is a conſtant plague to all his friends 
and acquaintance, with all the means in his 
power of adding to their happineſs; and 
ſuffers himſelf to take rank among the 
loweſt characters, when he might render 
himſelf conſpicuous among the higheſt. 
Nobody is more univerſally tered and 
more univerſally ayoided, than my friend 
Careleſs. He 1s an humane man, who 
never did a beneficent action; and a _ 
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on whom it is im- 


* 
of * 

Ne 
bt 


2 8 haken in ri » 
double to depend. With the beſt head, 


A 7 » fible 9 
i the beſt heart, he regulates his con- 
it, . & in the moſt abſurd manner, and fre- 
the Wo uently injures his friends; for whoever 
cat neglects to do juſtice to himſelf, muſt ine- 
hi vicably wrong thoſe with whom he is con- 
ro' Rn cd ; and it is by no means a true max- 
im, that an idle man hurts nobody but 
all himſelf. | | 
of al re then is not to be conſidered in 
ad tme light of mere innocence, or abſtaining 
ad rom harm; but as the exertion of our 


faculties in doing good: as Titus, when 
ie had let a day ſhip undiſtinguiſned by 
come att of virtue, cried out, I have loſt 
a day.” If we regard our tune in this 
Flight, how many days ſhall we look back 
upon as irretrievably loſt ! and to how nar- 
ow a compaſs would ſuch a method of 
calculation frequently reduce the longeſt 
Fic! If we were to number our days, ac- 
eording as we have applied them to vir- 
tue, it would occaſion ſtrange revolutions 
in the manner of reckoning the ages of 
men. We ſhould ſee ſome few arrived to 
ot Fa good old age in the prime of their youth, 
i and meet with ſeveral young fellows of 
fourſcore. 
Agreeable to this way of thinking, I 
remember to have met with the epitaph of 
an aged man four years old; dating his 
EX cxiſtence from the time of his reformation 
trom evil courſes. The inſcriptions on moſt 
a tomb-ſtones commemorate no acts of vir- 
„ tue performed by the perſons who lie un- 
der them, but only record, that they were 
born one day, and died another. But I 
s would fain have thoſe people, whoſe lives 
= have been uſeleſs, rendered of ſome ſer- 
vice after their deaths, by affording leſſons 
of inſtruction and morality to thoſe they 
leave behind them. Wherefore I could 
wich, that, in every pariſh, ſeveral acres 
= vcre marked out for a new and ſpacious 
WE burying-ground : in which every perſon, 
= whole remains are there depoſited, ſhould 
have a ſmall ſtone laid over them, reckon- 
nung their age, according to the manner in 
= wich they have improved or abuſed the 
time allotted them in their lives. In ſach 
circumſtances, the plate on a coffin might 
be the higheſt panegyric which the deceaſ- 
ed could receive; and a little ſquare ſtone, 
inſcribed with Ob. Ann. ta. 80, would 
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adulation of modern e puaphs. Connoiſſeur. 
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be a nobler eulogium, than all the lapidary 
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$ 19. The innocent Pleaſures of Childhood. 


As it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret 
unenvied pleaſure from a thouſand inci- 
dents — by other men, I threw 
myſelf into a ſhort tranſport, forgetting 
— age, and fancying myſelf a ſchool- 


This imagination was ſtrongly favoured 
by the preſence of ſo many young boys, 
in whole looks were legible the ſprightly 
paſſions of that age, which raiſed in me a 
ſort of ſympathy. Warm blood thrilled 
through every vein; the faded memory 
of thoſe enjoyments that once gave me 
pleaſure, put on more lively colours, 
and a thouſand gay amuſements filled my 
mind. 

It was not without regret, that I was 
forſaken by this waking dream. The 
cheapneſs of puerile delights, the guiltleſe 
Joy they leave upon the mind, the bloom- 
ing hopes that lift up the ſoul in the aſcent 
of life, the pleaſure that attends the gra- 
dual opening of the imagination, and the 
dawn of reaſon, made me think moſt men 
found that ſtage the moit agreeable part of 
their journey. 

When men come to riper years, the in- 
nocent diverſions which exalted the ſpirits, 
and eue. health of body, indolence of 
mind, and refreſhing ſlumbers, are too of- 
ten exchanged for criminal deiights, which 
fill the foul with anguith, and the body 
with diſeaſe. The grateful employment 
of admiring and raiting themſelves to an 
imitation of the polite ſtile, beautiful images, 
and noble ſentiments of ancient authors, is 
abandoned for law-latin, the lucubratians 
of our paltry news-mongers, and that 
ſwarm of vile pamphlets which corrupt 
our taſte, and infeſt the public. The ideas 
of virtue which the characters of heroes 
had imprinted on their minds, inſenfibly 
wear out, and they come to be influenced 
by the nearer examples of a degenerate 
age. 

In the morning of life, when the ſoul 
firſt makes her entrance into the world, all 
things look freſh and gay; their novelty 
ſurprizes, and every little glitter or gaudy 
colour tranſports the ſtranger. But by 
degrees the ſenſe grows callous, and we 
loſe that exquiſite reliſh of trifles, by the 
time our minds ſhould be ſuppoſed ripe 
for rational entertainments. I cannot make 
this reflection without being touched with 
a commiſeration of that ſpecies called beaus, 
the happineſs of thoſe men neceſſarily ter- 

minating 
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minating with their childhood, who, from 
a want of knowing other purſuits, continue 
a fondneſs for the delights of that age, 
after the reliſh of them is decayed. ' 
Providence hath with a bountiful hand 
prepared a _ of pleaſures for the va- 
rious ſtages of hfe. It behoves us not to 
be wanting to ourſelves in forwarding the 
intentioh' of nature, by the culture of our 
minds, and a due preparation of each fa- 
culty for the enjoyment of thoſe objects 
it is capable of being affected with. 

As our parts open and diſplay by gen- 
tle degrees, we riſe from the gratifications 
of ſenſe, to reliſh thoſe of the mind. In 
the ſcale of pleaſure, the loweſt are ſen- 
ſaal delights, which are ſucceeded by the 
more enlarged views and gay portraitures 
of a lively imagination; and theſe give 
way to the ſublimer pleaſures of reaſon, 
which diſcover the cauſes and deſigns, the 
frame, connection, and ſymmetry of things, 
and fill the mind with the contemplation 
of intellectual beauty, order, and truth. 

Hence I regard our public ſchools and 
univerſities, not only as nurſeries of men 
for the ſervice of the church and ſtate, 
but alſo as places deſigned to teach man- 
kind the moſt refined luxury, to raiſe the 
mind to its due perfection, and give it a 
taſte for thoſe entertainments which af- 


ford the higheſt tranſport, without the 


groſſneſs or remorſe that attend vulgar en- 
zoyments. 

In thoſe hlefſed retreats men enjoy the 
Fweets of ſolitude, and yet converſe with 
the greateſt genu that have appeared in 
every age; wander through the delightful 

mazes of every art and ſcience, and as 
they gradually enlarge their ſphere of 
knowledge, at once rejoice in their pre- 
Fent poſſeſſions, and are animated by the 
boundleſs proſpect of future diſcoveries. 
There, a generous emulation, a noble 
thirſt of fame, a love of truth and honour- 
able regards, reign in minds as yet un- 
tainted from the world. There, the ſtock 
of learning tranſmitted down from the an- 
cients, is preſerved, and receives a daily 
increaſe; and it is thence propagated by 
men, who having finiſhed their ſtudies, go 
into the world, and ſpread that general 
knowledge and good taſte throughout the 
land, which is ſo diftant from the barba- 
riſm of its ancient inhabitants, or the fierce 
genius of its invaders. And as it is evi- 
Tat that our literature is owing to the 
ſchools and univerſities; ſo it cannot be 
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denied, that theſe are owing to our re? 
ligion. _} | 

It was „ if not altogether, upon 
religious conſiderations that princes, a; 
well as private perſons, have erected col. 
leges, and aſſigned liberal endowments to 
ſtudents and profeſſors. Upon the ſame mi 
account they meet with encouragement and 
protection from all chriſtian ſtates, as being = 
eſteemed a neceſſary means to have the 
ſacred oracles and primitive traditions of 
3 preſerved and underſtood. And 
it is well known, that after a long night of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, the reforma. 
tion of the church and that of learning 
began together, and made proportionalle 
advances, the latter having been the effect 
of the former, which of courſe engaged 
men in the ſtudy of the learned languages 
and of antiquity. Guardian. 


$ 20. On Chearfulns/5. 


T have always preferred chearfulneſs to 
mirth. The latter I conſider as an act, 
the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth 
is ſnort and tranſient, chearfulneſs fixed 
and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed 
into the greateſt tranſports of mirth, who 
are ſubje& to the greateſt Nees of 
melancholy : on the contrary, chearfulneſs, a 
though it does not give the mind ſuch an | 
exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from fal- 
2 Fro any depths of forrow. Mirth 
is like a flaſh of lightning, thit breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters 
for a moment ; chearfulneſs keeps up a 
kind of day-light in the mind, and fills 
with a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. 
Men of auſtere principles look upon Wm 
mirth as too wanton and diſſolute for a 
ſtate of probation, and as filled with a 
certain triumph and inſolence of heart that 
is inconſiſtent with a life which is every 
moment obnoxious to the greateſt dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have obſerved, 
that the ſacred Perſon who was the great 
pattern of perfection, was never ſeen to 
laugh. 
Chearfulneſs of mind is not liable te 
any of theſe exceptions ; it is of a ſerious 
and compoſed nature; it does not throw 
the mind into a condition improper for the 
preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very con- 
ſpicuous in the characters of thoſe who 
are looked upon as the greateſt philoſophers 
among the heathens, as well as among 
thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteemed 
as ſaints and holy men among VO, 
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If we conſider chearfulneſs in three 


lights, with regard to ourſelves, to thoſe 


we converſe with, and to the great Author 
of our being, it will not a little recom- 
mend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The 
man who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame 


5 | of mind, is not only eaſy in his thoughts, but 
perfect maſter of all the powers and facul- 


ties of the ſoul: his imagination is always 
clear, and his judgment undiſturbed; his 


1 temper is even and unruffled, whether in 


action or ſolitude. He comes with a reliſh 
to all thoſe goods which nature has pro- 
vided for him, taſtes all the a of 
the creation which are poured about him, 
and does not feel the full weight of thoſe 
accidental evils which may befal him. 

If we conſider him in relation to the 
perſons whom he converſes with, it natu- 


; 4 | rally produces love and good-will towards 


him. A chearful mind is not only diſ- 
== poſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes 
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. 4 Within its influence. 
pleaſed, he does not know why, with the 


the ſame good- humour in thoſe who come 
A man finds himſelf 


chearfulneſs of his companion : it is like 


a ſudden ſunſhine, that awakens a ſecret de- 


light in the mind, without her attending to 


it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, 
and naturally flows out into friendſhip and 


benevolence towards the perſon who has 
fo kindly an effect upon it. 

When I conſider this chearful ſtate of 
mind 1n its third relation, I cannot but look 
upon 1t as a conſtant habitual gratitude to 
the great Author of nature. An inward 
chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſ- 

ving to Providence under all its diſpen- 

tions. It is a kind of acquieſcence in 
the ſtate wherein we are placed, and a ſe- 


ceret approbation of the divine will in his 


conduct towards man. 

There are but two things, which, in my 
opinion, can reaſonably deprive us of this 
chearfulneſs of heart. Ihe firſt of theſe is the 
ſenſe of guilt. A man who lives in a ſtate 
of vice and im penitence, can have no title 
to that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind 
which is the health of the ſoul, and the na- 
tural effect of virtue and innocence. Chear- 
fulneſs in an ill man deſerves a harder 
name than language can furniſh us with, 
and is many degrees beyond what we com- 


' monly call folly or madneſs. 


Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of 
a Supreme Being, and conſequently of a 
future ſtate, under whatſoever title it ſhel- 
ters itſelf, may hkewiſe very reaſonably 
deprive a man of tlus chearfulneſs of tem- 
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29 
per. There is ſomething ſo particularly 


gloomy and offenſive to human nature in 
the proſpet of non-exiſtence, that I can- 
not — wonder, with many excellent wri- 
ters, how it 1s poſſible for a man to out- 
live the expectation of it. For my own 


part, I think the being of a God is ſo 


little to be doubted, that it is almoſt the 
only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth 
as we meet with in every object, in eve 
occurrence, and in every thought. If we 
look into the characters of this tribe of in- 
fidels, we generally find they are made up 
of pride, ſpleen, and cavil: it is indeed 
no wonder, that men, who are uneaſy to 
themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the 
world; and how is it poſſible for a man 
to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, 
who is in danger every moment of loſing 
his entire exiſtence, and dropping into 
nothing ? 

The vicious man and Atheiſt have there- 
fore no pretence to chearfulneſs, and would 
act very unreaſonably, ſhould they endea- 
vour after it. It is impoſſible for any one 
to live in good-humour, and enjoy his pre- 
ſent exiſtence, who is apprehenſive either 
of torment or of annihilation 3 of being 
miſerable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned theſe two great 


principles, which are deſtructive of chear- 


fulneſs in their own nature, as well as in 
right reaſon, I cannot think of any other 
that ought to baniſh this happy- temper 
from a virtuous mind. Pain and ſickneſs, 
ſhame and reproach, poverty and old-age, 
nay death it{elf, conſidering the ſhortneſs 
of their duration, and the advantage we 
may reap from them, do not deſerve the 
name of evils. A good mind may bear 
up under them with fortitude, with indo- 
lence, and with chearfulneſs of heart. 'The 
tofling of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe 


him, which he is {ure will bring him to a 


Joyful harbour, 

A man, who uſes his beſt endeavours to 
live according to the dictates of virtue and 
right reaſon, has two perpetual ſources of 
chearfulneſs, in the coniideration of his 
own nature, and of that Being on whom 
he has a dependence. If he looks into 
himſelf, he cannot but rejoice in that ex- 
iſtence, which is ſo lately beſtowed upon 
him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its beginning. 
How many ſelf-congratulations naturally 
ariſe in the mind, when it reflects on this 
its entrance into eternity, when it takes a 
view of thoſe improveable faculties, which 

in 
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30 BOOK THE FIRST. 1 
a more than ordinary gaiety and chearful. Wl 


in a few years, and even at its firſt ſetting 
out, have made fo conſiderable a progres, 


and which will be ſtill receiving an increaſe 


of perfection, and conſequently an increaſe 
of _ The ——— of ſuch a 
being ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy 
through the ſoul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himſelf every mo- 
ment as more happy than he knows how 
to conceive. 

The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to 
2 good mind is, its conſideration of that 
Being on whom we have our dependence, 
and in whom, though we behold him as yet 
but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his per- 
ſections, we ſee every thing that we can 


imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. 
We find ourſelves every where upheld by 


his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an im- 
. of love and mercy. In ſhort, we 
depend upon a Being, whoſe power qua- 
Hfies him to make us happy by an infinity 
of means, whoſe goodneſs and truth en- 
gage him to make thoſe happy who defire 
it of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs 
will ſecure us in this happineſs to all eter- 


Such conſiderations, which every one 
ſhould perpetually cheriſh in his thoughts, 
will baniſh from us all that ſecret heavineſs 
of heart which unthinking men are ſubject 
to when they he under no real affliction, 
all that anguiſh which we may feel from 
any evil that actually oppreſſes us, to which 
I may likewiſe add thoſe little cracklings 
of mirth and folly, that are apter to be- 
tray virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh 
in us ſuch an even and chearful temper, as 
makes us pl eaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe 
with whom we converſe, and to him whom 
we are made to pleaſe, Spectator, 


8 21. On the Advantages of a che arful 


7 emper. 


Chearfulneſs is, in the firſt place, the 
beſt promoter of health. Repinings and 
ſecret murmurs of heart give impercepti- 


ble ſtrokes to thoſe delicate fibres of which 


the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out 
the machine inſenſibly; not to mention 
thoſe violent ferments which they ſtir up 
in the blood, and thoſe irregular diſturbed 
motions, which they raiſe in the animal 
ſpirits. I ſcarce remember, in my own 

ſervation, to have met with many old 
men, or with ſuch, who (to uſe our Eng- 
liſh phraſe) e rms that had not at leaſt 
a certain indoletice in their humour, if not 


neſs of heart. 'The truth of it is, health 


and chearfulneſs mutually beget each other; : 


with this difference, that we ſeldom meet 
with a pau degree of health which is not 
attended with a certain chearfulneſs, but 


very often ſee chearfulneſs where there is 


no great degree of health, 


Chearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly 1 


regard to the mind as to the body: it ba- = 


niſhes all anxious care and diſcontent, 
ſoothes and compoſes — and 
keeps the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But 
having already touched on this laſt conſi- 


deration, I ſhall here take notice, that the 


world in which we are placed, is filled 
with innumerable objects that are proper 


to raiſe and keep alive this happy temper 


of mind. | 

If we conſider the world in its ſubſer- 
viency to man, one would think it was 
made for our uſe ; but if we conſider it 
in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
would be apt to conclude it was made for 
our pleaſure. The ſun, which is as the 
great ſoul of the univerſe, and produces all 
the neceſſaries of life, has a particular in- 
fluence in chearing the mind of man, and 
making the heart glad. 

Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are 
made for our ſervice er ſuſtenance, at the 
ſame time either fill the woods with their 
muſic, furniſh us with game, or raiſe pleaſ- 
ing ideas in us by the delightfulneſs of 
their appearance. Fountains, lakes, and 
rivers, are as refreſhing to the imagina- 
mw as to the ſoil through which they 
paſs. 

There are writers of great diſtinction, 
who have made it an argument for Provi- 
dence, that the whole earth is covered 
with green, rather than with any other 
colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of 
light and ſhade, that it comforts and 
ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weakening 
or grieving it. For this reaſon, ſeveral 


painters have a green cloth hanging near 


them, to eaſe the eye upon, after too great 
an application to their colouring, A fa- 
mous modern philoſopher accounts for it 
in the following manner: All colours that 
are more luminous, ove er and diſſi- 

ate the animal ſpirits which are employed 
in ſight; on the contrary, thoſe that are 
more obſcure do not give the animal ſpi- 
rits a ſufficient re; whereas, the rays 
that produce in us the idea of green, fall 


upon the eye jn ſuch a due proportion, 
that 
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l t they give the animal ſpirits their pro- 
th r Ds — by keeping up the ſtruggle 
r; ga a juſt balance, excite a very pleaſing 
ct Mad agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be 
ot What it will, the effect is certain; for which 
it an, the poets aſcribe to this particular 


= the epithet of chearful. : 

1 To 2 further . double end in 
e works of nature, and how they are, at 
"I - ſame time, both uſeful and entertain- 
bb g, we find that the moſt important parts 
me vegetable world are thoſe which are 
e moſt beautiful. Theſe are the ſeeds 
Sy which the ſeveral races of plants are 
ropagated and continued, and which are 
ways lodged in flowers or bloſſoms. Na- 
ure ſeems to hide her principal deſign, 
nd to be induſtrious in making the earth 
ay and delightful, while ſhe is carrying 
n her great work, and intent upon her 
en preſervation. The huſbandman, at- 
er the ſame manner, is 9 in laying 
out the whole country into a kind of gar- 
een or landſkip, and making every thing 
nile about him, whilſt, in reality, he thinks 
f nothing but of the harveſt, and increaſe 
which is to ariſe from it. 

We may further obſerve how Provi- 
eence has taken care to keep up this 
bearfulneſs in the mind of man, by hav- 
ig formed it after ſuch a manner, as to 
make it capable of conceiving delight from 
eeveral objects which ſeem to have very 
little uſe in them; as from the wildneſs of 
rocks and deſerts, and the like groteſque 
parts of nature. Thoſe who are verſed in 
philoſophy may ſtill carry this conſidera- 
tion higher, by obſerving, that if matter 
had appeared to us hs only with 
thoſe real qualities which it actually poſ- 
(ſeſſes, it would have made but a very joy- 
leis and uncomfortable figure; and why 
has Providence given it a power of pro- 
ducing in us ſuch imaginary qualities, as 
We taſtes and colours, ſounds and ſmells, heat 
and cold, but that man, while he is con- 
verſant in the lower ſtations of nature, might 
have his mind cheared and delighted with 
agreeable ſenſations ? In ſhort, the whole 
umverſe is a kind of theatre filled with 


muſement, or admiration. 

The reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt 
to him the viciſſitude of day and night, the 
change of ſeaſons, with all that variety of 
ſcenes which diverſify the face of nature, 
and fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſ- 
ſion of beautiful and pleaſing images. 

I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral en- 


RELIGIOUS, 


objects that either raiſe in us pleaſure, a- 


3r 
tertainments of art, with the pleaſures of 
friendſhip, books, converſation, and. other 
accidental diverſions of life, becauſe 1 
would only take notice of ſuch incitements 
to a chearful temper, as ofter themſelves 
to perſons of all ranks and conditions, and 
which may ſufficiently ſhew us, that Provi- 
dence did not deſign this world ſhould be 
filled with murmurs and repinings, or that 
the heart of man ſhould be involved in 
gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this chearfulneſs 
of temper, as it is a virtue in which our 
countrymen are obſerved to be more defi- 
cient than any other nation. Melanchol 
is a kind of demon that haunts our iſland, 
and often conveys herſelf to us m an eaſ- 
terly wind. A celebrated French noveliſt, 
in oppoſition to thoſe who begin their ro- 
mances with a flowery ſeaſon of the year, 
enters on his ſtory thus : © In the gloomy 
month of November, when the people 
© of England hang and drown themſelves, 
© a diſconſolate lover walked out into the 
« fields,” & WG. 

Every one ought to fence againſt the 
temper of his climate or conſtitution, and 
frequently to indulge in himſelf thoſe con- 
fiderations which may give him a ſerenity 
of mind, and enable him to bear up chear- 
fully againſt thoſe little evils and misfor- 
tunes which are common to human nature, 
and which, by a right improvement of them, 
will produce a ſatiety of joy, and an unin- 
terrupted happineſs. 

At the ſame time that I would engage 
my reader to conſider the world in its moſt 
agreeable lights, I muſt own there are 
many evils which naturally ſpring up a- 
midſt the entertainments that are provided 
for us; but theſe, if rightly conſidered, 
mould be far from overcaiting the mind 
with ſorrow, or deſtroying that chearfulneſs 
of temper which I have been recommend- 
ing. This interſperſion of evil with good, 
and pain with pleaſure, in the works of 
nature, 1s yery truly aſcribed by Mr. Locke, 
in his Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding, 
to a moral reaſon, in the following words: 

© Beyond all this, we may find another 
© reaſon why God hath ſcattered up and 
down ſeveral degrees of pleafure and 
© pain, in all the things that environ and 
affect us, and blended them together, in 
almoſt all that our thoughts and ſenſes 
have to do with; that we, ſinding imper- 
fe ction, diſſatis faction, and want of com- 
« plete happineſs in all the enjoyments 
© which the creatures can afford us, might 

© be 
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* be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, 
with whom there is fulneſs of joy, and 
re at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for 
& evermore.“ Spectator. 


8 22. _ On Truth and Sincerity, 


Truth and reality have all the advantages 
af ap e, and many more. If the 
ſhew of any thing be goed for any thing, 
J am ſure ſincerity is better: for why does 
any man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that which 
ke is not, but becauſe he thinks it good to 
have ſuch a quality as he E to? for 
to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on 


the appearance of ſome real excellency. 


Now the beſt way in the world for a man 
to ſeem to be any thing, is really to be 
what he would ſeem to be. Beſides, that 
it is many times as troubleſome to make 


the pretence of a good quality, as to 


have it; and if a man have it not, it is ten 
to one but he is diſcovered- to want it, 
and then all his pains and labour to ſeem 
to have it is loſt. There is ſomething un- 
natural in painting, which a ſkilful eye will 
eaſily diſcern from native beauty and com- 
plexion. | 
It is hard to perſonate and act a part 
long; for where truth is not at the bottom, 
nature will always be endeavouring to re- 
turn, and will peep out and betray herſelf 
one time or other. Therefore, if any man 
think it convenient to ſeem good, let him 
be ſo indeed, and then his goodneſs will 
appear to every body's ſatisfaction; ſo 
that,” upon all accounts, ſincerity is true 
wiſdom. Particularly as to the affairs of 
this world, integrity hath many advantages 
over all the fine and artificial ways of diſ- 
fimulation and deceit ; it is much the 
plainer and eaſier, much the ſafer and more 
cure way of dealing in the world; it has 
leſs of trouble and difficulty, of entangle- 
ment and perplexity, of danger and ha- 
zard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt 
way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
ftrait line, and will hold out and laſt long - 
eſt. The arts of deceit and cunning do 
continually grow weaker and leſs effectual 
and ſerviceable to them that uſe them; 
whereas integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, 


and the more and longer any man practi- 


ſeth it, the greater ſervice it does hum, by 
cenfirming his reputation, and encouragin 
thoſe with whom he hath to do to — 
the greateſt truſt and confidence in him, 
which is an unſpeakable advantage in the 
buſineſs and affairs of life. 5 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, 


— 


and needs nothing to help it out; it 1h 6 


always near at hand, and ſits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware; whereas a lie 1s troubleſome, 
and ſets a man's invention upon the rack, 
and one trick needs a 2 many more 
make it good. It is Ii 


ſolid foundation; for ſincerity is firm and 
ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow or 


unſound in it, and becauſe it is plain and 


open, fears no diſcovery; of which the 
crafty man is always in = and when 
he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pre- 


tences are ſo tranſparent, that he that run 
ma is the laſt man that ü 
1 himſelf to be found out, and whilſt hae 
takes it for granted that he makes fool? 


read them; 


of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous. 
Add to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt 


compendious wiſdom, and an excellent in- 


ſtrument for the ſpeedy diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs ; it creates confidence in thoſe we have 
to deal with, ſaves the labour of many in- 


uiries, and brings things to an iſſue in 


ew words; it is like travelling in a plain 
beaten road, which commonly brings a man 
ſooner to his journey's end than bye-ways, 
in which men often loſe themſelves. In a 
word, whatſoever convenience may be 
thought to be in falſhood and diſſimula- 
tion, it is ſoon over; but the inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man 
under an everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, 
ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks 
truth, nor truſted perhaps when he means 
honeſtly. When a man has once forfeited 
the reputation of his integrity, he is ſet 
faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his turn, 
neither trath nor falſhood. 
And I have often thought that God hath, 


in his great wiſdom, hid from men of falſe 


and diſhoneſt minds the wonderful advan- 
tages of truth and integrity to the proſ- 
perity even of our worldly affairs; theſe 
men are fo blinded by their covetouſneſs 
and ambition, that they cannot look be- 
yond a preſent advantage, nor forbear to 
ſeize upon it, though by ways never fo in- 
direct; they cannot ſee ſo far as to the re- 
mote confequences of a ſteady integrity, 
and the vaſt benefit and advantages which 
it will bring a man at laſt. Were but this 
ſort of men wiſe and clear-ſighted enough 


do diſcern this, they would be honeſt out 


love to 


of very knavery, not out of any 
| | honeſty 


building upon 2 
falſe foundation, which continually ſtandds 
in need of props to ſhore it up, and prove 
at laſt more chargeable than to have raiſed ä 
a ſubſtantial building at firſt upon a true and 


oneſty and virtue, but with a. crafty de- 
ben fy romote and advance more effec- 
uall eir own intereſts ; and therefore 


id this trueſt point of wiſdom from their 
& yes, that bad men might not be upon 
qual terms with the juſt and upright, and 
rue their own. wicked deſigns by honeſt 
nd lawful means. = 
ET Indeed, if a man were only to deal in 
ee world for a day, and ſhould never have 
ccaſion to converſe more with mankind, 
ever more need their good opinion or 
EX ood word, it were then no great matter 
peaking as to the concernments of this 
orid) if a man ſpent his reputation all at 
XDnce, and ventured it at one throw: but if 
ee be to continue in the- world, and would 
ue the advantage of converſation whilſt 
ee is in it, let him make uſe of truth and 
—Wncerity in all his words and actions; for 
othing but this will laſt and hold out to 
ie end: all other arts will fail, but truth 
id integrity will carry a man through, 
nd bear him out to the laſt. 
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WE Hypocriſy, at the faſhionable end of the 
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sn, is very different from that in the 
ty. The modiſh hypocrite endeavours 
appear more vieious than he really is; 
ee other kind of hypocrite more virtuous. 
be former is afraid of every thing that 
as the ſhew of religion in it, and would be 
Sought engaged in many criminal gallan- 
ies and amours, which he is not guilty 
f; the latter aſſumes a face of ſanctity, 
ind covers a multitude of vices under a 
eeming religious deportment. 

But there is another kind of hypocriſy, 
ich differs from both theſe, and which 
Wa intend to make the ſubject of this paper: 
= mean that hypocriſy, by which a man 
oc not only deceive the world, but very 
ten impoſes on himſelf; that hypocriſy 
hich conceals his own heart from him, 
nd makes him believe he is more virtuous 
4 han he really is, and either not attend to 
his vices, or miſtake even his vices for vir- 


— 
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a claim to their care and compaſſion, who 
are walking in the paths of death, while 
they fancy themſelves engaged in a courſe 
of virtue ! J ſhall therefore endeavour to 
lay down ſome rules for the diſcovery of 
thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret corners 
of the ſoul ; and to ſhew my reader thoſe 
methods, by which he may arrive at a 
true and impartial knowledge of himſelf, 
The uſual means preſcribed for this pur- 
poſe, are to examine ourſelves by the rules 
which are laid down for our direction in 
ſacred writ, and to compare our lives with 
the life of that perſon who acted up to the 
perfection of human nature, and is the 
ſtanding example, as well as the great 

uide and inſtruQor, of thoſe who receive 
bis doctrines. Though theſe two heads 
cannot be too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall 
but juſt mention them, ſince they have 


been handled by many great and eminent 


writers. | 

I would. therefore propoſe the following 
methods to the contideration of ſuch as 
would find out their ſecret faults, and make 
a true eſtimate of themſelves. 

In the firſt place, let them conſider 
well, what are the characters which they 
bear among their enemies. Our friends 
very often tlatter us as much as our own 
hearts. They either do not ſee our faults, 
or conceal them from us, or ſoften them by 
their repreſentations, after ſuch a manner, 
that we think them too trivial to be taken 
notice of. An adverſary, on the contrary, 
makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers 
every flaiy and imperfection in our tem- 
pers; and, though his malice may ſet them 
in too ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome 
ground for what it advances. A friend 
exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy in- 
flames his crimes. A wife man ſhould 

ive a juſt attention to both of them, ſo 
far as they may tend to the improvement 
of the one, and the diminution of the other. 
Plutarch has written an eſſay on the bene- 
fits which a man may receive from his ene- 
mies; and among the good fruits of en- 
mity, mentions Firs in particular, “ that, 
by the reproaches which it caſts upon us, 
we ſee the worſt ſide of ourſelves, and open 


Wt ues. It is this fatal hypocriſy and ſelf- 
deceit, which is taken notice of in theſe 
75 words, © Who can underſtand his errors ? 
We cleanſe thou me from my ſecret faults.” 
If the open profeſſors of impiety deſerve 
che utmoſt application and endeavours of 
moral writers, to recover them from vice 


; and folly, how much more may thoſe lay 


our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and defects 
in our lives and converſations, which we 
ſhould not have obſerved without the help 
of ſuch ill-natured monitors.“ * 
In order likewiſe to come to a true 
knowledge of ourſelves, we ſhould conſi- , 
der, on the other hand, how far we way 
deſerve the praiſes and approbations which 
D 2 'S gre 
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the world beſtow upon us ; whether the 
actions they celebrate proceed from lau- 
dable and worthy motives; and how far 
we are really poſſeſſed of the virtues, which 

in us applauſe among thoſe with whom 

e Saber Such a reflection is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, if we conſider how apt 
we are either to value or condemn ourſelves 


by the opinion of others, and to ſacrifice ' 


the report of our own hearts to the judg- 
ment of the world. | 
In the next place, that we may not de- 
ceive ourſelves in a point of ſo much im- 
portante, we ſhould not lay too great a 
Kreſs on any ſuppoſed virtues we poſſeſs, 
that are of a doubrful nature: and ſuch 
we may eſteem all thoſe in which multi- 
tudes of men diſſent from us, who are as 
d and wiſe as ourſelves. We ſhould 
_ always'a@ with great cautiouſneſs and cir- 
cumſpection, in points where it is not im- 
poſſible that we may be deceived. Intem- 
Pgrate zeal, bigotry, and perſecution, for 
any party or opinion, how praiſe-worthy 
ſoever they may appear to weak men of 
our. own principles, produce infinite cala- 
mities among mankind, and are highly cri- 
minal in their own nature; and yet how 
many perſons, eminent for piety, ſuffer 
ſuch monſtrous and abſurd principles of 
action to take root in their minds under 
the colour of virtues ?* For my own part, 
I muſt own, I never yet knew any party 
ſo juſt and reaſonable, that a man could 
ow it in its height and violence, and at 
the ſame time be innocent. 

We ſhould likewiſe be very appreben- 
five of thoſe actions, which proceed from 
natural conſtitution, favourite paſſions, par- 
_ ticular education, or whatever promotes 
our worldly intereſt or advantage. In 
| theſe or the like caſes, a man's judgment 
is eaſily perverted, and a wrong bias hung 
upon his mind. Theſe are the inlets of 
Prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the 
mind, by which a thouſand errors and ſe- 
cret faults find admiſſion, without being 
obſerved or taken notice of. A wiſe man 
will ſuſpe& thoſe actions to which he is di- 
rected by ſomthing beſides reaſon, and 
always 5 rehend ſome concealed evil in 
every re lation that is of a diſputable na- 
ture, when it is conformable to his parti- 
cular temper, his age, or way of life, or 


when it favours his pleaſure or his profit. ' 


There is nothing of greater importance 
to us, than thus diligently to ſift our 
thoughts, and examine all theſe dark re- 


ceſſes of the mind, if we would eſtabliſh | 


— 
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impartiality ; and under his adminiſtration 


our. ſouls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtanti; 
virtue as will turn to account in that grea Wil 
day, when it muſt ſtand the teſt of intinit, 
wiſdom and juſtice. Wen * 
TI ſhall conclude this eſſay with obſerv. Wi 
ing, that the two kinds of hypocriſy 1 
have here ſpoken of, namely, that of de. 
ceiving the world, and that of impoſing 
on ourſelves, we He with wonderfu! 
auty in the hundred thirty-ninth pſalm, 
The Tally of the firſt kind of pod is 
there ſet forth by reflections on God's om. WY 
niſcience and omnipreſence, which are ce. 
lebrated in as noble ſtrains of poetry as any 
other I ever met with, either ſacred or pro- 
fane. The other kind of h pocriſy, where, A 
by a man deceives himſelf, is intimated in 
the two laſt verſes, where the pſalmiſt ad. 
dreſſes himſelf to the great ſearcher f 
hearts in that emphatical petition ; « Try 
e me, O God, and ſeek the ground of my 
c heart; prove me and examine my 
* thoughts: look well if there be any way Wi 
«© of wickedneſs in me, and lead me in the 
« way everlaſting.” Spectator. 


$ 24, No Life pleafing to God, but that Bl 
which is uſeful to Mankind, An Eaſtern 
Story. I, 


It pleaſed our mighty ſovereign Abbas 
Caraſcan, from whom the kings of the Wl 
earth derive honour and domimon, to ſet 
Mirza his ſervant over the province of 
Tauris, In the hand of Mirza, the ba- 
lance of diſtribution was ſuſpended with 


"—_ Mo 
© 
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the weak were protected, the learned re- 
ceived honour, and the diligent became 
rich : Mirza, therefore, was beheld by 
every eye with complacency, and every 
tongue pronounced bleſſings upon his head. 
But it was obſerved that he derived no joy 
from the benefits which he diffuſed ; he 
became penſive and melancholy ; he ſpent 
his leiſure in ſolitude ; in his palace he ſat 
motionleſs upon a ſofa; and when he went 
out, his walk was flow, and his eyes were 
fixed _ the ground : he applied to the 
buſineſs of ſtate with reluQance ; and re- 
ſolved to relinquiſh the toil of government, 
of which he could no longer enjoy the re- 

ward. kg | 
He, therefore, obtained permiſſion to ap- 
proach the throne of our ſovereign ; and 
being aſked what was his requeſt, he made 
this reply : « May the Lord of the world 
„forgive the ſlave whom he has honour- ' 
* ed, if Mirza preſume again to lay the 
bounty of Abbas at his feet. Thou haſt 
c given 


n given me the dominion of a country, 
te fruitfal as the gardens of Damaſcus ; 
„ cept that only which reflects the ſplen- 
dur of thy preſence. But the longeſt 
cc life is a period ſcarce ſufficient to pre- 
„ pare for death: all other buſineſs is vain 
„ and trivial, as the toil of emmets in the 
„ path of the traveller, under whoſe foot 
they periſh for ever; and all enjoyment 
« js unſubſtantial and evaneſcent, as the 
(„ colours of the bow that appears in the 
. interval of a ſtorm. Suffer me, there- 
« fore, to prepare for the approach of 
« eternity; let me give up my ſoul to 
meditation; let fohtude and filence ac- 
= < quaint me with the myſteries of devo- 
« tion; let me forget the world, and by 
« the world be forgotten, till the moment 
« arrives in which the veil of eternity ſhall 
« fall, and I ſhall be found at the bar of 
« the Almighty.” Mirza then bowed 
himſelf to the earth, and ſtood filent. 
By the command of Abbas it 1s record- 
: ed, that at theſe words he trembled upon 
me throne, at the footſtool of which the 
, EE world pays homage ; he looked round 
upon his nobles ; but every countenance 
was pale, and every eye was upon the earth. 
No man opened his mouth; and the king 
RS firſt broke filence, after it had continued 
near an hour, 
« Mirza, terror and doubt are come 
„ upon me. I am alarmed as a man who 
« ſuddenly perceives that he is near the 
_ © brink of a precipice, and is urged for- 
ward by an irreſiſtible force: but yet I 
= © know not whether my danger is a rea- 
« lity or a dream. I am as thou art, a 
« reptile of the earth: my life is a mo- 
ment, and eternity, in which days, and 
oy pears and ages, are nothing, eternity is 
before me, for which I alſo ſhould pre- 


« pare: but by whom then muſt the Faith- 


« ful be governed ? by thoſe only, who 
have no fear of judgment? by thoſe 
« only, whoſe life is brutal, becauſe like 
* brutes they do not conſider that they 
ce ſhall die? Or who, indeed, are the 
Faithful? Are the buſy multitudes that 
« crowd the city, in a ſtate of perdition ? 
* and is the cell of the Derviſe alone the 
1 ou of Paradiſe ? To all, the life of a 
* erviſe is not poſſible: to all, there- 
« fore, it cannot be a duty. Depart to 
the houſe which has in this city been 
« Prepared for thy reſidence : I will me- 
* aitate the reaſon of thy requeſt ; and 
may He who illuminates the mind of the 
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'« "and a city glorious above all others, ex- 


« humble, enable me to determine with 
« wiſdom.” Ons 405 P 

Mirza departed ; and on the third day, 
having received no command, he again 
requeſted an audience, and it was granted. 
When he entered the royal preſence his 


* 


countenance appeared more chearful; he 


drew a letter from his boſom, and having 
kiſſed it, he preſented it with his right- 
hand. My Lord !”? ſaid he, “ I have 


learned by this letter, which I received 


tc from Coſrou the Iman, who ſtands now 
« before thee, in what manner life may 
« be beſt improved. I am enabled. ta 
6 look back with pleaſure, and forward 
« with hope; and I ſhall now rejoice ſtill 
« to be the ſhadow of thy power at Tauris, 
« and to keep thoſe honours which I ſo 
« lately wiſhed to refign.” The king, 
who had liſtened to Mirza with a mixture 
of ſurprize and curioſity, immediately 
gave the letter to Coſrou, and commanded 
that it ſhould be read. The eyes of the 
court were at once turned upon the hoary 
ſage, whoſe countenance was ſuffuſed with 
an honeſt bluſh; and it was not without 
ſome heſitation that he read theſe words. 
« To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of Ab- 
« bas our mighty Lord has honoured with 
« dominion, be everlaſting health ! When 
« T heard thy purpoſe to withdraw the 
« bleflings of thy government from the 
« thouſands of Tauris, my heart was 
« wounded with the arrow of affliction, 
« and my eyes became dim with ſorrow, 
« But who ſhall ſpeak before the Kin 
« when he is troubled ; and who ſhall boa 
« of knowledge, when he is diſtreſſed by 
« doubt? To thee will I relate the events 
« of my youth, which thou haft renewed 
« before me; and thoſe truths which they 
« taught me, may the Prophet multiply to 
"Toe! : * | | 
« Under the inſtruction of the phyſician 
« Aluzar, I obtained an early knowledge 
« of his art. 'To thoſe who were ſmitten 
« with dileaſe, I could adminiſter plants, 
«© which the fun has impregnated with the 
ce ſpirit of health. But the ſcenes of pain, 
« lanpuor, and mortality, which were per- 
« petually riſing before me, made me of- 
« ten tremble for myſelf. I ſaw the grave 
« open at my feet: I determined, there- 
&« fore, to contemplate only the regions 
« beyond it, and to deſpiſe every acquiſi- 
« tion which I could not keep. I con- 
« ceived an opinion, that as there was no 
« merit but in voluntary poverty, and 
6 filent meditation, thoſe who deſired mo- 
2 « ney 


ney were not proper objects of bounty; 
8 that by all who were proper objects 
of bounty money was deſpiſed. I, 
« therefore, buried mine in the earth; 
* renouncing ſociety, I wandered 
into a wild and ſequeſtered part of the 
% country : my dwelling was a cave by 
« the ſide of a hill; I drank the runnin 

water from the ſpring, and ate fu 

« fruits- and herbs as I could find. To 
* increaſe the auſterity of my life, I fre- 
quently watched all night, ſitting at the 
entrance of the cave with my face to 
the eaſt, reſigning myſelf to the ſecret 
« influences of the Prophet, and expecting 
4 illuminations from above. One morn- 
* ing after my nocturnal vigil, juſt as 4 
« perceived the horizon glow at the ap- 
«proach of the ſun, the power of ſleep 
ie became irreſiſtible, and I ſunk under it. 
« I imagined myſelf ſtill fitting at the 
« entrance of my cell; that the dawn in- 
* creaſed; and that as I looked earneſtly 
« for the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot 
« appeared to intercept it. I perceived 
„ that it was in motion; it increaſed in 
c fize as it drew near, and at length I diſ- 
covered it to be an eagle. I ſtill kept 
% my eye fixed ſtedfaſtly upon it, and ſaw 
« it alight at a {mall diſtance, where I now 
« deſcried a fox whole two fore-legs ap- 
* peared to be broken. Before this fox 
« the eagle laid part of a kid, which ſhe 
* had brought in her talons, and then diſ- 
% appeared. When I awaked, I laid my 
«& forehead upon the ground, and bleſſed 
* the Prophet for the inſtruction of the 
« morning. I reviewed my dream, and 
« {aid thus to myſelf : Coſrou, thou haſt 
* done well to renounce the tumult, the 
ce buſineſs, and vanities of life; but thou 
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« haſt as yet only done it in part; thou 


“ art ſtill every day buſied in the ſearch 
« of food, thy mind is not wholly at ref}, 
< neither is thy truſt in Providence com- 


« plete. What are thou taught by this. 


« viſion? If thou haſt ſeen an eagle com- 
« miſſioned by Heaven to feed a fox that 
* is lame, ſhall not the hand of Heaven 
« alſo ſupply thee with food; when that 
« which prevents thee from procuring it 
« for thyſelf, is not neceſſity but devotion ? 
« I was now ſo confident of a miraculous 
« ſupply, that I neglected to walk out for 
my repalt, which, after the firſt day, I 
« expected with an impatience. that left 
< me little power of attending to any other 
« Object: this impatience, however, I la- 


- 6 boured to ſuppreſs, and perſiſted in my 
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«. reſolution; but my eyes at length began | 
% to fail me, and my knees ſmote each 


« other; I threw myſelf backward, and 


« hoped =y weakneſs would ſoon increaſe 1 
But I. was ſuddenly 


« to inſenſibility. 


« rouſed by the voice of an inviſible being, RE 
« who pronounced, theſe words:“ © Col. FR 


rou, I am the angel 


„who by the command 


of the Almighty, have regiſtered the 4 


thoughts of 
commiſſioned to, reprove. 


y heart, which I am now 8 
While thou 8 


waſt attempting to become wiſe above that 
which 1s revealed, thy folly has perverted 


the inſtruction which was vouchſafed the. 


Art thou diſabled as the Fox! haſt thou Wl 


not rather the 
let the Eagle 


wers of the Eagle ? Ariſe, 
the object of thy emula- Ba. . | 


tion, To pain and ſickneſs, be thou again £00 4 , 
the meſſenger of eaſe and health. Virtue 


is not reſt, but action. If thou doſt 
to man as an evidence of thy love to God, 
thy virtue will be exalted from moral to 


divine ; and that happineſs which 1s the 


pledge of Paradiſe, will be thy reward , 


upon earth.“ | | 

« At theſe words I was not leſs aſto- 
« niſhed than if a mountain had been 
« overturned at my feet. I humbled my- 
« ſelf in the duſt; I returned to the city ; 
I dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, yet I 
e became rich. My {kill in reſtoring health 
« to the body gave me frequent opportu- 
« nities of curing the liſeatss of the ſoul. 
I put on the ſacred veſtments; I grew 
« eminent beyond my merit; and it was 
« the pleaſure of the king that I ſhould 
cc tant before him. Now, therefore, be 
« not offended ; I boaſt of no knowledge 
« that I have not received: As the ſands 
« of the deſart drink up the drops of rain, 
« or the dew of the morning, ſo do J 
ce alſo, who am but duſt, imbibe the in- 


* ſtructions of the Prophet, Believe then 


« that it is he who tells thee, all know- 
2 longs is prophane, which terminates in 
« thyſelf; and by a life waſted in ſpecu- 
lation, little even of this can be gained. 
« When the gates of Paradiſe are thrown 
open before thee, thy mind ſhall be irra- 
« diated m a moment; here thou canit 
little more than pile error upon error; 
* there thou ſhalt build truth upon truth. 
* Watt, therefore, for the glorious viſion ; 
« and in the mean time emulate the Ea- 
« gle. Much is in thy power; and, there- 
« fore, much is expected of thee. Though 
« the ALM1GaTY only can give virtue, 
vet, as a prince, thou may'ft ſtimulate 
„ thoke to beneficence, who act from no 

« higher 
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hicher motive than immediate intereſt : 
thou canſt not produce the principle, but 
A may'ft enforce the practice. The re- 
ef of the poor is equal, whether they 
receive it from oſtentation, or charity; 
"Fc and the effect of example 1s the ſame, 
whether it be intended to obtain the fa- 
vour of God or man. Let thy virtue 
be thus diffuſed ; and if thou believeſt 
wich reverence, thou ſhalt be accepted 
above. Farewell. May the fmile of 
"I Him who reſides in the Heaven of Hea- 
Tc yens be upon thee ! and againſt thy 
„ name, in the volume of His will, may 
RF Happineſs be written!“ : 

FX The King, whoſe doubts like thoſe of 
Mirza were now removed, looked up with 
3th Na ſmile that communicated the joy of his 
mind. He diſmiſſed the prince to his go- 
vernment; and commanded theſe events 
to be recorded, to the end that poſterity 
may know © that no life 1s pleaſing to 
„ God, but that which is uſeful to Man- 
„ kind.” Adventurer. 


18 ; £ | $ "IL Providence proved from Animal 
- Inſtinct. 
Ĩ muſt confeſs I am infinitely delighted 
with thoſe ſpeculations of nature which are 
co be made in a country life; and as my 
reading has very much lain among books of 
natural hiſtory, I cannot forbear recollect- 
ing, upon this occaſion, the ſeveral remarks 
which I have met with in authors, and 
comparing them with what falls under my 
XX own obſervation; the arguments for Pro- 
vidence, drawn from the natural hiſtory of 
animals, being, in my opinion, demonſtra- 
XE ſtrative. 
Ihe make of every kind of animal is 
different from that of every other kind; 
and yet there is not the leaſt turn in the 
' muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, 
which does not rendet them more proper 
for that particular animal's way of life, 
than any other caſt or texture of them 
would have been. | | 
The moſt violent appetites in all crea- 
tures are la and hunger : the firſt is a per- 
rrp call upon them to propagate * 
ind; the latter to preſerve themſelves. 
It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different 
degrees of care that deſcend from the pa- 
rent to the young, ſo far as is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the leaving a poſterity. Some 
creatures caſt their eggs as chance directs 
them, and think of them no farther, as in- 
ects and ſeveral kind of fiſh ; others, of a 
nucer frame, find out proper beds to depoſit 
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them in, and there leave them, as the ſer- 
pent, the crocodile, and oſtrich; others 
hatch their eggs and tend the birth, until 
it is able to ſhift for itſelf, ee 

What can we call the principle which 
directs every different kind of bird to ob- 
ſerve a particular plan in the ſtructure of 
its neſt, and directs all of the ſame ſpecies 
to work after the ſame model? It cannot 
be imitation; for though you hatch a crow 
under a hen, and never let it ſee any of the 
works of its own kind, the neſt it makes 
ſnall be the ſame, to the laying of a ſtick, 
with all the neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It 
cannot be rea/on; for were animals endued 
with it to as great a degree as man, their 
buildings would be as different as ours, ac- 
cording to the different conveniencies that 
they would propoſe to themſelves. 

1s it not remarkable that the ſame tem- 
per of weather which raiſes this general 
warmth in animals, ſhould cover the trees 
with leaves, and the fields with graſs, for 
their ſecurity and concealment, and pro- 
duce ſuch infinite ſwarms of inſects for the 
ſupport and ſuſtenance of their reſpective 
broods ? 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the 
parent ſhould be ſo violent while it laſts, 
and that it ſhould laſt no longer than is ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of the young? 

The violence of this natural love is ex. 
emplified by a very barbarous experiment; 
which I ſhall quote at length, as 1 find it in 
an excellent author, and __ my readers 
will pardon the mentioning ſuch an inſtance 
of cruelty, becauſe there is nothing can ſo 
effectually ſhew the ſtrength of that prin- 
ciple in animals of which I am here ſpeak- 
ing. A perſon, who was well ſkilled in 
« diſſections, opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay 
jn the moſt exquiſite torture, offered her 


one of her young puppies, which ſhe im- 


« mediately fell a licking; and for the 
« time ſeemed inſenſible of her pain: on 
« the removal, ſhe kept her eye fixed on it, 
« and began a wailing ſort of cry, which 
« ſeemed rather to proceed from the loſs 
« of her young one, than the ſenſe of her 
« own torments.** - 

But notwithſtauding this natural love 
in brutes is much more violent and intenſe 
than in rational creatures, Providence has 
taken care that it ſhould be no longer 
troubleſome to the parent than it is uſeful 
to the young; for ſo ſoon as the wants of 
the latter ceaſe, the mother withdraws her 
fondneſs, and leaves them to provide for 
themſelves ; and what is a very remarkable 
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circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find 
that the love of the parent may be length- 
ened out beyond its uſual time, if the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies requires it; as we 
may ſee in birds that drive away their 
oung as ſoon as they are able to get their 
velihood, but continue to feed them if 
they are tied to the neſt, or conſined within 
a cage, or by any other means appear to be 
out of a condition of ſupplying their own 
neceſſi ties. 

This natural love is not obſerved in 
animals to aſcend from the young to the 
parent, which is not at all neceſſary for the 
continuance of the ſpecies: nor indeed in 
reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any pro- 

rtion, as it ſpreads itſelf downwards ; for 
in all family affection, we find protection 
granted, and favours beſtowed, are greater 
motives to love and tenderneſs, than ſafety, 
benefits, or life received. 

One would wonder to hear ſceptieal 
men diſputing for the reaſon of animals, 
and telling us it is only our pride and pre- 
judices that will not allow them the uſe of 
that faculty. - 

' Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all occurrences 
of life; whereas the brute makes no diſ- 
covery of ſuch a talent, but what immedi- 
ately regards his own preſervation, or the 
continuance of his ſpecies. Animals in 


their 1 are wiſer than the ſons of 
men; 


ut their wiſdom is confined to a few 
particulars, and lies in a very narrow com- 
paſs, Take a brute out of his inſtinct, and 
ou find him wholly deprived of under- 
handing.—To uſe an inſtance that comes 
often under obſervation : 

With what caution does the hen provide 
herſelf a neſt in places unfrequented, and 
free from noiſe and diſturbance | When ſhe 
has laid her eggs in ſuch a manner that ſhe 
can cover them, what care does ſhe take in 
turning them frequently, that all parts may 

artake of the vital warmth | When ſhe 
| anew them, to provide for her neceſſary 
ſuſtenance, how punctually does ſhe return 
before they have time to cool, and become 
incapable of producing an animal! In the 
ſummer you ſee her giving herſelf greater 
freedoms, and quitting her care for above 
two hours together n, 
the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the 
principles of life, and deſtroy the young 
one, ſhe grows more aſſiduous in her at- 
tendance, and ſtays away but half the time. 
When the birth approaches, with how much 
nicety and attention does ſhe help the chick 

to break its priſon ! Not to take notice of 
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ut in winter, when 
proſperous in the courſe of life. While ſome 


themſelves in much miſery, and end in be- 
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her covering it from the injuries of che WW 
nouriſhment, 


weather, providing it 
and — it to el | 15 
tion her forla 

time of reckoning the youn 
make its appearance. A < 

tign could not be followed with greater art 
or diligence, than is ſeen in the hatching of 


a chick; though there are many other bird 4 
that ſnew an infinitely greater ſagacity in 


all the forementioned particulars. 


But at the ſame time the hen, that has all 9 . 
this ſeeming ingenuity (which is indeed ab. 8 
ſolutely neceſſary for the propagation of the WH 
ſpecies) conſidered in other reſpects, is l 
of thought 
es a piece of 
chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in the 
ſame manner: the is inſenſible of any in. 
creaſe or diminution in the number of thoſe 
ſhe lays: ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between 
her own and thoſe of another ſpecies ; ane 
when the birth appears of never ſo different 
a bird, will cheriſh it for her own. In all 


without the leaſt 8 
or common ſenſe. She miſt 


theſe circumſtances, which do not carry an 


immediate regard to the ſubſiſtence of her-. | 


ſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a very idiot, 
There is not, in my opinion, any thing 

more myſterious in nature, than this inſtinct 

in animals, which thus riſes above reaſon, 


and falls infinitely ſhort of it. It cannot be 
accounted for by any properties in matter, 


and at the ſame time works after ſo odd a 
manner, that one cannot think it the facul- 
ty of an intellectual being. For my own 
part, I look upon it as upon the principle of 


gravitation in bodies, which is not to be ex, 


aking the neſt, if after the uſull⁵ 
one does not 7 Ws 
ymical opera. 
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plamed by any known qualities inherent ian 
the bodies themſelves, nor from any laws 2X 
of mechaniſm, but, according to the beſt wn 
notions of the greateſt philolophers, is an 


immediate impreſſion from the firſt mover, 
and the divine energy acting in the crca- 
tures. Spectator. 


§ 26. The Neceſſity of farming religious 
** Principles at r 7. i 
As ſoon as you are capable of reflec- 
tion, you muſt perceive that there is a right 
and wrong in human actions. You {ec 
that thoſe who are born with the ſame ad- 
vantages of fortune, are not all equally 


of them, by wiſe and ſteady conduct, attain 
diſtinction in the world, and paſs their day: 
with comfort and honour ; others of the 
ſame rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, 
forfeit the advantages of their birth, involve 


ing 
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hich you find yourſelves placed, but on 


o 
. 
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then, you may learn 


at it is not on external condition in 


e part which you are to act, that your 


Pelfare or unhappineſs, your honour or in- 


my, depend. Now, when beginning to 
A that part, what can be of greater mo- 
ent, than to regulate your plan of conduct 


ich the moſt ſerious attention, before you 
Fave yet committed any fatal or irretriev- 
ble errors? If, inſtead of exerting re- 
ection for this valuable purpoſe, you de- 
Wiver yourſelves up, at ſo critical a time, to 
Noth and pleaſure ; if you refuſe to liſten to 
any counſellor but humour, 
any purſuit except that of amuſement ; if 
vou allow yourſelves to float looſe and 


or to attend to 


1 


careleſs on the tide of life, ready to receive 
ny direction which the current of faſhion 
may chance to give you; what can you 
expect to follow from ſuch beginnings ? 
While ſo many around you are undergo- 
ing the ſad conſequences of a like indiſcre- 
tion, for what reaſon ſhall not theſe con- 
ſequences extend to you ? Shall you only 
attain ſucceſs without that preparation, and 
eſcape dangers without that 
which is required of others? 8 
neſs grow up to you of its own accord, and 
ſolicit your acceptance, when, to the reſt 
of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, 
and the acquiſition of labour and care ?— 
PDeceive not yourſelves with ſuch arrogant 
hopes. Whatever be your rank, Providence 


recaution, 


| happi- 


ill not, for your ſake, reverſe its eſtab- 


& liſhed order. By liſtening to wiſe admo- - 
nitions, and tempering the vivacity of 
XX youth with a proper mixture of ſerious 
thought, you may enſure chearfulneſs for 


the reſt of your life; but by delivering 


. 1 8 up at preſent to giddineſs and 


evity, vou lay the foundation of laſting 
heavineſs of heart. Blair. 


y 27. ' The Acquiſition of virtuous Diſpoſe- 
lions and Habits a neceſſary Part of Edu- 
Aion. 

When you look forward to. thoſe plans 
of life, which either your circumſtances 
have ſuggeſted, or your friends have pro- 
poled, you will not heſitate to acknowledge, 
that in order. to purſue > 2k with advan- 
tage, ſome previous diſcipline is requiſite, 
Be aſſured, that whatever is to be your 
profeſſion, no education is more neceſſary 
to your: ſucceſs, than the acquirement of 
virtuous diſpoſitions and habits. This is 
the univerſal preparation for every charac- 
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ter, and every ſtation in life. Bad as the 
world is, reſpect is always paid to virtue, 
In the uſual courſe of human affairs it will 
be found, that a plain underſtanding, 
joined with acknowledged worth, contr1- 
butes more to proſperity, than the brighteſt 
parts without probity or honour. Whether 
ſcience, or buſineſs, or public life, be your 
aim, virtue ſtill enters, for a principal ſhare, 
into all thoſe great departments of ſociety, 
It is 3 with eminence, in every li- 
beral art; with reputation, in every branch 
of fair and uſeful buſineſs; with diſtinc- 
tion, in every public ſtation. The vigour 
which it gives the mind, and the weight 
which it adds to character; the generous 
ſentiments which it breathes; the un- 
daunted ſpirit which it inſpires, the ardour 
of diligence which ĩt quickens, the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and diſ- 
honourable avocations, are the foundations 
of all that is high in fame, or great in ſuc- 
ceſs among men. Whatever ornamental 
or engaging endowments you now poſſeſs, 
virtue is a neceſſary requiſite, in order to 
their ſhining with proper luſtre. Feeble 
are the attractions of the faireſt form, if it 
be ſuſpected that nothing within corre- 
{ponds to the pleaſng appearance without. 
Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is 
ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of malice. By 
whatever arts you may at firſt attract the 
attention, you can hold the eſteem and ſe- 
cure the hearts of others only by amiable 
diſpoſitions and the accompliſhments of the 
mind. Theſe are the qualities whoſe in- 
fluence will laſt, when the luſtre of all that 
once ſparkled and dazzled has paſſed 
away. 1bid. 


2 The Happineſs and Dignity of 
Manhood depend upon the Conduct of the " 

youthful Age. | 

Let not the ſeaſon of youth be barren of 
improvements, ſo eſſential to your felicity 
and honour. Your character is now of 
your own forming ; your fate is in ſome 


meaſure put into your own hands. Your 
nature is as yet plant and ſoft. Habits 
have not eſtabliſhed their dominion. Pre- 


judices have not pre- occupied your under- 
ſtanding. The world has not had time to 
contract and debaſe your affections. All 
our powers are more vigorous, diſem- 
— and free, than they will be at 
any future period. Whatever 1mpulſe you 
now give to your deſires and paſſions, tae 
direction is likely to continue. It will 
form the channel in which your life is to 
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fal expreſſion of gratitude to him for all 
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ran ; nay, it may determine an everlaſting 


iſſue, Conſider then the employment of 
this important period as the higheſt truſt 
which ſhall ever be committed to you; as, 


in a great meaſure, deciſive of your happi 
neſs, in time and in eternity. As in the 
ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, each, by the inva- 
riable laws of nature, affects the produe- 
tions of what is next in courſe; ſo, in hu- 
man Hfe, every period of our age, accord- 
ing as it is well or ill ſpent, influences the 
happineſs of that which 1s to follow. Virtu- 
ous youth gradually brings forward accom- 
pliſhed and flouriſh manhood ; and tuch 
manhood paſſes of itſelf, without uneaſineſs, 
into reſpectable and tranquil old age. But 
when nature is turned out of its regular 
courſe, diforder takes place in the moral, 
Juſt as in the vegetable world. If the 
ſpring put forth no bloſſoms, in ſummer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn no 
fruit : So, if youth be trifled away without 
improvement, manhood will be contempti- 


ble, and old age miſerable. Blair. 
$ 29. Pitty to God the Foundation of good 
: Merals. 


What I ſhall firſt recommead is piety to 
God. With this I begin, both as the 
foundation of good morals, and as a diſpo- 
ſition particularly graceful and becomin 
in youth. To be void of it, argues a col 
heart, deſtitute of ſome of the beſt affections 
which belong to that age. Youth is the 
ſeaſon of warm and generous emotions. 
"The heart ſhould then ſpontaneouſly riſe 
into the admiration of what is great ; glow 
with the love of what is fair and excellent; 
and melt at the diſcovery of tenderneſs and 
goodneſs. Where ean any object be found, 
{o proper to kindle thoſe affections, as the 
Father of the univerſe, and the Author of 
all felicity ? Unmoved by veneration, can 
you contemplate that grandeur and majeſty 
which his works every where diſplay ? Un- 
touched by gratitude, can you view that 

rofuſion of good, which, in this pleafing 
Feaſol of life, his beneficent hand ours 
around you? Happy in the love 2 af- 
fection of thoſe with whom you are con- 
nected, look up to the Supreme Being, as 
the inſpirer of all the friendſhip which has 
ever been ſhewn you by others; himſelf 
your heſt and your firſt friend ; formerly, 
the ſupporter ot your mfancy, and the any þ 
of your childhood ; now, the guardian of 

our youth, and the hope of your coming 
years. View religioys homage as a natu- 


Thom in former ages your anceſtors ho. 


his goodneſs, Conſider it as the ſervice 
of the God of your fathers; of him to 
whom your parents devoted you; of him 


noured ; and by whom they are now re. 
warded and bleſſed in heaven. Connected ü 
with ſo many tender ſenſibilities of ſoul, le 
religion be with you, not the cold and bar. 
ren offspring of ſpeculation, but the warm 
and vigorous dictate of the heart. Il. 


$ 30. Religion never to be treated with 


Impreſs your minds with reverence for Ha 
all that is ſacred. Let no wantonneſs fx 


youthful ſpirits, no compliance with the in- 
temperate mirth of others, ever betray you 
into profane fallies. Beſides the guilt 
which is thereby incurred, nothing gives 2 a 
more odious appearance of petulance and 
preſumption to youth, than the affectation 
of treating religion with levity. Inſtead of 
being an evidence of ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, it diſcovers a pert and ſhallow mind; 
which, vain of the firſt ſmatterings of know- 
ledge, preſumes to make light of what the 
reſt of mankind revere. At the ſame time, 
you are not to umagine, that when exhorted 
to be religious, you are called upon to be- 
come more formal and ſolemn in your 
manners than others of the ſame years; or ü 
to erect yourſelves into ſupercilious re- 
provers of thoſe around you. The ſpirit of 
true religion breathes gentleneſs and affa- 
bility. It gives a native unaffected eaſeto WW 
the behaviour. It is ſocial, kind, and x 
chearful; far removed from that gloomy Rm 
and illiberal ſuperſtition which clouds the 
brow, ſharpens the temper, dejects the 
2 and teaches men to fit themſelves 
or another world, by neglecting the con- 
cerns of this. Let your religion, on the 
contrary, connect preparation for heaven 
with an honourable Ab-harne of the duties 
of active life. Of ſuch religion diſcover, 
on 8 proper occaſion, that you are not 
aſhamed; but avoid making any unneceſſary 
oſtentation of it before the world. 163d. 


§ 31. Modefly and Docility to be joined 
to Piely. 

To piety join modeſty and docility, 
reverence of your parents, and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to thoſe who are your ſuperiors in 
knowledge, in ſtation, and in years. De- 
pendence and obedience belong to youth. 
Modeſty is one of its chief ornaments ; and 
has ever been eſteemed a preſage of riſing 
merit, When entering on the a 
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ife, it is your part, not to aſſume the 
Wrecins as yet into your hands 3 but to com- 
nit yourſelves to the e of the more 
experienced, and to me wiſe by the 
idom of thoſe who have gone before 
ou. Of all the follies incident to youth, 
nere are none which either deform its pre- 
ent appearance, or blaſt the proſpect of its 
uture proſperity, more than ſelf- conceit, 
reſumption, and obſtinacy. By checking 
"IVE: natural progreſs in improvement, they 
a, it in long immaturity; and frequently 
produce miſchiefs which can never be re- 
IT paired. Vet theſe are vices too common- 
i found among the young. Big with en- 
ierprize, and elated by hope, they reſolve 
co truſt for ſucceſs to none but themſelves. 
all of their own abilities, they deride the 
admonitions which are given them by their 
friends, as the timorous ſuggeſtions of age. 
roo wiſe to learn, too impatient to delibe- 
rate, too forward to be reſtrained, they 
plunge, with precipitant indiſcretion, into 
me midſt of all the dangers with which life 
RE abounds. Blair. 


& 32, Sincerity and Truth recommended. 


It is neceſſary to recommend to you ſin- 
cerity and truth. This is the baſis of every 
virtue. That darkneſs of character, where 
ue can ſee no heart; thoſe foldings of art, 
chrough which no native affection is allowed 
do penetrate, preſent an object, unamiable 
nin every ſeaſon of life, but particularly 
od dious in youth. If, at an age when the 
heart is warm, when the emotions are 
RE frong, and when nature is expected to ſhew 
herſelf free and open, you can already ſmile 
and deceive, what are we to look for, when 
= you ſhall be longer hackneyed in the ways 
of men; when intereſt ſhall have completed 
== the obduration of your heart, and experi- 
ence ſhall have improved you in all the arts 
of guile? Diſſimulation in youth is the 
forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its 
firſt appearance is the fatal omen of grow- 

ing depravity and future ſhame. It de- 
rome 2 and learning; obſcures the 
uſtre of every accompliſhment; and ſinks 
you into contempt with God and man. As 
you value, therefore, the approbation of 
Heaven, or the eſteem of the world, culti- 
vate the love of truth. In all your pro- 
ceedings, be direct and conſiſtent, Inge- 
nuity and candour poſſeſs the moſt power- 
ful charm: they beſpeak univerſal favour, 
and carry an apology for almoſt every fail- 
ing. The path of truth is a plain and ſafe 
path; that of falſchood is a perplexing 
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cerity, it is not in your power to ſtop. One 
Artif emnavort\bly leads. on to another; 
till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth in- 
creaſes, you are left entangled in your own 
ſnare. Deceit diſcovers a little mind, which 
ſtops at temporary expedients, without 
riſing to comprehenſive views of conduct. 
It betrays, at the ſame time, a daſtardly 
ſpirit. It is the reſource of one who wants 
courage to avow his deſigns, or to reſt upon 
himſelf. Whereas, openneſs of character 
diſplays that generous boldneſs, which 
ought to diſtinguiſh youth. To ſet out 
in the world with no other principle than a 
crafty attention to intereſt, betokens one 
who 1s deſtined for creeping through the 
inferior walks of life : but to give an early 
preference to honour above gain, when 
they ſtand in competition; to deſpiſe every 
advantage, which cannot be attained with- 
out diſhoneſt arts; to brook no meanneſs, 
and to ſtoop to no diſſimulation; are the 
indications of a great mind, the preſages 


of future eminence and diſtinction in life. 


At the ſame time this virtuous ſincerity is 
perfectly conſiſtent with the moſt prudent 
vigilance and caution. It is oppoſed ta 
cunning, not to true wiſdom. It is not the 
ſimplicity of a weak and improvident, but 
the candour of an enlarged and noble mind: 
of one who ſcorns deceit, becauſe he ac- 
counts it both baſe and unprofitable ; and 


who ſeeks no diſguiſe, becauſe he needs 
none to hide him. Did. 


$ 33. Benevolence and Humanity. 


Youth is the proper ſeaſon of cultivat- 
ing the benevolent and humane affections. 
As a great part of your happineſs is to 
depend on the connections which you form 
with others, it is of high importance that 
you acquire betimes the temper and the 
manners which will render ſuch connections 
comfortable. Let a ſenſe of juſtice be the 
foundation of all your ſocial quatities. In 
your molt early intercourſe with the world, 
and even m your youthful amuſements, let 
no unfairneſs be found. Engrave on your 
mind that ſacred rule, of doing in all 
things to others, according as you wiſh 
that they ſhould do unto you.” For this 
end, impreſs yourſelves with a deep ſenſe 
of the original and natural equality of 
men. Whatever advantages of birth or 
fortune you poſſeſs, never diſplay them 
with an oftentatious ſuperiority. Leave 
the ſubordinations of rank, to regulate the 
intercourſe of more advanced years. At 


preſent 


42, | 
preſent it becomes you to act among your 


anions, as man with man. Remem- 
ber how unknown to you are the viciſſi- 
tades of the world; and how. often they, 


on whom Wende t and contemptuous young 
| ooked down with ſcorn, 5 


men once 
riſen to be their ſuperiors in future years. 
Compaſſion is an emotion, of which you 
never ought to be aſhamed, Graceful in 
yourn is the tear of ſympathy, and the 

that melts at the tale of woe. Let 
not eaſe and indulgence contract your af- 


fections, and wrap you up in ſelfiſh enjoy- 


ment. Accuſtom yourſelves to think of 
the diſtreſſes of human life; of the ſolitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the weep- 
ever ſport with pain and 
ittreſs, in any of your amuſements; nor 
treat even the meaneſt inſe& with wanton 
cruelty, Blair . 


8 34. Courteſy and engaging Manners. 


In order to render yourſelves amiable in 
ſociety, correct every appearance of harſh- 
neſs in behaviour. Let that courteſy diſ- 
tingmſh your demeanour, which ſprings 
not ſo much from ſtudied politeneſs, as 
from a mild and gentle heart. Follow the 
cuſtoms of the world in matters indifferent; 
but ſtop when they become ſinful. Let 
your manners be ſimple and natural; and 
of courſe they will be engaging. Aﬀec- 
tation 1s certain deformity. By forming 
yourſelves on fantaſtic models, and vying 
with one another in every reigning folly. 
the young begin with being ridiculous, and 
end in being vicious and immoral. a 

Ibid. 


§ 35. Temperance in Pleaſure recommended. 


Let me particularly exhort youth to 
temperance in pleaſure. Let me admo- 
niſh them, to beware of that rock on which 
tiouſands, from race to race, continue to 
ſplit. The love of pleaſure, natural to 
man in oy period of his life, own at 
this age with exceſſive ardour. Novelty 
adds Rem charms, as yet, to every grati- 
fication. The world appears to 1 4 a 
continual feaſt; and health, vigour, and 
high ſpirits, invite them to partake of it 
without reſtraint. In vain we warn them 
of latent dangers. Religion is accuſed of 
inſufferable ſeverity, in prohibiting enjoy- 
ment; and the old, when they offer their 
admonition, are upbraided with havin 
forgot that they once were young.— And 
yet, my friends, to what do the conſtraints 


of religion, and the counſels of age, with 


* 


BOOK THE FIRST. . 


reſpe& to. pleaſure, amount? They may 
in a few words—not to 


all be compri: 
hurt yourſelves, and not to hurt others, b 


your purſuit of pleaſure. Within theſe 1 4 
unds pleaſure is lawful; beyond them it 
becauſe it is ruinous. 


becomes criminal, 


Are theſe reſtraints any other than what a ĩ 


wiſe man would chooſe to impoſe on him. 
ſelf? We call you not to renounce plea- 
ſare, but to enjoy it in ſafety. Inſtead of 
abridging it, we exhort you to purſue it on 
an exten 

for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, and for pro- 
longing its duration. bid. 


$ 36. Whatever violates Nature, cannot 
afford true Pleaſure. 


Conſult your whole nature. Conſider 
yourſelves not only as ſenfitive, but as ra- 
tional beings ; not only as rational, but 
ſocial ; not only as ſocial, but immortal. 
Whatever violates your nature in any of 
theſe reſpects, cannot afford true pleaſure ; 
any more than that which undermines an 
eſſential part of the vital ſyſtem, can pro- 
mote health. For the truth of this con- 
cluſion, we appeal, not merely to the au- 
thority of religion, nor to the teſtimony of 
the aged, but to yourſelves, and your 
own experience. We aſk, whether you 
have not found, that in a courſe of cri- 
minal exceſs, your pleaſure was more than 
compenſated by ſucceeding pain ? Whe- 
ther, if not from every particular inſtance, 
yet from every habit, at leaſt, of unlawful 
gratification, there did not ſpring ſome 
thorn to wound you; there did not ariſe 
ſome conſequence to make you repent of 
it in the iſſue ? How long will you repeat 
the fame round of pernicious folly, and 
tamely expoſe yourſelves to be caught in 
the ſame ſnare? If you have any conſi- 
deration, or any firmneſs left, avoid temp- 
tations, for which you have found your- 
ſelves unequal, with as much care as you 
would ſhun peftilential infection. Break 
off all Frame e with the looſe and pro- 
fligate. Ibid. 


$ 37. Irregular Pleaſures. 


By the unhappy exceſſes of irregular 
er in yauth, how many amiable 
iſpoſitions are corrupted or deſtroyed ! 
How many riſing capacities and powers 
are ſuppreſſed ! 
hopes of parents and friends are totally 
exp dend Who but muſt drop a tear 
over human nature, when he. beholds that 
morning, which aroſe ſo bright, 9 
wit 
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darkneſs ; that good- 
tivated all hearts, 
ed in every com- 
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our, which once ca 
at vivacity which ſpar 


pany, thoſe abilities which were fitted for 


"= ine the higheſt ſtations, all ſacrificed 
a7 A, gong of low ſenſuality ; and one 


formed for running the fair ca- 
"4 v1 of 1 life in the midſt of public eſteem, 
ut off by his vices at the beginning of 
is courſe ; or ſunk for the whole of it 
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W: Pleaſure, are thy trophies ! It is 
* A co- operating with the foe of God 
and man, thou degradeſt human honour, 
. com an d blaſteſt the opening proſpects of hu- 
man felicity | air. 


538. Induſtry and Application. 


iligence, induſtry, and proper im- 
| Evi of 254 material duties of 
W the young. To no purpoſe are they en- 
dowed with the beſt abilities, if they want 
activity for exerting them. Unavailing, 
in this caſe, will be every direction that 
can be given them, either for their tem- 

ral or ſpiritual welfare. In youth, the 
13 babit⸗ of induſtry are moſt eaſily acquired: 
In youth the incentives to it are ſtrongeſt, 
from ambition and from duty, from emu- 

lation and hope, from all the proſpects 
which the beginning of life affords. If, 
dead to theſe calls, you already languiſh 
in ſlothful ination, what will be able to 
= quicken the more lluggiſh current of ad- 


Vvoancing years? Induſtry is not only the 


inſtrument of improvement, but the foun- 
dation of pleaſure. Nothing is ſo oppoſite 
to the true enjoyment of lite, as the re- 
laxed and feeble ſtate of an indolent mind. 
He who is a ſtranger to induſtry, may 
een but he cannot enjoy. For it is 
abour only which gives the reliſh to plea- 
ſure. It is the appointed vehicle of every 
good man. It is the indiſpenſable condi- 
tion of our poſſeſſing a ſound mind in a 
ſound body. Sloth is ſo inconſiſtent with 
both, that it is hard to determine, whether 
it be a greater foe to virtue, or to health 
and happineis. Inactive as it is in itſelf, 
ts effects are fatally powerful. Though it 
appear a flowly-flowing ſtream, yet it un- 
dermines all that is ſtable and flouriſhing. 
It not only ſaps the foundation of every 
virtue, but pours upon' you a deluge of 
crimes and evils. It is like water which 
firſt putrefies by ſtagnation, and then ſends 
up noxious vapours, and fills the atmoſphere 
with death. F ly, therefore, from idleneſs, 
as the certain parent both of guilt and of 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


43. 
ruin. And under idleneſs I include, not 
mere ination only, but all that circle of 
trifling occupations, in which too many 
ſaunter away their ee. perpetually en- 
gaged in frivolous ſociety, or ä 
ments; in the labours of 
oſtentation of their perſons— Is this the 
foundation which you lay for future uſe- 
fulneſs and eſteem ? By ſuch accompliſh- 
ments do you nope to recommend your- 
ſelves to the thinking part of the world, 
and to anſwer the expectations of your 
friends and your country ?—Amuſements 
youth requires : it were vain, it were 
cruel, to prohibit them. But, though al- 
lowable as the relaxation, they are moſt 
culpable as the buſineſs, of the young, 
For they then become the gulph of time, 
and the poiſon of the mind. They foment 
bad paſſions. They weaken the manly 
powers, They fink the native vigour of 
youth into contemptible nn es 

ids, 


$ 39. The Employment of Time. 


Redeeming your time from ſuch dan- 
gerous waſte, ſeek to fill it with employ- 
ments which you may review with ſatis- 
faction. The acquiſition of knowledge is 
one of the moſt honourable occupations of 
youth. The defire of it diſcovers a liberal 
mind, and is connected with many accom- 
pliſhments and many virtues. But though 
your train of life ſnould not lead you to 
ſtudy, the courſe of education always fur- 
niſhes proper employments to a well-diſ- 
poſed mind. Whatever you purſue, be 
emulous to excel. Generous ambition, and 
ſenſibility to praiſe, are, eſpecially at your 
age, among the marks of virtue. Think 
not, that any affluence of fortune, or any 
elevation of rank, exempts you from the 
duties of application and indu In- 
duſtry is the law of our being; it is the 
demand of nature, of reaſon, and of God. 
Remember always, that the years which 
now paſs over your heads, leave perma- 
nent memorials behind them. From your 
thoughtleſs minds they may eſcape; but 
they remain in the remembrance of God. 
They form an important part of the regiſter 
of your life. They will hereafter bear teſ- 
timony, either for or againſt you, at that 
day when, for all your actions, but parti- 
cularly for the employments of youth, you 
muſt give an account to God. Whether 
your Fare courſe is deſtined to be long 
or ſhort, after this manner it ſhould com- 
mence; and, if it continue to be thus con- 

| ducted, 
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duQted, its concluſion, at what time ſoever 
it arrives, will not be inglorious or un- 
happy- o „ 

5 40. The Neceſſity of depending for Suc- 
c cef on the Bleſing of Heaven. 

Let me finiſh the ſubject, with recalling 
your attention to that dependance on the 
lefling of Heaven, which, amidſt all your 

endeavours after improvement, you ought 
continually to preſerve. It is too common 
with the young, even when they reſolve to 
tread the x < of virtue and honour, to 
ſet out with preſumptuous confidence in 
themſelves. Fruſting to their own abili- 
ties for carrying them ſucceſsfully through 
life, they are careleſs of applying to God, 
or of E any aſſiſtance from what 
they are apt to reckon the gloomy diſci- 
pline of religion. Alas! how little do 
they know the dangers which await them |! 
Neither human wiſdom, nor human virtue; 
unſupported by religion, are equal for the 
trying fituations which often occur in life. 
By the ſhock of temptation, how frequently 
have the moſt virtuous intentions been 
overthrown ! Under the preſſure of diſ- 
aſter, how often has the greateſt conſtancy 
funk ! Deſtitute of the favour of God, you 
are in no better ſituation, with all your boaſt- 
ed abilities, than orphans left to wander in 
a trackleſs deſert, without any guide to 
conduct them, or any ſhelter to cover them 
from the gathering ſtorm. Correct, then, 
this ill- founded arrogance. Expect not 
that your happineſs can be independent of 
him who made you. By faith and repent- 
ance, apply to the Redeemer of the world. 
By picty and prayer,.ſeek the protection of 
the God of 


eaven,. 1bid. 
$ 41, The Neceſſity of an early and cloſe 
Application to Wiſdom. 


It 1s neceſſary to habituate our minds, in 
our younger years, to ſome employment 
which may engage our thoughts, and fill 

the capacity of the ſoul at a riper age. 

For, however we may roam. in youth from 

folly to folly, too volatile for reſt, too ſoft 

and effeminate for induſtry, ever ambitious 
to make a ſplendid figure; yet the time 
will come when we ſhall outgrow the reliſh 
of childiſh amuſements; and, if we are 
not provided with a taſte for mauly ſatis- 
factions to ſucceed in their room, we muſt 
of courſe become miſerable, at an age 
more difficult to be pleaſed. While men, 
however unthinking and unemployed, en- 


Joy an inexhauſtible flow of vigorous ſpi- 
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rits; a conſtant ſucceſſion of gay ideas, 
which flutter and ſport in the brain, makes 
them pleaſed with themſelves, and with 
every frolic as trifling as themſelves : but, 
when the ferment of their blood abates, 
and the freſhneſs of their youth, like the 
morning dew, paſſes away, their ſpirits flag 


for want of entertainments more ſatisfac. 
tory in themſelves, and more ſuited to a 


manly age ; and the ſoul, from a ſprightly 


impertinence, from quick ſenſations, and 1 8 
florid defires, ſubſides into a dead calm, 


and finks into a flat ſtupidity. The firc 
of a glowing imagination (the property of 

outh) may make folly look pleaſing, and 
lend a beauty to objects, which have none 
inherent in them : juſt as the ſun-beams 
may paint a cloud, and diverſify it with 
beautiful ſtains of light, however dark, 
unſubſtantial, and empty in itſelf. But 


— can ſhine with undiminiſhed luſtre, 


but religion and knowledge, which are 
eſſentially and intrinſically bright. Take 
it therefore for granted, which you will find 
by experience, that nothing can be long 
entertaining, but what 1s in ſome meaſure 
beneficial ; becauſe nothing elſe will bear a 
calm and ſedate review. 

You may be fancied for a while, upon 
the account of good - nature, the inſepa- 
rable attendant upon a fluſh of ſangune 
health, and a fulneſs of youthful ſpirits : 
but you will find, in proceſs of time, that 
among the wiſe and good, uſeleſs good- 
nature is the object of pity, Ul-nature of 
hatred ; but nature beautified and im- 
proved by an aſſemblage of moral and in- 
tellectual endowments, is the only object 
of a ſolid and laſting eſteem. Seed. 


$ 42. The Unhappineſs conſequent on the 
Neglect of early improving the Mind. 


There 1s not a greater inlet to miſery 
and vices of all kinds, than the not know- 
ing how to paſs our vacant hours. For 
what remains to be done, when the firſt 
part of their lives, who are not brought 
up to any manual employment, is ſlipt away 
without an acquired reliſh for . 48 or 


taſte for other rational ſatisfactions? That 
they ſhould purſue their pleaſures ?—But, 
religion apart, common prudence will warn 


them to tie up the wheel as they begin to 
go down the hill of life. Shall they then 
apply themſelves to their ſtudies ? Alas ! 
the ſeed-time is already paſt: The enter- 
prizing and ſpirited ardour of youth bein 

over, without having been applied to ho 


valuable purpoſes for which it was 5 
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TH time, ox, ; 
Ku $4 4 to deceive themſelves, the length 
of a day will ſeem tedious to them, who, 
Lechape have the unreaſonableneſs to com- 
lain of the ſhortneſs of life in general. 
7 en the former part of our life has been 
WF nothing but vanity, the latter end of it 
Can be nothing but vexation. In ſhort, 

be muſt be miſerable, without ſome em- 
loyment to fix, or ſome amuſement to diſ- 
ſipate our thoughts: the latter we cannot 
command in laces, nor reliſh at all 
WE times ; and therefore there is an abſolute 
W neceflity for the former. We may purſue 
this or that new pleaſure; we may be fond 
for a while of a new acquiſition ; but when 
bY. G6 Kikneſs of our firſt deſire is over, the 
tranſition is very quick and ſudden, from 
an eager fondneſs to a cool indifference. 
Hence there is a reſtleſs agitation in our 
minds, ſtill craving ſomethi 18 new, ſtill 
XX unſatisfied with it, when poſſeſſed; till me- 
Hancholy increaſes, as we advance in years, 
*XE& like ſhadows lengthening towards the cloſe 
of day. _ | 4 
of Hence it is, that men of this ſtamp are 


ates, If 
ent to de- 


ambition ene upon generous 
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XX continually complaining that the times are 
altered for the worſe : Becauſe the ſpright- 
EXE lineſs of their youth repreſented , every 
== thing in the moſt engaging light; and 
when men are in high good-humour with 
themſelves, they are apt to be fo with all 
around; the face of nature brightens up, 
and the ſun ſhines with a more agreeable 
luſtre : but when old-age has cut them 
off from the enjoyment of falſe pleaſures, 
and habitual vice has given them a diſtaſte 
for the only true and laſting delights; 
when a retroſpect of their paſt lives pre- 
ſents nothing to view but one wide tract of 
uncultivated ground ; a ſoul diſtempered 
with ſpleen, remorſe, and an inſenſibility 
of each rational ſatisfa&tion, darkens and 
diſcolours every obje&; and the __ is 
not in the times, but in them, who have 
been forfaken by thoſe gratifications which 
they would not forſake. | 
How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe, who 
have laid up an inexhaſtible fund of know- 
ledge! When a man has been laying out 
that time in the purſuit of ſome great and 
important truth, which others waſte in a 
circle of gay follies, he is conſcious of 
having acted up to the dignity of his na- 
ture; and from that conſciouſneſs there re- 


RELIGIOUS. 
ſults that ſerene complacency, which, though 


MORAL AND 


races of novelty are worn off, and 


45 


not ſo violent, is much preferable to the 


pleaſures of the animal life. He can tra- 


vel on from ſtrength to ſtrength : for, in 
literature as in war, each new conqueſt 
which he gains, impowets him to puſh his 
conqueſts ſtill farther, and to enlarge the 
empire of reaſon: thus he is ever in a pro- 
greſſive ſtate, ſtill making new acquire- 
ments, ſtill animated with ies öl Blu re 
diſcoveries. cp ng oa Seed. 
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$ 43. Great Talents not regusfite for the 
| common Duties of Life. | 


Some may alledge, in bar to what 1 
have ſaid, as an excuſe for their indolence, 
the want of proper talents to make any pro- 
hap in learning. To which I anſwer, that 
ew ſtations require uncommon abſlities to 
diſcharge them well; for the ordinary offices 
of life, that ſhare of apprehenſion which 
falls to the bulk of mankind, provided we 
. it, will ſerve well enough. Bright 
and ſparkling parts are like diamonds, 
which may adorn the proprietor, but are 
not neceſſary for the good of the world: 
whereas common ſenſe is like current coin; 
we have every day, in the ordinary occur- 
rences of life, occaſion for it; and if we 
would but call it into action, it would carry 
us much greater lengths than we ſeem to 
be aware of. Men may extol, as much 
as they pleaſe, fine, exalted, and fupe- 
rior ſenſe; yet common ſenſe, if attend- 
ed with humility and induftry, is the beſt 
guide to beneficial truth, and the beſt pre- 
ſervative againſt any fatal errors in know- 
ledge, and notorious miſconducts in life. 
For none are, in the nature of the thing, 
more liable to error, than thoſe who have 
a diſtaſte for plain ſober ſenſe and dry rea- 
ſoning ; Which yet is the caſe of thoſe 
whoſe warm and elevated imagination, 
whoſe uncommon fire and vivacity, make 
them m love with nothing but what is 
ſtriking, marvellous, and dazzling : for 
great wits, hke great beauties, look upon 
mere eſteem as a flat inſipid thing; no- 
thing leſs than admiration will content 
them. To gain the good-will of man- 
kind, by being uſeful to them, is, in their 
opinion, a poor, low, groveling aim ; their 
ambition 1s, to draw the eyes of the world 
upon them, by dazzling and ſurprizin 
them; a temper which draws them oF 
from the love of truth, and conſequent'y 
ſubjects them to groſs miſtakes : for they 
will not love truth as ſuch; they will love 

1* 
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quickneſs of apprehenſion. Be not diſ- 
co d, if you do not meet with ſucceſs 
11 Obſerve, (for it lies within the 
compaſs of any man's. obſervation) that 
he who has been long habituated to one 
kind of knowledge, is utterly at a loſs in 
another, to which he is unaccuſtomed ; till, 
by repeated efforts, he finds a progreſſive 
opening of his faculties; and then he won- 
ders how he could be ſo long in finding out 
a connection of ideas, which, to a practiſed 
underſtanding, is very obvious. But by 

neglecting to uſe your faculties, you will, 
in time, loſe the very power of ling them. 

. | eed. 


5 44. Richesor Fortune no Excuſe to exempt 

a4 any from Study. | | 
Others there are, who 2 an exemp- 
tion from ſtudy, becauſe their fortune 


makes them independent of the world, 
and they need not be beholden to it for a 


an 
commendable; 


(which often deceives their expe 
with the ſweat of their brow, they ma 


lay out in cultivating the mind, a foil al. 
ways grateful to the care of the tiller — 


The ſum of what I would ſay, is this: 


That, though you are not confined to an? 
particular calling, yet you have a general 


one; which is, to watch over your heart, 
and to improve your head; to make your- 
ſelf maſter of all thoſe accompliſhments— 
an enlarged compaſs of thought, that flow- 
ing humanity and generoſity, which are 
neceſſary to become a great fortune; and 
of all thoſe perfections, viz. moderation, 
humility, and temperance, which. are ne- 
ceſſary to bear a ſmall one patiently ; but 
eſpecially it is your duty to acquire a taſte 
for thoſe pleaſures, which, after they are 
taſted, go off agreeably, and leave behind 


maintenance—that is, becauſe their fitua- them a grateful and delightful flavour on 
tion in life exempts them from the neceſ- the mind. 1bid. 


ſity of ſpending their time in ſervile offices 
and hardſhips, therefore they may diſpoſe 
of it juſt as they pleaſe. It 1s to 1 
| becauſe God has empowered them to ſingle 
out the beſt means of employing their 
hours, viz. in reading, meditation; in the 
higheſt inſtances of piety and charity ; 
therefore they may throw them away in a 
round of impertinence, vanity, aud folly. 
The apoſtle's rule, that if any man will 
not work, neither ſhould he eat,“ extends 
to the rich as well as the poor; only ſup- 


poſing, that there are different kinds of 


The Pleaſures reſulting from a pru- 
dent Uje of our Faculties. 


Happy that man, who, unembarraſſed 
by vulgar cares, maſter of himſelf, his 
time, and fortune, ſpends his time in mak- 
ing himſelf wiſer, and his fortune in mak- 
ing others (and therefore himſelf) happier : 
who, as.the will and underſtanding are the 
two ennobling faculties of the ſoul, thinks 
himſelf not complete, till his underſtand- 
ing be beautified with the valuable furni- 
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ture of knowledge, as well as his will en- 


riched 


though nothing merely in 

order to be ane That time Which 
others muſt employ in tilling the 7 nan 9 
tion) 85 5 


| Influence them, when it does not interfere partners in life, he forfeits his right to an) 5. 
with it. Perhaps nothing ſooner miſleads ſhare in the common ſtock of Lappine! te 
men out of the road of truth, than to have who does not endeavour to contribute hi d 
the wild, dancing light of a bright ima- quota or allotted part to it: the public II 

ination playing before them. Perhaps happineſs being nothing but the ſum total! [ö 
they have too much life and ſpirit to have of each individual's contribution to it. An Wl f 
tience enough to go to the bottom of a eaſy fortune does not ſet men free from a 
Fabjedt, and trace up every argument, labour and induſtry in general; it only ll +: 
through a long tedious s, to its ori- exempts them from ſome particular kind; RS i: 
inal. Per they have that delicacy of labour: it is not a bleſſing, as it gives e 
of make which fits them for a ſwift and them liberty to do _—_— at all; but az Tx 
ſpeedy. race, but does not enable them to it gives them liberty wiſely to chuſe, and f 
carry a great weight, or to go through ſteadily to proſecute, the moſt ennobling 1 
any long journey; whereas men of fewer exerciſes, and the moſt improving employ- t 
ideas, Who lay them in order, compare and ments, the purſuit of truth, the praftice RW c 
examine them, and go on, ſtep by ſtep, in of virtue, the ſervice of God who give! ; 
a gradual chain of thinking, e up by them all things richly to enjoy, in ſhort, = 
induftry and caution what they want in the wu, being every thing that is 1 
= | 


ned with every virtue: who has fur- 
1 * himſelf n all the advantages to 
reliſn ſolitude, and enliven converſation; 
= hen ſerious, not ſullen; and when chear- 
ul, not indiſcreetly 81. his ambition, not 
d be admired for a falſe glare of greatneſs, 
dut to be beloved for the gentle and ſober 
inttre of his wiſdom and goodneſs. The 
4 reateſt miniſter of ſtate has not more bu- 
2 Fneſs to do in a public capicity, than he, 
and indeed every man elle, ma find in 
the retired and ſtill ſcenes of life. Even 
in his private walks, every thing that is 
viſible convinceth him there is preſent a 
FRE Being inviſible. Aided by natural philo- 
1 ſophy, he reads plain legible traces of the 
XS Divinity in every thing he meets: he ſees 
the Deity in every tree, as well as Moſes 
did in the burning buſh, though not in ſo 
plaring a manner: and when he ſees him, 
4 adores him with the tribute of a grate- 
19 ful heart. Seed. 
| . The juſtly valuing and duly ning the 
3 ; 2 in @ Place of Educa- 
tion. 


1 One conſiderable advantage is, that re- 
gular method of ſtudy, too much neglect- 
ed in other places, which obtains here. 
Nothing is more common elſewhere, than 
for perſons to plunge, at once, into the 
very depth of fcience, (far beyond their 
þ own) without having learned the firſt rudi- 
ments: nothing more common, than for 
== ſome to paſs 2 upon the World 
= for great ſcholars, by the help of univerſal 
= Ditonaries, Abridgements, and Indexes; 
by which means they gain an uſeleſs ſmat- 

= tering in every branch of literature, juſt 
enough to enable them to talk fluently, or 
rather impertinently, upon moſt ſubjects ; 
bat not to think juſtly and deeply upon 
any : like thoſe who have a general ſuper- 
ficial acquaintance with almoſt every body. 
To cultivate an intimate and entire friend. 
ſlup with one or two worthy perſons, would 
be of more ſervice to them. The true ge- 
nume way to make a ſubſtantial ſcholar, 
is what takes place here, ——to begin with 
thoſe general principles of reaſoning, upon 
which all ſcience depends, and which give 
a light to every part of literature; to make 
gradual advances, a Now but ſure proceſs ; 
to travel gently, with proper guides to di- 
rect us, through the moſt beautiful and 
fruitful regions of knowledge in general, 
before we fix ourſelves in, and * our- 
ſelves to any particular province of it; it 
being the great ſecret of education, not to 
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make a man a complete maſter of any 
branch of ſcience, but to give his mind 
that freedom, opeuneſs, and extent, which 
ſhall empower n maſter it, or indeed 
any other, whenever he ſhall turn the bent 
of his ſtudies that way; which is beſt done, 
by ſetting before him, in his earlier years, 
a general view of the whole intellectual 
world : whereas, an early. and entire at - 
tachment to one particular calling, narrows 
the abilities of Ne mind to that degree, 
that he can ſcarce think out of that track 
to which he is accuſtomed. | 
The next advantage I ſhall mention is, 

a direction in the choice of authors upon 
the moſt material ſubjects. For it is per- 
haps a great truth, that learning might be 
re . to a much narrower compaſs, if 
one were to read none but original authors, 
thoſe who write chiefly from their own 
fund of ſenſe, without treading ſervilely in 
the ſteps of others. | 

Here, too, a generous emulation quick- 
ens our endeavours, and the friend improves 
the ſcholar. The tediouſneſs of the way 
to truth is inſenſibly beguiled by having 
fellow-travellers, who keep an even pace 
with us: each light diſpenſes a brighter 
flame, by mixing its ſocial rays with thoſe 
of others. Here we live {equeſtered from 
noiſe and hurry, far from the great ſcene 
of buſineſs, vanity, and idleneſs; our hours 
are all our own, Here it is, as in the Athe- 
nian torch-race, where a ſeries of men have 
ſucceſſively tranſmitted from one to an- 
other the torch of knowledge ; and no 
ſooner has one quitted it, but another 
equally able takes the lamp, to diſpenſe 
light to all within its ſphere “. Thig. 


$ 47. Diſcipline of the Place of Education 


not to be relaxed. 


May none of us complain, that the diſ- 
cipline of the place is too ſtrict: may we 
rather refſect, that there negds nothing 
elſe to make a man completely miſerable, 
but to let him, in the moit dangerous fta 
of life, carve out an happineſs for himſelf 
without any check upon the ſallies of 
youth ! "Thoſe to whom you have been 
over indulgent, and perhaps could not have 
been otherwiſe, without proceeding to ex- 
tremities, never to be uſed but in Tes 
caſes, thoſe have been always the moſt 
liberal of their cenſures and invectives as 
gainſt you: they put one in mind of Ado- 
nijah's rebellion againſt David his father; 

*® =Qu3lii curſores, vita lampada tradunt. 
| Luc etius. 
becauſe 


becanſe his father had not diſpleaſed him 


at any time, in ſaying, Why ha thou . the 


done ſo ?—lIt is a certain ſign men want 
reftraints, when they are impatient under 
any; too me: to be governed by 
authority, too weak to be conducted by 
_—— en 
Irregularitiet of a Few, bring Cenſure 
9 21000 on the Whol 4 | 

It were to be wiſhed, that they, who 
claim greater indulgences, would ſeriouſly 
reflect, that the plaring irregularities of 
two or three members bring an undiſtin- 


guiſhing cenſure upon a whole body ; make 
an e i, and the world, as if all 


fleſh ere cotrupted their ways : whete- 
as the ſober, modeſt worth of a much 
greater number, who here in private at- 
tend the duties of the wiſe and good, muſt, 
In the nature of the thing, eſcape the no- 
tice of the world. Notorious diſorders, 
how few ſoever are concerned, ftrike upon 
the ſenſes of ſome, and affect the paſſions 
of many more ; by which (their ſenſes and 

ons) the groſs of mankind generally 
judge of things: but it requires ſome ex- 
pence of refſection, to which the bulk of 
mankind will never put themſelves, to con- 
fider, that great numbers muſt have ſpent 
their time profitably, formed habits 55 juſt 
thinking here, and laid in that ſtock of 
* which they have produced into 


view in a more public ſphere ; that thoſe 


vices, which they complain of, may not be 
the native growth of the place, Fa im- 
ported from irregular and undiſciplined fa- 
milies, from ſchools, and from the worſt of 
ſchools, the world at large, when youth 


are entered into it too ſoon. bid. 
5 49. Difidence of one's Abilities, an Indi- 
cation of good Senſe, 


Conſider, that it is a ſure indication of 
ſenſe to be diffident of it. We then, 

and not, till then, are growing wiſe, when 
we begin to diſcern how weak and unwiſe 
we are. An abſolute perfection of under- 
ſtanding is impoſſible : he makes the near- 
eſt approaches to it, who has the ſenſe to 
diſcern, and the humility to acknowledge, 
its imperfections. Modeſty always Fs 
gracefully upon youth ; it covers a multi- 
tude of faults, and doubles the luſtre of 
every virtue which it ſeems to hide: the 
perfections of men being like thoſe flowers 
which appear more beautiful when their 
leaves are a little contracted and folded 
up, than when they are full-blown, and 
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diſplay themſelves, without any reſerve, to 
view. 
Mie are ſome of us very fond of know. 
ledge, and apt to value ourſelves upon any 
prohciency in the ſciences ; one ſcience, 
owever, there 1s, worth more than all the 
reſt, and that 1s, the ſcience of living well; 
which ſhall remain, when, Whether there 
be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe ; Whether there 
be knowledge, it ſhall. vaniſh away.” As 
to new notions, and new doctrines, of which 
this age is very fruitful, the time will come, 
when we ſhall have no pleaſure in them: 
nay, the time ſhall come, when they ſhall 
be exploded, and would have been for- 
tten, if they had not been preſerved in 
oſe excellent books, which contain a con- 
futation of them; like inſects preſerved 
for ages in amber, which otherwiſe would 
ſoon have returned to the common maſs 
of things. But a firm belief of Chriſtia- 
nity, and a practice ſuitable to it, will ſup- 
port and invigorate the mind to the laſt, 
—ä— of al at laſt, at that important 
hour, which muſt decide our hopes and 
2 : and the wiſdom, which, 
like our Saviour, cometh from above, will, 
throu $h his merits, bring us thither. And 
indeed, all our other ſtudies and purſuits, 
however diffetent, ought to be ſubſervient 
to, and center in this grand point, the pur- 
ſuit of eternal happineſs, by being good in 
ourſelves, and aſefal to the world. Lid. 


$ 50. The Neceſſity of peculiar Temperance 
in Places of Education. 

From a thorough inſight into human 
nature, with a watchful eye, and kind 
attention to the vanity and intemperate. 
heat of youth, with well-weighed meaſures 
for the advancement of all uſeful literature, 
and the continual ſupport and increaſe of 
virtue and piety, have the wiſe and religi- 
ous inſtitutors of the rules of conduct and 
government in places of education, done all 
that human prudence could do, to promote 
the moſt excellent and beneficial deſign, by 
the moſt rational and well-concerted means. 
They firſt laid the foundation well, in the 
diſcipline and regulation of the appetites. 
They put them under the reſtraint of 
wholeſome and frugal rules, to.place them 
out of the reach of intemperance, and to 
preclude an exceſs that would ſerve only to 
corrupt, inflame, and torment them. They 


are fed with food convenient for them; 


with ſimplicity yet ſufficiency ; with, a kind 

though cautious hand. By this means, the 

ſeeds of vice are ſtifled in their birth; young 
4 | perſons 
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rn 
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orſons. are here removed from tempta- 
"rf which others, from a leſs happy 
ituation, are too frequently expoſed ;' and 
by an early habit of temperance and ſelf- 
ommand, they may learn either to pre- 
ent all irre ſolicitations, or with eaſe 
= controu! them. Happy are they who, 
Wy a thankful enjoyment of theſe advan- 
. ges, and a willing compliance with theſe 
es, lay up in ſtore for the reſt of their 
fe, virtue, health, and peace ! Vain, in- 
eed, would be the expectation of any 
eal progreſs in intellectual and moral im- 
drovements, were not the foundation thus 
aa in ſtrict regularity and temperance; 
ere the ſenſual appetites to be pampered 
pouch, or even vitiated with that de- 
ree of indulgence which an extravagant 
World may allow and call elegance, but in 
place of education would be downright 
Fury. The taſte of ſenſual pleaſures 
1 all bo checked and abated in them, that 
ey may acquire a reliſh of the more ſub- 
WW mc pleaſures that reſult from reaſon and 
eligion; that they may purſue them with 
tea, and enjoy them without avocation. 
nd have they not in this place every 
ocire, afliftance, and encouragement, to 
gage them in a virtuous and moral life, 
2 nd to animate them in the attainment of 
eeful learning? What rank or condition 
f youth is there, that has not daily and 
oourly opportunities of laying in ſupplies 


= knowledge and virtue, that will in 


very ſtation of life be equally ſervice- 
able and ornamental to . themſelves, and 
deneficial to mankind ? And ſhall any one 
are to convert a houſe of diſcipline and 
earning into a houſe of diſſoluteneſs, ex- 
avagance, and riot? With what an ag- 
pravation of guilt do they load themſelves, 
ho at the ſame time that they are pur- 
uing their own unhappineſs, ſacrilegi- 
ouſly break through all the fences of good 
order and government, and by their prac- 
tice, feducement, and example, do what 

them lies, to introduce into theſe ſchools 
of frugality, ſobriety, and temperance, all 
the mad vices and vain gaieties of a li- 
centious and voluptuous age ! What have 
they to anſwer for, who, while they pro- 
fligately ſquander away that moſt precious 
part of time, which is the only ſeaſon of 
application and improvement, to their own 
1rretrievable loſs, encourage one another 
in an idle and ſenſual courſe of life, and 
by ſpreading wide the contagion, reflect 
a ſcandal upon, and ſtrive to bring into 
public diſeſteem, the place of their edu- 
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cation, where induftry, literature, virtue, 

decency, and whatever elſe is praiſe-wor- 
thy, did for ages flouriſh and abound ? Is 
this the genuine fruit of the pious care of 
our anceſtors, for the ſecurity and propa- 
gation of religion and good-manners to 
the lateſt poſterity ? Is this at laſt the re- 
ward of their munificence ? Or does this 
conduct correſpond with their views, or 
with the juſt expectations and demands 
of your friends and your country ? 
Tottie, 


$ 51. Yaluable Opportunities once boft tans 
8 not be recalled. * 


Nor let any one vainly imagine, that 
the time and valuable opportunities Which 
are now loſt, can hereafter be recalled at 
will; or that he who has run out his youth- 
ful days in diſſipation and pleaſure, will 
have it in his power to ſtop when he 
pleaſes, and make a wiſer uſe of his riper 
— Vet this is too generally the fal- 

cious hope that flatters the youth in his 
ſenſual indulgences, and leads him inſen- 
ſibly on in the treacherous ways of vice, 
till it is now too late to return. There 
are few, who at one plunge ſo totally im- 
merge in pleaſures, as to drown at once 
all power of reaſon and conſcience: they 
promiſe themſelves, that they can indulge 
their appetites to ſuch a point only, and 
can check and turn them back when they 
have run their allotted race. I do not in- 
deed ſay that there never have been per- 
ſons in whom the ſtrong ferment of youth- 
ful luſts may have happily ſubſided, and 
who may have brought forth fruits of 
amendment, and diſplayed many eminent 
virtues. God forbid ! that even the moſt 
licentious vices of youth ſhould be abſo- 
lutely incorrigible. But I may venture to 
affirm, that the inſtances in this cafe have 
been ſo rare, that it is very dangerous for 
any one to truſt to the experiment, upon 
a preſumption that he ſhall add to the 
number. The only ſure way to make any 
proficiency in a virtuous life, is to ſet out 
in it betimes. It is then, when our incli- 
nations are trained up in the way that they 
ſhould lead us, that cuſtom ſoon makes 
the beſt habits the moſt agreeable ; the 
ways of wiſdom. become the ways of plea- 
ſantneſs, and. every ſtep we advance, they 
grow more eaſy and more delightful. But, 
on the contrary, when vicious, headſtrong 
appetites are to be reclaimed, and invete- 
rate habits to be corrected, what ſecurity 
can we give ourſelves, that we ſhall have 

cither 
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latent ſteps, the deſtru 


frequently be ta 
. are unperceptibly betrayed; and from one 
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either inclination, reſolution, or power, to 
ſtop and turn back, and recover the right 
way from which we have ſo long and ſo 
widety wandered, and enter upon a new 
life, when perhaps our ſtrength now faileth 
us, and we know not how near we may be 
to our journey's end? Theſe refleftions I 
have ſuggeſted principally for the ſake of 
thoſe, who allowing themſelves in greater 
indulgences than are conſiſtent with a li- 
deral and virtuous education, give evident 
proofs that they are not ſufficiently aware 
of the dangerous encroachments, and the 

culiar deceitfulneſs of pleaſurable fin. 
Ha py for them, would they once ſeri- 
ouſly conſider their ways! and no time 


can be more proper, than when theſe ſo- 


lemn ſeaſons of recollection and religious 
diſcipline ſhould particularly diſpoſe them 
to ſeriouſneſs and thought. They would 
then diſcover, that though they are awhile 
carried gently and ſupinely down the ſmooth 
ſtream of pleaſure, yet ſoon the torrent 
will grow too violent to be ſtemmed; the 
waves will ariſe, and daſh them upon 
rocks, or ſink them in whirlpools. It 1s 
therefore the part of prudence to ſtop ſhort 
while they may, and to divert their courſe 
into a different channel ; which, whatever 


obſtructions and difficulties they may la- 


bour with at firſt, will every day become 
more practicable and pleaſing, and will 
aſſuredly carry them to a ſerene and ſe- 
cure haven. Tottie. 


§ 52. The Beginnings of Evil to be reſiſted. 


Think not, as I am afraid too many do, 
that becauſe your paſſions have not hur- 
ried you into atrocious deeds, they have 
therefore wrought no miſchief, and have 


left no ſting behind them. By a conti-- 


nued ſerxes of looſe, though apparently 
trivial gratifications, the heart is often as 
thoroughly corrupted, as by the commiſ- 
ſion of any one of thofe enormous crimes 
which ſpring from great ambition, or 
2 revenge. Habit gives the paſſions 
ſtrength, while the abſence of glaring guilt 
ſeemingly juſtifies them ; and, unawakened 
by remorſe, the ſinner proceeds in his 
courſe, till he wax bold in guilt, and be- 
come ripe for ruin: re by gradual and 
| ion of our virtues 
advances. Did- the evil unveil itſelf at 
the beginning; did the ſtorm which is to 
overthrow our peace, diſcover, as it roſe, 
all its horrors, e en np would more 
en againſt it. But we 


— 


licentious attachment, one criminal paſ. Wl 


fion, are, by a train of conſequence, 
drawn on to another, till the government 
of our minds is 1rrecoverably loſt. The 
enticing and the odious paſſions are, in this 


reſpect, ſimilar in their proceſs; and, * 
though by different roads, conduct at lat 


to the ſame iſſue. | Blair. 


$ 53. Order to be obſerved in Amuſe. 4 


ments. 


Obſerve order in your amuſements; that 
is, allow them no more than their proper 
ea. ſtudy to keep them within due 

unds; mingle them in a temperate ſuc- 


ce ſſion with ſerious duties, and the higher 2 


buſineſs of life. Human life cannot pro- 


ceed, to advantage, without ſome meaſure Wn 
of relaxation and entertainment. We re. 
quire relief from care. We are not form- 


ed for a perpetual ſtretch of ſeriou; 


thought. By too intenſe and continued 


application, our feeble powers would ſoon 
be worn out. At the ſame time, from our 


propenſity to eaſe and pleaſure, amuſe. | 2 


ment proves, among all ranks of men, the r 


moſt dangerous foe to order: for it tend, Wi 
inceſſantly to uſurp and encroach, to wi- ai 
den its territories, to thruſt itſelf into the 
place of more important concerns, and 

thereby to diſturb and counteract the na- 


tural courſe of things. One frivolou: | 5 tr 
amuſement indulged out of ſeaſon, will 


often carry perplexity and confuſion thro' WM 
a long ſucceſſion of affairs. 


Amuſements, therefore, though they be 
of an innocent kind, require ſteady go- 
vernment, to keep them within a due and 


limited province. But ſach as are of an | 


irregular and vicious nature, require not 
to be governed, but to be baniſhed from 
every orderly ſociety. As ſoon as a man 
ſeeks his happineſs from the gaming: ta- 
ble, the midnight revel, and the other 
haunts of licentiouſneſs, confuſion ſeizes 
upon him as its own. There will no, lon- 
ger be order in his family, nor order in 
his affairs, nor order in his time. The 
moſt important concerns of life are aban- 
doned. Even the order of nature is by 
ſuch perſons inverted; night is changed 
into day, and day into night. Character, 
honour, and intereſt itſelf, are trampled 
under foot. You may with certainty prog- 
noſticate the ruin of theſe men to be jult 
at hand. Diſorder, ariſen to its height, 
has nearly accompliſhed its work. I he 
ſpots of death are upon them. Let every 
one who would eſcape the peſtilential con- 
| a tag on, 


0 2 © tir 


gion, fly with haſte from their com- 
3 * a Blair. 


54. Order to be preferved in your Society 


Py our ſociety ; that is, entangle not your- 
Elves in a perpetual and promiſcuous 
= owd; ſelect with prudence and propriety, 
= fc with whom you chuſe to aſſociate; 
t company and retreat ſucceed each other 
t meaſured intervals. There can be no 
trader in his life, who allots not a due 


on. He can neither prudently arrange 
eis temporal affairs, nor roperly attend 
nis ſpiritual intereſts, He lives not to 
imſelf, but to the world. By continual 
SW fipation, he is rendered giddy, and 
ought. He contracts unavoidably 
rom the world that ſpirit of diſorder and 
onfuſion which is ſo prevalent in it. 

Is is not a ſufficient preſervation againſt 
7 is evil, that the circles of ſociety in which 
ou are engaged are not of & libertine 
ad vicious kind. If they withdraw you 
om that attention to yourſelves, and your 
Domeſtic concerns, which becomes a good 
„aan, they are ſubverſive of order, and 
e conſiſtent with your duty. What is in- 
cocent in itſelf, degenerates into a crime, 

rom being —— to exceſs; and idle, 
ifling ſociety, is nearly a-kin to ſuch as 
» corrupting. One of the firit principles 
Wot order is, to learn to be happy at home. 
It is in domeſtic retreat that every wiſe 
man finds his chief ſatisfaction. It is there 
he forms the plans which regulate his pub- 
lie conduct. He who knows not how to 
enjoy himſelf when alone, can never be 
long happy abroad. To his vacant mind, 
company may afford a temporary relief; 
but when forced to return to himſelf, he 
will be ſo much more oppreſſed and lan- 
guid. Whereas, by a due mixture of pub- 
lic and private life, we keep free of the 
ſnares of both, and enjoy each to greater 
advantage. 16id. 


$ 55. 4 due Regard to Order neceſſary in 
Buſineſs, Time, Expence, and Amuſe- 
_ ments. 


Throughout your affairs, your time, 
your expence, your amuiements, your 10- 


carried, if you expect to reap any of its 
happy fruits. For if into any one of thoſe 
great departments of life you ſuffer diſ- 
order to enter, it will ſpread through all 
the reſt, In yain, for inftance, you pur- 


MORAL AND 


Preſerve order in the arrangement of 


are of his time to retirement and reflec- 


ciety, the principle of order muſt be equally | 
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poſe to be orderly in the conduct of your 
affairs, if you be irregular in the diſtri- 
bution of your time. In vain you attempt 
to regulate your expence, if into your a- 
muſements, or your ſociety, diſorder has 
crept. You have admitted a principle of 
confuſion which will defeat all your plans, 
and perplex and entangle what you 2 
to arrange. Uniformity is above all things 
neceſſary to order. If you deſire that any 
thing ſhould proceed ng wad. to method 
and rule, let all things be done in or- 
der.“ | 
I muſt alſo admoniſh you, that in ſmall, 
as well as in great affairs, a due regard to 
order is requiſite. I mean not, that you 
ought to look on thoſe minute attentions, 
which are apt to occupy frivolous minds, 
as conneRed either with virtue or wiſdom : 
but I exhort you to remember, that diſ- 
order, like other immoralities, frequently 
takes riſe from inconſiderable beginnings. 
They who, in the leſſer tranſactions of life, 
are totally negligent of rule, will be in 
hazard of extending that negligence, by 
degrees, to ſuch affairs and duties as wall 
render them criminal. Remiſſneſs grows 
on all who ſtudy not to guard againſt it; 
and it is only by frequent exerciſe, that 
the habits of order and punctuality can 
be thoroughly confirmed. bid. 


avoided by the Obſervation 
of Oraer. 


By attending to order, you avoid idle- 
neſs, that moſt fraitful ſource of crimes 
and evils. Acting upon a plan, mecting 
every thing in its own place, you con- 
ſtantly find innocent and uſeful employ- 
ment for time. You are never at a loſs 
how to diſpoſe of your hours, or to fill up 
life agreeably. In the courſe of human 
action, there are two extremes equally 
dangerous to virtue; the multiplicity of 
affairs, and the total want of them. The 
man of order ſands in the middle between 
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" theſe two extremes, and ſuffers from nei- 


ther: he is occupied, but not oppreſſed. 
Whereas the diforderly, overloading one 
part of time, and leaving another vacant, 
are at one period overwhelmed with buſt- 
neſs, and at another, either idle through 
want of employment, or indolent through 
perplexity. Thoſe ſeaſons of indolence 
and idleneſs, which recur fo often in their 
life, are their moſt dangerous moments. 
The mind, unhappy in its ſituation, and 
clinging to every object which can occupy 

2 or 
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or amuſe it, is then apteſt to throw itſelf 
into the arms of every vice and folly. 
- Farther; by the preſervation of order, 
check inconſtancy and levity. Fickle 
2 is the human heart. It is fond 


of change; and 
aſide from the 
Hence ariſes the propriety of bringin 
ourſelves under ſubjection to method an 


rule; which, though at firſt it may prove 
conſtraining, yet by degrees, and from the 
experience of its happy effects, becomes 
natural and agreeable. It rectifies thoſe 
irregularities of temper and manners to 
which we give the name of caprice; and 

Tiftinguiſhed characteriſtics of a 
diſorderly mind. It is the parent of ſtea- 
dineſs of conduct. It forms conſiſtency 
It is the ground of all the 
confidence we repoſe in one another, 
For, the diſorderly we know not where to 
find. In him only can we place any truſt, 
who is uniform and regular ; who lives by 
principle, not by humour; who acts upon 


-wlvch are 


of character. 


a plan, and not by deſultory motions. 
| Blair . 


§ 57. Order eſſential to Self-enjoyment and 


elicity. 


Conſider alſo how important it is to your 
ſelf-enjoyment and felicity. Order is the 
ſource of peace; and peace is the higheſt 
of all temporal bleſſings. Order is indeed 
the only region in which tranquillity 
The very mention of confuſion 
imports diſturbance and vexation. Is it 
potlible for that man to be happy, who 
cannot look into the ſtate of his affairs, or 
the tenor of his conduct, without diſcern- 
ing all to be embroiled ? who is either in 
the midſt of remorſe for what he has neg- 
lected to do, or in the midſt of hurry to 
overtake what he finds, too late, was neceſ- 
Such as live 
according to order, may be compared to 
the celeſtial bodies, which move in regular 
courſes, and by ſtated laws; whoſe in- 
- fluence is beneficent ; whole operations 
are quiet and tranquil. The diſorderly, 
reſemble thoſe tumultuous elements on 
earth, which, by ſudden and violent irrup- 
tions, diſturb the courſe of nature, By 
miſmanagement of affairs, by exceſs in 
expence, by irregularity in the indulgence 
of company and amuſement, they are per- 

tually creating moleſtation both to them- 
folves and others. They depart from their 
road to ſeek pleaſure; and inſtead of it, 
they every where raiſe up ſorrows, Being 


dwells. . 


ſary to have been done? 


2 


— 


ually tends to ſtart 
aight line of conduct. 


always found out of their proper place, 
they of courſe interfere and jar with 
others. The diſorders which they raiſe 
never fail to ſpread beyond their own line, 
and to involve many in confuſion and 
diſtreſs ; whence” they neceſſarily become 
the authors of tumult and contention, of 
diſcord and enmity. Whereas order is 
the foundation of union. It allows every 
man to carry on his own affairs without 
diſturbing his neighbour. It is the golden 
chain which holds together the ſocieties of 
men in friendſhip ! peace. is 
id. 


$58. Care tobe taken in ſuppreſſing crini- 
nal orient N 
When criminal thoughts ariſe, attend to 
all the proper methods 
preſſing them. Take example from the 
unhappy induſtry which ſinners diſcover 
in baniſhing good ones, when a natural 
ſenſe of religion forces them on their con- 
ſcience. How anxiouſly do they fly from 
themſelves! How ſtudiouſly do they 
drown the voice which upbraids them, in 


the noiſe of company or diverſions! What g 4 


numerous artifices do they employ, to 


evade the uneaſineſs which returns of re- 


flection would produce !—Were we to uſe 
equal diligence in preventing the entratice 
of vicious ſuggeſtions, or in repelling them 
when entered, why ſhould we not be 
equally ſucceſsful in a much better cauſe? 
—As ſoon as you are ſenſible that any 
dangerous paſſion begins to ferment, in- 
ſtantly call in other paſſions, and other 
ideas, to your aid, Haſten to turn your 
thoughts into a different direction. Sum- 
mon up whatever you have found to be of 
power, for compoſing and harmonizing 
your mind. Fly for aſſiſtance to ſerious 
ſtudies, to prayer and devotion; or even 
fly to buſineſs or innocent ſociety, if ſoli- 
tude be in hazard of favouring the ſeduc- 
tion. By ſuch means you may ſtop the 
progreſs of the growing evil: you may 
apply an antidote, before the poiſon has 
had time to work its full effect. Ii. 


$ 59. Experience to be anticipated by 
| Reflection. 


It is obſerved, that the young and the 
ignorant are always the moſt violent in 
purſuit. The knowledge which is forced 
upon them by longer acquaintance with 
the world, moderates their impetuoſity. 
Study then to anticipate, by reflection, that 
knowledge which experience often yr 

chales 


of ſpeedily ſup- 


OA c 
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ſes at too dear a price. Inure yourſelves 
— conſideration of the emptineſs 
of thoſe ſures which excite ſo much 
ſtrife commotion among mankind. 
Think how much more of true enjoyment 
js loſt by the violence of paſſion, than by 
the want of thoſe things which * oc- 
caſion to that paſſion. Perſuade your- 
ſelves, that the favour of God, and the 
poſſeſſion of virtue, form the chief happi- 
neſs of the rational nature. Let a con- 
tented mind, and a peaceful life, hold the 
next place in eſtimation. Theſe are 
the concluſions which the wiſe and think - 
ing part of mankind have always formed. 
To theſe concluſions, after having run the 
race of paſſion, you will probably come at the 
laſt. By forming them betimes, you would 
make a ſeaſonable eſcape from that tem- 
peſtuous region, through which none can 
paſs without ſuffering miſery, contracting 
guilt, and undergoing ſevere —_ | 
| air. 


& bo. The Beginnings of Paſſion to be 
oppeſed. 

Oppoſe early the I er of paſſion. 
Avoid particularly all ſuch objects as are 
apt to excite paſſions which you know to 
predominate within you. As ſoon as you 
find the tempeſt riſing, have recourſe to 
every proper method, either of un 
its violence, or of eſcaping to a calmer 
ſhore. Haſten to call up emotions of an 
Oppoſite nature. Study to conquer one 
paſhon by means of ſome other which is 
of leſs dangerous tendency. Never ac- 
count any thing {mall or trivial, which 1s in 
hazard of introducing diſorder into your 


heart. Never make 1 of any deſire 
1 


which you feel gaining ſuch progreſs as to 
threaten entire dominion. Blandiſhing it 
will appear at the firſt, As a gentle and 
innocent emotion, it may ſteal into the 
heart; but as it advances, is likely to 
po you through with many ſorrows. 
hat you indulged as a favourite amuſe- 
ment, will ſhortly become a ſerious buſineſs, 
and in the end may prove the burden of 
your life. 
in their riſe: but their beginnings are 
treacherous; their growth is imperce 
tible; and the evils which they carry in 
their train, he conccaled, until their domi- 


nion is eſtabliſhed. What Solomon ſays 


of one of them, holds true of them all, 
* that their beginning is as when one letteth 
© out water.“ It iſſues from a ſmall chink, 
which once might have been eaſily ſtop- 
ped; but being neglected, it is ſoon widened 


Moſt of our paſſions flatter us 


$3 


by the ſtream, till the bank is at laſt totally 
thrown down, and the flood is at.liberty to 


deluge the whole plain, Ibid. 


Y 61. The Government of Ti emper, as in- 


| cluded in the Keeping of the Heart. 


Paſſions are quick and ſtrong emotions, 
which by degrees ſubſide. "Temper is the 
diſpoſition which remains after theſe emo- 
tions are paſt, and which forms the habi- 
tual propenſity of the foul. The one are 
like the ſtream when it is ſwoln by the 
torrent, and ruffled by the winds; the 
other reſembles it when running within its 
bed, with its natural force and velocity. 
The influence of temper is more filent and 
imperceptible than that of paſſion; it 
operates with leſs violence; but as its 
operation is conſtant, it produces effects no 
leſs conſiderable. It is evident, therefore, 
that it highly deſerves to be conſidered in 
a religious view. 

Many, indeed, are averſe to behold it 
in this light. They place a good temper 
upon the ſame footing with a healthy con- 
ſtitution of body. "They conſider it as a 
natural felicity which ſome enjoy ; but for 
the want of which, others are not morally 
culpable, nor accountable to God: and 
hence the opinion has ſometimes prevailed, 
that a bad temper might be conſiſtent with 
a ſtate of grace. If this were true, it would 
overturn that whole doctrine, of waich the 
goſpel is ſo full, that regeneration, or 
change of nature, is the eflential charac- 
teriſhc of a'Chriſtian.” It would ſuppoſe, 
that grace might dwell amidit malevolence 
and rancour, and that heaven might be 
enjoyed by ſuch as are ſtrangers to charity 
and love.—lt will readily be admitted that 
ſome, by the original frame of their mind, 
are more favourably inclined than others, 
towards certain good diſpoſitions and 
habits. But this atfords no juſtification to 
thoſe who neglect to oppole the corrup- 
tions to which they are prone. Let no 
man imagine, that the human heart is a 
ſoil altogether unſuſceptible of culture! or 
that the worſt temper may not, through 
the aſſiſtance of grace, be reformed by at- 
tention and diſcipline. Settled depravity 


of temper, is always owing to our own in- 


dulgence. If, in place of checking, we 
nouriſh that malignity of diſpoſition to 
which we areanclined, all the conſequences 
will be placed to our account, and every 
excuſe, from natural conſtitution, be re- 
jected at the tribunal of Heaven, ; 
Ibid. 
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'S$ 62. A peaceable 


Temper and condeſcend- 


s recommended. 


mended, is a peaceable temper; a diſ- 

fition averſe to give offence, and de- 
of cultivating harmony, and amicable 
intercourſe in ſociety. This ſuppoſes 
yielding and condeſcending manners, un- 
willingneſs to contend wit 
trifles, and, in conteſts that are unavoid- 
able, proper moderation of ſpirit. Such a 
temper is the firſt principle of ſelf- enjoy- 


ment: it is the baſis of all order and hap- 


pineſs among mankind. The poſitive and 
contentious, the rude and quarrelſome, are 
the bane of ſociety; they 1 deſtined to 
blaſt the ſmall ſhare of comfort which na- 
ture has here allotted to man. But they 
cannot diſturb the peace of others, more 
than they break their own. The hurri- 
cane rages firſt in their own boſom, before 
it is let forth upon the world. In the 
© tempeſt which they raiſe, they are always 
_ and frequently it is their lot to 
| 4 peaceable temper muſt be ſupported 
by a candid one, or a diſpoſition to view 
the conduct of others with fairneſs and 
. impartiality. I his ſtands oppoſed to a 
jealous and ſuſpicious temper, which aſ- 
cribes every action to the worſt motive, 
and throws a black ſhade over every cha- 
© rafter. As you would be happy in your- 
- ſelves, or in your connections with others, 
guard againſt this malignant ſpirit. Study 
that charity which thinketh no evil; that 
prac which, without degenerating into 
_ credulity, will diſpoſe you to be juſt; and 
Which can allow you to obſerve an error, 
without imputing it as a crime. Thus you 
will be kept free from that continual irri- 
tation which 1maginary injuries raiſe in a 
ſuſpicious breaſt; and will walk among 
men as your brethren, not your enemies. 
But to be peaceable, and to be candid, 


is not all that is required of a good man. 


He muſt cultivate a kind, generous, and 
ſympathizing temper, which feels for diſ- 
treſs wherever it is beheld; which enters 
into the concerns of his friends with ar- 


dour; and to all with whom he has inter- 
courſe, 1s 


when contraſted with a malicious or en- 


_ vious temper, which wraps itſelf up in its 


- own narrow intereſts, looks with an evil 
eye on the ſucceſs of others, and with an 
unnatural ſatisfaction feeds on their diſ- 
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appointments or miſeries ! 


OW ET who is a ftran 
What firſt preſents itſelf to be recom- good 


others about 


the 


ſplendour. No wile or good man 4 to 


but within his own family, eve 
gentle, obliging, and humane. 4 


How amiable appears ſuch a diſpoſition, 


let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a 


How little 
she know of the true happineſs of life, 
r to that intercourſe of 
offices kind affections, which, by 
a pleaſing charm, attach men to one ano. 
ther, and circulate joy from heart to 
heart | Blair. 


& 62, Numerous Occaſions offer for the Ex- 
. ertion of a 2 
Vou are not to imagine that a benevo- 
lent temper finds no exerciſe, unleſs, when 
eee offer of performing actions 
of high generoſity, or of extenſive utility: 
theſe may ſeldom occur: the condition of 
omen art of mankind in a good 
meaſure precludes them. But in the ordi- 
nary round of human affairs, a thouſand 
occaſions daily preſent themſelves of miti- 
gating the vexations which others ſuffer, 
of ſoothing their minds, of aiding their 
intereſt, of promoting their cheaxtulneſs, 
or eaſe. Such occaſions may relate to the 
imaller incidents of life: But let us re- 
member, that of ſmall incidents, the ſyſtem WW 
of human life is chiefly compoſed. Ihe 
attentions which reſpect theſe, when ſug- Wn 
geſted by real benignity of temper, ar: 
often more material to the happineſs of 
thoſe around us, than actions which carry 
the appearance of greater dignity and 


account any rules of behaviour as below Wes 
his regard, which tend to cement the 
great brothcrhood of mankind in comfort v 
able union. | 
Particularly m the courſe of that fami- 
liar intercourſe which belongs to domeſtic 
life, all the virtues of temper find an am- 
ple range. It is very vnfortunate, that 
within that circle, men too often think 
themſelves at liberty to give unreſtrained 
vent to the caprice of pation and humour. 
Whereas there, on the contrary, more 
than any where, it concerns them to attend 
to the government of their heart; to check 
what 1s violent in their tempers, and to 
ſoften what 1s harſh in their manners. For 
there the temper is formed. There the 
real character diſplays itſelf. The forms 
of the world diſguiſe men when abroad; 
man is 
known to be what he truly is.— In all our 
intercourſe, then, with others, particularly 
in that which is cloſeſt and moſt intimate, 


gentle and friendly temper. This is the 
temper to which, by repeated injunctions, 
our holy religion ſeeks to form us. This 

| was 


5 wards men provoking and unjuſt. 
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as the temper of Chriſt. This is the tem- 
per of Heaven. Blair. 


5 64. A contented Temper the greateſt Bleſ- 
ing, and moſt material Reguiſite to the pro- 
per Diſcharge of our Duties. 

A contented temper is one of the great - 
eſt bleſſings that can be enjoyed by man, 
and one of the moſt material requiſites to 
the proper diſcharge of the duties of every 
ſtation. For a Ketful and diſcontented 
temper renders one incapable of per form- 
ing aright any part in life. It is unthank- 
ful and impious towards God; and to- 
It is a 

ngrene W ich preys on the vitals, and 
infects the whole conſtitution with diſeaſe 
and putrefa&tion. Subdue pride and va- 

' nity, and you will take the moſt effectual 

method of eradicating this diſtemper. You 

Will no longer behold the objects around 

= you with jaundiced eyes. You will take 

in good part the bleſſings which Provi- 
dence is pleaſed to beſtow, and the de- 
gree of favour which your fellow-creatures 
are diſpoſed to grant you. Viewing your- 
ſelves, with all your imperfections and 
failings, in a juſt light, you will rather be 
ſurpriſed at your enjoying ſo many good 
things, than diſcontented becaule there are 
any which you want. From an humble 
and contented temper, will ſpring a chear- 
ful one. This, if not in itſelf a virtue, 

15 at leaſt the garb in which virtue ſhould 

be always arrayed. Piety and goodneſs 

ought never to be marked with that de- 
jection which ſometimes takes riſe from 
ſuperſtition, but which is the proper por- 
tion only of guilt. At the ſame time, the 
chearfulneſs belonging to virtue, is to be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed from that light and 

_ giddy temper which characteriſes folly, 
and is ſo often found among the diſſipated 

and vicious part of mankind. Their gaiety 
15 owing to a total want of reflection ; and 
brings with it the uſual conſequences of an 
unthinking habit, ſhame, remorſe, and hea- 
vineſs of heart, in the end. The chear- 
fulneſs of a well-regulated mind, fprings 
from a good conſcience and the favour of 
Heaven, and is bounded by temperance 
and reaſon. It makes a man happy in 
himſelf, and promotes the happineſs of all 
around him. It is the clear and calm ſun- 
ſhine of a mind illuminated by piety and 
virtue. It crowns all other good diſpoſi- 
tions, and comprehends the general effect 
which they ought to produce on the heart. 


Tbid. 
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| 6c. The Defire of Prai ubſervient to 
he Err gets 2 8 * 


To a variety of good purpoſes it is ſub- 
ſervient, and on many occaſions co-ope- 
rates with the principle of virtue. It a- 
wakens us from ſloth, invigorates activity, 
and ſtimulates our efforts to excel. It has 
given riſe to moſt of the ſplendid, and to 
many of the uſeful enterpnzes of men. It 
has animated the patriot, and fired the 
hero. Magnanimity, generoſity, and for- 
titude, are what all mankind admire. 
Hence, ſuch as were actuated by the de- 
fire of extenſive fame, have been prompted 
to deeds which either participated of the 
ſpirit, or at leaſt carried the appearance, 
of diſtinguiſhed virtue. The defire of 
praiſe is generally connected with all the 
finer ſenſibilities of human nature. It af- 
fords a ground on which exhortation, 
counſel, and reproof, can work a proper 
effect. Whereas, to be entirely deſtitute 
of this paſſion betokens an ignoble mind, 
on which no moral impreſſion is eaſil 
made. Where there is no deſire of praiſe, 
there will be alſo no ſenſe of reproach; and 
if that be extinguiſhed, one of the princi- 
pal guards of virtue is removed, and the 
— thrown open to many opprobnous 
purſuits. He whoſe countenance never 
glowed with ſhame, and whoſe heart never 
beat at the ſound of praiſe, is not deſtined 
for any honourable diſtinction; is likely to 
grovel in the ſordid queſt of gain; or to 
ſlumber life away in the indolence of ſelf- 
iſh pleaſures. 

Abſtracted from the ſentiments which 
are connected with it as a principle of ac- 
tion, the eſteem of our fellow- creatures is 
an object which, on account of the advan- 
tages it brings, may be lawfully purſued. 
It is neceſlary to our ſucceſs, in every fair 
and honeſt undertaking. Not only our 
private intereſt, but our public uſefulneſs, 


depends, in a great meaſure, upon it. 'The 


ſphere of our influence is contracted or 
enlarged, in proportion to the degree in 
which we enjoy the good opinion of the 
public. Men liſten with an unwilling ear 
to one whom they do not honour ; while 
a reſpected character adds weight to ex- 
ample, and authority to counſel. To de- 
ſire the eſteem of others for the ſake of 
its effects, is not only allowable, but in 
many caſes is our duty: and to be totally 
indifferent to praiſe or cenſure, is ſo far 
from being a virtue, that it is real de- 
fect in character. Thid. 
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$ 66. Exceſſive. Defire of Pra 
corrupt the Heart, and to diſregard the 
_ ' Adrmonitions of Conſcience. 


An exceſſive love of praiſe never fails 


Praiſe tends to 


to undermine: the regard due to conſci- 
ence, and to corrupt the heart. It turns 
off the eye of the mind from the ends 
which it ought ms to keep in view 3 
and ſets up a falſe light for its guide. Its 
influence. is the more dangerous, as the 


colour which it aſſumes is often fair; and 


its garb and appearance are nearly allied 
to that of virtue. The love of glory, I 
before admitted, may give birth to actions 


which are both ſplendid and uſeful. At a 
diftance, they ſtrike the eye with uncom- 
mon brightneſs; but on a nearer and 
ſtricter ſurvey, their luſtre is often tar- 
niſhed. They are found to want that ſa- 
cred and venerable dignity which charac- 
teriſes true virtue. Lud. paſſions and 
ſelſiſn intereſts entered into the motives of 
thoſe who performed them. They were 
zealous of a competitor. They ſought to 
humble a rival. They looked round for 
ſpectators to admire _— All is mag- 
nanimity, generoſity, courage, to pub- 
he view. But the ignoble ſource whence 
- theſe ſeeming virtues take their riſe, is 
hidden. Without, appears the hero; with- 
in, is found the man of duſt and clay. 
(Conſult ſuch as have been intimately con- 
nected with the followers of renown ; and 
Feldom or never will you find, that th 
held them in, the ſame eſteem with thoſe 
who viewed them from afar. There is 
nothing except ſimplicity of intention, and 
-purity of principle, that can ſtand the teſt 
of near approach and ftrit examina- 
tion. Blair. 


$ 67. That Diſcipline which teaches to mo- 
derate the Eagerneſs of worldly Paſſions, 
and to fortify the Mind with the Princi- 

. ples of Virtue, is more conducive to true 
Happineſs than the Poſſeſſion of all the 
Goods of Fortune. 6 1 


That diſcipline which corre&s the ea- 
8 of worldly paſſions, which fortifies 

e heart with virtuous principles, which 
enlightens the mind with uſeful knowledge, 
and furniſhes to it matter of enjoyment 
from within itſelf, is of more conſequence 
to real felicity, than all the proviſion which 
we can make of the goods of fortune. To 
this let us bend our chief attention. Let 
us keep the heart with all diligence, ſee - 


4 
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lorn. He finds himſelf placed here as a 


folate ſituation to a ſerious, enquiring 


which man is brought into this world. He 


ing out of it are the iſſues of life. Let 
us. account our mind. the moſt important 
province which is committed to our care; 
and if we cannot. rule fortune, ſtudy at 
leaſt to rule ourſelves. Let us propoſe for 
our object, not worldly ſucceſs, which it 
depends not on us to obtain, but that up. 
right and honourable diſcharge of our duty 
in every conjuncture, which, through the 
divine aſſiſtance, is always within our pow- Wa 
er. Let our A be ſought where 
our proper praiſe is found; and that be 
accounted our only real evil, which is the 
evil of our nature; not that, which is ei- 
ther the appointment of Providence, or 
which ariſes from the evil of others. 4 

| | Ibid. 


§ 68. Religious Knowledge of great Con- 
folation and Relief amidſt the Diſtreſſes 
of Life. 

Conſider it in the light of conſolation ; 
as bringing aid and relief to us, amidſt 
the diſtreſſes of life. Here religion in- 
conteſtably triumphs; and 1ts happy ef- 
fects in this reſpect furniſh a ſtrong argu- 
ment to every benevolent mind, for with- 
ing them to be farther diffuſed throughout 
the world. For, without the belief and 
hope afforded by divine revelation, the 
circumſtances of man are extremely for- 


ſtranger in a vaſt univerſe, where the pow- 
ers and operations of nature are very im- 
perfectly known; where both the begin- 
nings and the iſſues of things are involved 
in myſterious darkneſs; where he is unable 
to diſcover, with any certainty, whence he 
ſprung, or for what purpoſe he was brought 
into this ſtate of exiſtence; whether he be 
ſubjected to the government of a mild, or 
of a wrathful ruler; what conſtruction he 
is to put on many of the diſpenſations of 
his providence; and what his fate is to be 
when he departs hence. What a diſcon- 


mind! The greater degree of virtue it 
poſſeſſes, its ſenſibility is likely to be the 
more oppreſſed by this burden of labour- 
ing thought. Even though it were in one's 
power to baniſh all ers thought, and to 
fill up the hours of life with perpetual 
amuſement ; life ſo filled up would, upon 
reflection, appear poor and trivial. But 
theſe are far from being the terms upon 


is conſcious that his being is frail and fee- 
ble; he ſees himſelf beſet with various 
dangers ; and is expoſed to many a me- 

lancholy 
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lancholy apprehenſion, from the evils which 
rhves at the cloſe of life. In this difreſied 
condition, to reveal to him ſuch diſco- 
WE . ries of the Supreme Being as the Chrif- 
an religion affords, is to reveal to him a 
| MS father and a friend; is to let in a ray of 
te moſt cheering light upon the darkneſs 
of the human eſtate. He who was before 
2 deftitute orphan, wandering in the in- 
hoſpitable deſert, has now gained a ſhel - 
ter from the bitter and inclement blaſt. 
He. now knows to whom to Pray, and in 
whom to truſt; where to unboſom his 
ſorrows; and from what hand to look for 

* | VEE 
* is certain, that when the heart bleeds 
from ſome wound of recent misfortune, 
nothing is of equal efficacy with religious 
comfort. It is of power to enlighten the 
= darkeſt hour, and to aſſuage the ſevereſt 
woe, by the belief of divine favour, and 
the proſpect of a bleſſed immortality. In 
ſuch hopes, the mind expatiates with Joy ; 
and when bereaved of its earthly friends, 
ſolaces itſelf with the thoughts of one friend 
who will never forſake it. Refined rea- 
ſonings, concerning the nature of the hu- 
man condition, and the improvement which 
philoſophy teaches us to make of every 
event, may entertain the mind when it is 
at eaſe; may, perhaps, contribute to ſooth 
it, when ſlightly touched with ſorrow; but 
when it is torn with any ſore diſtreſs, they 

are cold and feeble, compared with a di- 
rect promiſe from the word of God. This 
is an anchor to the ſoul, both ſure and 
ſtedfaſt. This has given conſolation and 
refuge to many a virtuous heart, at a time 
when the moſt cogent reaſonings would have 
proved utterly unavailing. 


when, if a man thinks at all, his anxiety 
about his future intereſts muſt naturally 
increaſe, the power of religious conſola- 
tion is ſenſibly felt. Then appears, in the 
moſt ſtriking light, the high value of the 
diſcoveries made by the Goſpel ; not only 
life and immortality revealed, but a Me- 
diator with God diſcovered ; mercy pro- 
claimed, through him, to the frailties of 
the penitent and the humble ; and his pre- 
ſence promiſed to be with them when they 
are paſling throngh the valley of the ſha- 
dow of death, in order to bring them ſafe 
into unſeen habitations of reſt and joy. 
Here is ground for their leaving the world 
with comfort and peace. 


vere and trying period, this labouring hour 


have to encounter, before he ar- 


Upon the approach of death eſpecially, 


But in this ſe- 
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of nature, how ſhall the unhappy man ſup- 
himſelf, who knows not, or believes. 

not, the hope of religion ? Secretly con- 
ſcious to himſelf, that he has not acted his 
as he ought to have done, the fins of 

bis paſt life ariſe before him in ſad re- 
membrance. He' wiſhes to exiſt after 
death, and yet dreads that exiſtence. The 
Governor of the world is unknown. ' He 
cannot tell whether every endeavour to ob- 
tain his mercy may not be in vain. All is 
awful obſcurity around him ; and in the 
midſt of endleſs doubts and perplexities, 
the trembling, reluctant ſoul, is forced 
away from the body. As the misfortunes 
of hfe muſt, to ſuch a man, have been 
moſt oppreſſive; ſo its end is bitter: his 
ſun ſets in a dark cloud; and the night of 
death cloſes over has head, full of W 
Blair. 


§ 6g. Senſe of Right and Wrong, indepen- 
dent of Religion. 

Mankind certainly have a ſenſe of right 
and wrong, mdependent of religious be- 
hef; but experience ſhews, that the al- 
larements of preſent pleaſure, and the im- 
petuoſity of paſſion, are ſufficient to pre- 
vent men from acting agreeable to this 
moral ſenſe, unleſs it be ſupported by re- 
ligion, the influence of which, upon the 
imagination and paſſions, if properly di- 
reed, is extremely — e ſhall 
readily acknowledge that many of the 
greateſt enemies of religion have been 
diſtinguiſhed for their honour, probity, and 
good - nature, But it is to be conſidered, 
that many virtues, as well as vices, are 
conſtitutional. A cool and equal temper, 
a dull imagination, and unfeeling heart, 
enſure the poſſeſſion of many virtues, or 
rather, are a ſecurity againſt many vices. 
They may produce temperance, chaſtity, 
honeſty, prudence, and a harmleſs, inof- 
fenſive behaviour. Whereas keen paſſions, 
a warm imagination, and great ſenſibility 
of heart, lay a natural foundation for pro- 
digality, debauchery, and ambition: at- 


' tended, however, with the ſeeds of all the 


ſocial and moſt heroic virtues. Such a tem- 
perature of mind carnes along with it a 
check to its conſtitutional vices, by render- 
ing thoſe poſſeſſed of it peculiarly ſuſcep- 
tible of religious impreſſions. They often 
appear indeed to be the greateſt enemies 
to religion, but that is intirely owing to 
their impatience of its reſtraints. Its moſt 
dangerous enemies have ever been among 
the temperate and chaſte F 
voi 


$ 
void of paſſion and ſenſibility, who had no 
- vicious appetites to be reſtrained by its in- 
:Kaence, and who were unſuſceptible of its 
terrors or its pleaſures. it 
| Pg, | Gregory. 
70. lafidelity owing to Inſen/ibility of 
Hart. e et 
Abſolute infidelity, or ſettled ſcepticiſm 
in religion, we acknowledge, is no proof 
of want of underſtanding, or a vicious diſ- 
pofition, but is certainly a very ſtrong pre- 
ſumption of the want of imagination and 
ſenſibility of heart, and of a perverted un- 
- derſtanding. Some philoſophers have been 
* Infidels; few men of taſte and ſentiment. 
Vet the examples of Lord Bacon, Mr. 
Locke, and Sir Ifaac Newton, among 


many other firſt names in philolophy, are 


2 ſufficient evidence, that religious belief 
is perfectly compatible with the cleareſt 

and moſt . underſtanding. ; : 
*. F 


1 73. Religion not founded on Weakneſs of 


Several of thoſe who have ſurmounted 
what they call religious prejudices them- 
felves, affect to treat ſuch as are not 
aſhamed to avow their regard to religion, 
as men of weak underſtandings and feeble 
minds: but this ſhews either want of can- 
dour, or great ignorance of human nature. 

The fundamental articles of religion have 
been very generally believed by men the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for acuteneſs and ac- 
curacy of judgment. Nay, it is unjuſt to 
infer the weakneſs of a perſon's head on 
other ſubjects, from his attachment even to 

the fooleries of ſuperſtition. Experience 
ſhews, that when the imagination is heated, 
and the affections deeply intereſted, they 
level all diſtinctions of underſtanding; yet 
this affords no preſumption of a ſhallow 
judgment in ſubjects where the imagina- 
tion and paſſions have no influence. 
Ibid. 


8 72. Effect. of Reli ion, Scepticiſin, and 
Infidelity. 
Feebleneſs of mind is a reproach fre- 


quently thrown, not only upon ſuch as have 
a a ſenſe of religion, but upon all who poſſeſs 


warm, open, chearful tempers, and hearts 


8 diſpoſed to love and friendſhip. 
ut the reproach is ill founded. Strength 
of mind does not conſiſt in a peeviſh tem- 


per, in a hard inflexible heart, and in bid- 
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with propriety; and to 
tunes of life with uniform fortitude and 
dignity. 
which neither atheiſm nor univerſal ſcepti- 
ciſm will ever be able to inſpire. 


higheſt religious ſpirit, and veneration fa 


form ſuch characters ? 


mind, that ſuperiority to ſelfiſh and ſenſual 


ding defiance to God Almighty : it config; 
in an active, reſolute ſpirit ; in a ſpirit that 
enables a man to act his part in world 
ar the mis for. 


This is a ſtrength of mind, 


On the 
contrary, their tendency will be found to 
chill all the powers of imagination; to de. 
preſs ſpirit as well as genius; to ſour the 
temper and contract the heart. The 


Providence, breathes in the writings of the 
ancient ſtoics; a ſect diſtinguiſhed for pro- 
ducing the moſt active, intrepid, virtuous 
men, that ever did honour to human na- 
ture. 1 
Can it be pretended, that atheiſm or 
unĩverſal ſcepticiſm have any tendency to 
Do they tend to 
inſpire that magnanimity and elevation of 


gratifications, that contempt of danger 
and of death, when the cauſe of virtue, of 
hberty, or their country, require it, which 
diſtinguiſh the characters of patriots and 
heroes? Or is their influence more fa- 
vourable on the humbler and gentler vir 
tues of private and domeſtic life? Do Mm 
they ſoften the heart, and render it more 
dehcately ſenſible of the thouſand nameleſs 
duties and endearments of a huſband, a 
father, or a friend? Do they produce 
that habitual ſerenity and chearfulneſs of 
temper, that gaiety of heart, which makes 
a man beloved as a companion? or do 
they dilate the heart with the liberal and 
generous ſentiments, and that love of hu- Wl 
man kind, which would render him revered Wl 
and blefſed as the patron of depreſſed 
merit, the friend of the widow and or- 
phan, the refuge and ſupport of the poor 
and the unhappy ? 
The general, opinion of mankind, that 
there 13 a ſtrong connection between a 
religious diſpoſition and a feeling heart, 
appears from the univerſal diſſike which 
all men have to infidelity in the fair ſex. 
We not only look on it as removing the 
WIE ſecurity we have for their virtue, 
ut as the ſtrongeſt proof of their want of 
that ſoftneſs and delicate ſenſibility of 
heart, which peculiarly endears them to us, 
and more effectually ſecures their empire 
over us, than any quality they can poſſeſs. 
There are, indeed, ſome men who can 
perſuade themſelves, that there is no ſu- 
preme intelligence who directs the __ 


nections. 


MORAL AND 
of nature; who can ſee thoſe they have 


been connected with by the ſtrongeſt bonds 


and friendſhip gradually diſap- 
—— wa are perſuaded, that this 
eparation is. final and eternal; and who 
expe, that they themſelves ſhall ſoon fink 


down after them into nothing; and yet ſuch 


men appear eaſy and contented. But to a 
ſenfible heart, and particularly to a heart 


ſoftened by paſt endearments of love or 


friendſhip, ſuch opinions are attended with 
gloom exmreſible ; they ſtrike a damp 
into all the pleaſures and enjoyments of 
life, and cut off thoſe proſpects which 
alone can comfort the ſoul under certain 


= 4Giſrefſes, where all other aid is feeble and 
= ineffectual. 


Scepticiſm, or ſuſpence of judgment, as 


| to the truth of the great articles of reli- 


gion, 15 attended with the ſame fatal effects. 


Wherever the affections are deeply inte- 


reſted, a ſtate of ſuſpence is more intole- 
rable, and more diſtracting to the mind, 
than the ſad aſſurance of the evil which is 
moſt dreaded. Gregory. 
& 73. Comforts of Religion. 
There are many who have paſt the age 


7 of youth and beauty, who have reſigned 
== the pleaſures of that ſmiling ſeaſon, who 


begin to decline into the vale of years, im- 
paired in their health, depreſſed in their 
fortunes, ſtript of their friends, their chil- 
dren, and perhaps ſtill more tender con- 

What reſource can this world 
afford them? It preſents a dark and 
dreary waſte, through which there does 

not iſſue a ſingle ray of comfort. Every 

delufive proſpect of ambition is now at an 
end; long experience of mankind, an ex- 


perience very different from what the 


open and generous ſoul of youth had 
fondly dreamt of, has rendered the heart 
almoſt inacceſſible to new friendſhips. 
The principal ſources of activity are taken 


away, when thoſe for whom we labour are 


cut off from us, thoſe who animated, and 
thoſe who ſweetened all the toils of life. 
Where then can the foul find refuge, but 
in the boſom of religion? There ſhe 
is admitted to thoſe proſpects of Provi- 
dence and futurity, which alone can warm 
and fill the heart. I ſpeak here of ſuch as 
retain the feelings of humanity, whom 
misfortunes have ſoftened, and perhaps 
rendered more delicately ſenſible ; not of 


ſuch as poſſeſs that ſtupid inſenſibility, 


which ſome are pleaſed to dignify with the 


name of philoſophy. 


thoſe 
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It ſhould therefore be expected that 
hiloſophers, who ſtand in no need 
themſelves of the aſſiſtance of religion to 
ſupport their virtue, and who never feel 


the want of its conſolations, would yet 


have the humanity to conſider the very 
different ſituation of the reſt of 1 
and not endeavour to deprive them of 
what habit, at leaſt, if they will not allow 
it to be nature, has made neceſſary to their 
morals, and to their happineſs.— It might 
be expected, that humanity would prevent 
them from breaking into the laſt retreat of 
the unfortunate, who can no longer be ob- 


jets of their envy or reſentment, and 


tearing from them their only remaining 
comfort. The attempt to ridicule reli- 
gion may be agreeable ta ſome, by re- 
lieving them from reſtraint upon their 
pleaſures, and may render others ve 
miſerable, by making them doubt 
truths, in which they were moſt deeply 
intereſted ; but it can convey real good 
and happineſs to no one individual. 1 

id. 


$ 74. Cauſe of Zeal to propagate Infidelity. 

To ſupport openly and avowedly the 
cauſe of infidehty, may be owing, in ſome, 
to the vanity of appearing wiſer than the 
reſt of mankind; to vanity, that amphi- 
bious paſſion that ſeeks for food, not only 
in the affectation of every beauty and every 
virtue that adorn humanity, but of every 
vice and perverhon of the underſtanding 
that diſgrace 1t. The zeal of making 
proſelytes to it, may often be attributed to 
a like vanity of poſſeſſing a direction and 
aſcendency over the minds of men; which 
is a very flattering ſpecies of ſuperiority. 
But there ſeems to be ſome other cauſe that 
ſecretly influences the conduct of ſome that 
reject all religion, who, from the reſt of 
their character, cannot be ſuſpected of 
vanity, or any ambition of ſuch ſuperiority. 
This we ſhall attempt to explain. 

The very differing in opinion, upon any 
intereſting ſubject, from all around us, 
gives a diſagreeable ſenſation. This muſt 
be greatly increaſed in the preſent caſe, as 
the feeling which attends infidelity or ſcep- 
ticiſm in religion is certainly a comfortleſs 
one, where there is the leaſt degree of 
ſenſibility. — Sympathy is much more 
ſought after by an unhappy mind, than by 
one chearful and at eaſe. We require a 
ſupport in the one caſe, which in the other 
is not neceſſary. A perſon, therefore, void 
of religion, feels himſelf as it were alone 


in 


60 
in the midſt of ſociety; and though, for 
prudential reaſons, he chooſes, on ſome 
occaſions, to diſguiſe his ſentiments, and 
join in ſome form of religious worſtup, 
yet this, to a candid and ingenuous mind, 
muſt always be very painful; nor-does it 
abate the diſagreeable feeling which a 
ſocial ſpirit has in finding itſelf alone, and 
without any friend to ſooth and participate 
Its uneaſineſs. This ſeems to have a con- 
fiderable ſhare in that anxiety which Free- 
Thinkers generally diſcover to make pro- 
ſelytes to their opinions; an anxiety much 
greater than what is ſhewn by thoſe whoſe 
minds are at eaſe in the enjoyment of hap- 


pier proſpects. Gregory. 


4 75. Zeal in the Propagation of Infidelity 
| inxexcuſable. 

The excuſe which infidel writers plead 
for their conduct, is a regard for the cauſe 
of truth. But this is a very inſufficient 
one. None of them act upon this princi- 
ple, in its largeſt extent and application, in 
common life; nor could any man live in 
the world, and pretend ſo to do. In the 
purſuit of happineſs, our being's end and 
aim !, the diſcovery of truth is far from 
being the moſt important object. It is 
true, the mind receives a high pleaſure 


from the inveſtigation and difcovery of 


truth, in the abſtract ſciences, in the works 
of nature and art; but in all ſubjects, 
where the imagination and affections are 
deeply concerned, we regard it only ſo far 
as it is ſubſervient to them.— One of the 
frſt principles of ſociety, of decency, and 
2 manners, is, that no man is enti- 
| to ſay every thing he thinks true, 
when 1t would be injurious or offenſive to 
his neighbour. If it was not for this prin- 
ciple all mankind would be in a ftate of 
hoſtility. 

Suppoſe a perſon to loſe an only child, 
the ſole comfort and happineſs of his life: 
When the firſt overflowings of nature are 
paſt, he recollects the inſinite goodneſs and 
impenetrable wiſdom of the Diſpoſer of all 
events; he is perſuaded, that the revo- 
lution of a few years will again unite him 


to his child, never more to be ſeparated. 


With theſe ſentiments he acquieſces, with 
a melancholy yet pleaſing reſignation, to 
the Divine will. 


to be a deception, a pleaſing dream, would 
not the general ſenſe of mankind condemn 
the rerun va as barbarous and inhu- 

ould attempt to wake him out 


* Pope. 


man, Who 
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different views. 


pleaſure or pain, according to the parti. 


the 


Now, ſuppoſing all this 


of it? Vet ſo far does vanity prevail over 
good - nature, that we frequently ſee men, 
on other occaſions of the moſt Sete, 
tempers, labouring to cut off that hope 
which can alone chear the heart under all 
the preſſures and afflictions of human life, 
and enable us to reſign it with chearfulneſ 
and dignity! 

Religion may be conſidered' in three 
Firſt, As containing doc. 
trines relating to the being and perfection: 
of God, his moral adminiſtration of the 
world, a future ſtate of exiſtence, and par. 
ticular communications to mankind, by an 
immediate ſupernatural revelation.—-$e. 
condly, As a rule of life and manners... 
Thirdly, As the ſource of certain peculiar 
affections of the mind, which either give 


—_— 4 


cular genius and fpirit of the religion that 
inſpires them. Ibid. 


$ 76. Religion conſidered as a Science. 


In the firſt of theſe views, which gives 

a foundation to all religious behef, and on 
wich the other two depend, Reaſon is 
principally concerned. On this ſubject, 
greateſt efforts of human genius and 
application have been exerted, and with 
the moſt defirable ſucceſs, in thoſe great a. 
and important articles that ſeem moſt im- 
mediately to affect the intereſt and hap- 
pineſs of mankind. But when our en- 
quiries here are puſhed to a certain length, 
we find that Providence has ſet bounds to 
our reaſon, and even to our capacities of 
apprehenſion. This is particularly the 
caſe with reſpect to infinity and the moral 
economy of the Deity. The objects are 
here, in a great meaſure, beyond the reach 
of our conception; and induction, from 
experience, on which all our other reaſon- 
ings are founded, cannot be applied to 2 
ſubjec altogether diſſimilar to any thing 
we are acquainted with. — Many of the 
fundamental articles of religion are ſuch, 
that the mind may have the fulleſt con- 
viction of their truth, but they muſt be 
viewed at a diſtance, and are rather the 
objects of filent and religious veneration, 
than of metaphyſical diſquiſition. If the 
mind attempts to bring them to a nearer 
view, 1t is confounded with their ſtrange- 
neſs and immenſity. "© 
When we purſue our enquiries into any 
part of nature beyond certain bounds, we 
find ourſelves involved in perplexity and 
darkneſs. But there is this remarkable 
difterence between theſe and religions en- 
quiries: 
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MORAL AND 
iries: in the inveſtigation of nature, we 
can always make a progreſs in knowledge, 
and approximate. to the truth by the pro- 
r exertion of genius and obſervation. 
But our enquiries into religious ſubjects, 
are confined within very narrow bounds ; 
nor can any force of reaſon or application 
lead the mind one ſtep beyond that impe- 
netrable gulf, which ſeparates the viſible 
and inviſible world. 3 1 
Though the articles of religious belief, 
which fall within the comprehenſion of 
mankind, and ſeem eſſential to their hap- 
pineſs, are few and ſimple, yet ingenious 
men have contrived to erect them into moſt 
tremendous ſyſtems of metaphyſical ſub- 
tlety, which will long remain monuments 
both of the extent and the weakneſs of 
human underſtanding. The pernicious con- 
ſequences of ſuch ſyſtems, have been va- 
rious. By attempting to eſtabliſh too 
much, they have hurt the foundation of 
the moſt intereſting principles of religion. 
—Moſ men are educated in a belief of 
the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing opinions of 
ſome one religious ſect or other. They 
are taught, that all theſe are equally found- 


ed on Divine authority, or the cleareſt 


deductions of reaſon 3 by which means their 
ſyſtem of religion hangs ſo much together, 
that one part cannot be ſhaken without 
endangering the whole. But wherever any 
freedom of enquiry is allowed, the abſur- 
dity of ſeme of theſe opinions, and the 
uncertam foundation of others, cannot be 
concealed. 'This naturally begets a gene- 


ral diſtruſt of the whole, with that fatal 


lukewarmneſs in religion, which is its ne- 
ceſſary conſequence. 

The very habit of frequent reaſoning 
and diſputing upon religious ſubjects, di- 
miniſhes that reverence with which the 
mind would otherwiſe conſider them. This 
ſeems particularly to be the caſe, when 
men preſume to enter into a minute ſcru- 
tiny of the views and œconomy of Provi- 
dence, in the adminiſtration of the world; 
why the Supreme Being made it as it is; 
the freedom of his actions; and many o- 
ther ſuch queſtions, infinitely beyond our 


reach. The natural tendency of this, is to 


leſſen that awful veneration with which we 


ought always to contemplate the Divinity, 


but which can never be preſerved, when 
men canvaſs his ways with ſuch unwar- 
rantable freedom. Accordingly we find, 
amongſt thoſe ſectaries where ſuch diſqui- 
fitions have principally prevailed, that he 
has been mentioned and even addreſſed 


os 
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with the moſt indecent and ſhocking fa- 
—_— iarity. The truly devotional ſpirit, 
whoſe chief foundation and characteriſtic 
is genuine and profound humility, is not to 
be looked for among ſuch perſons. 

Another bad effect of this ſpeculative 
theology has been to withdraw people's 
attention from its practical duties. We 
uſually find, that thoſe who are moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their exceſſive zeal for opi- 
nions in religion, ſhew great moderation 


and coolneſs as to its precepts; and their 


reat {everity in this reſpect, is comm 
Ce — a few vices where —— 
is but little concerned, and to which their 
own diſpoſitions preſerved them from any 
temptations. | 

But the worſt effects of ſpeculative and 
controverſial theology, are thoſe which it 
828 on the temper and affections.— 

hen the mind is kept conſtantly embar- 
raſſed in a perplexed and thorny path, 
where it can find no ſteady light to ſhew 
the way, nor foundation to reſt on, the 
temper loſes its native chearfulneſs, and 
contracts a gloom and ſeverity, partly from 
the chagrin of diſappointment, and partly 
from the ſocial and kind affections being 
extinguiſhed for want of exerciſe, When 
this evil is exaſperated by oppoſition and 
diſpute, the conſequences prove very fatal 
to the peace of ſociety ; eſpecially when 
men are perſuaded, that their holding cer- 
tain opinions entitles them to the divine 
favour; and that thoſe who differ from 
them, are devoted to eternal deſtruction. 
This perſuaſion breaks at once all the ties 
of ſociety. The toleration of men who 
hold erroneous opinions, is conſidered as 
conniving at theirdeſtroying not only them- 
ſelves, but all others who come within the 
reach of their influence. This produces 
that cruel and implacable ſpirit, which has 
ſo often diſgraced the cauſe of religion, and 
diſhonoured humanity, 

Yet the effects of religious controverſy 
have ſometimes proved beneficial to man- 
kind. That ſpirit of free enquiry, which 
incited the firſt Reformers to ſhake off the 
yoke of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, naturally be- 
got juſt ſentiments ot civil liberty, eſpeci- 
ally when irritated by perſecution. When 
ſuch ſentiments came to be united with 
that bold enthuſiaſm, that ſeverity of tem- 
per and manners that diſtinguiched ſome 
of the reformed ſects, they produced thoſe 
reſolute and inflexible men, who alone were 
able to aſſert the cauſe of liberty, in an 
age when the Chriſtian world was wow 

vate 
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ſtitution which we at preſent enjoy.— But 
theſe advantages of religious enth 


have been but accidental. 
It general it would appear, that religion, 


ered as a ſcience, in the manner it 


has been uſually treated, is but little bene · 
ficial to mankind, neither tending to en- 
large the underſtanding, ſweeten the tem- 
per, or mend the heart. At the ſame time, 
the labours of ingenious men, in explain- 
ing obſcure and difficult paſſages of ſacred 
writ, have been highly uſeful and neceſſary. 
And though it is natural for men to carry 
their ſpecufations, on a ſubject that ſo near- 
ly concerns their preſent and eternal hap- 


pineſs, farther than reaſon extends, or than 


is clearly and expreſsly revealed; yet theſe 


can be followed by no bad conſequences, 


if they are carried on with that modeſty and 
reverence which the ſubject requires. They 
become pernicious only when they are form- 
ed into ſyſtems, to which the ſame credit 
and ſubmiſſion is required as to Holy Writ 


itſelf. Gregory. 
§ 77. Religion conſidered as a Rule of Life 
and Manners. 


We ſhall now proceed to conſider reli- 
gion as a rule of life and manners. In this 
reſpect, its influence is very extenſive and 
beneficial, even when disfigured by the 
wildeſt ſuperſtition; as it is able to check 
and conquer thoſe paſſions, which reaſon 
and philoſophy are too weak to encounter. 
But it is, much to be regretted, that the 
application of religion to this end, hath 
not been attended to with that care which 
the importance of the ſubje& required. 
The ſpeculative part of religion ſeems ge- 


nerally to have engroſſed the attention of 


men of genius. This has been the fate 
of all the uſeful and practical arts of life; 
and the application of religion, to the re- 
gms of life and manners, muſt be con- 

dered entirely as a practical art.— The 
cauſes of this neglect, ſeem to be theſe: 
Men of a philoſophical genius have an 
averſion to all application, where the ac- 


tive powers of their own minds are not 


immediately employed. But in acquiring 
any practical art, a philoſopher is obliged 
to ſpend moſt of his time in employments 
where his. genius and underftanding. have 
no ęxerciſe. The fate of the practical arts 
of medicine and religion have been pretty 
ſimilar: the object of the one is, to cure 


the diſcaſes of the body; of the other, to 
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vated by luxury or ſuperſtition; and to ſuch 
men we owe that freedom and happy con- 


cure the diſeaſes of the mind. The pro- 
greſs and degree of perfection of Boh 
theſe arts, ought to be eſtimated by no 


uſiaſm other ſtandard, than their ſucceſs in the 


cure of the diſeaſes to which they are ſe- 
verally applied. In medicine, the facts on 
which the art depends, are ſo numerous 
and complicated, ſo miſrepreſented by 
fraud, credulity, or a heated imagination, 
that there has hardly ever been found a 
truly philoſophical genius who has attempt- 
ed the practical part of it. There are, in- 
deed, many obſtacles of different kinds, 
which concur to render any improvement 


in the practice of phyſic a matter of the 


utmoſt difficulty, at leaſt whilſt the profeſ- 


ſion reſts on its preſent narrow foundation. 


Almoſt all phy ſicians who have been men 
of ingenuity, have amuſed themſelves in 
forming theories, which gave exerciſe to 
their invention, and at the ſame time con- 
tributed to their reputation. Inſtead of 
being at the trouble of making obſerva- 
tions themſelves, they culled, out of the 
promiſcuous multitude already made, ſuch 
as beſt ſuited their purpoſe, and dreſſed 
them up in the way their ſyſtem required. 
In conſequence of this, the hiſtory of me- 
dicine does not ſo much exhibit the hiſ- 
tory of a progreſſive art, as a hiſtory of 
opinions which prevailed perhaps for twen- 
ty or thirty years, and then ſunk into con- 
tempt and oblivion. The caſe has been 
nearly ſimilar in practical divinity : but 
this is attended with much greater diffi- 
culties than the practical part of medicine; 
in this laſt, nothing is required but affiduous 
and accurate obſervation, and a good un- 
derſtanding to direct the proper application 
of 2 Ibid. 


$ 78. How Religion is to be applied to cure 
the Dijeaſes of the Mind. 


To cure the diſeaſes of the mind, there 
is required that intimate knowledge of the 
human heart, which muſt be drawn from 
life itfelf, and which books can never 
teach; of the various diſguiſes under which 
vice recommends herſelf to the imagina- 
tion; of the artful aſſociation of ideas 


which ſhe forms there; and of the many 


nameleſs circumſtances that ſoften the 
heart and render it acceſſible, It is like- 
wiſe neceſſary to have a knowledge of the 
arts of infinuation and perſuaſion, of the 
art of breaking falſe and unnatural aſſo- 
eiations of ideas, or inducing counter- aſſo- 
ciations, and oppoſing one paſſion to an- 


other; and after all this knowledge is ac- 


quired, 
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MORAL AND 
quired, the ſucceſsful application of it to 
practice depends, in a conſiderable degree, 
on powers, which no extent of underſtand- 
ing can confer. 

Vice does not depend ſo much on a per- 
verſion of the underſtanding, as of the 
imagination and paſſions, and on habits 
originally founded on theſe. A vicious 
man'is generally ſenſible enou gh that his 
conduct is wrong; he knows that vice is 
contrary both to his duty and to his inte- 
reſt; and therefore, all laboured reaſon- 
ing, to ſatisfy his underſtanding of theſe 
truths, is uſeleſs, becauſe the diſeaſe does 
not lie in the underſtanding. The evil is 
ſeated in the heart. The imaginations and 
paſſions are engaged on its fide; and to 
them che cure muſt be applied. Here has 
been the general defect of writings and 
ſermons, intended to reform mankind. 
Many ingenious and ſenſible remarks are 
made on the ſeveral duties of religion, and 
very judicious arguments are brought to 
enforce them. Such performances may be 
attended to with pleaſure, by pious and 
well-diſpoſed perſons, Who likewiſe may 
derive from thence uſeful inſtruction for 
their conduct in life. The wicked and pro- 
fligate, if ever books of this ſort fall in 
their way, very readily allow, that what 
they contain are great and eternal truths; 
but they leave no laſting impreſſion. If any 
thing can rouſe, it is the power of lively 
and pathetic deſcription, which traces and 
lays open their hearts through all their 
windings and diſguiſes, makes them ſee 
and confeſs their own characters in all their 
deformity and horror, impreſſes their hearts, 
and intereſts their paſſions by all the motives 
of love, gratitude, and fear, the proſpect 
of rewards and puniſhments, and whatever 
other motives religion or nature may dic- 
tate. But to do this effectually, requires 


very different powers from thoſe of the 


underſtanding: a lively and well-regu- 
lated imagination is eſſentially requiſite. 

Gregory. 
$ 79. On Public Preaching. 


In public addreſſes to an audience, the 
great end of reformation is moſt effectu- 
ally promoted; becauſe all the powers of 
voice and action, all the arts of eloquence, 
may be brought to give their aſliſtance. 
But ſome of thoſe arts depend on gifts of 
nature, and cannot be attained by any 
firength of genius or underſtanding; even 
where nature has been liberal of thoſe ne- 
cellary requiſites, they mult be cultivated 
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by much practice, before the proper ex- 
erciſe of them can be acquired. Thus, a 
public ſpeaker may have a voice that 2s 
muſical and of great compaſs; but it re- 
quires much time and labour to attain its 
juſt modulation, and that variety of flexion 
and tone, which a pathetic diſcourſe re- 
quires. The ſame difficulty attends the 
acquiſition of that at of action, that 
power over the expreſſive features of the 
countenance, particularly of the eyes, ſo 
neceſſary to command the hearts and paſ- 
ſions of an audience. | 

It is uſually thought that a preacher, 
who feels what he is ſaying himſelf, will 
naturally ſpeak with that tone of voice and 
expreſſion in his countenance, that beſt ſuits 


the ſubject, and which cannot fail to move 


his audience: thus it is ſaid, a perſon un- 
der the influence of fear, anger, or ſorrow, 
looks and ſpeaks in the manner naturally 
expreſſive of theſe emotions. This is true 
in ſome meaſure; but it can never be ſu 

poſed, that any preacher will be able to 
enter into his ſubject with ſuch real warmth 
upon every occaſion. Beſides, every pru- 
dent man will be afraid to abandon him- 
ſelf ſo entirely to any impreſſion, as he 
muſt do to produce this effect. Moſt men, 
when ſtrongly affected by any paſſion or 
emotion, have ſome peculiarity in their ap- 
pearance, which does not belong to the 
natural expreſhon of ſuch an emotion. If 
this be not properly corrected, a public 
ſpeaker, who 1s really warm and animated 
with his ſubject, may nevertheleſs make a 
very ridiculous and contemptible figure. 


It is the buſineſs of art, to ſhew nature in 


her moſt amiable and graceful torms, and 
not with thoſe peculiarities in which ſhe 
appears in particular inſtances; and it is 
this difficulty of properly repreſenting na- 
ture, that renders the eloquence'and action, 
both ot the pulpit and the ſtage, acquiſitions 
of ſuch difficult attainment. 

But, beſides thoſe talents inherent in the 
preacher himſelf, an intimate knowledge 
of nature will ſuggeſt the neceſſity of at- 
tending to certain external circumſtances, 
which operate powerfully on the mind, 
and prepare it for receiving the deſigned 
impreſhons. Such, in particular, is the 
proper regulation of church-muſic, and 
the ſolemnity and pomp. of public wor- 
ſuip. Independent of the eſtect that theſe 
particulars have on the imagination, it 
might be expected, that a juſt taſte, a 
i-nie of decency and propriety, would 
make them more attended to than we find 

they 


1 
o 
2 


are. We acknowledge that they have 

Y — abuſed, and have, occaſioned the 
groſſoſt ſuperſtition ; but this univerſal pro- 
peniity to them to exceſs, is the 
geſt that the attachment to 
them is Seply rooted in human nature, 
and conſequently that it is the buſineſs of 
good ſenſe to regulate, and not vainly to 
| artempt to extinguiſh it. Many religious 
ects, in their infancy, have ſupported them- 
ſelves without any of theſe external aſſiſt- 
ances; but when time has abated the fervor 
of their firſt zeal, we always find that their 
public worſhip has been conducted with 
the moſt remarkable coldneſs and inatten- 
tion, unleſs ſupported by well-regulated 
ceremonies. In faR, it will be found, that 
thoſe ſets who at their commencement 
have been moſt diſtinguiſhed for a religious 
enthuſiaſm that deſpited all forms, and the 
genius of whoſe tenets could not admit the 
uſe of any, have either been of ſhort dura- 
tion, or ended in infidelity. + 
The many difficulties — 2 the 
practical art of making religion influence 
the manners and lives of mankind, by ac- 
quiring a command over the imagination 
and paſſions, have made it too generally 
neglected, even by the moſt eminent of 
the clergy for learning and good ſenſe. 
Theſe have rather choſen to confine them - 
ſelves to a track, where they were ſure to 
excel by the force of their own genius, 
than to attempt a road where their ſucceſs 
was doubtful, and where they 8 be 
outſhone by men greatly their interiors. 
It has therefore been principally culti- 
vated by men of lively imaginations, 
poſſeſſed of ſome natural advantages of 
voice and manner, Butas no art can ever 
become very beneficial to mankind, unleſs 
it be under the direction of genius and 
good ſenſe, it has too often happened, that 
the art we are now ſpeaking of has become 
ſubſervient to the wildeſt fanaticiſm, ſome- 
times ,to the gratification of vanity, and 
ſometimes to ſtill more unworthy purpoſes. 


| | Gregory. 
5 80. Religion confidered as exciting De- 


votion. 

The third view of religion conſiders it 
as engaging and intereſting the affections, 
and comprehends the devotional or ſenti- 
mental part of it.— The devotional ſpirit 
is in ſome meaſure conſtitutional, depend- 
ing on livelineſs of imagination and ſenſi- 
bility of heart, and, like theſe qualities, 
prevails more in warmer climates than it 


— 
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does in ours. What ſhews its great des 
pendance on the imagination, 1s the re. 
markable attachment it has to and 
muſic, which Shakeſpeare calls the food of 
love, and which may, with equal truth, be 
called the food of devotion. Muſic enters 
into the future paradiſe of the devout of 
every ſe& and of every country. The 
Deity, viewed by the eye of cool reaſon, 
may be ſaid, with eat propriety, to dwell 
in light inacceſſible. Ihe mind, ſtruck 
with the immenſity of his being, and with 
a ſenſe of its own littleneſs and unworthi- 
neſs, admires with that diſtant awe and 
veneration that almoſt excludes love. But 
viewed by a devout imagination, he may 
become an object of the w—_— affection, 
and even paſſion.— The philoſopher con- 
templates the Deity in all * of 
wiſdom and benignity diffuſed through the 
various works of nature. The devout 
man confines his views rather to his own 
particular connection with the Deity, the 
many inſtances of his goodneſs he himſelf 
has experienced, and the many greater he 
ſtill hopes for. This eſtabliſhes a kind of 
intercourſe, which often intereſts the heart 
and paſſions in the deepeſt manner. 

e devotional taſte, like all other taſtes, 
has had the hard fate to be condemned as 
a weakneſs, by all who are ſtrangers to its 
Joys and its influence. Too much and too 
frequent occaſion has been given, to turn 
this ſubje& into riddicule. A heated and 
devout imagination, when not under the 
direction of a very ſound underſtanding, is 
apt to run very wild, and is at the ſame 
time impatient to publiſh all its follies to the 
world.— The feelings of a devout heart 
ſhould be mentioned with great reſerve and 
delicacy, as they depend upon private ex- 
perience, and certain circumſtances of mind 
and ſituation, which the world can neither 
know nor judge of. But devotional wri- 
tings, executed with judgment and taſte, 


are not only _ uſeful, but to all, who 
have a true ſenſe of religion, peculiarly en- 
gaging. Ibid. 


$ 81. Advantages of Devotion. 


The devotional ſpirit, united to good 
ſenſe and a chearful temper, gives that 
ſteadneſs to virtue, which it always wants 
when produced and ſupported by good 
natural diſpoſitions only. It corrects and 
humanizes thoſe conſtitutional vices, which 
it is not able entirely to ſubdue; and 
though it too often fails to render men 
perfectly virtuous, it preſerves them from 
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becoming ütterly abandoned. It Has, be- 
ſides, the moſt favourable influence on all the 
paſſive virtues ; it gives a ſoftneſs and ſen- 
ſibility to the heart, and a mildneſs and gen- 
tleneſs to the manners; but above all, it pro- 
duces an uni verſal charity and love to man- 
kind, however different in ſtation, country; 
or religion. There is a ſublime yet tender 
melancholy, almoſt the univerſal attendant 
on genius, which is tod apt to degenerate 
into gloom and diſguſt with the world. De- 
votion is admirably calculated to ſoothe this 
diſpoſition; by inſenſibly leading the mind, 
while it ſeems to indulge it; to thoſe proſ- 
pects which calm every murmur of es- 
tent, and diffuſe a chearfulneſs over the 
darkeſt hours of human life.—Perſons in 
the pride of high health and ſpirits, who 
are * in the purſuits of pleaſure, inte- 
reſt, or ambition, have either no ideas on 
this ſubjeQ;z or treat it as the enthuſiaſm of 
a weak mind. But this really ſhes great 
narrowneſs of underſtanding ; a very little 
reflection and acquaintance with nature 
might teach them, on how precarious a 
foundation their boaſted independence on 
religion is built; the thouſand natneleſs 
accidents that may deſtroy it; and that 
though for ſome years they ſhould eſcape 
theſe; yet that time muſt impair the greateſt 
vigour of health and ſpirits, and deprive 
them of all thoſe objects for which, at pre- 
ſent; they think life only worth enjoying. 
It ſhoult! ſeemy therefore, very neceſſary to 
ſecure ſome permanent object, ſome real 
ſupport to the mind; to chear the ſoul, 
When all others ſhall have loſt their in- 
fluence, —The greateſt inconvenience; in- 
deed; that attends devotion, is its taking 
ſuch a faſt hold of the affections, as ſome- 
mes threatens the extinguiſhing of every 


other active principle of the mind. For 


when the devotional ſpirit falls in with a 
melancholy temper, it is too apt to depreſs 
the mind entirely; to ſink it to the weakeſt 
luperſtition, and to produce a toral retire- 
ment and abſtraction from the world, and 
all the daties of life. Gregory. 


y 82. The Difference between true and falſe 
Politeneſs. | 


It is evident enough, that the moral and 


Chriſtian duty, of preferring one another 
in honour, 'reſpe&s only ſocial peace and 
charity, and. terminates in the good and 
edification of our Chriſtian brother, Its 
uſe is, to ſoften the minds of men, and to 

aw them from that ſavage ruſticity, 


_—_ 


which engenders many vices, and diſcredits 


the virtues themſelves, But when men 
had experienced the benefit of this com- 
plying temper, and further ſaw the ends, 
not of charity only; but of ſelf-intereſt, 
that might be anſwered by it; they con- 
fidered no longer its juſt purpoſe and ap- 
r wee, but ſtretched it to that officious 
edulity, and extreme ſervility of adulation, 
which we too often bbſerve and lament in 
poliſhed life. N | 

Hence, that infinite attention and con- 
fideration, which is ſo rigidly exacted, and 
ſo duly paid, in the commerce of the 
world: hence, that proſtitution of mind, 
which leaves a man no will, no ſentiment, 
no principle, no character; all which diſ- 
appear under the uniform exhibition of 
gvod manners: hence, thoſe inſidious arts, 
thoſe ſtudied diſguiſes, thoſe obſequious 
flatteries, nay; thoſe multiplied and nicely- 
varied forms of infinuation and addreſs, 
the direct aim of which may be to acquire 
the fame of politeneſs and good-breeding, 
but the certain effect, to corrupt every 
virtue; to ſoothe every vanity, and to in- 
flame every vice of the human heart. 
Theſe fatal miſchiefs introduce them - 
ſelves under the pretence and ſemblance 
of that humanity, which the ſcriptures en- 
courage and enjoin: but the genuine virtue 
is eafily diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, 
and by the following plain ſigns. 

True -politeneſs is modeſt, unpretend- 
ing, and generous. It appears as little as 
may be; and when it does a courteſy, 
would willingly conceal it. It chooſes 
ſilently to my its own claims, not offi- 
ciouſly to withdraw them. It engages a 
man to prefer his neighbour to hamlſelf, 
becauſe he really eſteems him; becauſe he 
is tender of his reputation; becauſe he 
thinks it more manly, more Chriftan, to 
deſcend a little himſelf than to degrade 
another. It reſpeRs, in a word, the credit 
and eſtimation of his neighbour. 

The mimic of this amiable virtue, falſe 
politeneſs, is, on the other hand, ambitious, 


ſervile, timorous. It affects popularity: is 


ſolicitous to pleaſe, and to be taken notice 
of. The man of this character does not 
offer; but obtrude his civilities; becauſe 
he would merit by this aſſiduity; becauſe, 
in deſpair of winning regard by any 
worthier qualities, he would be ſure- to 
make the moſt of this; and laſtly, becauſe 
of all things, he would dread, by the 
omiſſion of any punctilious obſervance, to 
give offence. In a word, this ſort of polite 
neſs reſpects, for its immediate object, the 
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favour and conſideration of our neigh- 
bour. 

2. Again; the man who 
ſelf by the ſpirit of the Apo e's precept, 
expreſſes his preference of another in ſuch 
a way as is worthy of himſelf: in all inno- 
cent compliances, in all honeſt civilities, in 
all decent and manly condeſcenſions. 

On the contrary, the man of the world, 
who reſts in the letter of this command, is 
regardleſs of the means by which he con- 
ducts himſelf. He reſpects neither his own 
dignity, nor that of human nature. 'Truth, 
reaſon, virtue, all are equally betrayed by 
this ſupple impoſtor. He aſſents to the 
Errors, Gough the moſt pernicious ; he ap- 
plauds the follies, though the moſt ridi- 
culous ; he ſoothes the vices, though the 
moſt flagrant, of other men. He never 
contradicts, though in the ſofteſt form of 
inſinuation; he never diſapproves, though 
by a reſpe&ful filence; he never con- 
demns, though it be only by a good ex- 
ample. In ſhort, he is ſolicitous for 
nothing, but by ſome ſtudied devices to 
hide from others, and, if poſſible, to pal- 
hate to himſelf, the groſſneſs of his illiberal 
adulation. | 
Laſtly; we may be ſure, that the u/ti- 
mate ends for which theſe different objects 
are purſued, and by ſo different means, 
muſt alſo lie wide of each other. 

Accordingly, the true polite man would, 
by all proper teſtimonies of reſpect, pro- 
mote the credit and eſtimation of his neigh- 


bour; becau/e he ſees that, by this generous. 


conſideration of each other, the peace of 
the world 1s, in a good degree, preſerved; 
becauſe he knows Tor theſs mutual atten- 
tions prevent animoſities, ſoften the fierce- 
neſs of men's manners, and diſpoſe them 
to all the offices of benevolence and charity ; 
becauſe, in a word, the intereſts of ſociety 
are beſt ſerved by this conduct; and be- 
cauſe he underſtands it to be his duty to 
love his neighbour. 

The falſely polite, on the contrary, are 
anxious, by all means whatever, to procure 
the favour and conſideration of thoſe they 
converſe with; becauſe they regard, ulti- 
mately, nothing more than their private 
intereſt ; becauſe they perceive, that their 
own ſelfiſh defigns are beſt carried on by 
| ſuch practices: in a word, becauſe they owe 
them ſel ves. 

Thus we ſee, that genuine virtue con- 
ſults the honour of others by worthy means, 
and for the nobleſt purpoſes; the counter- 


verns him- 


feit ſolicits their favour by diſhoneſt com- 
pliances, and for the baſeſt end. 
| Hurd. 


$ 83. On religious Principles and Beha- 


our. 


Religion is rather a matter of ſentiment 
than reaſoning, The important and inte. 
reſting articles of faith are ſufficiently plain. 
Fix your attention on theſe, and do not 
meddle with controverſy. If you get into 
that, you plunge into a chaos, from which 
you will never be able to extricate your- 
ſelves. It ſpoils the temper, and, I ſuſpect, 
has no effect on the heart. 

Avoid all books, and all converſation, 
that tend to ſhake your faith on thoſe great 
points of religion, which ſhould ſerve to 
regulate your conduct, and on which your 
—_ of future and eternal happineſs de- 

nd. 

" Mons indulge yourſelves in ridicule on 
religious ſubjeck⸗ ; nor give countenance to 
it in others, by ſeeming diverted with what 
they ſay. This, to people of good breed- 
ing, will be a ſufficient check. 

I with you to go no farther than the 
Scriptures for your religious opinions. 
Embrace thoſe you find clearly revealed. 
Never perplex yourſelves about ſuch as 
you do not underſtand, but treat them with 
filent and becoming reverence. 

I would adviſe you to read only ſuch re- 
ligious books as are addreſſed to the heart, 
ſuch as inſpire pious and devout affections, 
ſuch as are proper to direct you in your 
conduct; and not ſuch as tend to entangle 
you in the endleſs maze of opinions and 
ſyſtems. 

Be punctual in the ſtated performance 
of your private devotions, morning and 
evening. If you have any ſenſibility or 
imagination, this will eſtabliſh ſuch an in- 
tercourſe between you and the Supreme 
Being, as will be of infinite conſequence to 
you in life. 
tual chearfulneſs to your tempers, give a 
firmneſs and ſteadineſs to your virtue, and 
enable you to go through all the viciſſitudes 
of human life with propriety and dignity. 

I wiſh you to be regular in your atten- 
dance on public worſhip, and in receiving 
the communion. Allow nothing to inter- 
rupt your public or private devotions, ex- 
cept the performance of ſome active duty 
in life, to which they ſhould always give 
place.—In your behaviour at public 4 
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ſhip, obſerve an exemplary attention and 
gravity. ; a 

That extreme ſtrictneſs which I recom- 
mend to you in theſe duties, will be con- 
ſidered by many of your acquaintance as a 
ſuperſtitious attachment to forms; but in 
the advices I give you on this and other 
ſubjects, I have an eye to the ſpirit and 
manners of the age. There 1s a levity 
and diſſipation in the preſent manners, a 
coldneſs and liſtleſſneſs in whatever relates 
to religion, which cannot fail to infect you, 
unleſs you purpoſely cultivate in your 
minds a contrary bias, and make the devo- 
tional one habitual, 

Gregory's Advice. 


$ 84. On the Beauties of the Pſalms. 


Greatneſs confers no exemption from 
the cares and ſorrows of life: its ſhare 
of them frequently bears a melancholy 
proportion to its exaltation. - 'This the 
lſraelitiſh monarch experienced. He ſought 
in piety, that peace which he could not 
find in empire, and alleviated the diſ- 
quietudes of ſtate, with the exerciſes of de- 
votion. His invaluable Pſalms convey thoſe 
comforts to others, which they afforded to 
himſelf. Compoſed upon particular oc- 
caſions, yet deſigned for general uſe ; de- 
livered out as ſervices for Iſraelites under 
the Law, yet no leſs adapted to the 
circumſtances of Chriſtians under the 
Goſpel; they preſent religion to us in the 
moſt engaging dreſs; communicating 
truths which philoſophy could never in- 
ve * in a ſtyle which poetry can never 
equal; while hiſtory is made che vehicle 
of prophecy, and creation lends all its 
charms to paint the glories of redemption. 
Calculated alike to profit and to pleaſe, 
they inform the underſtanding, elevate the 
affections, and entertain the imagination. 
Indited under the influence of him, to 
whom all hearts are known, and all events 
foreknown, they ſuit mankind in all ſitu- 
ations, grateful as the manna which de- 
icended trom above, and conformed itſelf 
to every palate. The faireſt productions 
of human wit, after a few peruſals, like 
pers flowers, wither in our hands, and 
oſe their fragrancy; but theſe unfading 
Plants of paradiſe become, as we are ac- 
cuſtomed to them, {till more and more 
beautiful ; their bloom appears to be daily 
heightened ; freſh odours are emitted, and 
new ſweets extracted from them. He 
Who hath once taſted their excellencies, 


will deſire to taſte chem yet again: and he 


who taſtes them ofteneſt, will reliſh them 
beſt —_And now, could the author flatter 
himſelf that any one would take half the 
pleaſure in reading his work which he hath 
taken in writing 1t, he would not fear the 
loſs of his labour. The employment de- 
tached him from the buſtle and hurry of 
life, the din of politics, and the noiſe of 
folly ; vanity and vexation flew away for a 
1 care and diſquietude came not near 
his dwelling. He aroſe, freſh as the morn- 
ing, to his taſk; the filence of the night 
invited him to purſue it; and he can truly 
ſay, that food and reſt were not preferred 
before it. Every Pſalm 1mproved infinitely 
upon his acquaintance with it, and no one 
gave him uneaſineſs but the laſt ; for then 
he grieved that his work was done. Hap- 
pier hours than thoſe which have been 
{ſpent in theſe meditations on the ſongs of 
S10n, he never expects to ſee in this world. 
Very pleaſantly did they paſs, and moved 
ſmoothly and ſwiftly along; for when 
thus engaged, he counted no time. They 
are gone, but have left a reliſh and a fra- 
roms upon the mind, and the remem- 
rance of them 1s ſweet. Horne. 


$ 85. The Temple of virtuous Love. 


The ſtructure on the right hand was (as 

I afterwards found) conſecrated to virtuous 
Love, and could not be entered, but by 
ſuch as received a ring, or ſome other token, 
from a perſon who was placed as a guard 
at the gate of it. He wore a garland of 
roſes and myrtles on his head, and on his 
ſhoulders a robe like an imperial mantle 
white and unſpotted all over, excepting 
only, that where it was claſped at his breaſt, 
there were two golden turtle-doves that 
buttoned it by their bills, which were 
wrought in rubics: he was called by the 
name of Hymen, and was ſeated near the 
entrance of the temple, in a dehcious 
bower, made up of ſeveral trees that were 
embraced by woodbines, jeſſamines, and 
amaranths, winch were as ſo many em- 
blems of marriage, and ornaments to the 
trunks that ſupported them. As I was 
ſingle and unaccompanied, I was not per- 
mitted to enter the temple, and for that 
reaſon am a ſtranger to all the myſteries 
that were performed in it. 1 had, how- 
ever, the curioſity to obſerve, how the 
ſeveral couples that entered were diſpoſed 
of; which was after the following manner: 
there were two great gates on the back- 
ſide of the edifice, at which the whole 
crowd was let out. At one of theſe gates 
F 3 were 
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were two women, extremely beautiful, 
though in a different kind; the one hav- 
ing a very careful and compoſed air, the 
other a ſort of ſmile and ine ffable ſweetneſs 
in her countenance : the name of the firſt 
was Diſcretion, and of the other Com- 
placency. All who came out of this gate, 
and put themſelves under the direction of 
theſe two ſiſters, were immediately con- 
ducted by them into gardens, groves, and 
meadows, which abounded in delights, and 
were furmſhed with every thing that 
could make them the proper ſeats of hap- 
. The ſecond gate of this temple 
et out all the couples that were unhappily 
married; who came out linked together 
by chains, which each of them ſtrove to 
break, but could not. Several of theſe 
were ſuch as had never been acquainted 
with each other before they met in the 
* walk, or had been too well acquainted 
the thicket. The entrance to this gate 
was poſſeſſed by three ſiſters, who joined 
themſelves with theſe wretches, and occa- 
ſioned moſt of their miſeries. The youngeſt 
of the ſiſters was known by the name of 
Levity; who, with the innocence of a 
Virgin, had the dreſs and behaviour of a 
harlot: the name of the ſecond was Con- 
tention; who bore on her right arm a 
muff made of the ſkin of a porcupine, and 
on her left carried a little N that 
barked and ſnapped at every one that 
paſſed by her. The eldeſt of the ſiſters, 
who ſeemed to have an haughty and im- 
perious air, was always accompanied with 
a _ Cupid, who generally marched 
before her with a little mace on his ſhoul- 
der, the end of which was faſhioned into 
the horns of a ſtag : her garments were 
yellow, and her complexion pale: her eyes 
were plercing, but had odd caſts in them, 
and that particular diftemper which makes 
erſons who are troubled with it ſee ob- 
jects double, Upon enquiry, I was in- 
formed that her name was Jealouſy. 


Tatler. 


§ 86. The Temple of Luft. 

Having finiſhed my obſervations upon 
this temple, and its votaries, I repaired to 
that which ſtood on the left hand, and was 
called the Temple of Luſt. The front of 
it was raiſed on Corinthian pillars, with all 
the meretricious ornaments that accom- 
pany that order; whereas that of the other 
was compoſed of the chaſte and matron- 
like Ionic. The fides of it were adorned 
with ſeveral groteſque figures of goats, 
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ſparrows, heathen gods, ſatyrs, and mo. iſ 
ers, made up of half man, half be, 
The gates were unguarded, and open to ai 
that had a mind to enter. Upon ny 
going in, I found the windows were blind. 
ed, and let in only a kind of twilight, tha 
ſerved to diſcover a prodigious number « 
dark corners and apartments, into which 
the whole temple was divided. I was her: | 


4 g of 
ſtunned with a mixed noiſe of clamour and m: 
jollity: on one ſide of me I heard ſingin; fc 
and dancing; on the other, brawls and co 
claſhing of ſwords: in ſhort, I was < of 


little pleaſed with the place, that I ws V 


going out of it; but found I could not re. of 
turn by the gate where I entered, which de 
was barred againſt all that were come in, 

with bolts of iron and locks of adamant; ec 
there was no going back from this temp: h 
through the paths of pleaſure which led to d 
it: all who paſſed through the ceremoniez u 
of the place, went out at an iron wicket, t 


which was kept by a dreadful giant called 
Remorſe, that held a ſcourge of ſ{corpiun; 
in his hand, and drove them into the only 
outlet from that temple. This was a pal- 
ſage ſo rugged, ſo uneven, and choaked 
with ſo many thorns and briars, that it, 
was a melancholy ſpectacle to behold the 
pains and difficulties which both ſexes ſuf. 
fered who walked through it: the men, 
though in the prime of their youth, ap- 
peared weak and infeebled with old age: 
the women wrung their hands, and tore 
their hair, and ſeveral loſt their limbs, 
before they could extricate themſelves out 
of the perplexities of the path in which 
they were engaged.—'The remaining part 
of this viſion, and the adventures I met 
with in the two great roads of Ambition 
and Avarice, ml be the ſubject of ano- 
ther paper. Lid. 


§ 87. The Temple of Virtue. 


With much labour and difficulty ! 
paſſed through the firſt part of my viſion, 
and recovered the centre of the wood, 
from whence I had the proſpe& of the 
three great roads. I here joined myſelf 
to the middle-aged party of mankind, 
who marched behand the ſtandard of Am- 
bition. The great road lay in a direct line, 
and was terminated by the Temple ot 
Virtue. It was planted on each ſide with 
laurels, which were intermixed with mar- 
ble trophies, carved pillars, and ſtatues of 
lawgivers, heroes, ſtateſmen, philoſophers 
and poets. The perſons who travelled up 


this great path, were ſuch whoſe thought 
| wel 


every wind that blew. 
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were bent upon doing eminent ſervices to 
mankind, * the good of their 
country. On each ſide of this great road, 
were ſeveral paths that were alſo laid out 
in ſtraight lines, and ran parallel with it: 
theſe were moſt of them covered walks, and 
received into them men of retired virtue, 
who propoſed to themſelves the ſame end 
of their journey, though they choſe to 
make it in ſhade and obſcurity. The edi- 


f ces, at the extremity of the walk, were ſo 


contrived, that we could not ſee the temple 


of Honour, by reaſon of the temple of 


Virtue, which Rood before it: at the gates 
of this temple, we were met by the god- 
deſs of it, who conducted us into that of 
Honour, which was joined to the other 
edifice by a beautiful triumphal arch, and 
had no other entrance into it. When the 
deity of the inner ſtructure had received 
us, ſhe preſented us in a body, to a figure 
that was placed over the high altar, and 
was the emblem of Eternity, She fat on a 

lobe, in the midſt of a golden zodiac, 
holding the figure of a ſun in one hand, 
and a moon in the other: her head was 
veiled, and her feet covered. Our hearts 

lowed within us, as we ſtood amidft the 
2 of light which this image caſt on 
T atler, 


$ 88. The Temple of Vanity. 
Having ſeen all that happened to the 


band of adventurers, I repaired to another 
pile of buildings that ſtood within view of 
the temple of Honour, and was raiſed in 
imitation of it, upon the very ſame model; 
but, at my approach to it, I found that 
the ſtones were laid together without mor- 
tar, and that the whole fabric ſtood upon 
ſo weak a foundation, that it ſhook with 
This was called 
the Temple of Vanity. The goddeſs of 
it ſat in the midſt of a great many tapers, 
that burned day and night, and made her 
appear much better than ſhe would have 
done in open day-light. Her whole art 
was to ſhew herſelf more beautiful and 
majeſtic than ſhe really was. For which 


every fide of it. 


reaſon ſhe had painted her face, and wore 
a cluſter of falſe jewels upon her breaſt : 


but what I more particularly obſerved, was 
the breadth of her petticoat, which was 
made altogether in the faſhion of a modern 
fardingal. This place was filled with 
hypocrites, pedants, free-thinkers, and 
prating politicians, with a rabble of thoſe 
who have only titles to make them great 
men. Female votaries crowded the tem- 


ple, choaked up the avenues of it, and 
were more in number than the ſand ur on 
the ſea-ſhore. I made it my buſineſs, in 
my return towards that part of the wood 
from whence I firſt ſet out, to obſerve the 
walks which led to this temple; for I met 
in it ſeveral who had begun their journey 
with the band of virtuous perſons, and 
travelled ſome time in their company: 
but, upon examination, I found that there 
were E paths, which led out of the 


great road into the ſides of the wood, and 


ran into ſo many crooked turns and wind- 
ings, that thoſe who travelled through 
them, often turned their backs upon the 
. of Virtue, then croſſed the ftraight 
road, and ſometimes marched in it for a 
little ſpace, till the crooked path which 
they were engaged in again led them into 
the wood. The ſeveral alleys of theſe 
wanderers, had their particular ornaments: 
one of them J could not but take notice 
of, in the walk of the miſchievous pre- 
tenders to politics, which had at eve 

turn the figure of a perſon, whom, by the 
inſcription, I found to be Machiavel, 
pointing out the way, with an extended 
finger, like a Mercury. Ibid, 


$ 89. The Temple of Avarice. 


] was now returned in the ſame manner 
as before, with a deſign to obſerve care- 
fully every thing that paſſed in the region 
of Avarice, and the occurrences in that 
aſſembly, which was made up of perſons 
of my own age. This body of travellers 
had not gone far in the third great road, 
before it led them inſenſibly into a deep 
valley, in which they journied ſeveral days, 
with great toil and uneaſineſs, and without 
the neceſſary refreſhments of food and 
ſleep. The only relief they met with, was 
in a river that ran through the bottom of 
the valley on a bed of golden ſand : they 
often drank of this ſtream, which had 
ſuch a particular quality in it, that though 
it refreſhed them for a time, it rather in- 
flamed than quenched their thirſt, On 
each fide of the river was a range of hills 
full of precious ore; for where the rains 
had waſhed off the earth, one might ſee in 
ſeveral parts of them long veins of gold, 
and rocks that looked like pure filver, 
We were told that the deity of the place had 
farbad any of his votaries to dig into the 
bowels of theſe hills, or convert the trea- 
ſures they contained to any uſe, under 
pain of ſtarving. At the end of the valley 
ſtood the Temple of Avyarice , made after 

F. z 5 cho 
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the manner of a fortification, and ſur- 
rounded with a thouſand triple-headed 
dogs, that were placed there to keep off 
beggars, At our approach they all fell a 
barking, and would have much terrified 
us, not an old woman, who had called 
herſelf by the forged name of Compe- 
tency, offered herſelf for our guide. She 
carried under her garment a golden bow, 
which ſhe no ſooner held up in her hand, 
but the dogs lay down, and the, gates flew 
open for our reception. We were led 
through an hundred iron doors before we 
entered the temple. At the upper end of 
it, fat the god of Avarice, with a long 
filthy beard, and a meagre ſtarved coun- 
tenance, incloſed with heaps of ingots and 
2 of money, but half naked and 
mivering with cold: on his right hand 
was a fiend called Rapine, and on his left 
a particular favourite, to whom he had 
aha the title of Parſimony ; the firſt was 
his colleQor, and the other his caſhier. 
There were ſeveral long tables placed on 
each ſide of the temple, with reſpective 
officers attending behind them: ſome of 
theſe I mee a into: at the firſt table 
was kept the office of Corruption. See- 
ing a ſolicitor extremely buſy, and whiſ- 
pering every body that paſſed by, 1 kept 
my eye upon him very attentively, and 
ſaw him often going up to a perſon that 
a pen in his hand, with a multipli- 
cation-table and an almanack before him, 
which, as I afterwards heard, was all the 
learning he was maſter of. The ſolicitor 
would often apply himſelf to his ear, and 
at the ſame time convey money into his 
hand, for which the other would give him 
out a piece of paper, or parchment, 
ſigned and ſealed in form. The name of 
this dexterous and. ſucceſsful ſolicitor was 
Bribery. — At the next table was the 
office of Extortion : behind, it ſat a perſon 
In a bob-wig, counting over a great, ſun 
of money: he gave out little purſes. to 
ſeveral, who, after a ſhort tour, brought 
him, in return, ſacks full of the ſame kind 
of coin. I ſaw, at the ſame time, a perſon 
called Fraud, who ſat behind the counter, 
with falſe ſcales, hght weights, and ſcanty 
meaſures; by the ſkilful, application of 
which inſtruments, ſhe had got together 
an immenſe heap of wealih it would be 
endleſs to. name the ſeveral. officers, or 
deſcribe the votaries that attended in this 
temple: there were many old men, pant- 
ing and breathleſs, repoſing their heads on 
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bags of money; nay, many of them ac, 
tually dying, whoſe very pangs and con. 
vulſions (which rendered their purſes uſe. 
leſs to them) only made them graſp them 
the faſter. There were ſome tearing with 
one hand all things, even to the garment; 
and fleſh of many miſerable perſons who 
ſtood before them; and with the other 
hand throwing away what they had ſeized, 
to harlots, flatterers, and panders, that 
ſtood behind them. On a ſudden the 
whole ' aſſembly fell a trembling ; and, 
upon enquiry, I found that the great room 
we were in was haunted with a ſpectre, 
that many times a day appeared to them, 
and terri fied them to diſtraction. In the 
midſt of their terror and amazement, the 
apparition entered, which I immediately 
knew to be Poverty. Whether it were by 
my acquaintance with this 222 Which 
had rendered the fight of her more fami- 
har to me, or however it was, ſhe did not 
make fo indigent or frightful a figure in 
my eye, as the god of this loathſome tem- 
ple. The miſerable votaries of this place 
were, I found, of another mind: every one 
fancied himſelf threatened by the appa- 
rition as ſhe ſtalked about the room, and 
began to lock their coffers, and tie their 
bags, with the utmoſt fear and trembling, 
I muſt conteſs, I look upon the paſſion 
which I ſaw in this unhappy people, to be 
of the ſame nature with thoſe unaccount- 
able antipathies which ſome perſons are 
born with, or rather as a kind of phrenzy, 
not unlike that which throws a man into 
terrors and agonies at the fight of fo uſeful 
and innocent a thing as water. The whole 
aſſembly was ſurprized, when, inſtead of 
paying my devotions to the deity whom 
they all er they ſaw me addreſs myſel 
to the phantom. Oh! Poverty! (ſaid J) 
my firſt petition to thee is, that thou 
wouldeſt never appear to me hereafter ; 
but, if thou wilt not grant me this, that 


thou wouldeſt not bear a form more terri- 


ble than that in which thou appeareſt to 

e at preſent, Let not thy threats or 
menaces betray me to any thing that 15 
ungrateful or unjuſt. Let me not ſhut my 
ears to the cries of the needy. Let me not 
forget the perſon that has deſerved well of 
me. Let me not, from any fear of 'Thee, 
deſert my friend, my principles, or my 
honour. If Wealth is to viſit me, and 
come with her uſual attendants, Vanity and 
Avarice, do thou, O Poverty! haſten to 
my reſcue; but bring along with TR08 
; thy 
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thy two ſiſters, in whoſe company thou art 


chearful, Liberty and Innocence.“ 
+ 85 F 7 atler. 


. The Virtue of Gentleneſs not to be 
confounded with artificial and infincere 
Politeneſs. 


Gentleneſs corrects whatever is offenſive 
in our manners; and, by a conſtant train 
of humane attentions, ſtudies to alleviate 
the burden of common miſery, Its office, 
therefore, is extenſive. It is not, like 
ſome other virtues, called forth only on 

culiar emergencies ; but it is continually 
in action, when we are engaged in inter- 
courſe with men. It ought to form our 
addreſs, to regulate our ſpeech, and to dif- 
fuſe itſelf over our whole behaviour. 

I muſt warn you, however, not to con- 
found this gentle wiſdom which is from 
above, with that artificial courteſy, that 
ſtudied ſmoothneſs of manners, which is 
learned in the ſchool of the world. Such 
accompliſhments, the moſt frivolous and 
empty may poſſeſs. Too often they are 
employed by the artful, as a ſnare; too 
often affected by the hard and unfeeling, 
as a cover to the baſeneſs of their a. 
We caanot, at the ſame time, avoid ob- 
ſerving the homage which, even in ſuch 
inſtances, the world is conſtrained to pay 
to virtue. In order to render ſociety 
agreeable, it is found neceſſary to aſſume 
ſomewhat that may at leaſt carry its ap- 
pearance: Virtue is the univerſal charm; 
even its ſnadow is courted, when the ſub- 
ſtance is wanting: the imitation of its 
form has been reduced into an art; and, 
in the commerce of life, the firſt ſtudy of 
all who would either gain the eſteem, or 
win the hearts of others, is to learn the 
ſpeech, and to adopt the manners of can- 
dour, gentleneſs, and humanity; but that 
gentleneſs which is the characteriſtic of a 

ood man, has, like every other virtue, 
its ſeat in the heart: and, let me add, no- 
thing except what flows from it, can render 
even external manners truly pleaſing ; for 
no aſſumed behaviour can at all times hide 
the real character. In that unaffected 


civility which ſprings from a gentle mind, 


there is a charm infinitely more powerful 
than in all the ſtudied manners of the moſt 
finiſhed courtier. Blair. 


$ 91. Opportunities for great Acts of Be- 


neficence rare, for Gentleneſs continual. 


But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by ſome, 
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That this gentleneſs on which we now 
inſiſt, regards only thoſe ſmaller offices of 
life, which, in their eyes, are not eſſential 
to religion and goodneſs. Negligent, they 
confeſs, on ſlight occaſions, of che govern- 
ment of their temper, or the regulation of 
their behaviour, they are attentive, as they 
pretend, to the great duties of beneficence 
and ready, whenever the opportunity pre- 
ſents, to perform important ſervices to 
their fellow-creatures. But let ſuch per- 
ſons reflect, that the occaſions of perform- 
ing thoſe important good deeds very rarely 
occur. Perhaps their ſituation in life, or 
the nature of their connections, may, in a 
great meaſure, exclude them from ſuch 
opportunities. Great events give ſcope 
for great virtues; but the main tenor of 
human life is compoſed of ſmall occur- 
rences. 
materials of the happineſs of moſt men; 
the ſubjects of their duty, and the trials of 
their virtue. Virtue muſt be formed and 
ſupported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions. In order to 
its becoming either vigorous or uſeful, it 
muſt be habitually active; not breaking 
forth occaſionally with a tranſient luſtre, 
like the blaze of the comet; but regular 
in its returns, like the light of day; not 
like the aromatic gale, which ſometimes 
feaſts the ſenſe; but, like the ordinary 
breeze, which purifies the air, and renders 
it healthful, 


Years may paſs over our heads, without | 
affording any opportunity for acts of high + 


beneficence, or extenſive utility. Whereas, 
not a day paſſes, but in the common tranſ- 
actions of life, and eſpecially in the inter- 
courſe of domeſtic ſociety, gentleneſs finds 
place for promoting the happineſs of 
others, and for ſtrengthening in ourſelves 
the habit of virtue. Nay, by ſeaſonable diſ- 
coveries of a humane ſpirit, we ſometimes 
contribute more materially to the advance- 
ment of Happineſs, than by actions which 
are ſeemingly more important. 'There are 
ſituations, not a few, in human life, where 
the encouraging reception, the condeſcend- 
ing behaviour, and the look of ſympathy, 
bring greater relief to the heart, than the 
moſt bountiful gift: While, on the other 
ſide, when the hand of liberality is extended 
ro beſtow, the want of gentleneſs is ſuffi- 
cient to fruſtrate the intention of the be- 
nefit; we ſour thoſe whom we meant to 
oblige; and, by conferring favours with 
oſtentation and harihneſs, we convert them 
into injuries. Can any diſpoſition, then, 


1 be 


Wichin the round of theſe, lie the 


— 
— 


held to poſſeſs a low place in the ſcale 
of virtue, whoſe influence is ſo conſider- 
able on the happineſs of the world. 
Gentleneſs is, in truth, the great avenue 
to mutual cnjoyment. Amidſt the ſtrife 
of interfering intereſts, it tempers the vio- 
lence of contention, and keeps alive the 
ſeeds of harmony. It ſoftens animoſities, 
renews endearments, and renders the coun- 
tenance of a man, a refreſhment to a man. 
Baniſh gentleneſs from the earth; ſuppoſe 
the world to be filled with none but harſh 
and contentious ſpirits, and what ſort of 
ſociety would remain ? the ſolitude of the 
deſart were preferable to it. The con- 
flict of jarring elements in chaos; the 
cave, where ſubterraneous winds contend 
and roar; the den, where ſerpents hiſs, 
and beaſts of the foreſt howl; would be 
the only proper repreſentations of ſuch 
aſſemblies of men.— Strange! that where 
men have all one common intereſt, they 
ſhonld fo often abſurdly concur in defeat- 
ing it! Has not nature already 3 
a ſufficieat quantity of unavaidable evils 
for the ſtate of man? As if we did not 
ſuffer enough from the ſtorm which beats 
upon us without, muſt we conſpire alſo, in 
thoſe ſocieties where we aſſemble, in order 
to find a retreat from that ſtorm, to har- 
raſs one another? Blair, 


$ 92, Gentlengſs recommended on Conſidera- 


tions of our own Tntere/t. 


But if the ſenſe of duty, and of common 
happineſs, be inſufficient to recommend the 
virtue of gentleneſs, then let me defire you 
to conſider your own intereſt. Whatever 
ends a good man can be ſuppoſed to pur- 
ſue, gentleneſs will be found to favour 
them; it prepoſſeſſes and wins every heart; 
it 2 when every other argument 
fails; often diſarms the fierce, and melts 
the ſtubborn. Whereas, harſhneſs confirms 
the oppoſition it would ſubdue; and, of an 
indifferent perſon, creates an enemy. He 
who could overlook. an injury committed 
in the colliſion of intereſts, will long and 
ſeverely reſent the lights of a contemp- 
tuous behaviour. To the man of gentle. 
neſs, the world is generally diſpoſed to 
aſcribe every other good quality, The 
higher endowments of the mind we admire 
at a diſtance, and when any impropriety of 
behaviour accompanies them, we admire 
without love: they are like ſome of the 
diſtant ſtars, whoſe beneficial influence 
reaches not to us. Whereas, of the in- 
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fluence of gentleneſs, all in ſome degree 
partake, and therefore all love it. The 
man of this character riſes in the world 
without ſtruggle, and flouriſhes without 
envy. His misfortunes are univerſally 
lamented ; and his failings are eaſily for- 
given, | 

But whatever may be the effect of this 
virtue on our external condition, its in- 
fluence on our internal enjoyment is cer- 
tain and powerful. That inward tran. 
quillity which it promotes, is the firſt 
requiſite to every pleaſurable feeling. It 
is the calm and clear atmoſphere, the 
ſerenity and ſunſhine of the mind. When 
benignity and gentleneſs reign within, we 
are always leaſt in kazard of being ruffled 
from without; every perſon, and every 
occurrence, are beheld in the moſt favour- 
able light. But let ſome clouds of diſguſt 
and ill-humour gather on the mind, and 
1mmediately the ſcene changes: Nature 
ſeems transformed; and the appearance of 
all things is blackened to our view. The 
gentle mind is like the ſmooth ſtream, 
which reflects every object in its juſt pro- 
portion, and in its faireſt colours. The 
violent ſpirit, like troubled waters, renders 


back the images of things diſtorted and 


broken; and communicates to them all 
that diſordered motion which ariſes ſolely 
from its own agitation. Ibid, 


& 93. The Man of gentle Manners is a- 


perior to frivolous Offences and ſlight 


Provocations, 


As ſoon may the waves of the ſea ceaſe 
to roll, as provocations to ariſe from hu- 
man corruption and frailty. Attacked by 

reat injuries, the man of mild and gentle 
Park will feel what human nature feels; 
and will defend and reſent, as his duty 
allows him. But to thoſe ſlight provo- 
cations, and frivolous offences, which are 
the moſt frequent cauſes of diſquiet, he is 
happily ſuperior. Hence his days flow in 
a far more placid tenor than thoſe of 
others; exempted from the numberleſs 
diſcompoſures which agitate vulgar minds, 
Inſpired with higher ſentiments; taught 
to regard, with indulgent eye, the frailties 
of men, the omiſſions ef the careleſs, the 
follies of the imprudent, and the levity of 
the fickle, he retreats into the. calmneſs of 
his ſpirit, as into an undiſturbed ſanctuary ; 
and quietly allows the uſual current of life 
to hold its courſe. Ibid, 
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Pride fills the World with Harſhneſs waters of ſtrife are let forth; but their 
9 7 Severity, 2285 courſe cannot be foreſeen; and he ſeldom 


= Let me adviſe you to view your cha- falls of ne nenne 
18 nr ff 76; and tlearn, effect, who firſt allowed them to flow. 


from your own failings, to give that in- Tbid. 


dulgence which in your turn you claim. 1 } 1 Hei 
It 5 tide which fills the world with fo .  Genticagſ gf Þ romoted by religious 


much harſhneſs and ſeverity. In the ful- But 
f Pap gentleneſs will, moſt of all, be pro- 
ah of din mende e open e we ge gg er ew: of hoſe Fro 
not entitled. We are rigorous to offences, objects which our holy religion preſents. 
if we had never offended; unfeeling to Let e peodpedts of immortality fill your | 
* : 8 minds. Look upon this world as a ſtate of 


diſtreſs, as if we knew not what it was to. 
NOD ; 5:36 ge. Conſider yourſelves as engaged 
1 * nul Par —4 3 5 Zo the purſuit of e — as acting 
, .. now, under the eye of God, an introduc- 
ee, Lex ws, ſurvey the fed pen al tory pat oa more important ſens. Bl 
* e ents, your mi 
man, and reflect on the infirmities com- al ie” "Fong You will 10 ok 


mon to all. If the reflection on natural c Braids” a6 6 
* . . „ 2 c 
equality and mutual offences be inſufficient tty diſturbances ſo” wr world. They are 


to prompt humanity, let us at leaſt conſider the ſelfiſh, the ſenſual, and the vain, who 
what we are in the fight of God. Have e moſt ſubject to the impotence of 


we none of that forbearance to give one paſſion. They are linked ſo cloſely to the 
another, which we all ſo earneftly entreat world; by ſo many ſides they touch every 
from Heaven? Can we look for clemency object, and every perſon around them, that 


or gentleneſs from our Judge, when we 
are ſo backward to ſhew it to our own they are perpetually hurt, and perpetually 


; hurting others. But the ſpirit of true re- 
brethren ? Blair. gion removes us to a proper diſtance from 


| the grating objects of worldly contentions. 
$ 95: Fiolexce and Contention often cauſed It — — ſufficiently 9 with the 


by Trifies and imaginary Maſchiei. world, for acting our part in it with pro- | 
Accuſtom yourſelves, alſo, to reflect on priety ; but diſengages us from it ſo far, 
the ſmall moment of thoſe things which as to weaken its power of diſturbing our 
are the uſual incentives to violence and tranquillity. It inſpires mananimity ; and 
contention. In the ruffled and angry hour, magnanimity always breathes gentleneſs. 
we view every appearance through a falſe It leads us to view the follies of men with 
medium. The moſt inconſiderable point pity, not with rancour; and to treat, with 
of intereſt, or honour, ſwells into a momen- the mildneſs of a ſuperior nature, what in 
tous object; and the ſlighteſt attack ſeems little minds would call forth all the bitter- 
to threaten immediate ruin. But after neſs of paſſion. Tbid. 
paſſion or pride has ſubſided, we look 
round in vain for the mighty miſchiefs we $ 97. Gentleneſs to be aſſumed, as the Or- 
dreaded : the fabric, which our diſturbed —mament of every Age and Station; but ts 
imagination had reared, totally diſappears. be diſtinguiſhed from poliſped or affected 
But though the cauſe of contention has Manners. | 
dwindled away, its = remain. Aided by ſuch confiderations, let us cul- 
We have alienated a friend; we have em- tivate that gentle wiſdom which is, in ſo 
bittered an enemy; we have ſown the many reſpects, important both to our duty 
ſeeds of future ſuſpicion, malevolence, or and our happineſs. Let us afſume it as 
diſguſt. Suſpend your violence, I beſeech' the ornament of every age, and of every 
you, for a moment, when cauſes of diſcord ſtation. Let it temper the petulance of 
occur. Anticipate that period of coolneſs, youth, and ſoften the moroſeneſs of old 
which, of itſelf, will ſoon arrive. Allow age. Let it mitigate authority in thoſe | 
yourſelves to think, how little you have any who rule, and promote deference among 
popes of gaining by herce contention ; thoſe who obey. I conclude with repeat- 
ut how much of the true happineſs of life ing the caution, not to miſtake for true 
you are certain of throwing away. Eaſily, gentleneſs, that flimſy imitation of it, cal- 


and from the ſmalleſt chunk, the bitter led poliſhed manners, which often, — 
E 


14 
the menof the world, under a ſmooth appear- 
ance, conceals much aſperity. Let yours 
be native gentleneſs of heart, flowing from 
the love of God, and the love of man. 
Unite this amiable ſpirit, with a proper 
zeal for all that is right, and juſt, and true. 
Eet piety be combined in your character 
with — Let determined integrity 
dwell in a mild and gentle breaſt. A cha- 
racter thus ſupported, will command more 
real refpe& than can be procured by the 
moſt ſhining accompliſhments, when ſepa- 
rated from virtue. Blair, 


$ 98. The Stings of Poverty, Diſeaſe, and 
Violence, l/s. pungent than thoſe of guilty 

Paſſions. 

Aſſemble all the evils which poverty, 
diſeaſe, or violence can inflict, and their 
ftings wilt be found, by far, leſs pungent 
than thoſe which guilty paſſions dart into 
the heart. Amidſt the ordinary calamities 
of the world, the mind can exert its powers, 
and ſuggeſt relief: and the mind is pro- 
perly the man; the ſufferer, and his ſuf- 
ferings, can be diſtinguiſhed. But thoſe 
diſorders of paffion, by ſeizing directly on 
the mind, attack human nature in its 
ftrong hold, and cut off its laſt reſource. 
They penetrate to the very ſeat of ſen- 
fation; and convert all the powers of 
thought into inſtruments of torture. 5 | 

Joid. 


$ 99. The Balance of Happineſs equal. 


An extenſtve contemplation of human 
affairs, will lead us to this concluſion, that 
among the different conditions and ranks 
of men, the balance of happineſs is pre- 
ſerved in a great meaſure equal; and that 
the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, approach, in point of real enjoyment, 
much nearer to each other, than is com- 
monly imagined. In the lot of man, 
mutual compenſations, both of pleaſure 
and of pain, univerſally take place. Pro- 
vidence never intended, that any ſtate here 
ſhould be either completely happy, or en- 
tirely miſerable. If the feelings of plea- 
ſure are more numerous, and more lively, 
in the higher departments of life, ſuch 
alſo are thoſe of pain. If greatneſs flatters 
our vanity, it multiphes our dangers. If 
opulence increaſes our gratifications, it in- 
creaſes, in the ſame proportion, our deſires 
and demands. If the poor are confined to 
a more narrow circle, yet within that circle 
he moſt of thoſe natural ſatisfactions which, 
after all the refinements of art, are found 
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to be the moſt genuine and true.— In 2 
ſtate, therefore, where there is neither ſo 
much to be coveted, on the one hand, nor 
to be dreaded on the other, as at firſt ap. 
pears, how ſubmiſſive ht we to be to 
the diſpoſal of Providence! How tem. 
perate in our defires and purſuits! How 
much more attentive to preſerve our vit- 
tue, and to improve our minds, than to 
gain the doubtful and equivocal advantages 
of worldly proſperity ! bid. 


$ 100. The trueſt Miſery ariſes from the 

Paſſions of Man in his preſent fallen and 

diſturbed Condition. 

From this train of obſervation, can one 
avoid reflecting upon the diſorder in which 
human nature plainly appears at preſent 
to he? We behold, in Haman, the pic- 
ture of that miſery, which ariſes from evil 
paſlions ; of that unhappineſs, which is in- 
cident to the higheſt proſperity ; of that 
diſcontent, which is common to every ſtate. 
Whether we conſider him as a bad man, 
a = ne man, or ſimply as a man, in 
every light we behold reaſon too weak for 
paſſion. This is the ſource of the reignin 
evil; this is the root of the univerſ. Ge 
eaſe, The ſtory of Haman only ſhews us, 
what human nature has too 8 ap- 
peared to be in every age. ence, when 
we read the hiſtory of nations, what do we 
read but the hiſtory of the follies and 
crimes of men? We may dignify thoſe 
recorded tranſactions, by calling them the 
intrigues of ſtateſmen, and the exploits of 
conquerors; but they are, in truth, no 
other than the efforts of diſcontent to 
eſcape from its miſery, and the ſtruggles 
of contending paſſions among unhappy 
men. The hiſtory of mankind has ever 
been a continued tragedy; the world, a 

reat theatre, exhibiting the ſame repeated 

| of the follies of men ſhooting forth 

into guilt, and of their paſſions ferment- 
ing, by a quick proceſs, into — 1 
ids 


$ 101, Our Nature to be reftored by uſing 
the Aſſiſtance of Revelation. 


But can we believe, that the nature of 
man came forth in this ſtate from the 
hands of its gracious Creator? Did he 
frame this world, and ſtore it with inha- 
bitants, ſolely that it might be repleniſhed 
with crimes and misfortunes ? — In the 
moral, as well as in the natural world, we 
may plainly diſcern the ſigns of ſome vio- 
lent contuſion, which has ſhattered the ori- 


ginal 
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ſtrength to fortify our minds, 
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ginal workmanſhip of the Almighty. Amĩdſt 
this wreck of human nature, traces ſtill re- 
main which indicate its author. Thoſe high 
wers of conſcience and ee that capa- 

ity for happineſs, that ardour of enterprize, 
— 2 affection, which often break 
through the gloom of human vanity and 
uilt, are like the ſcattered columns, the 
broken arches, and defaced ſculptures of 
ſome fallen temple, whoſe ancient ſplendour 
appears amidſt its ruins. So conſpicuous 


in human nature are thoſe characters, both 


of a high origin and of a degraded ſtate, 
that, by many religious ſects throughout 
the earth, they have been ſeen and con- 
ſeſſed. A tradition ſeems to have per- 
vaded almoſt all nations, that the human 
race had either, through ſome offence, ſor- 
feited, or through ſome misfortune, loſt, 
that ſtation of primæval honour, which 
they once poſſeſſed. But while, from this 
doctrine, ill underſtood, and involved in 
many fabulous tales, the nations wandering 
in Pagan darkneſs could draw no con- 
ſequences that were juſt; while, totally 
ignorant of the nature of the diſeaſe, they 
ſought in vain for the remedy ; the ſame 
divine revelation, which has informed us in 
what manner our apoſtacy aroſe, from the 
abuſe of our rational powers, has inſtruct- 
ed us alſo how we may be reſtored to 
virtue and to happineſs. 

Let us, therefore, ſtudy to improve the 
aſſiſtance which this revelation affords, for 
the reſtoration of our nature and the re- 
covery of our felicity, With humble and 
gratetul minds, let us apply to thoſe medi- 
cinal ſprings which it hath opened, for 
curing the diſorders of our heart and paſ- 
ſions. In this view, let us, with reverence, 
look up to that Divine Perſonage, who 
deſcended into this world, on purpoſe to be 
the light and the life of men: who came, 
in the fulneſs of grace and truth, to repair 
the deſolations of many generations, to 
reſtore order among the works of God, 
and to raiſe up a new earth, and new hea- 
vens, wherein righteouſneſs ſhould dwell 
for ever. Under his tuition let us put 
ourſelves; and amidſt the ſtorms of paſſion 
to which we are here expoſed, and the 
ſlippery paths which we are lett to tread, 
never truſt preſumptuouſly to our own un- 
derſtanding. Thankful that a heavenly 
conductor vouchſafes his aid, let us ear- 
neſtly pray, that from him may deſcend 
divine light to guide our ſteps, and divine 
Let us 
pray, that his grace may keep us from all 
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intemperate paſſions, and w gw 
ſuits of pleaſure; that whether it be 
his will, to give or to deny us earthly proſ- 
perity, he may bleſs us with a calm, a 
ſound, and well-regulated mind; may give 
us moderation in ſucceſs, and fortitude 
under diſappointment ; and may enable us 
ſo to take warning from the crimes and 
miſeries of others, as to eſcape the ſnares 
of guilt. Blair. 


& 102. The Happineſs 95 every Man de- 
pends more upon the State of his ows 
Mind, than upon any external Circum- 


ſtauce whatever. 


While we thus maintain a due depen- 
dence on God, let us alſo exert ourſelves 
with care, in acting our own part. From 
the whole of what has been ſaid, this im- 
portant inſtruction ariſes, that the happi- 
neſs of every man depends more upon the 
ſtate of his own mind, than upon any ons 
external circumſtance ; nay, more than 
upon all external things put together. 
We have ſeen, that — paſſions are 
the great diſturbers of life; and that, un- 
leſs we poſſeſs a good conſcience, and a 
well- governed mind, diſcontent will blaſt 
every enjoyment, and the higheſt proſperity 
will prove only diſguiſed miſery. Fix 
then this concluſion in your minds, that 
the deſtruction of your virtue is the deſtrue- 
tion of your peace. Keep thy heart with 
all diligence; govern it with the greateſt 
care; for out of it are the iſſues of life. 
In no ſtation, in no period, think your- 
ſelves ſecure from the dangers which 
ſpring from your paſſions. Every age, and 
every ſtation, they beſet; from youth to 
grey hairs, and from the peaſant to the 
prince. 1bid. 


$ 103, Art firſt ſetting out in Life, beware 
of Jeducing Appearances. 


At your firſt ſetting out in life eſpe- 
cially, when yet unacquainted with the 
world and its ſnares, when every pleaſure 
enchants with its ſmile, and every object 
ſhines with the gloſs of novelty ; beware 
of the ſeducing appearances which ſur- 
round you, and recolle& what others have 
ſuffered from the power of headſtrong 
deſire. If you allow any paſſion, even 
though it be eſteemed innocent, to acquire 
an abſolute aſcendant, your inward peace 
will be impaired. But if any which has 
the taint of guilt, take early poſſeſſion of 
your mind, you may date from that mo- 
ment the ruin of your tranquillity.— Nor 


with 
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with the ſeaſon of youth does the 

end. To the impetuoſity of y de- 
fre, ſucceed the more ſober, but no leſs 
dangerous, attachments of advancing 
years ; when the paſſions which are con- 
nected with intereſt and ambition begin 
their reign, and too frequently extend their 
malignant influence, even over thoſe periods 
of life which ought to be moſt tranquil. 
From the firſt to the laſt of man's abode 
on earth, the diſcipline muſt never be re- 
axed, of ing the heart from the do- 
minion df pation. Eager paſſions, and 
violent defires, were not made for man. 
'Fhey exceed his ſphere: they find no 
adequate objects en earth; and of courſe 
ean be productive of nothing but miſery. 
The certain conſequence of indulging 
them is, that there ſhall come an evil day, 
when the anguiſh of difappointment ſhall 
drive us to acknowledge, that all which 
we enjoy availeth us nothing. 

Blair. 


& 104. Enthuſiaſm leſs pernicious to the 
Mind than Coldneſs and Indifference in 
Religion. 

But whatever abſurdities may ariſe from 
the fancied ardours of enthuſiaſm, they are 
much leſs pernicious than the contrary 
extreme of coldneſs and indifference in re- 
gion. The fpirit of chivalry, though it 
to many romantic enterprizes, was ne- 
vertheleſs favourable to true courage, as it 
excited and nouriſhed magnanimity and 
contempt of danger; which, though ſome- 
times waſted in abſurd undertakings, were 
of the greateſt uſe on real and proper oc- 
caſions. The nobleſt energies of which 
we are capable, can ſcarcely be called out 
without ſome degree of enthuſiaſm, in 
whatever cauſe we are engaged; and thoſe 
fentiments which tend to the exaltation of 
human nature, though they may often ex- 
cite attempts beyond the human powers, 
will, however, prevent our ſtopping ſhort 
of them, and lofing, by careleſs ws Frans 
and ſelf-deſertion, the greateſt part of that 
ſtrength with which we really are en- 
dued. 

How common is it for thoſe who profeſs 
(and perhaps fincerely) to believe with 
entire perſuaſion the truth of the goſpel, to 
declare that they do not pretend to frame 
their lives according to the purity of its 
moral precepts! I hope,“ ſay they, 
« I am guilty of no great crimes; but the 
« cuſtoms of the world in theſe times will 
c not admit of a conduct agreeable either 
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F to reaſon or revelation. I know the 
« courſe of life Iam in is wrong; I know 
% that I am engroſſed by the world that 
« I have no time for reflection, nor for 
t the practice of many duties which I ac- 
* knowledge to be ſuch. But I know not 
* how it 15—T do not find that I can alter 
* my way of living.“ Thus they coolly 
and contentedly give themſelves up to a 
conſtant courſe of diſſipation, and a general 
worthleſſneſs of character, which, I fear, is 
as little favourable to their happineſs here 
or hereafter, as the occaſional commiſſion 
of crimes at which they would ſtart 
and tremble. The habitual neglect of all 
that is moſt valuable and important, of 
children, friends, ſervants—of neighbours 
and dependents—of the poor—of God— 
and of their own minds, they conſider as 
an excuſable levity, and ſatisfy themſelves 
with laying the blame on the manners of 

the times, | 
If a modern lady of faſhion was to be 
called to account for the diſpoſition of her 
time, I imagine her defence would run in 
this ſtyle :—< I can't, you know, be out 
& of the world, nor act differently from 
« every body in it. The hours are every 
« where late—conſequently I rife late, I 
« have ſcarce breakfaſted before morning 
« viſits begin, or 'tis time to go to an 
ce auction, or a concert, or to take a little 
ec exerciſe for my health. Dreſſing my 
« hair is a long operation, but one can't 
« appear with a head unlike every body 
ite One muſt ſometimes go to a play, 
or an opera; though I own it hurries 
* one to death, Then what with neceſ- 
« ſary viſits - the perpetual engagements 
* to card-parties at private houſes—and 
« attendance on public aſſemblies, to 
„ which all people of faſhion ſubſcribe, 
c the evenings, you ſee, are fully diſpoſ- 
ec ed of. What time then can I poſſibly 
« have for what you call domeſtic duties? 
« —You talk of the offices and enjoy- 
« ments of friendſhip—alas! I have no 
« hours left for friends! I muſt fee them 
« in a crowd, or not at all. As to culti- 
« vating the friendſhip of my huſband, we 
ce are very civil when we meet; but we are 
« both too much engaged to ſpend much 
« time with each other. With regard to 
« my daughters, I have given them a 
« French governeſs, and proper maſters 
« —[ can do no more for them. You tel] 
« me, I ſhould inftrut my ſervants 
« but I have not time to inform myſelf, 
« much leſs can I undertake any wy bad 
6c J 4 
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# that ſort for them, or even be able to 
x gueſs what they do with themſelves the 
« greateſt of the twenty-four hours. 
« ] go to church, if poſſible, once on a 
« Sunday, and then ſome of my ſervants 
« attend me; and if they will not mind 
« what the preacher ſays, how can I help 
« it ?— The management of our fortune, 
« as far as I am concerned, I muſt leave 
« to the ſteward and houſekeeper; for I 
« find I can barely ſnatch a quarter of an 
« hour juſt to look over the bill of fare 
« when I am to have company, that they 
« may not ſend up any thing frightful or 
« old-faſhioned.—-As to the Chriſtian duty 
«« of charity, I aſſure you I am not ill- 
« natured; and (conſidering that the great 
* expence of being always dreſt for com- 
« pany, with loſſes at cards, ſubſcriptions, 
« and public ſpectacles, leave me very 
« little to diſpoſe of) I am ready. enough 
« to give my money when I meet with a 
40 miſerable object. You ſay I ſhould en- 
« quire out ſuch, inform myſelf thoroughly 
« of their caſes, make an acquaintance 
« with the poor of my neighbourhood in 
« the country, and plan out the beſt 
« methods of relieving the unfortunate, 
« and aſſiſting the induſtrious. But this 
« ſuppoſes much more time, and much 
« more money, than I have to beſtow. —1 


*, have had hopes indeed that my ſummers 


ce would have afforded me more leiſure ; 
« but we ſtay pretty late in town; then 
« we generally paſs ſeveral weeks at one 
« or other of the water-drinking places, 
% where every moment is ſpent in public; 
« and, for the few months in which we 
“ reſide at our own ſeat, our houſe 1s 
« always full, with a ſucceſſion of com- 
« pany, to whoſe amuſement one 1s obliged 


« to dedicate every hour of the day.“ 


So here ends the account of that time 


which was given you to prepare and edu- 


gate yourſelf for eternity ?—Yet you be- 
heve the immortality of the ſoul, and a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
Aſk your own heart what rewards you de- 
ſerve, or what kind of felicity you are fitted 
to enjoy ?—Which of thoſe faculties or 
affections, which heaven can be ſuppoſed 
to gratify, have you cultivated _ im- 
proved? If, in that eternal world, the 
ſtores of knowledge ſhould be laid open 
before you, have you preſerved that thirſt 
of knowledge, or that taſte for truth, 
which is now to be indulged with endleſs 
information? —If, in the ſociety of ſaints 


and angels, the pureſt beneyolence and 
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moſt cordial love is to conſtitute your 
pineſs, where is the heart that ſhould en- 
Joy this delightful intercourſe of affection ? 
—Has your's been exerciſed and refined 
to a proper capacity of it during your 
ſtate of diſcipline, by the energies of 
generous friendſhip, by the meltings of 
parental fondneſs, or by that union of heart 
and ſoul, that mixed exertion of perfect 
friendſhip and ineffable tenderneſs, which 
approaches neareſt to the full ſatis faction 
of our nature, in the bands of conjugal 
love ?-—Alas! you ſcarce knew you had a 
heart, except when you felt it {vel with 
pride, or flutter with vanity ;—Has your 
piety and gratitude to the Source of all 
Good, been exerciſed and ſtrengthened by 
conſtant a&s of praiſe and thankſgiving ? 
Was it nouriſhed by frequent meditation, 
and ſilent recollection of all the wonders 
he hath done for us, till it burſt forth in fer- 
vent prayer ! fear it was rather decency 
than devotion, that carried you once a 
week to the place of public worſhip—and, 
for the reſt of the week, your thoughts and 
time were ſo very differently filled up, 
that the idea of a Ruler of the umverſe 
could occur but ſeldom, and then, rather 
as an obje& of terror, than of hope and 
joy. How then ſhall a ſoul ſo dead to 
divine love, ſo loſt to all but the moſt 
childiſh purſuits, be able to exalt and en- 
large itſelf to a capacity of that bliſs which 
we are allowed to hope for, in a more in- 
timate perception of the divine preſence, 
in contemplating more nearly the per- 
fections of our Creator, and in pouring 
out before his throne our ardent gratitude, 
love, and adoration ?—What kind of train- 
ing is the life you have paſſed through, 
for ſuch an unmortality ? 

And dare you look down with contempt 
on thoſe whom ſtrong temptation from na- 
tural paſſions, or a train of unfortunate 
circumſtances, have ſunk into the com- 
miſſion of what you call great crimes ?— 
Dare you ſpeak peace to your own heart, 
becauſe by different circumſtances you 
have been preſerved from them? Far be 
it from me to wiſh to leſſen the horror of 
crimes: but yet, as the temptations to 
theſe occur but ſeldom, whereas the temp- 
tations to neglect, and indifference towards 
our duty, for ever ſurround us, it may be 
neceſſary to awaken ourſelves to tome 
calculation of the proportions between ſuch 
habitual omiſſion of all that is good, and 
the commiſſion of more heinous acts of fin ; 
between waſting our own life in what is 

falſcly 


falſely called innocent amuſement, and diſ- 
gracing it by faults which would alarm 
zety more, though poſlibly they might 
injure it leſs. Mrs. Chapone. 


tog. Of the Difference between the Ex- 
— of Negligence and Rigour in Re- 


bigion. 


How amazing is the diſtance between 
the extreme of negligence and ſelf- indul- 
gence in ſuch nominal Chriſtians, and the 
Oppoſite exceſs of rigour which ſome have 

ppily thought meritorious ! between a 
Paſcal (who dreaded the influence of plea- 
ſare ſo much, as to wear an iron, which 
he preſſed into his fide whenever he found 
himſelf taking delight in any obje& of 
ſenſe) and thoſe who think life lent them 
only to be ſquandered in ſenſeleſs diver- 
fions, and frivolous indulgence of 
vanity hat a ſtrange compoſition is 
man! ever diverging from the right line 
— forgetting the true end of his being — 
or widely miſtaking the means that 
to it. , 

If it were indeed true that the Supreme 
Being had made it-the condition of our 
future happineſs, that we ſhould ſpend the 
days of our pilgrimage here on earth in 
voluntary ſuffering and mortification, and 
a continual oppoſition to eyery inclination 
of nature, it would ſurely be worth while 
to conform even to theſe conditions, how- 
ever rigorous: and we ſee, by numerous 
examples, that it is not more than human 
creatures are capable of, when fully per- 
ſuaded that their eternal intereſts demand 
it. But if, in fact, the laws of God are no 
other than directions for the better enjoy- 
ment of our exiſtence—if he has forbid us 
nothing that is not pernicious, and com- 
— nothing that is not highly advan- 
tageous to us —if, like a beneficent parent, 
he inflicts neither puniſhment nor con- 
ſtraint unneceſſarily, but makes our good 


the end of all his injunctions —it will then 


appear much more extraordinary that we 
ſhould perverſely go on in conſtant and 
acknowledged neglect of thoſe injunc- 
tions, 

Ils there a fingle pleaſure worthy of a 
rational being, which is not, within certain 
limitations, conſiſtent with religion and vir- 
tue? And are not the limits, within which 
we are permitted to enjoy them, the ſame 
which are preſcribed by reaſon and nature, 
and which we cannot exceed without mani- 
feſt hurt to ourſelves, or others? Alt is not 
the life of a hermit that is enjoined us: 


— * 4 
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it is only the life of a rational being, form. 
ed for ſociety, capable of continual im- 
provement, and confequently ef continual 


advancement in ineſs. 


Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are nei. 
ther gloomy aſcetics, nor frantic enthu- 
ſiaſts; they married from affection on long 
acquaintance, and perfect eſteem; they 
therefore enjoy the beſt pleaſures of the 
heart in the higheſt degree. They concur 
in a rational ſcheme of life, which, whilſt 
it makes them always chearful and happy, 
renders them the Piends of human-kind, 
and the blefling of all around them. They 
do not deſert their ſtation in the world, 
nor deny themſelves the proper and mode- 
rate uſe of their large fortune; though 
that portion of it, which is appropriated 
to the uſe of others, is that from which 
they derive their higheſt gratifications. 
They ſpend four or five months cf every 

ear in London, where they keep up an 
intercourſe of hoſpitality and civility with 
many of the molt reſpectable perſons of 
their own, or of higher rank; but have 
endeavoured rather at a ſelect than a nu- 
merous acquaintancez and as they never 
play at cards, this endeavour has the more 
eaſily ſucceeded. Three days in the week, 
from the hour of dinner, are given up to 
this intercourſe with what may be called 
the world. Three more are ſpent in a 
family way, with a few intimate friends, 
whoſe taſtes are conformable to their own, 
and with whom the book and working- 
table, or ſometimes muſic, ſupply the in- 
tervals of uſeful and agreeable conver- 
ſation. In theſe parties heir children are 
always preſent, and partake of the im- 
provemeyt that ariſes Hom ſuch ſociety, or 
rom the well-choſen pieces which are read 
aloud. The ſeventh day is always ſpent 
at home, after the due attendance on pub- 


lic worſhip; and is en rang, appropriated 


to the religious inſtruction of their chil- 
dren and ſervants, or to other works of 
charity. As they keep regular hours, and 
riſe early, and as Lady Worthy never pays 
or admits morning viſits, they have ſeven 
or eight hours in every day, free from all 
interruption from the world, in which the 
cultivation of their own minds, and thoſe 
of their children, the due attention to 
health, to œconomy, and to the poor, are 
carried on in the moſt regular manner. 
Thus, even in London, they contrive, 
without the appearance of quarrelling with 
the world, or of ſhutting themſelves u 


from it, to paſs the greateſt part of their 


time 


Yun YZ | 
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time in a reaſonable and uſeful, as well as 


an agreeable manner. The reſt of the 
year they { at their family ſeat in the 
country, Where the happy effects of their 
example, and of their aſſiduous attention 
to the good of all around them, are till 
more obſervable than in town. Their 
neighbours, their tenants, and the poor, 
for many miles about them, find in them 
a ſure reſource and comfort in calamity, 
and a ready aſſiſtance to every ſcheme of 
honeſt induſtry. The young are inſtructed 
at their expence, and under their direction, 
and rendered uſeful at the earlieft period 
poſſible ; the aged and the ſick have every 
comfort adminiſtered that their ſtate re- 
quires; the idle and diſſolute are kept in 
awe by vigilant inſpection; the quarrel- 
ſome are brought, by a ſenſe of their own 
intereſt, to live more quietly with their 
family and neighbours, and amicably to 
refer their diſputes to Sir Charles's de- 
ciſion. 

This amiable pair are not leſs highly 
prized by the genteel families of their 
neighbourhood, who are ſure of finding in 
their houſe the moſt polite and chearful 
hoſpitality, and in them a fund of good 
lab and good humour, with a conſtant 
diſpoſition to promote every innocent plea- 
ſure. They are particularly the delight 
of all the young people, who conſider them 
as their patrons and their oracles, to whom 
they always apply for advice and aſſiſtance 
in any kind of diſtreſs, or in any ſcheme of 
amuſement. 

Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are ſel- 
dom without ſome friends in the houſe 
with them during their ſtay in the country ; 
but, as their methods are known, they are 
never broken in upon by their gueſts, who 
do not expect to ſee them till dinner-time, 
except at the hour of prayer and of break- 
faſt. In their private walks or rides, they 
uſually viſit the cottages of the labouring 
poor, with all of whom they are perſonally 
acquainted; and by the ſweetneſs and 
friendlineſs of their manner, as well as by 
their beneficent actions, they ſo entirely 
poſſeſs the hearts of theſe people, that they 
are made the confidents of all their family 
grievances, and the caſuiſts to ſettle all 
their ſcruples of conſcience or difficulties 
in conduct. By this method of converſin 
freely with them, they find out their af” 
ferent characters and capacities, and often 
diſcover and apply to their own benefit, 


as well as that of the perſon they diſtin- 
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yup talents, which would otherwiſe have 
n for ever loſt to the public. | 
. From this ſlight ſketch of their manner 
of living, can it be thought that the prac- 
tice of virtue coſts them any great ſacri- 
fices? Do they appear to be the ſervants 
of a hard maſter ?—lt is true, they have not 
the amuſement of gaming, nor do they 
curſe themſelves in 1 of ſoul, for 
loſing the fortune Providence had be- 
ſtowed upon them: they are not conti- 
— in public places, nor ſtifled in 
crouded aſſemblies; nor are their hours 
conſumed in an inſipid interchange of un- 
meaning chat with hundreds of fine peo- 
ple who are perfectly indifferent to them; 
at'then, in return, the Being whom the 
ſerve indulges them in the beſt pleaſures 
of love, of friendſhip, of parental and 
family affection, of divine beneficence, and 
a piety, which chiefly conſiſts in joyful 
acts of love and praiſe !-—-not to mention 


the delights they derive from a taſte un- 


corrupted and {till alive to natural plea- 
ſures; from the beauties of nature, and 
from cultivating thoſe beauties joined with 
utility in ho around them; and 
above all, from that flow of ſpirits, which 
a life of activity, and the conſtant exertion 
of right affections, naturally produce. 
Compare their countenances with thoſe of 
the wretched ſlaves of the world, who are 
hourly complaining of fatigue, of liſtleſſ- 
neſs, diſtaſte, and vapours ; and who, with 
faded cheeks and worn-out conſtitutions, 
ſtill continue to haunt the ſcenes where 
once their vanity found gratification, but 
where they now meet only with mortifi- 
cation = diſguſt; then tell me, which 
has choſen the happier plan, admitting for 
a moment that no future penalty was an- 
nexed to a wrong choice? Liſten to the 
character that is given of Sir Charles 
Worthy and his Lady, wherever they are 
named, and then tell me, whether even 
your idol, the world, is not more favourable 
to them than to you, 

Perhaps it is vain to think of recalling 
thoſe whom long habits, and the eſtabliſh- 
ed tyranny of pride and vanity, have almoſt 

recluded from a poſſibility of imitating 
Fach patterns, and in whom the very defire 
of amendment is extinguiſhed; but for 
thoſe who are now entering on the ſtage of 
life, and who have their parts to chooſe, 
how earneſtly could I wiſh for the ſpirit of 
perſuaſion—for ſuch a“ warning voice”? 


as ſhould make itſelf heard amidſt all the 
Sa 
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gay buſtle that furrounds them! it ſhould 
cry to them without ceaſing, not to be led 
away by the crowd of fools, without know- 
ing whither they are going—not to ex- 


change real. happineſs for the empty name 


of pleaſure—not to prefer faſhion to im- 
mortality—and not to fancy it poſſible for 
them to be innocent, and at the ſame time 
ufcleſs. Mrs. Chapone. 


& 106. Virtue Man's true Intereſt. 

I find myſelf exiſting upon a little ſpot; 
dra robe way 7 un- 
known expanſion— Where am I? What 
fort of place do I inhabit? Is it exaQtly 
accommodated, in every inſtance, to m 
convenience? Is there no exceſs of col 


none of heat, to offend me? Am I never 


annoyed by animals, either of my own 
kind, or a different? Ts every thing ſub- 
Eervient to me, as though I had ordered all 
myſelf ?—=No—nothing like it—the far- 
theſt from it poſſible.— The world appears 
not, then, originally made for the private 
convenience of me alone? — It does not. 
But is it not poſſible ſo to accommodate itz 
by my own particular induſtry? If to ac- 
commodate man and beaſt, heaven and 
earth, if this be beyond me, tis not poſſi- 
ble. What conſequence then follows? or 
can there be any other than this If I ſeek 
an intereſt of my own, detached from that 
of others, I ſeek an intereſt which 1s chi- 
merical, and can never have exiſtence ? 

How then muſt I determine? Have I 
no intereſt at all ?-If I have not, I am a 
fool for ſtaying here. Tis a ſmoky houſe ; 
and the ſooner out of it the better. But 
why no intereſt ? Can I be contented 
with none, but one ſeparate and detached ? 
Is a focial intereſt, jomed with others, ſuch 
an abſurdity as not to be admitted ?—The 
bee, the beaver, and the tribes of herding 
animals, are enow to convince me, that the 
thing is ſomewhere at leaſt poſſible. How, 
then, am I aſſured that tis not equally true 
of man ?—Admit it; and what follows? 
If fo, then honour and juſtice are my in- 
tereſt; then the whole train of moral vir- 


tues are my intereſt ; without ſome portion 


of which; not even thieves can maintain 
ſociety. 

But, farther ſtill I ſtop not here—I 
purſue this ſocial intereſt, as far as I can 
trace my ſeveral relations. I paſs from 
my. own ſtock, my own neighbourhood, 
my own nation, to the whole race of man- 
kind, as diſperſed throughout the earth. 


LEam I not related to them all, by the 


common nature of which we all 


this view; to the v 


mutual aids of commerce, by the genes 
intercourſe of arts and . "4 — 
partici- 
pate? 38 1 Pt 
Again—TI muſt have food and cloath. 
ing.—Without a proper genial warmth, 
I inſtantly periſh. Am I not related, in 


| earth itſelf ? to the 
diſtant ſun, from whoſe beams I derive 


vigour ? to that ſtupendous courſe and or- 


der of the infinite hoſt of heaven, by which 
the times and ſeaſons ever uniformly paſs 
on? Were this order once confounded, I 
could not probably ſurvive a moment; ſo 
abſolutely do I depend on this common 

eneral welfare. What, then, have I to 

, but to enlarge virtue into piety? Not 
only honour juſtice, and what I owe to 
man, is my intereſt; but gratitude alto, 
acquieſcence, reſignation, adoration, and 
all I owe to this great polity, and its greater 
governor our common parent. 

Harris, 
& 107. On Gratitude, 

There is not a more pleaſing exerciſe 
of the mind, than gratitude. 

It is accompanied with ſuch inward 
fatisfaQtion, that the duty is ſufficiently re- 
warded by the performance. It is not like 
the practice of many other virtues, difficult 
and painful, but attended with ſo much 
pleaſure, that were there no poſitive com- 
mand which enjoined it, nor any recom- 

laid up for it hereafter—a generous 


. mind would indulge in it, for the natural 


gratification that accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man 
how much more from man to his Maker ? 
— The Supreme Being does not only con- 
fer upon us thoſe bounties which proceed 
more immediately from his hand, but even 
thoſe benefits which are conveyed to us 
by fothers. Every bleſſing we enjoy, by 
what means ſoever it may be derived upon 
us, is the gift of Him who is the great 
Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one 
another, naturally produces a very plea- 
ſing ſenſation in the mind of a grateful 
man; it exalts the ſonl into rapture; when 
it is employed on this great object of gra- 
titude, on this beneficent Being, Who has 
given us every thing we already poſſeſs, 
and from whom we expect every thing we 
yet hope for. | 

Moſt of the works of the Pagan poets 
were either direct hymns to their deities, 
or tended indirectly to the 2 of 

eir 


"at reſpective attributes 1 perfections ions. 
fs 1 are acquainted the works 
of the Greek and Latin which are 


extant, will, upon reflechon, find this 
— Two: ſo Cad, that I ſhall not enlar 
upon it. One woul 
of vi Chriftiah | poets have not turned 
their thoughts this way, eſpecially if we 
conſider, that our idea of the Supreme 
Being, is nt only infinitely mote great 
and noble than could poſſibly enter into 
the heart bf a heathen, but ſed with 
every thing that can raĩſe the oy ee 
and give an opportunity for the ſublimeſt 
thoughts and conceptions.” 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was 
ſinging an hymn to Diana, in which he 
celebrated her for her delight in human 
facrifices, and other inſtances of cruelty 
and revenge; upon which a poet who was 

reſent at this piece of devotion, and 
Hors to have had a truer idea of the di- 
vine nature, told the votary, by way of 
reproof, that in recompence for his hymn, 
he heartily wiſhed he might have a — 2 
goddeſs 

8 


ter of the ſame temper with the 
he celebrated. It was indeed impoſſible 
to write the praiſes of one of thoſe falſe 
deities, according to the Pagan creed, 
without a mixture of impertinence and 
abſurdity. | 

The Nen who before the time of Chriſ- 
tianity were the only people who had the 
knowledge of the true God, have ſet the 
Chriſtian world an example how they 


ought to employ this divine talent, of 


which I am ſpeaking, As that nation 
produced men of great genius, without 
conſidering them as inſpired writers, they 
have tranſmitted to us many hymns and 
divine odes, which excel thoſe that are 
delivered down to us by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, in the poetry as 
much as in the ſubject to which it is con- 
ſecrated. This, I think, might be caſily 
ſhewn, if there were occaſion Yi 


eftator, 


4 108. Religion the Foundation of Content : 
| an Alilegory. 


Omar, the hermit of the mountain Au- 
bukabis, which riſes on the eaſt of Mecca, 
and overlooks the city, found one evening 
2 man ſitting penſive and alone, within a 
few paces of his cell. Omar regarded 
him with attention, and perceived that his 
looks were wild and haggard, and that his 
body was feeble and emaciated : the man 


alſo ſeemed to gaze ſtedfaſtly on Omar; 
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but ſuch was the abſtraction of his' mind, 
that his eye did not immediately take 
cogmzance of its object. In the moment 

of recollection he ſtarted as from a dream, 


ge he covered his face in confuſion, and 
uld worider that more ' 


bowed himſelf to the ground. „Son of 
affliction,“ ſaid Omar, « who art thou, 
and what is thy diſtreſs?” * My name,” 
rephed the ſtranger, “ is Haſſan, and 1 
am a native of this city: the Angel of ad- 
verſity has laid his hand upon me, and the 
wretch whom thine eye compaſſionates, 
thou canſt not deliver.“ «« To deliver thee,” 
ſaid Omar, * belongs to Him only, from 
whom we ſhould receive with humilit 


both good and evil: yet hide not thy life 


from me; for the burthen which I cannot 
remove, I may at leaſt enable thee to 
ſuſtain.” Haffan fixed his eyes upon the 
ground, and remained ſome time ſilent; 
then fetching a deep figh, he looked up at 
the hermit, and thus complied with his re- 
queſt. 
It is now fix years ſince our mighty lord 
the Caliph Almalic, whoſe memory be 
bleſſed, firſt came privately to worſhip in 
the temple of the holy city. The bleſſing 
which he petitioned of the prophet, as the 
prophet's vicegerent, he was diligent to 
diſpenſe : in the intervals of his devotion, 
therefore, he went about the city relieving 
diſtreſs and retraining oppreſſion : the 
widow ſmiled under his protection, and 
the weakneſs of age and infancy was ſuſ- 
tained by his bounty. I, who dreaded no 
evil but fickneſs, and expected no good 
beyond the reward of my labour, was 
ſinging at my work, when Almalic entered 
my dwelling. He looked round with a 
ſmile of complacency ; perceiving that 
though it was mean it was neat, and 
though I was poor J appeared to be con- 
tent. As his habit was thar of a pilgrim, 
I haftened to receive him with ſuch hoſ- 
pitality as was' in my power; and m 
chearfulneſs was rather increaſed than re- 
ſtrained by his preſence, After he had 
accepted ſome coffee, he afked me many 
queſtions; and though by my anfwers I 
always endeavoured to excite him to mirth, 
yet J perceived that he grew thoaghtful, 
and eyed me with a placid but fixed at- 
tention. I faſpected that he had ſome 
knowledge of me, and therefore enquired 
his country and his name. * Haſſan,” 
{aid he, “ I have raiſed thy curioſity, and 
it ſhall be ſatis&ed; he who now talks with 
thee, is Almalic, the ſovereign of the 
faithful, whoſe feat is the throne of Me- + 
(Cr duꝛa, 
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dina, and whoſe commiſſion is from above. length impaired by the inquietude of my 
Theſe words ftruck me dumb with aſto- mind; I ſold all my moveables for ſub. 
niſhment, though I had ſome doubt. of 


oY 


their truth: but Almalic, throwing back upon which 1 
his garment, diſcovered the peculiarity of night to another. 


his, veſt, and put the royal ſignet upon his 
finger. I then ſtarted up, and was about 
to proſtrate myſelf before him, but he pre- 
vented me: Haſlan,”” ſaid he, « forbear ; 
thou art greater than I, and from thee I 
have at once derived humility and wiſ- 
dom.“ I anſwered, „Mock not thy ſer- 
vant, who is but as a worm before thee : 
life and death are in thy hand, and hap- 
pineſs and miſery are the daughters of 
thy will.” „ Haſſan,“ he 5 «] cl 
no otherwiſe give life or happineſs, tha 
by not taking them away: thou art thy- 
ſelf beyond the reach o my bounty, and 
poſſeſſed of felicity which I can neither 
communicate nor obtain. My influence 
over others, fills my boſom with perpetual 
ſolicitude and anxiety; and vet my in- 
fluence over others extends only to their 
vices, whether I would reward or puniſh. 
By the bow-ſtring, I can o_ violence 
and fraud; and by the delegation of 
power, I can transfer the inſatiable wiſhes 
of avarice and ambition from one object 
to another; but with reſpect to virtue, I 
am impotent: if I could reward it, I would 
reward it in thee. Thou art content, and 
haſt therefore neither avarice nor ambition: 
to exalt thee, would deſtroy che ſimplicity 
of thy life, and diminiſh that happinets 
which I have no power cither to enereaſe 
or to continue.“ * 

He then roſe up, and commandin 3 me 
not to diſcloſe his 8 departed. 

As ſoon as I recovered from the con- 
fuſion and aſtoniſhment in which the Ca- 
liph left me, I began to regret that my 
behaviour had intercepted his bounty; and 
accuſed that chearfulneſs of folly, which 
was the concomitant of poverty and 
labour. I now repined at the obſcurity 
of my Ration, which my former inſenſi- 
bility had perpetuated: I neglected my 
labour, becauſe I deſpiſed the reward; I 
ſpent the day in idleneſs, forming romantic 
projects to recover the advantages which 

| had loſt: and at night, inſtead of loſing 
myſelf in that ſweet and refreſhing ſleep, 
from which I uſed to riſe with new health, 
chearfulneſs, and vigour, I dreamt of 
ſplendid habits and a numerous retinue, of 
gardens, palaces, eunuchs, and women, 
and waked only to regret the illuſions 
that had vaniſhed. My health was at 


worthy thou ſhouldſt ſatisfy; but why 


ſiſtence z and reſerved onl 


a mattraſs, 
ſometimes 


y from one 


n the firſt moon of the following year, 
the Caliph came again to Mecca, with the 
ſame ſecrecy, and for the ſame purpoſes, 
He was willing once more to ſee the man, 
whom he conſidered as deriving felicity 
from himſelf. But he found me, not ſing. 
ing at my work, ruddy with health, vivid 
with chearfulneſs ; but pale and dejected, 
ſitting on the ground, and chewing opium, 
which contributed to ſubſtitute the phan- 
toms of imagination for the realities of 
greatneſs. He entered with a kind af 
joyful impatience in his countenance, 
which, the moment beheld me, was 
changed to a mixture of wonder and pity. 
I had often wiſhed for another opportunity 
to addreſs the Caliph; yet I was con- 
tounded at his preſence, and, throwing 
myſelf at his feet, I laid my hand upon 
my head, and was ſpeechleſs: «© Haſſan,” 
ſaid he, « what canſt thou have loſt, whoſe 
wealth was the labour of thine own hand; 
and what can have made thee ſad, the 
ſpring of whoſe joy was in ty own bofom ? 
What evil hath befallen thee ? Speak, 
and if I can remove it, thou art happy.” 
I was now encouraged to look up, and I 
replied, Let my Lord forgive the pre- 
ſumption of lus ſervant, who rather than 
utter a falſehood would be dumb for ever. 
I am become wretched by the loſs of 
that which I never poſſeſſed : thou hat 
raiſed wiſhes, which indeed I am not 


ſhould it be thought, that he who was 
happy in obſcurity and indigence, would 
not have been rendered more happy by 
eminence and wealth?“ 

When I had finiſhed this ſpeech, Al- 
malic ſtood ſome moments in ſuſpenſe, 
and I continued proſtrate before him. 
« Haſſan” ſaid he, « I perceive, not with 
indignation but regret, that I miſtook thy 
character; I now difcover avarice and 
ambition in thy heart, which lay torpid 
only becauſe their objects were too remote 
to rouſe them. I cannot therefore inveſt 
thee with authority, becauſe I would not 
ſubject my people to oppreſſion; and be- 
cauſe I would not be compelled to puniſh 
thee for crimes which I firſt enabled thce 
to commit. But as I have taken from 
thee that which I cannot reſtore, I Will at 


; ere aro : Wk 


leaft gratify the wiſhes that I excited, leſt 


ty 


ay hy heart accuſe me of injuſtice, and, thou 
b. ondnue fill a ſtranger to thyſelf. Ariſe, 
ls, herefore, and follow me.“ — I fprung 
ne com the ground as it were with the wings 


of an eagle; I kiſſed the hem of his gar- 


i, nent in an extaſy of gratitude and joy; 
he and when I went out of my houſe, my 
'S, heart leaped as if I had eſcaped from the 
n, Jen of a lion. I followed Almalic to the 
ty caravanſera in which he lodged; and after 
- he had fulfilled his vows, he took me with 
id him to Medina. HeSave me an apart- 
d, ment in the ſeraglio; I was attended by 
n, his own ſervants; my proviſions were ſent 
hh from his own table; I received every 
of weck a ſum from his treaſury, which ex- 
af cerded the moſt romantic of my expecta- 


tions. But I ſoon diſcovered, that no 


D dainty was ſo taſteful, as the food to which 
7 labour procured an er. » no flumbers 
y { ſweet, as thoſe which wearineſs invited; 
* and no time ſo well enjoyed, as that in 
8 which diligence is expecting its reward. 
n I remembered theſe enjoyments with re- 


gret; and while I was ſighing in the midſt 
of ſuperfluities, which though they en- 
cumbered life, yet I could not give up, 
they were ſuddenly taken away. 

Almalic, in the midſt of the glory of 
4 his kingdom, and in the full vigour of his 
life, expired ſuddenly in the bath: ſuch 
I thou knoweſt was the deſtiny which the 
h Almighty had written upon his head. 

His ſon Aububekir, who ſucceeded to 
the throne, was incenſed againſt me, by 
ſome who regarded me at once with con- 
tempt and envy; be ſuddenly withdrew 
my penſion, and commanded that I ſhould 
be expelled the palace ; a command which 
my enemies executed with ſo much rigour, 
that wathin twelve hours I found myſelf in 
the ſtreets of Medina, indigent and friend- 
leſs, expoſed to hunger and deriſion, with 
; all the habits of luxury, and all the ſenſi- 
bility of pride. O ! let not thy heart de- 

ſpiſe me, thou whom experience has not 
taught, that it is miſery to loſe that which 
it is not happincſs to poſſeſs. O] that 
| for me this leſſon had not been written. on 
| the tablets of Providence! I have tra- 
velled from Medina to Mecca ; but I can- 
not fly from myſelf. How different are 
the fates in which I have been placed! 
The remembrance of both is bitter ! for 
the pleaſures of neither can returfi,—Haſ- 
{an having thus ended his ſtory, ſmote his 
hands together; and looking upward, 
burſt into tears. 


Omar, having waited till this agony was 
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aſt, went to him, and taking him by the 
and, « My ſon, ſaid he, “ more is yet 
in thy power than Almalic could give, or 
Aububekir take away. The leſſon of thy 
life the prophet has in mercy appointed me 
to explain. | | 
« 'Fhou waſt once content with poverty 
and labour, only becauſe they were become 
habitual, and eaſe and affluence were 
placed beyond thy hope; for when eaſe 
and affluence approached thee, thou waſt 
content with poverty and labour no more. 
That which then became the object, was 
alſo the bound of thy hope; and he, whoſe 
utmoſt hope is diſappointed, muſt inevita- 
bly be wretched. If thy ſupreme defire 
had been the delights of paradiſe, and 
thou hadſt believed that by the tenor of 
thy life theſe delights had been ſecured, 
as more could not have been given thee, 
thou wouldſt not have regretted that leſs 
was not offered. The content which was 
once enjoyed, was but the lethargy of ſoul; 
and the diſtreſs which is now ſuffered, will 
but quicken it to action. Depart, there- 
fore, and be thankful for all things; put 
thy truſt in Him, who alone can gratify 
the with of reaſon, and ſatisfy thy ſoul with 
good ; fix thy hope upon that portion, in 
compariſon of which the world is as the 
drop of the bucket, and the duſt of the ba- 
lance. Return, my ſon, to thy labour; thy 
food ſhall be again taſteful, and thy reſt 
ſhall be ſweet; to thy content alſo wili be 
added ſtability, when it depends not upon 
that which is poſſeſſed upon earth, but 
upon that which is expected in Heaven.“ 
Haſſan, upon whole mind the Angel of 
in ſtruction impreſſed the counſel of Omar, 
ha ſtened to proſtrate himſelf in the temple 
of the Prophet. Peace dawned upon his 
mind like the radiance of the morning: 
he returned to his labour with chearfulneis; 
his devotion became fervent and habitual ; 
and the latter days of Haſſan were hap- 
pier than the firſt, Adventurer. 


$ 109. Bad company—meaning of the phraſe 
—different claſſes of bad company. 
choſen company—what is meant by keeping 
bad ceompany—the danger of it, from our 
aptneſi to imitate and catch the manners of 
ether. rem the great power and forct of 
cigſtom from our bad incliaaticn-. 


« Evil communication,“ ſgys the text, 
corrupts good manners.“ The aſſer- 
tion is general, and no doubt ll people 
ſuffes from ſuch communication hut above 
all, the Minds of youth will ſuffer; Wach 


2 


cc 


yet unformed, unprincipled, unfur- 
nübel; and ready to receive any impreſ- 
roll 50) EVE een 
But before we. conſider the danger of 
keeping bad company, let us firſt Tee the 
meaning of the * Want U is oe |; 
In the phraſe, of the world, good com- 
pany means faſhionable people. Their 


ſtations in life, not their morals, are con- 


ſidered : and he, who allociates with ſuch, 
though they ſet him the example of break - 
ing every commandment of the decalogue, 
is. fill, ſaid to . good company.—1 
ſhould wiſh you to fix another meaning to 


the expreſſion; and to conſider vice in the 


ſame deteſtable light, in whatever com- 
pany it is found'; nay, to conſider all com- 
pany in which it is found, be their ſtation 
what it will, as bad compan x. 
The three following claſſes will perhaps 
include the greateſt part of thoſe, who 
deſerve this appellation. 


In the firſt, I ould rank all who endea- 
vour to deſtroy the principles of Chriſ- 


tianity —who jeſt upon «.Scripture—talk 


blaſphemy and treat revelation with con- 


temp̃ t. e 56h 
A ſecond claſs of bad company are thoſe, 


who have a tendency to deſtroy in us the 
principles of common honeſty and inte- 
Under this head we may rank ha 


gameſters of every denomination ; and the. 
low and infamous characters of every pro- 
teſhon, h * 4 | 
A. third .claſs of bad company, and ſuch 
as are commonly moſt dangerous to youth, 


includes the long catalogue of men of 
. pleaſure. In whatever way they follow 


the call cf appetite, they have equally a 
tendency to corrupt the purity of the 
mind. | 
Beſides theſe three claſſes, whom we 
*may call bad company, there are others 
who come under the denomination of ill - 
choſen company : trifting, nſipid charac- 


ters of every kind; who follow no buſineſs 
are led by no ideas of improvement 
but ſpend their time in diffipation and folly _ 
_ —whoſe higheſt praiſe it is, that they are 
only not vicious.-With none of theſe, a. 
' ſerious man would with his ſon to keep 
company. NE eee N 
It may be aſked what is meant by Reep- 
ing bad .ohmpany ?.. The world abounds 


with characters of this kind: they meet us 


in every place; and if we keep company 


at all, it is impoſſible to avoid keeping 


company wich ſuch perſons. 


9. nder The 111. 


It is true, if we. were determinéd tert 
to haye any commerce with bad men, vt 
mult, as the apoſtle remarks, “ altogethe 
go out of the world.” By. keeping bad 
company, therefore, is not meant a caſuy 
intercourſe wi them, on 'qccaſion of bu. 


ſineſs, or as they accidentally” fill in du R 
Yagi but having an inclipation to conſon 1 
wich them—complying with that inclinz. 
tion—ſeeking their company, when e b⸗ 
might avoid t—entering into their partic rie 
—and making chem the companions of our V 
choice. Mixing. with them occaſionally, al 
cannot be avoided. 3 ' 
The danger of Keeping bad compar), | 
ariſes principally from our aptneſs to im. Wl = 
tate and catch the manners and ſentiment; Y 
of others Nom the power of cuſtom- 
from our own bad, add rom 8 
the pains taken by the bad to corrupt us *, 4 
In our earlieſt youth, the *confagion of D 
manners is obſervable. In the boy, yet 0 
incapable of having any thing inſtilled ind 
him, we eaſily diſcover from his firſt ac. N 
tions, and rude attempts at language, the N 
kind of perſons with whom he has been 
brought up: we ſee the early ſpring of : 
civilized education, or the firſt wild ſhoot; - 
of ruſticity. f arr ee f 
As he enters farther into life, his be. 
haviour, manners, and converſation, 2l 
take their caſt from the company he keep: 
Obſerve the peaſant, and the man of edu- 


| ns. And as we advance in life, how few 


us are ſatisfied with taking our opinions at 


diſguſtful thing familiar. 


poſed we may 


cation; the difference is ſtriking. And 
yet God hath beſtowed equal talents cn 
each. The only difference 1s, they have 
been thrown into diffetent ſcenes of life; 
and have had commerce with perſons of 
different ſtations. ns 
Nor are manners and behaviour more 
eaſily caught; than opinions, and prin- 
ciples. In childhood and youth, we na- 
turally adopt the ſentiments of thoſe about 


1 — -_—_— r all. «+ a% 


of us think for ourſelves? How many of 


ſecond hand? _ on | 
The great power and force of cuſtom 


forms another argument againſt keeping 
"bad 


company. However ſeriouſly di. 
; and. however ſhocked 


at the firſt approaches of vice; this ſhock- 


ing appearance goes off, upon an intimacy 
A5 Cuftors will OE the mol: 
And this is in- 
decd a kind proviſion of nature, to repder 
labour, and toil, and danger, which are the 
lot of man, more eaſy to him. The raw 


* $92 this ſubjeR treuted more at large in an anonymous pamphlet, on the employment of time. 


ſoldlier, 
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ſoldier, who trerables at the firſt encounter, 
becomes. a ha dy veteran in a few cam- 
paigns, Habit renders danger familiar, 
Fudof courle indifferent to him. | 6 
Bu Mobi, which i pet Hoe bur 
may, like other kind appointments 
a wg be converted into 5 miſchief. 
The well-diſpoſed youth, entering firſt into 
bad company, is ſhocked at what he hears, 
and what, he ſees. The good principles, 
which he had imbjbed, ring in his ears an 
alarming leflon againſt the wickedneſs of 
his companions. But, alas! this ſenſibi- 
ty is but of a day's continuance. The 
next jovial meeting makes the horrid pic- 
ture of yeſterday more eaſily endured. 
Virtue is ſoon thought a ſevere. rule ; the 
goſpel, an inconvement reftraint : a few 
pangs of conſcience now and then interrupt 
his pleaſures ; and whiſper to him, that he 
once had better thoughts : but even theſe 
by degrees die away; and he who at firſt 
was ſhocked even at the appearance of 
vice, is formed by cuſtom into a profligate 
leader of vicious pleaſure perhaps into 
an abandoned tempter to vice.—So care- 
275 ſhould we oppoſe the firſt approaches 
* {in ! ſo vigilant ſhould we be againſt ſo 
inſidious an enemy! . e 
Our own bad inclinations form another 
argument againſt bad company. We have 
10 many pailions and appetites to govern; 
ic many bad propenſities of different kinds 


enemies within, we ought at leaſt to be on 
our guard again&gholc without. The breaſt 
even of a good man is repreſented in ſerip- 
ture, and experienced in fact, to be in a 
ſtate of warfare. His vicious inclinations 
are continually drawing him one way ; 
while his virtue is making efforts another. 
And if the ſcriptures repreſent this as the 
caſe even of a good man, whoſe paſſions, it 
may be imagined, are become in ſome de- 
gree cool, and temperate, and who has 
made ſome progreſs in a virtuous courle ; 
what may we ſuppoſe to be the danger of 
a raw unexperienced youth, whoſe paſſions 
and appetites are violent and ſeducing, and 
whoſe mind is in a ſtill leſs confirmed ſtatę : 
It is his part ſurely to keep out of the way 
of temptation; and to give his bad incli- 
nations as little room as poſſible to acquire 


new ſtrength. Cilpin. 
$ 110. Ridicule one of the chief arts of cor- 


. ruftion=—bad company injures our charac- 
en, as awell as manneri=preſumption the 
Forerunner of rein—the advantages of good 
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company equal to the diſadvantages of bad 


cautions in forming intimacies. ' 


Theſe arguments againſt keeping bad 
company, will ſtill receive additional 
ſtrength, if we conſider farther, the great 

ains taken by the bad to corrupt 

is a very true, but lamentable fact, in 
the hiſtory of human nature, that bad men 
take more pains to corrupt their own ſpe- 
cies, than virtuous men do to reform them. 
Hence thoſe ſpecious arts, that ſhow of 
friendſhip, that appearance of diſintereſt- 
edneſs, with which the profligate ſeducer 
endeayours to lure the unwary youth; an 
at the ſame time, yielding to his inclina- 
tions, ſeems to follow rather than to lead 
him. Many are the arts of theſe corrupt- 
ers; but their principal art is ridicule. By 
this they endeavour to laugh out'of coun- 
tenance all the better principles of their 
wavering proſelyte; and make him think 
contemptibly of thoſe, whom he formerly 
reſpected; by this they ſtifle the ingenuous 
bluſh, and finally deſtroy all ſenſe of ſhame. 
Their cauſe is below argument. They 
aim not therefore at reaſoning. Raille 
is the weapon they employ ; and who 1s 
there, that hath the ſteadineſs to hear per- 
ſons and things, whatever reverence he 
may have had for them, the ſubje@ of 
continual ridicule, without loſing that reve- 


wy Ts; V1 tie rence by degrees? 
to watch, that, amid ſuch a variety of 


Having thus conſidered what principally 
makes bad company dangerous, I ſhall juſt 
add, that even were your morals in no 
danger from ſuch intercourſe, your cha- 
raters would infallibly ſuffer. The world 
will always judge of you by your compa- 
nions: and nobody will ſuppoſe, that a 
youth of virtuous principles himſelf, can 
poſiibly form a connection with a pro- 
fligate. | | | 

in reply to the danger ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from bad company, perhaps tne youth may 
ſay, he is fo firm in his own opinions, ſo 
ſteady in his principles, that he thinks him- 
ſelf ſecure; and need not reſtrain himſelf 
from the moſt unreſerved converſation. 

Alas! this ſecurity is the very brink of 
the precipice: nor hath vice in her whole 
train 2 more dangerous enemy to you, than 
preſumption. Caution, ever awake to dan- 

er, is a guard againft it. But ſecurity 
a every guard aſleep. * Let him who 
thinketh he ſtandeth,“ ſaith the apoſtle, 
« take heed, leſt he fall,” Even an apoſ- 
tle himſelf did fall, by thinking that he 
ſtood ſecure, * Though I ſhouid die with 

Ke. G 3 . | 8 '- thee,”? 


ers. 
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thee,” ſaid St. Peter to his maſter, yet 
will I not deny thee.”* That very night, 
notwithftanding this boaſted ſecurity, he 
repeated the crime three ſeveral times. 
And. can we ſuppoſe, that preſumption, 
which occaſioned an apoſtle's fall, ſhall not 
ruin an unexperienced youth? The ftory 
is recorded for our inſtruction; and ſhould 
be a ſtanding leſſon againſt preſuming upon 
our own ſtrength. | 
In concluſion, ſuch as the dangers are, 
which ariſe from bad company, ſuch are 
the advantages, which accrue from good. 
We imitate, and catch the manners and 
ſentiments of good men, as we do of bad. 
Cuſtom, which renders vice leſs a defor- 
mity, renders virtue more lovely. Good 
examples have a force beyond inſtruction, 
and warm us into emulation beyond pre- 
cept; while the countenance and converſa- 
tion of virtuous men encourage, and draw 
out into action every kindred diſpoſition of 
our hearts. | 
» Beſides, as a ſenſe of ſhame often pre- 
vents our doing a right thing in bad com- 
pany ; it operates in the ſamgyway in pre- 
venting our doing a wrong one in g 
Our character becomes a pledge; and we 
cannot, without a kind of diſhonour, draw 
back. 

It is not poſſible, indeed, for a youth, yet 
unfurniſhed with knowledge (which fits him 


you ought to be, reſerved in offering it. 
Chuſe your companions, not merely for 
the ſake of a few outward accompliſhments 
— for the idle pleaſure of ſpending an 
agreeable hour; but mark their diſpoſition 
40 virtue or vice; and, as much as poſſible, 


chuſe thoſe for your companions, whom 


you ſee others reſpeR : always remember. 
ing, that upon the choice of your company 
depends in a great meaſure the ſucceſs of 
all you have learned; the hopes of your 
friends; your future characters in life; and, 
what you ought above all other things to 
value, the purity of your hearts. 
Gil pin. 

$ 111. Religion the beft and only Support in 

* Caſes of real Streſs. 

There are no principles but thoſe of re. 
Egion to be depended on in caſes of real 
ſtreſs; and theſe are able to encounter the 
worſt emergencies ; and to bear us up un- 
der all the changes and chances to which 
our life is fubject. 

Conſider then what virtue the very firſt 
principle of religion has, and how wonder. 
fully it is conducive to this end: That there 
is a God, a powerful, a wiſe and good Be. 
ing, who firſt made the world, and continues 
to govern it; by whoſe goodneſs all things 
are defigned—and by whoſe providence all 


things are conducted to bring about the 


for good company) to chuſe his compa- greateſt and beſt ends. The ſorrowful and 


nions as he pleaſes. A youth muſt have 
ſomething peculiarly attractive, to qualify 
him for No acquaintance of men of eſta- 
bliſhed reputation. What he has to do, is, 
at all events, to avoid bad company; and 
to endeavour, by improving his mind and 
morals, to quality himſelf for the beſt. 
Happy 1s that youth, who, upon his en- 
trance into the world, can chuſe his com- 
pany with diſcretion. There is often in 
vice, a gaiety, an unreſerve, a freedom of 
manners, which are apt at fight to engage 
the unwary : while virtue, on the other 
hand, is often modeſt, reſerved, diffident, 
backward, and eafily diſconcerted. That 
freedom of manners, however engaging, 
may cover a very corrupt heart: and this 
awkwardneſs, however unpleaſing, may 
veil a thouſand virtues.” Suffer not your 


mind, therefore, to be eaſily either engaged, not dealt kindly with me, and only taken 


or diſguſted at firſt fight. Form your in- 


tmacies with reſerve : and if druwn una- 
wares into an acquaintance you diſapprove, 
immediately retreat. Open not your hearts 


to every” profeſſion of friendſhip. They, 


whoſe friendſhip is worth accepting, are, as 


penſive wretch that was giving way to his 
misfortunes, and mournfully ſinking under 
them, the moment this floctrine comes in 
to his aid, huſhes all his comphaints— and 
thus ſpeaks comfort to his ſoul,.—“ It is 
the Lord, let him do what ſeemeth him 
good. Without his direction, I know that 
no evil can befal me, without his permil- 
ſion, that no power can hurt me ;—it is 
impoſlible a Being fo wiſe ſhould miſtake 
my happineſs—or that a Being ſo gacd 
ſhould contradict it.—If he has denied me 
riches or other advantages— perhaps he 
foreſees the pratifying my wiſhes would 
undo me, and by my own abuſe of them 
be perverted to my ruin.—If he has de- 
med me the requeſt of children—or in his 
providence has thought fit to take them 
from me—how can 1 ſay whether he has 


that away which he foreſaw would embitter 
and ſhorten my days ?—lIt does ſo to thou- 
ſands, where the diſobedience of a thank- 
leſs child has brought down the parents 
grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave. Has 
he viſited me with ſickneſs, 4 
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and ſo leave them to nature. In 
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other diſappointments ? —can I ſay, but 
theſe are bleſſings in diſguiſe —ſo many 
different expreſſions of his care and con- 
cern to diſentangle my thoughts from this 
world, and fix them upon 
ther, a better world beyond this! — This 
thought opens a new face of hope and con 
ſolation to the unfortunate :=and as the 


perſuaſion of a Providence reconciles him 


to the evils he has ſuffered, this proſpect 
of a future hfe gives him ſtrength to de- 
ſpiſe them, and eſteem the light afflictions of 
this life, as they are, not worthy to be com- 
pared to what* is reſerved for him here- 
after. | 

Things are great or ſmall by compa- 
riſon— and he who- looks no further than 
this world, and balances the account of 
his joys and ſufferings from that confide- 
ration, finds all his torrows enlarged, and 
at the cloſe of them will be apt to look 
back, and caſt the ſame ſad reflection upon 
the whole, which the Patriarch did to Pha- 
raoh, “ That few and evil had been the 
days of his pilgrimage. But let him lift 
up his eyes towards heaven, and ſtedfaſtly 
behold the life and immortality of a future 
ſtate, —he then wipes away all tears from 
off his eyes for ever; like the exited cap- 
tive, big with the hopes that he 15 return- 
ing home, he feels not the weight of his 
chains, or counts the days of his captivity ; 
but looks forward with rapture towards the 
country where his heart is fled before. 

Theſe are the aids which religion offers 
us towards the regulation of our ſpirit under 
the evils of life, but like great cordials, 
they are ſeldom uſed but on great occur- 
rences.——In the leſſer evils of life, we ſeem 
to ſtand unguarded—and our 48 and 
contentment are overthrown, and our hap- 
pineſs broke in upon, by a little impatience 
of ſpirit, undes the croſs and outward acei- 
dents we meet with.—Theſe ſtand unpro- 
vided for, and we neglect them as we do 
the {lighter indiſpoſitions of the body— 
which we think not worth treating . 
kits of the body, this may do, — and 1 
would gladly believe, there are ſuch good 
habits of the temper, ſuch a complexional 
eaſe and health of heart, as ma) often ſave 
the patient much medicine. We are ſtill 
to conſider, that however ſuch good frames 
of mind are got, they are worth preſerving 
by all rules: Patience and contentment, 
Which like the treaſure hid in the field for 


Which a man ſold all he had to purchaſe— 


another ano- 
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is of that price, that it cannot be had at 
too great a purchaſe; ſince without it, the 
beſt condition of life cannot make us hap- 
y and with it, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
miſerable even in the worſt. Fo 
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$ 112. Ridicule dangerous to Mcrality and 


Religion. 


The unbounded freedom and licentiouſ- 
neſs of raillery and ridicule, 1s become of 
late years ſo faſhionable among us, and hath 
already been attended with ſuch fatal and 
deſtructive conſequences, as to give a rea- 
ſonable alarm to all friends of virtue. 
Writers have roſe up within this laſt cen- 
tury, who have endeavoured to blend and 
confound the colours of good and evil, to 
laugh us out of our religion, and undermine 
the very foundations of morality. The 
character of the Scoffer hath, by an un- 
accountable favour and — — met 
not only with pardon, but approbation, and 
hath therefore been almoſt univerſally 
ſought after and admired. Ridicule hath 
been called (and this for no other reaſon 
but becauſe Lord Shafteſbury told us ſo) 
the teſt of truth, and, as ſuch, has been ap- 
plied indiſcriminately to every ſubject. 

But in oppoſition to all the puny fol- 
lowers of Shafteſbury and Bolingbroke, 
all the laughing moraliſts of the laſt age, 
and all the ſneering ſatyriſts of this, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to declare, that I look on ridi- 
cule as an oppreflive and arbitrary tyrant, 
who like death throws down all diſtinction; 
blind to the charms of virtue, and deaf to 
the complaints of truth; a bloody Moloch, 
who delights in human facrifice; who loves 
to feed on the fleſh of the r, and to 
drink the tear of the afflicted ; who dou- 
bles the weight of poverty by ſcorn and 
laughter, and throws the poiſon of con- 
tempt into the cup of diſtreſs to embitter 
the draught. 

Truth, ſay the Shafteſburians, cannot 

flibly be an object of ridicule, and there- 

ore cannot ſuffer by it: — to which the 
anſwer is extremely obvious: Truth, naked, 
undiſguiſed, cannot, we will acknowledge 
with them, be ridiculed; but Truth, like 
every thing elſe, may be miſrepreſented: 
it is the buſineſs ot ridicule therefore to 
diſguiſe her; to dreſs her up in a ſtrange 
and fantaſtic habit; and when this is art- 
fully performed, it is no wonder that the 

crowd ſhould ſmile at her deformity. 
The nobleſt philoſopher and the beſt 
G 4 moraliſt 
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moraliſt in the heathen world, the great 


and immortal Socrates, fall a ſacriſice to features of. innocence and beauty. Thus 


this pernicious talent: ridicule firſt miſte- 
preſented, and afterwards deſtroyed him: 
the deluded multitude condemned him, not 
for what he was, but for what he appeared 
to be, an enemy to the religion of his 
country. | | 
The folly and depravity of mankind 
vall always furniſh out a ſufficient fund for 


ridicule. ; and when we confider how, vaſt 
and ſpacious a field the liitle ſcene of hu- 


man life affords for mahce and. ill- nature, 
we ſhall not ſo much wonder to ſee the 
lover of ridicule rejoicing in it. Here he 
has always an opportunity of gratiiying 
his pride, and ſatiating his malevolence : 
from the frailties and abſurdities of others, 
he forms a wreath to adorn his own brow; 
gathers together, with all his art, the. fail- 


ings and imperfectiggs of others, aud offers 


them up a ſacriſice to ſelf-love. The low- 
eſt and moſt abandoged of mankind can 
ridicule the molt exalted beings; thoſe who 
neyer could boaſt of their own perfec- 
tion, | * . 


Nor raiſe their thoughts beyond the earth they 
; tread,” * 

Even theſe can cenſure, thoſe can dare deride 

A Bacon's avarice, or a Tully's pride. 


It were well indeed for mankind, if ri- 
 dicule would confine itlelf to the frailties 
and imperfections of human nature, and 
not extend its baleful influence over the 
few good qualities and peifections of it: 
but there is not perhaps a virtue to be 
named, which may not, by thg medium 
through which it is ſeen, be diſtorted into a 
vice. The glaſs of ridicule reflects things 
not only dar kly, but falſcly alſo: it always 
diſcolours the objects before it ventures to 
repreſent them to us. The pureſt metal, 
by the mixture of a baſe alloy, ſhall ſeem 
changed to the meaneſt. Ridicule, in the 
ſame manner, will cloath prudence in the 
rand gocd-nature with the name of pro- 
digality; will laugh at the compaſſionate 
man for his weakneſs, the ſerious man for 
his preciſcneſs, and the pious man for his 
hypocriſy, b 7 | 
Modeſty is one of virtue's beſt ſupports; 
and it is obſervable, that wherever this 
amiable quality is moſt eminently conſpi- 


cuous, ridicule is always ready to attack. 


and overthrow it. The man of wit and 
humour is never ſo happy as when he can 
raiſe the bluſh of ingenuous merit, or ſtamp 


garb of avarice, call courage raſuneſs, and 


** 


the marks of deformity and guilt on the 


may our perſections conſpire to render us 

both unhappy and contemptiblel 
The lover of ridicule will, no doubt, 
ead in the defence, of it, that his deſi 

$40 reclaim and reform mankind ; that he 

is hſted in the ſervice of Virtue, and en. 


venture to allure him, that the allies he 
boaſts of diſelaim his friendſtup and deſpiſe 
his aſſiſtance. Truth defires no ſuch ſol- 
dier to fight under his banner; Virtue wants 
no ſuch, advocate to plead for her. As it 
is generally exerciſed, it is too great a pu- 
niſhment for fall faults, too light and in- 
conſiderable for great ones: the little foi 
blesgand. blemiſhes. of a character deſerve 
rather pity than contempt; the more atro- 
ciqas crimes call for hatred and abhor- 
rence. . Thus, we ſee, that in one caſe the 
medicine operates too, powerfully, and in 
the other is of no effect. 

1 ways take this opportunity to add, 
that ridicule is not always contented with 
ravaging and deſtroying the works of man, 
but boldly and impiouſly attacks. thoſe of 
God; enters even into the ſanctuary, and 
prophanes the temple of the Moſt High. 
A late noble writer has made uſe of it to 


aſperſe the charaRers and deſtroy the vali- 


dity of the writers of both the Old and 
New Teſtament; and to change the ſo- 
lemn truths of Chriſtianity into matter of 
mirth and laughter. The books of Moſes 
are called by him fables and tales, fit only 
for the amuſement of children : and St. 
Paul is treated by him as an enthuſiaſt, an 
idiot, and an avowed enemy to that reli- 

ion which he profeſied. One would not 
Rad think that there was any thing in 
Chriſtianity ſo ludicrous as to raiſe laugh- 
ter, or to excite contempt ; but on the 
contrary, that the nature of its precepts, 
and its own intrinſic excellence, would at 
leaſt have ſecured it from ſuch indigni- 


ties. | | '$ 

Nothing gives us a higher opinion of 
thoſe ancient heathens whom our modern 
bigots are fo apt to deſpiſe, than that air ct 


Piety and devotion which runs through all 


their writings ; and though the Pagan the- 
ology was full of abſurdities and inconſiſ- 


. tzmcies, which the more refined ſpirits a- 


mong their poets. and philoſophers mult 
have doubtleſs deſpiſed, rejected, and con- 
temned; ſuch was their reſpect and vene- 
ration for the eſtabliſhed religion of their 


country, ſuch-their regard to decency and 


ſeriouſneſs, 


| 
| 
\ 
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friouinefs, fach their modeſty and. diffi- 


in affairs of ſo much weight and im- 
we tee that we very ſeldom meet with 


Feſt or ridicule on ſubjecta which they held 
thus ſacred and reſpectable. 


The privilege of publicly laughing at 
cn end the rofeſſion of it, of mak · 
ing the laws of , and the con- 


cerns of eternity, the objects of mirth and 


ridicule, was xeſerved for more enlightened 
ages; and denied the more pious heathens, 
to reflect diſgrace and 1gnominy on the 
Chriſtian ra, TRE. | 
Ft hath indeed been the fate of the 
beſt and pureſt religion in the. world, to 
become the jeſt of fools; and not only, 
with its Divine Founder, to be ſcourged 
and perſecuted, but with him to be mock- 
ed an ſpit at, trampled on and deſpiſed. 
But th conſider the dreadful conſequences 
of ridicule on this occaſion, will better be- 
come the divine than eſſayiſt; to him 
therefore I ſhall refer it, and conclude 
this eſſay by obſerving, that afteg- all the 
undeſerved encomiums fo laviſhly beſtowed 
on this child of wit and malice, ſo univer- 
fally approved and admired, I know of no 
ſervice the pernicious talent of ridicule can 
be of, unleſs it be to raiſe the bluſh of mo- 
deſty, and put virtue out of countenance ; 


to enhance the miſeries of the wretched, 


and poiſon the feaſt of happineſs; to inſult 
man, affront God; to make us, in ſhort, 
hateful to our fellow-creatures, uneaſy to 
ourſelves, and highly diſpleaſing to the 
Almighty. Smollet. 


6 113. On Prodigality. 

It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, 
when it has paſſed the bounds whach nature 
preſcribes, to counteract its own purpoſe. 
Too much rage hinders the warrior from 
circumſpection; and too much eagerneſs 
of profit hurts the credit of the trader. Too 
much ardour takes away from the lover 
that eaſineſs of addreſs with which ladies 
are delighted. Thus extravagance, though 

iftated by vanity, and incited by volup- 
tuouſneſs, ſeldom procures ultimately either 
applauſe or pleaſure. 

If praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the cha- 
racter of thoſe from whom it is received, 
little ſatis faction will be given to the ſpend- 
thrift by the encomiums which he purchaſes. 
For who are they that anumate him in his 
purſuits, but young men, thoughtleſs and 
abandoned like himſelf, unacquainted with 
all on which the wiſdom ot nations has im- 


preſſed the ſtamp of excellence, and de- 


void alike of knowledge and of virtue? By 
whom is his profu praiſed, but by 
wretches who conſider him as ſubſervient 
to their purpoſes; Syrens that entice him 
to ſhipwreck, and Cyclops that are gaping 
to devour him | 

Every man whoſe knowledge, or whoſe 
virtue, can give value to his opinion, looks 
with ſcorn or pity (neither of which can 
aftord much pratification to pride) on him 
whom the panders of luxury have drawn 
into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he ſees parcelled out among the differens 
miniſters of folly, and about to be torn to 
pieces by tailors and jockies, vintners and 
attornies; who at once rob and ridicule 
him, and who are ſecretly triumphing over 
his weakneſs, when they preſent new in- 
citements to his appetite, and heighten his 
deſires by counterfeited applauſe. 

Such is the praiſe that is purchaſed 
prodigality. Even when it is yet not dii- 
covered to be falſe, it is the praiſe only of 
thoſe whom it is reproachful to pleaſe, and 
whoſe ſincerity is corrupted by their in- 
tereſt; men who live by the riots which 
they encourage, and who know, that when- 
ever their pupil grows wiſe, they ſhall loſe 
their power. Yet with ſuch flatteries, if 
they could laſt, might the cravings of va- 
nity, which is ſeldom very delicate, be ſa- 
tisſied: but the time is always haſtening 
forward, when this triumph, poor as It is, 
ſhall vaniſh, and when thoſe who now ſur- 
round him with obſequiouſneſs and compli- 
ments, fawn among his equipage, and ani- 
mate his riots, ſhall turn upon him with in- 
ſolence, and reproach him with the vices 
promoted by themſelves. 

And as little pretenſions has the man, 
who ſquanders his eſtate by vain or vici- 
ous expences, to greater degrees of plea- 
ſure than are obtained by others. To make 
any happineſs ſincere, it is neceſſary that 
we believe it to be laitmg; ſince whatever 
we ſuppoſe ourſclves in danger of loſing, 
muſt be enjoyed with ſolicitude and unea- 
ſineſs, and the more value we ſet upon it, 
the more mult the preſent poſſeſſion be im- 
bittered. How can he, then, be envied for 
his felicity, who knows that its continuance 
cannot be expected, and wio is conſcious 
that a very ſhort ume will give him up to 
the gripe of poverty, which will be harder 
to be borne, as he has given way to more 
exceſſes, wantoned in greater abundance, 
and indulged his appetites with more pro- 
fuſeneſs ? | 

It appears evident, that frugality is ne- 


ceilary 


go 
eeſſary even to compleat the pleaſure of ex- 
ce; for it may be generally remarked 
of thoſe who ſquander what they know their 
fortune not ſufficient to allow, that in their 
moſt jovial expence there always breaks 
out ſome proof of diſcontent and. impa- 
tience; they either ſcatter with a kind of 
wild deſperation and affected laviſhneſs, as 
eriminals brave the gallows when they can- 
not eſcape it; or pay their money with a 
iſh anxiety; and endeavour at once to 
ſpend tdly, and to fave. meanly ; having 
neither firmneſs to deny their paſſions, nor 
courage to gratity them, they murmur at 
their on enjoyments, and poiſon the bow! 
of pleaſure by reflection on the coſt. 
Among theſe men there is often the vo- 
ciferation: of merriment, hut very ſeldom 
the tranquillity af chearfulneſs; they in- 
flame their imagipations to a kind of mo- 
mentary: jollity, by the help of wine and 
riot; and — it as the firſt, buſineſs of 
the night to ſtupify recollection, and lay 
that reaſon aſleep, which diſturbs their 
gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat from 
But this poor broken ſatis faction is of 
ſhort continuance, and muſt be expiated by 
2 long ſeries of miſery and regret, In a 
ſhort time the creditor grows 1mpatient, 
the laſt acre is ſold, the paſſions and ap- 
ites ſtall continue their tyranny, with in- 
ceſſant calls for their uſual gratifications; 
and the remainder of life paſſes away in 
vain repentance, or impotent deſire. 
Rambler, 


§ 114, Or Honor. 


Every principle that 1s a motive to good 
actions ought to be encouraged, ſince men 
are of ſo different a make, that the ſame 
principle does not work equally upon all 
minds. What ſome men are prompted to 
by conſcience, duty, or __ which are 
only different names for the ſame thing, 
others are prompted to by honour, 

The ſenſe of honour is of ſo fine and de- 
cate a nature, that it is only to be met 
with in minds which are naturally noble, 
or in ſuch as have been cultivated by great 
examples, or a refined education, This 
eſſay therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe, 
who by means of any of theſe advantages 
are, or ought to be, actuated by this glo- 
rious principle. | 

But as nothing is more pernicious than 
a principle of action, when it is miſunder- 
ſtood, I ſhall conſider honour with reſpect 
to three ſorts of men, Firſt of all, with 
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regard to thoſe who have a right notion of 
it. Secondly, with regard to thoſe. who 
have a miſtaken notion of it. And thirdly, 
with regard to thoſe who treat it as chime, 
rical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the firſt place, true honour, though it 
be a different principle from religion, i; 
that which: produces the ſame effects. The 
lines of action, though drawn from dif. 
terent parts, terminate in the ſame point. 
Religion embraces virtue as it is enjoined 
by the laws of God ; honour, as it is grace- 
ful and ornamental to human nature. The 
religious man fears, the man of honour 
ſcorns, to do an ill action. The latter con- 
ſiders vice as ſomething that is beneath 
him; che other, as ſomething that is offen- 
ſive to the Divine Being: the one, as what 
15 unbecoming; the other, as what is for- 
hidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the aral 
and genuine language of a man of honour, 
when he declares « that were there no God 


to {ee or puniſh vice, he would not commit 
it, becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and fa 


vile a nature,“ 

1 ſhall conclude this head with the de- 
ſcription of honour in the part of young 
Juba; | 

Honour's a facred tie, the law of kings, 

The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue when it 
meets her, 


And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; 
It ought not to be ſported with. > Caro. 


In the ſecond place, we are to conſider 
thoſe, who have miſtaken notions of honour, 
And theſe are ſuch as eſtabliſh any thing 
to themſelves for a point of honour, which 
is contrary either to the laws of God, or 
of their country; who think it more ho- 
nourable to revenge, than to forgive an in- 
jury; who make no ſcruple of telling a 
lye, but would put any man to death that 
accuſes them of it; who are more careful 
to guard their reputation by their courage 
than by their virtue. True fortitude is in- 
deed ſo becoming in human nature, that he 


Who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of 


a man; but we find ſeveral who ſa much 
abuſe this notion, that they place the whole 
idea of honour in a kind of brutal courage; 
by which means we have had many among 
us, who have called themſelves men of ho- 
nour, that would have been a diſgrace to 
a gibbet. In a word, the man who ſacri- 
fices any duty of a reaſonable creature to 
a prevailing mode or faſhion; who looks 
upon any thing as honourable that is diſ- 
pleaſing to his Maker, or deſtructive ta ſo- 
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ciety ; who thinks himſelf obliged by this 

rinciple to the practice of ſome virtues, 

and not of others, is by no means to be 
reckoned among true men of honour. 

Timogenes was alively inſtanceof one ac- 
tuated by falſe honour. Timogenes would 
(mile at a man's jeſt who ridiculed his Ma- 
ker, and at the ſame time run a man 3 
the body that ſpoke ill of his friend. II- 
mogenes would have ſcorned to have be- 
trayed a ſecret that was intruſted with him, 
though the fate of his country depended 
upon the diſcovery of it. 'Timogenes took 
away the life of a young fellow in a duel, 
for having ſpoken ill of Belinda, a lady 
whom he himſelf had ſeduced in her youth, 
and betrayed into want and ignominy. 'To 
cloſe his character, Timogenes, after hav- 
ing ruined ſeveral tradeſmen's fami- 
lies who had truſted him, ſold his eſtate to 
fatisfy his creditors ; but, like a man of ho- 
nour, diſpoſed of all the money he could 
make of it, in paying off his play debts, or, 
to ſpeak in his own language, his debts of 
honour. 

In the third place, we are to conſider 
thoſe perſons, who treat this principle as 
chimerical and turn it into ridicule. Men 
who are profeſſedly of no honour, are of a 
more profligate and abandoned nature than 
even thoſe who are actuated by falſe no- 
tions of it; as there is more hope of an 
heretic than of an atheiſt. Theſe ſons of 
infamy conſider hononr, with old Syphax 
in the play before-mentioned, as a fine ima- 
ginary notion that leads aſtray young un- 
experienced men, and draws them into real 
miſchiefs, while they are engaged in the 
purſuit of a ſhadow. "Theſe are generally 
perſons who, in Shakeſpeare's phraſe, “are 
worn and hackneyed in the ways of men;“ 
whoſe imaginations are grown callous, and 
have loſt all thoſe delicate ſentiments which 
are natural to minds that are innocent and 
undepraved. Such old battered miſcreants 
ridicule every thing as romantic, that comes 
in competition with their preſent intereſt 


and treat thoſe perſons as viſionaries, who 


dare to ſtand up, in a corrupt age, for what 
has not its immediate reward joined to it. 
The talents, intereſt, or experience of ſuch 
men, make them very often uſeful in all 
parties, and at all times. But whatever 
wealth and dignities they may arrive at, 
they ought to conſider, that every one ſtands 
as a blot in the annals of his country, who 
arrives at the temple of honour by any 
other way than through that of virtue. 

5 Caardian. 
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| $ 115. On Modefhy. 

I know no two words that have been 
more abuſed by the different and wrong 
mterpretations, which are put upon them, 
than theſe two, Modeſty and Afurance. 
To ſay ſuch a one is a modeſt man, ſome- 
times indeed paſſes for a good character; 
but at preſent is very oſten uſed to ſignify 
a ſheepiſh, awkward fellow, who has nei- 
ther good-breeding, politeneſs, nor any 
knowledge of the — 1 | 

Again: A man of aſſurance, though at 
firſt it only denoted a perſon of a free and 
open carriage, is now very uſually applied 
to a profligate wretch, who can break 
through all the rules of decency and mo- 
rality without a bluſh, 

I ſhall endeavour, therefore, in this eſ- 
ſay, to reſtore theſe words to their true 
meaning, to prevent the idea of Mode 
from being confounded with that of Sheep- 
iſnneſs, and to hinder Impudence from 
paſſing for Aſſurance. 

If 1 was put to deſine Modeſty, I would 


call it, The reflection of an ingenuous 


mind, either When a man has committed an 
action for which he cenſures himſelf, or 
fancies that he is expoſed to the cenſure of 
others. | F 


For this reaſon, a man, truly modeſt, is 


as much ſo when he is alone as in com- 
pany ; and as ſubject to a bluſh in his clo- 
_ as when the eyes of multitudes are upon 
im. | 
I do not remember to have met with any 
inſtance of modeſty with which I am ſo 
well pleaſed, as that celebrated one of the 
young Prince, whoſe father, being a tri- 
utary king to the Romans, had ſeveral 
complaints laid againſt him before the ſe- 
nate, as a tyrant and oppreſſor of his ſub- 
zets. The Prince went to Rome to de- 
fend his father; but coming into the ſe- 
nate, and hearing a multitude of crimes 
proved upon him, was ſo oppreſſed when it 
came to his turn to ſpeak, that he was unable 
to utter a word, The ſtory tells us, that 
the fathers were more ras at this inſtance 
of modeſty and ingenuity, than they could 
have been by the moſt pathetic oration; 
and, in ſhort, pardoned the guilty father 
for this early promiſe of virtue in the ſon. 
take Aflurance to be, The faculty of 
poſſeſſiug a man's felt, or of ſaying and do- 
ing inditterent things without any uneaſi- 
neſs or emotion in the mind. That which 
generally gives a man aſſurance, is a mo- 
derate knowledge of che world; but above 


all. 
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all, a mind fixed and determined in itſelf 
to do nothing * the rules of honour 
and:decency. open and aſſured beha- 
viour-is. the natural conſequence of ſuch a 
reſolution, A man thus armed, if his words 
or actions are at any time miſinterpreted, 
zetires within himſelf, and from a conſgi- 
ouſneſs of his 2 integrity, aſſumes force 
enough to deſpiſe the little cenſures of ig- 
norance or malice. N 

Every one ought to cheriſh and encoura 
in himſelf the modeſty and aſſurance I have 
here mentioned. | 
A man without aſſurance is liable to be 
made uneaſy by the folly or ill- nature of 
exery. one he converſes with. A man with- 
out modeſty. is Joſt. to all ſenſe of honour 
and virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the Prince 
above-mentioned poſſeſſed both thoſe qua- 
kfications in a very emment degree. With- 
gut aſſurance, he would never have under- 
taken to ſpeak before the moſt auguſt aſ- 
ſembly in the world ; without modeſty, he 
would have pleaded the cauſe he had taken 
upon him, though it had appeared ever ſo 
ſcandalous. | 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain that 
modeſty and aſſurance are both amiable, 
and may very well meet in the ſame per- 
fon. When they are thus mixed and blend- 
ed together, they compoſe what we endea- 
vour to expreſs, when we fay, a modeſt aſ- 
ſurance; by. which we underſtand, the juſk 
mean between baſhfulneſs and 1impudenge. 
TI ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as 
the ſame man may be both modeſt and aſ- 
ſured, fo it is alſo poſſihle for the ſame per- 
fon to be both impudent and baſhfal. 

We have frequent inſtances of this odd 
kind of mixturgan people of depraved minds 
and mean education; who, though they are 
not able to meet'a man's eyes, or pronounce 
a ſentence without confuſton, can volunta- 
rily commit the greateſt villainies or moſt 
indecent actions. 

Such a perſon ſeems to have made a re- 
folution to do ill, even in ſpite of himſelf, 
and in defiance of all thoſe checks and re- 


ſtraints his temper and complexion ſeem to 


have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to 
eitabliſh this maxim, That the practice of 
virtue is the moſt proper method to give a 
man a becoming aſſurance in his 1 and 
actions. Guilt always ſeeks to ſhelter it- 
felf in one of the extremes; and is ſcme- 
times attended with both, Spectator. 
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their countrymen) have, 


9 116, On diſintergſted Friendſhip, 
I am informed _ certain Greek writers 
(Philoſophers, it ſeems, in the opinion of 
advanced. ſome 
very extraordinary poſitions relating to 
friendſhip; as, indeed, what ſubject is there, 
which. theſe ſubtle geniuſes have not tor- 
tured with their ſophiſtry ?. 4 

The authors to whom I refer, diſſuade 


ge their diſciples from entering into any ſtrong 


attachments, as una voidably creating ſuper- 
numerary diſquietudes to thoſe who engage 
in them; and, as every man has more than 
ſufficient, to call forth his ſolicitude in the 
courſe; of his own affairs, it is a weakneſs, 
they contend, anxiouſly, to involye himſelf 
in the concerns of others. They recom- 
mend it alſo, in all connections of this kind, 
to hold the bands of union extremely looſe; 
ſo as always to have it in one's power to 
ſtraiten or relax them, as circumſtances and 
ſmuations ſhall render moſt expedient, They 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, 
that * to live exempt from cares, is an eſ- 
ſential ingredient to conſtitute human hap- 
pineſs: but an ingredient, however, which 
he, who voluntarily diſtreſſes himſelf with 
cares in which, he has no neceſſary and 
"II intereſt, muſt never hope to poſ- 

* A | | 

J have been told likewiſe, that there is 
another ſet of pretended philoſophers, of 
the ſame country, whoſe tenets, concernin 
this ſubjeRQ, are of a ſtill more Yliberal an 
ungenerous Caſt, | 

The propoſition they attempt to eſtabliſh, 
is, that * friendſhip is an affair of ſelf- in- 
tereſt entirely, and that the proper motive 
far engaging in it, is, not in order to gra- 
tity the kind and benevolent affections, but 
for the benefit of that aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port which is to be derived from the con- 
nection.“ Accordingly they aſſert, that 
thoſe perſons are moſt diſpoſed to have re- 
courſe to auxiliary alliances of this kind, 


who are leaſt qualified by nature, or for- 


tune, to depend upon their own ſtrength 
and powers: the weaker (ex, for inſtance, 
being generally more inclined to engage in 
friendſhips, than the male part of our 
ſpecies; and thoſe, who are depreſt by in- 
digence, or labouring under misfortunes, 
than the wealthy and the proſperous. | 
Excellent and obliging ſages, theſe, un- 
doubtedly ! To ſtrike out the friendly af- 
fections from the moral world, would be 
ke extinguiſtüng the ſun in the natural 4 
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each of them being the. ſource of the beſt 
ind moſt grateful ſatisfaQtions that Hea- 
ven has cohferred on the ſons of men. 
But 1 Mould be glad to know what the 


real value of this boaſted exemption from 


care, Which they promiſe their 'difciples, 


juſtly amounts to? an exemption Matter- 
ing to ſelf-love, I confeſs ; but which, upon 
n occurrences in human life, ſhould 
be rejected with the utmoſt diſdain. For 
nothing, furely, can be more inconſiſtent 
With a well-poiſed and manly ſpirit, than 
to decline engaging in any laudable ac. 
tion, or to be diſcouraged from perſever- 
ing in it, by an 3 of the trouble 
and ſolicitude with which it may probab 

be attended. Virtue herſelf, indeed, 
ought to be totally renounced, if it be 
right to avoid every poſſible means that 
may be productive of uneaſineſs: for who, 
that is actuated by her principles, can ob- 
ſerve the conduct of an oppoſite character, 
without being affected with ſome degree 
of ſecret diſſatis ſaction? Are not the juſt, 
the brave, and the good, neceſſarily ex- 
poſed to the diſagreeable emotions of diſ- 
like and averſion, when they reſpectivehy 
meet with inſtances of fraud, of cowardice, 


or of villainy? It is an eſſential pro- 


perty of every well-conſtitated mind, to be 


affected with pain, or pleaſure, according 


to the nature of theſe moral appearances 


that preſent themſelves to obſervation. 


If ſenfibilty, therefore, be not mcom- 


patible with true wiſdom (and it ſurely is 


not, unleſs we ſuppoſe that philoſophy 


deadens every finer feeling of our nature) 
what juſt reaſon can be aſſigned, why the 


ſympathetic fufferings, which may reſult 
from friendihip, ſhould be a ſufficient in- 


ducement for baniſning that generous af- 


fection from the human breaſt? Extin- 
gui all emotions of the heart, and what 
difference will remain, I do not ſay be- 
tween man and brute, but between man 


and a mere inanimate clod? Away then 


with thoſe auſtere philoſophers, who re- 


preſent virtue as hardening the ſoul againſt 
All the ſofter impreſſions of humanity ! 


The fact, certainly, is much otherwiſe :' a 


truly good man is, upon many occaſions, 
extremely ſuſceptible of tender ſentiments; - 


and his heart expands with joy, or ſhrinks 


with ſorrow, as good or ill fortune accom- 


panies his friend. Upon the whole, then, 
it may fairly be concluded, that, as in the 
caſe of virtue, ſo in that of friendſhip, 


thoſe 1 05 ſenſations, which may ſome- 
times 


by the other, are equally inſufficient 


e produced by the one, as well as 


grounds for excluding either of them from 


taking poſſeſſion of our boſoms. 5 


lulled in the lap of luxury, 
maintain the reverſe, have ſurely no claim 
to attention; as they are neither qualified by 
reflection, nor experience, to be competent 


They who inſiſt that “ utility is the Hirſt 
and prevailing motive, which induces man- 
Kind to enter into particular friendſhips,” 
* to me — * ＋ the aſſociation f 
its 1 amiable and engaging principle. 
For, to'a mind rightly A Podere Ade bo 
much the benefits received, as the affec- 
tionate zeal from which they flow, thut 
gives them their beſt and moſt valuable 
recommendation. It is ſo far indeed from 
being verified by fact, that a ſenſe of our 
wants is the original cauſe of forming theſe 
amicable alliances; that, on the contrary, 
it is obſervable, that none have been more 
diſtinguiſhed in their friendſtips than thoſe 
whoſe power and opulence, but, above all, 
whoſe ſuperior virtue (a much firmer ſup- 
port) have raiſed them above every ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
of others. | 

The true diſtinction, then, in this quef- 
tion is, that “ although friendſhip is cer- 


tainly productive of utility, yet utility is 
not the primary 


motive of friendſtyp.”” 
Thoſe ſelfiſh ſenſualiſts, therefore, Who, 
reſume to 


judges of the ſubject. 
Good Gods! is there a man upon the 
face of the earth, who would deliberately 


accept of all the wealth and all the at- 


fluence this world can beſtow, if offered to 
him upon the ſevere terms of his being 
unconneRed with a ſingle mortal whom he 
could love, or by whom he ſhould be be- 


loved? This would be to lead the wretch- 


ed life of a deteſted tyrant, who, amidſt 
e, ſuſpicions and alarms, paſſes his 
miſerable days a ſtranger to every tender 
ſentiment, and utterly precluded from the 
heart- felt ſatisfactions of friendſhip. 
Melmoth's Tranſlation of Cicero's Lælius. 


$ 117. The Art of Happineſs. 
Almoſt every object that attracts our 


notice has its bright, and its dark fide. 


He who habituates himſelf to look at the 


diſpleaſing ſide, will four his difpoſition, 


and conſequently impair his happineſs ; 
while he, who conſtantly beholds jit on the 


bright ſide, inſenſibly meliorates his tem- 


per, and, in conſequence of it, improves 


his own happineſs, and the happineſs of 


all about him. | | 
Arachne and Meliſſa are two friends. 
They 
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They are, both of them, women in years, 
and alike in birth, fortune, education, and 
accompliſhments. - They were originally 
alike in temper too; but, by different ma- 
nagement, are grown the reverſe of each 
other. Arachne has accuſtomed herſelf to 
look only on the dark fide of every object. 
If a new poem or play makes its appear- 
ance, with a thouſand brilliancies, and but 
one or two blemiſhes, ſhe ſlightly ſkims 
over the paſſages that ſhould give her plea- 
ſure, dwells upon thoſe only that fill 
her with diſlike.—If you ſhew her a very 
excellent portrait, ſhe looks at ſome part 


of the drapery which has been neglected, 


or to a hand or finger which has been left 
unfiniſhed. —Her garden is a very beauti- 
ful one, and kept with great neatneſs and 
elegancy ; but, if you take a walk with her 
in it, ſhe talks to you of nothing but blights 
and ſtorms, of ſnails and caterpillars, and 
how impoſlible it is to keep it from the 
Atter of falling leaves and worm-cafts.—- 
If you fit down in one of her temples, to 
enjoy a delightful proſpe&, ſhe obſerves 
to you, that there is too much wood, or too 
little water ; that the day is too ſunny, or 
too gloomy; that it is ſultry, or windy ; 
and finiſhes with a long harangue upon 
the wretchedneſs of our climate. — When 
ou return with her to the company, in 
ope of a little chearful converſation, ſhe 
caſts a gloom over all, by giving you the 
hiſtory of her own bad health, or of ſome 
melancholy accident that has befallen one 
of her daughter's children. Thus ſhe in- 
ſenſibly finks her own ſpirits, and the ſpi- 
rits of all around her; and, at laſt, diſ- 
covers, ſhe knows not why, that her friends 
are grave. 

Meliſſa is the reverſe of all this. By 
conſtantly habituating herſelf to look only 
on the bright ſide of objects, ſhe preſerves 

2 N chearfulneſs in herſelf, which, 
by a kind of happy contagion, ſhe com- 
municates to all about her. If any mis- 
fortune has befallen her, ſhe conſiders it 
might have been worſe, and is thankful to 
Providence for an eſcape. She rejoices 
in ſolitude, as it gives her an opportunity 
of knowing herſelf; and in ſociety, be- 
cauſe ſhe can communicate the happineſs 
me enjoys. She oppoſes every man's vir- 
tues to his failings, and can find out ſome- 
thing to cheriſh and applaud in the very 
worlt of her acquaintance. She opens 
every book with a deſire to be entertained 
or inſtructed, and therefore ſeldom miſſes 
what ſhe looks for. Walk with her, 
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though it be on a heath or a common, and 
ſhe will diſcover numberleſs beauties, un- 
obſerved before, in the hills, the dales, the 
brooms, brakes, and the variegated flowers 
of weeds and poppies. She enjoys every 
change of weather and of ſeaſon, as bring- 
ing with it ſomething of health or conve- 
mence. converſation, it is a rule with 
her, never to ſtart a ſubject that leads to 
any thing gloomy or diſagreeable. You 
therefore never hear her repeating her 
own grievances, or thoſe of her neigh- 
bours, or (what is worſt of all) their faults 
and imperfections. If any thing of the 
latter kind be mentioned in her hearing 
ſhe has the addreſs to turn it into enter- 


tainment, by changing the moſt odious 


railing into a pleaſant raillery. Thus 
Meliſſa, like the bee, gathers honey from 
every weed; while Arachne, like the ſpi- 


der, ſucks poiſon from the faireſt flowers. 


The conſequence is, that, of two tempers 
once very nearly allied, the one is ever 
ſour and diſſatished, the other always gay 


and chearful; the one ſpreads an uni- 


verſal gloom, the other a continual ſun- 
ſhine, 


There is nothing more worthy of our 


attention, than this art of happineſs. In 


converſation, as well as life, happineſs very 
often depends upon the ſlighteſt incidents. 
The taking notice of the badneſs of the 
weather, a north-eaſt-wind, the approach 
of winter, or any trifling circumſtance of 
the difigreeably kind, ſhall inſenſibly rob 
a whole company of its good-humour, and 
fling every member of it into the vapours. 
If, therefore, we would be happy in our- 
ſelves, and are deſirous of communieating 


that happineſs to all about us, theſe minu- 


tiz of converſation ought carefully to be 
attended to. The brightneſs of the ſky, 
the lengthening of the day, the inereaſ- 
ing verdure of the ſpring, the arrival of 
any little piece of good news, or whatever 
carries with it the moſt diſtant glimpſe of 
joy, ſhall frequently be the parent of a 
ſocial and happy cenverſation. Good- 
manners exact . us this regard to our 
company. The clown may repine at the 
ſunſhine that ripens the harveſt, becauſe 
his turnips are burnt up by it; but the 
man of refinement will extract pleaſure 
from the thunder-ſtorm to which he is ex- 


poſed, by remarking on the plenty and 


refreſhment which may be expected from 

the ſucceeding ſhower, | 
Thus does politenei:, as well as wo 
ſenſe, direct us to louk at every objec _ 
e 


A 
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the bright fAdE; and, by thus acting, we 
cheriſh and improve both. By this prac» 
tice it is that Meliſſa is become the wiſeſt 
and beſt-bred woman living; and by this 


practice, may every perſon arrive at that 
Forceablen of temper, of which the 
natural and never-failing fruit 1s Happt- 


neſs. Harris. 


118. Happineſs is founded in Rectitude 
r ae os 

All men purſue Good, and would be 
happy, if they knew how: not happy for 
minutes, and miſerable for hours ; but 
happy, if poſſible, 2 every part of 
their exiſtence. Either, therefore, there is 
a of this ſleady, durable kind, or 
there is none. If none, then all good muſt 
be tranſient and uncertain; and if ſo, an 
object of the loweſt value, which can little 
deſerve either our attention or inquiry. 
But if there be a better good, ſuch a good 
as we are ſceking ; like every other thing, 
it muſt be derived from ſome cauſe ; and 
that cauſe muſt be either external, internal, 
or mixed; in as much as, except theſe 
three, there is no other poſlible. Now a 
ſteady, durable good cannot be derived 
from an external cauſe ; by reaſon, all de- 
rived from externals muſt flutuate as they 
fluctuate. By the ſame rule, not from a 
mixture of the two; becauſe the part 
which 1s-external will proportionably de- 
ſtroy its eſſence. What then remains but 
the cauſe internal ; the very cauſe which 
we have ſuppoſed, when we place the So- 
vereign Good in Mind—in Rectitude of 
Couduct ? 1bid, 


$ 119. The Chaice cf Hercules, 


When Hercules was in that part of his 
youth, in which it was natural tor him to 
conſider what courſe of life he ought to 
purſue, he one day retired into a deſert, 
where the ſilence and ſolitude of the place 
very much favoured his meditations. As 
he was muſing on his preſent condition, 
and very much perplexed in himſclf on the 
ſtate of life he ſhould chuſe, he ſaw two 
women, of a larger ſtature than ordinary, 
approaching towards him. One of them 
had a very noble air, and graceful deport- 
ment; her beauty was natural and eaſy, 
her perſon clean and unſpotted, her eyes 
caſt towards the ground with an agreeable 
reſerve, her motion and behaviour full of 
madeſty, and her raiment as white as ſnow. 
The other had a great deal of health and 
Aoridneſs in her countenance, which ſhe 
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had helped with an artificial white and red.; 
and ſhe endeavoured .. to appear more 
graceful than ordinary in her mein, by a 
mixture of affectation in all her geſture 
She had a wonderful confidence and 
ſurance in her looks, and all the variety of 
colours in her dreſs, that ſhe thought were 
the moſt proper to ſhew her complexion te 
advantage. She caſt her eyes upon her- 
ſelf, then turned them on thoſe that were 
preſent, to ſee how they liked her, and 
often looked on the figure ſhe made in 
her own ſhadow, Upon her nearer ap- 
proach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped before the 
other lady, who came forward with a re- 
gular, compoſed carriage, and running up 
to him, accoſted him after the following 
manner: 

« My dear Hercules,” ſays ſhe, « I 
find you are very much divided in your 
thoughts upon the way of life that you 
ought to chuſe: be my friend, and follow 
me; I will lead you into the poſſeſſion of 
plcaſure, and out of the reach of pain, 
and remove you from all the noiſe and 
diſquietude of buſineſs. The affairs of 
either war or peace ſhall have no power 
to diſturb you. Your whole employment 
ſhall be to make your life eaſy, and to 
entertain every ſenſe with its proper gra- 
tiſications. Sumptuous tables, beds of 
roles, clouds of perfumes, concerts of 
muſic, crowds of beauties, are all in rea- 
dineſs to receive you. Come along with 
me into this region of delights, this world 
of pleaſure, and bid farewell tor ever to 
care, to pain, to buſineſs.” Hercules 
hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
deſired to know her name: to which ſhe 
anſwered, . My friends, and thoſe who 
are well acquainted with me, call me 
Happineſs; but my enemies, and thoſe 
who would injure my reputation, have 
given me the name of yleaſure,”” 

By this tune the other lady was come 
up, who addreiſed herſelf to the young 
hero in a very different manner ;—« Her- 
cules,” tays the, “ I offer myſelf to you, 
becauſe I know you are deſcended from 
the Gods, and give proofs of that deſcent, 
by your love to virtue, and application to 
the ſtudies proper for your age. This 
makes me hope you will gain, both for 
yourſelf and me, an immortal reputation. 
But before 1 invite you into my ſociety 
and friendſhip, I will be open and ſincere 
with you; and muſt lay this down as an 
eſtabliſhed truth, that there is nothing 
truly valuable, which can be purchaſed 

| Without 
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t "pains and labour. The Gods 
Rade ſet a price upon every real and noble 
aſure. If you would gain the favour 
the Day, ' you muſt be at the pains of 
worſhipping him ; if the friendſhip of good 
mem vu muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if 
Your would be honoured by your country, 
du graft tike care to ſerve it: in ſhort, 
you-would be efninent in war or peace, 
"you muſt become maſter of all the quali- 
Ktations that can make you fo. Theſe 
are the only terms and conditions upon 
which I can 2 happineſs.“ | 

The Goddeſs of Pleaſurè here broke in 
upon her difcourſe : © You fee,” faid ſhe, 
Hercules, by her own confeſſion, the way 
to her pleaſures is long and difficult ; 
whereas that which I propoſe is ſhort and 
eiſy.” 4 Mas!” ſaid the other lady, 
whoſe viſage glowed with paſſion, made 
up of ſcorn and pity, © what are the plea- 
ſures you propoſe? To eat before you 
are hungry, drink before you are-athirſt, 
Neep before you are tired; to gratify ap- 
petites before they are raiſe, and raiſe 
fuch appetites as nature never planted. 
You never heard the moſt delicious muſic, 
which is the praiſe of one's- ſelf; nor ſaw 
the moſt beautiful object, which is the 
work of one's own hands. Your votaries 
paſs away their youth in a dream of miſ- 
taken pleaſures ; while they are hoarding; 
up anguiſh, torment, and remorſe, for old 
age. | 
Ya As for me, I am the friend of Gods, 
und of good men; an - agreeable com- 
panion to the artizan ; an houſhold guar- 
dian to the fathers of families; a patron 
and protector of ſervants ;*an aſſociate in 
all true and generous friendſhips. The 
banquets of my votanes are never coſtly, 
but always delicious; for none eat or drink 
at them, who are not invited by hunger 
and thirſt, Their flumbers are ſound, and 
their wakings chearful. My young men 
have the pleaſure of hearing themſelves 
praiſed by thoſe who are in years; and 
thoſe who are in years, of being honoured 
by thoſe who are young. In a word, my 
followers are favoured by the Gods, be- 
loved by their aequaintance, eſteemed by 
their country, and, after the cloſe of their 
labours, honoured by poſterity. ? 

We know, by the life of this memorable 
hero, to which of theſe two ladies he gave 
up his heart; and, I believe, every one 
who reads this, will do him the juſtice to 

approve his choice, Tatler. 
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harſh a ſound) the ſponſor only engages 


common among the Greeks, the Romans, 


diſtinguiſhed their temporal alliance. 


CATECHETICAL LECTUREg 
1: 120. Introdu#ion to the Caterhiſn. 
The Catechiſm begins with a recital of 

our baptiſmal vow, as a kind of preface 
to the whole. It then lays down the greg 
chriſtian. principle of faith; and leavi 
all myſterious inquiries, in which this ſub. 
ject is involved, it paſſes on to the rules of 
practice. Having briefly recited theſe, it 
concludes with a ſimple, and very intelli. 
gible explanation of baptiſm, and the 

ord's Supper. 

The catechiſm then begins very pro. 
perly, with a recital of our baptiſmal voy, 
as theibeft preface to that belief, and thoſe 
rules of practice, in which that vow en- 
gaged  us.—But before we examine the 
vow itfelf, two appendages of it require 
explanation—the uſe of ſponſors—and the 
addition of a name. a 

With regard to the ſponſor, the church 
oma imitates the intment of the 
egal guardian, making the beſt proviſion 
it can for the pious education of orphans, 
and deſerted children. 'The temporal and 
the ſpiritual guardian may equally. betray 
their truſt: both are culpable: both ac- 
countable : but ſurely the latter breaks the 
more ſacred engagement. | 

As to promifing and vowing in the 
name of another (Which ſeems to carry ſo 


tor the child, as any one would engage for 
another, in a matter which is manifeſtly 
for his advantage: and on a ſuppoſition, 
that the child hereafter will ſee it to be ſo 
—that is, he promiſes, as he takes it for 
granted, the child itſelf would have pro- 
miſed, if it had been able. * 

With regard to the name, it is no par: 
of the ſacrament; nor — W ſcrip- 
tural authority. It refts merely on ancient 
uſage. A cuſtom had generally obtained, 
of giving 2 new name, upon adopting 2 
new member into a family. We find it 


and the Jews: nay, we read tat even God 
himſelf, when he received Abram into 
covenant, giving an early ſanction to this 
uſage, changed his name to Abraham. 
In 1mitation of this common practice, the 
old chriſtians gave baptiſmal names to the!: 
children, which were intended to point out 
their heavenly adoption, as their ſurnames 


From conſidering the uſe of 9 
ab 


— 


other. 
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and of the name, in baptiſm, we proceed 
text to the vow itſelf, which is thus ex- 
prefled. „ My godfathers did promiſe 


. three things in my name: iſt, That I 


« ſhould renounce the devil, and all his 
« works, the pomps and vanities of this 
« wicked world, and all the ſinful luſts of 
« the fleſh. 2dly, That I ſhould bcheve 
« all the articles of the chriſtian faith; and 
« 3dly, That I ſhould keep God's holy 
« will, and commandments, and walk in 
« the ſame all the days of my life.“ 

Firſt then, we promiſe to “ renounce 


the devil, and all his works, the pomps 


« and yanities of this wicked world, and 
« all the ſinful luſts of the fleſh.” „The 


. devil, the world, and the fleſh,”” is a 


comprehenſive mode of expreſſing every 
ſpecies of fin, however diitinguiſhed; and 

om whatever ſource derived: all which 
we not only engage to renounce as far as 
we are able; but alſo to take pains in 
tracing the labyrinths of our own hearts; 
and in removin gloſſes of ſelf-deceit. 
Without this, all renunciation of fin is pre- 
tence. | 

Being thus injoined to renounce our 


grols, habitual fins, and thoſe bad incli- 


nations, which lead us into them; we are 
required next to © believe all the articles 
« of the chriſtian faith.” This is a na- 


tural progreſſion. When we are thoroughly 


convinced of the malignity of ſin, we in 
courſe with to avoid the ill conſequences 
of it; and are prepared to give a fair 
hearing to the evidence of religion. There 
is a Cloſe connection between vice and in- 
fidelity, They mutually ſupport each 
The ſame connection ſubſiſts be- 
tween a well diſpoſed mind, and the truths 
of religion: and faith perhaps is not ſo 
involuntary an act, as many of our modern 
philoſophers would perſuade us. 

After „ beheving the articles of the 
« chriſtian faith, we. are laſtly injoined to 
« keep God's holy will and command- 
“ ments.” Here too is the ſame natural 
progreſſion, As the renunciation of fin 
prepares the way for faith, ſo does faith 
lead directly to obedience. They ſeem 
related to each other, as the mean and the 
end. „ The end of the commandment,” 


ſaith the apoſtle, is charity, out of a pure 


heart, and good conſcience, and faith 
* unfeigned. Faith (which is the act 
of believing upon rational evidence) is the 
great fountain, from Which all chriſtian 
virtues ſpring. No man will obey a law, 
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till he hath» informed himſelf whether it 
be properly authorized: or, in other words, 
till he believe in the juriſdiction that en- 
ated it.— If our faith in Chriſt doth not 
lead us to obey him ; it is what the ſcrip- 
tures call a dead faith, in oppoſition to a 
ſaving one, | | 

To this inſeparable connection between 
faith» and obedience, St. Paul's doctrine 
may be objected, where he ſeems $o lay 
the whole ſtreſs on faith, in oppoſition to 
works *,—But it is plain, that St. Paul's 
argument requires him to mean by faith, 
the whole ſyſtem of the chriſtian religion 
(which is indeed the meaning of the word 
in many other parts of {cripture); and by 
works, which he ſets in appoſition to it, 
the moral law. So that, in fact, the apoſ- 
tle's argument relates not to the preſent 
queſtion; but tends only to eſtabliſn the 
ſuperiority of chriſtianity. The moral law, 
argues the apoſtle, which claimed on the 
righteouſneſs of works, makes no proviſion 
for the deficiencies of man. Cu riſtianĩity 
alone, by opening a door of mercy, gave 
him hopes of that ſalvation, which the 
other could not pretend to give. 

Upon renouncing ſin, RY the arti- 
cles of the chriſtian faith, and keeping 
God's holy commandments, as far as ſinful 
man can keep them,. we are intitled by 
promiſe to all the privileges of the goſpel. 
We « become members of Chriit, children 
« of God, and inheritors of the kingdom 
« of heaven.” We are redeemed through 
the merits of Chriſt; pardoned through 
the mercies of God; and rewarded with a 
bleſſed immortality. | | 

This account of our baptiſmal vow con 
cludes with a queſtion, leading us to ac- 
knowledge the neceſſity of obſerving this 
vow; and to declare our belief, that our 
only hope of keeping it reſts upon the 
aſſiſtance of God. Celpin. 


§ 121. Ox the Creed—the Belicf of God. 


The creed begins with a proſeſſion of 
our belief in “ God the Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth.” 

The being of a God is one of thoſe 
truths, which ſcarce require proof, A 
proof ſeems rather an injury, as it ſup- 
poſes doubt. However, as young 1 of 
though not ſceptical, are uninformed, it 
may not be improper tc ſelect out of the 
variety of arcuments, which evince this 

reat truth, wo or three of the moſt 
. 


* dee Rom. uk 28. and. indeed great part of the epiſtle. 


. The 
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The exiſtence of a Deity, we prove are thus marked with the characters of 
from the light of nature. For his attri- deſign, there can be no difficulty in ac. 
butes, at leaſt in any perfection, we muſt knowledging the author of ſuch defign=. 
look into ſcripture. of ſuch amazing contrivance and variety, 

A few plain and ſimple arguments to be a being of infinite wiſdom and 
drawn from the creation of the world= power. We call a man ingenious, who 
the preſervation of it—and the general makes even a common globe, with all the 
conſent of mankind, ſtrike us with more parts of the earth 4 upon it, 
conviction, than all the ſubtilties of meta- hat ſhall we o then of the author of 


phyſical deduction. the great original itſelf, in all its gran. 
We prove the being of a God firſt from deur, and furniſhed with all its various in. 
the creation of the world. habitants ? 


The world muſt have been produced The argument drawn from the preſer. 
either by deſign, or by chance. o other vation of the world, is indeed rather the boy 
mode of origin can be ſuppoſed. Let us laſt argument advanced a ſtep farther. 
ſee then with which of theſe characters it If chance could be ſuppoſed to produce 
is impreſled. 2 regular form, yet it 1s certainly beyond 

The characteriſtic of the works of de- the higheſt degree of credulity, to ſuppoſe, hi: 
ſign, is a relation of parts, in order to it could continue this A wag for any 
produce an end The characteriſtic of the time. But we find it has been continued: ha 
works of chance is juſt the reverſe.— we find, that near 6000 years have made of 
When we ſee ſtones, anſwering each other, no change in the order and harmony of ha 
laid in the form of a regular building, we the world. The ſun's action upon the 
immediately ſay, they were put together earth hath ever been regular. The pro- 
by deſign: but when we ſee them thrown duction of trees, plants, and herbs, hath ag 
about in a diſorderly heap, we ſay as con- ever been uniform. Every ſeed produces 
fidently, they have been thrown ſo by now the ſame fruit it ever did. Every ol 


chance. — of animal life is ſtill the ſame, n. 

Now, in the world, and all its appen- Could chance continue this regular ar- or 
dages, there is plainly this appearance of rangement? Could any thing continue it, ¶ ti: 
deſign. One part relates to another; and but the hand of an omnipotent God? th 


the whole together produces an end. 'The Laſtly, we ſee this great truth, the being e: 
ſun, for inſtance, is connected with the of a God, witneſſed by the general con- 
earth, by warming it into a proper heat, ſent of mankind. This general conſent t. 
for the production of its fruits; and fur- muſt ariſe either from tradition, or it muſt * 
niſhing it with rain and dew. The earth be the reſult of men's own reaſoning, 
again is connected with all the vegetables Upon either ſuppoſition, it is an argument 
which it produces, by providing them uy ſtrong. If the firſt ſuppoſition be 
with proper foils, and juices for their allowed, it will be difficult to aſſign any 
nouriſhment. Theſe again are connected ſource of this tradition, but God himſelf. 
with animals, by ſupplying them with food. If the ſecond, it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed 
And the whole er produces the great that all mankind, in different parts of the 
end of ſuſtaining the lives of innumerable world, ſhould agree in the belief of a 
creatures. ; thing, which never exiſted. For though 
Nor is deſign ſhewn only in the grand doubts have ariſen concerning this ge- 
fabric of the world, and all its relative neral belief, yet it is now pretty well 
appendages; it is equally ſhewn in every aſcertained, from the accounts of travel- 
art. It is ſeen in every animal, adapted lers, that no nation hath yet been diſcover- 
in all its peculiarities to its proper mode ed, among whom ſome traces of religious 
of life. It is ſeen in every vegetable, fur- worſhip have not been found. 
niſned with parts exactly ſuited to its ſitu- Be it ſo, ſays the objector; yet ſtill we 
ation. In the leaſt, as well as in the greateſt find ſingle perſons, even in civilized coun- 
of nature's productions, it is every where tries, and ſome of them men of enlarged 
apparent. The little creeper upon the capacities, who have not only had their 
wall, extending its tenacious fibres, draws doubts on this ſubject; but have pro- 
' nouriſhment from the crannies of the claimed aloud their diſbelief of a divine 
"ſtones; and flouriſhes where no other plant being. | 
could live. Wie anſwer, that it is more than pro- 
If then the world, and every part of it, bable, no man's infidelity on this head was 
3 Sy ever 
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MORAL AND 
ver thoroughly ſettled. Bad men, rather 


ndeavour to convince themſelves, than 
are really convinced. But even on a ſup- 
ooſition, that a few ſuch perſons could be 
Gund, what is their teſtimony againſt ſo 
Great a majority, as the reſt of mankind ? 
he light of the ſan 1s univerſally acknow- 


ledged, though it happens that, now and 


zen, a man may be born blind. 

But fiace, it ſeems, there are difficulties 
in ſuppoſing a divine creator, and pre- 
{erver of the world, what ſyſtem of things 
does the atheiſt ſuppoſe attended with 
fewer? He ſees the world produced be- 
fore him. He ſees it hath been created; 
and is preſerved. Some account of this 
matter muſt be given. If ours diſpleaſe 
him; let us have his. 

The experiment hath been tried. We 
have had many atheiſtical creeds; none 
of which hath ſtood the teſt of being 


handed down with any degree of credit 


into future times. 

The atheiſt's great argument indeed 
againſt a Deity, is levelled at the apparent 
juſtice of his government. It was an 
objection of ancient date; and might have 
had its weight in heathen times: but it is 
one of the bleſſings, which attends chriſ- 
tianity, that it ſatisſies all our doubts on 
this head; and gives us a rational and 
eaſy ſolution of this poignant objection. 
What if we obſerve an inaccurate diſ- 
tribution of the things of this world? 
What if virtue be depreſſed, and vice tri- 
umphant? It is nothing, ſays the voice 
of religion, to him, who believes this life 
to be an inconſiderable part of his being ; 
a point only in the expanſe of eternity: 
who believes he is ſent into this world, 
merely to prepare himſelf for a better. 
This world, he knows, 1s intended neither 
for reward, nor puniſhment. Happineſs 
unqueſtionably attends virtue even here, 
and miſery, vice: but it is not the hap- 
pineſs of a ſplendid ſtation, but of a 
peaceful mind; nor is it the miſery of low 
circumſtances, but of a guilty conſcience. 
The things of this world are not, in their 
own nature, connected either with happi- 
neſs or miſery. Attended ſometimes by 
one, and ſometimes by the other, they are 
merely the means of trial. One man 1s 
tempted with riches, and another with 
poverty ; but God intends netther an ele- 
Vated, nor a depreſſed ſituation as the ulti- 
mate completion of his will. . 

Beſides, if worldly proſperity even was 
the indication of God's favour, yet good 
men may have failings and imprudencies 
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enough about them to deſerve misfortune z 
and bad men virtues, which may deſerve 
ſucceſs. Why ſhould imprudence, though 
joined with virtue, partake of its reward ? 
Or the generous purpoſe ſhare in the pu- 
niſhment, though connected with vice ? 

Thus then we ſee the being of a God 
is the univerſal creed of nature. But 
though nature could inveſtigate the ſimple 
truth, ſhe could not preſerve it from error, 
Nature merely takes her notions from 
what ſhe ſees, and what ſhe hears, and 
hath ever moulded her gods in the likeneſs 
of things in heaven, and things on earth. 
Hence every part of the creation, animate 
and inanimate, hath, by turns, been an 
object of worſhip. And even the moſt re- 
fined nations, we know, had groſs con- 
N g on this head. The wiſeſt of them 
indeed, by obſerving the wonders of cre- 
ation, could clothe the Deity with wiſdom 
and power: but they could go no farther. 
The virtues of their heroes afforded them 
the higheſt ideas of perfection: and with 
theſe they arrayed their gods; mixing 
alſo with their virtues, ſuch vices, as are 
found in the characters of the beſt of 
men. 

For juſt notions of the Deity, we muſt 
have recourſe then to revelation alone. 
Revelation removes all theſe abſurdities. 
It diſpels the clouds of ignorance; and 
unveils the divine majeſty, as far it can 
be the object of human contemplation. 
The lax notions of libertiniſm, on one 
hand, which make the Deity an inobſervant 
| aged and the gloomy ideas of ſuper- 

ition, on the other, which ſuppoſe him ta 
be a dark malignant being, are equally 
expoſed. Here we are informed of the 
omniſcience and ommipreſence of God. 
Here we learn, that his wiſdom and power 
are equalled by his goodneſs; and that hig 
mercy 1s over all his works. In ſhort, we 
learn from rev-lation, that we are in the 
hands of a being, whoſe knowledge we 
cannot evade, and whoſe power we cannot 
reſiſt ; who is merciful and good to all his 
creatures; and will be ever ready to aſſiſt 
and reward thoſe, who endeavuur to con- 
form themſelves to his will: but whoſe 
juſtice, at the ſame time, accompanying 
his mercy, will puniſh the bold and care» 
leſs ſinner in proportion to his guilt. 

| Gilpin, 


§ 122. On the Creed continued the Belief 


of Tejus Chriſt. 
ws: profeſüng our belief in God, the 
A 


creed 
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creed proceeds with a profeſſion of our be- 
lief « in Jeſus Chriſt, his ſon, our Lord,“ 
A perſon celebrated as Jeſus Chriſt 
was, we may ſuppoſe, would naturally 
find a place in the profane hiſtory of his 


times. It may not be amiſs, therefore, to 


introduce the evidence we are about to 
collect, with the teſtimony of ſome of the 
more eminent of the heathen writers, who 
have mentioned him. They will at leaſt 
inform us, that ſuch a perſon lived at the 
time we aſſert; and that he was the au- 
thor of a new religion.—l ſhall quote only 
Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny. 
Suetonius *, tells us, that “ the em- 
eror Claudius drove all the Jews from 
he who, at the inſtigation of one Chriſt, 
were continually making diſturbances.“ 
Tacitus +, ſpeaking of the perſecution 
of chriſtians, tells us, “ that the author of 
that name was Chriſt, who was put to 
death by Pontius Pilate, in the reign of 
Tiberius.“ 

Pliny's f teſtimony is more large. It 
is contained in a letter, written to the 
emperor Trajan, deſiring his inſtructions 
with regard to chriſtians. He blames 
their obſtinacy in refuſing to ſacrifice to 
the Roman deities—but from their own 
confeſſion can draw nothing, but that they 
aſſemble, on a certain day, before ſun-riſe, 
that they pay divine honours to Chriſt 
as a God,—that they bind themſelves by a 
ſacrament not to ſteal, nor to commit adul- 
tery, nor to deceive—and that, after the 
performance of theſe rites, they join in 
one common meal, Nay he examined, he 
ſays, two of them by torture: yet ſtill he 
finds nothing obnoxious in their behavi- 
our, except their abſurd ſuperſtitions, He 
thinks, however, the matter ſhould be in- 
quired into : for chriſtianity had brought 
religion into great diſuſe, The markets 
were crowded with victims; and ſcarce a 
purchaſer came near them, 

Theſe writers afford us ſufficient teſ- 
timony, that Jeſus Chriſt lived at the time 
we aflert; and that he was the author of a 
new religion. They had opportunities of 
— well informed; could have no in- 
tereſt in falſifying; were no converts to 
the new ſect; but talk of Chriſt, only as 
they would of any ſingular perſon, whom 
they had occaſion to mention. Their teſ- 
timony therefore is beyond cavil. 

Let us now proceed a ſtep farther, and 
examine the ſcripture evidence of Chriſt, 


In vita Claud. Cæſ. 
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| cles of the goſpel, of which we have only 


+ Lib. 15. 


which proves not only his exiſtence; hy 
that he is our Lord, or the Meſſiah—and 
not only that he was the author of a ney 
religion; but that this religion is true. 
pon examining the grand ſcriptur, 
evidence on this head, we find the greateſ 
ſtreſs laid upon miracles and prophecies; 
both of which are direct appeals to God, 
by a claim to ſupernatural power. And 
though both theſe modes of evidence are 
calcilaied as well for us, who live in re. 
moter times, as for thoſe who lived in the 
earlieſt; yet the evidence from mira. 
cles ſeems more particularly addreſſed tg 
them; as that from prophecy is to us. 
They were the E of the mira. 


the evidence at ſecond-hand. Whereas 
prophecy is a mode of evidence, which [ 
increaſes through every age. The early N 
chriſtians had it in part; but to us this Wi b 
amazing web is ſtill more unfolded ; and h 
more ot its wonderful texture diſplayed.— t 
Let us examine each in its order. 

Among the eye-witneſſes of the goſpel 
miracles, were many learned men, as well ( 
as unlearned. The former had oppor- 
tunity and abilities to examine the works 
before them; to trace out fraud, if any ] 
ſuch were latent; and did unqueſtionab!y re- | 
ceive them with all that circumſpection which | 
was due to ſuch wonderful exhibitions, 
before they embraced the chriſtian faith : 
while the moſt ignorant ſpectator was a 
competent judge of matter of fact; and 
many of our Saviour's miracles were ſuch 
as could not poſſibly, from the nature of 
the facts themſelves, be coloured with 
fraud, 

It had a ſtrange ſound to the prejudices 
of mankind, that a crucified maleta<or 
was the Saviour of the world; and we 
cannot ſuppoſe, that any man, much le! 
that a multitude of men, would embrace 
ſuch a belief without clear conviction: 
eſpecially as no worldly advantage lay on 
the ſide of this belief; and the convert 
even renounced the world, and embraced a 
life of perſecution.—Let us conſider the 
ſingle. miracle of Chriſt's reſurrection. 
elde had frequently mentioned it before 
his death; and the thing was ſo far in 
22 credited, that the ſepulchre was 
caled, and an armed guard appointed to 
watch it. We may well ſuppoſe, there- 
fore, that his favourers would naturally, 
upon this occaſion, reaſon thus: « Jeſus 


1 Lib. 10. 
45 hath 
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th r t his pretenſions upon a fair 
bk es hack told us, he will ariſe from 
the dead on the third day :—here then let 
us ſuſpend our judgment, and wait the re- 
ſalt. Three days will determine, whether 
he be an impoſtor, or the real Meſſiah.” 
lt is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
favourers of Jeſus would reaſon, after his 
death, in a manner like this: and it is be- 
yond credibility, that any of them would 
have continued his ** * had they 
found him falſifying in this point. But 
we know they did continue his diſciples 
after this. We know alſo, that many pro- 
ſelytes, convinced by this very event, em- 
braced the chriſtian religion.— We have 
all the reaſon in the world therefore to be- 
lieve, that they were fully ſatisfied. His 
miracles were to them a ſufficient proof of 
his pretenſions. All candid men would 
have acquizſced, as they did; and in their 
belief we have a very ſtrong foundation 
for our own. 

Again, with regard to prophecy, we 
obſerve, that the writers of the Old Feſta- 
ment ſeem, in various parts, to characterize 
ſome extraordinary perſon, who was in 

roceſs of time to make his appearance in 


| the world. The marks are peculiar, and 


can neither be miſtaken nor miſapplied. 
« He was to be born of a virgin—he was 
to turn the hearts of the diſobedient to 
tie wiſdom of the juſt—though digniffed 
with the characters of a prince, he was to 
be a man of ſorrows, ink acquainted with 
grief—though deſcribed to be without ſin, 
he was to be numbered with tranſgreſſors 
— his hands and his feet were to be 
pierced—he was to be made an offering 
for ſin—and was never to ſee corruption.“ 
—— Theſe prophecies were publiſhed many 
hundred years before the birth of Chriſt; 
and had been all along in the hands, not 
only of the Jews, but of all men of letters. 
The Old Teſtament had been early tranſ- 
lated into the Greek language; and re- 
ceived into the politeſt libraries of thoſe 
times. 

With theſe ideas, let us open the New 
Teſtament, and it is obvious that no picture 
can be more like its original, than theſe 
prophecies of Chriſt in one Teſtament, are 
to his hiſtory in the other. Here we ſee 
that A et ach. virgin- birth unravelled. 


Here we ſee a life ſpent in turning the 


hearts of the diſobedient to the wiſdom of 
the jut. —Here we find the prince of 
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his people, a man of ſorrows, and ac- 
uainted with prief. -Here we ſee the 
ord of righteouſneſs numbered with 
tranſgrefſors—we ſee his hands and his 
feet | rep ee ſee him made an offer- 
ing for ſin—and we ſee realized that ex- 
traordinary idea of death without cor- 
ruption. 

It were an eaſy matter to carry this 
compariſon through a more minute detail 
of circumſtances: but I mean only to trace 
the outlines of this great reſemblance. 
To compleat the picture would be a co- 
pious work. + | 

Beſides theſe predictions, which related 

immediately to the life and death of Chriſt; 
there were many others, which deſerve 
notice. Among theſe the two great lead- 
ing prophecies were thoſe of the calling 
of the Gentiles, and of the diſperſion of 
the Jews. 
The calling of the Gent'!2s was one of 
the earlieſt prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment. The Jews were diſtinguiſlied in 
appearance, as the favourite pcople of 
God; and they were ſufiicienily elated 
upon that diſtinction. But if they had at- 
tended cloſely to their prophets, they might 
have diſcovered, that all the prophecies, 
which deſcribed the happy ſtate of the 
church, had evidently a more diſtant proſ- 
pect, than to them. Thoſe early promiſes, 
in particular, which were repeated to the 
patriarchs, were not merely confined to 
their poſterity ; but included © all the na- 
tions of the earth *.”—And when the later 
prophets, as the great event approached, 
ſpoke a plainer, and a more intelligible 
e the whole nation might have 
underftood, as Simeon, and ſome of the 
wiſeſt and moſt intelligible of them did 
underſtand, that “a light was ſprung up 
to lighten the Gentiles.” 

'The prophecy of the diſperſion of the 
Jewiſh nation is alſo very antient, neg 
attributed by Moſes to the patriarch Jacob. 
« 'The i-eptre ſhall not depart from Judah, 
until Shiloh come.“ Whatever may be the 
preciſe meaning of the word * ſceptre ? in 
the original; and though it may not per- 
haps properly ſignify that idea of regal 
power, Which 1t conveys to our ears; yet 
it certainly means ſome badge of ar tho- 
rity, that implies a formed and ſettled go- 
vernment. And as to the word Shiloh,“ all 
commentators, jewiſh as well as chriſtian, 
explain it to mean the Meflian, — The 


* See Gen. xii. 3. XViü. 18. xxii. 18. XXy1. 4. 
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ſenſe therefore of the prophecy is plainly 
this—that the Jews ſhould continue in the 
form of a ſociety, till the time of the 
Meſſiah. Accordingly we find that, ſoon 
after Chriſt's death, the ſceptre did de- 
part from Judah: the Jews fol all form 
of a political ſociety; and are a ſingular 
inſtance of a people, ſcattered over the 
whole earth, preſerved to this day ſepa- 
rate from all other people, and yet without 
a ſettlement any where. 
Our Saviour's prophecy of the growth 
of his church, is likewiſe among the more 
remarkable predictions. He told his diſ- 
Ciples, that “his religion was like a grain 
of muſtard-ſeed, which was the leaſt of all 
ſeeds ; but when it grew up, it ſhould be- 
come a great tree, and the fowls of the 
air ſhould lodge in the branches of it.” 
He told them alſo, that “ the gates of hell 
ſhould never prevail againf it. 
The jewiſh religion was continually en- 
forced by the idea of a jealous God, 
watching over it, and threatening judg- 
ments Bom heaven = every tranſ- 
greſſion. The divine authority was ſtamp- 
ed openly upon it, The people trembled, 
and worſhipped. 
When the impoſtor Mahomet ſet up for 
a reformer, he could not indeed enforce 
his religion by divine judgments ; but he 
did it by temporal, He drew his ſword, 
and held 1t to the breaſts of his oppoſers ; 
while he promiſed to the obedient a full 
gratification of their paſſions. 
But in the chriſtian religion, nothing of 
this kind appeared, No temporal judg- 
ments threatened on one hand: no ſenſual 
indulgences allured on the other. A few 
deſponding ignorant mechanics, the diſ- 
ciples of a perſon crucified as a common 
malefactor, were all the parade, with which 
this religion was uſhered into the world; 
and all the human aſſiſtance which it had 
to boaſt. And yet this religion, which 
oppoſed the ſtrongeſt prejudices, and was 
cppoſed by the greateſt princes, made its 
way in a few years, from a remote corner, 
through the whole Roman empire. 
Thus was our Saviour's prophecy, in op- 
Poſition to all human calculation, exactly 
fulfilled. The leaſt of all ſeeds became a 
ſpreading tree; and a church was eſta- 
bliſhed, which could not þe deſtroyed by 
all the powers of hell, | 

But although the church of Chriſt could 
not be deſtroyed, it was corrupted ; and 


dee Biſhop Newton's Diſſertations; and Biſhop Hurd's ſermons on prophecy. 
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in a courſe of years fell from its genuine 


have been well explained by thoſe *, why 


urity. This corrupt ſtate of it=the de. 
— of popery — the efforts of refor. 
mation, and various other circumſtance, 
relating to it, are not unreaſonably ſup. 
poſed to be held forth, in the prophetic 
parts of the New Teſtament. 

But I forbear to dwell upon prophecie, 
which are not obvious enough to carry ge. 
neral conviction; though many of then 


are verſed in the hiſtories to which they al. 
lude. Future times will, in all probabllity, 
refle& a ſtronger light upon them. Some 
of the great ty eg which we have 
juſt conſidered, ſhone but with a feeble 
ray, during the times they were fulfilling, 
though they now ſtrike us in fo forcible a 
manner. Gilpin, 


$ 123. The Creed continued — C onceptimn 
and Birth of Chrift, &c. 


We have now ſhewn upon what foun. 
dation we believe the ſecond article of our 
creed; let us next conſider the remaining 
articles—the hiſtory of Chriſt, as delivered 
in ſcripture, and the benefits which he pro- 
cured for us—the aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Spirit—the remiſſion of our ſins—and'ever- 
laſting life. | 

Firſt, then, we believe that Chriſt was 
te conceived of the Holy Ghoſt, and born 
of the virgin Mary.” The manner of this 
miraculous conception we inquire not into, 
It is a point not only beyond the limits of 
human inquiry; but to us at leaſt a point 
very unimportant. We believe juſt the 
Scripture-account of it, and aſſure our- 
ſelves, that if it had concerned us, it would 
have been more plainly revealed. — One 
thing, however, we may obſerve on this 
head, that nothing is ſaid in Scripture 
of paying divine 3 to the virgin 
Mary. Thoſe rites are totally of popiſh 
origin, 

We farther believe, that Chriſt “ ſuf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucihed, 
dead, and buried; and that he deſcended 
into hell,” ——that is, we declare our be- 
lief of the Scripture-account of the cir- 
cumſtances and the reality of Chriſt's 
death, 

To make an action clear, it is neceſſary, 
firſt, to eſtabliſh its date. This is uſually 
done by ranging it under the magiſtrate 
who then preſided, the time of whoſe go - 
vernment is always regiſtered in ſome pub- 
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ke record. Thus we believe that Chriſt's 
death happened when Pontius Pilate was 
governor of Judea. We believe alſo, with 
regard to the manner of his death, that he 
was crucified ; that he died as really as 
any mortal ever did; and that he was 
buried in the tomb of Joſeph of Arima- 


thea *. 

The * deſcent into hell”? is undoubtedly 
2 more obſcure expreſſion than might be 
wiſhed in a creed, and was not indeed add- 
ed till many ages after the creed was firſt 
compoſed f. But as creeds are human 
compoſitions, we believe this, and every 
other difficulty, only as conſiſtent with 
Scripture. Now the ſenſe which ſeems 
moſt agreeable to Scripture, 1s, that his 
ſoul remained till his reſurrection in that 

lace (whatever that place is) where the 

irits of the bleſſed reſt: and the expreſ- 
on ſeems to have been added, only that 
we may the more ſtrongly expreſs our be- 
hef of the reality of his death. This we 
do, when we expreſs our belief of the ſepa- 
ration of his ſoul and body. He was 
buried, — and « deſcended into hell.” 
The firſt expreſſion relates to his body, 
which was laid in the grave; the ſecond 
to his ſoul, which paſſed into the place of 
departed ſpirits. 

We farther believe, that “ on the third 
day he roſe again from the dead.” The 
e of Chriſt from the dead is a 
point of the utmoſt importance to chriſ- 
tians. On the certainty of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection depend all hopes of our own. On this 
article, therefore, we ſhall be more large. 


And, in the firſt place, what is there in 


it that need ſhock our reaſon? It was a 
wonderful event: But is not nature full of 
wonderful events? When we ſeriouſly 
weigh the matter, is it leſs ſtrange, that a 
2 of corn thrown into the ground 

ould die, and rife again with new vege- 
tation, than that a human body, in the 
ſame circumſtances, ſhould aſſume new 
life? The commonneſs of the former 
makes it familiar to us, but not in any de- 
gree leſs unaccountable. Are we at all 
more acquainted with the manner in which 

rain germinates, than with the manner 
in which a body is raiſed from the dead? 
And is it not obviouſly ſtriking that the 
ſame power which can effect the one, may 
effect the other alſo ?—But analogy, though 
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it tend to convince, is no proof, Let us 
proceed then to matter of fact. 

That the body was dead, and ſafely 
lodged in the tomb, and afterwards .con- 
veyed out of it, was agreed on, both 
by thoſe who oppoſed, and by thoſe who 
favoured the reſurrection. in the cir- 
cumſtances of the latter fact, they differ 
widely. 

The diſciples tell their ſtory—a very 
plain and fimple one — that, ſcarce ex- 
petting the event, notwithſtanding their 
maſter had himſelf foretold it, they were 
ſurpriſed with an account that the body 
was gone—that they found afterwards, to 
their great aſtoniſhment, that their maſter 
was again alive that they had been ſeve- 
ral times with him; and appealed for the 
truth of what they ſaid to great numbers, 
who, as well as themſelves, had ſeen him 
after his reſurrection. | | 

The chief prieſts, on the other ſide, de- 
clared the whole to be a forgery; aſſert- 
ing, that the plain matter of fact was, the 
ditciples came by night, and ſtole the body 
away, while the ſoldiers ſlept. 

Such a tale, unſupported by evidence, 
would be liſtened to in no court of juſtice, 
It has not even the air of probability. 
Can it be ſuppoſed, that the ale who 
had fled with terror when they might have 
reſcued their maſter's life ; would venture, 
in the face of an armed guard, to carry off 
his dead body ?—Or is it more probable, 
that they found the whole 2 aſleep; 
when we know, that the vigilance of cen- 
tinels is ſecured by the ſtricteſt diſcipline ? 
— Beſides, what advantage could ariſe 
from ſuch an attempt? If they miſcar- 
ried, it was certain ruin, both to them and 
their cauſe. If they ſucceeded, it is diffi- 
cult to ſay what aſe they ceuld make of 
their ſucceſs, Unleſs they could have pro- 
duced their dead body alive, the ſecond 
error would be worſe than the firſt. Their 
maſter's prophecy of his own reſurrection 
was an unhappy circumſtance; yet ſtill it 
was wrapped 1n a vell of obſcurity. But 
if his diſciples endeavoured to prove its 
completion, it was their buſineſs to look 
well to the event. A detection would be 
ſuch a comment upon their maſter's text, 
as would never be forgotten.—-When a 
cauſe depends on falſehood, every body 
knows, the leſs it is moved the better. 


* Iſaiah foretold he ſhould “ make his grave with the rich.” And St. Matthew tells us, tha 


Hag yeroueng, nidev a e. Matt, Xxvyii. 57. 


+ See Bingham's Antiquities, vol. iii. c. 3. 
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This was the caſe of the other ſide. 
Obſcurity there was wanted. If the chief 
prieſts had e. why did the 
produce it? Why were not the diſciples 
taken up, and examined upon the fact? 
They never abſconded. Why were they 
rot judicially tried? Why was not the 
trial made public? and why were not au- 
thentic memorials of the fraud handed 
down to poſterity ; as authentic memorials 
were of the fact, recorded at the very 
time, and place, where it happened ? 
Chriſtianity never wanted enemies to pro- 
pagate its diſparagement.— But nothing of 
this kind was done. No proof was at- 
tempted—except ind-ed the teſtimony of 
men aſleep. The diſciples were never 
queſtioned upon the fat; and the chief 
rieſts reſted ſatisfied with ſpreading an 
inconſiſtent rumour among the people, im- 
preſſed merely by their own authority. 
Whatever records of heathen origin re- 
main, evince the truth of the reſurrection. 
One 1s very remarkable. Pontius Pilate 
{ent the emperor Tiberius a relation of the 
death and reſurrection of Chriſt; which 
were recorded at Rome, as uſual, amon 
other provincial matters. This intelli- 
ence made ſo great an impreſſion, it 
eems, upon the emperor, that he referred 
it to the ſenate, whether Jeſus Chriſt of 
Judea ſhould not be taken into the number 
of the Roman gods? —Qur belief of this 
fact is chiefly founded upon the teſtimony 
of Juſtn Martyr, and Tertullian, two 
learned heathens, in the age ſucceeding 
Chriſt, who became chriſtians from this 
very evidence, among others, in favour of 
chriſtianity. In their apologies “, ſtill ex- 
tant, one of which was made to the ſenate 
of Rome, the other to a Roman governor, 
they both appeal to theſe records of Pon- 
tius Pilate, as then generally known; 
which we cannot conceive ſuch able apo- 
logiſts would have done, if no ſuch rec$:ds 
had ever exiſted +. 
Having ſeen what was of old objected 

to the reſurrection of Chriſt, it may be 


in Biſhop Pearſon's expoſition of the Creed. 


« Fuere genuina Pilati acta 
numenta.“ 
9 
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not - 


whom God ſhewed him openly : this par- 


* Juft. Mart. Apol. ad Anton. P.—Tertull. Apol. cap. 15. 


+ The acts of Pilate, as they are called, are often treated with conterapt ; for no reaſon, that I 
know. 1 never met with any thing againit them of more authority than a ſneer. Probable they 
certainly were ; and a bare probability, when nothing oppoſes it, has its weight. But here the pro- 
bability is ſtrengthened by no ſma!l degree of poſitive evidence; which, if the reader wiſhes to ſee 
collected in one point of view, I refer him to the article of“ Chriſt's ſuffering under Pontius Pilate,“ 


Among other authorities, that of the learned commentator on Euſebius, is worth remarking : 
ad quæ proyocabant.primi chriſtiani, tanquam ad certiſſima fidei mo- 


proper alſo to ſee the objections of modem 
diſbehevers. 

And, firſt, we have the ſtale objection, 
that nothing is more common among the 
propagators of every new religion, than 
to delude their ignorant proſelytes with 
idle ſtories. What a variety of inconſiſtent 
tales did the votaries of heatheniſm be. 
lieve! What abſurdities are adopted into 
the Mahometan creed! To what ſtrange 
facts da the vulgar * give credit 
And can we ſuppoſe better of the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, than that it was one of 
thoſe pious frauds, intended merely to im- 
poſe upon the people, and advance the 
credit of the new ſect: 

This is juſt as eaſily ſaid, as that his 
diſciples ſtole him away, while the guard 
ſlept. Both are aſſertions without proof. 

Others have objected Chriſt's partial 
diſcovery of himſelf, after his reſurrection. 
If he had boldly ſhewn himſelf to the 
chief prieſts; or publickly to all the peo- 
ple; we might have had a more rational 
foundation 2 our belief. But as he had 
only for his witneſſes, upon this occaſion, 
a few of his choſen companions, the thing 
has certainly a more ſecret appearance 
than might be wiſhed. 

This inſinuation is founded upon a paſ- 
ſage in the acts of the apoſtles, in which 
it is ſaid, that “ God ſhewed him openly, 
not to all the people, but unto witnefles 
choſen before of God. The queſtion is, 
what is meant by witneſſes choſen before 
of God? Certainly nothing more than 
perſons expreſsly, and by partic.lar deſig- 
nation, intended to be the witneſſes of this 
event. Others might ſee him if they 
pleaſed ; but theſe were not the people, to 
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ticular deſignation was confined to the 
« choſen witneſſes.” — And is there any 
thing more in this, than we ſee daily in all 
legal proceedings? Does not every body 
with to have the fact, about which he 1s 
concerned, authenticated by indubitable 
records; or by living teſtimony, if it can 
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4? Do we not procure the hands of 
ws. appointed to this purpoſe, in all 
our deeds and writings ?—Let us not, how- 
ever, anſwer the objection by an arbitrary 
explanation of the text; but let us com- 
pare this explanation with the matter of 
"" the morning of the reſurrection, the 
apoſtles, who ran to the ee to make 
themſelves acquainted with what they had 
heard, received a meſſage from their maſ- 
ter, injoining them to meet him in Galilee. 
It does not appear, that this meſſage was 
conveyed with any ſecrecy : it is rather 
probable it was not; and that the diſciples 
told it to as many as they met. The wo- 
men, it is expreſsly ſaid, told it « to the 
eleven, and all the reſt. Who the reſt 
were, does not appear: but it is plain, 
from the ſequel, that the thing was gene- 
rally known ; and that as many as choſe 
either to ſatisfy their faith, or gratify their 
curioſity, repaired for that purpoſe to Ga- 
lilee. And thus we find St. Peter making 
a diſtinction between the voluntary and the 
choſen witneſs—between thoſe © who had 
companied with the apoſtles all the time 
that the Lord Jeſus went in and out among 
them, from his baptiſm till his aſcenſion,” 
and thoſe who were ordained to be the 
witneſſes of his reſurrection “.“ 

St. Paul goes farther, and in expreſs 
words tells us, that Chriſt was ſeen + 
« after his reſurrection of above five hun- 


dred brethren at once :** and it is pro- 


bable, from the expreſſion, © at once, 
that he was ſeen, at different times, by 
many more, 

If then Chriſt thus appeared in Galilee 
to as many as choſe to ſee him; or even 
if he appeared only to five hundred people, 
of whom St. Paul tells us the greateſt 
part were ſtill ahve, when he wrote this 
epiſtle, there can ſurely be no reaſonable 
cauſe of offence at his appearing, beſides 
theſe, to a few of his choſen companions, 
who attznded by exprefs appointment, as 
perſons defigned to record the event. 

In fact, it the ſame method be purſued 
in this inquiry, which is uſual in all others, 
the evidence of theſe choſen companions 
is all that is neceſſary. Here are twelve 
men produced (m general three or four 
men are thought ſujficient) on whoſe evi- 
dence the fact depends. Are they com- 
petent witneſſes? Have they thoſe marks 


about them, which characteriſe men of in- 


* Acts i. 21. 
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tegrity? Can they be challenged on any 
one ground of rational exception ? If 
not, their evidence is as ſtrictly legal, as 
full, and as fatisfaftory, as any reaſonable 
man can require. But in this great 
cauſe, we ſee the evidence is carried tilt 
farther. Here are five hundred 

watting without, ready to add their tefti- 
mony, if any one ſhould require it, to what 
has already been more than _— roved. 
So that the argument even addreſſes itſelf 
to that abſurd diſtinction, which we often 
find in the cavils of infidelity, between rex 
certam, and rem certiſſimam. 

Upon the whole, then, we may affirm 
boldly, that this great event of the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt is founded upon evidence 
equal to the importance of it. If we expect 
ſill more, our anſwer is upon record: If 
ye believe not Moſes and the prophets,”” 
God's ordinary means of ſalvation, © nei- 
ther will ye be perſuaded, though one roſe 
from the dead.” — There muſt be bounds 
in all human evidence; and he who will 
believe nothing, unleſs he have every poſ- 
ible mode of proof, muſt be an infidel in 
almoſt every tranſaction of life. With 
ſuch perſons there is no reaſoning. They 
who are not ſatisfied, becauſe Chriſt did 
not appear in open parade at Jeruſalem ; 
would farther have aſked, if he had ap- 
peared in the manner they expected, why 
did he not appear to every nation upon 
earth? Or, perhaps, why he did not ſhew 
himſelf to every individual ? 

To theſe objections may be added a 
ſcruple, taken from a paſſage of Scrip- 
ture, in which it is ſaid that « Chrift 
ſhould lie three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth: whereas, in fact, 
he only lay two nights, one whole day, and 
a part of two others. 

But no figure in ſpeech is more com- 
mon than that of putting a part for the 
whole. In the Hebrew language perhaps 
this licence is more admiſſible, than in any 
other. A day and a night complete one 
whole day: and as our Saviour lay in the 
ground a part of every one of theſe three 
portions of time, he might be ſaid, by an 
eaſy liberty of ſpecch, to have lain the 
whole. Gi!fin, 
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We believe farther, that Chriſt “ aſ- 


+ 1 Cor. xy, 
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right hand of God.“ 

Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven reſts on 
the ſame kind of proof, as his reſurrec- 
tion. Both of them are events, which the 

ſtles were © ordained to witneſs.” But 
gh their teſtimony in this caſe, as well 
as in the reſurrection, is certainly the moſt 
legal, and authentic proof, and fully ſuf- 
ficient for any reaſonable man; yet this 
does not exclude the voluntary teſtimony 
of others. It is evident, that the apoſtles 
were not the ſole eye-witneſſes of this 
event: for when St. Peter called together 
the firſt aſſembly of the church to chuſe a 
fucceſſor to Judas Iſcariot, he tells them, 
they muſt neceſſarily chuſe one, out of 
thoſe men, who had been witneſſes of all 
that Chriſt did, from his baptiſm „ till 
his aſcenſion: and we find, there were in 
that meeting an hundred and twenty per- 
ſons *, thus qualified. 

Be it however as it will, if this article 
ſhould reſt on a leſs formal proof, than the 
reſurrection, it is of no great conlequence : 
for if the reſurrection be fully proved, no- 
body can well deny the aſcenſion. If the 
teſtimony of the evangeliſts be allowed to 
prove the one ; their word may be taken 
to eſtabliſh the other. 

With regard to“ the right hand of 
God, it is a ſcriptural expreſſion uſed 
merely in conformity to our groſs con- 
ceptions; and is not intended to imply 
any diſtinction of parts, but merely the idea 
of pre- eminence. 

We believe farther, that = Chriſt ſhall 
come to judge the quick, and the dead.“ 
This article contains the moſt ſerious 
truth, that ever was revealed to mankind. 
In part it was an article of the heathen 
creed. To unenlightened nature it ſeemed 
probable, that, as we had reaſon given us 
for a guide, we ſhould hereafter be ac- 
countable for 1ts abuſe: and the poets, 
who were the prophets of early days, and 
durſt deliver thoſe truths under the veil of 
fable, which the philoſopher kept more to 
himſelf, give us many traits of the popu- 
Jar beließ on this ſubject +. But the goſ- 
pel * threw a full light upon this awful 
trut 

In examining this great article, the cu- 
rioſity of human nature, ever delighting 
to explore unbeaten regions, hath often 
been tempted, beyond its limits, into fruit- 

leſs inquiries; ſcrutinizing the time of this 


* See Acts i. 15. 
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event; and ſettling, with vain preciſion, 
the circumſtances of it. All curioſity of 
this kind is idle at leaſt, if not preſump. 
tuous. When the Almighty hath thrown 
a veil over any part of jus diſpenſation, it 
is the folly of man to endeavour to draw 
it aſide. 

Let us then leave all fruitleſs inquiries 
about this great event; and employ our 
thoughts chiefly upon ſuch circumſtances 
of it as moſt concern us.— Let us animate 
our hopes with the ſoothing reflection, that 
we have our ſentence, in a manner, in our 
own power, that the ſame gracious goſ- 
pel, which directs our lives, ſhall direct 
tae judgment we receive, — that the ſame 
gracious perſon ſhall be our judge, who 
died for our ſins—and that his goodneſs, 
we are aſſured, will ſtill operate towards 
us; and make the kindeſt allowances for 
all our infirmities. Es 
Hut leſt our hopes ſhould be too buoyant, 
let us conſider, on the other hand, what an 
awful detail againſt us will then appear. 
The ſubject of that grand enquiry will be 
all our tranſgreſſions of known duty—all 
our omiſſions of knowing better—our ſecret 
intentions—our indulged evil thoughts 
the bad motives, which often accompany 
our molt plauſible actions—and, we are 
told, even our idle words.—< He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” Then ſhall it 
be known, whether we have anſwered the 
great ends of life? — Whether we have 
made this world ſubſervient to a better ? 
— Whether we have prepared ourſelves for 
a ſtate of happineſs in heaven, Yy endea- 
vouring to communicate happineſs to our 
fellow-creatures upon earth? Whether we 
have reſtrained our appetites, and paſſions z 
and reduced them within the bounds of 
reaſon and religion? Or, whether we have 
given ourſelves up ta pleaſure, gain, or 
ambition; and formed ſuch attachments 
to this world, as fit us for nothing elle; 
and leave us no hopes either of gaining, 
or of enjoying a better? It will be happy 
for us, if on all theſe heads of inquiry, we 
can anſwer without diſmay.— Worldly diſ- 
tinctions, we know, will then be of no 
avail. The proudeſt of them will be then 
confounded. Naked came we into the 
world ; and naked muſt we return.” We 
can carry nothing beyond the grave, but 
our virtues, and our vices. 

I ſhall conclude what hath been ſaid on 
the laſt judgment with a collection of paſ- 


ſages 
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gular ſeries, though colle 


nature of its union wi 
We take it for granted, that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, have ſome 
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only our ideas of it can be obtained. 


And though moſt of theſe paſſages are 


figurative : yet as figures are intended to 
illuſtrate realicies, and are indeed the only 
illuſtrations of which this ſubject is capa- 


ble, we may take it ſor granted, that theſe 


figurative expreſſions are intended to con- 
vey a juſt idea of the truth —Wiuh a 
view to make the more impreſſion upon 
you, I ſhall place theſe 4 a in a re- 

ted from various 


Arts. 
r « The Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from 
heaven with his holy angels The trumpet 


ſhall ſound ; and all that are in the grave 


ſhall hear his voice, and come forth 
Then ſhall he fit upon the throne of his 
grory 3 and all nations ſhall be gathered 


before him — the books ſhall be opeucd ; 


and men ſhall be judged according to their 
works.— They who have finned without 
law, ſhall periſh {that is be judged) with- 


out law ; and they who have ſinned ia the 


law, ſhall be judged by the law. Unto 
whomſoever much is given, of him ſhall 
be much required. — 1 hen ſhall he ſay to 


them on his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed, 


inherit the kingdom prepared for you. 
And to them on his left, Depart from me, 
ye curſed, into everlaſting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels.— Then ſhall 
the righteous ſhine forth in the preſence of 
their father; while the wicked ſhall go 
into everlaſting puniſhment : there ſhall 


be wailing and gnaſhing of teeth. — What 


manner of perions ought we then to be in 
all holy converſation, and godlineſs ? look- 
ing for, and haſtening unto, the day of our 
Lord ; when the heavens being on fire, 
ſhall be diſſolved, and the elements ſhall 
melt with fervent hcat.—Wherefore, be- 
loved, ſeeing that we look for ſuch things, 
let us be diligent, that we may be found 
of him in peace, without ſpot, and blame- 
leſs; that each of us may receive that 
blefled ſentence, «© Well done, thou good 
and faithful ſervant : thou haſt been faith- 
ful over a little, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

| e beheve, farther, in * the Holy 
Ghoſt;“ that is, we believe every thing 
which the Scriptures tell us of the Holy 
Spirit of God. We inquire not into the 
the Godhead, 


kind of union, and ſome kind of diſtinQtion ; 


becauſe both this union and this diſtinction 
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are plainly pointed out in Scripture ; but 
how they exiſt we enquire not; con- 
cluding here, as in other points of diffi- 
culty, that if a clearer mtormation had 
been neceſſary, it would have been af- 
forded. 

With regard to the operations of the 
Holy Spirit of God, (beſides which, little 


more on this head is revealed) we believe, 


that it directed the apoſtles, and enabled 
them to propagate the goſpel—and that it 
will aſſiſt all good men in the conſcientious 
diſcharge of a pious liſe. 

The Scripture- doctrine, with regard ta 
the aſſiſtance we receive from the Holy 
Spirit of God, (which is the moſt eſſential 
part of this article) is briefly this: 

Our beſt endeavours are inſufficient, 
We are unprofitable ſervants, after all; 
and cannot pleaſe God, unleſs ſandiſied. 
and aſũſted by his Holy Spirit. Hence 
tne life of a good man hath been ſome- 
times called a ſtanding miracle; ſome- 
thing beyond the common 7 of na- 
ture. Jo attain any degree of goodneſs, 
we muſt be . alied | 

At the ſame time, we are aſſured of this 
aſſiſtance, if we ſtrive to obtain it by fer- 
vent prayer, and a pious life. If we truſt 
in ourſelves, we ſhall fail. If we truſt n 
God, without doing all we can ourſelves, 
we ſhall fail likewiſe. And if we con- 
tinue obſtinate in our perverſeneſs,, we 
may at length totally incapacitate our- 
ſelves from being the temples of the Holy 
Ghoſt. | 

And indeed what is there in all this, 
which common life does not daily illuſ- 
trate? Is any thing more common, than 
for the intellect of one man to aſſiſt that 
of another? Is not the whole ſcheme of 
education an infuſion of knowledge and 
virtue not our own? Is it not evident too, 
that nothing of this kind can be communi- 
cated without application on the part of 
the learner? Are not the efforts of the 
teacher in a manner neceſſarily propor- 
tioned to this application ? If the learner 
becomes languid in his purſuits, are not 
the endeavours of the teacher of courſe 
diſcouraged ? And will they not at length 
wholly fail, if it be found in the end they 
anſwer no purpoſe ?—In a manner ana- 
logous to this, the Holy Spirit of God co- 
operates with the endeavours of man, 
Our endeayours are neceflary to obtain 
God's aſſiſtance: and the more earneſtly 
theſe endeavours are exerted, the meaſure 
of this grace will of courſe be grooms: 

ut, 
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. But, on the other hand, if theſe endea- 
wours languifh, the aſſiſtance of Heaven 
will leffen in proportion; and if we behave 
with obſtinate perverſeneſs, it will by de- 
grees wholly fail. It will not always 
| with man; but will leave him a 
melancholy prey to his own vicious incli- 
nations. 

As to the manner, in which this ſpi- 
ritual aſſiſtance is conveyed, we make no 
Inquiry. We can as httle comprehend it, 
as we can the action of our ſouls upon our 
bodies. We are fenfible, that our ſouls 
do act upon our bodies; and it is a belief 
equally conſonant to reaſon, that the divine 
Influence may act upon our fouls. The 
advocate for natural religion need not be 
reminded, that among the heathens a 
divine influence was a received opinion. 
The prieſts of every oracle were ſuppoſed 
to be inſpired by their gods; and the 
heroes of antiquity were univerſally be- 
Heved to act under the influence of a ſu- 

tural affiſtance ; by which it was con- 
ceived they performed actions beyond hu- 
man power. — 'This ſhews, at leaft, that 
there is no:hing in this doctrine repugnant 
to reaſon. Gilp:n. 


§ 125. Creed continued. The Holy Catho- 
lic Church, c. 


We believe, farther, in the “holy ca- 
tholic church, and the © communion of 
ſaints. 

4 believe in the holy catholic church,“ 
is certainly a very obſcure expreſſion to a 
proteſtant; as it is very capable of a 
popiſh conſtruction, implying our truſt in 
the infallibility of the church; whereas we 
attribute mfallibility to no church upon 
earth. 'The moſt x Bok fenſe, therefore, 
In winch it can be confidered as a proteſ- 
tant article of our belief, is this, that we 
call no particular ſociety of chriſtians a 
holy catholic church; but believe, that all 
true and fimcere chriſtians, of whatever 
communion, or particular opinion, ſhall be 
the objects of God's mercy. The patri- 
archal covenant was confined to a few. 
'The jewiſh church ftood alſo on a very 
narrow baſis. But the chriſtian church, 
we believe, is truly catholic: its gracious 
offers are made to all mankind; and God 
through Chriſt will take out of every na- 
tion ſuch as ſhalt be ſaved. 8 
The“ communion of ſaints,“ is an ex- 
preſſion equally obſcure: and whatever 
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might have been the original meaning of 
it, 1 certainly does not — itſelf * a 
very obvious one to us. If we ſay we 
mean by it, that good chriſtians living to- 
gether on earth, ſhould exerciſe all offices 
of charity among themſelves, no one will 
eontradict the article; but many perhaps 
may aſk, Why is it made an article of 
faith? It relates not ſo much to faith, as 
to practice: and the ten commandments 
might juſt as well be introduced as articles 
of our belief. 

To this I can only ſuggeſt, that it may 
have a place among the articles of our 
creed, as a teſt of our.enlarged ideas of 
chriſtianity, and as oppoſed to the narrow- 


mindedneſs of ſome chriſtians, who har. 


bour very uncharitable opinions againſt all 
who are not of their own church; and 
ſcruple not to ſhew their opinions by un- 
charitable actions. The papiſts particu- 
larly deny ſalvation to any but thoſe of 
their own communion, and perſecute thoſe 
of other perſuaſions where they have the 
power.,—[n oppoſition to this, we 1 
our belief of the great chriſtian law of 
charity. We believe we ought to think 
charitably of good chriſtians of all deno- 


minations; and ought to practiſe a free 


and unreſtramed communion of . charitable 
offices towards them. 

In this Iight the ſecond part of the 
article depends upon the firſt. By the 
« holy catholic church,“ we mean all ſin- 
cere chriſtians, of whatever church, or 
peculiarity of opinion ; and by « the com- 
munion of ſaints,” a kind and charitable 
behaviour towards them. 

Though it is probable this was not the 
original meaning of the article, yet as the 
reformers of the liturgy did not think it 
proper to make an alteration, we are led to 
ſeek ſuch a ſenſe as appears moſt conſiſtent 
with ſcripture. — We are aſſured, that this 
article, as well as the“ deſcent into hell, 
is not of the ſame antiquity as the reſt of 
the creed *. | 

We profeſs our belief farther in the 
« forgiveneſs of fins.” — The Scripture- 
doctrine of fin, and of the guilt, which 
ariſes from it, is this: 

Man was originally created in a ſtate of 
innocence, yet hable to fall. Had he per- 
ſevered in his obedience, he might have 
enjoyed that happineſs, which is the con- 
ſequence of perfect virtue. But when this 
happy ſtate was loſt, his paſſions and ap- 


* See Binghart's Antiquities, vol. iv. chap. 3. 


petites 
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petites became diſordered, and prone to 
evil. Since that tume we have all been, 
more or leſs, involved in fin, and are all 


therefore, in the Scripture-language, un- 


der the curſe; that is, we are naturally 
in a ſtate of unpardoned guilt. 

In this mournful exigence, what was to 
be done? In a ſtate of nature, it is true, 
we might be ſorry for our ſins. Nature 
too might dictate repentance. But ſorrow 
and repentance, though they may put us 
on our guard for the future, can make no 
atonement for ſins already committed. A 
reſolution to run no more into debt may 
make us cautious; but can never diſcharge 
a debt already contracted “. 

In this diftreſs of nature, Jeſus Chriſt 


came into the world. He threw a Light 


upon the gloom that ſurrounded us.—tite 
ſhewed us, that in this world we were loft 
that the law of nature could not ſave us 
— that the tenor of that law was perfect 
obedience, with which we could not com- 
ply—but that God, thro' his mediation, 


offered us a method of regaining happineſs 


— that he came to make that atonement 
for us, which we could not make for our- 
ſelves—and to redeem us from that guilt, 
which would otherwiſe overwhelm us — 
that faith and obedience were, on our parts, 
the conditions required in this gracious co- 
venant—and that God promiſed us, on his, 
the pardon of our fins, and everlaſting life 
that we were firſt therefore to be made 


holy through the goſpel of Chriſt, and 


then we might N ſalvation through 


his death: Us, who were dead in tret- 
paſſes and fins, would he quicken. Chriſt 
would redeem us from the curſe of the 
law. By grace we ſhould be ſaved thro? 
faith; and that not of ourſelves : it was 
the gift of God. Not of works, leſt any 
man ſhould boaſt.“ Gilpin, 


$ 126. Creed continued. — Reſarrection of the 
| # Body. 

We believe farther “ in the reſurrec- 
tion of the body.“ — This article pre- 
_ our belief in the unmortality of the 
oul, | 
What that principle of life is, which 
we call the ſoul; how it is diſtinguiſhed 
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from mere animal life ;- how it is con- 
nected with the body; and in what ſtate 
it ſubſiſts, when its bodily functions ceaſe 3 
are among thoſe indiſſoluble queſtions, 
with which nature every where abounds, 
But notwithſtanding the difficulties, which 
attend the diſcuſſion of theſe queſtions, the 
truth itſelf hath in all ages of the world 
been the popular creed. Men believed 
their ſouls were immortal from their own 
feelings, ſo impreſſed with an expectation 
of immortality from oblerving the pro- 
greflive ſtate of the ſoul, capable, even af- 
ter the body had attained its full ſtrength, 
of ſtill higher improvements both in know- 
ledge, and in habits of virtue—from the 
analogy of all nature, dying and revivin 
in every part—from their ſituation here 
apparently incomplete in itſelf; and from 
a variety of other topics, which the reaſon 
of man was able to ſuggeſt, But though 
nature could obſcurely ſuggeſt this great 
truth ; yet Chriſtianity alone threw a clear 
light upon it, and impreſſed it with a fall 
degree of conviction upon our minds. 

But the article before us proceeds_a ſtep 
farther. It not only unphes the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul; but aſſerts the reſurrec- 
tion of the body..-Nor was this doctrine 
wholly new to nature. In its conceptions 
of a future life, we always find the foul in 
an imbodied ſtate. It was airy indeed 
and bloodleſs ; but {till it had the parts of 
a human body, and. could perform all its 
operations. 

In theſe particulars the Scripture does 
not gratify our curioſity. From various 
paſſages we are led to believe, that the 
body ſhall certainly riſe again: but in 
what manner, or of what ſubſtance, we 
pretend not to examine. We learn “ that 
it is town in corruption, and raiſed in in- 
corruption; that it is ſown in diſhonour, 
and raiſed in glory; that it is fown a na- 
tural body, and raiſed a ſpiritual body:“ 
from all which we gather, that whatever 
ſameneſs our bodies may have, they will 
hereafter take a more ſpiritualized nature; 
and will not be ſubject to thoſe infirmities, 
to which they were ſubject on earth. Far- 
ther on this head, it behoves us not to in- 
quire. | 


Thus Mr. Jenyns expreſſes the ſame thing: © The puniſhment of vice is a debt due to juſticey 
« which cannot be remitted without compenſation : repentance can be nv compenſation, It may 
change a wicked man's diſpoſitions, and prevent his offending for the future; but can lay no claim 
to pardon for whit is paſt. If any one by profligacy and extravagance coutracts a debt, repentance 
„ may make him wiſer, and hinder him from running into farther diſtreſſes, but can never pay off his 
old bonds, for Which he mutt be ever accountable, unleſs they are diſcharged by himſelf, or ſome 


« other in his ſtead.” 
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View oi the Intern. Evid, p. 112. 
Inſtead, 
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Inſtead, 4 Gig of entering into any 
metaphyſical diſquiſitions of identity, or 
any other curious points, in which this 


deep ſubjet might engage us, all which, 
as 


are founded upon uncertainty, 
muſt end in doubt, it is better to draw this 
dofrine, as well as all others, into practi- 
eal uſe: and the uſe we ought to make of 
is is, to pay that regard to our bodies, 
which is to them—not vainly to adorn 
not luxuriouſly to pamper them; but to 
keep them as much as poſſible from the 
—ĩů1 of the world; and to lay them 

in the grave undefiled, there to be 
ſealed up in expectation of a bleſſed reſur- 
rection. 

Laſtly, we believe © in the life everlaſt- 
ing: in which article we expreſs our 
faith in the eternity of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments. 

This article is nearly related to the laſt, 
and 1s involved in the ſame obſcurity. In 
what the reward of the virtuous will con- 
faſt, after death, our reaſon gives us no 
information. Conjecture indeed it will, 
in a matter which ſo nearly concerns us; 
and it hath conjectured in all ages: but 
information it hath none, except from the 
word of God; and even there, our limit- 
ed capacities can receive it only in general 
and figurative expreſſions. We are told, 
there will then reign fulneſs of joy, and 
pleafures for evermore— that the righteous 
Mall have an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, that fadeth not away here they 
fhall ſhine forth, as the ſun, in the preſence 
of their father—where error, and fin, and 
miſery ſhall be no more—where ſhall be 
aſſembled an innumerable company of an- 
gels, the general aſſembly of the church, 

e ſpirits of juſt men made perfect that 
they ſhall neither hunger, nor thirſt any 
more — that all tears ſhall be wiped from 
their eyes— that there ſhall be neither 
death, nor ſorrow, nor pain.“ 

From theſe, and ſuch expreſſions as 
theſe, though we cannot colle& the' entire 
nature of a future ſtate of happineſs, yet 
we can eaſily gather a few circumſtances, 
which muſt of courſe attend it; as, that it 
will be very great—that it will laſt for 
ever—that 1t will be of a nature entirely 
different from the happineſs of this world 
that, as in this world, our paſſions and 


* 


Viſcera.— 


Roſtroque immanis vultur obunco 
Immortale jecur tundens, fozcundaque pænis 


e ee in the next, reaſon and 
virtue will have the ſuperiority“ hunger 
and thirſt, tears and ſorrow, we read, 
« will be no more — that is, all uneaſy 
2 and appetites will then be annihi- 
ated—all vain fears will be then removed 
all anxious and intruding cares and we 
ſhall feel ourſelves compleat and perfect; 
and our happineſs, not dependent, as here, 
upon a thouſand precarious circumſtances, 


both within and without ourſelves, but 


conſiſtent, uniform, and ſtable. 
On the other hand, we pretend not to 


inquire in what the puniſhment of the 


wicked conſiſts. In the Scripture we find 
many expreſſions, from which we gather, 
that it will be very great. It is there 
called, « an everlaſting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels—where the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is never quenched 
—where ſhall be weeping, and gnaſhing of 
teeth—where the yd ſhall drink of the 
wrath of God, poured without mixture 
into the cup of his indignation — where 
they ſhall have no reſt, neither by day nor 
night.“ 

Though it becomes us certainly to put 
our interpretations with the greateſt cau- 
tion and humility upon ſuch paſſages as 
theſe ; yet “the worm that never dieth,”? 
and “ the fire that is never quenched,” 
are ſtrong expreſſions, and hardly to be 
evaded by any refinements of verbal eriti- 
ciſm. Let the deiſt bravely argue down 
his fears, by demonſtrating the abſurdity 
of conſuming a ſpirit in material fire. Let 
him fully explain the nature of future pu- 
niſhment ; and convince us, that where it 
cannot reform, it muſt be unjuſt. —But let 
us, with more modeſty, lay our hands 
humbly upon our breaſts, confeſs our 1g- 
rance ; revere the appointments of God, 
whatever they may be; and prepare to 
meet them with holy hope, and trembling 
Joy, and awful ſubmiſſion to his righteous 
will 


nity of future puniſhments appeared no 
ſuch unreaſonable doctrine. Their ſtate 
of the damned was of eternal duration. 
A vulture for ever tore thoſe entrails, 
which were for ever renewed *. 

Of one thing, however, we may be 


well aſſured (which may ſet us entirely at. 


Sedet, æternumque ſedebit 


— — 


En. vi. 596. 


Infelix Theſeus. ?- Ib. 616. 


reſt 


To the unenlightened heathen the eter- 
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reſt in all our enquiries on this deep ſub- 
ject), that every thing will, in the end, be 
right that a juſt and merciful God muſt 
agreeably to juſtice and mercy—and 
that the firſt of theſe attributes will moſt 
aſſuredly be tempered with the latter. 

From the doctrine of future rewards 
and puniſhments, the great and moſt con- 
vincing practical truth which ariſes, is, that 
we cannot exert too much pains in quali- 
fying ourſelves for the happineſs of a fu- 
ture world. As this happineſs will lai! for 
ever, how beneficial will be the exchange 
—this world, „which is but for a moment, 
for that everlaſting weight of glory, wluch 
fadeth not away! 

Vice, on the other hand, receives the 
greateſt diſcouragement from this doc- 
trine, as every fin we commit in this world 
may be conſidered as an addition to an 
everlaſting account in the next. G/pzr. 


$ 127. On the Ten Commandments. 


Having conſidered the articles of our 
faith, we proceed to the rules of our prac- 
tice. Theſe, we know, are of ſuch im- 
portance, that, let our faith be what it 
will, unleſs it influence our hves, it 1s of 
no value. At the ſame time, if it be 
what 1t ought to be, it will certainly have 
this influence. 

On this head, the ten commandments 
are firſt placed before us; from which tac 
compoſers of the catechiſm, as well as 
many other divines, have drawn a com- 
pleat ſyſtem of chriſtian duties. But this 
15 perhaps rather too much *. Boch Mo- 


ſes, in the law, and Chriſt in the goſpel, 


ſeem to have inlarged greatly on morals : 
and each of them, eſpecially the latter, to 
have added many practical rules, wiich do 
not obviouſly fall under any of the com- 
mandments. 
But though we cannot call the deca- 
logue a compleat rule of duty, we accept 
it with the utmoſt reverence, as the firſt 
great written law that ever God commu- 
nicated to man. We conſider it as an 
eternal monument, inſcribed by the finger 
of God himſelf, with a few ſtrong, indcli- 
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ble characters; not defining the minntiz 
of morals; but injoining thoſe great duties 
only, which have the moſt particular influ- 
ence upon the happineſs of ſociety ; and 
prohibiting thoſe enormous crimes, which 
are the greateſt ſources of its diſtreſs, - 

The ten commandments are divided 
into two parts, from their being originally 
written upon two tables. From hence one 
table is ſuppoſed to contain our duty to 
God; the other, our duty to man. But 
this ſeems to be an unauthorized diviſton ; 
and hath a tendency to a verbal miſtake z 
as if ſome duties were owing to God z 
and others to man: whereas in fact we 
know that all duties are equally owing to 
God —: lowever, if we avoid this miſcon- 
ception, the diviſion into our duty to God, 
and our duty to man, may be a convenient 
one.—'[he four firſt commandments are 
contained in the firſt table : the remaining 
fix in the ſecond. 

At the head of them ſtands a prohi- 
biticn to acknowledge more than one 
Gd. * 

Ihe ſecond commandment bears a near 
re u ion to the firſt. The former forbids 


| polytneiſm; the latter idolatry: and with 


this belief, and practice, which generally 
accompanied each other, all the nations of 
the carth were tainted, when theſe com- 
mandments were given : eſpecially thoſe 
nations, by whom the Jews were ſur- 
rounded. 

The third commandment injoins reve- 
rence to God's name. This is a ſtrong 
religious reſtraint in private life; and as a. 
ſolemn oath is the ſtricteſt obligation a- 
mong men, nothing can be of greater ſer- 
vice to ſociety, than to hold it in general 
reſpect. 

The fourth commands the obſervance 
of the ſabbath; as one of the beſt means 
of preſerving a ſenſe of God, and of reli- 
gion in the minds of men. 

The ſecond table begins with injoining 
obedience to parents ; a duty in a peculiar 
manner adapted to the Jewiſh ſtate, before 
any regular government was erected. The 
temporal promiſe, which guards it, and 


* In the fourth volume of Biſhop Warburton's commentary on Pope's works, in the ſecond ſatire 


ef Dr. Donne, are theſe lines: 


Of whoſe ttrange crimes no cannoniſt can tell 
In which commandment's large contents they dwell. 
« The original,“ ſays the biſhop, “ is more humorous. 
In winch commandment's large receipt they dwell ; 
ec as if the ten commandments were ſo wide, as to itand ready to receive every thing, which either 
te the law cf nature, or the goſpel commands. A juſt ridicule on thoſe practical commentators, as 


« they are called, who include all moral aud rcagious duties within them.“ 


which 


Anſtead, therefore, of entering into any 
metaphyſical diſquiſitions of identity, or 
any other curious points, in which this 
deep ſubjet might engage us, all which, 
as are founded upon uncertainty, 
maſt end in doubt, it is better to draw this 
dofrine, as well as all others, into practi- 
eal uſe : and the uſe we ought to make of 
N is, to Fes that regard to our bodies, 
which 1s to them—not vainly to adorn 
not luxuriouſly to pamper them; but to 
keep them as much as poſſible from the 
— of the world; and to lay them 

in the grave undefiled, there to be 
ſealed up in expectation of a bleſſed reſur- 
rection. 

Laſtly, we believe © in the life everlaſt- 
ing: in which article we expreſs our 
faith in the eternity of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments. 

This article is nearly related to the laſt, 
and is involved in the ſame obſcurity. In 
what the reward of the virtuous will con- 
ſiſt, after death, our reaſon gives us no 
information. Conjecture indeed it will, 
in a matter which ſo nearly concerns us; 
and it hath conjectured in all ages: but 
information it hath none, except from the 
word of God; and even there, our limit- 
ed capacities can receive it only in general 
and figurative expreſſions. We are told, 
« there will then reign fulneſs of joy, and 
pleafures for evermore—that the righteous 
mall have an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, that fadeth not away where they 
fhall ſhine forth, as the ſun, in the preſence 
of their father—where error, and fin, and 
miſery ſhall be no more—where ſhall be 
aſſembled an innumerable company of an- 
gels, the general aſſembly of the church, 

e ſpirits of juſt men made perfect - that 
they ſhall neither hunger, nor thirſt any 
more — that all tears ſhall be wiped ſrom 
their eyes— that there ſhall be neither 
death, nor ſorrow, nor pain.“ 

From theſe, and ſuch expreſſions as 
theſe, though we cannot collect the entire 
nature of a future ſtate of happineſs, yet 
we can eaſily gather a few circumſtances, 
which muſt of courſe attend it; as, that it 
will be very great—that it will laſt for 
ever—that 1t will be of a nature entirely 
different from the happineſs of this world 
that, as in this world, our paſſions and 
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appetites prevail; in the next, reaſon and 
virtue will have the ſuperiority—* hunger 
and thirſt, tears and ſorrow,”* we read, 
will be no more“ — that is, all uneaſy 
— and appetites will then be annihi- 
ated—all vain fears will be then removed 
all anxious and intruding cares and we 
ſhall feel ourſelves compleat and perfect; 
and our happineſs, not dependent, as here, 
upon a thouſand precarious circumſtances, 
both within and without ourſelves, but 
conſiſtent, uniform, and ſtable. 

On the other hand, we pretend not to 


inquire in what the puniſhment of the 


wicked conſiſts. In the Scripture we find 
many expreſſions, from which we gather, 
that it will be very great. It is there 
called, “ an everlaſting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels—where the worm 
dieth not, and the ire is never quenched 
schere ſhall be weeping, and gnaſhing of 
teeth—where the wicked ſhall drink of the 
wrath of God, poured without mixture 
into the cup of his indignation — where 
they ſhall have no reſt, neither by day nor 
night.” 

Though it becomes us certainly to put 
our interpretations with the greateſt cau- 
tion and humility upon ſuch paſſages as 
theſe ; yet «© the worm that never dieth,”” 
and © the fire that is never quenched,” 
are ſtrong expreſſions, and hardly to be 
evaded by any refinements of verbal criti- 
ciſm. Let the deiſt bravely argue down 
his fears, by demonſtrating the abſurdity 
of conſuming a ſpirit in material fire. Let 
him fully explain the nature of future pu- 
niſhment ; and convince us, that where it 
cannot reform, it muſt be unjuſt. —Bur let 
us, with more modeſty, lay our hands 
humbly upon our breaſts, confeſs our 1g- 
rance ; revere the appointments of God, 
whatever they may be; and prepare to 
meet them with holy hope, and trembling 
Joy, and awful ſubmiſſion to lus righteous 
will. 

To the unenlightened heathen the eter- 
nity of future puniſhments appeared no 
ſuch unreaſonable doctrine. Their ftate 
of the damned was of eternal duration. 
A vulture for ever tore thoſe entrails, 
which were for ever renewed “. 

Of one thing, however, we may be 


well aſſured (which may ſet us entirely at. 


Roſtroque immanis vultur obunco 


Immortale jecur tundens, fœcundaque pænis 


Viſcera.— 
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Infelix Theſeus. moomeemenn geen mongwennccnnct 
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reft in all our enquiries on this deep ſub- 
ject), that every thing will, in the end, be 
richt that a juſt and merciful God muſt 
14 agreeably to juſtice and mercy and 
that the firſt of theſe attributes will moſt 
aſſuredly be tempered with the latter. 

From the doctrine of future rewards 
and puniſhments, the great and moſt con- 
vincing practical truth which ariſes, is, that 
we cannot exert too much pains in quali- 
fying ourſelves for the happineſs of a fu- 
ture world. As this happineſs will lai! for 
ever, how beneficial will be the exchange 
this world, „which is but for a moment, 
for that everlaſting weight of glory, which 
fadeth not away! 

Vice, on the other hand, receives the 
greateſt diſcouragement from this dcc- 
trine, as every fin we commit in this world 
may be conſidered as an addition to an 
everlaſting account in the next. Clin. 


$ 127. On the Ten Commandments. 


Having conſidered the articles of our 
faith, we proceed to the rules of our prac - 
tice. Theſe, we know, are of ſuch im- 
portance, that, let our faith be what it 
will, unleſs it influence our lives, it is of 
no value. At the ſame time, if it be 
what it ought to be, it will certainly have 
this influence. 

On this head, the ten commandments 
are firſt placed before us; from which tic 
compoſers of the catechiſm, as well as 
many other divines, have drawn a com- 
pleat ſyſtem of chriſtian duties. But this 
15 perhaps rather too much *. Boch Mo- 
ſes, in the law, and Chriſt in the goſpel, 
ſeem to have inlarged greatly on morals: 
and each of them, eſpecially the latter, to 
have added many practical rules, wiich do 
not obviouſly fall under any of the com- 
mandments. 8 

But though we cannot call the deca- 
logue a compleat rule of duty, we acccpt 
it with the utmoſt reverence, as the firſt 
great written law that ever God commu- 
nicated to man. We conſider it as an 
eternal monument, inſcribed by the finger 


of God himſelf, with a few ſtrong, indcli- 


it 
ble characters; not defining the minntiz 
of morals; but injoining thoſe great duties 
only, which have the moſt particular influ- 
ence upon the happineſs of ſociety ; and 
prohibiting thoſe enormous crimes, which 
are the greateſt ſources of its diſtreſs. 

The ten commandments are divided 
into two parts, from their being originally 
written upon two tables. From hence one 
table is ſuppoſed to contain our duty to 
God; the other, our duty to man. But 
this ſeems to be an unauthorized diviſton ; 
and hath a tendency to a verbal miſtake ; 
as if ſome duties were owing to God; 
and others to man: whereas in fact we 
know that all duties are equally owing to 
God. —:lowever, if we avoid this miſcon- 
ception, the diviſion into our duty to God. 
ard our duty to man, may be a convenient 
one.—The four firſt commandments are 
contained in the firſt table: the remaining 
fix in the ſecond. | 

At the head of them ſtands a prohi- 
bition to acknowledge more than one 
God. 

[he ſecond commandment bears a near 
re ion to the firſt. The former forbids 
polytneiſm; the latter idolatry : and with 
this belief, and practice, which generally 
accompanied each other, all the nations of 
the carth were tainted, when theſe com- 
mandments were given: eſpecially thoſe 
nations, by whom the Jews were ſur- 
rounded, 

The third commandment injoins reve- 
rence to God's name. This is a ftrong 
religious reftraint in private life; and as a. 
ſolemn oath is the ſtricteſt obligation a- 
mong men, nothing can be of greater ſer- 
vice to ſociety, than to hold it in general 
reſpect. 

The fourth commands the obſervance 
of the ſabbath; as one of the beſt means 
of preſerving a ſenſe of God, and of reli- 
gion in the minds of men. 

The ſecond table begins with injoining 
obedience to parents; a duty in a peculiar 
manner adapted to the Jewiſh ſtate, before 
any regular government was erected. The 
temporal promiſe, which guards it, and 


* In the fourth volume of Biſhop Warburton's commentary on Pope's works, in the ſecond ſatire 


ef Dr. Donne, are theſe lines: 


Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no cannoniſt can tell 
In which commandment's large contents they dwell. 
« The original,” ſays the biſhop, “ is more humorous. 
In which commandracnt's large receipt they dwell ; 
te as if the ten commandments were ſo wide, as to tend ready to receive every thing, which either 


* the law cf nature, or the goſpel commands. 


A juſt ridicule on thoſe practical commentators, as 


they are called, who include all moral and rcagi.ous duties within them.“ 


which 


"Rs 
which can relate only to the 2 ma 
either mean a promiſe of long life to e 
individual, who obſerved the precept : or, 
of ſtability to the whole nation upon the 
general obſervance of it: which is perhaps 
a better interpretation. | 
The five next commandments are pro- 
Mhitions of the moſt capital crimes, which 
pollute the heart of man, and injure the 
peace of ſociety. | 
I The firſt of them forbids murder, which 
Is the preateſt injury that one man can do 
another; as of all crimes the damage in 
this is the moſt irre le. 


parab 
The ſeventh commandment forbids a- 


_ dultery. The black infidelity, and injury 
which accompany this crime ; the confu- 

| Kon in families, which often ſucceeds it; 
and the general tendency it hath to deſtroy 
all the dameſtic happineſs of ſociety, ſtain 
It with a very high degree of guilt. 
" The ſecurity of our property is the ob- 
je of the eighth commandment. 
The ſec of our characters, is the 
object of the ninth. 
Ihe tenth reſtrains us not only from the 
actual commiſſion of ſin; but from thoſe 
bad inclinations, which give it birth. 

After the commandments follows a 
commentary upon them, intitled, « our 
duty to God,“ and « our duty to our 
neighbour z?* the latter of which might 
more properly be intitled, * Our duty to 
our neighbour and ourſelves.“ - Theſe 
ſeem intended as an explanation of the 
commandments upon Chrittian principles; 
with the addition of other duties, which do 
not properly fall under any of them. On 
theſe we ſhall be more large. 

The firſt part of our duty to God, is, © to 
c believe in him ;?* which is the founda- 
ion of all religion, and therefore offers it- 
ſelf firſt to our conſideration. But this 
great point hath been already conſidered. 

The next branch of our \ to God, 
4s to fear him. The fear of God is im- 
-prefled equally upon the righteous man, 
and the ſinner. But the fear of the ſinner 
conſiſts only in the dread of puniſhment. 
It is the neceſſary conſequence of guilt ; 
and is not that fear, which we * — as 
a duty. The fear of God here meant, 
conſiſts in that reverential awe, that con- 
ſtant apprehenſion of his preſence, which 
ſecures us from offending him. When we 
are before our ſuperiors, we naturally feel 
a reſpect, which prevents our doing any 
thing indecent in their fight, Such (only 
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religious reſtraint affords. 


in a higher degree) ſhould be our reys. 
„Nr. God, 4 whoſe ſight, we knoy, as 
always ſtand. If a ſenſe of the divine pre. 
ſence hath ſuch an influence over us, as to 
check the bad tendency of our thought, 
words, and actions; we may properly be 
ſaid to be impreſſed with the fear of God. 
If not, we negle& one of the beſt means 
of checking vice; which the whole circle of 


ome people go a ſtep farther ; ang 
ſay, that as every degree of light beha- 
viour, though ſhort, of an indecency, is 
improper before our ſuperiors ; ſo is it 
likewiſe in the preſence of Almighty God, 
who is ſo much ſuperior to every thing 
that can be called great on earth. 

But this is the language of ſuperſtition, 
Mirth, within the I, of innocence, 
cannot be offenſive to God. He is offend. 
ed only with vice. Vice, in the loweſt 
degree, is hateful to him: but a formal 
ſet behaviour can be neceſſary only to 
preſerve human diſtinctions. 

The next duty to God is that of love, 
which 1s founded upon his goodneſs to his 
creatures. Even this world, mixed as it 
is with evil, exhibits various marks of the 
goodneſs of the Deity. Moſt men indeed 


place their affections too much upon it, g 
and rate it at too high a value: but in the 
opinion even of wiſe men, it deſerves ſome n 
eſtimation. The acquiſition of knowledge, 8 
in all its branches; the intercourſe of ſo- e 
ciety ; the contemplation of the wonderful { 


works of God, and all the beauteous ſcenes 


of nature; nay, even the low inclinations 


n 
of animal life, when indulged with ſobricty c 
and moderation, furniſh various modes of c 
pleaſure and enjoyment. \ 
Let this world however go for little. In ] 
contemplating a future life, the enjoyments 
of this are loſt. It is in the contempla- 
tion of futurity, that the chriſtian views 
the goodneſs of God in the fulleſt light. | 
When he ſees the Deity engaging himſelf | 
by covenant to make our ſhort abode here 
a preparation for our eternal happineſs 
hereafter —when he is aſſured that this 
happineſs is not only eternal, but of the 
pureſt and moſt perfect kind—when he 
ſees God, as a father, opening all his ſtores 
of love and kindneſs, to bring back to 
himſelf a race of creatures fallen from 
their original perfection, and totally loſt 
through their own folly, perverſenels, and 
wickedneſs ; then it 1s that the evils of 
ate em as atoms in the ſun-beam ; the 
| divine 


' vine nature s overflowing with 
— to — 7 av) and calls forth every 
exertion of our gratitude and love. 

That the enjoyments of a future ſtate; 
jn whatever thoſe enjoyments conſiſt, are 


the gift of God, is ſufficiently obvious: 
but with regard to the government of this 


world, there is often among men a fort of 
infidelity, which aſeribes all events to tacir 
own prudence and induſtry. Things ap- 

ar to run in a Rated courſe; and the fin- 

er of God, which acts unſeen, is never 
ſuppoſed. | g 

And, no doubt, our own induſtry and 
prudence have a great ſnare in procuring 
for us the blefiings of life. God hath an- 
nexed them as' the reward of ſuch exer- 
tions. But can we fuppoic, that iuch ex- 
ertions will be of any tervice to us, unleſs 


the providence of God tarow opportunities 


in our way ? All the means of worldly hap- 
pineſs are ſurcly no other than the means 
of his goverament. Iviotes faw among 
the es a «trad of infidelity like this, 
when he forbad the people to ſay in their 
hearts,“ My power, and the might of my 
hands hath gotten me this wealth :'? where- 
as, he adds, they ought to remember, 
That it is the Lord who giveta power to 
get wealth.“ 5 

Others again have objected to the good- 
neſs of God, his permiſſion of evil. A 
good God, ſay they, would have prevent- 
ed it; and have placed his creatures in a 
ſituation beyond the diſtreſies of life. 

With regard to man, there ſeems to be 
no great difficulty in this matter. It is 
enough, ſurely, that God has put the means 
of comfort in our power. In the natural 
world, he hath given us remedies againſt 
hunger, cold, and diſcaſe; and in the mo- 
ral world, againſt the miſchief of ſin. 
Even death itſelf, the lait great evil, he 
hath ſhewn us how we may change into 
the moſt conſummate bleſſing. A ſtate of 
trial, therefore, and a future world, ſeem 
ealily to ſet things to rights on this head. 

the miſery of the brute creation is in- 


deed more unaccountable. But have we. 


not the modeſty to ſuppoſe, that this diffi- 
culty may be owing to our ignorance ? 
And that on the ſtrength of what we know 
of the wiſdom of God, we may venture to 
truſt him for thoſe parts which we cannot 
comprehend ? 

One truth, after all, is very apparent, 
that if we ſhould argue ourſelves into 
atheiſm by the untractableneſs of theſe 


ſub je cts, we thould be ſo far from getting 
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rid of our difficulties, that, if we reaſon 


juſtly, ten thouſand greater would ariſe, 
either from conſidering the world under no 
ruler, or under one of our own imagin- 
ing. 

There remains one farther conſidera- 
tion with regard to the love of God, and 
that 15, the meaſure of it. We are told we 
ought to love him “ with all our heart, 


with all our foul, and with all our ftrength.” 


Theſe are ſtrong expreſſions, and ſeem to 
imply a greater warmth of aſtec tion, than 
many people may perhaps find they 'can 
exert. The affections of ſome are natu- 
rally cool, and little excited by any objects. 
The guilty perſon is he, whoſe affections 
are warm in every thing but religion. 
The obvious meaning therefore of the ex- 
preſſion is, that whether our affections are 
cool or warm, we ſhould make God our 
chief good mat we ſhould ſet our affec- 
tions more upon him, than upon any thing 
elſe — and that, for his ſake, and for the 
ſake of his laws, we ſhould be ready to re- 
ſign every thing we have, and even life it- 
ſelf. So that the words ſeem nearly of the 
ſame import with thoſe of the apoftle, « Set 
your affections on things above, and not 
on things on the earth.“ Gilpin. 


§ 128. Weorjoip and Honour of God. 


Our next duty to God, is, to worſhip 
him, to give him thanks, to put our whole 
truſt in him, and to call upon him. 

Since the obſervance of the ſabbath is 
founded upon many wiſe and juſt reaſons, 
what have they to anſwer for, who not 
only neglect this inſtitution themſelves, but 
bring it by their example into contempt 
with others ? I ſpeak not to thoſe who 
make it a day of common diverſion; who, 
laying ahde ail decency, and breaking 
through all civil and religious regulations, 
ſpend it in the moſt licentious amuſements ; 
ſuch people are paſt all reproof : but I 
ſpeak to thoſe, who in other things profeſs 
themſelves to be ſerious people; and, one 
might hope, would act right, when they 
were convinced what was ſo. 

But our prayers, whether in public, or 
in private, are only an idle parade, uulets 
we put our truſt in God. 

By putting our truſt in God, is meant 
depending upon him, as our happinels, and 
our refuge. | 

Human nature 1s always endeavouring 
either to remove pain; or, it eaſe be ob- 
tained, to acquire happineſs. And thoſe 
things are certainly the moſt eligible, which 
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in theſe reſpects are the moſt effectual. 
The world, it is true, makes us flattering 
promiſes: but who can ſay that it will keep 
them? We confiſt of two parts, a body, 
and a ſoul. Both of theſe want the means 
of happineſs, as well as the removal of 
evil. But the world cannot even afford 
them to the body. Its means of happi- 
neſs, to thoſe who depend upon them as 
ſuch, are, in a thouſand inſtances, unſatis- 
tying. Even, at beſt, they will fail us in 

e end. While pain, diſeaſes, and death, 
ſhew us, that the world can afford no re- 
fuge againſt bodily diſtreſs. And if it 
cannot afford the means of happineſs, and 
of ſecurity, to the body, how much leſs 
can we ſuppoſe it able to afford them to the 
ſoul ? | 

Nothing then, we ſee, in this world, is a 
ſufficient toundation for truſt : nor indeed 
can any thing be but Almighty God, who 
affords us the only means of happineſs, 
and is our only real refuge in diſtreſs. On 
him, the more we truſt, the greater we ſhall 


feel our ſecurity; and that man who has, 


on juſt religious motives, confirmed in 
himſelf this truſt, wants nothing elſe to ſe- 
cure his happineſs. The world may wear 
what aſpect it will: it is not on it that he 
depends. As far as prudence goes, he en- 
deavours to avoid the evils of life : but 
when they fall to his ſtare (as ſooner or 
later we muſt all ſhare them) he reſigns 
himſeif into the hands of that God who 
made him, and - who knows beſt how to 
diſpoſe of him. On him he thoroughly 
depends, and with him he has a conſtant 
intercourſe by prayer; truſting, that what- 
ever happens is agreeable to that juſt go- 
vernment, which God has eſtabliſhed ; 
and that, of conſequence, it muſt be belt. 

We are injoined next « to honour God's 
holy name.“ 

The name of God is accompanied with 
ſuch ideas of greatneſs and reverence, that 
it ſhould never paſs our lips without ſag- 
geſting thoſe ideas. Indeed it ſhould ne- 
ver be mentioned, but with a kind of aw- 
ful heſitation, and on the moſt ſolemn oc- 
caſions: either in ſerious diſcourſe, or, 
when we invoke God in prayer, or when 
we {wear by his name. 

In this laſt light we are here particu- 


larly injoined to honour the name of God. 


A ſolemn oath is an appeal to God him- 
ſelf; and is untitled to our utmoſt reſpec, 
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were it only in a political light; as in a 
human concerns it is the ſtrongeſt teſt of 
veracity ; and has been approved as ſuch 
by the wiſdom of all nations. 

Some religioniſts have diſapproved the 
uſe of oaths, under the idea of prophane. 
neſs. The language of the ſacred writer, 
conveys a different idea. One of them 
ſays, © An oath for confirmation is an end 

f all ſtrife:“ another, I take God for 
record upon my ſoul:“ and a third, « God 
is my witneſs.“ 

To the uſe of oaths others have objed. 
ed, that they are nugatory. The good 
man will ſpeak the truth without an oath; 
and the bad man cannot be held by one. 
And this would be true, If mankind were 
divided into good and bad : but as they 
are generally of a mixed character, we 
may well ſuppoſe, that many would ven. 
ture a ſimple falſehood, who would yet be 
ſtartled at the idea of perjury *. 

As an oath therefore taken in a ſolemn 
manner, and on a proper occaſion, may be 
conſidered as one of the higheſt acts of re- 
ligion ; ſo perjury, or falſe ſwearing, is 


certainly one of the higheſt acts of im- 


piety ; and the goons diſhonour we can 
poſſibly ſhew to the name of God. It is, 
in effect, either denying our belief in a 
God, or his power to puniſh, Other 
crimes wiſh to eſcape the notice of Hea- 
ven: this is daring the Almighty to his 
face. : 
After perjury, the name of God is maſt 
diſhonoured by the horrid practice of curſ- 
ing. Its effects in ſociety, it is true, ate 
not ſo miſchievous as thoſe of perjury ; not 
is it ſo deliberate an act; but yet it con. 
veys a ſtill more horrid idea. Indeed if 
there be one wicked practice more pecu- 
larly diabolical, than another, it is this: 
for no employment can be conceived more 
ſuitable to infernal ſpirits, than that of 
ſpending their rage and impotence in 
curſes, and execrations. If this ſhocking 
vice were not ſo dreadfully familiar to our 


ears, it could not fail to ſtrike us with the 


utmoſt horror. 

We next conſider common ſwearing ; 2 
ſin ſc univerſally practiſed, that one would 
imagine ſome great advantage, in the way 
either of pleaſure or profit, attended Ut 
The wages of iniquity afford ſome temp- 
tation: but to commit ſin without avy 


wages, is a ſtrange ſpecies of infatuation. 


They who attend our courts of juſtice, often ſee inſtances among the common people of their 
erting roundly what they will either refuſe to ſwear ; or, when ſworn, will not alert. 
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May we then aſk the common ſwearer, 
what the advantages are, which ariſe from 
this practice ? ; 

It will be difficult to point out one.— 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that it adds ſtrength 
to an affirmation. But if a man common- 
ly ftrengthen his affirmations in this way, 
we may venture to aſſert, that the practice 
will tend rather to leſſen, than confirm his 
credit. It ſhews plainly what he himſelf 
thinks of his own veracity, We never 
prop a building, till it becomes ruinous. 

Some forward youth may think, that 
an oath adds an air and ſpirit to his diſ- 
courſe; that it is manly and important; 
and gives him conſequence. We may 
whiſper one ſecret in his ear, which he may 


be aſlured is a truth—Theſe airs of man- 


lineſs give him conſequence with thoſe 
only, whoſe commendation is diſgrace : 
others he only convinces, at how early an 
age he wiſhes to be thought profligate. 

Perhaps he may imagine, that an oath 
gives force and terror to his threatnings 
In this he may be right ; and the more 
horribly wicked he grows, the greater ob- 
jet of terror he may make himſelf, On 
this plan, the devil affords him a complete 
pattern for 1mitation. 

Paltry as theſe apologies are, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, the practice of common ſwearin 
has little more to ſay for itſelf, — Thoſe 
however, who can argue in favour of this 
fin, I ſhould fear, there is little chance to 
reclaim, —But it is probable, that the 
greater part of ſuch as are addicted to it, 
act rather from habit, than principle. To 
deter ſuch perſons from indulging ſo per- 
nicious a habit, and to ſhew them, that it is 
worth their while to be at ſome pains to 
conquer it, let us now ſee what arguments 
may be produced on the other ſide. 

In the firſt place, common ſwearing 
leads to perjury. He who is addicted to 
lwear on every trifling occaſion, cannot 
but often, I had almoſt ſaid unavoidably, 
gwe the ſanction of an oath to an untruth. 
And though I ſhould hope ſuch perjury is 
not a fin of fo heinous a nature, «as what, in 
Judicial matters, is called wilful and cor- 
rupt; yet it is certainly {tained with a very 
great degree of guilt. 

But ſecondly, common ſwearing is a 
large ſtride towards wiltul and corrupt 
perjury, inaſmuch as it makes 2 ſolemn 
bath to be received with leſs reverence. 
If nobody dared to take an oath, but on 
proper occaſions, an oath would be re- 
Kred with reſpect; but when we are ac- 
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cuſtomed to hear ſwearing the common 
language of our ftreets, it is no wonder 
that people make light of oaths on every 
occaſion z and that judicial, commercial, 
and official - oaths, are all treated with ſo 
much indifference. ' 


Thirdly, common ſwearing may be con- 


ſidered as an act of great irreverence to 
God; and as ſuch, implying alſo a great 
indifference to religion. If it would diſ- 
grace a chief magiſtrate to ſuffer appeals 
on every trifling, or ludicrous occaſion; 
we may at leaft think it as diſreſpectful to 
the Almighty.— If we loſe our reverence 
for God, it is impoſſible we can retain it 
for his laws. You ſcarce remember a com- 
mon ſwearer, who was in other reſpects an 
exact chriſtian, 

But, above all, we ſhould be deterred 
from common ſwearing by the poſitive 
command of our Saviour, which is found- 
ed unqueſtionably upon the wickedneſs of 
the practice: You have heard,“ ſaith 
Chriſt, « that it hath been ſaid by them of 
old time, thou ſhalt not forſwear thyſelf: 
but I ſay unto you, ſwear not at all; nei- 
ther by heaven, for it is God's throne, nei- 
ther by the earth, for it is his footitool : 
but let your communication*? (that is, 
your ordinary converſation) “ be yea, yea, 
nay, nay 3 or whatſoever 15 more than 
theſe cometh of evil.” -St. James alto, 
with great emphatis preſſing his maſter's 
words, ſays, “ Above all things, my bre- 
thren, ſwear not; neither by heaven, nei- 
ther by the earth, neither by any other 
oath : but let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay, leſt you fall into condemnation, 

I ſhall juſt add, before 1 conclude this 
ſubje&, that two things are to be avoided, 
Which are very nearly allied to ſwearing. 

The firſt is, the ule of light exclama- 
tions, and invocaticns upon God, on every 
trivial occaſion. We cannot have much 
reverence for God himſelf, when we treat 
his name in ſo familiar a manner; and may 
aſſure ourſelves, that we are indulging a 
practice, which mult weaken 1mpretlions, 
that ought to be preſerved as ſtrong as 
poſſible. 

Secondly, ſuch light expreſſions, and 
wanton phraſes, as found like fwearing are 
to be avoided; and are often therefore in- 
duiged by filly people, for the lake of the 
ſound; Who think (if they think at all) 
that they add to their diſcourſe the ſpirit 
of ſwearing without the guilt of it. Such 
people had better lay aſide, together with 
ſwearing, every appearance ok, it. Theſe 
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appearances may both offend, and miſlead 
others; and with regard to themſelves, 
may end in realities, At leaſt, they ſhew 
an inclination to ſwearing: and an in- 
Clination to vice, indulged, 1s really vice, 

| «Gilpin. 


8 129. Honcur due te Gods Vord — what 
it is to ſerve God truly, Sc. 

As we arc injoined to honour God's holy 
name, fo are we injoined alſo “ to honour 
his holy word. , 

By God's holy word we mean the Old 
Teſtament and the New. | 

The books of the Old Teſtament open 
with the earlieſt accounts of time, earlier 
than any human records reach; and yet, 
in many inſtances, they are ſtrengthened 
by human records. The heathen mytho- 
logy is often grounded upon remnants of 
the ſacred ſtory; and many of the Bible 
events are recorded, however imperfectly, 
in prophane hiſtory. 'The very face of na- 
ture bears witneſs to the deluge. 

In the hiſtory of the patriarchs is exhi- 
bited a moſt beautiful picture of the ſim- 
plicity of ancient manners; and of genuine 
nature unadorned indeed by ſcience, but 
impreſſed ſtrongly with a ſenſe of religion. 
This gives an air of greatneſs and dignity 
to all the ſentiments and actions of theſe 
exalted characters. wy 

The patriarchal hiſtory 1s followed by 
the Jewiſh, Here we have the principal 
events of that peculiar nation, which lived 
under a theocracy, and was ſet apart to 
preſerve and propagate * the knowledge of 
the true God through thoſe ages of igno- 
rance antecedent to Chriſt, lere too we 
find thoſe types, and repreſentations, which 
the apoſtle to the Hebrews calls the iha« 
dows of good things to come. 

To thoſe books, which contain the le- 
giſlation and hiſtory of the Jews, ſucceed 
the prophetic writings. As the time of the 
promiſe drew {til nearer, the notices of its 
approach became ſtronger. The kingdom 
of the Meſſiah, which was but obſcurely 
ſhadowed by the ceremonies of the Jewiſh 
law, was marked in ftronger lines by the 
prophets, and proclaimed in a more intel- 
ligible language. The office of the Meſ- 
ſiah, his miniſtry, his life, his actions, his 
death, and his reſurrection, are all very 
diſtincuy held out. It is true, the Jews, 
explaining the warm ſigures of the pro- 
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phetic language too literally, and applying 
to a temporal dominion thoſe expreſſion, 
which were intended only as deſcriptive g 
a ſpiritual, were offended at the meanneſi 
of Chriſt's appearance on earth; and 
would not own him for that Meſſiah, whon 
their prophets had foretold ; though theſe 
very prophets, when they uſed a leſs figy. 
rative language, had deſcribed him, as he 
really was, a man of ſorrows, and ac. 
quainted with grief, 

To theſe books are added ſeveral other 
poetical and moral, which adminiſter much 
inſtruction, and matter of meditation tg 
devout minds. | 

The New Teſtament contains firft the 
imple hiſtory of Chriſt, as recorded in the 
four goſpels. In this hiſtory alſo are deli. 
vered thole excellent inſtructions, which 
our Saviour occaſionally gave his diſci. 
ples; the precepts and the example blend: 
cd together. 

To the goſpels ſucceeds an account of 
the lives and actions of ſome of the prin- 
cipal apoſtles; together with the early ſtate 
of the chriſtian church. 

The epiſtles of feveral of the apoſtles, 
particularly of St. Paul, to ſome of the 
new eſtabliſned churches, make another 
part. Our Saviour had promiſed to en- 
dow his diſciples with power from on high 
to complete the great work of publiſhing 
the goſpel: and in the epiſtles that work 13 
completed. 'The truths and doctrines of 
the chriſtian religion are here ſtill more 
unfolded, and inforced: as the great 
ſcheme of our redemption was now finiſhed 
by the death of Chriſt, 

The ſacred volume is concluded with 
the revelations of St. John; which are 
ſuppoſed to contain a prophetic deſcription 
of the future ſtate of the church. Some 
of theſe prophecies, it 1s thought on very 
good grounds, are already fulfilled ; and 
others, which now, as ſublime deſcriptions 
only, amuſe the imagination, will proba- 
bly, in the future ages of the church, be 
the objects of the underſtanding alſo. 

The lait part of our duty to God is,“ to 
ſerve him truly all the days of our life.“ 

Jo ſerve God truly all the days of out 
life” implies two things: firſt, the mode 
= this ſervice; and ſecondly, the term 
OT 1. 

Firſt, we muſt ſerve God truly. We 
mult not reſt ſatisfied with the outward 
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ation ; but muſt take take care that every 
action be founded on a proper motive. It 
is the motive alone that makes an action 
acceptable to God. The hypocrite © may 
faſt twice in the week, and give alms of all 
that he poſſeſſes :** nay, he may faſt the 
whole week, if he be able, and give all he 
has in alms; but if his faſts and his alms 
are intended as matter of oftentation only, 
neither the one, nor the other, 1s that true 
ſervice which God requires. God requires 
the heart: He requires that an earneſt de- 
fire of acting agreeably to his will, ſhould 
be the general ſpring of our actions; and 


this will give even an indifferent action a 


value in his ſight. 

As we are 1njoined to ſerve God truly, 
ſo are we injoined to ſerve him “ all the 
days of our life. As far as human frail- 
ties will-permit, we ſhould perſevere in a 
conſtant tenor of obedience. That lax be- 
haviour, which inſtead of making a ſteady 
progreſs, is continually relapſing into for- 
mer errors, and running the ſame round of 
ſinning and repenting, is rather the life of 
an irrelolute ſinner, than of a pious chriſ- 
tian, Human errors, and frailties, we 
know, God will not treat with too ſevere 
an cye: but he who, in the general tenor 
of his life, does not keep advancing towards 
chriſtian perfection; but ſuffers himſelf, at 
intervals, entirely to loſe fight of his call- 
ing, cannot be really ſerious in his pro- 
felllon: he is at a great diſtance from Kr 
ing God truly all the days of his life; and 
has no ſcriptural ground to hope much 
from the mercy of God. 

That man, whether placed in high eſtate, 
or low, has reached the ſummit of human 
happineſs, who is truly ſerious in the ſer- 
vice of his great maſter. The things of 
this world may engage, but cannot engroſs, 
his attention; its ſorrows and its joys may 
affect, but cannot diſconcert him. No 
man, he knows, can faithfully ſerve two 
maſters, He hath hired himſelf to one— 
that great maſter, whoſe commands he re- 
veres, whoſe favour he ſeeks, whoſe diſ- 
pleaſure alone is the real object of his fears; 
and whoſe rewards alone are the real ob- 
jects of his hope. Every thing elle is tri- 
vial in his figat. The world may ſooth; 
or it may threaten him: he perſeveres 
ſteadily in the ſervice of his God; and in 
that perſeverance feels his happineſs every 
day the more eſtabliſhed, Gilgen. 
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$ 130. Duties owing to particular perſons 
duty of children to parents=—=reſpet and 
obedience—in what the former conſiſts—in 
what the latiter—ſuccouring a parent— 
brotherly affection be dience to lawn 


founded on the advantages of ſociety. 


From the two grand principles of “ lov- 
ing our neighbour as ourſelves; and of doe 
ing to others, as we would have them 
do to us,“ which regulate our ſocial inter- 
courſe in general, we proceed to thoſe more 
confined duties, which ariſe from particu- 
lar relations, connections, and ſtations in 
life, 

Among theſe, we are firſt taught, as in« 
deed the order of nature directs, to conſis 
der the great duty of children to parents. 

The two points to be inſiſted on, are re- 
ſpect and obedience, Both theſe ſhould 
naturally ſpring from love; to which pa- 
rents have the higheſt claim. And indeed 
parents, in general, behave to their chil- 
dren, in a manner both to deſerve and to 
obtain their love. 

But if the kindneſs of the parent be not 
ſuch as to work upon the affections of the 
child, yet ſul the parent has a title to re- 
ſpe& and obedience, on the principle of 
duty ; a princtple, which the voice of na- 
ture dictates; which reaſon incuicates 
which human laws, and human cuſtoms, all 
join to inforce; and which the word of 
God ſtrictly commands. 

The child will ſhew reſpect to his pa- 
rent, by treating him, at all times, with de- 
ference. He will conſult his parent's in- 
clination, and ſhew a readinets, in a thous 
ſand nameleſs trifles, to conform himſelf to 
it. He will never peeviſnly contradict his 
parent; and when he offers a contrary opi- 
nion, he will offer it modeſtly, Reſpect 
will teach him alto, not only to put the beſt 
colouring upon the inſirmities of his pa- 
rent; but even if thoſe infirmities be great, 
it will ſoften and ſcreen them, as much as 
poſſible, from tke public eye. 

Obedience goes a ſtep further, and ſup- 

ſes a poſitive command. In things un- 
law ful indeed, the parental authority cane 
not bind: but this is a caſe that rarely 
happens. 
other ſide, that children, through obſti- 
nacy or ſullenneſs, ſhould refuſe their pa - 
rents” lawful commands; to the obſervance 
of all which, however inconvenient to theme 
ſelves, they are tied by various motives z 
and above all, by the command of God, 
who, in his ſacred denunciations againſt ling 
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rinks diſobedience to parents among the 
worſt *. 

They are farther bound, not only to 
obey the commands of their parents; but 
to obey them chearfully. He does but 
half his duty, who does it not from his 
heart. 

There remains ſtill a third part of filial 
duty, which peculiarly belongs to children, 
when grown up. This the catechiſm calls 
ſaccouring or adminiſtering to the neceſſi- 
ties of the parent; either in the way of 
managing his affairs, when he is leſs able 
to manage them himſelf; or in ſupplying 
his wants, ſhould he need aſſiſtance in that 
way. And this the child ſhould do, on the 
united principles of love, duty, and grati- 
tude. The hypocritical Jew would ſome- 
times evade this duty, by dedicating to ſa- 
cred uſes what ſhould have been expended 
in aſſiſting his parent. Our Saviour ſharply 
rebukes this perverſion of duty; and gives 
him to underſtand, that no pretence of 
ſerving God, can cover the neglect of aſ- 
ſting a parent. And if no pretence of 
ſerving God can do it, ſurely every other 
pretence mult ſtill be more unnatural. 

Under this head alſo we may conſider 
that attention, and love, which are due to 
other relations, eſpecially that mutual af- 
fection which ſhould ſubſiſt between bro- 
thers. 'The name of brother expreſſes the 
higheſt degree of tenderneſs; and is ge- 
nerally uſed in ſcripture, as a term of pe- 
cuhar endearment, to call men to the prac- 
tice of ſocial virtue. It reminds them of 
every kindneſs, which man can ſhew to 
man. If then we ought to treat all man- 
kind with the affection of brothers, in what 
light muſt they appear, who being really 


{usb, are ever at variance with each other; 


continually doing ſpiteful actions, and ſhew- 
ing, upon every occaſion, not only a want 
of brotherly kindneſs, but even of common 
regard? 

The next part of our duty is “ to ho- 
ncur and obey the king, and all that are 
put in authority under him.“ 

By the © king, and all that are put in 
autharity under him,“ is meant the various 
parts of the government we live under, of 
which the king is the head: and the mean- 


ing of the e is, that we ought to live 


in dutiful ſubmiſſion to legal authority. 

Government and ſociety are united. We 
cannot have one without the other; and 
we ſubmit to the inconveniences; for the 
ſake of the advantages. 


Rom. i. 30. 
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The end of ſociety is mutual ſafety and 
convenience. Without it, even ſafety 
could in no degree be obtained: the good 
would become a prey to the bad; nay, the 
very human ſpecies to the beaſts of the 
held. | 

Still leſs could we obtain the conveni. 
ences of life; which cannot be had with. 
out the labour of many. If every man de. 

ended upon himſelf for what he enjoyed, 
hog deflitute would be the ſituation of hy. 
man affairs ! 

But even ſafety and convenience are not 
the only fruits of ſociety. Man, living 
merely by himſelf, would be an ignorant, 
unpoliſhed ſavage. It is the intercourſe 
of ſociety which cultivates the human 
mind. One man's knowledge and expe. 
rience is built upon another's; and fo the 
great edifice of ſcience and poliſhed life is 
reared. 

To enjoy theſe advantages, therefore, 
men joined in ſociety ; and hence it be- 
came neceſſary, that government ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed. Magiſtrates were created ; 
laws made ; taxes fubmitted to; and every 
one, inſtead of righting himſelf (except in 
mere ſelf-defence) 1s injoined to appeal to 
the laws he lives under, as the beſt ſecu- 
rity of his lite and property. Gilfin. 


& 131. Duty to our teachers and inſtruttor: 
ariſing from the great importance of 
knowledge and religion—and the great 
neceſſity of gaining habits of attention, 
and of virtue, in our youth—analogy d 
youth and manhood to this world and the 
next, 


We are next joined “ to ſubmit our- 
ſelves to all our governors, teachers, ſpiri- 
tual paſtors, and maſters.“ Here another 
ſpecies of government is pointed out. The 
laws of ſociety are meant to govern our 
riper years: the inſtructions of our teach- 
ers, ſpiritual paſtors, and maſters, are 
meant to guide our youth. | 

By our « teachers, ſpiritual paſtors, and 
maſters,“ are meant all theſe who have the 
care of our education, and of our inſtruc- 
tion in religion; whom we are to obey, 
and liſten to, with humility and attention, 
as the means of our advancement in know- 
ledge and religion. The inſtructions we 
receive from them are unqueſtionably ſub- 
je& to our own judgment in future lite; 
for by his own judgment every man mutt 
ſtand or fall. But, during our youth, it 1s 
highly proper for us to pay a dutiful ſub- 
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the acquiſition of knowledge ? 
therefore thank God for the opportunities 
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miſſion to their inſtructions, as we cannot yet 
be ſuppoſed to have formed any judgment 
of our own. At that early age it ſhould be 
our endeavour to acquire knowledge; and 
afterwards unprejudiced to form our opi- 
nions. 

The duty which young poeple owe to 

their inſtructors, cannot be ſhewn better, 
than in the effect which the inſtructions 
they receive have upon them. They 
would do well, therefore, to conſider the 
advantages of an early attention to theſe 
two things, both of great importance, 
knowledge and religion. 
- The great uſe of knowledge in all its va- 
rious branches (to which the learned lan- 
guages are generally conſidered as an in- 
troduction) is to free the mind from the 
prejudices of ignorance; and to give it 
juſter, and more enlarged conceptions, 
than are the mere growth of rude nature. 
By reading, you add the experience of 
others to your own. It is the improve- 
ment of the mind chiefly, that makes the 
difference between man and man; and 
gives one man a real ſuperiority over 
another. 

Beſides, the mind muſt be employed. 
The lower orders of men have their atten- 
tion much ingroſſed by thoſe employments, 
in which the neceſſities of life engage 
them: and it is happy that they have. 
Labour ſtands in the room of education ; 
and fills up thoſe vacancies of mind, which, 
in a ſtate of idleneſs, would be ingroſſed 
by vice. And if they, who have more 
leiſure, do not ſubſtitute ſomething in the 
room of this, their minds alſo will become 
the prey of vice; and the more ſo, as they 
have the means to indulge it more in their 

wer. A vacant mind is exactly that 
ouſe mentioned in the goſpel, which the 
devil found empty. In he entered; and 
taking with him ſeven other ſpirits more 
wicked than himſelf, they took poſſeſſion, 


It is an udoubted truth, that one vice 


indulged, introduces others; and that each 
ſucceeding vice becomes more depraved.— 
If then the mind muſt be employed, what 
can fill up its vacuities more rationally than 
Let us 


he hath afforded us; and not turn into a 


curſe thoſe means of leiſure, which might 
become fo great a bleſſing. 


But however necellary to us knowledge 
may be, religion, we know, 1s infinitely 
more ſo. The one adorns a man, and 
gives him, it is true, ſuperiority, and rank 
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in life: but the other is abſolutely eſſenti- 
al to his happineſs. 

In the midſt of youth, health, and a- 
bundance, the world is apt to appear a 
very gay and pleaſing ſcene; it engages 
our deſires; and in a degree fatisfies them 
alſo. But it is wiſdom to conſider, that a 
time will come, when youth, health, and 
fortune, will all fail us; and if diſappoint- 
ment and vexation do not ſour our taſte 
for pleaſure, at leaſt ſickneſs and infirmi- 
ties will deſtroy it. In theſe gloomy ſea- 
ſons, and above all, at the approach of 
death, what will become of us without re- 
ligion ? When this world fails, where 
ſhall we fly, if we expe& no refuge in 
another? Without holy hope in God, 
and reſignation to his will, and truſt in him 
for deliverance, what is there that can ſe. 
cure us againſt the evils of life? 

The great utility therefore of know- 
ledge and religion being thus apparent, it 
is highly incumbent upon us to pay a ſtu- 
dious attention to them in our youth. If 
we do not, it is more than probable that 
we ſhall never do it: that we ſhall grow 
old in ignorance, by neglecting the one; 
and old in vice, by neglecting the other. 

For improvement in knowledge, youth 
15 certainly the fitteſt ſeaſon, 'The mind 1s 
then ready to receive any impreſſion. 
It is free from all that care and atten- 
tion which, in riper age, the affairs of life 
bring with them. 'The memory too 1s 
then ſtronger, and better able to acquire 
the rudiments of knowledge; and as the 
mind is then void of ideas, it is more ſuit- 
ed to thoſe parts of learning which are 
converſant in words. Beſides, there is 
ſometimes in youth a modeſty and duc- 
tility, which in advanced years, if thoſe 
ears eſpecially have been left a prey to 
ignorance, become ſelf- ſuſſiciency and pre- 
judice; and theſe effectually bar up all the 
inlets to knowledge. —Zut, above all, un- 
leſs habits of attention and application are 
early gained, we ſhall ſcarce acquire them 
afterwards.— The inconſiderate youth ſel- 
dom reflects upon this; nor knows his loſs, 
till he knows alſo that it cannot be re- 
trie ved. 

Nor is youth more the ſeaſon to acquire 
knowledge, than to form religious habits. 
It is a great point to get habit on the fide 
of virtue. It will make every thing ſmooth 
and eaiy. The earlieſt principles are ge- 
nerally che moſt laſting; and thoſe of a 
religious catt are ſeldom wholly loſt. 
Though the temptations of the world may, 
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now and then, draw the well-principled 
youth afide ; yet his principles being con- 
tinually at war with his practice, there is 
hope, that in the end the better part may 
overcome the worſe, and bring on a refor- 
mation. Whereas he, who has ſuffered 
habits of vice to get poſſeſſion of his youth, 
has little chance of being brought back 
to a ſenſe of religion. In a common courſe 
of things it can rarely happen. Some 
calamity muſt rouſe him. He muſt be 
awakened by a ſtorm, or ſleep for ever.— 
How much better 1s it then to make that 
eaſy to us, which we know is beſt! And 
to form thoſe habits now, which hereafter 
we ſhall wiſh we had informed ! 

There are, who would reſtrain youth 
from timbibing any religious principles, 


till they can judge for themſelves; leſt 


they ſhould imbibe prejudice for truth. 
But why ſhould not the ſame caution be 
uſed in ſcience alſo; and the minds of 
youth left void of all impreſſions? The 
experiment, I fear, in both caſes would 
be dangerous. If the mind were left un- 
cultivated during ſo long a period, though 
nothing elſe ſhould find entrance, vice cer- 
tainly would: and it would make the 
larger ſhoots, as the ſoil would be vacant. 
A boy had better receive knowledge and 
religion mixed with error, than none at 
all. For when the mind is ſet a thinking, 
it may depoſit its prejudices by degrees, 
and get right at laſt: but in a ſtate of 
fagnation it will infallibly become foul. 

'To conclude, our youth bears the ſame 
proportion to our more advanced life, 
as this world does to the next. In this 
life we mult form and cultivate thoſe ha- 
bits of virtue, which muſt qualify us for a 
better ſtate, If we neglect them here, and 
contract habits of an oppoſite kind, inſtead 
of gaining that exalted ſtate, which is pro- 
miſed to our improvement, we ſhall of 
courſe fink into that Rate, which is adapted 
to the habits we have formed. 

Exactly thus is youth introductory to 
manhood; to which it is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, a ſtate of preparation. During this 
ſeaſon we muft qualify ourſelves for the 
parts we are to act hereafter. In manhood 
we bear the fruit, which has in youth been 
planted. If we have ſauntered away our 
youth, we mult expect to be ignorant men. 
If indolence and inattention have. taken an 
early poſſeſſion of ns, they will probably 
increaſe as we advance in life, and make 
us a burden to ourſelves, and uſeleſs to ſo- 
ciety, If again, we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
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miſled by vicious incinations, they wil 
daily get new ſtrength, and end in diſſolute 
lives. But if we cultivate our minds ig 
our youth, attain habits of attention and 
induſtry, of virtue and ſobriety, we ſhall 
find ourſelves well prepared to act our fu- 
ture parts in life; and, what above all 
things ought to be our care, by gaining 
this command over ourſelves, we ſhall be 
more able, as we get forward in the 


world, to reſiſt every new temptation, as 


it ariſes, Giltin, 


9 132. Behaviour to ſuperiors. 


We are next injoined “ to order our. 
ſelves lowly and reverently to all our bet- 
ters. | 

By our betters are meant they who are 
in a ſaperior ſtation of life to our own; 
and by « ordering ourſelves lowly and 
reverently towards them,“ is meant pay- 
ing them that reſpe& which is due to their 
ſtation. 

The word © betters? indeed includes two 
kinds of perſons, to whom our reſpect is 
due—thoſe who. have a natural claim to 
it ; and thoſe who have an acquired one; 
that is, a claim ariſing from ſome particu- 
lar ſituation in life. | LEES 

Among the firſt, are all our ſuperior re- 
lations; not only parents, but all other 
relations, who are in a line above us. All 
theſe have a natural claim to our reſpect. 
— There is a reſpect alio due from youth 
to age; which 15 always becoming, and 
tends to kcep youth within the bounds of 
modeſty, on 

To others, reſpect is due from thoſe 
particular ſtations which ariſe from ſociety 
and government. - Fear God, ſays the 
text; and it adds, “ honour the. King.“ 

It is due alſo from many other ſitua- 
tions in life. Employments, honours, and 
even wealth, will exact it; and all may 
juſtly exact it, in a proper degree. 

But it may here perhaps be enquired, 
why God ſhould permit this latter diſtinc- 


tion among men ? That ſome ſhould have 


more authority than others, we can ealily 
ſee, is abſolutely neceſſary in government; 
but among men, who are all. born equal, 
why ſhould the goods of life be diſtributed 
in ſo unequal a proportion? | - _ 

To this inquiry, it may be anſwered, 
that, in the firſt place, we ſee nothing in 
this, but what is common in all the works 
of God. . A gradation is every where ob- 
ſervable. Beauty, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and 
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zon in numberleſs degrees. In the 
—_ manner likewiſe are varied the gifts 
of fortune, as they are called. Why 
therefore ſhould one man's being richer 
than another ſurprize us more than his 
being ſtronger than another, or more 
udent? | ; 
Though we can but very inadequately 
trace the wiſdom of God in his works, 
yet very wiſe reaſons appear for this vari- 
ety in the gifts of fortune, It ſeems ne- 
ceſſary both in a civil, and in a moral 
light. | 
In a civil light, it is the neceſſary ac- 
companiment of various employments; on 
which depend all the advantages of ſoci- 
ety. Like the ſtones of a regular building, 
ſome muſt range higher, aad ſome lower ; 
ſome muſt ſupport, and others be ſupport- 
ed; ſome will form the ſtrength of the 
building, and others its ornament; but all 
unite in producing one regular and pro- 
portioned whole. If then different em- 
ployments are neceſſary, of courſe differ- 


ent degrees of wealth, honour, and conſe- 


quence, muſt follow; a variety of diſtinc- 
tions and obligations; in ſhort, different 


ranks, and a ſubordination, muſt take 


place. 


Again, in a moral light, the diſpropor- 
tion of wealth, and other worldly adjuncts, 
gives a range to the more extenſive 
exerciſe of virtue. Some virtues could 
but faintly exiſt upon the plan of an 
equality. If ſome did not abound, there 
were little room for temperance: if ſome 
did not ſuffer need, there were as little for 
patience. Other virtues again could hardly 


exiſt at all. Who could practiſe generoſi- 


ty, where there was no object of it ? Who 


humility, where ail ambitious deſires were 
excluded ? 

Since then Providence, in ſcattering 
theſe various gifts, propoſes ultimately the 
good of man, it is our duty to acquicice in 
this order, and © to behave ourſelves low- 
ly and reverently*” (not with ſervility, but 
with a decent reſpec) © to all our ſa peri- 
ors.” 

Before I conclude this ſubject, it may 
be. proper to. obſerve, in vindication of 
the ways of Providence, that we are not 
to ſuppoſe happineſs and nufery neceſſarily 
connected with ricties and poverty. Each 
condition hath its particular ſources both 
of pleaſure and pain, unknown to the other. 
Thoſe in elevated ſtations have a thouſand 
latent pangs, of which their inferiors 
have no idea; while their inferiors again 
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have as many pleaſures, which the others 
cannot taite, I ſpeak only of ſuch modes 
of happineſs or miſery as ariſe immediate- 
ly from different ſtations. Of miſery, in- 
deed, from a variety of other cauſes, all 
men of every ſtation are equal heirs ; ei- 
ther when God lays his hand upon us in 
ſickneſs, or misfortune ; or when, by our 
own follies and vices, we become the mi- 
niſters of our own diſtreſs. 

Who then would build his happineſs up- 
on an elevated ſtation? Or who would 
envy the poſſeſſion of ſuch happineſs in an- 
other ? We know not with what various 


diſtreſſes that ſtation, which is the object 


of our envy, may be attended.—Beſides, 


as we are accountable for all we poſſeſs, 


it may be happy for us that we poſſeſs ſo 
little. The means of happineſs, as far 
as ſtation can procure them, are common- 
ly in our own power, if we are not want⸗ 
ing to ourſelves. 

Let each of us then do his duty in that 
ſtation which Providence has aſſigned him; 
ever remembering, that the next world 
will ſoon deſtroy all earthly diſtinctions.— 
One diſtinction only will remain among the 


ſons of men at that time — the diſtinction 


between good and bad; and this diſtinc- 
tion it is worth all our pains and all our 
ambition to acquire. Gilpin. 


& 133. Againſt wronging our neighbour by 
injurious words, 

We are next inſtructed “ to hurt nobody 
by word or deed—to be true and juſt in 
all our dealings — to bear no malice nor 
hatred in our hearts—to keep our hands 
from picking and ftealing——our tongues 
from evil ſpeaking, lying, and ſlander- 
in 8 ; 

The duties comprehended in theſe words 
are a little tranſpoſed. What ſhould claſs 
under one head 1s brought under another. 
«& To hurt nobody by word or deed,” is 
the general propoſition. The under parts 
ſhould follow: Firſt, “to keep the tongue 
from evil ſpeaking, lying, and ſlander- 
ing; which is, & to hurt nobody by 
word.” 
in all our dealings;”” and « to keep cur 
hands from picking and ſtealing ;?* which 
is, © to hurt nobody by deed.”” As to 
the injunction, © to bear no malice nor 
hatred in our hearts,“ it belongs proper- 
ly to neither of theſe heads; but is a diſ- 
tinct one by itſelf. The duties being 
thus ſeparated, I ſhall proceed to explain 


; And, i 


Secondly, * to be true and juſt 
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And, firſt, of injuring our neighbour by 
our * words. This may be done, we 
find, in three ways; by “ evil-ſpeaking, 
by lying, and by ſlandering.“ a 
By „ evil-ſpeaking®” is meant ſpeaking 
ill of our neighbour; but upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that this ill is the truth. In ſome 
cCircumſtances it is certainly right to ſpeak 
I of our neighbour ; as when we are call- 
ed upon in a court of juſtice to give our 
evidence; or, when we can ſet any one 
right in his opinion of a perſon, in whom 
he is about to put an improper confidence. 
Nor can there be any harm m fpeaking of 
a bad action, which has been determined 
In a court of juſtice, or is otherwiſe be- 
come notorious. 
But on the other hand, it is highly diſ- 
allowable to ſpeak wantonly of the cha- 
racers of others from common fame; be- 
cauſe, in a thouſand inſtances, we find 
that ſtories, which have no better founda- 
tion, are miſrepreſented. They are per- 
haps only half · told they have been heard 
through the medium of malice or envy— 
fome favourable circumſtance hath been 
omitted —ſome foreign circumſtance hath 
been added — ſome trifling circumſtance 
hath been exaggerated—the motive, the 
rovocation, or perhaps the reparation, 
ath been concealed—in ſhort, the repre- 
ſentation of the fact is, ſome way or other, 
totally different from the fact itſelf. 
But even, when we have the beſt evi- 
dence of a bad action, with all its circum- 
ſtances before us, we ſurely e a ve» 
ry ill -· natured pleaſure in ſpreading the 
ſhame of an offending brother. We can 
do no good; and we may do harm: we 
may weaken his good reſolutions by ex- 


ſing him: we may harden him againſt 


the world. Perhaps it may be his firſt bad 
action. Perhaps nobody 1s privy to it but 
ourſelves. Let us give him at leaſt one 
trial. Let us not caſt the firſt ſtone. 
Which of our lives could ſtand ſo ſtrict 
a ſcrutiny? He only who is without fin 
himſelf can have any excuſe for treating 
his brother with ſeverity. 

Let us next conſider * lying;” which 
15 an intention to deceive by falſehood in 
our words. — To warn us againſt lying, 
we ſhould do well to conſider the folly, the 
meanneſs, and the wickedneſs of it. 

The folly of lying conſiſts in its defeat- 
ing its own purpoſe. A habit of lying is 
generally in the end detected; x. after 
detection, the lyar, inſtead of deceiving, 
will not even be believed when he happens 


to ſpeak the truth. Nay, every ſingle lye 
is attended with ſuch a variety of circum- 
ſtances, which lead to a detection, that it 
is often diſcovered. The uſe generally 
made of a lye, is to cover a fault; but as 
the end is ſeldom anſwered, we only ag- 
gravate what we wiſh to conceal. In point 
even of prudence, an honeſt confeſſion 
would ſerve us better. 

The meanneſs of lying ariſes from the 
cowardice which it implies. We dare not 
boldly and nobly ſpeak the truth; but 
have recourſe to low ſubterfuges, which 
always argue a ſordid and diſingenuous 
mind. Henee it is, that in the faſhionable 
world, the word lyar is always conſidered 
as a term of peculiar reproach. 

The wickedneſs of lying conſiſts in its 
perverting one of the greateſt bleſſings of 
God, the uſe of ſpeech, in making that a 
miſchief to mankind, which was intended 
for a benefit. Truth is the great bond of 
fociety. Falſehood, of courſe, tends to 
its diſſolution. If one man may lye, why 
not another? And if there 1s no mutual 
truſt among men, there 1s an end of all 
intercourſe and dealing. 

An equivocation is nearly related to a 
lye. It is an intention to deceive under 
words of a double meaning, or words 
which, literally ſpeaking, are true; 
and 1s equally criminal with the moſt 
downright breach of truth. When St. 


Peter atked Sapphira (in the 5th chapter 


of the Acts) „ whether her huſband had 
ſold the land for ſo much?“ She anſwer- 
ed, he had: and literally ſhe ſpoke the 
truth; for he had ſold it for that ſum, in- 
cluded in a larger. But having an inten- 
tion to deceive, we find the apoſtle conſi- 
dered the equivocation as a lye. 

In ſhort, it is the intention to deceive, 
which 1s criminal : the mode of deception, 


like the vehicle in which poiſon is convey- 


ed, 1s of no conſequence. A nod, or ſign, 
may convey a lye as effectually as the moſt 


_ deceitful language. 


Under the head of lying may be men- 
tioned a breach of promiſe. While a reſo- 
lution remains in our own breaſts, it is ſub- 
ject to our own review: but when we make 
another perſon a party with us, an engage- 
ment is made; and every engagement, 
though only of the lighteſt kind, ſhou'd be 
punctually obſerved. If we have added to 
this * er a ſolemn promiſe, the obli- 

ation is fo much the ſtronger: and he who 
oes not think himtelf bound by ſuch an 
obligation, has no pretenſions to the cha- 
racter 
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rater of an honeſt man. A breach of 
promiſe is ſtill worſe than a lye. A lye 
is ſimply a breach of truth: but a breach of 
promiſe is a breach both of truth and truſt. 

Forgetfulneſs is a weak excuſe: it onl 
mews how little we are affected by ſo ſo- 
lemn an engagement. Should we forget 
to call for a ſum of money, of which we 
were in want, at an appointed time? Or 
do we think a folemn promiſe of leſs value 
than a ſum of money ? 

Having conſidered evil ſpeaking and 
lying, let us next conſider flandering. By 
flandering we mean, injuring our neigh- 
bour's character by falſehood. Here we 
ſtill riſe higher in the ſcale of injurious 
words. Slandering our neighbour is the 
greateſt injury, which words can do him; 
and is, therefore, worſe than either evil- 
2 or lying. The miſchief of this 

n depends on the value of our characters. 
All men, unleſs they be paſt feeling, deſire 
naturally to be thought well of by their 

fellow- creatures: a good character is one 
of the principal means of being ſervice- 
able either to ourſelves or others; and 
among numbers, the very bread they eat 
depends upon it. What aggravated in- 
jury, therefore, do we bring upon every 
man, whoſe name we ſlander ? And, what 
is {till worſe, the injury is irreparable, If 
you defraud a man; reſtore what you took, 
and the injury is repaired. But, if you 
flander him, it is not in your power to ſhut 
up all the ears, and all the mouths, to which 
your tale may have acceſs. The evil ſpreads, 
like the winged ſeeds of ſome noxious 
plants, which ſcatter miſchief on a breath 
of air, and diſperſe it on every fide, and 
beyond prevention. 

Before we conclude this ſubject, it may 
juſt be mentioned, that a ſlander may be 
ſpread, as a lye may be told, in various 
Ways, We may do it by an inſinuation, as 

ell as in a direct manner: we may ſpread 
it in a ſecret; or propagate it under the 
colour of friendſhip. 

{ may add alſo, that it is a ſpecies of 
\ ſlander, and often a very malignant one, 

to leſſen the merits, or exaggerate the 
failings of others; as it is likewiſe to omit 
defending a miſrepreſented character, or 
to let others bear the blame of our offen- 
ces. Gil bin. 


9134. Againſt wronging our neighbour by 


zNJurtous allinns, 
Having thus conſidered injurious words, 


junction, and ſee what it is to be true and 
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let us next conſider injurious actions. On 
this head we are injoined “ to keep our 
hands from picking and ſtealing, and to be 
true and juſt in all our dealings.“ 

As to theft, it is a crime of ſo odious 
and vile a nature, that one would imagine 
no perſon, who hath had rhe leaſt tincture 
of a virtuous education, even though dri- 
ven to neceſſity, could be led into it,— 
I ſhall not, therefore, enter into a diſſua- 
ſive from this crime; but go on with the 
explanation of the other part of the in- 


juſt in all our dealings. 

Juſtice is even ſtill more, if poſſible, the 
ſupport of ſociety, than truth: inaſmuch 
as a man may be more injurious by his 
actions, than by his words. It is for this 
reaſon, that the whole force of human law 
1s bent to reſtrain injuſtice ; and the hap- 
pineſs of every ſociety will increafe in pro- 
portion to this reſtraint. 

We very much err, however, if we ſup- 
poſe, that every thing within the bounds of 
law is juſtice. The law was intended only 
for bad men; and it is impoſſible to make 
the meſhes of it ſo ſtrait, but that many 
very great enormities will eſcape. 'The 
well-meaning man, therefore, knowing that 
the law was not made for him, conſults a 
better guide—his own conſcience, inform- 
ed by rehgion. And, indeed, the great dif- 
ference between the good and the bad man 
conſiſts in this: the good man will do no- 
thing, but what his conſcience will allow ; 
the bad man will do any thing which the 
law cannot reach. 

It would, indeed, be endleſs to deſcribe 
the various ways, in which a man may be 
diſhoneſt within the limits of law. They 
are as various as our intercourſe with man- 
kind. Some of the moſt obvious of them 
I ſhall curſorily mention. 

In matters of commerce the knave has 
many opportunities. The different quali- 
ties of the fame commodity—the different 


modes of adulteration—the ſpecious arts of 


vending— the frequent ignorance in pur- 
chaſing; and a variety of other circum- 
ſtances, open an endlets field to the ing 

nwty of fraud. The honeſt fair- dealer, 
in the mean time, has only one rule, which 
is, that all arts, however common in buſi- 


ge- 


neſs, which are intended to deceive, are 


utterly unlawtul. It may be added, upon 
this head, that if any one, conſcious of 
having been a tranſoretlor, is deſirous of re- 


Pairiig his fault, reflitution i- by all means 
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neceſſary : till that be done, he continues 
in a courſe of injuſtice. 

Again, in matters of contract, a man 
has many opportunities of being diſho- 
neſt within the bounds of law. He may 
be ſtrict in obſerving the letter of an 
agreement, when the equitable meaning 
requires a laxer interpretation : or, he can 
take the laxer interpretation, when it ſerves 
his purpoſe ; and at the loop-hole of ſome 
ambiguous expreſſion exclude the literal 
meaning, though it be undoubtedly the 
true one. | 

The ſame iniquity *r or in with-hold- 
ing from another his juſt right; or in put- 
ting him to expence in recovering it. The 
movements of the law are ſlow; and in 
many caſes cannot be ctherwiſe : but he 
who takes the advantage of this to injure 
his neighbour, proves himſelf an undoubt- 
ed knave. | 

It is a ſpecies of the ſame kind of in- 
Juſtice to withhold a debt, when we have 
ability to pay; or to run into debt, when 
we have not that ability. The former can 
proceed only from a bad diſpoſition ; the 

tter, from ſuffering our deſires to exceed 
our ſtation. Some are excuſed, on this 
head, as men of generous principles, which 
they cannot confine. But what is their 

eneroſity? They aſſiſt one man by in- 
|= another. And what good ariles to 
ſociety from hence? Such perſons cannot 
act on principle; and we need not heſitate 
to rank them with thoſe, who run into debt 
to gratify their own ſelfith inclinations, One 
man deſires the elegancies of life; another 
deſires what he thinks an equal good, the 
reputation of generoſity. 

Oppreſlion is another ſpecies of injuſ- 
tice; by which, in a thouſand ways, under 
the cover of law, we may take the advan- 
tage of the ſuperiority of our power, ei- 
ther to cruſh an inferior, or humble him 
to our deſigns. : 

Ingratitude 15 another. A loan, we 
know, claims a legal return. And 1s the 
obligation leſs, if, inſtead of a loan, you re- 
ceive a kindnefs? The law, indeed, ſays 
nothing on this point of immorality; but 
an honeſt conſcience will be very loud in 
the condemnation of it. | | 

We may be unjuſt alſo in our reſent- 
ment; by carrying it beyond what reaſon 
and religion preſcribe. S | 

But it would be endleſs to deſcribe the 
various ways, in which injuſtice diſcovers 
i-ſelf, In truth, almoſt every omiſſion of 
duty may be reſolved in:o injuſtice. : 


* 
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The next preceptis, © to bear no malics 
nor hatred in our hearts.“ 

The malice and hatred of our hearts 
ariſe, in the firſt place, from injurious 
treatment; and "ll no man, when he is 
injured, can at firſt help feeling that he is 
ſo. But Chriſtianity requires, that we 
ſhould ſubdue theſe feelings, as ſoon as 
poſſible ; « and not ſuffer the ſun to go 
down upon our wrath.” Various are the 
paſſages of ſcripture, which inculcate the 
forgiveneſs of injuries. Indeed, no point 
15 more laboured than this ; and with rea. 
ſon, becauſe no temper is more productive 
of evil, both to ourſelves and others, than 
a malicious one. 'The ſenſations of a mind 
burning with revenge are beyond deſcrip- 
tion: and as we are at theſe ſeaſons very 
unable to judge coolly, and of courſe liable 
to carry our reſentment too far, the conſe. 
quence is, that, in our rage, we may do a 
thouſand things, which can never be atoned 
for, and of which we may repent as long 
as we hve. 45 

Beſides, one act draws on another; and 
retaliation keeps the quarrel alive. The 
goſpel, therefore, ever gracious and kind 
to man, in all its precepts enjoins us to 
check all thoſe violent emotions, and to 
leave our cauſe in the hands of God. 
« Vengeance 1s mine, I will repay, faith 
the Lord; and he who, in oppoſition 
to this precept, takes vengeance into his 
own hands, and cheriſhes the malice and 
hatred of his heart, may afſure himſelf that 
he has not yet learned to be a Chriſtian. . 
Theſe precepts, perhaps, may not entirely 
agree with modern principles of honour : 
but let the man of honour lee to that. The 
maxims of the world cannot change the 
truth of the goſpel. | 

Nay, even in recovering our juſt right, 
or in purſuing a criminal to juſtice, we 
ſhould take care that it be not done in the 
{ſpirit of retaliation and revenge. If theſe 
be our motives, though we make the law 
ovr inſtrument, we are equally guilty. 
But beſides injurious treatment, the ma- 
lice and hatred of our hearts have often 


another ſource, and that is envy: and thus 


in the litany, „ envy, malice, and hatred;”? 
are all joined together with great proprie- 
ty. The emotions of envy are generally 
cooler, and leſs violent, than thoſe which 
ariſe from the reſentment of injury; ſo that 


envy is ſeldom ſo miſchievous in its effects 


as revenge: but with regard to ourſelves, 
it is _ ther as bad, and full as deſtruc- 
tive of the ſfirit of chriſlianity. What * 
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the religion of that man, who inſtead of 
thanking Heaven for the bleſſings he re- 
ceives, 1s fretting himſelf continually with 
a diſagreeable com ariſon between himſelf 
and ſome other? He cannot enjoy what he 
has, becauſe another has more wealth, a 
fairer fame, or perhaps more merit, than 
himſelf. He is miſerable, becauſe others 
are happy. - 

But to omit the wickedneſs of envy, how 
abſurd and fooliſh is it, in a world where 
we muſt neceſſarily expect much real 
miſery, to be perniciouſly inventive in pro- 
ducing it! | 

Beſides, what ignorance ! We ſee only 
the glaring outſide of things. Under all 
that envied glare, many unſeen diſtreſſes 
may lurk, from which our ſtation may be 
free: for our merciful Creator ſeems to 
have beſtowed happineſs, as far as ſtation 
is concerned, with great equality among 
all his creatures, 

In concluſion, therefore, let 1t be the 

reat object of our attention, and the ſub- 
je& of our prayers, to rid our minds of all 
this curſed intruſion of evil thoughts — 
whether they proceed from malice, or 
from an envious temper. Let all our ma- 


licious thoughts ſoften into charity and be- 


nevolence ; and let us “ forgive one an- 
other, as God, for Chriſt's ſake, has for- 
given us.” As for our envious thoughts, 
as far as they relate to externals, let them 
ſubſide in humility, acquieſcence, and ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God. And when we 
are tempted to envy the good qualities of 
others, let us ſpurn ſo baſe a conception, 
and change it into a generous emulation 
into an endeavour to raiſe ourſelves to an 


equality with our rival, not to depreſs him 
to a level with us. Gilpin, 


8 135 Duties to ourſelves, 


Thus far the duties we have conſidered 
come moſt properly under the head of 
thoſe which we owe to our neighbour z 
what follows, relates rather to ourſelves. 
On this head, we are inſtructed “ to keep 
our bodies in temperance, ſoberneſs, and 
chaſtity.” | 
Though our ſouls ſhould be our great 
concern, yet, as they are nearly connected 


with our bodies, and as the impurity of the 


. 
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one contaminates the other, a great degree 
of moral attention is, of courſe, due to our 
bodies alſo. ; | 
As our firſt ſtation is in this world, to 
which our bodies particularly belong, they 
are formed with ſuch appetites as are re- 
quiſite to our commodious living in it; and 
the rule given us is, “ to uſe the world ſo 
as not to abuſe it.“ St. Paul, by a beau« 
tiful alluſion, calls our bodies the tem- 
ples of the _ Ghoſt :** by which he 
means to impreſs us with a ſtrong idea of 
their dignity ; and to deter us from de- 
baſing, by low pleaſures, what ſhuuld be 
the ſeat of ſo much purity. 'To youth 
theſe cautions are above meaſure neceſſa- 
ry, becauſe their paſſions and appetites are 
ſtrong ; their reaſon and judgment weak. 
They are prone to pleaſure, and void of 
reflection. How, therefore, theſe young 
adventurers in life may beſt ſteer their 
courſe, and uſe this ſinful world ſo as not 
to abuſe it, is a conſideration well worth 
their attention. Let us then ſee under 
what regulations their appetites ſhould be 
reſtrained. 
By keeping our bodies in temperance is 
meant avoiding exceſs in eating, with re- 
gard both to the quantity and quality of 


our food. We {ſhould neither eat more 


than our ſtomachs can well bear; nor be 
nice and delicate in our eating. 

To preſerve the body in health is the 
end of eating; and they who regulate 
themſelves merely by this end, who eat 
without choice or diſtinction, paying no 
regard to the pleaſure of eating, obſerve 
perhaps the beſt rule of temperance. 
They go rather indeed beyond temperance, 
and may be called abſtemious. A man 
may be temperate, and yet allow himſelf a 
little more indulgence. Great care, how- 
ever, is here neceſſary; and the more, as 
perhaps no preciſe rule can be affixed, 
after we have paſſed the firſt great limit, 
and let the palate loote among variety *. 
Our own diſcretion muſt be our guide, 
which ſhould be conſtantly kept awake by 
conſidering the many bad cunieguences 
which attend a breach of temperance,— 
Young men, 1n the full vigour of health, 
do not conſider theſe thiugs; but as age 
comes on, and different maladies begin to 
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, they may perhaps repent they did 
* little earlier practiſe the rules of 
temperance. 


In a moral and religious light, the con- 


ſequences of intemperance are ſtill worſe. 


To enjoy a comfortable meal, when it 
comes before us, is allowable: but he who 
ſuffers his mind to dwell upon the pleaſures 
of eating, and makes them the employ- 
ment of his thoughts, has at leaſt opened 
one ſource of mental corruption “. 

After all, he who would moſt perfectly 
enjoy the pleaſures of the table, ſuch as 
they are, muſt look for them within the 
rules of temperance. The palate, accuſ- 
tomed to ſatiety, hath loſt its tone; and 
the greateſt ſenſualiſts have been brought 
to confeſs, that the coarſeſt fare, with an 
appetite kept in order by temperance, af- 
fords a more delicious repaſt than the moſt 
luxurious meal without it. 

As temperance relates chiefly to eating, 
ſoberneſs or ſobriety relates properly to 
drinking. And here the ſame obſervations 
recur. The ſtricteſt, and perhaps the beſt 


rule, 1s merely to ſatisfy the end of drink- 


ing. But if a little more indulgence be 
taken, it ou ght to be taken with the greateſt 
circumſpection. | 
With regard to youth indeed, I fhould 
be inclined to great ſtrictneſs on this head. 
In eating, if they eat of proper and ſimple 
food, they cannot eaſily err. Their grow- 
ing limbs, and ſtrong exerciſe, require 
larger ſupplies than full-grown bodies, 
wich muit be kept in order by a more 
rigid temperance. But if more indulgence 
be allowed them in eating, leſs, ſurely, 
mould in drinking. With ftrong liquors 
of every kind they have nothing to do; 
and if they ſhould totally abſtain on this 


head, it were ſo much the better. The 


languor which attends age +, requires per- 
haps, now and then, ſome aids; bur the 
ſpirits of youth want no recruits : a little 
reſt is ſufficient, 

As to the bad conſequences derived 
from exceſſiv e drinking, beſides filling the 
blood with bloated and vicious humours, 
and debauching the purity of the mind, 
as in the caſe of intemperate eating, it is 
attended with this peculiar evil, the loſs of 
our ſenſes. Hence follow frequent incon- 


= Corpus onuſtym 
Heſternis vitiis, animum quoque prægravat una, 
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veniences and mortifications. We 
our follies—we betray our ſecrets - we are 
often impoſed upon — we quarrel with our 


friends - we lay ourſelves open to our ene- 


mies; and, in ſhort, make ourſelves the 
objects of contempt, and the topics of ri- 
dicule to all our acquaintance. Nor is it 
only the act of intoxication which deprives 
us of our reaſon during the prevalence of 
it; the habit of drunkenneſs ſoon beſots 
and impairs the underſtanding, and ren- 
ders us at all times leſs fit for che offices 
of life. 

We are next injoined “ to keep our 
bodies in chaſtity.” “ Flee youthtul lufts,” 
ſays the apoſtle, which war againſt the 
ſoul.” ' And there is ſurely nothing which 
carries on a war againſt the ſoul more ſuc- 
ceſsiully, Wherever we have a catalogue 
in ſcripture (and we have many ſuch cata- 
logues) of thoſe ſins winch in a peculiar 
manner debauch the mind, theſe youthful 
luſts have always, under ſome denomina- 
tion, a place among them. — To keep 
ourſelves free from all contagion of this 
kind, let us undeavour to preſerve a purity 
in our thoughts—our words—and our ac- 
tions. 

Firſt, let us preſerve a purity in our 
thoughts. Theſe dark receſſes, which the 
eye of the world cannot reach, are the re- 
ceptacles of theſe youthful luſts. Here 
they find their firſt encouragement, The 
entrance of ſuch impure ideas perhaps we 
cannot always prevent, We may always 
however prevent cheriſſing them; we may 
always prevent their making an impreſſion 
upon us: the devil may be caſt out as ſoon 
as diſcovered. 

Let us always keep in mind, that even 
into theſe dark abodes the eye of Heaven 
can penetrate : that every thought of our 
hearts is open to that God, before whom 
we muſt one day ſtand; and that however 
ſecretly we may indulge theſe impure 
ideas, at the great day of account they 
will certainly appear in an awful detail 
againit us. 

Let us remember again, that if ouy 
bodies be the temples of the Holy Ghoſt, 
our minds are the very ſanctuaries of thoſe 
temples : and if there be any weight in 


the apoſtle's argument againſt polluting 
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our bodies, it urges with double force 
againſt polluting our minds. 

But, above all other conſiderations, it 
behoves us moſt to keep our thoughts pure, 
becauſe they are the fountains from which 
our words and actions flow. © Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeak- 
eth. Obſcene words and actions are only 
bad thoughts matured, and ſpring as na- 
turally from them as the plant from its 
ſeed. It is the ſame vicious depravity 
carried a ſtep farther; and only 3 a 
more confirmed and a more miſchievous 
degree of guilt. While we keep our im- 
purities in our thoughts, they debauch only 
ourſelves: bad enough, it is true. But 
when we proceed to words and actions, we 
let our impurities looſe: we ſpread the 
contagion, and become the corrupters of 
others. 

Let it be our firſt care, therefore, to 
keep our thoughts pure, If we do this, 
onr words wo actions will be pure of 
courſe. And that we may be the better 
enabled to do it, let us uſe ſuch helps as 
reaſon and religion preſcribe. Let us 
avoid all company, and all books, that 
have a tendency to corrupt our minds; 
and every thing that can inflame our paſ- 
ſions. He who allows himſelf in theſe 
things, holds a parley with vice; which 
will infallibly debauch him in the end, if 
he do not take the alarm in time, and break 
off ſuch dalliance. 

One thing ought to be our particular 
care, and that is, never to be unemployed. 
Ingemous amuſements are of great uſe in 
filing up the vacuities of our time. Idle 
we ſhould never be. A vacant mind is an 
invitation to vice. Gilpin. 
$ 136, On ceveting and deſiring other 


men?s good's. 


We are forbidden, next, “ to covet, or 
deſire other men's goods.“ 

There are two great paths of vice, into 
which bad man commonly ſtrike ; that of 
unlawful pleaſure, and that of unlawful 

8 path of unlawful pleaſure we 
have juſt examined; and have ſeen the 
danger of obeying the headſtrong impulſe 
of our appetites. We have 8. ii alſo 
an immoderate love of gain, and have ſeen 
diſhoneſty and fraud in a variety of ſhapes. 
But we have yet viewed them only as they 
relate to ſaciety. We have viewed only 


* Szviat, atque novos moveat fortuna tumultus z 
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the outward action. The rule before us, 
« We muſt not covet, nor defire other 
men's goods”? comes a ſtep nearer home, 
and conſiders the motive which governs 
the action. 

Covetouſneſs, or the love of money, is 
called in ſcripture *« the root of all evil; 
and it is called ſo for two reaſons; be- 


cauſe it makes us wicked, and becauſe it 


makes us miſerable. 


Firſt, it makes us wicked. When it 


once gets poſſeſſion of the heart, it will let 


no good principle flouriſh near it. Moſt 
vices have their fits; and when the vio- 
lence of the paſſion is ſpent, there is ſome 
interval of calm. The vicious appetite 
cannot always run riot. It 1s fatigued at 
leaſt by its own impetuoſity: and it is 
N that in this moment of tranquil- 
ity, a whiſper from virtue may be heard. 
But in avarice, there is rarely intermiſſion. 
It hangs like a dead weight upon the 
ſoul, — pulling it to earth, We 
might as well expect to ſee a plant grow 
upon a flint, as a virtue in the heart of a 
miſer. 

It makes us miſerable as well as wicked. 
The cares and the fears of avarice are 
proverbial; and it muſt needs be, that he, 
who depends for happineſs on what is 
liable to a thouſand accidents, muſt of 
courſe feel as many diſttreſſes, and almoſt 
as many diſappointments. The good man 
depends for happineſs on ſomething more 
permanent; and if his wordly affairs go 
ill, his great dependance is ſtill left “. 
But as wealth is the god which the cove- 
tous man worſhips (for © covetouineſs,”? 
we are told, “ is idolatry,”) a diſappoint- 


ment here is a diſappointment indeed. Be 


he ever ſo proſperous, his wealth cannot 


ſecure him againſt the evils of mortality; 


againſt that time, when he muſt give up 
all he values; when his bargains of advan= 
tage will be over, and nothing left but 
tears and deſpair. 

But cven a deſiring frame of mind, 
though it be not carried to ſuch a length, 
is always productive of miſery. It can- 
not be otherwiſe. While we ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be continually in queſt of what 
we have not, it is impoſſible that we ſhould 
be happy with what we have. In a word, 
to abridge our wants as much as poſh- 
ble, not to increaſe them, is the trueſt 
happineſs. 
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We are much miſtaken, however, if we 


think the man who hoards up his —j 
is the only covetous man. The prodigal, 


avaricious in his means“. The former 

denies himſelf every comfort; the latter 
graſps at every pleaſure. Both charac- 
ters are equally bad in different extremes. 
The miſer is more deteſtable in the eyes 
of the world, becauſe he enters into none 
of its joys; but it is a queſtion, which is 
more wretched in himſelf, or more perni- 
cious to ſociety. 

As covetouſneſs is eſteemed the vice of 
age, every appearance of it among young 
perſons ought particularly to be diſcou- 
raged; becauſe if it gets ground at this 
early period, nobody can tell how far it 
may not afterwards proceed. And yet, 
on the other ſide, there may be great 
danger of encouraging the oppoſite ex- 

| treme. As it is certainly right, under pro- 
| per reſtricticne, both to fave our money, 
| and to ſpend it, it would be tightly uſetul 
| to ſix the due bounds on each fide. But 
nothing is more difficult than to raiſe theſe 
nice limits begyeen extremes. Every 
man's caſe, in a_thouſand circumſtances, 
differs from his neighbour's: ond as no 
rule can be fixed for all, every man of 
| courſe, in theſe diſquiſitions, muſt be left 
| to his own conſcience. We are indeed 
| very ready to give our opinions how 
| others ought to act. We can adjuſt with 
| great nicety what is proper for them to 
do; and point out their miſtakes with 
much preciſion; while nothing is neceſſary 
| to us, but to act as properly as we can 
ourſelves ; obſerving as juit a mean as 
poſſible between prodigality and avarice ; 
and applying, in all our ditſiculties, to the 
word of God, where theſe great land- 
marks of morality are the moſt accurately 
fixed. ; 
We have now taken a view of what 1s 
* in our commerce with man- 
ind: let us next ſee what is enjoined. 
(We are ſtill proceeding with thoſe duties 
which we owe to ourſclves). Inſtead of 
ſpending our fortune therefore in unlaw- 
ful pleaſure, or increaſing it by unlawful 
gain; we are required “ to learn, and la- 
bour truly (that is honeſtly) to get our 
own Iiving, and to do our duty in that 
ſtate of life, unto which it ſhall pleaſe God 
to call us.**— Theſe words will be ſuffi- 
ciently explained by conſidering, firſt, that 
we all have ſome ſtation in lite — ſome 


though he differ in his end, may be as 


+ Alien appetens, ſui profuſus. 
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N duties to diſcharge; and ſecond. 
55 in what manner we ought to diſcharge 
em. | | 

Firſt, that man was not born to be idle, 

may be inferred from the active ſpirit that 
appears in every part of nature. Every 
thing is alive; every thing contributes to 
the general good: even the very inani. 
te parts of the creation, plants, ſtones, 
metals, cannot be called totally inactive, 
but bear their part likewiſe in the genera] 
uſefulneſs. If then every part, even of 
inanimate nature, be thus employed, ſurely 
we cannot ſuppoſe it was the intention of 
the Almighty Father, that man, who is the 
moſt capable of employing himſelf pro. 
perly, ſhould be the only creature without 
employment. 

Again, that man was born for active 

life, is plain from the neceſſity of labour, 
If it had not been neceſſary, God would 
not originally have impoſed it. But with- 
out it, the body wouid become enervated, 
and the mind corrupted. Idleneſs, there- 
fore, is juſtly eſteemed the origin both of 
diſcaſe and vice. So that if labour and 
employment, either of body or mind, had 
no uſe, but what reſpected ourſelves, they 
would be highly proper: but they have 
farther uſe. 

The neceſſity of them is plain, from the 
want that all men have of tne aſſiſtance of 
others. If ſo, this aſſiſtauce ſhould be 
mutual; every man ſhould contribute his 
part. We have already ſeen, that it is 
proper there ſhould be different ſtations in 
the world — that ſome ſhould be placed 
high in life, and others low. The loweſt, 
we know, cannot be exempt from labour; 
and the higheſt ought not: though their 
labour, according to their ſtation, will be 
of a different kind. Some, we fee, „ muſt 
labour (as the catechiſm phraſes it) to get 
their own living; and others ſhould do 
their duty in that ftate of life, whatever 
that ſtate is, unto which it hath pleaſed 
God to call them.” All are aſſiſted: all 

ſhould aſſiſt. God diſtributes, we read, 
various talents among men; to ſome he 
gives hve talents, to others two, and to 
others one: but it is expected, we find, 
that notwithſtanding this inequality, each 
ſhould employ the talent that is given to 
the beſt advantage: and he who received 
five talents was under the ſame obligation 
of improving them, as he who had re- 
ceived only one; and would, if he had 
hid his talents in the earth, have been 


Sal. de Catal. : 
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ed. in proportion to the abuſe. 
— . = = he higheſt ſtation, 
may find a proper employment, both for 
his time and fortune, if he pleaſe : and he 
may aſſure himſelf that God, by placing 
kim in that ſtation, never meant to exempt 
him from the common obligations of ſo- 
ciety, and give him a licence to ſpend his 
life in eaſe and ſure. God meant 
aſuredly, that he ſhould bear his part in 
the general commerce of life — that he 
hould conſider himſelf not as an indi- 
vidual, but as a member of the commu- 
nity; the intereſts of which he is under 
an obligation to ſupport with all his power ; 
—and that his elevatcd ſtation gives him 
no other pre-eminence than that of being 
the more extenſively uſeful. 

Having thus ſeen, that we have all 
ſome ſtation in life to ſupport—ſome par- 
ticular duties to difcharge; let us now 
ſee in what manner we ought to diſcharge 
them, 

We have an eaſy rule given us in ſcrip- 
ture on this head; that all our duties in 
life ſhould be performed “ as to the Lord, 
and not unto man:“ that is, we ſhould 
confider our ſtations in life as truſts re- 
poſed in us by our Maker; and as ſuch 
mould diſcharge the duties of them. What, 
though no wordly truſt be repoſed? What, 
though we are accountable to nobody up- 
on earth? Can we therefore ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves in reality leſs accountable ? Can we 
ſuppoſe that God, for no reaſon that we 
can divine, has ſingled us out, and given 
us a large proportion of the things of this 
world (while others around us are in need) 
for no other purpoſe than to ſquander it 
away upon ourſelves? To God undoubt- 
edly we are accountable for every bleſſing 
we enjoy. What mean, in ſcripture, the 
talents given, and the uſe aſſigned; but 
the conſcientious diſcharge of the duties 
of life, according to the advantages, with 
which they are attended? 

It matters not whether theſe advantages 
be an inheritance, or an acquiſition: ſtill 
they are the gift of God. Agreeably to 
their rank in life, it is true, all men ſhould 
live: human diſtinctions require it; and 
in doing this properly, every one around 
will be benefited. Utility ſhould be con- 
ſdered in all our expences. Even the very 
amuſements of à man of fortune ſhould be 
founded in it. 

In ſhort, it is the conſtant injunction of 
XI1pture, in whatever ſtation we are placed, 
to conſider ourſelves as God's ſervants, 
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and as acting immediately under his eye; 
not expecting our reward among men, 
but from our great maſter who is in hea- 
ven. This ſanctiſies, in a manner, all our 
actions: it places the little difficulties of 
our ſtation in the light of God's appoint- 
ments; and turns the moſt common duties 
of life into acts of religion. Gilpin. 


$ 137. On the Sacrament of Baptiſm. 


The ſacrament of baptiſm is next con- 
ſidered; in which, if we conſider the in- 
ward grace, we ſhall ſee how aptly the 
ſign repreſents it.— The inward grace, or 
thing fignified, we are told, is “ a death 
unto fin, and a new birth unto righteouſ- 
neſs :** by which is meant that great re- 
novation of mature, that purity of heart, 
which the chriſtian religion is intended to 
produce. And ſurely there cannot be a 
more ſignificant ſign of this than water, on 
account of its cleanſing nature. As water 
refreſhes the body, — purifies it from all 
contracted filth; it aptly repreſents that 
renovation of nature, which cleanſes the 
ſoul from the impurities of ſin. Water 
indeed, among the ancients, was more 
adapted to the thing fignified, than it is at 

reſent among us. They uſed immerſion 
in baptiſing : ſo that the child being dip- 
0 into the water, and raiſed out again, 

aptiſm with them was more ſignificant of 
a new birth unto righteouſneſs. But though 
we, in theſe colder chmates, think immer- 
ſion an unſafe practice; yet the original 
meaning is {till ſuppoſed. 

It is next aſked, What 1s required of 
thoſe who are baptiſed? To this we an- 
ſwer, “ Repentance, whereby they forſake 
ſin; and faith, whereby they ſtedfaſtly be- 
lieve the promiſes of God, made to them 
in that ſacrament.“ 

The primitive church was extremely 
ſtrict on this head. In thoſe times, before 
chriſtianity was eftabhſhed, when adults 
offered themſelves to baptiſm, no one was 
admitted, till he had given a very ſatiſ- 
factory evidence of his repentance; and 
till, on good grounds, he could profeſs his 
faith in Chriſt : and it was afterwards ex- 
pected from him, that he ſhould prove his 
faith and repentance, by a regular obe- 
dience during the future part of his life. 

If faith and repentance are expected at 
baptiſm ; it is a very natural queſtion, Why 
then are infants baptiſed, when, by reaſon 
of their tender age, they can give no evi- 
dence of either ? 

Whether infants ſhould be admitted to 

K baptiſm, 
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baptiſm, or whether that ſacrament ſhould 
be deferred till years of diſcretion ; 1s a 
queſtion in the chriſtian church, which 
hath been agitated with ſome animoſity. 
Our church by no means looks upon bap- 
tiſm as neceſſary to the infant's ſalvation “. 
No man acquainted with the ſpirit of chriſ- 
tianity can conceive, that God will leave 
the ſalvation of ſo many innocent ſouls in 
the hands of others. But the practice is 
| conſidered as founded upon the uſage of 
the earlieſt times: and the church obſerv- 
ing, that circumciſion was the introductory 
rite to the Jewiſh covenant ; and that bap- 
tiſm was intended to ſucceed circumciſion; 
it naturally ſuppoſes, that baptiſm ſhould 
be adminiſtered to infants, as circumciſion 
was. The church, however, in this caſe, 
hath provided ſponſors, who make a pro- 
feſſion of, obedience in the child's name. 
But the nature and office of this proxy hath 
been already examined, under the head of 
our baptiſmal vow. Gilpin. 


§ 138. On the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 


The firſt queſtion is an inquiry into the 
original of the inſtitution: «© Why was 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper or- 
dained ??? 

It was ordained, we are informed. 
„for the continual remembrance of the 
ſacriſice of the death of Chriſt; and of the 
benefits which we receive thereby.“ 

In examining a ſacrament in general, we 
have already ſeen, that both baptiſm, and 
the Lord's ſupper, were originally inſti- 
tuted as the “ means of receiving the grace 
of God; and as pledges to aſture us 
thereof.“ 

But beſides theſe primary ends, they have 
each a ſecondary one; in repreſenting the 
two moſt important truths of religion; 
which gives them more force and influence. 
B-priſm, we have ſeen, repreſents that 
renovation of our ſinful nature, Which 
the goſpel was intended to introduce: 
and the peculiar end, winch the Lord's 
ſupper had in view, was the ſacrifice 


of the death of Chriſt; with all the be- - 


nefits which ariſe from it — the remiſſion 
of our {in:—and the reconciliation of the 
World to God, © This do,“ ſaid our Sa- 


* The catechiſm aſſerts the ſacraments to be only generally neceſſary to ſalvation, exc*Ptins 
particular caſes. Where the uſe of them is intentionally rejected, it is certainly criminal 0 
Quakers indeed reject them on principle: but though we may wonder both at their logic and dir 
nity, we thould be ſorry to include them in an anathema, 
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viour (alluding to the paſſover, which gh 
Lord's ſupper was deſigned to ſuperſed 
not as: hitherto, in memory of your del. 
verance from Egypt; but in memory a 
that greater deliverance, of which wh 
other was only a type: * Doit in remen. 
brance of me.” | 

The outward part, or ſign of the Lor 
ſupper, is * bread and wine”*—the thing, 
ſignified are the“ body and blocd ( 
Chnift.” — In examining the ſacrament 9 
baptiſm, I endeavoured to ſhew, how yer 
apt a ſymbol water is in that ceremom. 


Bread and wine alſo are ſymbols equal; fair 
apt in repreſenting the body and blood of lt i: 
Chriſt: and in the uſe of theſe particuy ume 
ſymbols, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, ua Noche 
our Saviour had an eye to the Jevik be 


paiſover; in which it was a cuſtom 9 I 


drink wine, and to eat bread. He mien {Wifceiv 
have inſtituted any other apt ſymbols { Mi: | 
the ſame purpoſe; but it was his uv ret? 
ractice, through the whole ſyſtem of hi bloc 
inſtitution, to make it, in every part, a bre 
familiar as poſſible: and for this reaſen he fire 
ſeems to have choſen ſuch ſymbols as were WW a) 
then in uſe; that he might give as little lou] 
offence as poſſible in a matter of indif. eon 
ference. by 
As our Saviour, in the inſtitution of ed! 


ſupper, ordered both the bread and de h 
wine to be received; it is certainly a great 
error in papiſts, to deny the cup to tle 
laity. They ſay, indeed, that, as both 
fieſh and blood are united in the ſubſtance 
of the human body; ſo are they in the 
{acramental bread ; which, according 9 


them, is changed, or, as they phrate 1, | 
tranſubſtantiated into the real body ef the 
crit. If they have no other reaſon, uh To 
do they adminiſter wine to the clergy: ll 
The clergy might participate equaliy of WI 
both in the bread, —But the plain truit 15 lea 
they are deſirous, by this invention, to 1.11 ne 
an air of myſtery to the ſacrament, ani Wh '* 
a ſuperſiitious reverence to the prieſt, 3 ch 
if he, being endowed with ſome peculit! 
holineſs, might be allowed the uie dle 
both, ch 
There is a digiculty in this part of tit bi 
catechiſm, which ſhould not be paſſed ove. Wi 
We are told, that “the body and blood d. 
Chriſt are verily and indeed taken, and 4 
d 
th 
tr 


received 


e eceived by the faithful in the Lord's ſup- 
deeper.“ This expreſſion ſounds very like 
. e popiſh doctrine, juſt mentioned, of tran- 
of abſtantiation. The true ſenſe of the words 


undoubtedly is, that the faithful believer 
only, verily and indeed receives the benefit 
of the ſacrament ; but the expreſſion muſt 
be allowed to be inaccurate, as it is capable 
of an interpretation ſo entirely oppoſite to 
thet which the church of England hath al- 
ways profeſſed.— I would not willingly ſup- 
ven Bk, as ſome have done, that the compilers 
nr. of the catechiſm meant to manage the af- 
„dar of tranſubſtantiation with the papiſts. 
d tit is one thing to ſhew a liberality of ſen- 
ar aument in matters of indifference ; and an- 
tis Nocher to ſpeak timidly and ambiguouſly, 
ain here eſſentials are concerned. 
1 t0 It is next aſked, What benefits we re- 
oh} ceive from the Lord's ſupper ? To which 
© Wi: is anſwered, «The ſtrengthening and 
e WE rcfreſbing of our fouls by the body and 
ks WW blood of Chriſt, as our bodies are by the 
, x {WE bread and wine.” As our bodies are 
1 ke WY ffrengthened and refreſhed, in a natural 
tee WY vay, by bread and wine; fo ſhould our 
ite A fouls be, in a ſpiritual way, by a devout 
cif. WJ commemoration of the paſſion of Chriſt. 
By gratefully remembering what he ſuffer- 
be for us, we ſhould be excited to a greater 
de abhorrence of fin, which was the cauſe of 
ren his ſufferings. Every time we partake of 
the dis ſacrament, like faithful ſoldiers, we 
10th exe a freſh oath to our leader; and thould 
mer be animated anew, by his example, to per- 
the BH {vere in the ſpiritual conflict in which, un- 
r 0 der him, we are enga ged, 
2 It, It is laſtly aſked, “ What is required of 
- of dem who come to the Lord's ſupper ?*? 
wh; Wa 10 which we anſwer, * That we ſhould ex- 
„une ourſelves, whether we repent us truly 
; of ot our former fins—ſtedfaitly purpoſing to 
lead a new life—have a lively faith in God's 
a mercy through Chrift—with a thankful 
and WJ remembrance of his death; and to be in 
„charity with all men.“ 
ular That pious frame of mind is here, in 
of Wl very few words, pointed out, which a 
chriſtian ought to cheriſh and cultivate in 
the kimſelf at all times; but eſpecially, upon 
vcr. de performance of any ſolemn act of reli- 
d 0: Wi 8100. Very little indeed is ſaid in ſcrip- 
and dure, of any particular frame of mind, which 
loud accompany the performance of this 
ing WY duty; but it may eaſily be inferred from 
edle nature of the duty itſelf. 
In the firſt place, “ we ſhould repent us 
my of our former fins ; ſtedfaſtly purpo- 


log to lead a new life,” He who per- 
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forms a religious, exerciſe, without being 
earneſt in this point; adds only a phari- 
ſaical hypocriſy to his other ſins. Unleſs 
he ſeriouſly reſolve to lead a good life, he 
had better be all of a piece; and not pre- 
tend, by receiving the {acrament, to a pi- 
ety which he does not feel, 

Theſe “ ſtedfaſt purpoſes of leading a 
new lite,”* form a very becoming exerciſe 
to chriſtians. 'The hves even of the beſt 
of men afford only a mortifying retroſpect. 
Though they may have conquered ſome 
of their worſt propenſities; yet the tri- 
umphs of ſin over them, at the various pe- 


riods of their lives, will always be remem- 


bered with forrow; and may always be 
remembered with advantage ; keeping 
them on their guard for the future, and 
ſtrengthening them more and more 1n all 
their good reſolutions of obedience.—And 
when can theſe meditations ariſe more pro- 
perly, than when we are periorming a rite, 
inſtituted on purpoſe to commemorate the 
great atonement for fin ? 

To our repentance, and reſolutions of 
obedience, we are required to add “ a 
lively faith in God's mercy through Chriſt; 
with atll.ankful remembrance of his death.“ 
We ſhoutd impreſs ourſelves with the 
deepeſt ſenſe of humility totally reject- 


ing every idea of our own merit—hoping 


for God's favour only through the merits 


of our great Redeemer—and with hearts 
full of graticude, truſting only to his all- 
ſuticient ſacrince. 

Laſtly, we are required, at the celebra- 
tion of this great rite, to be “ in charity 
with all men.“ It commemorates the 
greateſt inſtance of love taat can be con- 
ceived; and ſhould therefore raiſe in us 
correſpondent affections. It ſnould excite 
in us that conſtant flow of benevelence, in 
which the ſpirit of religion conſiſts; and 
without winch indeed we can have no re- 
ligion at all. Love is the very dilinguith- 
ing badge of chriſtlantty: *“ By this, faid 
our great Maſter, © ſhall all men know chat 
ye are my diſciples.” 

One ſpecies of charity ſhould, at this 
time, never be forgotten; and that is, the 
forgiveneſs of others. No acceptable gift 
can be offered at this altar, but in the ſpirit 
of reconciliation.— Hence it was, that the 
ancient chriſtians inſtituted, at the cele- 
bration of the Lord's ſupper, what they 
called love-feaſts. They thought, they 
could not give a better inſtance of their 
being in perfect charity with each other, 
than by joining all ranks together in one 
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common meal. — By degrees, indeed, this 
well- meant cuſtom degenerated; and it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the 
paſlages * in which theſe enormities are 
rebuked, have been variouſly miſconſtrued; 
and have frightened many well meaning 
perſons from the ſacrament. Whereas 
what the apoſtle here ſays, hath no other 
relation to this rite, than as it was attended 
by a particular abuſe in receiving it; and 
as this is a mode of abuſe which doth not 
now exiſt, the apoſtle's reproof ſeems not 
to affect the chriſtians of this age. 

What the primary, and what the ſecon- 
dary ends in the two ſacraments were, I 
have endeavoured to explain. But there 
might be others. 

God might intend them as trials of our 
faith. The divine truths of the goſpel 
ſpeak for themſelves : but the performance 
of a poſitive duty reſts only on faith. 

Theſe inſtitutions are alſo ſtrong argu- 
ments for the truth of chriſtianity. We 
trace the obſervance of them into the very 
earheſt times of the goſpel. We can trace 
no other origin than what the ſcriptures 
give us. Theſe rites therefore greatly tend 
to corroborate the ſcriptures. 

God alſo, who knows what is in man, 
might condeſcend ſo far to his weakneſs, 
as to give him theſe external badges of re- 
gion, to keep the ſpirit of it more alive. 
And it is indeed probable, that nothing has 
contributed more than theſe ceremonies to 
proves a ſenſe of religion among man- 

ind. It is a melancholy proof of this, 
that no contentions in the chriſtian church 
have been more violent, nor carried on 
with more acrimony, and unchriſtian zeal, 
than the contentions about baptiſm and the 

Lord's ſupper; as if the very eſſence of 
religion conſiſted in this or that mode of 
obſerving theſe rites. — But this is the abuſe 
of them. 

Let us be better taught: let us receive 
theſe ſacraments, for the gracious purpoſes 
for which our Lord injoined them, with 
gratitude, and with reverence. But let us 
not lay a greater ſtreſs upon them than our 
Lord intended. Heaven, we doubt not, 
may be gained, when there have been the 
means of receiving neither the one ſacra- 
ment nor the other. But unleſs our affec- 
tions are right, and our lives anſwerable to 
them, we can never pleaſe God, though 
we perform the externals of religion with 
ever ſo much exactneſs. We may err in 
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our notions about the ſacraments; g, 
world has long been divided on theſe {y, 
jets; and a gracious God, it may h 
hoped, will pardon our errors. But z 
matters of practice we have no apol 
for error. The great lines of our duty 2 
drawn fo ſtrong, that a deviation here js ng 
error, but guilt. 

Let us then, to conclude from the whgl, 
make it our principal care to purify oy 
hearts in the fight of God. Let us beſeeg 
him to increaſe the influence of his Hyj 
Spirit within us, that our faith may be d 
that kind which worketh by love ;” tha 
all our affections, and from them our ac. 
tions, may flow in a ſteady courſe of obe. 


dience ; that each day may correct the lat 4 
by a ſincere repentance of our miltakes n WF... 
life; and that we may continue gradually ner 
to approach nearer the idea of chriſtia WW... 
perfection. Let us do this, diſclaiming, ther 
after all, any merits of our own ; and nt dis 
truſting in outward obſervances ; but tru. WF... 
ing in the merits of Chriſt to make up ot har 
deficiencies ; and we need not fear our ac. WW... 
ceptance with God. Giiin, ſom 
qua 

$ 139. On CONFIRMATION, When 
are 

AcTs vüi. 17. obli 

Then laid they their hands on them, and thy You 


received the Holy Ghoſt. by 


The hiſtory, to which theſe words be- 
long, is this. Philip the deacon, ordained 
at the ſame time with St. Stephen, had 
converted and baptized the people of Sa- 


maria: which the apoſtles at Jcruſalem » 
hearing, ſent down to them Peter and Bi ;, 
John, two of their own body; who, by mi! 
prayer, accompanied with impoſition of BW ;, 


hands, obtained for them a greater degree 
than they had yet received, of the ſacred if 
influences of the Divine Spirit; which un- 
doubtedly was done on their fignifying in 
ſome manner, ſo as to be underſtood, their 
adherence to the engagement into which 
they had entered at their baptiſm. 

From this and the like inſtances of the 
practice of the apoſtles, is derived, what 
biſhops, their ſucceſſors, though every way 
beyond compariſon inferior to them, have 
practiſed ever ſince, and which we now call 


confirmation. Preaching was common to W. 
all ranks of miniſters: baptizing was per- th 
formed uſually by the lower rank : but, m 


perhaps to maintain a due ſubordination, 


it 


— 


it 
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> was reſerved to the higheſt, by prayer 
ind laying on of hands, to communicate 
further meaſures of the Holy Ghoſt. It 
as indeed peculiar to the apoſtles, that on 
their interceſſion his extraordinary and mi- 
raculous gifts were beſtowed : which con- 
inued in the church no longer, than the 
eed of them did; nor can we ſuppoſe, 
hat all were mg 02 of them. But un- 
queſtionably by their petitions they pro- 
cured, for every ſincere convert, a much 
more valuable, though leſs remarkable 
blefiing, of univerſal and perpetual neceſſi- 
ty, his ordinary and ”—_ graces. 

For theſe therefore, after their example, 
truſting that God will have regard, not to 
our unworthineſs, but to the purpoſes of 
mercy which he hath appointed us to ſerve, 
we intercede now, when perſons take upon 
themſelves the vow of their baptiſm. For 
this good end being now come amongſt 
vou, though I doubt not but your miniſters 
have given you proper inſtructions on the 
occaſion; yet I am defirous of adding 
ſomewhat further, which may not only ac- 
quaint more fully thoſe, who are eſpecially 
concerned, with the nature of what they 
are about to do, but remind you all of the 
obligations which chriſtianity lays upon 
you, And I cannot perform it better, than 
by explaining to you the office of confir- 
mation, to which you may turn in your 
prayer-books, where it ſtands immediately 
after the catechiſm. 

There you will ſee, in the firſt place, a 
preface, directed to be read; in which, no- 
tice is given, that for the more edifying of 
fuch as receive confirmation, it ſhall be ad- 
miniſtered to none but thoſe, avho can an- 
fer to the queſtions of the catechiſin pre- 
ceding : that ſo children may come to years 
of ſome diſcretion, and learn what the pro- 
niſe made for them in baptiſin was, before 


they are called _ to ratify and confirm 


it before the church with their own conſent, 
and to engage that they will evermore cb- 
ferve it, 

Prayers may be offered up for infants 
with very good effect. Promiſes may be 
made in their name by ſuch as are autho- 
ſed to act for them; eſpecially when the 
tings promiſed are for their intereſt, and 
will be their duty; which is the caſe of 
thoſe in baptiſm. But no perſons ought to 
make promiſes for themſelves, till they 
Kalonably well underſtand the nature of 
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them, and are capable of forming ſerious 
1 N Therefore, in the preſent caſe, 

eing able to ſay the words of the cate- 
chiſm, is by no means enough, without a 
competent general knowledge of their 
meaning, and intention of behaving as it 
requires them; which doubtleſs they are 
ſuppoſed to have at the ſame time. And 
if they have not, making a profeſſion of 
it, is declaring with their mouths what 
they feel not in their hearts at the in- 
ſtant, and will much leſs refle& upon af- 
terwards: it is hoping to pleaſe God by 
the empty outward performance of a re- 
ligious rite, from which if they had been 
withheld till they were duly qualified, 
their ſouls might have been affected, and 
their conduct influenced by it, as long as 
they lived. 

Therefore I hope and beg, that neither 
miniſters nor parents will be too eager for 
bringing children very early to confirma- 
tion : but firſt teach them carefully to 
know their duty ſufficiently, and reſolve 
upon the practice of it heartily ; then in- 
troduce them to this ordinance : which 
they ſhall not fail to have opportunities of 
attending in their neighbourhood, from 
time to time, ſo long as God continues my 
life and ſtrength. 

But as there are ſome too young for 
confirmation, ſome alſo may be thought 
too old : eſpecially, if they have received 
the holy ſacrament without it. Now there 
are not indeed all the ſame reaſons for the 
confirmation of ſuch, as of others : nor 
hath the church, I believe, determined any 
thing about their caſe, as it might be 
thought unlikely to happen. But ſtill, 
ſince 1t doth happen too trequently, that 
perions were not able, or have neglected, 
to apply for this purpoſe: ſo whenever 
they apply, as by doing it they expreſs a 
deſire to fidlfil all righteouſneſs * 3; and may 
certainly receive benefit, both from the 
profeſſion and tne prayers, appointed in 
the office; my judgment is, that they ſhould 
not be rejected, but encouraged. 

Only 1 muſt intreat you to obſerve, 
that when you take thus on yourſelves the 
engagement of leading a chriſtian life, 
you are to take it once for all; and no 
more to think of ever being confirmed a 
ſecond time, than of being baptized a ſe- 
cond time. 

After directing, Who are to be confirm- 


Matth. iii. 15. 
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ed, the office goes on to direct, How they 
are to be confirmed. And here, the * 
is to begin with aſking every one of thoſe 
who offer themſelves, whether they do, in 
the preſence of God and of the C e 
renew in their e&wn Perſons the ſolemn vow 
of their baptiſm; acknowledging themſelwes 
bound to believe and to perform all thoje things, 
which their god-fathers and goa-mothers then 
undertook for them. On which, they are 
each of them to anfiver, with an audible 
voice, I do. 

Now the things promiſed in our name, 
were, to renounce whatever God hath for- 
bidden, to believe what He hath taught, 
and to practiſe what He hath commanded. 
Nobody can promiſe for infants abfolute- 
ly, that they ſhall do theſe things; but 
only, that they ſhall be inſtructed and ad- 
moniſhed to do them: and, it is hoped, not 
in vain, This inſtruction and admonition, 
Parents are obliged by nature to give; and 
if they do it effectually, god-fathers and 
god-mothers have no further concern, than 
to be heartily glad of it. But if the for- 
mer fail, the latter muſt ſupply the fai- 
lure, as far as they have opportunity of 
doing it with any reaſonable proſpect of 
ſucceſs. For they were intended, not to 
releaſe the parents from the care of their 
_ children, which nothing can: but for a 
double ſecurity, in a caſe of ſuch im- 
portance. 

If nothing at all had been promiſed in 
our names, we had ſtill been bound, as 
ſoon as we were capable of it, to believe in 
God, and obey him. But we are more 
early and more firm'y bound, as not only 
this hath been promiied for us, but care 
hath been taken to make us ſenſible of 
our obligation to perform it : which obli- 
gation ther2tore, perſons are called upon, 
in the queſtion under conſideration, to ra- 
tify and confirm. And great cauſe have 
they to anſwer that they do. For doing it 
is a duty, on which their eternal felicity 
peculiarly depends: as a little attention to 


what I am about to ſay will cl.arly ſhew 
you. 


Our firſt parents, even while they were 


innocent, had no title to happineſs, or to 
exiſtence, but from God's notification of 
his good pleaſure : which being conditional, 
when they fell, they loſt it; and derived 
to us a corrupt and mortal nature, intitled 
to nothing; as both the diſeaſes and the 
poverty of anceitors often deſeend to their 
diſtant poſterity, This bad condition we 
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the bad conſequences of Adam's tranl- 
greſſion, giving them a new title to the 


only on preſumption that we would mak? 


fail not, from our firſt uſe of reaſon, 9 
make worſe, in a greater or leſs degree, 


actual tranſgreſſions: and ſo perſonally de. Y 
ſerve the Aipleaſare, inſtead of favour, port 
him who made us. Yet we may hope, the 
that, as he is good, he will, on our je, and 
pentance, forgive us. But then, as he for! 
alſo juſt and wiſe, andthe ruler of the word It 1: 
we could never know with certainty, g per] 
ourſelves, what his juſtice and wiſdom, an ren! 
the honour of his government, might re. with 
quire of him with reſpect to ſinners: whe. hav 
ther he would pardon greater offences » ty. 
all; and whether he would reward tho, by 
whom he might be pleaſed not to punil. mn 
But moſt happily the revelation of his hoh (0 
word hath cleared up all thele doubts gf chr 
unaſſiſted reaſon : and offered to the wort mp 
of ſinners, on the condition of faith h 4! 
Chriſt, added to repentance, and produc. a 
tive of good works (for all which he i; anc 


ready to enable us) a covenant of pardon 
for ſins paſt, aſſiſtance againſt fin for the Fa 
future, and eternal life in return for a fin. gal 


cere, though imperfect, and totally unde. ore 
ſerving obedience. po! 

'The method of entering into this core. an 
nant is, being baptized in the name of the ot! 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt: that W 
is, into the acknowledgment of the myſte. ” 


rious union and joint authority of theſe 
three; and of the diſtinct offices, which 11! 


they have undertaken for our ſalvation: 25 
together with a faithful engagement of as 
paying ſuitable regard to each of them, ” 
In this appointment of baptiſm, the walh- be 
ing with water aptly ſignifies, both our 85 
promiſe to preſerve ourſelves, with the def 2 
care we can, pure from the defilement of P. 


ſin, and God's promiſe to conſider us as 


free from the guilt of it. Baptiſm tin, n 
through his mercy, ſecures infants fem f 


immortality which he loſt, It alſo ſecures, 
to perſons grown up, the intire forgivenes 
of their own tranſgreſſions, on the terms 
juſt mentioned. But then, in order to te- 
ceive theſe benefits, we mult lay our clam 
to the covenant, which conveys them: we 
mult ratify, as ſoon as we are able, what 
was promiſed in our name by others be- 
fore we were able; and done for us then, 


it our own deed afterwards. For if ve 
neglect, and appear to renounce our Pu 
of the covenant, we have plainly not © 
leait right to God's performing his: vat 

we 
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a remain in our ſins, and Chrif hall 
nothing 

Ton fee ow of what unſpeakable im- 
ortance it is, that we take on ourſelves 
the yow of our baptiſm. And it is very fit 
and uſeful, that we ſhould take it in ſuch 
form and manner as the office preſcribes, 
[t is fit, that when perſons have been pro- 
perly inſtructed, by the care of their pa- 
rents, friends, and miniſters, they ſhould 
with joyful gratitude acknowledge them to 
have faithfully performed that kindeſt du- 
ty. It is fit, that before they are admitted 
by the church of Chriſt to the holz com- 
munion, they ſhould give public aſſurance 
to the church of their christian belief and 
chriſtian purpoſes. This may alto be ex- 
tremely uſeful to themſelves. For conſi- 
der: young perſons are Juſt entering into 
a world of temptations, with no experience, 
and little knowledge to guard them; and 
much youthful raſhneſs to expoſe them. 
The authority of others over them is be- 
ginning to leſſen, their own paſſions to in- 
creaſe, evil commuuication to have great op- 
portunities of corrupting goud manners Þ : 
and ſtrong impreſſions, of one kind or an- 
other, will be made on them very ſoon. 
What can then be more neceſſary, or more 
likely to preſerve their innocence, than to 
form the molt deliberate reſolutions of act- 
ing right; and to declare them in a man- 
ner, thus adapted to move them at the 
time, and be remembered by them after- 
wards: in the preſence of God, of a num- 
ber of bis miniſters, and of a large con- 
gregation of his people, aſſembled with 
more than ordinary ſolemnity for that very 
purpoſe ? 

But then vou, that are to be confirmed, 
muſt either do your own part, or the whole 
of this preparation will be utterly thrown 
away upon you. If you make the aniwer, 
which is directed, without ſincerity, it is 
lying to God : if you make it without at- 
tention, it is trifling with him. Watch 
over your hearts therefore, and let them 
go along with your lips. The two ſhort 
words, { de, arc ſoon {aid : but they com- 
prehend much in them. Whoever uſes 
tzem on this occaſion, ſaith in effect as fol- 
lows : „ J d heartily renounce all the 
* temptations of the devil; all the unlaw- 
* ful pleaſures, profits, and honours of the 
* world z all the immoral gratifcations of 
the fleſh. I do ſincerely believe, and 


will conſtantly proicfs, all the articles of 


* Gal. V. 2's 


Þ+ 2 Cor. xv. 33. 
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te the chriſtian faith. I 4% firmly reſolve 
ce to keep all God's commandments all the 
« days of my lite; to love and honour him; 
« to pray to him and praiſe him daily in 
“ private; to attend conſcientiouſly on the 
« public worſhip and inſtruction, which he 
« hath appointed; to approach his holy 
« table, as ſoon as I can qualify myſelf for 
« doing it worthily ; to ſubmit to his 
&« blefied will meekly and patiently in all 
« things; to ſet him ever before my cyes, 
« and acknowledge him in all my ways. 
& do further reſolve, in the whole courſe 
« of my behaviour amongſt my fellow - 
e creatures, to d jy, love mercy 1, ſpeak 
« truth, be diligent and uſeful in my ſta- 
te tion, dutiful to my ſuperiors, condeſcend- 
« mg to thoſe beneath me, friendly to my 
« equals; careful, through all the rela- 
«tions of life, to act as the nature of them 
« requires, and conduct myſelf fo to all 
« men as I ſhould think it reaſonable that 
ce they ſhould do to me in the like caſe, 
« Further yet: I do reſolve, in the go- 
« vernment of mylelf, to be modeſt, ſober, 
« temperate, mild, humble, contented ; to 
« reſtrain every paſſion and appetite with- 
“in due bounds; and to ſet my heart 
« chiefly, not on the ſenſual enjoyments of 
« thts tranſitory world, but the ſpiritual 
« happineſs of the future endleſs one. 
« Lattly, I 4 reſolve, whenever I fail in 
« any of theſe duties, as I am ſenſible I 
« have, and muſt fear I ſhall, to confeſs it 
e before God with unfeigned concern, to 
« apply for his promiſed. pardon in the 
«© name of his bleſſed Son, to beg the pro- 
« miſed aſſiſtance of his Holy Spirit; and 
« m that ſtrength, not my own, to ſtrive 
« againtt my faults, and watch over my 
« ſteps with redoubled care.“ | 
Obſerve then: it is not gloomivpeſs and 
melancholy, that religion calls you to: it 
is not uſeleis auſterity, and abſtinence from 
things lawful and ſafe: it is not extrava- 
gant flights and raptures: it is not un— 
meaning or unediiving forms and ceremo- 
nies : much lets is it bitterneſs againit 
thoſe who differ from you. But the tore- 
mentioned unqueſtionable ſubſtantial duties 
are the things to which you bind your- 
ſelves, when you pronounce the awful 
words, { do. Utter them then with the 
wueſt ſeriouſneſs: and ſay to yourtelves, 
each of you, atierwards, as Motes did to 
the Jews, Thou haſt avouched the Lord this 
day to be thy God, to walk in his ways and 
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keep his ftatutes, and to hearken to his voice 
and the Lord. hath awvouched thee this day to 
be his; that thou fhouldſt keep all his com- 
mandments, and be holy unto the Lord thy 
God, as he hath ſpoken*. It is a certain 
truth, call it therefore often to mind, and 
fix it in your ſouls, that if breaking a ſo- 
lemn promiſe to men be a ſin; breaking 
that, which you make thus deliberately to 
God, would be unſpeakably a greater fin. 
But let us now proceed to the next part 
of the office: in which, after perſons have 
confirmed and ratified the vow of their 
baptiſm, prayers are offered up, that God 
would confirm and ſtrengthen them in their 
good purpoſe : on both which accounts this 
appointment is called confirmation. 
Scripture teaches, and ſad experience 
proves, that of cxz/elves we can do nothing; 
are not ſufficient F for the diſcharge of our 
duty, without God's continual aid : by 
which he can certainly influence our minds, 
without hurting our natural freedom of 
will, and even without our perceiving it: 
for we can influence our fellow-creatures 
ſo, Nor is it any injuſtice in him to re- 
quire of us what exceeds our ability, fince 
he is ready to ſupply the want of it. In- 
deed, on the contrary, as this method of 
treating us 1s excellently fitted both to 
keep us humble, and yet to give us cou- 
rage, uſing it is evidently worthy of God. 
But then, as none can have reaſon to ex- 
his help, but thoſe who earneſtly deſire 
it, ſo he hath promiſed to give the holy ſpi- 
rit only to them that aſk him 1. And to 
unite chriftians more 1n love to each other, 
and incline them more to aſſemble for pub- 
lic worſhip, our bleſſed Redeemer hath eſ- 
pecially promiſed, that where tao or three 
of them are gathered together in his name, he 
ewill be in the midſt 4 them F. And further 
ſtill, to promote a due regard in his people 
to their teachers and rulers, the ſacred 
writings aſcribe a peculiar efficacy to their 
Praying over thoſe who are committed to 
their charge. Even under the Jewiſh diſ- 


penſation, the family of Aaron were told, 


that them the Lord had ſeparated to miniſter 
unto him, and to bleſs in the name of the 
Lord \| : and they foall put my name, ſaith 
God, upon the children of Iſrael, and I will 
Bleſs them ©. No wonder then, if under the 
chriſtian diſpenſation we read, but juſt be- 
fore the text, that the apoſtles, her they 
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were come down to Samaria, prayed for the 
new-baptized converts, that they might re. 
ceive the Holy Ghoſt ; and in the text, that 
they did receive it accordingly. 

'Therefore, purſuant to theſe great ay. 
thorities, here is, on the preſent occaſion, 3 
number of young diſciples, about to run 
the ſame common race, met together to 
pray for themſelves and one another : here 
15 a number of elder chriſtians, who haye 
experienced the dangers of life, met to 
pray for thoſe who are juſt entering into 
them: here are alſo God's miniſters, pur. 

ſely come, to intercede with him in their 

ehalf : and ſurely we may hope, their 
Joint and fervent petitions will avail, and 
be effectual. 

They begin, as they ought, with ac. 
knowledging, and in ſcripture words, that 
our help is in the name of the Lord, who hath 
made heaven and earth ** it is not in may 
to direct his own ſteps +4 ; but his Creator 
only can preſerve him. Then we go on 
to pronounce the name of the Lord bleſſed, 
henceforth world without end, for his readi- 
neſs to beſtow on us the grace which we 
want. And laſtly, in confidence of his 
goodneſs, we intreat him to hear our pray- 
ers, and let our cry come unto him tt. 

After theſe preparatory ejaculation, 
and the uſual admonition to be attentive, 
Let us pray; comes a longer act of devo- 
tion, which firſt commemorates God's mer- 
cy already beſtowed, then petitions for an 
increaſe of it. The commemoration ſets 
forth, that he hath regenerated theſe his jer- 
vants by water and the Holy Ghoſt that is, 
intitled them by baptiſm to the enlivening 
influences of the Spirit, and fo, as it were, 
begotten them again into a ſtate, inexpreſ- 
ſibly happier than their natural one; a co- 
venant-ſtate, in which God will conſider 
them, whilſt they keep their engagements, 
with peculiar love, as his dear children. 
It follows, that he hath given unto them for- 
giveneſs of all their fins ; meaning, that he 
hath given them aſſurance of it, on the 
gracious terms of the goſpel. But that 
every one of them hath aually received 
it, by complying with thoſe terms ſince he 
ſinned laſt, though we may charitably hope, 
we cannot preſume to affirm: nor were 
theſe words intended to affirm it; as the 
known doctrine of the church of England 
fully proves. And therefore let no one 
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miſunderſtand this expreſſion in the office, 
which hath parallel ones in the New Teſ- 
tament ®, ſo as either to cenſure it, or de- 
lude himſelf with a fatal imagination, that 
any thing ſaid over him can poſſibly con- 
vey to him a pardon of fins, for which he 
is not truly penitent. We only acknow- 
ledge, with due thankfulneſs, that God 
hath done his part : but which of the con- 
regation have done theirs, their own con- 
ciences mult tell them. 

After this commemoration, we go on to 
requeſt for the perſons before us, that God 
would ftrengthen them againſt all tempta- 
tion, and ſupport them under all affliction, 
by the Holy Ghoft the comforter, and daily in- 
creaſe in them his manifold gifts of grace : 
which gifts we proceed to enumerate in 
ſeven particulars, taken from the prophet 
Ifaiah + ; by whom they are aſcribed to 
our biefſed Redeemer : but as the ſame 
mind ought to be in us which was in Chri 
Jeſus t, a petition for them was uſed, in 
the office or confirmation, 1400 years ago, 
if not ſooner. The ſeparate meaning of 
each of the ſeven, it is neither eaſy nor 
needful to determine with certainty. For 
indeed, if no more was deſigned, than to 


words or nearly the ſame import, a pious 
and moral temper of mind: this is a man- 
ner of ſpeaking both common and empha- 
tical. But — of them may be taken in 
a diſtinct ſenſe of its own. And thus we 
may beg for theſe our fellow-chriſtians, a 
ſpirit of wiſdom, to aim at the right end, 
the ſalvation of their ſouls ; and of under- 


counſel, to form good purpoſes; and of 
ghoſtly or ſpiritual Htrengtbh, to execute them: 
of uſeful 4rowledge in the doctrines of re- 
ligion; and true godlinejs, diſpoſing them to 
a proper uſe of it. But chiefly, though 
laſtly, we pray, that they may be led <wvith 
the Spirit of God's holy fear with that re- 
verence of him, as the greateſt, and pureſt, 
and beſt of beings, the rightful proprietor 
and juſt judge of all, which will effeQually 
excite them to whatever they are concern- 
ed to believe or do. For the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wiſdom F. 

Having concluded this prayer for them 
all in general, the biſhop implores the di- 
vine protection and grace for each one, or 
each pair of them, in particular: that as 
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expreſs very fully and ſtrongly, by various 
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he is already God's profeſſed child and fer- 
vant, by the recognition which he hath 
juſt made of his baptiſmal covenant, ſo he 
may continue his for ever, by faithfully keep- 
ing it: and, far from decaying, daily in- 
creaſe in his Holy Spirit, that 1s, in the fruits 
of the Spirit, piety and virtue, more and 
more making greater and quicker ad- 
vances in them, as life goes on, until be 
come to that deciſive hour, when his portion 
ſhall be unchangeable in Gad's everlaſting 
kingdom. | 

And, along with the utterance of theſe 
ſolemn words, he lays his hand on each of 
their heads: a ceremony uſed from the 
earlieſt ages by religious perſons, when 


they yen for God's bleſſing on any one; 
uſed by our Saviour, who, when children 


wwere brought to him, that he ſhould put his 
hands on them, and pray, and bleſs them, was 
much diſpleaſed || with thoſe who forbad it; 
uſed by the apoſtles, after converts were 
baptized, as the text plainly ſhews ; reck- 
oned in the epiſtle to the Hebrews among 
the foundations of the chriſtian profeſſion © 
conſtantly practiſed, and highly eſteemed 
in the church from that time to this ; and 
ſo far from being a popiſh ceremony, that 
the papiſts adminiſter confirmation by other 
ceremonies of their own deviſing, and have 
laid aſide this primitive one; which there- 
fore our church very prudently reſtored. 
And the cuſtom of it is approved, as apoſ- 
tolical, both by Luther and Calvin, and 
ſeveral of their followers, though they 
raſhly aboliſhed it, as having been abuſ- 
ed . But I am credibly informed, that 
at Geneva it hath lately been reſtored. 
The laying on of the hand naturally ex- 
preſſes good will and good wiſhes in the 
perſon who doth it : and in the preſent 
caſe 1s further intended, as you will find 
in one of the following prayers, to certify 
thoſe, to whom it is done, of God's favour 
and gracious goodneſs towards them of 
which goodneſs they will continually feel 
the effects, provided, which muſt always 
be underftood, that they preſerve their 
title to his eare by a proper care of them- 
ſelves. This, it muſt be owned, is a truth: 
and we may as innocently ſignify it by this 
ſign as by any other, or as by any words to 
the {ſame purpoſe. Further efficacy we do 
not aſcribe to it: nor would have you look 
on biſhops as having or claiming a power, 
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in any caſe, to confer bleſſings arbitrarily 
on whom they pleaſe; but only as peti- 
tioning God for that bleſſing from above 
which he alone can give; yet, we juſtly 
hope, will give the rather for the prayers 
of thoſe whom he hath placed over his 
people, unleſs your own unworthineſs prove 
an impediment. Not that you are to ex- 
pect, on the performance of this good of- 
fice, any ſudden and ſenfible change in 
your hearts, giving you, all at once, a re- 
markable ſtrength or comfort in piety, 
which you never felt before. But you 
may reaſonably promiſe yourſelves, from 
going through it with a proper diſpoſition, 
greater meaſures, when real occaſion re- 
quires them, of ſuch divine aſſiſtance as 
will be needful for your ſupport and orderly 
growth in every virtue of a chriſtian hte, 
And now, the impoſition of hands being 
finiſhed, the biſhop and congregation mu- 
tually recommend each other to God, and 
return to ſuch joint and public devotions 
as are ſuitable to the ſolemnity. The firſt 
of theſe is the Lord's Prayer: a form ſea- 
ſonable always, but peculiarly now ; as 
every petition in it will ſhew to every one 
who conſiders it. In the next place, more 
eſpecial ſupplications are poured torth, for 
the perſons particularly concerned, to him 
who alone can enable them both to <vill 
and to do what is good ; that, as the hand 
of his miniſter hath been laid upon them, 
ſo his fatherly hand may ever be over them, 
and lead them in the only way, the knowu;- 
ledge and obedience of his word, to everla/t- 
ing life, After this, a more general prayer 
is offered up for them and the reſt of the 
congregation together, that God would 
evouchſafe, unworthy as we all are, fo 10 
direct and govern both our hearts and bedies, 
our inclinations and actions, (for neither 
will ſuffice without the other) iu the WAYS 
F his laws, and in the works of his com- 
mandments, that, through his moſt mighty 
protection, boih here and ever, abe may be 
Freſerded in body and foul : having the for- 
mer, in his good time, raiſed up from the 
dead, and the latter made happy, in con- 
junction with it, to all eternity. 5 
I Theſe requeſts being thus made, it only 
remains, that all be diſmiſſed with a ſolemn 
bleſſing: which will certainly abide with 
you, unleſs, by wilful fin or groſs negli- 
gence, you drive it away. And in that 
caſe, you muſt not hope, that your baptiſm, 
or your confirmation, or the prayers of the 
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—_— or the church, or the whole world, 
will do you any ſervice. On the contrary, 
every thing which you might have been 
the better for, if you had made a good ufc 
of it, you will be the worſe for, if you 
make a bad one. You do well to renew 
the covenant of your baptiſm in confirma- 
tion: but if you break it, you forfeit the 
benefit of it. You do well to repeat your 
vows in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 
per: it is what all chriſtians are command- 
ed by their dying Saviour, for the ftrength- 
ening and refreſhing of their fouls : it is what 
I beg all, who are confirmed, will remem- 
ber, and their friends and miniſters remind 
them of: the ſooner they are prepared for 
it, the happier ; and by ſtopping ſhort, the 
benefit of what preceded will be loſt. But 
if you are admitted to this privilege alſo, 
and hve wickedly, you do but eat and dn 
your own condemnation. So that all depends 
on a throughly hone ſt care of your hearts 
and behaviour in all reſpects, 

Not that, with our beſt care, we can 
avoid ſmaller faults. And if we entreat 
pardon for them in our daily prayers, and 
faithfully ſtrive againſt them, they will not 
be imputed to us. But groſs and habitual! 
fins we may avoid, through God's help : 
and if we fall into them, we fall from our 
title to ſalvation at the ſame time. Yet 
even then our caſe 15 not deſperate : and 
let us not make it fo, by thinking it is: 
for, through the grace of the goſpel, we 
may ſtill repent and amend, and then be 
forgiven. But I beg you to obſerve, that, 
as continued health is vaſtly preferable to 
the happieſt recovery from ſickneſs; fo is 
innocence to the trueſt repentance. If we 
ſuffer ourſelves to tranſgreſs our duty, God 
knows whether we ſhall have time to re- 
pent; God knows whether we ſhall have a 
heart to do it, At beſt we ſhall have loſt, 
and more than loſt, the whole time that we 
have been going back : whereas we have 
all need to preſs forwards, as faſt as we 
can. Therefore let the innocent of wilfal 
ſin preſerve that treaſure with the greateſt 
circumſpection; and the faulty return from 
their errors without delay. Let the young 
enter upon the way of righteouſnels with 
hearty reſolution ; and thoſe of riper age 
perſevere in it to the end. In a word, let 
us all, of every age, ſeriouſly conſider, and 
faithfully practiſe, the obligations of reli- 
gion. For the Vows of God are ſtill upon 
us , how long ſoever it be ſince they were 
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firſt made, either by us, or for us: and it 
is in vain to forget what he will aſſuredly 
remember; or hope to be ſafe in neglect- 
ing what he expects us to do. But let us 
uſe proper diligence ; and he will infalli- 
bly give us proper aſſiſtance, and confirm 
us all unto the End, that «we may be blameleſs 
in the Day of our Lord Fejus Chriſt “. 

Now unto im, wwho ts able to keep us from 
Falling. and to prejent us faultleſs before the 
preſer:ce of his glory with exceeding joy, to 
the on wife God our Saviour, be glory and 
maie/tj, dominion ani power, both now and 
ever. Amen +. Secker. 


§ 140. The Church Catechiſm explained, 
by way of Quejiion and Anfaver, 


PART I. The Chriſtian Covenant. 


Sect. I. Of the Benefits of Baptiſin; or 
the Mercies afforded ca Ged"s Part. 


veſt. What is your name? 

Anſw. N. or M. 

Q. What do you call this name which 
you anſwer by? 

A. I call it my chriſtian name. 

Q. Why do you call it your chriſtian 
name ? 

A. Becauſe it was given me when I was 
made a chriſtian. 

Q. Why are you here aſked this name? 

A. To put mc in mind of the faith I pro- 
feſſed, and the vows that I made at my 
baptiſm, when this name was given me. 

Q. Who gave you this name ? 

A. My godfathers and godmothers in my 
baptiſm; wherem I was made a member 
of Chriſt, the child of God, and an inhe- 
ritor of the kingdom of heaven. 

Q. Why did your godfathers and god- 
mothers give you your chriſtian name ? 

A. Becauſe they preſented me to my 
baptiſm, and gave ſecurity to the church 
for my chriſtian education. 

Q. What zre the privileges you receive 
by being baptiſed ? | 

A. I am thereby made a member of 
Chriſt, a child of God, and an inheritor of 

the kingdom of heaven. 

Q. Why are you ſaid to be made a 
member of Chriſt, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven? 

A. Becauſe I was not ſo born, but made 
ſo by baptiſm. 

Q. How do you prove this by ſcripture ? 

A. By Eph. ii. 3. And were by na- 
ture the children of wrath.” 
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John 1. 12, 13. © As many as received 
him, to them gave he power | privilege] 
to become the ſons of God: which were 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
fleſh, nor of the will of man, but of God.? 

John iii. 5, 6. Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. That which is 
born of the fleſh is fleſh.” | 

Q. What is it to be a member of 
Chriſt? 

A. It is to be a member of Chriſt's 
church, and thereby united to Chriſt as 
our head. | 

Q. Why is a member of Chriſt's church 
ſaid to be a member of Chriſt? 

A. Becauſe the church is called the body 
of Chriſt, and Chriſt is called the head of 
that body. 

Q. Where is the church called the body 
of Chriſt, and Chriſt the head of the 
church? | 

A. In Eph. i. 22, 23. The church, 
which is his body,” ü 

Eph. v. 23. © Chriſt is the head of the 
church.“ 

Q. How do you prove, that by baptiſm 
you are made a member of Chrilt's church? 

A. Becauſe Chriit appointed, and his 
apoſtles always uſed baptiſm as the way of 
admittance into the church. 

Q What is it to be a child of God? 

A. It1s to be one whom God in an eſpe- 
cial manner loves, as a father does his child. 

Q. Why are you firſt ſaid to be a member 
of Chriſt, and then a child of God? 

A. Becauſe it is through Chritt that I 
am made a child of God. f 

Q. How do you prove from ſcripture, 
that by baptiſm you were made a child of 
God ? | 

A. From Rom. viii. 15. Ye have re- 
ceived the ſpirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry Abba, Father.“ = 

Gal. iii. 20, 27. © Ye are all the children 
of God by faith in Chriſt Jeſus : for as 
many of you as have been baptiſed into 
Chrilt, have put on Chriſt.“ 

Q. What is it to be an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven? | 
A, It is to be fo by promiſe; ſo that I 
may ſurely, by leading a chriſtian life, have 
the poſſeſſion of an eternal inheritance. 

Q. How 1s this proved by ſcripture ? 

A. From Luke xi. 32. Fear not, lit- 
tle flock ; for it is your father's good plea- 
ſure to give you the kingdom.“ 5 

Rom. viu. 16, 17. We are the children 
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of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Chriſt.” 

1 John ii. 25. © And this is the promiſe 
that he hath promiſed us, even eternal life. 


$gcT. II. Of the Vea of Baptiſm; or 
the Conditions required on our Part. 


Ga have told me what privileges 
you have by being baptiſed ; but cannot 
you forfeit them ? 

A. Yes, I may loſe them, if I do not 
keep the promiſes made for me when 1 
was baptiſed. 

Q. What did your godfathers and god- 
mothers then for you? 

A. They did promiſe and vow three 
things in my name. Firſt, That I ſhould 
renounce the devil and all his works, the 
pomps and vanity of this wicked world, 
and all the ſinful luſts of the fleſh. Se- 
condly, That 1 ſhould believe all the arti- 
cles of the chriſtian faith. And thirdly, 
'That I ſhould keep God's holy will and 
commandments, and walk in the ſame all 
the days of my life. 

Q What is it that you here promiſe to 
renounce ? 

A. I promiſe to renounce the three ſpi- 
ritual enemies to my preſent and future 
happineſs ; which are the devil, the world, 
and the fleſh. | 

Q. What is it to renounce them ? 

A. It is inwardly to hate, and actually 
to reject them, ſo as not to follow, or to be 
Jed by them. a 

Q. What mean you by the word devil? 

A. By that general word the devil, 1s 
meant all the fallen angels, who are under 
their prince combined for our ruin. 

Q. What is meant by renouncing him ? 

A. The refuſing all familiarity and con- 
tracts with the devil, whereof witches, con- 
jurers, and ſuch as reſort to them are guilty. 
48 What is meant by the works of the 

To | 


A. All fin; particularly thoſe fins which 
the devil himſelf is efpecially charged with; 
ſuch as murder, cruelty, and malice; pride, 
envy, and lying, and ſeducing others to fin. 
1 Q. Why is fin called the work of the 

evil? 

A. Becauſe he firſt ſinned, then ſeduced 
men to ſin, and doth ſtill tempt to it. 

Q. What proof have you from ſcripture 
of your obligation thus to renounce the de- 
vil and all his works ? | 

A. From 1 John iii. 8. He that com- 
mitteth fin is of the devil; for the devil 

ſinneth from the beginning. For this pur- 
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ſe the ſon of God was manifeſted, that 
ke might deſtroy the works of the deyil.” 

1 John v. 18, © We know that whoſo- 
ever is born of God ſinneth not; but he 
that is begotten of God, keepeth himſelf, 
and that wicked one toucheth him not.” 

2 Tim. ii. 19. Let every one that 
nameth the name of Chrift, — from 
iniquity.” | 

Q. What 1s the ſecond enemy you are 
to renounce ? 

A. This wicked world, with its pomps 
and vanities. 

Why do you call it this wicked 
world ? 

A. Becauſe of the evil it tempts to, and 
the evil uſe it is put to by bad men. 

What do you mean by pomps ? 

* Honour Rt worldly LR 

Q What is it to renounce the pomps of 
this world ? 

A. It is to refrain from all immoderate 
defires of the honour and glory of this 
world, and from all pride and oſtentation 
in what we enjoy of it. 

Q. How do you prove from ſcripture, 
that you are obliged thus to renounce the 
pomps of the world ? 

A. From 1 John ii. 16. The pride of 
life is not of the Father, but is of the 
world.“ 

Phil. ii. 3. Let nothing be done through 
vain-glory, but in lowlmeſs of mind let 
each eſteem other better than themſelves.” 

Q. What do you underſtand by the va- 
nity of the world? | 

A. I underftand by it covetouſneſs, and 
all ungodly and vain cuſtoms of the world. 

Q. What 1s it to renounce the vanities 
of the world ? 3 

A. It is to reject all unlawful means of 
gaining riches; to refuſe to follow the ſin- 
ful ways, cuſtoms, or faſhions of the world, 
and to avoid all wicked company, which 


would lead us to them. 


Q. What proof have you of being ob- 
liged to avoid all covetous deſires of the 
world? 

A. From 1 John ii. 15. Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.“ 

Luke xii. 15. Take heed, and beware 
of covetouſnefs.” 

Q. What proof have you of your being 
obliged to refuſe to follow the finful ways, 
cuſtoms, or faſhions of the world ? 

A. From Rom. xit. 2. Be not con- 
formed to this world.” 

Q. What 
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What proof have you of your being 
obliged to avoid all wicked company ? 

A. From 1 Cor. v. 7 Now 1 * 
written anto you, not to keep company; 
any man that is called a brother [chriſtian] 
be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, 
or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortion- 
er; with ſuch an one no not to eat.“ 

Eph. v. 11. © Have no fellowſhip with 
the unfraitful works of darkneſs, but ra- 
ther reprove them.” 

Q. What do you underſtand by the ſin- 
ful luſts of the fleſh ? 

A. I underſtand by them, all anlawful 
pleaſures to which we are provoked by 
oar ſenſual inclinations; ſuch as unclean- 
neſs, drunkenneſs, &c. | 

What is it to renounce theſe ? 

A. It is to reſiſt all defires of them, to 
tame and regulate my diſorderly inclina- 
tions to them, and my corrupt nature in- 
wardly delighting in them. . 

Q. What proof have you of your being 
obliged to this? | 

A. From Gal. v. 24. © They that are 
Chriſt's have crucified the fleſh, with the 
affections and lufts.” 

Rom. viii. 13. If ye live after the 
fleſh, ye ſhall die: but it ye through the 
ſpirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
ſhall hve.” 

1 Pet. ii. 11. © I beſeech you as ſtrangers 
and pilgrims, abſtain from fleſhly luſts, 
which war againſt the ſoul.” 

Q. What is the ſecond duty you were 
at your baptiſm ___ to perform ? 

A. To beheve the articles of the 
chriſtian faith. 

Q. What proof have you of your being 
obliged to do ſo ? 

A. From John wi. 36. He that be- 
heveth on the Son, hath everlaſting life ; 
and he that believeth not the Son, ſhall not 
on life; but the wrath of God abideth on 

m.“ 

John xvii. 3. This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, 
and Jeſus Chrift whom thou haſt ſent.” 

Mark xvi. 16. He that believeth and 
15 baptized, ſhall be ſaved ; but he that be- 
lieveth not, ſhall be damned.“ 

Q. What is the third duty you promiſed 
at your baptiſm to do? 

A. To keep God's holy will and com- 
mandments, and to walk in the ſame all the 
days of my life. 10 : : 

What proof have you of your bein 
ober to this bs 5 . 
A. From Matt. xxviit. 20. Teaching 
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them to obſerve all things whatſoever I 
have commanded you.” 

Eph. ii. 10. We are his workmanſhip, 
created in Chriſt Jeſus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we 
ſhould walk in them.” 


Luke i. 74, 75. © That we being deli- 

vered out of bs hands of our enemies, 
üght ſerve him without fear, in holineſs 

an „ I before him, all the days 
of our life.“ 

Q. Doſt thou not think that thou art 
bound to believe, and to do as they have 
promiſed for thee ? 

A. Yes, verily ; and by God's help fo 
I will. And J heartily thank our heavenly 
Father, that he hath called me to this ſtate 
of ſalvation, through Jeſus Chriſt our Sa- 
viour. And I pray unto God to give me 
his grace, that I may continue in the ſame 
unto my life's end. | 

Q. Why do you think yourſelf bound 
to believe and do what your godfathers 
and godmothers promiſed for you ? 

A. Becauſe they acted in my ſtead, and 
what they promiſed was in my name. 

Q. Are you reſolved to do what they 
promiſed for you ? 

A. Yes, by God's help; for otherwiſe 
I ſhall forfeit the bleſſings of that ſtate 
which I was by my baptiſm admitted into. 

Q. What is that ſtate ? 

A. It is a ftate of falyation. 

Q. Why do you call it a ſtate of ſalva- 
tion? 

A. Becauſe I have thereby all the means 
neceſſary to ſalvation. 

Q. How do you prove this from ſcrip- 
ture? 

A. From Rom. i. 16. The goſpel is 
the power of God unto ſalvation, unto 
every one that believeth.“ 

2 Tim. iii. 15. From a child thou haſt 
known the holy Scriptures, which are able 
to make thee wiſe unto ſalvation.” 

Q. How came you into this ſtate of ſal- 
vation ? 

A. Our heavenly Father called me to it 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour, and in- 
ſtated me into it by baptiſm. | 

Q How do you prove this from Scrip- 
ture? 

A. From Titus iii. 4, 5. The kindneſs 
and love of God our Saviour towards man 
appeared, not by works of righteouſneſs 
which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he ſaved us by the waſhing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghoſt.” | 

2 Tim. 
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2 Tim. i. 9. God who hath ſaved us, 
according to his own purpoſe and grace, 
which was given us in Chriſt Jeſus, before 
the world began.“ 

"Eph. n. 8. For by grace are ye ſaved, 
through faith ; and that not of yourſelves; 
it is the gift of God.” | 

Q. How do you think to be enabled to 
do, and to continue in the performance of 
this which you are obliged to? 

A. I depend on God's grace to pre- 
vent, aſſiſt, and confirm me. 

Q. What reaſon have you for ſo doing? 

A. From John xv. 5. Without me ye 
can do nothing ?? | 

2 Cor. iii. 5. Not that we are ſuffici- 
ent of ourſelves to think any thing as of 
ourſelves ; but our ſufficiency is of God.” 

Phil. 1. 6. © Being confident of this very 
thing, that he which hath begun a good 
work in you, will perform {| finiſh} it until 
the day of Jefus Chriſt.” 

Q. How do you think to obtain God's 
grace ?. 

A. I will pray unto God for it. 

Q. What reaſon have you to think, that 
by prayer you ſhall obtain it ? 

A. From Luke xi. 13. If ye being e- 
vil know how to give good gifts unto. your 
children, how much more thall your hea- 
venly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that aſk him ?? 

Heb. iv. 16. Let us come boldly un- 
to the throne of grace, that we may ob- 
tain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.” | | 


PART II. The Chriſtian Faith. 
SECT, III. Of the Creed; particularly 


what we are to believe concerning God the 


Father. 


— The ſecond thing you promiſed, was 
to believe all the articles of the chriſtian 
faith; what do you mean by articles of the 
chriſtian faith? | 

A. I thereby mean ſuch points of the 
doctrine revealed by Chriſt, and contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, as are moſt ne- 
ceſſary to be believed. 
QQ. Where are thoſe articles or points 
briefly contained ? 

A. In the Apoſtles Creed. 
R 2 Rehearſe the articles of thy be- 
ef. i 

A. I believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty, maker of heaven and earth: — 


And in jeſus Chriſt his only Son our Lord; 


who was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, 
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born of the Virgin Mary, ſuffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried; he deſcended into hell : the third 
day he roſe again from the dead; he af. 
cended into heaven, and fitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty ; 
from thence he ſhall come to judge the 
quick and the dead.—I believe in the Ho. 
ly Ghoſt; the holy catholic church; the 
communion of ſaints; the forgiveneſs of 
fins; the reſurrection of the bal; and the 
life everlaſting. Amen. 

Q. What 1s the meaning of the word 
Creed ? 

A. Creed is the ſame as belief. 

Q. Why 1s it called the Apoſtles Creed ? 

A. Partly becauſe of the apoſtolical 
doctrine contained in it; partly becauſe 
it was compoſed in or near the apoſtles 
time. g 
Q. What doſt thou chiefly learn in theſe 
articles of thy belief? 

A. Firſt, I learn to believe in God the 
Father, who hath made me, and all the 
world. Secondly, in God the Son, who 
hath redeemed me and all mankind. 
Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghoſt, who 
ſanctifieth me, and all the elect people of 
God. 

Q What do you obſerve from theſe 
three parts into which the creed or belief 
is divided ? | 

A. 1. I obſerve a diſtinction of perſons, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 

2. A ſameneſs of nature: the Father is 
God; the Son is God; the Holy Ghoſt 
is God. 

3. A diverſity of cfiices or operations: 
the Father creates, the Son redeems, the 
Holy Ghoſt ſanctifics. 

Q What proof have you of ſuch a diſ- 
tincion of perſons in the ſame divine na- 
ture ? | 

A. From Matt. xxviii. 19. Teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt.“ 

1 John v. 7. For there are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghoſt; and theſe three 
are one. | 

2, Cor. xiii. 14. The grace of the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the love of 'God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghotii, 
be withyou all.“ | 

Q. What does the firſt branch of the 
Creed treat of ? | | 

A. God the Father, and his work of 


creation. 
Q. What 


Q. What is God ? i 

God is an infinite, eternal, and in- 

comprehenſible Spirit, having all perfec- 

tions in and of himſclf. i 
What proof have you of God's being 
urit ? 

? 7 From John iv. 24. © God is a ſpirit.” 

1 Tim. vi. 16. « Whom no man hath 
ſeen, nor can ſee.” . | 

Q. What proof have you for his being 
infmite? 

A. From 1 Kings viii. 27. Behold, 
the heaven, and heaven of heavens, can- 
not contain thee.“ 

Jer. xxiii. 24. No not I fill heaven 
and earth? ſaith the Lord.“ 

Q. How do you prove God to be eter- 
nal? 

A. From Pſal. xc. 2. From everlaſting 
to everlaſting thou art God.“ 

1 Tim. vi. 16. Who only hath immor- 
tality.” 

Rev. iv. 8. Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is to come.” 

Q. How do you prove God to be in- 
comprehenitble ? 

A. From Job. xxxvi. 26. © Behold, God 
is great, and we know him not.” ; 

Job xxxvii. 23. Touching the Almigh- 
ty, we cannot ind him out.“ 

Pſal. cxiy. 3. © Great is the Lord, and 
his greatneſs is unſearchable.” 

. Are there more Gods than one. 

A. There 15 but one living and true 
God. 

Q. How do you prove that there is but 

one God? 
A. From 1 Cor. viii. 4. There is none 
other God but one.“ 

Eph. iv. 6. One Cod and Father of all, 
who is above alt, and through all, and in 
you all.“ 

i Tim. ii. 5. There is one God, and 
one mediator between God and men, the 
man Chriſt Jeſus.” 

(). How 15 Ged ſaid to be a Father ? 

A. I. AS ae created ali things; 1 Cor. 
Viit. 6. God tac Father, of whom are all 
things.“ 

2. As he is the Father of our Lord Je- 
ſus Chriut, 

3. As he is our Father, by adopting us 
in him, © having predeſtinated us to the 
adoption of children by Jeſus Chriit.“ 
Eph. i. 5. | 
Q. Why do you ſtyle God almighty ? 

A. Becauſe he has power to diſpole of, 
and govern all things as he pleaſcth, 
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Q. How do prove God to be thus al- 
mighty ? | 

A. From Pfal. Ixii. 11. Power belong- 
eth unto God.” 

Pfal. ci. 19. © The Lord hath prepar- 
ed his throne in the heavens, and his king- 
dom ruleth over all.“ 

Q. What is meant by heaven and earth ? 

A. The world, and all things that are 
therein. | 

Q. What proof have you of God's be- 
ing the maker of the heaven and the earth ? 

A. From Gen. i. 1. © In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.“ 

Acts iv. 24. Lord, thou art God, 
which haſt made heaven and earth, and 
the ſea, and all that in them is.“ 

Heh. xi. 3. Through faith we under - 
ſtand chat the worlds were framed by the 
word of God, ſo that the things which are 
ſeen, were not made of things which do ap- 

ear.“ 

a Q. Of what did God make the world ? 

A. He made it out of nothing. 

Q. How 1s the worid preſerved ? 

A. By the fame divine power that made it. 

Q. Hew do you prove this? 

A. From Neh. ix. 6. Thou, even thou 
art Lord alone; thou haſt made heaven, 
the heaven of heavens, with all their hoſt; 
the earth, with all things that are therein; 
the ſeas, and all that is therein; and thou 
preſerveſt them all. 


SECT. EY; OF God the Son; particalarh 


vis Names, Offices, and Relations, 


Q. What does the ſecond branch of the 
Creed treat of? 

A. Of God the Son, and the work of 
Redemption. | 
Q. How 1s our Redeemer deſcribed ? 

A. By his names, offices, and relations. 

Q. By what names 3s he called here? 

A. Jesus and CHRIST. 

Q. What doth tas name Jeſus ſignify ? 

A. It ſignines a Savicur. _ 

Q. Why was he called Jeſus ? 

A. Becauſe he was to {ave his people 
from their ſins.“ Matt. i. 21. 

Q. What doth the word Chriſt ſignify ? 

A. Id is the tame with Meſſiah, and ſig- 
nitics Anointed, 

Q. Why 1s he called Chriſt, or the 
Anointed ? 

A. Becauſe he was in a ſpiritra! man- 
ner to perform the offices belonging to 
God's anointed. 

Q. What are thoſe offices? 

| A. They 


ID 


They are the offices of king, ptieſt, 
and prophet. i 

Q. is Chriſt a king? 

A. As he governs and protects his 
church. - 

Q, How is he a prieſt ? | 

A. As he did make atonement, and 
now intercedes for, and bleſſeth his church. 

Q. How is Chriſt a prophet ? 

A. As he teaches his church ; which he 
did in his perſon, and continues to do by 
his Spirit, word, and miniſtry. 

Q. How was Chriſt anointed ? 

A. He was anointed or ſet —_ theſe 
offices by the Holy Ghoſt, which he re- 
ceived without meaſure. 

Q. What are the relations which Chriſt 
is defcribed by here in the Creed? 

A. They are two; the one relating to 
God the Father, as he is his only Son; 
the other to us, as he is our Lord. 

Q. How is Chriſt the only Son of God? 

A. As he derived his eſſence from the 
Father, and was conceived and born of 


a pure Virgin, by the extraordinary pow- - 


er of God. 

Q. How do you prove that Chriſt is the 
only Son of God ? 

A. From John i. 18. No man hath ſeen 
God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is m the boſom of the father, he 
hath declared him.“ | 

1 John iv. 9. In this was manifeſted 
the love of God towards us; becauſe that 
God ſent his only begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through him.” 

Q. How is Chriſt ſaid to be our Lord? 

A. He is in a icular manner the 
Lord and head of his church; having © all 
power given unto him in heaven and in 
earth.* Matt. xxvin. 18. 


SecT. V. Of Cbriſt's Humiliation. 
. What is the next thing relating to 
Chit? 


A. His humiliation and exaltation. 
_ Wherein doth this humiliation con- 
| ? 


4 J his becoming man and ſuffering 
eath. 

Q. How was Chriſt made man ? 

A. By the union of the human nature to 
the divine, in one perſon. 

Gy, ow do you prove that Chriſt did 
thus become man ? ys | 

A. From John 1. 14. The Word was 
made fleſh.? | 

Gal. iv. 4. God ſent forth his Son, 
made of a woman.“ , 


of his Son.“ = 
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Heb. ii. 16. © Verily he took not on him 
the nature of angels, but he. took on him 
the ſeed of Abraham.” 

. Nen did Chriſt take on him our na- 
ture 

A. By being conceived by the Holy 
Ghoſt, and born of the Virgin M ary, 

Q. What proof have you of our Lord's 
conception by the Holy Ghoſt ? 

A. From Matt. i. 20. Fear not to 
take unto thee Mary thy wife ; for that 
which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghoſt.” 

Luke 1. 35. © The Holy Ghoſt ſhall 
come upon thee, and the power of the 
Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee ; therefore 
alſo that holy thing which ſhall be born of 
thee, ſhall be called the Son of God.” 

Q. How do you prove that Chriſt was 

rn of a virgin? 

A. From Matt. i. 22, 23. Now all this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled which 
was ſpoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
ſaying, Behold, a virgin ſhall be with child, 
and ſhall bring forth a ſon.” 

Q. Why. was Chriſt conceived by the 
Holy Ghoſt ? 

A. That he might take our nature with- 
out the corruption of it. 

Q. Why did Chriſt thus take our na- 
ture, and become man? 

A. That he might fully diſcharge his 
office of mediator, ſo that he might die; 
and being one of the ſame nature with thoſe 
he died for, might redeem all mankind. 

Q. How 1s this proved from Scripture ? 

A. From Heb. ii. 9. Jeſus was made 
alittle lower than the angels for the ſuffer- 
ing of death, that he by the grace of God 
ſhould taſte death for every man.” 

Heb. ii. 17. It behoveth him to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might 
be a merciful high prieſt in things per- 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for 
the fins of the people. 

Q. Why did our Saviour fuffer death ? 

A. To deliver mankind, by the infinite 
price of his blood, from the puniſhment 
that was due for our ſins, and to reconcile 
his Father to us by ſatisfying his juſtice, 
he offering himſelf a ſacrifice for us. 

Q. How is this proved from Scripture 
to be the end of our Saviour's ſufferings ? 

A. From Gal. ui. 13. £ Chriſt hath re- 
deemed us from the curſe of the law, being 
made a curle for us.“ ; 

Rom. v. 10. When we were enemies, 


we were reconciled to God by the death 


Heb. 
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Heb, ix. 26. He put away fin by the 
facrifice of himſelf.” ; 1 2 

1 John ii. 2. © He is the propitiation for 

1 fins? 1 | 
0 Why is Chriſt ſaid to ſuffer under 
Pontius Pilate ? 

A. To ſignify the time of his death, and 
the 2 of the prophecies con- 
cerning it. DF 

Q. Who was Pontius Plate ? 

A. He was a governor of Judea, under 
Tiberius the Roman emperor, 

Q. What ſort of death did Chriſt ſuf- 
fer ? 

A. He was crucified. 

Q. How was that done ? 

A. By nailing him to a croſs of wood 
ſet upright in the ground, and fo hanging 
him upon it, till he there languiſhed an 
died. 

Q. How came he to die this death ? 

A. In order to ſhew the heinous nature 
of ſin. 

Q. How does this ſhew the heinous na- 
ture of fin ? 

A. Becauſe this death was of the worſt 
ſort, it was moſt infamous, painful, and 
accurſed. 

Q. Why is it ſaid that our Saviour died? 

A. To ſhew that his body, when alive, 
was vitall united to his ſoul. 

Q. Why is it ſaid that he was buried ? 

A. To ſhew the certainty of his death, 
and give teſtimony to the truth of his re- 
ſurrection. 

Q. What is meant by his deſcending in- 
to hell ? 

A. The diſpoſal of his ſoul in its ſtate of 
ſeparation from the body. 

r do you prove that Chriſt de- 
ſcended into hell? 

A. From Acts ii. 25, 27. David ſpeak- 


eth concerning him, Thou wilt not leave 
my ſoul in hell.” 


dECT. VI. Of Chriſts Exaltation. 


Q Wherein does our Saviour's exalta- 
tion conſiſt ? 

A. iſt, In his reſurrection. 2d, His 
aſcenſion. # 3d, His glorification. 4th, His 
coming to judgment. 

Q. What is the reſurrection of Chriſt ? 

A. It is the reſtoring him to life by the 


union of the ſelf- ſame 1oul to the ſelf- lame 


y. 

Q. When Yid our Lord riſe ? 

A. On the third day after he died, 
which was the firſt day of the week, which 
13-thence called the Lord's Day, 


. 
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.Q. Why did our Lord riſe from the 


dead : . 


A. To aſſure us that he had fully com 
pleated the whole work of our redemption; 

Q. How do you prove from Scripture, 
that this was the ws. of our Saviour's re- 
ſurrection? 

A. From Rom. iv. 28. Who was raiſe 
ed again for our juſtification.” 2 
Rom. viii. 34. Who 1s he that con- 
demneth ? It is Chriſt that died, yea ra- 
ther, that is riſen again.“ | 
| 5 — do you mean by ſaying, that 
Chriſt aſcended into heaven? * 

A. I mean, that he did actually go up 
thither in a viſible and triumphant manner. 
Qlco is this proved from Scripture ? 

A. From Acts i. 9. While they be- 
held, he was taken up, and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their ſight.? | 

Eph. iv. 8. When he aſcended up on 
high, he led captivity captive.? 

Q. What is meant by his fitting at the 
right hand of God ? | 

A. By it 1s meant, that Chriſt 1s ad- 
vanced to the higheſt dignity and autho- 
rity under God the Father. | 

Q. How is this proved from Scripture ? 

A. From 1 Pet. iii. 22. Who is gone 
into heaven, and is on the right hand of 
God; angels, and authorities, and powers 
being made ſubject unto him. 

Eph. i. 20, 21. He raiſed him from 
the dead, and ſet him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and 
dominion.” 

Heb. x. 12. This man, after he had 
offered one ſacrifice for fins, for ever ſay 
down on the right hand of God.“ 

Q. 'This phraſe then, of the right hand 
of God, does not imply that God has 
hands ? &c. 

A. No: This way of ſpeaking is only 
uſed in condeſcenſion to us; for God is & 
Spirit, and hath no body, nor parts of a 
body. 

Q. What does Chriſt do 
hand of God ? 
A. He appears in the preſence of God 
for us, as our mediator, interceſſor, and 

advocate. 

Q. How is this proved from Scripture ? 

A. From Heb. ix. 24. Chriſt is enter- 
ed into heaven itſelf, now to appear in the 
preſence of God jor us. | 

Rom. viii. 34. Chriſt who is at the 
right hand of God, who alſo maketh inter- 
ceſſion for us.“ 
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1 John ii. 1. © We have an advocate 
with the Father, Jeſus Chriſt the righte- 
ons.” 
Q Is Chriſt the only mediator ? 


A; Yes: © There is one mediator be- 


tween God and men, the man Chriſt 
Jeſus.” 1 Tim. i. 5. | 

Q. Why are the words Father Almighty 
added here? | 

A. To ſhew us the truth and fulneſs of 
all that anthority and dominion to which 
Chriſt, as our mediator, is advanced. 

Q Whence ſhall Chriſt come to judg- 
ment ? | 

A. From heaven. 

Q. How is this proved from Seripture ? 

A. From 1 Theff. iv. 16. The Lord 
himſelf ſhall de ſcend from heaven.” 

Q. Whom ſhall: Chriſt judge? 

A. All men; the quick, thoſe who ſhall 
then be alive, and the dead. | 

Q. How is this proved from Scripture? 

A. From Acts x. 42. It is he which 
was ordained of God to be the judge of 
quick and dead.” 

Q. For what ſhall he judge them? 

A. For all things, whether ſecret or 
open. 

Q. How is this proved from Scripture ? 

A. From 2 Cor. v. 10. We muſt all 
appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, 
that every one may receive the things done 
in his bod, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” 

Eccl. xi. 14. God ſhall bring every 
work into judgment, with every ſecret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it 
be evil.“ 


SECT. VIE: Of God the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
remaining Articles of the Creed. 


Q. Whois the Holy Ghoſt ? 

A. He is the third perſon in the ſacred 
Trinity. 

Q. How 1s this proved ? 

A. From Matt. xxviii. 19. © Baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of.the Holy Ghoſt.” 

Q. What do you mean by the word 
Gho#t ? 

A. Ghoſt is the ſame with Spirit. 

Q. Why is he called the Holy Ghoſt ? 

A. Becauſe of his office, which is in 


Chriſt's ſtead to ſanRify, or make holy the 


church. 

Q. How do you prove that our ſanctifi- 
cation proceeds from the Holy Ghoſt? 
A. From 1 Cor. vi. 11. But ye are 


 _ waſhed, but ye are fanctified, but ye are 
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Juſtified in the name of the Lord Jeſus, and 


by the Spirit of our God.” 
Q What do you mean by the church? 

A. I mean a ſociety of perſons called by 
God to the profeſſion of true religion. 

Q. What does the word catholic ſignify ? 

A. It ſignifies univerſal. * 

Q Why is the term Catholic applied to 
the Chriſtian church? 

A. To diſtinguiſh it from the Jewiſh 
church, which was confined to one nation, 
whereas the Chriſtian church is extended 
to all nations. 

Q. How is the church ſaid to be holy? 

A. As it is dedicated to God by cove- 
nant and profeſſion, and is thereby obliged 
to be holy. 

What are the privileges belonging to 
9 catholic —— ws As 

A. They are four: 1ſt, The communion 
of ſaints. zd, The forgiveneſs of fins. zd, 
The reſurrection of the body. And 4th, 
The life everlaſting. 

Q. What is the firſt privilege ? 

A. The communion of ſaints. 

Q. How is the word Saints to be un- 
derſtood ? 

A. Ix is moſt properly to be underſtood 
of thoſe, who are the true and living mem- 
bers of Chriſt's church, namely, ſuch as 
do anſwer the end of their calling by a live- 
ly faith and holy converſation. 

* In what does this communion con- 

? 

A. In a fellowſhip in all acts of divine 
worſhip, piety, and charity; and in a par- 
taking of in common the privileges and be- 
nefits of the goſpel. 

Q What are thoſe privileges which 
chriſtians have thus in common amygneſt 


them ? 


A. They are, their making ail but one 
body or church; their being all ſanctified 


by one Spirit; their having all one hope 


of their calling; one lord, one faith, one 
baptiſm, one God and father of all. 

Q. How do you prove this commu- 
nion of ſaints to be the privilege of the 
church ? | | 

A. From Acts ii. 42. They continued 
ſtedfaſtly in the apoſtles doctrine and fel- 
lowſhip, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers.? 

1 Cor. xii. 26. Whether one member 
fuffer, all the members ſuffer with it.” 

, Eph. iii. 6. That the Gentiles ſhould 
be fellow-heirs, and of the ſame body, and 
partakers of his promiſe in Chrift by the 
goſpel.” | | 
Q. What 
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& What is this ſecond privilege of the 


urch; A 
Q. What is fin ? 
A. Sin is the tranſgreſſion of the law of 


God. | 

Q. What is the puniſhment due to ſin ? 

A. Death temporal and eternal. 

Q. What proof have you of this ? 

A. From Rom. vi. 23. © The wages of 
fin is death.” | 

Matt. xxv. 46. 'Theſe [the wicked] 
ſhall go away into everlaſting puniſn- 
ment, | 

Q. What is the forgiveneſs of ſin ? 

A. It is God's not exacting the puniſh - 
ment due to fin from thoſe that have com- 
mitted ĩt. 

Q. On what terms is fin forgiven ? 

A. On condition of our faith and re- 

tance, | 

Q. How is this proved from ſcripture ? 

A. From Acts xxvi. 18. That they 
may receive forgiveneſs of ſins, by faith 
that is in me.“ 

Luke xxiv. 47. That repentance and 
remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached in his 
name among all nations.” 

Q. By what means is God thus recon- 
ciled to ſinful man, as to forgive him his 
8 
A. It is through jeſus Chriſt, who has 
ſaffered in our ſtead, and thereby merited 
this benefit of pardon and forgiveneſs. 

Q. How do you prove this from ſerip- 
ture ? 


A. From Eph: iv. 32: God, for Chriſt's 


ſake, hath forgiven you.“ 4 
"3 TO . * God was in Chriſt, re- 
conciling the world unto himſelf; not im- 
puting their treſpaſſes unto them.” 

Eph. 1. 7. In Chriſt we have redemp- 
tion through” his blood, the forgiveneſs 
of ſins, according to the riches of his 
grace.” 

Q. What is the third 
church ? 

A. The reſurrection of the body. | 

Q. What do you underſtand” by the re- 
ſurrection of the body ? 

A. 1 underſtand, that the body ſhall be 
_ raiſed” out of the duſt, and being again 
united to the ſoul, ſhall be glorious and 
immortal. | 

Q. How do you prove this from ſerip- 
ture? 

A. From John v. 28, 29. The hour 
is coming, in the which all that are in tlie 


privilege of the 
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graves ſhall hear his veice, and ſhall come 
orth: they that have done good, unto 
the reſurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the reſurrection of 
damnation.” | 7 

2 Cor. iv. 14. Knowing that he which 
raiſed up the Lord Jeſus, ſhall raife up us 
alſo by Jeſus.” 

Phil. iii. 21. Who ſhall change our 
vile body, that it may be faſhioned like 
unto his glorious body,” 

1 Cor. xv. 53. This mortal muſt put 
on immortality.” 

Q What is the fourth privilege of the 
church ? 

A. Life everlaſting. 

Q. What do you mean by the life ever- 
laſting ? | 

A. A ſtate of moſt perfect happineſs, 
conſiſting in the perfection of our na- 
tures, and the enjoyment of God to all 
eternity. 

Q How do you prove from ſcripture 
that the rightcous ſhall be placed in ſuch 
a ſtate ? | : 

A. From John vi. 47. He that believ- 
eth on me, hath everlaſting life.“ | 

Matt. xxii. 30. In the reſurrection, 
they are as the angels of God in heaven.” 

1 Pet. v. 4. When the chief ſhepherd 
ſhall appear, ye ſhall receive a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away.“ 

Q. How are the wicked to be diſpoſed 
of hereafter ? 

A. They are to be baniſhed from the 
preſence of God, and tormented eternally 
in hell, with the devil and his angels. 

Q. How is this proved from feripture? 

A. From Matt. xxv. 41. Depart from 
me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.“ 

1 Cor. vi. 9. Know ye not that the un- 
- ſhall not inherit the kingdom ot 
God.“ | 

2 Theſſ. i. 7, 8, g. The Lord Jeſu; 
ſhall be revealed from heaven, with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt; who ſhall be puniſhed with ever- 
laſting deſtruction from the preſence oi 
the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power.” 

Q. Why do you ſay Amen at your con- 
cluding the Creed ? | 
A. To ſhew my ſtedfaſt belief of it, ar 
my detire to live as one that heartily b. 
lie ves it. 


1. 2 
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Par III. The Chriſtian Obedience. 


Sect. VIII. Of the Ten Commandments; 
particularly of our Duty towards God, 
contained in the four firſt Commandments. 


Q. What is the third thing that was 
promiſed in your name at your _ ? 

A. That I ſhould keep God's holy will 
and commandments, and walk in the ſame 
all the days of my life. 

Q What are theſe commandments ? 

A. The ſame which God ſpake in the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus, Goin „I am 
the Lord thy God, who brought * out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the houſe of 
bondage. 

Q. What proof have you that Chriſt has 
confirmed theſe commandments ? | 

A. From Matt. xix. 17. If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments.” 

Rom. vii. 12. The law is holy, and 
_ commandment holy, and juft, and 
a Q. How is it that you are to keep theſe 
commandments ? 

A. I muſt obſerve all of them, make 
them my daily practice, and that as long as 

live. 

Q. Which 1s the firſt commandment ? 

A. Thou ſhalt have none other Gods 
but me. | 

Q. What is 
ment? 

A. I am forbidden to have or own any 
more than one God, and to give the ho- 
nour due to God to any other. 

Q. How do you prove that you muſt 
worſhiþ none but God? 

A. From Matt. iv. 10. Thou ſhalt 
worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only 
ſhalt thou ſerve.” 

Q. What is required of you in this firſt 
commandment ? 

A. I am required to believe in God, to 
fear him, and to love him with all m 
heart, with all my mind, with all my ſoul, 
and with all my ſtrength. 

Q. How do you prove it to be your duty 
to believe in God ? 

A. From Heb. xi. 6. Without faith it is 
impoſſible to pleaſe him; for he that com- 
eth to God, muſt believe that he is; and 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligent- 
ly ſeek him.” 

Rom. iv. 20. He ftaggered not at the 
promiſe of God through unbelief ; but was 
ſtrong in faith, giving glory to God.“ 
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Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
fear God ? | | 

A. From Luke xit. 5. © I will fore. 
warn you whom you ſhall fear: Fear 
him, which after he hath killed, hath 
power to caſt into hell; yea, I ſay unto 
you, fear him.” 

1 Pet. ii. 17. Fear God.” 

Q. How do you prove it your duty tg 
love God ? 

A. From Mark xii. 30. Thou ſhalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy ming, 
and with all thy ſtrength.” 

Eph. vi. 24. Grace be with all them 
that love our Lord. Jeſus Chriſt in fince. 
rity.? 

Q. What is the ſecond commandment? 

A. Thou ſhalt not make to thyſelf any 
graven image, nor the likeneſs of any thing 
that is in heaven above, or in the earth be. 
neath, or in the water under the earth, 
Thou ſhalt not bow down to them, nor 
worſhip them : for I the Lord thy God am 
a jealous God, and viſit the fins of the fa- 
thers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me, 
and ſhew mercy unto thouſands, in them 


that love me, and keep my command- 
ments. 

Q. What 1s forbidden in 
ment ? | 

A. The making of any image or picture 
to worſhip the true God by. 

Q What difference is there betwixt this 
and the firſt commandment ? 

A. The firſt commandment forbids the 
worſhip of all falſe gods ; and this forbids 
the worſhipping the true God after a falſe 
manner. 

Q. What proof have you againft idola- 
trous worſhip ? 

A. From 1 Cor. x. 14. My dearly be- 
loved, flee from idolatry.” 

2 Cor. vi. 16. What agreement hath 
the temple of God with idols?“ 

I Jo n v. 21. Little children, keep 
yourſelves from idols.” 


Q. What is required in this command- 
ment? 


A. To worſhip him, to give him thanks, 
to put my whole truſt in him, to call upon 


Q. How do 
worſhip God ? 


A. From John iv. 23. The hour com- 


this command- 


you prove it your duty to 
? 


eth, and now is, when the true worſhippers 


ſhall worſhip the Father 


in ſpirit and in 
truth: 
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truth: for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to wor- 
ſhip him.. 
Mart. iv. 10. © Thou ſhalt worſhip the 
Lord thy God.“ 

Q What proof have you for bodily 
_ | 
A. From Luke xxii. 41. He [Chriſt] 


kneeled down, and, prayed.” 


Acts xx. 36. He [Paul] kneeled 
down, and prayed with them all.” 
Q. How do you prove it your duty to 


| give thanks unto God ? 


A. From Eph. v. 20. Giving thanks 
always for all things unto God, and the 
Father, in the name of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, 

Heb. xiii. 15. Let us offer the ſacrifice 
of praiſe to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name.” 

Q. How do you prove ic your duty to 
put your whole truſt in him? 

A. From 1 Tim. iv. 10. We truſt in 
the living God.” 

1 Pet. v. 7, © Caſting all your care upon 
him, for he careth for you.” 

Q How do you prove it your duty to 
call upon God ? 

A. From Matt. vii. 7. Aſk, and it 


- fhall be given you; ſeek, and ye ſhall find; 


knock, and it ſhall be opened unto you.” 

Eph. vi. 18. Praying always with all 
prayer and ſupplication in the {ſpirit ; and 
watching thereunto with all perſeverance.” 

Col. iv. 2. Continue in prayer; and 
watch in the ſame with thankigiving.” 

Q. What is the third commandment ? 

A. Thou ſhalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltleſs, that taketh his name 
in vain, 

Q. What is meant here by the name of 
God ? 

A. That by which he is made known to 
us; as his titles, attributes, ordinances, 
word, and works. 

_ Q. What is it then that is forbidden in 
tus commandment? 

A. All falſe ſwearing, and all raſh or 
common ſwearing ; all blaſphemy, or 
[peaking reproachfully of God or religion; 
and all irreverent uſe of the name of God, 
or of things belonging to him. 

Q How do you prove it unlawful to diſ- 


honour God's name by raſh or common 


ſwearing ? 
A. From Matt. v. 34. I ſay unto Ou, 
Swear not at all.“ oy : : 


„Jam. v. 12. © Above all things, my bre- 
en, {wear nor.” 
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Q. What is required in this command- 
ment? 
A. To honour God's holy name and his 
word. | 
Q. What is it to honour God's name ? 
A. It is to uſe it with reverence in our 


oaths, vows, promiſes, diſcourſe, and wor- 
ſhip. 


Q. How do you prove it your duty thus 


to honour God's name ? 

A. From Pſalm xcix. 3. Let them 
aq on thy great and terrible name, for it 
is holy.” 

I Tim. vi. 1. That the name of God 
be not blaſphemed.“ 

1 Cor. x. 31. Whatſoever ye do, de 
all to the glory of God. 5 | 
Q. Whatis it to honour God's word ? 

A. It is reverently to read and hear the 
holy ſcriptures; and to uſe with reſpect 
whatever has a more immediate relation 
to God and his ſervice. 

Q. How do you prove it your duty thus 
to honour God's word ? 


A. From Col. iii. 16. Let the word of 


Chriſt dwell in you richly, in all wiſdom.“ 
Jam. i. 21, 22. Receive with meekneſs 
the ingrafted word, which 15 able to ſave 


your ſouls. But be ye doers of the word, and 


not hearers only, deceiving your own ſelves.” 
Lev. x. 3. * I will be ſanctified in them 
that come nigh me.“ | 
Q. What 15 the fourth commandment ? 
A. Remember that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath-day : Six days ſhalt thou 's rang 
and do all that thou haſt to do; but the ſe- 
venth day is the ſabbath of the Lord thy 
God: In it thou ſhalt do no manner of 
work, thou, and thy ſon, and thy daughter, 
thy man-ſervant, and thy maid-ſervant, 
thy cattle, and the ftranger that is within 
thy gates. For in ſix days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the ſea, and all that in 
them is, and reſted the ſeventh day; 
wherefore the Lord bleſſed the ſeventh 
day, and hallowed it. 
Q. What doth the word Sabbath ſignify ? 
A. It ſignifies reſt. 


Q. What is meant by God's hallowing 


the ſeventh day? 
A. ' Tis his ſetting it apart for holy uſes. 

Q. What are thoſe holy uſes which the 
Sabbath was ſet apart for ? 

A. It was ſet apart for the public and 
private worſhip of God, | 

Q. In what does the public worſhip of 
God conſiſt ? | 

A. It conſiſts in prayer, hearing the 
word of God read and preached, in ſetting 
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forth his praiſe, and in receiving the ſacra- 
ment. 


Q. Wherein does the private worſhip of 
God conſiſt ? | 

A. It conſiſts in prayer, reading, and 
meditation on the word and works of God. 
Q. What is required farther in this 
commandment ? 

A. It _— that we reſt from all ſer- 
vile and ordi employments. | 

Q. Why do Chriftians obſerve the firſt 
gay of the week as a ſabbath, and not the 
leventh ? 

A. Becauſe on the firſt day of the week 
Chriſt aroſe from the dead. | 

Q. What proof have you of this practice 
of obſerving the firſt day of the week as 
the ſabbath? | 

A. From John xx. 19. The {ame day 
at evening, being the firſt day of the week, 
when the doors were ſhut, where the diſ- 
ciples were aſſembled for fear of the Jews, 
came Jeſus and flood in the midſt, and 
ſaith unto them, Peace be unto you.” 

Acts xx. 7. Upon the firſt day of the 
week, when the diſciples came together to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them.” 

Q. What is the ſum of what is required 
in theſe firſt four commandments ? 

A. To ſerve God truly all the days of 
my life. 


SECT. IX. Of our Duty nen our 
Neighbour, contained in the fix laſt Com- 
mandments. 


Q. What is the fifth commandment ? 
A. Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy Gcd giveth thee. 

Q. What is required in this command- 


ment? 


A. I am required in it to love, honour, 
and ſuceour my father and mother; to ho- 
nour and obey the king, and all that are 
put in authority under him: to ſubmit my- 

elf to all my governors, teachers, ſpiritual 
aſtors, and mafters; to order myſelf low- 
y and reverently to all my betters. 

Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
love, honour, and ſuccour your father and 
mother? | 
A. From Matt. xv. 4. God command- 
ed, ſaying, Honour thy father and mother.” 
Eph. vi. 1. Children, obey your pa- 
rents in the Lord, for this is right.” 

1 Tun. v. 4. If any widow have chil- 
dren or nephews rande dens let them 
learn firſt to ſhew picty [kindneſs] at 
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home, and to requite their parents; for 
that is good and acceptable before God.? 

. How do you prove what the Parents 
duty is towards their children? 

A. From Eph. vi. 4. Ye fathers, pro- 
voke not your children to wrath : but 
bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.“ 

Heb. xii. 7. © What ſon is he whom the 
father — not ?? ; 

. How do you re it your duty to 
. and obey e all * ft 
put in authority under him? | | 

A. From Rom. xiii. 1. Let every ſoul 
be ſubje& unto the higher powers. 

Titus iii. 1. Put them in mind to be 
ſubje& to principalities and powers; to 
obey magiſtrates, to be ready to do every 
good work.” , 

1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. Submit yourſelves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
ſake; whether. it be to the king as ſu- 
preme; or unto governors, as unto them 
that are ſent by ham for the puniſhment of 
evil-doers, and for the praiſe of them that 
do well.“ 

. How do you prove it your duty to 
ſubmit yourſelf to your ſpiritual governors, 
teachers, and paſtors ? 

A. From Heb. xiii. 17. © Obey them that 
have the rule over you, and ſubmit your- 
ſelves, for they watch for your ſouls, as 
they that muſt give account, that they 
may do it with joy, and not with grief : for 
that is unprofitable for you.” 

1 Tim. v. 17. Let the elders that rule 
well be counted worthy of double honour ; 
eſpecially they who labour in the word and 
doQrine,”? 

Q. How do you prove it the duty of ſer- 
vants to ſubmit to their maſters ? 

A. From Eph. vi. 5, 6. © Servants, be 
obedient to them that are your maſters ac- 
cording to the fleſb, with fear and trem- 
bling, in ſingleneſs of your heart, as unto 


Chnſt: not with eye-ſervice, as men- 


leafers, but as the ſervants of Chriſt, do- 
ing the will of God from the heart.” 

Tit. ii. 9, 10. Exhort ſervants to be 
obedient unto their own maſters, and to 
pleaſe them well in all things; not anſwer- 
ing again, not purloining, but _ 
good fidelity, that they anay adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour in all things.“ 

1 Pet. ii. 18. Servants, be ſubject to 
your maſters with all fear, not only to the 
good and gentle, but alſo to the froward.? 

Q. How do you prove the duty of 
maſters towards their ſervants ? 

A. From 


CY 


A. From Col. iv. 1. Maſters, give 
unto your ſervants that which is guſt and 
equal, know ing that ye alſo have a maſter 
in heaven.“ . 

Eph. vi. 9. Le maſters, do the ſame 
things unto them, forbearing threatening : 
knowing that your maſter alio is in heaven, 
neither 15 there reſpect of nerions with hun.” 

Q How do yoa prove it your duty to 


order yourſelf lowly and reverently to all 


your betters ? 

A. From 1 Pet. v. 5. Ye younger, 
ſubmit yourſelves unto the elder.” 

Eph. v. 21. * Submitting yourſelves 
one to another in the fear of God.“ 

Q. What is the fixth commandment ? 

A. Thou ſhalt do no murder. 

Q What is the fin forbidden in this 
commandment ? 

A. The fin of murder, or the wilful 
killing of our neighbour. 

Q. What is required in this command- 
ment ? 

A. To love my neighbour as myſelf, 
and to do to all men as I would they 
ſhould do to me; to hurt no body by word 
or deed; and to bear no malice or hatred 
in my heart. 

Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
love your neighbour as yourſelf ? 

A. From Jam. ii. 8. If ye fulfil the 
royal law according to the ſcripture, 'Thou 
_ love thy neighbour as thyſelf, ye do 
well.“ | 

John xii. 34. A new commandment I 
give unto you, That ye love one another; 
as I have loved you, that ye alſo love one 
another.” 


Q. How do you prove it your duty to 


do to all men as you would they ſhould do 


unto you ? 

A. From Matt. vii. 12. © All things 
whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to 
you, do ye even ſo to them.“ 

Luke vi. 31. As ye would that men 
ſhould do to you, do ye alſo to them likewiſe.” 

Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
hurt no body by word or deed ? 

A. From Rom. xii. 17, 18. Recom- 
penſe to no man evil for evil. If it be poſ- 
bible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.” 

Eph. iv. 31. Let all. bitterneſs, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil- 
ſpeaking, be put away from you.” 

Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
bear no malice or hatred in your heart? 

A. From Col. ii. 8. Put off all theſe; 


ger, wrath, malice.” 
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1 John iii. 15, © Whoſoever hateth his 
brother, is a murderer ; and ye know, that 
= murderer hath eternal life abiding in 

Eph. iv. 26. Let not the ſun go down 

n your wrath.” 

Q. What is the ſeventh commandment? 

A. Thou ſhalt not commit adultery. 

Q. What is forbidden in this command- 
ment ? 

A. The acting any manner of unclean- 
neſs, and the encouraging any defire of 
and inclination to it. 

Q. What 3s required in this command. 
ment? 8 | 3 

A. To keep my body in temperance, 
ſoberneſs, and chaſtity. oF 

Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
keep your body in temperance and ſober- 
neſs ? | 
A. From Luke xxi. 34. © Take heed to 
yourſelves, left at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with ſurfeiting, and drunken- 
neſs, and cares of this life.“ 

Rom. xiii. 13. Let us walk honeftly 
as in the day; not in rioting and drunken- 
neſs.” 

Eph. v. 18. Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein 1s exceſs.” | ? 

. How do you prove it your duty to 
e body in Sally ? 5 

A. From 1 Theſſ. iv. 7. God hath not 
called us to uncleanneſs, but unto holineſs.” 

1 Cor. vi. 18. Flee formication : he 
that committeth fornication, finneth againſt 
his own body.” 

Eph. v. 5. * This ye know, that no 
whoremonger, nor unclean perion, hath 


any inheritance in the kingdom of Chriit, 


and of God.“ 

Heb, xiii. 4. Whoremongers and adul- 
terers God will judge.” 

Col. iti. 8. *—Put—filthy communica- 
tion out of your mouth.“ 

Q. What is the eighth commandment ? 

A. Thou ſhalt not ſteal. 

Q. What is forbiden in this command- 
ment ? 

A. The taking away, or detaining from 
another by force or deceit, that which 3s 
his right. | 

Q. What is required of you in this 
commandment ? 

A. I am required to be true and juſt in 
all my dealings; to keep my hands from 
picking and ſtealing z to learn and labour 
truly to get my own living, and to do m 
duty in chat ſtate of life, unto which it ſhall 
pleaſe God to call me. 

SS Q. How 
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Q. How do you prove it your duty to be 
true and juſt in all your dealings? 

A. From Rom. xiii. 7, 8. Render to 


all their dues. Owe no man any thing.“ 
Lev. xxv. 14. If thou fell aught unto 


_ . thy neighbour, or buyeſt aught of thy 


neighbour's hand, ye ſhall not oppreſs one 
another.“ 

Jer. xxii. 13. 
his houſe by unrighteouſneſs, and his cham- 
bers by wrong; who uſeth his neighbour's 
ſervice without wages.” 

Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
keep your hands from picking and ſtealing ? 

A. From Eph. iv. 28. Let him that 
ole, ſteal no more.“ | 

1 Theſſ. iv. 6. That no man go be- 
vyond and defraud his brother in any matter.” 

Q. How do you prove it your duty to 
learn and labour to get your own living 
honeſtly, in that ſtate of life unto which 
It ſhall pleaſe God to call you ? 

A. From Eph. iv. 28. Rather let him 
labour, working with his hands the thing 
which is good.” 

1 Theſſ. iv. 11. That ye ſtudy to be 
quiet, and to do your own buſineſs, and to 
work with your own hands.“ 

2 Theſſ. iii. 12. We command, and 
exhort by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that with 
quietneſs they work, and eat their own 

*bread.” . 
. How do you prove it your duty to re- 
— the —. * go the ſtate of 
life in which you are placed: 
A. From Luke xi. 41. 
of ſuch things as you have.“ 

Acts xx. 35. Ve ought to ſupport the 
weak, and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jeſus, how he ſaid, It is more bleſſed 
to give than to receive. 

Eph. iv. 28. Let him labour, working 
with his hands, that he may have to give 
to him that needeth.”? 

. What is the ninth commandment ? 

A. Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs 
againſt thy neighbour. 

Q. What is the fin here forbidden? 

A. The unjuſt accuſation of any body, 
whether on oath or otherwiſe. 

Q. How do you prove that this is for- 
didden you; 

A. From Luke iii. 14. * Neither accuſe 
any falſely.“ 8 

Q. What is required in this command- 
ment ? | 

A. To keep my tongue from evil- 


Give alms 


ſpeaking, lying, and ſlandering; to vindi- 


cate my neighbour when I know he is 
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wronged; and to judge the moſt charitalyy 
of others. 5 SS 

How do you prove-it your duty to 
ww your tongue from 23 
ſlandering ? 

A. From Jam. i. 26. © If any man amon 
you ſeem to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, this man's religion is vain.” 

Tit. wm. 2. © Speak evil of no man.” 

Jam. iv. 11, * Speak not evil one of an. 
other.“ 

Q. How do prove it your duty to keep 
your tongue from lying ? 

A. From Eph. iv. 25. Putting away 
lying, ' ſpeak every man truth with his 
neighbour; for we are members one of 
another.” 

Col. wm. 9. Lie not one to another.” 

Rev. xxi. 8. © All hars ſhall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimſtone.” | 

Q. How do prove that you ought to 
judge charitably of others ? 

A. From Matt. vii. 1. Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” 

1 Cor. xiii. 5. Charity thinketh no evil. 

Q. What 1s the tenth commandment ? 

A. Thou ſhalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour's houſe, thou ſhalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife ; nor his ſervant, nor his 
maid, nor his ox, nor his aſs, nor any thing 
that 15 his, 

Q. What is the fin forbidden in this 
commandment ? 

A. I am forbidden to covet or deſire to 
get other men's goods by any indirect 
means.— I am not to entertain ſo much as 
the thoughts of doing any thing, that can 
be ſuppoſed to be to the prejudice of my 
neighbour. 

Q. How do you prove it your duty not 
to covet or deſire other men's goods? 

A. From Luke xu. 15 Take heed and 
beware of covetouſneſs.” 

Heb. xiii. 5. © Let your converſation be 
without covyetouſneſs.? 

Acts xx. 33. © I have coveted no man's 
ſilver, or gold, or apparel.” 

Q. What is required in this command- 
ment? 

A. I am required to be content in my 
preſent ſtate and condition. 

Q. How do you prove this to be. your 
duty ? | 2 

A. From Phil. iv. 11. I have learned, 
in whatſoever ſtate I am, therewith to be 
content,? 

1 Tim. vi. 8. Having food and rai - 
ment, let us be therewith content.“ Heb 

eb. 


\ bread: and 
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* Heb. Xii. 5. « Be content with ſuch 
nos as ye have. | 

4 The commandments, as you have 

repeated them, are ten; how then are they 

ſaid by our Saviour, Matt. xx11. to be two ? 

A. They are ſaid to be two, as they are 
divided into two tables, containing my du- 
ty towards God,, and my duty towards my 
neighbour. 

What is thy duty towards God? 

A My duty towards God, is to be- 
lieve in him, to fear him, and to love 
him with all my heart, with all my mind, 
with all my ſoul, and with all my ſtrength; 
to worſhip him, to give him thanks, to put 
my whole trult in him, to call upon him, 
to honour his holy name and his word; and 


to ſerve him truly all the days of my life, 


Q. What is thy duty towards thy neigh- 
bour ? 

A. My duty towards my neighbour, is 
to love him as myſelf, and to do to all men 
as I would they ſhould do unto me: to love, 
honour, and ſuccour my father and mo- 
ther; to honour and obey the king, and 
all that are put in authority under him ; 
to ſubmit myſelf to all my governors, 
teachers, ſpiritual paſtors, and maſters ; 
to order myſelf lowly and reverently to all 
my betters; to hurt no body by word or 
deed ; to be true and juſt in all my deal- 
ings; to bear no malice nor hatred in my 
heart; to keep my hands from picking 
and ſtealing, and my tongue from evil- 


ſpeaking, lying, and ſlandering; to keep 


my body in temperance, ſoberneſs, and 
chaſtity; not to covet nor de ſire other men's 
goods; but to learn and labour truly to 
get my own living, and to do my duty in 


that ſtate of life unto which itſhall pleaſe 
| God to call me. 


PaxT. IV. The Chriſtian Prayer. 


SECT. X. Of the Lord's Prayer. 


Q. My good child, know this, that 
thou art not able to do theſe things of thy- 
ſelf, nor to walk in the commandments of 
God, and to ſerve him, without his ſpe- 
cial grace, which thou muſt learn at all 
times to call for by diligent prayer: let 
me hear therefore if thou canſt ſay the 
Lord's prayer. 

A. Our Father, which art in heaven, 
hallowed -be thy name: thy kingdom 
come: thy will be done in earth, as it is 
in heaven: give us this day our daily 

3 us our treſpaſſes, as 
ve forgive them chat treſpaſs a gainſt us: 
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and lead us not into temptation, but deli- 
ver us from evil: for thine is the king. 
dom, and the power, and the glory, FA 
ever and ever. Amen. 

Q. Why do you call it the Lord's 
prayer? | 

A. Becauſe our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was 
the author or compoſer of it. 


Q. How does it appear that we are di- 
rected to uſe this prayer? 


A. From Matt. vi. 9. After this man- 
ner pray ye.“ | 


Luke x1. 2. c When ye pray, ſay, Our 
Father, &c. 


Q. What deſireſt thou of God in this 
prayer ? 

A. Idefire my Lord God, our heavenly 
father, who is the giver of all goodneſs, to 
ſend his grace unto me, and to all people; 
that we may worſhip him, ſerve him, and 
obey him, as we ought to do, And I pray 
unto God, that he will ſend us all things 
that be needful both for our ſouls and bo- 
dies; and that he will be merciful unto us, 
and forgive us our fins; and. that it will 
pleaſe him to ſave and deliver us in all dan- 
gers, ghoſtly and bodily; and that he 
will keep us from all fin and wickedneſs, 
and from our ghoſtly enemy, and from 
everlaſting death: and this I truſt he will 
do of his mercy and goodneſs, through our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, And therefore I ſay, 
Amen. So be it. 

Q. What are the general parts of this 
prayer ? 

A. They are three, viz. the preface, the 
petitions, and the concluſion. 

Q. What is the preface ? 

A. Our Father, which art in heaven. 

Q. What does this teach us ? 

A. It teaches us whom we are to pray 
to, and with what frame of ſpirit we ſhould 

ray. 

Q. Whom does it teach us to pray unto ? 

A. It teaches us to pray unto God only. 

Q. What frame of ſpirit doth it teach us 
to pray with ? 

A. It teaches us to pray with reverence, 
charity, and confidence. 


Q. How does it direct us to pray witch 


reverence ? 


A. Becauſe as God is our heavenly Fa- 
ther, he mult be inveſted with authority, 


* 


majeſty, and power, to require reſpect 


from us. 


Q. How does it direct us to pray with 
charity ? 


A. Becauſe it requires us to pray for 
others, as well as ourſelves; and there- 
tore 


£54 


2 ſay, not My father, but Our fa- 
. Q.. Haw docs it direct us to pray with 
confidence? 


A. Beeauſe it repreſents God as the 


giver of all eſs, and one whom we 
may claim a particular intereſt in, as being 
our father. 

Q. How many petitions are there in the 
Lord's prayer? 

A. Six. | 

Q. What deſireſt thou of God in theſe 
petitions ? | 

A. In the three firſt, I defire that God 

may be glonified, by our worſhipping him, 
ſerving him, and obeying him as we ought 
to do: and in the other three, that our 
wants may be ſupplied. 

Q. What is the firſt petition ? 
A. Hallowed be thy name. 


Q What is meant by hallowing of God's 


name ? | 
By it is meant, the treating of God 


a 
himſelf, and whatever relates to him, after 


an holy manner. . 

Q. What do you pray for in this peti- 
uon? 
A. I pray that God may he honoured 
by us, and all men, in every thing; and 
chat he would enable us to promote the 
honour of his name by an holy, uſeful, 
and exemplary life and converſation. 

Q. Whatis the ſecond petition ? 

A. Thy kingdom come. 


Q. What is meant by the kingdom of 


God? 
A. His foyereign authority in the 
world, the power of his grace in the 
church, and the perfection of glory in 
heaven. ES 
. What do you mean in praying for 
Bos bon. kingdom: 2 2 
A. I pray that God would rule in our 
hearts, and enlarge the chriſtian church, 
by deſtroying the power of ſin and Satan; 
and that he would haſten the kingdom of 
lory. 
- Q. What is the third petition ? 
A. Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
in heaven. | 
Q. What do you mean by the will of 
Cod ? FX 
A. Whatſoever he | hath promiſed or 


commanded 1a his word, or does inflict in 


the courſe of his providence. | | 
Q. What then do you pray for in ths 
etition ? 


A. I pray chat God will accompliſh, in 


tion, that which is neceſlary and 
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his good time, whatever he has promiſed: 
and make me, and all the 2 1 if ubmic 
to, and ſerve him with our utmoſt care and 
diligence, as the angels and ſaints do in 
heaven. 

Q. What is the fourth petition ? 

A. Give us this day our daily bread, 

Q. What is meaat by daily bread ? 

A. That which is every day neceſſaty 
for our ſubſiſtence, and convenient for our 
comfort. 

Q. Why do you every day pray, Give 
us this day ? 

A. Becauſe we every day depend upon 
God for the ſupply of * — — 
for the bleſſing of what we have. 

Q. Is thus all you pray for in this peti. 
conveni. 
ent for the body? 

A. No; bread is ſometimes uſed in a 
ſpiritual ſenſe; accordingly I pray, that 
God will ſend us all things that be neceſ- 
ſary for our ſouls. 

Q. What 1s the fifth petition ? 

A. And forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we 
forgive them that treſpaſs again us. 

Q. What is meant by treipaſles ? 

A. All fins, of what ſort or degree 
1 3 | Fo 

d o you add, as we forgive 
Pap l againſt us? , 

A. As an argument for God to forgive 
us, and to ſhew the neceſſity of our for- 
giving our brethren, ſince 'tis a condition 
without which we ſhall not be forgiven 
ourſelves. 

Q. How do you prove that forgiving 
others is the condition of our expecting 
forgiveneſs from God ? 

From Matt. vi. 14, 15. If ye for- 
give men their treſpaſſes, your heavenly 


father will alſo forgive you. But if ye for- 


give not men their treſpaſſes, neither will 
your father forgive your treſpaſles.” 

Mark xi. 25. When ye ſtand pray- 
ing, forgive, if ye have aught againſt any: 
that your father alſo, which is in heaven, 
may forgive you your treſpaſſes.“ 

Luke vi. 37. Forgive, and ye ſhall be 
forgiven,” 

What is the ſixth petition ? 

A. And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil, 


Q. What do you pray againſt in this 


claute, Lead us not into temptation ? 


A. I pray that God will either keep 
me from all temptations: to ſin, or would 


f&rengthen me under them. 
| Q. Why 


- wes 
"=. 


Q. Why do you pray that God would 
not Jead us into temptation, ſince he never 

teth any man to fin ? 

A. Becauſe all temptations are by God's 

ion, and he can ſtrengthen at any 
time, and keep us from falling. 

Q. What proof have you of God's 
power and goodneſs in this matter? 

A. From 1 Cor. x. 13. God is faith- 
. ful, who will not ſuffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able; but will with the 
temptation alſo make a way to eſcape, 
that ye may be able to bear it. 

2 Pet. ii. 9. The Lord knoweth how to 
deliver the godly out of temptations.” 

Q. What is the evil you pray to be de- 
hvered from? 

A. The evil of fin and puniſhment, the 
evil of temptation, and the devil, the 
author of it. | 

Q. What is the ſum of what you pray 
for in this petition ? 

A. I pray, that it would pleaſe God to 
fave and defend me in all dangers, whether 
of ſoul or body; and that he will keep me 
from all fin and wickedneſs, and from my 
ſpiritual enemy (the devil) and from ever- 
laſting death. 

Q. What is the doxology, or concluſion 
of the Lord's prayer? 

A. For thine 1s the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

Q. What is meant by doxology ? 

A. It is a ſolemn form of praiſe and 

thankſgiving uſed in the church of God. 
Q. What is contained in this doxolo- 
gy? 

A. It contains an acknowledgment of 
God's excellencies, and of the honour 
and thanks which we are to render to him 
for whatever we receive; and of the end 
to which they are to be applied, to his 
glory, 

Q. Why do you ſay Amen at the con- 
cluſion ? 

A. Amen ſignihes So be it; and J here 
lay it to ſignify that I truſt God will of 
his mercy and goodneſs, through our Lord 
* Chriſt, grant all that I have prayed 

or. 

Q. What reaſon have you for this your 
truſt, that God will hear and grant your 
requeſt ? 

A. From Matt. vii. 8. 
that aKeth, receiveth.” 

Matt. xxi, 22. All things whatſoever 


ye ſhall a& in prayer, believing, ye ſkall 
receive.“ 


2 RA 
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John xvi. 23. Verily, verily I ſay 

unto you, whatſoever ye ſhall aſk the Fa- 

ther in my name, he will give it you.” 

1 John v. 14. © This as che confidence 
that we have in him, that if we aſk any 
thing according to bis will, he heareth 
us. | 


ParxT V. The Chriſtian Sacraments. 


SECT, XI. Of the Two Sacraments; and 
firſt of Baptiſm. 

Q. How many ſacraments hath Chriſt 
ordained in his church ? 

A. Two only, as generally neceſſary to 
ſalvation, that is to ſay, baptiſm and the 
ſupper of the Lord. 

Q Why are they ſaid to be generally 
neceſlary ? 

A. Becauſe no perſons are excepted 
from the obligation of obſerving them, 
but thoſe that are incapable, and have not 
an opportunity. 

Q What meaneſt thou by this word 
Sacrament ? 

A. I mean an outward and viſible fign 
of an inward and ſpiritual grace, given 
unto us, ordained by Chrift himſelf, as a 
means whereby we receive the ſame, and 
a pledge to affare us thereof, 

Q. How many parts are there in a ſacra- 
ment ? | 

A. Two; the outward viſible ſign, and 
the inward ſpiritual grace. 

Q. What is the outward viſible ſign, or 
form in baptiſm ? 

A. Water; wherein the perſon is bap- 
tiſed in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, 

Q. What 1s the command for bap- 
tiſm ? 

A. In Matt. xxviii. 19. Go ye, and 
teach [make diſciples in] all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” 

Q. What is the inward and ſpiritual 
grace ? 

A. A death unto fin, and a new birth 
unto righteouſneſs; for being by nature 
born in fin, and the children of wrath, we 
are hereby made the children of grace. 

Q. What is the ſtate you and all man- 
kind were in before bapuſm ? 

A. © We were by nature born in fin, and 
the children of wrath.“ Eph. ii. 3. | 

Q. What is the ſtate you are brought 
into by baptiſm ? 

A. Weare hereby made the children cf 
grace. . 


Q. How 
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Q. How are you made a child of grace 
by baptiſm? m 

A. As I am thereby adopted to be 
God's child, and taken into covenant with 
him, and have a title to the grace and 
bleffings of that covenant, which my bap- 
tiſm is the means and pledge of. 

Q. Is baptiſm alone ſufficient to ſal- 
vation ? 7 

A. No, not in grown perſons; ſuch 
2 die unto fin, and live unto righteouf- 
nes. 5 

Q. What is it to die unto ſin? | 

A. It is to be changed from the pollu- 
tion of fin, and to ceaſe from it, as a dead 
man does from the actions of life. 

Q. What is it to live unto righteouſ- 
neſs ? 

A. It is to have a — wrought in 
the foul, by receiving holy diſpoſitions 
from the Spirit of God, and an ability to 
2 in all virtue and godlineſs of 

. \ | - 
Q How do you prove that in baptiſm 
there is a death unto fin, and a no birth 
unto righteouſneſs ? 

A. From Rom. vi. 4. We are buried 
with him by baptiſm into death ; that like 
as Chriſt was raiſed up from the dead b 
the glory of the Father, even ſo we alſo 
thould walk in newneſs of life.” 

Rom. vi. 11. Reckon ye yourſelves 
to be dead indeed unto ſin, but alive unto 
God, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord.” 

2 Cor. v. 17. If any man be in Chriſt, 
he is a new OO 7 
Q. What is required of perſons to be 
baptiſed ? os wa ol 

A. Repentance, whereby they forſake 
fin; and faith, whereby they ſtedfaſtly be- 
Heve the promiſes of God made to them 
in that ſacrament. 

Q. What is repentance ? 

A. A hearty ſorrow for, and forſaking 
of ſin. 

Q. How do you prove that repentance 
35 required of perſons to be baptiſed ? 

A. From Acts ii. 38. Repent, and be 
baptiſed every one of you in the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt, for the remiſſion of ſins.” 

Q. How do you prove that faith is re- 
quired of perſons to be baptiſed ? 

A. From Acts ii. 41. They that glad- 
ly received his word were baptiſed.” 
Acts viii. 37. If thou believeſt with all 

thine heart, thou mayeſt be baptiſed.” 

Q. Why then are infants baptiſed, when 
by reaſon of their tender age they cannot 
perform them? 
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A. 'Becauſe they promiſe them both 
[repentance and faith] by their ſuretie, 
which promiſe, when they come to age, 
themſelves are bound to perform. 

Q. If repentance and faith be required 
of perſons to be baptiſed, how then are 
children capable of baptiſm ? 

A. They are capable of a covenant. 
title to the bleflings of pardon, grace, and 
ſalvation, on God's part, and of being ob. 
liged by vow and promiſe on their par; 
but actual faith and repentance is then 
neceſſary, when they come of age to take 
this vow upon. themſelves. 

Q. What proof have you that infant 
are capable of grace and ſalvation ? 

A. From Matt. xix. 14. Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me: for of ſuch is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Q. What proof have you of infants be. 
wg obliged to do a thing they do not 
actually conſent to ? 

A. From Gen. xvii. 14. The uncir- 
cumciſed man- child, whoſe fleſh of his 
foreſkm is not circumciſed, that ſoul ſhall 
be cut off from his people ; he hath broken 
my covenant,? 

Deut. xxix. 10, 11, 12. Ve ſtand this 
day all of you before the Lord ; your cap- 
tains of your tribes, your little ones, that 
thou ſhouldeſt enter into covenant with the 
Lord thy God.“ 

Q. What warrant is there for the bap- 
tiſm of infants born of chriſtian parents * 

A. Becauſe the covenant, which bap- 
tiſm is the admiſſion into, belongs to them. 

Q. How do you prove that the cove- 
nant belongs to the children of chriſtian 
parents ? 

A. From Acts ii. 30. The promiſe 
is unto you, and to your children.“ 

1 Cor. vii. 14. Now are your chil- 
dren holy,” [or Chriſtians.] 


SecrT. XII. Of the Lord's Supper. 


. Why was the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper ordained ? 

A. For the continual remembrance of 
the ſacrifice of the death of Chriſt, and of 
the benefits which we receive thereby. 

Q. Why is this ſacrament called the 
Lord's ſupper ? 9 

A. Becauſe it was appointed by our 
Lord at ſupper, immediately before his 
death. | ; 
Q. For what end did our Lord appoint 
it? ; 

A. As a means to keep up the remem- 

brance 
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brance of the ſacrifice of his death, and to 
convey and aſſure to us the benefits we re- 

ive thereby. 
ay How * this appear to be the end 
of appointing this ſacrament ? vB 

A. From Luke xxii. 19. This is my 
body, which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance of me.“ |; 

1 Cor. xi. 26. As often as ye eat this 
\read, and drink this cup, ye do ſhew the 
Lord's death till he come. 

Matt. xxvi. 28. This is my blood of 
the new teſtament, which 1s ſhed for many, 
for the remiſſion of ſins.” 

Q. Why is Chriſt's death called a ſa- 
crifice ? | 

A. Becauſe Chriſt was a ſacrifice for 


Q. How do you prove that Chriſt was a 
ſacrifice for fin ? 

A. From Heb. ix. 26. He put away fin 
by the ſacrifice of himſelf.” 

2 Cor. v. 21. He hath made him to 
be fin [a ſin-offering] for us, who knew 
no ſin.” 

Q. How long 1s this ordinance to con- 
tinue ? 

A, It is for the continual remembrance 
of the death of Chriſt, till he come to judge 
the world. 

Q. How do you prove that the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper 1s to continue 
till Chriſt's ſecond coming to judge the 
world ? 

A. From 1 Cor. xi. 26. As oft as ye 
eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
ſhew the Lord's death ull he come.” 

Q. What is the outward part, or ſign of 
the Lord's ſupper ? 


A. Bread and wine, which the Lord hath 
- commanded to be received. 

Q. What proof have you that the Lord 
hath commanded bread and wine to be 
received ? 

A. From 1 Cor. X. 23, 20 26. 1 
have received of the Lord, that the Lord 
Jeſus, the ſame night in which he was be- 
trayed, took . : and when he had gi- 
ven thanks, he brake it, and ſaid, Take, 
eat; this is my body, which is broken 
for you : this do in remembrance of me. 


After the ſame manner alſo he took the- 


cup.“ | 

Q. What is the inward: part, or thing 
ſigniſied? 

A. The body and blood of Chriſt, which 
are verily and indeed taken, and received 
by the faithful in the Lord's ſupper. 

Q How is the body and blood of 
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Chriſt verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceived ? 

A. All who rightly receive this ſacra- 
ment, do thereby actually partake of that 
great ſacrifice which Chriſt offered; and 
of all the benefits which he thereby me- 
rited for mankind, in order to the ſancti- 
fying and ſaving of their ſouls. 

Q. How is this proved from ſcripture ? 

A. From 1 Cor. x. 16. The cup of 
bleſſing which we bleſs, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Chriſt ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Chriſt ?? 

Q. What are the benefits which we re- 
ccive thereby ? 

A. The ſtrengthening and refreſhing of 
our ſouls by the body and blood of Chriſt, 
as our bodies are by the bread and wine. 

Q How are our ſouls ſtrengthened and 
refreſhed by the body and blood of Chriſt ? 

A. By being meet partakers of the ſa- 
cramental bread and wine, we are aſſured 
of Chriſt's favour and goodneſs towards 
us; that we are true and living members 
of his body the church, and alſo heirs, 
through hope, of his everlaſting kingdom. 

Q. Whar is required of them who come 
to the Lord's ſupper ? 

A. To examine themſelves, whether 
they repent them truly of their former 
ſins, ſtedfaſtly purpoſing to lead a new 
life, have a hvely faith in God's mercy 
through Chriſt, with a thankful remem- 
brance of his death, and be in charity with 
all men.” 

Q. How do you prove this examination 
neceilary ? 

A. From 1 Cor. xi. 27, 28. Whoſo. 
ever ſhall eat this bread, and drink this 
cup of the Lord unworthily, {hall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord. But 
let a man examine himſelf, and fo let 
kim eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup.” 

Q. Why 1s repentance neceſſary to the 
receiving of the Lord's ſupper ? 

A. Becauſe without repentance we can 
hope for no benefit from the death of Chriſt, 
winch we here remember. 


Q. How is it proved that we ought to 
repent ? 

A. From 1 Cor. v. 8. Let us keep the 
feaſt, not with old leaven, neither witn the 
leaven of malice and wickedneſs, but 
with the unleavencd bread of ſincerity and 
truth.“ 

1 Cor. xi. 31. © If we would judge our- 
ſelves, we ſhould not be judged,” 


Why 


* 


* 

Q. Why is faith neceſſary to the recerv- 
ing of the Lord's ſupper? 

A. Becauſe it is a'facrament 1 — 
for ſuch believers as own their baptiſm, 
ant are ripe in knowledge; and for that 
herein they have a near communion with 
Chriſt, and feed on him by faith. - 

Q. What proof have you for this duty? 

A. From 2 Cor. xiii. 5, © Examine your- 
ſelves, whether ye be in the faith.” 

Heb, x. 32. Let us draw near with a 
true heart, in full aſſurance of faith.” 

Q Why is our thankfulneſs neceſſary to 
the receiving of the Lord's ſupper ? 

A. Becauſe the Lord's ſupper is a ſacri- 
fice of thankſgiving to God for our re- 
demption by Chriſt 

Q.. What proof have you for a thankful 
remembrance of Chriſt's death ? 

A. From Rom. v. 8. God commend- 
eth his love towards us, in that whilſt we 
were yet ſinners Chriſt died for us.* | 
1 Cox. vi. 20. Ye — bought mats 
price, therefore glorify in your A 
and in your {| it which are God's.“ . 

Q Why is the being in charity neceſ- 
ſary to the Lord's ſupper? 

A. Becauſe it is a feaſt of love, and a 
communion of Chriſtians one with another; 
and ſignifies their conjunction in one ſpi- 
ritual body. 

Q. What proof have you for this duty? 

A. From Matt: v. 23, 24. If thou 
bring tliy gift to'the altar, and there re- 
membereſt that thy brother hath aught 
againſt thee, leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way; firſt be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift,” : 

1 Cor. x. 17. We being many, are one 
bread; and one body, for we are all partak- 
ers of that one bread.” 

Eph. v. 2. Walk in love, as Chriſt 
alſo hath loved us, and hath given him- 
ſelf for us, an offering and a ſacrifice to 
God:? 

1 John iv. 11. If God fo loved us, we 
ought alſo to love one another.” 


SECT. the laſt, On Confirmation. 


Q. Is there any thing elſe required of 
thoſe who come to the Lord's ſupper? 
A. It is ordained by the church, that 


none ſhall be admitted to the holy com- 
munion until ſach time as he is confirm- 
© ed, or ready and deſirous to be con- 
«© firmed.? 


Q. What do you mean by confirmation? 
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A. I mean the folemn laying on of th. 
hands of the biſhop,- accompanied — 
prayer, upon ſuch as have been baptizeg, 


and are come to years of diſeretion. 
Q. Why do you call this confirmation) 
A. Becauſe by this ordinance I confirm 


thoſe vows and promiſes, which were made 
in my name when I was baptized. | 
Q. How are thoſe vows and promiſes noy 
confirmed by you ? 
A. I do in the preſence of God, and of 
the — renew the ſolemn pro- 
miſe and vow that was made in my name 


at my baptiſm; ratifying and confirming | 


the ſame in my own perſon, and acknoy. 
ledging myſelf bound to believe and to do 
all thoſe things which my godfathers and 
godmothers then undertook for me. 

Q. Have you no other reaſon for call. 
ing this ordinance by the name of confi. 
mation ? 

A. Yes ; I call it confirmation, becauſe, 
by the biſhop's wider his hands on me, 
and by the prayers of him and the congre. 
_ I hope to be ſtrengthened with the 

oly Ghoſt the Comforter, and defended 
with his heavenly grace, that I may con- 
tinue the Lord's for ever. 

Q. Why was this ordinance inſtituted? 

A. It was inſtituted in order to make 
us, who were baptized in our infancy, more 
ſenſible of the obligation we are under to 
— and do what was then promiſed 
or us. 


Q. What are the benefits of this inſti- 


tution ? 

A. They who are duly confirmed have 
the benefit of God's grace procured for 
them, by the prayers of the biſhop and the 
congregation in their behalf; are duly in- 
ſtructed in the principles of the Chriſhan 
religion; and are engaged to begin be- 
times both to conſider their duty, and to 
apply themſelves to the diſcharge of it. 

Q. Are all godfathers and godmothers 


obliged to ſce, that thoſe for whom they 


anſwer be firſt duly inſtructed in the prin- 
ciples of their religion, and then brought 
to be confirmed by the biſhop ? 

A. Yes certainly. As they have receiv- 
ed a ſolemn charge to ſee that the infant 


be taught, ſo ſoon as he ſhall be able to 


learn, what a ſolemn vow, promiſe, and 
profeſſion he hath made by them; and to 
take care that the child be brought to the 
biſhop to be confirmed by him; fo nothing 


can excuſe them from the obligations of 


this duty, when they have power and op- 
portunity to do either. 15 
Q. What 
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Q What is required of perſons 70 be 
confirmed ? 

A. That, when they are come to years 
of diſcretion, they be taught to know and 
underſtand what a ſolemn vow, promife, 
and profeſſion they made by their godfa- 
thers and godmothers when they were bap- 
tized ; l that they be ready and deſirous, 
in their own names, to ratify and confirm 
the ſame. 

5 Q. How often ought any Chriſtian to be 
confirmed ? ; 

A. But once. As there is one baptiſm, 
ſo there is required but one ſolemn ratifi- 
cation or confirmation of it. 

Q. Do they not then ſhew themſelves 
very ignorant, who go to the biſhop to be 
confirmed every time he confirms ? 

A. This proceeds from their not know- 
ing what confirmation is, which accord- 
ingly they call by the name of being bi- 
up d, or AC the biſhop's A f 

What foundation have you in ſcrip- 
ture for the practice of confirmation? 

A. The example of the Apoſtles. Acts 
vi. 17.—Xix. 6. Who laid their hands 
on thoſe that had been baptized, that they 
might receive the Holy Ghoſt.” 

Heb. vi. 1, 2. The laying on of hands 
is reckoned among thoſe principles of the 
doctrine of Chriſt, from whence his diſci- 
ples may go on unto Chriſtian perfection. 

Q. Does the biſhop then give the Holy 
Ghoſt now, as the apoſtles did then, by 
their laying on of hands ? 

A. We do not ſay that the apoſtles gave 
the Holy Ghoſt; they laid on their hands, 
and God gave the Holy Spirit to thoſe on 
whom they laid them. And ſo we hope, 
that by the fervent prayers of the biſhop 
and the church, they on whom he now lays 
his hands ſhall alſo receive the Holy Ghoit, 
if they do but worthily prepare themſelves 
for it. 

Q. Is there any promiſe of God on which 
to build ſuch a hope? 

A. Chriſt has declared, that God will 
give the Holy Spirit to them that aſk him: 
and if fo, we have more reaſon to hope, 
that he will give his Holy Spirit, when he 
1: ſo earneitly and ſolemnly aſked of him 
by the paſtors of his church, whom he has 
appointed not only to pray for, but to bleſs 
his people. | 
A Prayer to be faid by a Child Morning and 

Ewvening. 

O Lord my God, who art Lord of he:ven 

nd earth, the Father of mercics, aud the 


* 
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God of all conſolation; I deſire to adore 
and praiſe thy goodneſs expreſſed towards 
me, who am leis than the leaſt of all thy 
mercies ; for my creation, preſeryation,and 
all the bleſſings of this life: but above all, 
I deſire to praiſe thy name for thy wonder- 
fol love in Chriſt Jeſus my Lord; for the 
means of grace which through him thou 
haſt placed me in the on of ; and 
thoſe hopes of glory, which, by the cove- 
nant which thou waſt graciouſly. pleaſed to 
ſeal with me at my baptiſm, thou haſt con- 
hrmed to me. O make me, I beſeech 
thee, duly ſenſible of the value of thy fa- 
vour, and accordingly to be deſirous of it; 
and to this end, make me always mindfut 
of that ſolemn vow which I made at my 
baptiſm; and give me grace to reſiſt the 
ſeveral temptaions of the devil, the world; 
and my own corrupt nature. Poſſeſs me 


with a hatred of all my former breaches of 


this ſacred obligation, and to take care to 
walk more cautiouſly for the time to come. 
Purify my heart from all-vain thoughts and 
deſires. Keep my tongue from evil-ſpeak- 
ing, lying, and flandering ; and my body 
in temperance,. ſoberneſs, and chaſtity ; 
and, in every reſpect, let my converſation 
be as becometh the goſpel. Keep me by 
thy power, through faith, unto ſalvation. 
Enlarge and bleſs the holy catholic 
church wich more abundant peace and 
perity : pardon the fins of the nation I 
live in, and make us a holy people, zealous 
of good works. Bleſs the king, and alt 
that are put in authority under him. Bleſs 
the miniſters of thy holy word and ſacra- 
ments: bleſs all my relations and bene- 
factors, and forgive all my enemies. : 
Take me into thy protection this. day 
(er night). It is thou only, Lord, that 
makeſt ine to dwell in ſafety. But whe- 
ther I ſleep or wake, live or die, let me be 
found thine own, to thy eternal glory, and 
my everlaſting ſalvation, through Jeſus 
Chriſt; in whoſe bleſſed name and words 
I tum up my imperfe& prayers; ſayiag, 


Our Father, &c.? 


Prayers for the Uſe of Sc WOOL S. 
A Morning. Prayer, to be uſed Zy the Maſters 


A 7a + 7 
or HMifreſes, and Schclars. 


Pratied- be the Lord, from the riſing up 


of the ſun to the going down of the fame. 


Thou art our God, and we will praiſe 
thee: tacu art aur God, and we will thank 

theo. 
Thou haſt made us after thine own 
image; 
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image; thou daily preſerveſt and provideſt 
for us; thou haſt redeemed us by the pre- 
cious blood of thy dear Son; thou haſt 
given us thy holy word for our direction, 
and promiſed thy Holy Spirit for our aſ- 
fiſtance : thou haſt raiſed up to us friends 
and benefactors, who have taken care of 


dur education and inſtructien; thou haſt 


brought us together again this morning, 
to teach and to learn that which may be 
profitable to us. | 

For theſe and all thy favours, ſpiritual 
and temporal, our ſouls do bleſs and mag- 
nify thy holy name, humbly beſeeching 
thee to accept this our morning ſacrifice 
of praiſe and thankſgiving, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. 

And do thou, O Lord, who haſt ſafely 
brought us to the beginning of this day, 
defend us in the fame by thy mighty pow- 
er; and grant that this day we fall into no 
fin, neither run into any kind of danger; 
but that all our doings may be ase by 
thy governance, to do always that which is 
righteous in thy ſight, through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord. 

Particularly we beg thy bleſſing upon 
our preſent undertaking. Prevent us, O 
Lark in all our doings, with thy moſt gra- 
_ cious favour, and further us with thy con- 
tinual help, that in theſe and all our works, 
begun, continued, and ended in thee, we 
may glorify thy holy name, and finally by 
thy mercy obtain everlaſting life, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. | 

We humbly acknowledge, O Lord, the 
great — and diſorder, both of 
our minds and of cur lives; that we are 
unable to help ourſelves, and unworthy of 
thy aſſiſtance: but we beſeech thee, through 
the merits of our bleſſed Redeemer, to par- 
don our offences, to enlighten our under- 
ſtandings, to ſtrengthen pur memories, to 
ſanctif/ our hearts, and to guide our lives. 
Help us, we pray thee, to learn and to prac- 
tiſe thoſe things which are good, that we 
may become ſerious Chriſtians, and uſeful 
in, the world; to the glory of thy great 
name, the ſatisfation of thoſe who have 
ſo kindly provided for our fouls and bo- 
dies, and our own preſent and future well 
being. Beſtow thy bleſſings, we beſeech 
thee, upon all our friends and benefaQors ; 
l thoſe who are concerned in the 
care of this ſchool. Proſper thou the works 
of their hands: O Lord, proſper thou their 
handy-work. 

Theſe prayers, both for them and our- 
ſelves, we humbly offer up in the name of 


a. 
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thy Son-Jeſus Chriſt, our Redeemer, con- 
cluding in his moſt perfect form of words: 


„Our Father, &c.“ 


An Evening Prayer, to be uſed by the Maſters 
or Miſtreſſes, and Stholars. 


Accept, we beſeech thee, O Lord, our 
evening ſacrifice of praiſe and thank(giy. 
ing for all thy goodneſs and loving-kind. 
neſs to us; particularly for the bleſſings of 
this day, for thy gracious protection and 
preſervation, for the opportunities we have 
enjoyed for the inſtruction and improve. 
ment of our minds, for all the comforts of 
this life, and the hope of life everlaſting, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Redeemer. 

We humbly acknowledge, O Lord, that 
we are altogether unworthy of the let! of 
all thy favours; that we continually fall 
ſhort of our duty, and have too often tran. 
zrefled thy holy laws. | 

Forgive, moſt merciful Father, we hum- 
bly pray thee, all the errors and tranſgreſ- 
ſions which thou haſt beheld in us the day 
paſt ; and help us to expreſs our unfeigned 
forrow for what has been amiſs, by our 
Care to amend 1t. 

What we know not, do thou teach us; 
inſtruct us in all the particulars of our du- 
ty, both towards thee, and towards men; 
and give us grace always.to do thoſe things 
which are good and well-pleaſing in thy 
ſight, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 

Whatſoever good inſtructions have been 
here given us this day, grant that they 
may be carefully remembered, and duly 
followed; and whatſoever good deſires 
thou haſt put into any of our hearts, grant 
that by the aſſiſtance of thy grace they may 
be brought to good effect, that thy name 
may have the honour, and we, with thoſe 


who are aſſiſtant to us in this work of our 


inſtruction, may have comfort at the day 
of account, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt. _ 

Lighten our darkneſs, we beſeech thee, 
O Lord, and by thy great mercy defend 
us from all perils and dangers of this 
night ; continue to us the bleflings which 
we enjoy, and help us to teſtify our thank- 
fulneſs for them, by a due uſe and improve- 
ment of them, | 

Bleſs all thoſe in authority in church and 
ſtate, together with all our friends and be 
nefaQors, particularly thoſe who are con- 
cerned in the care of this ſchool, for whom 


we are bound in eſpecial manner to pray. 


Bleſs this and all other ſchools for religious 
and truly Chriſtian education, And direct 


and 
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and proſper all ious endeavours for the 
propa ation of t y goſpel, and promoting 
Chriſtian knowledge in the world. 

Theſe prayers and praiſes we humbly 
offer up to thy divine Majeſty, through the 
mediation of thy Son Jeſus Chrilt our 
Lord ; in whoſe holy name and words we 
ſum up all our deſires. Our Father, &c.“ 


A Morning Prayer, to be uſed daily by every 
Child at Home. 


Glory be to thee, O Lord, who haſt pre- 
ſerred me from the perils of the night paſt, 
who haſt refreſhed me with fleep, and 
raiſed me up again to praiſe thy holy 
name. 

I humbly worſhip thee, O God my hea- 
venly Father, through Jeſus Chriit my 
Redeemer; and I do again devote my- 
ſelf to thee, deſiring to ſerve thee faith- 
fully this, and all the days of my life 
I was made thy child, and the diſciple 

of thy Son Jeſus, by baptiſm, and then 
received the promiſe of thy Holy Spirit. 
Let that good Spirit throughly cleanſe me 
from all the corruption of my nature. 

Help me to remember thee, my Crea- 
tor, in the days of my youth. 

Preſerve me from thoſe errors and fol- 
lies to which the frailty of my age does 
moſt expoſe me, and keep me innodent 
from every great offence. 
Deliver me from the vanity of mine 
own heart, and from the temptations of 
evil company. : 

Incline my heart to all that 15 good ; that 
I may be modeſt and humble, true and juſt, 
temperate and diligent, reſpectful and obe- 
dient to my ſuperiors; that I may fear and 
love thee above all, and that 1 may love 
my neighbour as myſelf, and do to every 
one as 1 would they ſhould do unto me. 

Let thy good providence defend me 
this day from all evil; let the grace of 
thy Holy Spirit continually prevent and 

ſt me. 

Bleſs me, I pray thee, in my learning; 
and help me daily to increaſe in know- 
ledge, and wiſdom, and all virtue. 

I humbly beg thy blefling alſo upon all 
Our ſpiritual 1 and maſters, all my re- 
lations and friends (particularly my“ fa- 
ther and mother, my brothers and ſiſters) 
and every one in this houſe. Grant to 
them whatſoever may be good for them 


in this life, and guide them to life ever- 


ſing, 
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I humbly commit myſelf to thee, O 
Lord, 1n the name of Jeſus Chriſt my Sa- 
viour, and in the words which he himſelf 
hath taught me. Our Father, &c.” 


An Evening Prayer, to be uſed daily by every 
Child at Heme. 


Glory be to thee, O Lord, who haſt 
preſerved me the day paſt, who haſt de- 
fended me from all the evils to which I am 
conſtantly expoſed in this uncertain life; 
who haſt continued my health, who haſt 
beſtowed upon me all things neceſſary for 
life and godlineſs. 

I humbly beſeech thee, O heavenly Fa- 
ther, to pardon whatſoever thou haſt ſeen 
amiſs in me this day, in my thoughts, 
words, or actions. | 

Make me, O Lord, throughly ſenſible of 
the great weakneſs and corruption of my 
nature, and the many errors of my life. 

Aſſiſt me, I pray thee, in making it my 
conſtant endeavour to reſiſt and conquer 
every evil inclination within me, and every 
temptation from without. 

Help me daily to increaſe in the know- 
ledge and love of thee, my God, and of 
my Saviour Jeſus Chrilt. 

Shew me the way in which I ſhould 


walk, whilit I am young; and grant that 


I may never depart from it. 

Bleſs to me, 1 pray, whatſoever gocd in- 
ſtructions have been given me this day; 
help me carefully to remember them, and 
duly to improve them, that I may be ever 
growing in knowledge, and wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, 


{ humbly beg thy bleſſing alſo upon all- 


our ſpiritual * and maſters; all my 


relations and friends (particularly my * 
father and mother, my brothers and fiers) 
and every one in this houſe. Let it pleaſe 
thee to guide us all in this life preſent, and 
to conduct us to thy heavenly kingdom. 

I humbly commit my foul and body to 
thy care this night, begging thy gracious 
protection and bleſſing, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our only Lord and Saviour; in 
whoſe words I conclude my prayers, 
Our Father, &c,? 


A /hort Prayer for Children, when they firſt 


come into their Seats at Church. 


Lord, I am now in thy houſe; aflift, I 
pray thee, and accept of my ſervices; Let 
thy Holy Spirit help my infirmities, diſpo- 
ſing my heart to ſeriouſneſs, attention, and 


* Here let every child mention his or her particular relations, 
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deyotion, to the honour of th holy name, 
and the benefit of my ſoul, * 
Chriſt our Saviour. Amen. 


Before they leave their Seats, thus; 


Bleſſed be thy name, O Lord, for this 
opportunity of attending thee in thy houſe 
and ſervice. 

Make me, I pray thee, a doer of thy 
word, not a hearer only. Accept both us 
and our ſervices, through our only Medi- 
ator Jeſus Chriſt, Amen. 


A Grace before Meat. 


Sanctify, O Lord, we beſeech thee, 
theſe thy good creatures to our uſe, and 
us to thy ſervice, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen, ; 


A Grace after Meat. 


Bleſſed and praiſed be thy holy name, 
'© Lord, for theſe and all thy other bleſ- 


fings beſtowed upon us, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord, Amen, 


& 141. Of the Scriptures, as the Rule of 
Life 
As you advance in years and underſtand- 


ing, I hope you will be able to examine for 


yourſelf the evidences of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion; and that you will be convinced, on 
Tational grounds, of its divine authority. 


At preſent, ſuch enquiries would demand 


more ſtudy, and greater powers of reaſon- 
ing, than your age admits of, It is your 


art, therefore, till you are capable of un- 


derſtanding the proofs, to believe your pa- 
rents and teachers, that the holy Scriptures 
are writings inſpired by God, containing a 
true hiſtory of facts, in which we are deeply 


concerned -a true recital of the laws given 
by God to Moſes, and of the precepts of 
our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, delivered 
from his own mouth to his diſciples, and 
repeated and enlarged upon in the edifying 
epiſtles of his apoſtles—who were men 
choſen from amongſt thoſe who had the 
advantage of converſing with our Lord, to 
bear witneſs of his miracles and reſurrec- 
tion—and who, after his aſcenſion, were 
aſſiſted and inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. 
This ſacred volume muſt be the rule of 
your life. In it you will find all truths ne- 
ceſſary to be believed; and plain and eaſy 
directions for the practice of every duty. 
Your Bible, then, muſt be your chief ſtudy 
and delight: but, as it contains many va- 


rious kinds of writing ſome parts obſcure 


and difficult of interpretation, others plain 
3 


gh Jeſus 


and intelligible to the meaneſt capacity 
I would chiefly recommend to your fre. 
quent peruſal ſuch parts of the ſacred writ. 
ings as are moſt adapted to your under. 
ſtanding, and moſt neceſſary for your in. 
ſtruction. Our Saviour's precepts were 
ſpoken to the common people amongf the 
ews; and were therefore given in a man- 
ner eaſy to be underſtood, and equally 
ſtriking and inſtruftive to the learned and 
unlearned : for the moſt ignorant may 
e choc them, whilſt the wiſeſt my} 
be charmed and awed by the beautiful and 
majeſtic ſimplicity with which they are cx. 
preſſed. Of the ſame kind are the Te 
Commandments, delivered by God to Mg. 
ſes; which, as they were defigned for uni- 
verſal laws, are worded in the moſt conciſe 
and ſimple manner, yet with a majeſty 
which commands our utmoſt reverence, 

I think you will receive great pleaſure, 
as well as improvement, from the hiſtorical 
books of the Old Teſtament provided you 
read them as an hiſtory, in a regular courſe, 
and keep the thread of it in your mind 2; 
you go on. I know of none, true or fi&:- 
tious, that is equally wonderful, intereſting, 
and affecting; or that is told in ſo ſhort and 


ſimple a manner as this, which is, of all 


hiſtories, the moſt authentic. 

I ſhall give you ſome brief directions, 
concerning the method and courſe I wih 
you to purſue, in reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures. May. you be enabled to make the 
beſt uſe of this moſt precious gift of God 
—this ſacred treaſure of knowledge 


May you read the Bible, not as a tatk, nor 


as the dull employment of that day only, in 
which you are forbidden more lively enter- 
tainments—but with a ſincere and ardent 


deſire of inſtruction; with that love and de- 


light in God's word, which the holy Pſal- 
miſt ſo pathetically felt and deſcribed, and 
which is the natural conſequence of loving 
God and virtue! Though I ſpeak this of 
the Bible in general, I would not be under- 


| ſtood to mean, that every part of the vo- 


lume is equally intereſting. I have already 
ſaid, that it conſiſts of various matter, and 
various kinds of books, which muſt be 
read with different views and ſentiments. 
The having ſome general notion of what 
you are to expe& from each book, may 
poſlibly help you to underſtand them, and 


will heighten your reliſh of them. I ſhall 


treat you as if you were perfectly new to 
the whole; for ſo I wiſh you to conſider 
yourſelf; becauſe the time and manner in 
Which children uſually read the Bible, are 


very 


very ill calculated to make them really ac- 
quainted with it; and too many people, 
who have read it thus, without underſtand- 
ing it, in their youth, ſatisfy themſelves 
that they know enough of it, and never af- 
terwards ſtudy it with attention, when they 
come to a maturer age. 

If the feelings of your heart, whilſt you 
read, correſpond vath thoſe of mine, whilſt 
7 write, I ſhall not be without the advan- 
tage of your {175m affection, to give 
weight to my advice; for, believe me, my 
heart and eyes overflow with tenderneſs, 
when I tell you how warm and earneſt my 


prayers are for your happineſs here and 


hereafter, Mrs. Chapone, 


§ 142, Of Genefis. ; 

[ now proceed to give you ſome ſhort 
ſketches of the matter contained in the dif- 
ferent books of the Bible, and of the courſe 
in which they ought to be read. 

The firit book, Geneſis, contains the 
molt grand, and, to us, the moſt intereſting 
events, that ever happened in the univerſe : 
The creation of the world, and of man: 
—The deplorable fall of man, from his 
firſt ſtate of excellence and bliſs, to the 
diſtreſſed condition in which we ſee all his 
deſcendants continue: — The ſentence of 
death pronounced on Adam, and on all his 
race—with the reviving promiſe of that 
deliverance, which has ſince been wrought 
for us by our bleſſed Saviour:—'The ac- 
count of the early ſtate of the world :— 
Of the univerſal deluge :—The diviſion of 
mankind into different nations and lan- 
guages:— The ftory of Abraham, the 
founder of the Jewith people; whoſe un- 
ſhaken faith and obedience, under the ſe- 
vereſt trial human nature could ſuſtain, ob- 
tained ſuch favour in the ſight of God, 
that he vouchſafed to ſtyle him his friend, 
and promiſed to make of his poſterity a 
great nation; and that in his ſeed—that 
5, in one of his deſcendarts—a!l the 


kingdoms of che earth ſhould be bleſſed. 


This, you will eafily ſee, refers to the Meſ- 
lah, who was to be the bleſſing and deli- 
verance of all nations.—It is amazing that 
the Jews, poſſeſſing this prophecy, among 
many others, ſhould have been ſo blinded 
by prejudice, as to have expected, from 
tlis great perſonage, only a temporal deli- 
verance of their own nation from the ſub- 
jection to which they were reduced under 


the Romans: It is equally amazing, that 


lome Chriftians ſhould, even now, confine 


the bleſſed effects of his appearance upon 
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earth, to this or that particular ſect or pro- 
feſſion, when he is ſo clearly and em- 
phatically deſcribed as the Saviour of the 
whole world.—The ſtory of Abraham's 
proceeding to ſacrifice his only ſon, at the 
command of God, is affecting in the 
higheſt degree; and ſets forth a pattern of 
unlimited refignation, that every one ought 


to imitate, in thoſe trials of obedience under 


temptation, or of acquieſcence under afflict- 
ing diſpenſations, which fell to their lot. 


Of this we may be aſſured, that our trials 


will be always proportioned to the powers 
afforded us: if we have not Abraham's 
ſtrength of mind, neither ſhall we be called 
upon to lift the bloody knife againſt the 
boſom of an only child; but if the al- 
mighty arm ſhould be lifted up againſt 
tam, we muſt be ready to reſign him, and 
all we hold dear, to the divine will. —- 
This action of Abraham has been cenſured 
by ſome, who do not attend to the diſtinc- 
tion between obedience to a ſpecial com- 
mand, and the deteitably crucl ſacrifices 
of the Heathens, who ſometimes volunta- 
rily, and without any divine junctions, of- 
tered up their own children, under the no- 
tion of appeaſing the anger of their gods, 
An abſolute command from God himfelf— 
as in the caſe of Abraham entirely alters 
the moral nature of the action; fince he, 
and he only, has a perfect right over the 
lives of his creatures, and may appoint 
whom he will, either angel or man, to be 
his inſtrument of deſtruction. That it was 
really the voice of God which pronounced 
the command, and not a delufion, might 
be made certain .to Abraham's mind, b 

means we do not comprehend, but whic 

we know to be within the power of him 
who made our fouls as well as bodies, and 
who can controul and direct every 5 
of the human mind: and we may be at- 
ſured, that if he was pleaſed to reveal him- 


ſelf ſo miraculouſly, he would not leave a 


poſiibility of doubting whether it was a real 
or an imaginary revelation. Thus the ſa- 
crifice of Abraham appears to be clear of 
all ſuperſtition; and remains the nobleſt 
inſtance of religious faith and ſubmiſſion, 
that was ever given by a mere man: we 
cannot wonder that the bleſſings beſtowed 
on him for it ſhovid have been cxtended 
to his poſterity.— This book proceeds with 
the hiſtory of Iſaac, which becomes very 
intereſting to us, from the touching ſcene 
I have mentioned—and ſtill more fo, if we 
conſider him as the type of our Saviour. 
It recounts his marriage with Rebecca— 
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the birth and hiſtory of his two ſons, Ja- 
cob, the father of the twelve tribes, and 
Eſau, the father of the Edomites, or Idu- 
means— che exquiſitely affecting ſtory of 
Joſeph and his brethren—and of his tranſ- 
planting the Iſraelites into Egypt, who 
there multiplied to a great nation. 
| Mrs, Chapone. 


§ 143. Of Exodus. | 


In Exodus, you read of a ſeries of won- 
ders, wrought by the Almighty, to reſcue, 
the oppreſſed Hraelites from the cruel ty- 
ranny of the Egyptians, who, having firſt 
received them as gueſts, by degrees re- 
duced them to a ſtate of ſlavery. By the 
moft peculiar mercies and exertions in their 
favour, God prepared his choſen people to 
receive, with reverent and obedient hearts, 
the ſolemn reſtitution of thoſe primitive 
laws, which probably he had revealed to 
Adam and his immediate deſcendants, or 
which, at leaſt, he had made known by the 
dictates of conſcience; but which time, 
and the degeneracy of mankind, had much 
obſcured. This important revelation was 
made to them in the Wilderneſs of Sinah ; 
there, aſſembled before the burning moun- 
tain, ſurrounded “with blackneſs, and dark- 

neſs, and tempeſt, they heard the awful 
voice of God pronounce the eternal law, 
impreſſing it on their hearts with circum- 
ſtances of terror, but without thoſe encou- 
ragements, and thoſe excellent promiſes, 
which were afterwards offered to mankind 
by Jeſus Chriſt. Thus were the great laws 
of morality reſtored to the 5 and 
through them tranſmitted to other nations; 
and by that means a great reſtraint was 
oppoſed to the torrent of vice and impiety, 
which began to prevail over the world. 

To thoſe moral precepts, which are of 


perpetual and univerſal obligation, were 


ſuperadded, by the miniſtration of Moſes, 
many peculiar inſtitutions, wiſely adapted 
to different ends —either, to fix the me- 
mory of thoſe paſt deliverances, which 
were figurative of a future and far greater 
ſalvation=to place inviolable barriers be- 
tween the Jews and the idolatrous nations, 
by whom they were ſurrounded—or, to 
be the civil law by which the community 
was to be governed. 

To conduct this ſeries of events, and 
to eſtabliſh theſe laws with his people, God 
raiſed up that great prophet Moſes, whole 
faith and piety enabled him to undertake 
and execute the moſt arduous enterprizes ; 
and to purſue, with unabated zeal, the 
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welfare of his countrymen. Even in t 
hour of death, this generous ardour i 
prevailed : his laſt moments were emplq, 
ed in fervent prayers for their proſperiy 
and 1n rapturous gratitude for the glimyþ 
vouchſafed him of a Saviour, far great 
than himſelf, whom God would one & 
raiſe up to 'his people. ' 

Thus did Moſes, by the excellency 
his faith, obtain a glorious pre-emineng 
among the ſaints and prophets in heaven, 
while, on earth, he will ever revere 
as the firſt of thoſe benefaCtors to mankind, 
whoſe labours for the public good hay 
endeared their memory to all ages. tit 


$ 144. Of Leveticus, Numbers, and Di 


teronomy. 


The next book in Leviticus, which con. 
tains little beſides the laws for the pecy. 
lar ritual obſervance of the Jews, and there. 
fore affords no great inſtruction to us noy: 
you may paſs it over entirely—and, fe 
the Tame reaſon, you may omit the fir 
eight chapters of Numbers. The reſt d 
Numbers is chiefly a continuation of the 
hiſtory, with ſome ritual laws. 

In Deuteronomy, Moſes makes a rect. 
pitulation of the foregoing hiſtory, with 
zealous exhortations to the people, faith. 
fully to worſhip- and obey - that God, 
who had worked ſuch amazing wonder 
for chem: he promiſes them the nobl:k 
temporal bleſſings, if they prove obe. 
dient; and adds the moſt awful and itrik. 
ing denunciations againſt them, if they 
rebel, or forſake the true God. I hay: 
before obſerved, that the ſanctions of the 
Moſaic law were temporal rewards and 
puniſhments : thoſe of the New Teſtament 
are eternal; theſe laſt, as they are ſo in- 
finitely more forcible than the firſt, were 
reſerved for the laſt, beſt gift to mankirs 
—and were revealed by the Meſſiah, in 
the fulleſt and cleareſt manner. Moc, 
in this book, directs the method in which 
the Iſraelites were to deal with the ſeven 
nations, whom they were appointed to pu- 
niſh for their profligacy and idolatry, and 
whoſe land they were to poſſeſs, when they 
had driven out the old inhabitants. He 
gives them excellent laws, civil as well a 
religious, which were ever after the ſtand- 
ing municipal laws of that people.— Thi. 
book concludes with Moſes's ſong and 
death. 1bid, 


F 145. Of Joſhua. 
The book of Joſhua contains the cos. 
queſ 
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th queſts of the Tſraclites over the ſeven na 

fl ions, and their eſtabliſhment in the pro- 
lo miſed land. Their treatment of theſe con- 
rig, aered nations muſt appear to you very 
pe cruel and unjuſt, if you conſider it as their 
ate own act, unauthorized by a poſitive com- 


mand: but they had the moſt ablolute in- 
junctions, not to ſpare theſe corrupt peo- 

le“ to make no covenant with them, 
nor ſhew mercy to them, but utterly to 
deſtroy them: —and the reaton is given, 
—&« leſt they ſhould turn away the Iſrae- 
lites from following the Lord, that they 
might ſerve other gods. The children 
of Iſrael are to be conſidered as inſtru- 
ments, in the hand of the Lord, to puniſh 
thoſe, whoſe idolatry and wickeęedneſs had 
deſerredly brought deſtruction on them: 
this example, therefore, cannot be pleaded 
in behalf of cruelty, or bring any 1mpura - 
tion on the character of the jews. With re- 
yard to other cities, which did not belong to 
theſe ſe en nations, they were directed to 
deal with them according to the common 
law of arms at that time. If the city ſub- 
mitted, it became tributary, and the people 
were ſpared ; if it reſiſted, the men were 
to be flain, but the women and children 
ſaved, Yet, though the crime of cruelty 
cannot be juſtly laid to their charge on this 
occaſion, you will obſerve, in the courſe 
of their hiſtory, many tlungs recorded of 
| them, very diſterent from what you would 
expect from the choſen people or God, if 
you ſuppoſed them ſelected on account of 
their own merit: their national character 
was by no means amiable ; and we are re- 
peatedly told, that they were not choſen 
for their ſuperior rightcouſneſs — “ tor 
they were a ſtit-necked people, and pro- 
voked the Lord with their rebellions trom 
the day they left Egypt.“ You have 
been rebellious againſt the Lord,” ſays 
Moſes, „from the day that I knew you.“ 
—And he vehemently exhorts them, not 
to flatter themſelves that their ſucceſs was, 
in any degree, owing to their own merits. 


other nations, whoſe crimes rendered them 
fit objects of divine chaſtiſement. For the 


and perhaps for many other wiſe reaſons, 
undiſcovered to us, they were ſelected 
from a world over-run with idolatry, to 


the one only God, and to be honoured with 
the birth of the Meſſiah among them. 
For this end they were precluded, by di- 
vine command, from mixing with any 


They were appointed to be the ſcourge of. 


ſake of righteous Abraham, their founder, 


preſerve upon earth the pure worſhip of- 
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other people, and defended, by a great num- 
ber of peculiar rites and obſervances, from 
falling into the corrupt worſhip practiſed 
by their neighbours. Mrs. Chapone. 


F 145. Of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 

The book of Judges, in which you will 
find tie affecting ſtories of Sampſon and 
Jephtha, carries on the hiſtory from the 
death of Joſhua, about two hundred and 
fifty years; but the facts are not told in 
the times in which they happened, which 
makes ſome confuſion; and it will be ne- 
ceſlary to conſult the marginal dates and 
notes, as well as the index, in order to pet 
any clear idea of the ſucceſſion of events 
during that pcricd, | 

The hiftory then proceeds regularly 
through the wo books of Samuel, and 
thoſe of Kings: nothing can be more in- 
tereſting and entertaining than the reigns 
of Saul, David, and Solomon: but, after 
the death of Solomon, when ten tribes re- 
voited from his fon Rehoboam, and be- 
came a ſeparate kingdom, you will find 
ſome difficulty in underſtanding diſtinctly 
the hiſtories of the two kingdoms of Iſrael 
and Judah, which are blended together; 
and by the likeneſs of the names, and 
other particulars, will be apt to confound 
your mind, without great attention to the 
aifterent threads thus carried on together: 
the index here will be of great uſe to you. 
The ſecond book of Rings concludes with 
the Dabvioniſh captivity, 588 years be- 
fore Chriſt—till which time the kingdom 
of judah had deſcended uninterruptedly 
in the line of David. 16:d. 


& 147. Of Chrenicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Ejlher. 

The firſt book of Chronicles begins 
with a genealogy from Adam, through all 
the tribes of Iſrael and Judah; and the re- 
mainder is the ſame hiſtory which is con- 
tained in the books of Kings, with httle or 
no variation, till the ſeparation cf the ten 
tribes. From that pericd, it proceeds with 
the hiſtory of the kingdom of Judah alone, 
and gives therefore a more regular and 
clear account of the affairs of Judah than 
the book of Kings. You may pais over 
the firſt book of Chronicles, and the nine 
firſt chapters of the ſecond book ; but, by 
all means, read the remaining chapters, as 
they will give you more clear and diſtinct 
ideas of the hiſtory of Judah, than that 

ou read in the ſecond book of Kings. 
The ſecond of Chronicles ends, like the 
M 3 tecond 
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ſecond of Kings, with the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity. 

j You muſt purſue the hiſtory in the book 
of Ezra, which gives an account of the re- 
turn of ſome of the Jews on the edit of 
Cyrus, and of the rebuilding the Lord's 
temple. 

Nehemiah carries on the hiſtory for 
about twelve years, when he himſelf was 
governor of Jeruſalem, with authority to 
rebuild the walls, &c. BY 
Tze ſtory of Eſther is prior in time to 
that of Ezra and Nehemiah ; as you will 
ſee by the marginal dates; however, as it 
happened during the ſeventy years capti- 
vity, and is a kind of epiſode, it may be 
read in its own place. 

This is the laſt of the canonical books that 
is properly hiſtorical; and I would there- 
fore Alvife, that you paſs over what follows, 
till you have continued the hiſtory through 
the apocryphal books. Mes. Chapo ne. 


| $ 148. Of Job. 
The ftory of Job is probably very an- 
' cient, though that is a point upon which 
learned men have diftered : It is dated, 
however, 1520 years before Chriſt; I be- 
heve it is uncertain by whom it was writ- 
ten: many parts of it are obſcure ; but it is 
well worth ſtudying, for the extreme beaut 
of the poetry, and for the noble and ſub- 
lime devotion it contains. The ſubjeR of 
the diſpute between Job and his pretended 
fnends ſeems to be, whether the Provi- 
dence of God diſtributes the rewards and 
puniſhments of this life in exact proportion 
to the merit or demerit of each individual. 
His antagoniſts ſuppoſe that it does; and 
therefore infer, from Job's uncommon ca- 
lamities, that, notwithſtanding his appa- 
rent righteouſneſs, he was in reality a 


— 


grievous ſinner. They aggravate his ſup- 


poſed guilt, by the imputation of hypocri- 
fy, and call upon him to confeſs it, and to 
acknowledge the juſtice of his puniſhment. 
Job aſſerts his own innocence and virtue in 
the moſt pathetic manner, yet does not 
eſume to accuſe the Supreme Being of 
injuſtice. Elihu attempts to arbitrate the 
matter, by alledging the impoſſibility that 
ſo frail and ignorant a creature as man 
ſnould et. the ways of the Al- 
mighty; and therefore condemns the un- 
Juſt and cruel inference the three friends 
had drawn from the ſufferings of Job. He 
alſo blames Job for the preſumption of 
. himſelf of all inquity, ſince the 
beſt of men are not pure in the fight of 
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ſcriptufe, you muſt be careful always to 


God—but all have ſomething to repent 
of; and he adviſes him to make this ule gf 
his afflictions. At laſt, by a bold figure 
of poetry, the Supreme Being himſelf i; 
introduced, ſpeaking from the whirlwing, 
and filencing them all by the moſt ſublime 
diſplay of his own power, magnificence, 
and wiſdom, and of the comparative little. 
neſs and ignorance of man.— This indeed 
is the only concluſion of the argument, 
which could be drawn at a time when life 
and immortality were not yet brought to 
light. A future retribution is the only (a. 
tis factory ſolution of the difficulty ariſing 


from the ſufferings of good people in this 
life. Ibid. 


$ 149. Of the Efalms. 


Next follow the Pſalms, with which you 
cannot be too converſant. If you have 
any taſte, either for poetry or devotion, 
they will be your delight, and will afford 
you a continual feaſt, The bible tranſla. 
tion 15 far better than that uſed in the com- 
mon-prayer book, and wall often give you 
the ſenſe, when the other is obſcure. In 
this, as well as in all other parts of the 
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conſult the margin, which gives you the 
corrections made ſince the laſt tranſlation, 
and it is generally preferable to the words 
of the text. I would wiſh you to ſelect 
ſome of the Pſalms that pleaſe you beſt, 
and get tiem by heart: or, at leaſt, make 
ourielf maſter of the ſentiments contained 
in them. Dr. Delany's Life of David will 
ſhew you the occaſions on which ſeveral of 
them were compoſed, which add much to 
their beauty and propriety ; and by com- 
paring them with the events of David's 
life, you will greatly enhance your plea- 
ſure in them. Never did the ſpirit of 
true piety breathe more ſtrongly than in 
theſe divine ſongs : which, being added 
to a rich vein of poetry, makes them more 
captivating to my heart and imagination, 
than any thing I ever read. You will 
conſider how great diſadvantages any po- 
em mult ſuſtain from being rendered lite- 
rally into proſe, and then imagine how 
beautiful theſe muſt be in the original. 
May you be enabled, by reading them 
frequently, to transfuſe into your own 
breaſt that holy flame which inſpired the 
writer! — to delight in the Lord, and in 
his laws, like the Pfalmiſt—to rejoice in 
him always, and to think “ one day in 
his courts better than a thouſand!ꝰ - But 
may you eſcape the heart-piercing are 
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of ſach repentance as that of David—by 
of Hed: 45 Which humbled this unhap- 
y king to the duſt—and which coſt him 
fach bitter anguiſh, as it is enn to 
read of without being moved! Not all 
the pleaſures of the moſt proſperous ſin- 
ners could counterbalance the hundredth 
t of thoſe ſenſations deſcribed in his pe- 
nitential Pſalms—and which muſt be the 
portion of every man, who has fallen from 
a religious ſtate into ſuch crimes, when 
once he recovers a ſenſe of religion and 
virtue, and is brought to a real hatred of 
fin. However available ſuch repentance 
may be to the ſafety and happineſs of the 
ſou! after death, it is a ſtate of ſuch ex- 
quiſite ſuffering here, that one cannot be 
enough ſurprized at the folly of thoſe, 
who indulge fin, with the hope of living to 
make their peace with Cod by repentance. 
Happy are they who preſerve their inno- 
cence unſullied by any great or wilful 
crimes, and who have only the common 
failings of. Lumanuty to repent of; theſe 
are ſufficiently mortifying to a heart deeply 
ſmitten with the love of virtue, and with 
the deſire of perfection. There are many 
very ſtriking prophecies of the Meſſiah in 
theſe divine ſongs, particularly in Pſalm 
xxii —ſuch may - found ſcattered up and 
down almoſt throughout the Old Jeſta- 
ment. To bear teitimony to him, is the 
great and ultimate end for which the ſpirit 
of prophecy was beſtowed on the ſacred 
writers but this will appear more plainly 
to you, when you enter on the ſtudy of 
prophecy, which you are now much too 
young to undertake. Mrs. Chapone. 


& 150, 07 the Proverbs, Eccliſiaſtes, Solo- 


mon's Jong, the Prephecies, and Apocry- 
þha. 


The Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes are rich 


ſtores of wiſdom, from which I with you 
to adopt ſuch maxims as may be of infinite 
uſe both to your temporal and eternal in- 
tereſt, But detached ſentences are a kind 
of reading not proper to be continued long 
at a time; a few of them, well choſen and 
digeſted, will do you much more ſervice, 
than to read half a dozen chapters toge- 
ther. In this reſpect, they are directly op- 
poſite to the hiſtorical books which, if not 
read in continuation, can hardly be under- 

ſtood, or retained to any purpoſe. 
The Song of Solomon is a fine poem — 
but its myſtical reference to religion lies 
* a common underſtanding: if 
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you read it, therefore, it will be rather as 
matter of curioſity than of edification. 
Next follow the Prophecies ; which, 
though highly deſerving the greateſt at- 
tention and ſtudy, I think you had better 
omit for ſome years, and then read ther 
with a good expoſition, as they are muc 
too difficult for you. to underſtand without 


aſſiſtance. Dr. Newton on the prophecies 


will help you much, whenever you under- 
take this ftudy—which you ſhould by all 
means do, When your underſtanding is 
ripe enough; becauſe one of the main 
proofs of our religion reſts on the teſtimony 
of the prophecies; and they are very fre- 
quently quoted, and referred to, in the New 
Teſtament; beſides, the ſublimity of the 
language and ſentiments, through all the 
diſadvantages of antiquity and tranſlation, 
muſt, in very many paſſages, ſtrike every 
perſon of taſte; and the excellent moral 
and religious precepts found in them muſt 
be uſeful to all. | 

Though I have ſpoken of theſe books in 
the order in which they ſtand, I repeat, 
that they are not to be read in that order 
—but that the thread of the hiſtory is 
to be purſued, from Nehemiah to the firſt 
book of the Maccabees, in the Apocrypha; 
taking care to obſerve the chronology re- 

ularly, by referring to the index, which 
ſupplies the deficiencies of this hiſtory from 
Joſephus's Antiquities of the Jews. The 
firſt of Maccabees carries on the ſtory till 
within 195 years of our Lord's circumci- 
ſion : the ſecond book is the ſame narra- 
tive, written by a different hand, and dces 
not bring the hiſtory ſo forward as the 
firit; ſo that it may be entirely omitted, 
unleſs you have the curioſity to read ſome 
particulars of the heroic conſtancy of the 
E under the tortures inflicted by their 
eathen conquerors, with a few. other 

things not mentioned in the firſt book. 

You muſt then conect the hiſtory by the 
help of the index, which will give you 
brief heads of the changes that happened 
in the ſtate of the Jews, from this time till 
the birth of the Meſſiah. | 

The other books of the Apocrypha, 
though not admitted as of ſacred autho- 
rity, have many things well worth your 
attention : particularly the admirable book 
called Ecclefiatticus, and the book of 
Wiſdom. But, in the courſe of readin 
which J adviſe, theſe muſt be omitted ti 
after you have gone through the Goſpels 
and Acts, that you may not loſe the Fr . 
torical thread. bid. 
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5 151, Of the New Teftament, which is 


conftantly to be referred to, as the Rule 
aud Direction Four moral Conduct. 


_ We come now to that part of ſcripture, 
which is the moſt important of all, and 
which you muſt make your conſtant ſtudy, 
not only till you are thoroughly acquainted 
with it, but all your life long; becauſe, 
how often ſoever repeated, it is impoſlible 
to read the life and death of our bleſſed 
Saviour, without renewing and increaſin 
in our hearts that love and reverence, — 
| rg ny towards him, which is ſo juſtly 
due for all he did and ſuffered for us 
Every word that fell from his lips is more 
Say than all the treaſures of the earth; 
or his © are the words of eternal life!“ 
They muſt therefore be laid up in your 
heart, and conſtantly referred to, on all 
occaſions, as the rule and direQtion of all 
your actions; particularly thoſe very com- 
prehenſive moral precepts he has graci- 
oufly left with us, which can never fail to 
direct us aright, if fairly and honeſtly ap- 
Plied: ſuch as, « whatſoever ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, even ſo do 
unto them. There is no occaſion, great 
or {mall, on which you may not ſafely ap- 
Ply this rule for the direction of your con- 
duct: and, whilſt your heart honeſtly ad- 
Heres to it, you can never be guilty of any 
ſort of injuſtice or unkindneſs. The two 
| rot commandments, which contain the 
ſummary of our duty to God and man, are 
no leſs eaſily retained, and made a ſtandard 
by which to judge our own hearts“ To 
love the Lao our God, with all our hearts, 
with all our minds, with all cur ftrength ; 
and our neighbour (or fellow-creature) as 
ourſelves,” „ Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour.*”* Therefore if you have true 
benevolence, you will never do any thing 
"injurious to individuals, or to ſociety. 
Now, all crimes whatever are (in their 
remoter conſequences at leaſt, if not im- 
mediately and apparently) injurious to the 
ſociety in which we live. It is impoſſible 
to love Gad without defiring to pleaſe him, 
and, as far as we are able, to reſemble 
him; therefore the love of God muſt lead 
to every virtue in the higheſt degree ; and, 
we may be ſure, we do not truly love him, 
if we content ourſelyes with avoiding fla- 
grant ſins, and do not ftrive, in > ear- 
neſt, to reach the greateſt degree of per- 
fection we are capable of. Thus do theſe 
few words direct us to the higheſt Chriſtian 
virtue. Indeed, the whole tenor of the 
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his public miniſtry, what an example does 


Goſpel is to offer us every help, direction, 
and motive, *that can enable us to attain 
that degree of perfection on which depends 
our eternal good. Mrs, Chapone, 


$ 152, Of the Example ſet by our Saviour, 
and his Character. 


What an example is ſet before us in our 
bleſſed Maſter! How is his whole life, 
from earlieſt youth, dedicated to the pur. 
ſuit of true wiſdom, and to the practice of 
the moſt exalted virtue! When you ſee 
him, at twelve years of age, in the temple 
amongſt the doctors, hearing them, and 
aſking them queſtions on the ſubject of re. 
ligion, and afloniſhing them all with his 
underſtanding and anſwers — you will ſay, 
perhaps, « Well might the Son of 
« God, even at thoſe years, be far wiſer 
« than the aged ; but, can a mortal child 
„ emulate ſuch heavenly wiſdom ? Can 
« ſuch a pattern be propoſed to my imi- 
« tation? Ves, certainly; — remember 
that he has bequeathed to you his hea- 
venly wiſdom, as far as concerns your own 
good. He has left you ſuch declarations 
of his will, and of the conſequences of 
your actions, as you are, even now, fully 
able to underſtand, if you will but attend 
to them. If, then, you will imitate his 
zeal for knowledge, if you will delight in 
gaining information and improvement; 
you may even now become “ wiſe unto 
ſalvation.” — Unmoved by the praiſe he 
acquired amongſt theſe learned men, you 
ſee him meekly return to the ſubjection of 
a child, under thoſe who appeared to be 
his parents, though he was in reality their 
Lord: you ſee him return to live with 
them, to work for them, and to be the joy 
and ſolace of their lives; till the time 
came, when he was to enter on that ſcene 
of public action, for which his heavenly 
Father had ſent him from his own right 
hand, to take upon him the form of a poor 
carpenter's ſon What a leſſon of humi- 
lity is this, and of obedience to parents! 
When, having received the glorious teſ- 
timony from heaven, of his being the be- 
loved Son of the Moſt High, he enters on 
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he give us, of the moſt extenſive and con- 
ſtant benevolence !—how are all his hours 
ſpent in doing good to the ſouls and bodies 
of men !—not the mcaneſt ſinner is below 
his notice ;—to reclaim and ſave them, he 
condeſcends to converſe familiarly with 
the moſt corrupt, as well as the 12 
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MORAL AND 
ject. All his miracles are wrought to be- 
nefit mankind ; not one to puniſh and afflict 


them. Inſtead of uſing the almighty power, 


which accompanied him, to the purpoſe of 
exalting himſelf, and 8 down his 
enemies, he makes no other uſe of it than 
to heal and to ſave. 

When you come to read of his ſuffer- 
ings and death, the ignominy and reproach, 
he ſorrow of mind, and torment of body, 
which he ſubmitted to—when you conſider 
that it was all for our ſakes— that by his 
ſtripes we are healed'”*—and by his death 
we are raiſed from deſtruction to everlaſt- 
ing life—what can I ſay, that can add any 
thing to the ſenſations you muſt then feel ? 
—No power of language can make the 
ſcene more touching than it appears in the 
plain and ſimple narrations of the evan- 
geliſts. The heart that is unmoved by it, 
can be ſcarcely human ;—but the emotions 
of tenderneſs and compunction, which al- 
moſt every one feels in reading this ac- 
count, will be of no avail, unleſs applied to 
the true end - unleſs it inſpires you with a 
ſincere and warm affection towards your 
bleſſed Lord with a firm reſolution to obey 
his commands; — to be his faithful diſci- 
ple and ever to renounce and abhor thoſe 
tins, which brought mankind under divine 
condemnation, and from which we have 
been redeemed at ſo dear a rate. Re- 
member that the title of Chriſtian, or fol- 
lower of Chriſt, implies a more than ordi- 
nary degree of holineſs and goodneſs, As 
our motives to virtue are ſtronger than 
thoſe which are afforded to the reſt of man- 
kind, our guilt will be proportionably 
greater, if we depart from it. 

Our Saviour appears to have had three 
great purpoſes, in deſcending from his 
glory, and dwelling amongſt men. The 
firſt, to teach them true virtue, both by his 
example and precepts. The ſecond, to 
give them the moſt forcible motives to the 
practice of it, by “ bringing life and im- 
mortality to light; by ſhewing them the 
certaiaty of a reſurrection and judgment, 
and the abſolete neceſſity of obedience to 
God's laws. The third, to ſacrifice him- 
ſelf for us, to obtain, by his death, the re- 


miſſion of our fins, upon our repentance 


and re formation, and the power of be- 
ſtowing on his ſincere followers the ineſti- 
mable gift of immortal happineſs. 

| Mrs. Chapone, 
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9 1 53. 'A comparative View of the Bleſ- 


fed and Curſed at the Laſt Day, and the 
Inference to be drawn from it. 


What a tremendous ſcene of the laſt day 
does the goſpel place before our eyes! — 
of that day, when you and every one of 
us ſhall awake from the grave, and behold 
the Son of God, on his glorious tribunal, 
attended by millions of celeſtial beings, of 
whoſe ſuperior excellence we can now 
form no adequate idea - when, in pre- 
ſence of all mankind, of thoſe holy angels, 
and of the great Judge himſelf, you muſt 
give an account of your paſt life, and hear 
your final doom, from which there can be 
no appeal, and which muſt determme your 
fate to all eternity; then think—if for a 
moment you can bear the thought hat 
will be the deſolation, ſhame, and anguiſh, 
of thoſe wretched fouls, who ſhall hear 
theſe dreadful words; Depart from 
me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, pre- 
pared far the devil and his angels.“ —- 
Oh I cannot ſupport even the idea of 
your becoming one of thoſe undone, loſt 
creatures! — I truſt in God's mercy, that 
you will make a better uſe of that know- 
lecge of his will, which he has vouchſaſed 
you, and of thoſe amiable diſpoſitions he 
has given you. Let us therefore turn from 
this horrid, this inſupportable view—and 
rather endeavour to imagine, as far as is 
poſſible, what will be the ſenſations of your 
ſoul, if you ſhall hear our Heavenly Judge 
addreſs you in theſe tranſporting words 
“Come, thou bleſſed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you, from 
the foundation of the world.“ — Think, 
what it muſt be, to become an obje& of 
the eſteem and applauſe—not only of all 
mankind aſſembled together — but of all 
the hoſt of heaven, of our bleſſed Lord 
himſelf — nay, of his and our Almighty 
Father: —to find your frail fleth changed, 
in a moment, into a glorious celeſtial body, 
endowed with perfect beauty, health, and 
agility: — to find your ſoul cleanſed from 
all its faults and infirmities; exalted to the 
pureſt and nobleſt affections; overflowing 
wich divine love and rapturous gratitud 1 
— to have your underſtanding enlightened 
and refined; your heart enlarged and pu- 
rified; and every power and diſpoſition of 
mind and body adapted to the higheſt 
reliſh of virtue and happireſs ! Thus ac- 
compliſhed, to be admitted into the ſociety 
of amiable and happy beings, all united in 
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the-moſt perfect peace and friendſhip, all 
breathing nothing but love to God, and to 
each other ;—with them to dwell in ſcenes 
more delightful than the richeſt imagina- 
tion can paint — free from every pain and 
care, — 1 all poſſibility of change or 
fatiety :—but, above all, to enjoy the more 
immediate preſence of God himſelf—to be 
able to comprehend and admire his adora- 
ble perfections in a high degree, though 
full Kr ſhort of their infinity—to be con- 
ſeious of his love and favour, and to re- 

joice in the light of his countenance !l— 
, But here all imagination fails: — we can 
form no idea of that bliſs, which may be 
communicated to us by ſuch a near ap- 
proach to the Source of all beauty and all 

ood: — we muſt content ourſelves with 
— « that it is what mortal eye hath 
not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive.”? 
The crown of all our joys will be, to know 
that we are ſecure of poſſeſſing them for 
ever—what a tranſporting idea |! 
Can you reflect on all theſe things, and 
not feel the molt earneſt longings aſter im- 
mortality? — Do not all other views and 
deſires ſeem mean and trifling, when com- 
pared with this ? — And does not your in- 
molt heart reſolve, that this ſhall be the 
chief and conſtant object of its wiſhes and 
purſuit, through the whole courſe of your 
fe ?—If you are not inſenſible to that de- 
fire of happineſs which ſeems woven into 
our nature, you cannot ſurely be unmoved 
by the proſpect of ſuch a tranſcendant de- 
gree of it; and that continued to all eter- 
nity perhaps continually increaſing. You 
cannot but dread the forfeiture of tuch an 
inheritance, as the moſt inſupportable evil! 
Remember then — remember the con- 
ditions on which alone it can be obtained. 
Gad will not give to vice, to careleſſneſs, 
or ſloth, the prize he has propoſed to vir- 
tue. You have every help that can ani- 
mate your endeavours: — You have writ- 
ten laws to direct you — the example of 
Chriſt and his diſciples to encourage you 
— the moſt awakening motives to engage 
you—and you have, beſides, the comfort- 
able promiſe of conſtant aſſiſtance from the 
Holy Spirit, if you diligently and ſincerely 
ray for it.—O ! let not all this mercy be 

bot upon you — but give your attention to 
this your only important concern, and ac- 
cept, with profound gratitude, the ineſti- 
mable advantages that are thus affectio- 
nately offered you. 

Though the four Goſpels are each of 


them a narration of the life, ſayings, and 
death of Chriſt; yet as they are not ex. 
actly alike, but . circumſtances ang 
ſayings, omitted in one, are recorded in 
another, you muſt make yourſelf perfedly 
maſter of them all. 
The Acts of the holy Apoſtles, endowed 
with the Holy Ghoſt, and authorized þ 
their divine Maſter, come next in order ty 
be read. — Nothing can be more interes. 
ng and edifying, than the hiſtory of their 
actions — of the piety, zeal, and courage, 
with which they preached the glad tidings 
of ſalvation; and of the various exertion; 
of the wonderful powers conferred on them 
by the Holy Spirit, for the confirmaticn of 
their miſſion. | Mrs. Chapone, 


I 154. Character of St. Paul. 


The character of St. Paul, and his mira. 
culous converſion, demand your particular 
attention: moſt of the apoſtles were men 
of low birth and education; but St. Paul 
was a Roman citizen; that is, he poſſeſſed 
the privileges annexed to the freedom of 
the city of Rome, which was conſidered 
as a high diſtinction, in thoſe countries 
that had been conquered by the Romans. 
He was educated amongſt the moſt learned 
ſect of the Jews, and by one of their prin- 
cipal doctors. He was a man of extra- 
ordinary eloquence, as appears not only 
in his writings, bat in ſeyeral ſpeeches in 
his own defence, pronounced before go— 
vernors and courts of juſtice, when he 
was called to account for the doctrines he 
taught. — He ſeems to have been of an 
uncommonly warm temper, and zealous in 
whatever religion he profeſſed : this zeal, 
before his converſion, ſhewed itſelf in the 
moſt unjuſtifiable actions, by furiouſly per- 
ſecuting the innocent Chriſtians : but, tho 
his actions were bad, we may be ſure his 
intentions were good; otherwiſe we ſhould 
not have ſeen a miracle employed to con- 
vince him of his miſtake, and to bring him 
ito the right way. 'This example may 
aſſure us of the mercy of God towards 
miſtaken conſciences, and ought to inſpire 
us with the moſt enlarged charity and 
good-will towards thoſe whoſe erroneous 
principles miſlead their conduct: inſtead 
of reſentment and hatred againſt their per- 
ſons, we ought only to feel an active with 
of aſſiſting them to find the truth; fince 
we know not whether, if convinced, they 
might not prove, like St. Paul, choſen vel- 
ſels to promote the honour of God, and of 
true religion. It 1s not now my intention 
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to enter with you into any of the argu- 
ments for the truth of Chriſtianity ; other- 
wiſe it would be impoſſible wholly to paſs 


over that, which ariſes from this remark- 


able converſion, and which has been fo 
admirably illuſtrated by a noble writer, 
whoſe tract on this ſubject is in every 
body's hands. Mrs. Chapone, 


$ 155. Of the Epiſtles. 

Next follow the Epiſtles, which make a 
very important part of the New Teſta- 
ment; and you cannot be too much em- 
ployed in reading them. They contain the 
moſt excellent precepts and admonitions ; 
and are of particular uſe m ex 3 
more at large ſgveral doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity, which we could not fo fully com- 
prehend without them. There are, in- 
deed, in the Epiſtles of St. Paul, many 
paſſages hard to be underſtood : ſuch, in 
particular, are the firſt eleven chapters to 
the Romans ; the greater part of his Epiſtles 
to the Corinthians and Galatians; and ſe- 
veral chapters of that to the Hebrews. 
Inſtead of perplexing yourſelf with theſe 
more obſcure paſſages of ſcripture, I would 
wiſh you to employ your attention chiefly 
on thoſe that are plam; and to judge of 
the doctrines taught in the other parts, by 
comparing them with what you find in 
theſe. It is through the negle& of this 
rule, that many have been led to draw the 
moſt abſurd doctrines from the holy ſcrip- 
tures. Let me particularly recommend to 
your careful peruſal the xu, xw, xiv, and xv. 
chapters of the Epiſtle to the Romans. In 
the xiv. chapter St. Paul has in view the 
difference between the Jewiſh and Gentile 


(or Heathen) converts, at that time: the 


former were diſpoſed to look with horror 
on the latter, for their impiety in not pay- 
mg the ſame regard to the diſtinctions of 
days and meats that they did; and the lat- 
ter, on the contrary, were inclined to look 
with contempt on the former, for their 
weakneſs and ſuperſtition. Excellent is 
the advice which the Apoſtle gives to both 
parties: he exhorts the Jewiſh converts 
not to judge, and the Gentiles not to de- 
ſpiſe; remembering, that the kingdom of 
Heaven is not meat and drink, but righte- 
ouſneſs and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt.— Endeavour to conform yourſelf to 
this advice; to acquire a temper of uni- 
verſal candour and benevolence ; and learn 
neither to deſpiſe nor condemn any per- 
ons on account of their particular modes 
ef faith and worſhip; remembering al- 
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ways, that goodneſs is confined to no party 
— that there are wiſe and worthy men 
among all the ſects of Chriſtians — and that, 
to his own maſter, every one muſt ſtand or 
fall. | 

I will enter no farther into the ſeveral 
points diſcuſſed by St. Paul in his various 
epiſtles — moſt of them too intricate for 
your underſtanding at preſent, and many 
of them beyond my abilities to ftate clear. 
ly. I will only again recommend to you, 
to read thoſe paſſages frequently, which, 
with ſo much fervour and energy, excite 
you to the practice of the moſt exalted 
piety and benevolence, If the effuſions 
of a heart, warmed with the tendereſt af- 
fection for the whole human race—if pre- 
cept, warning, encouragement, example, 
urged by an cloquence which ſuch affec- 
tion only could inſpire, are capable of in- 
fluencing your mind—you cannot fail to 
find, in ſuch parts of his epiſtles as are 
adapted to your underſtanding, the ſtrongeſt 
perſuaſives to every virtue that can adorn 
and improve your nature. 1bid. 


$ 156. The Epiſtle of St. James. 

The epiſtle of St. James is entirely 
practical, and exceedingly fine; you can- 
not ſtudy it too much. It ſeems particu- 
larly deſigned to guard Chriſtians againſt 
miſunderſtanding ſome things in St. Paul's 
writings, which have been fatally pervert- 
ed to the encouragement of a dependance 
on faith alone, without good Bug: n But 
the more rational commentators will tell 
you, that, by the works of the law, which 
the apoſtle aſſerts to be incapable of juſti- 
fving us, he means, not the works of moral 
righteouſneſs, but the ceremonial works of 
the Moſaic law; on which the Jews laid 
the greateſt ſtreſs, as neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion. But St. James tells us, that “ if any 
« man among us ſeem to be religious, and 
« bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
« his own heart, that man's religion is 
« vain;“ — and that « pure religion, and 
« undefiled before God and the Father, is 
« this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widow in 
« their affliction, and to keep himſelf 
« unſpotted from the world.” Faith in 
Chriſt, if it produce not theſe effects, he 
declareth is dead, or of no power. 


IId. 
$ 157. Epiſtles of St. Peter, and the firſt 


Fa. 


of St. Fohn. 
The Epiſtles of St. Peter are alſo full of 
the beſt inſtructions and admonitions, con- 
| cerning 
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cerning the relative duties of life; amongſt 
which, are ſet forth the duties of women 


in general, and of wives in particular. 
Some part of his ſecond Epiſtle is prophe- 
tical; warning the church of falſe teachers, 
and falſe doctrines, which ſhould under- 
mine morality, and diſgrace the cauſe of 
Chrittianity. 

The firſt of St. * is written in a 
highly figurative ſtyle, which makes it, in 
ſome parts, hard to be underſtood: but 
the ſpirit of divine love, which it ſo fer- 
vently expreſſes, renders it highly edify.. 
ing and delightful. — That love of God 
and of man, which this beloved apoſtle ſo 
pathetically recommends, 1s in truth the 
eſſence of religion, as our Saviour himſelf 
informs us. Mrs. Chapone, 


$ 158, Of the Revelations, 


The book of the Revelations contains a 
prophetical account of moſt of the great 
events relating to the Chriſtian church, 
which were to happen from the time of the 
writer, St. John, to the end of the world, 
Many learned men have taken a great 
deal of pains to explain it; and they have 
done this, in many inſtances, very ſucceſs- 
fully: but I think it is yet too ſoon for 
you to ftudy this part of ſcripture; ſome 
ears hence, perhaps, there may be no ob- 
ection to your attempting it, and taking 
into your hands the beſt expoſitions, to 
aſſiſt you in reading ſuch of the moſt diffi- 
cult parts of the New Teſtament, as you 


cannot now be ſuppoſed to underſtand, — 


May Heaven dire& you in ſtudying this 
ſacred volume, and render it the means of 
making you wiſe unto ſalvation ! — May 


you love and reverence, as it deſerves, this 


bleſſed and invaluable book, which con- 
tains the beſt rule of life, the cleareſt de- 
claration of the will and laws of the Deity, 
the revivin 
penitents, ahd the unſpeakably joyful ti- 
dings of eternal life and happineſs to all 
the truly virtuous, through Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Saviour and Deliverer of the world! 

Ibid. 


§ 159. Prayers, ſelected from the Liturgy, 


Before morning-prayer, read a chapter of 
the Goſpels, appointed by the Calen- 
dar; before evening-prayer, a chapter 

of the Epiſtles; os meditate on thoſe 

chapters, or conſult ſome good expoſi- 
tion of them, in the courſe of the day. 

Begin with theſe ſentences, kneeling ; and 

- uſe ſuch of the prayers, more or fewer, 


aſſurance of favour to true 


as may beſt ſuit your leiſure and gif. 
polition, varying them, in order to ex. 
cite the more earneſt attention. 


acknowledge my tranſgreſſions, and 
my ſin is ever before me. P/al. li. 3. 

Hide thy face from my ſuns, and blot 
out all my iniquities. Ver. . 

The facrifices of God are a broken (pj. 
rit: a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not deſpiſe. Ver. 17. 

Enter not into judgment with thy ſer. 
vant, O Lord; for in thy ſight ſhall no 
man living be juſtified. F/al. exliii. 2. 


Confeſſion . 


Almighty and moſt mereiful Father; 
we have erred and ſtrayed from thy ways 
hke loſt theep. We have followed too 
much the devices and deſires of our own 
hearts. We have offended againſt thy 
holy laws. We have left S thoſe 
things which we ought to have done; and 
we have done thoſe things which we ought 
not to have done; and there 1s no health 
in us. But thou, O Lord, have mercy 
upon us, miſerable offenders. Spare thou 
them, O God, which confeſs their faults, 
Reſtore thou them that are penitent ; ac- 
cording to thy promutes declared unto man- 
kind in Chriſt Jeſu our Lord. And grant, 
O moſt merciful Father, for his ſake, that 
we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, 
and ſober life, to the glory of thy holy 
name. Amen. 

O Lord, we beſeech thee, mercifully 
hear our prayers, and ſpare all thoſe who _ 
confeſs their fins unto thee; that they 
whoſe conſciences by ſin are accuſed, by 
thy merciful pardon may be abſolved, thro? 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


For Peace. 3 
O God, who art the author of peace and 


lover of concord, in knowledge of whom 


ſtandeth our eternal life, whoſe ſervice is 

rfect freedom: defend us thy humble 
ervants in all aſſaults of our enemies; 
that we, ſurely truſting in thy defence, may 
not fear the power of any adverſaries, 
through the might of Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen, 


For Grace. 


O Lord our heavenly Father, Almighty 
and everlaſting God, who haſt ſafely brought 
us to the beginning of this day ; defend us 
in the ſame with thy mighty power, and 
grant that this day we fall into no fin, nei- 

ther 
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run into any kind of danger; but 

— all our doings may be ordered by thy 

ernance, to do always that is righteous 

in thy fight, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. | 


An Evening Prayer. 


O God, from whom all holy defires, all 
good counſels, and all juſt works do pro- 
ceed; give unto- thy ſervants that peace 
which the world cannot give: that both 
our hearts may be ſet to obey thy com- 
mandments, and alſo that by thee we be- 
ing defended from the fear of our enemies, 
may paſs our time in reſt and quietneſs, 
through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt our Sa- 
viour. Amen. 


For Aid againſt all Perils. 
Lighten our darkneſs, we beſeech thee, 
O Lord, and by thy great mercy defend 
us from all perils and dangers of this night, 


for the love of thy only Son our Saviour 
Jeſus Chritt. Amen. 


For the Clergy and People. 


Almighty and everlaſting God, Who 


alone workeſt great marvels; ſend down 
upon our biſhops and curates, and all con- 
gregations committed to their charge, the 
healthful ſpirit of thy grace; and that they 
may truly pleaſe thee, pour upon them the 
continual dew of thy bleſſing. Grant this, 
O Lord, for the honour of our advocate and 
mediator Jeſus Chrilt. Amen. 

O God, merciful Father, that deſpiſeſt 
not the ſighing of a contrite heart, nor the 
deſire of ſuch as be ſorrowful; mercifully 
aſſiſt our prayers that we make before thee 
in all our tcoubles and adverſities, when- 
ſoever they oppreſs us; and graciouſly hear 
us, that thoſe evils, which the craft and 
ſubtilty of the devil or man worketh againſt 
us, be brought to nought, and by the pro- 
vidence of thy goodneſs they may be diſ- 
N that we thy ſervants, being hurt 

y no perſecutions, may evermore give 
thanks unto thee in thy holy church, thio' 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 

We humbly beſeech thee, O Father, 
mercifully to look upon our infirmities; 
and for the glory of thy name turn from 
us all thoſe evils that we moſt righteouſly 
have deſerved : and grant, that in all our 
troubles we may put our whole truſt and 
confidence in thy mercy, and evermore 
ſerve thee in holineſs and pureneſs of liv- 


ing, to thy honour and glory, through our 
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only mediator and advocate, jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord. Amen. 2 | 


For all Conditions of Men. 


O God, the creator and preſerver of all 
mankind, we humbly beſeech thee for all 
ſorts and conditions of men, that thou 
wouldeſt be pleaſed to make thy ways 
known unto them; thy ſaving health unto 
all nations. More eſpecially we pray for 
the good eſtate of the catholic church; that 
it may be ſo guided and governed by thy 
good ſpirit, that all who profeſs and call 
themſelves Chriſtians may be led into the 
way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of 
{pirit, in the bond of peace, and in righte- 
ouſneſs of life. Finally, we commend to 
thy fatherly goodneſs all thoſe who are 


any ways afflicted or diſtreſſed in mind, 


body, or eſtate, that it may pleaſe thee to 
comfort and reheve them according to 


their ſeveral neceſſities; giving them pa- ; 


tience under their ſufferings, and a happy 
iſſue out of all their afflictions. And this 
we beg for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake. Amen. 


Thankſgiving. 
Almighty God, Father of all mercies, 


we thine unworthy ſervants do give thee 
moſt humble and hearty thanks for all thy 


goodneſs and loving kindneſs to us and to 


all men. We bleſs thee for our creation, 
preſervation, and all the bleſſings of this 
life, but above all for thine ineſtimable love 
in the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt ; for the means of grace, and 
tor the hope of glory. And we beſeech 
thee give us that due ſenſe of all thy mer- 
cies, that our hearts may be unfeignedly 
thankful, and that we may ſhew forth thy 
praiſe, not only with our lips but in our 
lives, by giving up ourſelves to thy ſer- 
vice, and by walking before thee in holi- 
neſs and righteouſneſs all our days, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; to whom with thee 
and the Holy Ghoſt be all honour and 
glory, world without end. Amen. 


t e 


In Ad went. 
1. Almighty God, give us grace that 


we may caſt away the works of darkneſs, 
and put upon us the armour of light, now 
in the time of this mortal life, in which thy 
Son Jeſus Chriſt came to viſit us in great 
humility ; that in the laſt day, when he 
ſhall come again in his glorious majeſty, to 
judge both the quick and dead, we no 
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viſe to the life immortal, through him who 
| Hveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy 
Ghoſt, now and ever. Amen. 
2. Bleſſed Lord, who haſt cauſed all 
holy ſeriptures to be written for our learn- 
ing ; grant that we may in ſuch wife hear 
them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
geſt them, that by patience and comfort of 
thy holy word, we may embrace, and ever 
hold faſt the bleſſed hope of everlaſting life, 
which thou haſt given us in our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. | | 


8. O Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who at thy firſt 


coming didſt ſend thy meſſenger to prepare 
thy way before thee; grant that the miniſ- 
ters and ſtewards of thy myſteries may 
Þkewiſe ſo prepare and make ready thy 
ways by turning the hearts of the diſobe- 
dient to the wiſdom of the juſt, that at thy 
ſecond coming to judge the world, we may 
de found an acceptable people in thy ſight, 
who liveſt and reigneſt with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, ever one God, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

4. O Lord, raiſe up, we pray thee, thy 
power, and come among us, and with great 
might ſuccour us; that whereas, through 

our fins and wickedneſs, we are fore Et 
and hindered in running the race that is 
ſet before us, thy bountiful grace and 
mercy may ſpeedily help and deliver us, 
through the fſatisfaftion of thy Son our 
Lord; to whom with thee and the Holy 
Ghoſt be honour and glory, world without 
end. Amen. 

Epiphany. 

1. O Lord, we beſeech thee mercifully 
to receive the prayers of thy people which 
call upon thee, and grant that they may 
both perceive and know what things they 
ought to do, and alſo may have grace and 
power faithfully to fulfil the ſame, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

2. — and everlaſting God, who 
doſt govern all things in heaven and earth; 
mercifully hear the ſupplications of thy 


people, and grant us thy peace all the days 
of our life, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 


en. 

3- Almighty and everlaſting God, mer- 
cifully look upon our infirmities, and in all 
our dangers and neceſſities ſtretch forth thy 
Tight hand to help and defend us, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

4. O God, who knoweſt us to be ſet in 
the midſt of ſo many and great dangers, 
that by reaſon of the frailty of our nature, 
we cannot always ſtand upright; grant to 
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us ſuch ſtrength and protection, as may 
ſupport us in all dangers, and carry d 
through all temptations, through feſus 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen. | 

5- O Lord, we beſeech thee to keep thy 
church and houſhold continually in thy 
true religion, that they, who do 2 only 


upon che hope of thy heavenly grace, may 


evermore be defended by thy might 
power, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lad. 
Amen. 

6. O God, whoſe bleſſed Son Was ma. 
nifeſted, that he might deſtroy the works 
of the devil, and make us the ſons of God, 
and heirs of eternal life; grant us, we be- 
ſeech thee, that having this hope, we may 
purify ourſelves, even as he is pure ; that 
when he ſhall appear again with power and 
great glory, we may be made 4ike unto 
him in his eternal and glorious kingdom; 
where with thee, O Father, and thee, © 
Holy Ghoſt, he liveth and reigneth ever 
one God, world without end. Amen. 


Septuageſima. ä 
1. O Lord, we beſeech thee, favourably 
hear the prayers of thy people, that ue 


who are juſtly puniſhed for our offences, 


may be mercifully delivered by thy good- 


neſs, for the glory of thy name, through 


Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour, who liveth and 
reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghoſt, 
ever one God, world without end. Amen, 

2. O Lord God, who ſeeſt that we put 
not our truſt in any thing that we do; mer- 
cifully grant that by thy power we may be 
defended againſt all adverſity, through le- 
ſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

3. O Lord, who haſt taught us, that all 
our doings without charity .are nothing 
worth; ſend thy Holy Gheſt, and pour 


into our hearts that moſt excellent gift of 


charity, the very bond of peace, and of all 
virtues, without which whoſoever liveth is 
counted dead before thee. 
for thine only Son Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, 
Amen. | 


In Lent. 


Almighty and everlaſting God, who 
hateſt nothing that thou haſt made, and 
doſt forgive the ſins of all them that are 
penitent ; create and make in us new and 
contrite hearts, that we worthily lamenting 


our fins, and acknowledging our wretch- 


edneſs, may obtain of thee, the God of all 
mercy, perfect remiſſion and forgiveneſs, 

through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 
1. O Lord, who for our ſake * faſt 
orty 
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try days and forty nights; give us grace 
- uſe foch abſence, Dat our fleſh being 
ſubdued to the Spirit, we may ever obey 
thy godly motions in righteouſneſs and 
true holineſs, to thy honour and glory, who 
liveſt and reigneſt with the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt, one God, world without end. 
Amen. 
2. Almighty God, who ſeeſt that we 
nave no power of qaurſelves to help our- 
ſelves; keep us both outwardly in our bo- 
dies, and inwardly in our ſouls, that we may 
be defended from all adverſities which 
may happen to the body, and from all 
evil thoughts which may aſſault and hurt 
the ſoul, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 
Amen. 1 
3. We beſeech thee, Almighty God, 
look upon the hearty defires of thy humble 
ſervants, and ſtretch forth the right hand 


of thy majeity, to be our defence againſt 


all our enemies, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 

4. Grant, we beſeech thee, Almighty 
God, that we, who for our evil deeds do 
worthily deſerve to be puniſhed, by the 
comfort of thy grace may mercifully be 
relieved, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chrift. Amen. 

5. We beſeech thee, Almighty God, 
mercifully to look upon thy people; that 
by thy great goodneſs they may be go- 
verned and preſerved evermore, both in 
body and ſoul, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 

6. Almighty and everlaſting Ged, who 
of thy tender love towards mankind, haſt 
ſent thy Son our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, to 


take upon him our fleſn, and to ſuffer death 


upon the croſs, that all mankind ſhould 
follow the example of his great humility ; 
mercifully .grant that we may both fol- 
low the example of his patience, and alſo 
be made partakers of his reſurrection, 


through the ſame Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Amen, 


Good Friday. 
Almighty and everlaſting God, by whoſe 


Spirit the whole oy of the church is go- 
verned and ſanctiſied; receive our ſuppli- 


cations and prayers which we offer before 


thee for all eſtates of men in thy holy 
church, that every member of the ſame, in 
his vocation and miniſtry, may truly and 
godly ſerve thee, through our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Amen, 


Eaſter Even. 
Grant, O Lord, that as we are baptized 
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into tha death of thy bleſſed Son our Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt; ſo by continual morti- 
fying our corrupt affections, we may be 
buried with him; that through the grave 
and gate of death we may pals to our joy- 
ful reſurrection, for his merits, who died, 


and was buried, and roſe again for us, thy _ 


Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


Eafter-day. 


1. Almighty God, who through thine 
only begotten Son Jeſus Chrift, haſt over- 
come death, and opened unto us the gate 
of everlaſting life; we humbly beſeech thee, 
that as by thy ſpecial grace preventing us, 
thou doit put into our minds good deſires; 
ſo by thy continual help we may bring the 
ſame to good effect, through Jeſus Chrift 
our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with 
thee and the Holy Ghoſt, ever one God, 
world without end. Amen. 

2. Almighty Father, who haſt given 
thine only Son to die for our ſins, and to 
riſe again for our juſtification ; grant us ſo 
to put away the leaven of malice and wick- 
edneſs, that we may always ſerve thee in 
pureneſs of living and truth, through the 
merits of the ſame thy Son Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 

3. Almighty God, who haſt given thine 
only Son to be unto us both a ſacrifice for 
ſin, and alſo an enſample of godly life; 
give us grace, that we may always moſt 
thankfully receive that his ineſtimable be- 
nefit, and alſo daily endeavour ourſelves to 
follow the bleſſed ſteps of his moſt holy 
life, through the ſame Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 

4. Almighty God, who ſheweſt to them 
that be in error the light of thy truth, to 
the intent that they may return into the 
way of righteouſneſs ; grant unto all them 
that are admitted into the fellowſhip of 
Chriſt's religion, that they may avoid thoſe 
things that are contrary to their profeſſion, 
and follow all ſuch things as are agree- 
able to the ſame, through our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. Amen. | 

5. O Almighty God, who alone canſt 
order the unruly wills and affections of ſin- 
ful men ; grant unto thy people, that they 
may love the thing which thou command- 
eſt, and deſire that which thou doſt pro- 
muſe ; that ſo among the ſundry and ma- 
nifold changes of the world, our hearts may 
ſurely there be fixed, where true joys are 
to be found, through Jeſus Chriſtour Lord. 
Amen. 

6. O Lord, from whom all good things 
do come; grant to us thy humble fervants, 


that 
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that by.thy holy inſpiration we may think 
thoſe things that be good, and by thy mer- 
ciful guiding may perform the ſame, thro' 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. | 


Abel. 

Grant, we beſeech thee, Almighty God, 
that like as we do believe thy only begot- 
ten Son our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to have aſ- 
cended into the heavens ; ſo we may alſo 
In heart and mind thither aſcend, and with 
him continually dwell, who liveth andreign- 
eth with thee and the Holy Ghoſt, one God, 
world without end. Amen. 


Whitſunday. | 
God, who as at this time didſt teach the 
hearts of thy faithſul people, by the ſend- 
ing to them the light of thy Holy Spirit; 
t us by the ſame Spirit to have a right 


judgment in all things, and evermore to 


rejoice in bis holy comfort, through the 


merits of Chriſt Jeſus our Saviour, who 


Uiveth and reigneth with thee, in the unity 
of the ſame Spirit, one God, world without 
end. Amen. 


Trinity Sunday. 

1. Almighty and everlaſting God, who 
haſt given unto us thy ſervants grace, by 
the confeſſion of a true faith, to acknow- 
ledge the glory of the eternal Trinity, and 
in the power of the divine Majeſty to wor- 
ſhip the Unity ; we beſeech thee, that thou 


wouldeſt keep us ſtedfaſt in this faith, and 


evermore defend us from all adverſities, 
who liveſt and reigneſt one God world 
without end. Amen. 

2, O God, the ſtrength of all them that 
Put their truſt in thee; mercifully accept 
our prayers: and becauſe, through the 
weakneſs of our mortal nature, we can dono 
good thing without thee, grant us the help 


of thy grace, that in keeping thy com- 


mandments we may pleaſe thee both in 
will and deed, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 


3. O Lord, who never faileſt to help and 


govern them whom thou doſt bring up in 


tir ſtedfaſt fear and love; keep us, we be- 
ſeech thee, under the protection of thy good 


providence, and make us to have a perpe- 


* tual fear and love of thy holy name, thro? 
' Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


4- O Lord, we beſeech thee mercifully 
to hear us; and grant that we, to whom 
thou haſt given an hearty deſire to pray, 


may by thy mighty aid be defended and 
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above all things, may obtain thy promiſes, 


comforted in all dangers and adverſitic, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 
5: O God, the protector of all that tryg 
in thee, without whom nothing is Rrong, 
nothing is holy; increaſe and multiply up. 
on us thy mercy, that thou being our rule 
and guide, we may ſo paſs through thing, 
temporal, that we finally loſe not the thing, 
eternal: grant this, O heavenly Father, for 
Jeſus Chriſt's ſake our Lord. Amen. 

6. Grant, O Lord, we beſeech thee, 
that the courſe of this world may be Üſo fal 
peaceably ordered by thy governance, that 
thy church may joyfully 2 thee in all 
godly quietneſs, through Jeſus Chriſt our i 

ord. Amen. 

7. O God, who haſt prepared for them Q 
that love thee Tuch good things as paſ; 
man's underſtanding ; pour into our hearts 
ſuch love towards thee, that we loving thee 


which exceed all that we can defire, thr? 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen, 

8. Lord of all power and might, who 
art the author and giver of all good things; 
graft in our hearts the love of thy name, 
increaſe in us true religion, nouriſh us 
with all goodneſs, and of thy great mercy 
keep us in the ſame, through Jeſus Chrilt 
our Lord. Amen. | 

9. O God, whoſe never-failing provi- 
dence ordereth all things both in heaven 
and earth; we humbly beſeech thee to put 
away from us all hurtful things, and to 
| mg us thoſe things which are profitable 


for us, through jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 


Amen. 

10. Grant to us, Lord, we beſeech thee, 
the ſpirit to think and do always fuck 
things as be rightful ; that we, who cannot 
do any thing that is good without thee, 
may by * enabled to live re 
to thy will, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Amen. | 

11. Let thy merciful ears, O Lord, bs 
open to the prayers of thy humble ſer— 
vants; and that they may obtain their pe- 
titions, make them to aſk ſuch things as 
ſhall pleaſe thee, through Jeſus. Chriit our 
Lord. Amen. | 

12. O God, who declareſt thy Almighty 
power moſt chiefly in ſhewing mercy and 
Pity 3 mercifully grant unto us ſuch a mea- 
ure of thy grace, that we running the way 
of thy commandments, may obtain thy 
gracious promiſes, and be made partakers 
of thy heavenly treaſure, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen, 

13. Almighty and everlaſting God, who 
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art always more ready to hear than we-to 

ray, and art wont to give more than ei- 
ther we defire or deſerve; pour down upon 
us the abundance of thy mercy, forgiving 
us thoſe things whereof our conſcience 1s 
afraid, and giving us thoſe good things 
which we are not worthy to aſk, but thro? 
the merits and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt 
thy Son our Lord. Amen. 

14. Almighty and merciful God, of 
whoſe only gift it cometh, that thy faith- 
fal people do unto thee true and laudable 
ſervice; grant, we beſeech thee, that we 
may ſo Fuchfally ſerve thee in this life, 
that we fail not finally to attain thy hea- 
venly promiſes, through the, merits of Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

15. Almighty, and everlaſting God, give 
unto us the increaſe of faith, hope, and 


. and that we may obtain that which 


thou doſt promiſe, make us to love chat 
which thou doſt command, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

16. Keep, we beſeech thee, O Lord, thy 
church with thy perpetual mercy. And 
becauſe the frailty of man without thee 
cannot but fall, keep us ever by thy help 
from all things hurtful, and lead us to all 
things profitable to our ſalvation, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

17. O Lord, we-beſeech thee, let thy 
continual pity cleanſe and defend thy 


church; and becauſe it cannot continue in 
ſafety without thy fucccour, preſerve it 


evermore by thy help and goodneſs, thro? 


Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


18. Lord, we pray thee, that thy grace 


may always prevent and follow us; and 


make us continually to be given to all 
good works, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 


Amen. 


19. Lord, we beſeech thee, grant thy 
people grace to withſtand the temptations 


of the world, the fleſh, and the devil, and 


wich pure hearts and minds to follow thee 
the only God, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 

20. O God, foraſmuch as without thee 


we are not able to pleaſe thee ; mercifuliy 


ron that thy Holy Spirit may 1n all things 
ect and rule our hearts, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

21. O Almighty and moſt merciful God, 
of thy bountiful goodneſs keep us, we be- 
ſeech thee, from all things that may hurt 
us; that we being ready both in body and 
foul, may cheerfully accompliſh thoſe things 
that thou wouldeſt haye done, through Je- 
lus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


Lord, to thy faithful peo 

peace, that they may be — ed from all 

their ſins, and ſerve thee witli a quiet mind, 

through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

1 85 Lord, we beſeech thee to keep thy 
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22. Grant, we beſeech thee, merciful 
le pardon and 


old the church in continual godlineſs, 


that — thy protection it may be free 
from all a 

ſerve thee in good works, to the glory of 
thy name, through j eſus Chriſt our Lord. 


Amen. 


verſities, and devoutly given to 


24. O God, our refoge and ftrength, 
all godlineſs; be 


prayers of thy church; and grant that thoſe 
things which we aſk faithfully, we may ob- 
tain effectually, through Jeſus Chriſt our 


Lord. Amen. 


25. O Lord, we beſeech thee, abſolve 
thy people from their offences; that throꝰ 
thy bountiful goodneſs we may all be de- 
hvered from the bands of thoſe fins, which 


by our frailty we have committed: grant 


this, O heavenly Father, for Jeſus Chriſt's 
ſake, our bleſſed Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

26. Stir up, we beſeech thee, O Lord, 
the wills of thy faithful people, that they 
plenteouſly bringing forth the fruit of 
good works, may of thee be plentecufl 
rev/arded, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Amen. 


ColtEecTs for the Feſtivals. 


I. The Nativity ef our Lord. 
Almighty God, who haſt given us thy 


only-begotten Son to take our nature upon 
him, and as at this time to be born of a 
pure virgin; grant that we being regene- 
rate, and made thy children by adoption 
and grace, may daily be renewed by thy 
Holy Spirit, through the ſame our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, who liveth and reigneth with 


thee, and the ſame Spirit, ever one God, 


world without end. Amen. 


2. St. Stephen. 


Grant, O Lord, that in all our ſufferings 
here upon earth, for the teſtimony of thy 
truth, we may ſtedfaſtſy look vp to heaven, 
and by faith behold the glory that ſhall be 
revealed ; and being filled with the Holy 
Ghoſt, may learn to love and bleſs our per- 
ſecutors by the example of thy firſt martyr 
Saint Stephen, who prayed for his mur- 
derers to thee, O bleſſed Jeſus, who ſtandeſt 
at the right hand of God, to ſuccour all 

N thoſe 
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Amen. 


out 


eren erer 


thoſe that ſuffer for thee, our only mediator 
and advocate. Amen. 


4 St. John the Evangeliſt. 
Mercifal 2 we beſeech ho to caſt 
thy bright beams of hght upon thy church, 
that it being enlightened by the doctrine 
of thy bleſſed Apoſtle and Evangeliſt Saint 
John, may ſo in the light of thy truth, 
that it may at length attain to the light of 
everlaſting life, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. | | 


4. Innocents Day. 

O Almighty God, who out of the mouths 
of babes and ſucklings haſt ordained 
ſtrength, and madeſt infants to glorify thee 
by their deaths; mortify and kill all vices 
in us, and fo ftrengthen us by thy grace, 
that by the innocency of our lives, and 
conſtancy of our faith, even unto death, we 
on 8 thy holy name, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


« Circumciſion. 


Almighty God, who madeſt thy bleſſed 


Son to be circumciſed, and obedient to the 


law for man; grant us the true circumci- 


ſion of the Spirit, that our hearts and all 


our members being mortified from all 
worldly and carnal luſts, we may in all 
things obey thy bleſſed will, thro? the ſame 
thy Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, Amen. 

| 6. Epiphany, + 

O God, who by Go hating of a ſtar 
didſt manifeſt thy only begotten Son to 


the Gentiles: mercifully grant, that we, 


which know thee now by faith, may after 


this life have the fruition of thy glorious 


godhead, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 


: 7. St. Andrew. | 
Almighty God, who didſt give ſuch 


grace unto thy holy Apoſtle Saint Andrew, 


that he readily obeyed the calling of thy 
af rg Chrift, and followed him with- 
0 elay; grant unto us all, that we be- 
ing called by thy holy word, may forthwith 


give up ourſelves obediently to fulfil thy 
oly commandments, through the ſame Je- 


ſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


eg 8. St. Thomas, 

Almighty and everliving God, who for 
the more confirmation of the faith, didſt 
ſuffer thy holy Apoſtle Thomas to be 
doubtful in thy Son's reſurrection; grant 
us ſo perfectly, and without all doubt, to 
believe in oy Son Jeſus Chriſt, that our 


faith in thy fight may never be reproved. 


Hear us, O Lord, through the ſame Jeſus 


the bleſſed Apoſtle Saint Paul, haſt cauſed 


true paſtors, through jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 


is everlaſting life; 


2 of thy holy Apoſtles, Saint Philip 
an 


Chriſt, to whom with thee and the Holy 
Ghoſt, be all honour and glory now, and 
for evermore. Amen. | 


9. St. Paul. 
O God, who through the preaching of 


the light of the goſpel to ſhine throughout 
the world; grant, we beſeech thee, that we 
having his wonderful converſion in remem. 
brance, may ſhew forth our thankfulneſ 
unto thee for the ſame, by following the 
holy doctrine which he taught, through je. 
ſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


10. Purifeation. 

Almighty and everliving God, we hum. 
bly beſeech thy Majeſty, that as thy only 
begotten Son was this day preſented in 
the temple in ſubſtance of our fleſh; ſo 
we may be preſented unto thee with pure 


and clean hearts, by the ſame thy Son ]e- 
ſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


ON 11. St. Matthias. 
O Almighty God, who into the place of 
the traitor Judas didſt chooſe thy faithful 
ſervant Matthias to be of the number of 
the twelve apoſtles ; grant that thy church, 
being alway preſerved from falſe apoſtles, 
may be ordered and guided by faithful and 


Amen. 
12. Annunciation. 
We beſeech thee, O Lord, pour thy 
race into our hearts, that as we have 
| +a the incarnation of thy Son Jeſus 
Chriſt by the meſſage of an wc; ; ſo by 
his croſs and paſſion we may be brought 
unto the glory of his reſurrection, through 
the ſame Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


13. St. Mark. 

O Almighty God, who haſt inſtructed 
thy holy church with the heavenly doc- 
trine w thy Evangeliſt Saint Mark; giie 
us grace, that being not like children 
carried away with every blaſt of vain doc- 
trine, we may be eſtabliſhed in the truth 
of thy holy goſpel, through Jeſus Chnik 
our Lord. Amen. | 


14. St. Philip and St. James. 
O Almighty God, whom truly to know 
grant us perfectly to 
know thy Son Jeſus Chriſt to be the way, 
the truth, and the life ; that following the 
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Saint James, we may ftedfaſtly walk 
in the way that leadeth to eternal life, 
through the ſame thy Son Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord, Amen, 

15. St, 
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1586. St. Barnabas. "i 

o Lord God Almighty, who didſt endue 
thy holy Apoſtle Barnabas with fingular 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt; leave us not, we 
beſeech thee, deſtitute of thy manifold 
gifts, nor yet of grace to uſe them alway 
t thy honour and glory, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 

16. St. John Baptiſt. 

Almighty God, by whoſe providence 
thy ſervant John Baptiſt was wonderfully 
horn, and ſent to prepare the way of thy 
Son our Saviour, by preaching of repen- 
tance; make us ſo to follow his doctrine 
and holy life, that we may truly repent ac- 
cording to his preaching, and after his ex- 
zmple conſtantly ſpeak the truth, boldly 
tebuke vice, and patently ſuffer for the 
truth's Take, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 

17. St. Peter. 

O Almighty God, who by thy Son je- 
ſus Chriſt Gal give to thy Apoſtle Saint 
peter many excellent gifts, and command- 
edſt him to feed thy flock; make, we be- 
ſeech thee, all biſhops and paſtors diligent- 
ly to preach thy holy word, and the people 
obediently to follow the ſame, that they 
may receive the crown of everlaſting 
glory, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Amen. 


i. e.. 
Grant, O merciful God, that as thine 
holy Apoſtle Saint James, leaving his fa- 
ther and all that he had, without delay was 
obedient unto the calling of thy Son Jeſus 
Chriſt, and followed him; ſo we, forſaking 
all worldly and carnal affections, may be 
evermore ready to follow thy holy com- 
mandments, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. Amen. 

109. St. Bartholomew. 

O Almighty and everlaſting God, who 
didſt give to thine Apoſtle Bartholomew 
grace truly to believe, and to preach thy 
word; grant, we beſeech thee, unto thy 
church to love that word which he be- 
lieved, and both to preach and receive the 
N through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 

| 


20. St, Matthew. 

O Almighty God, who by thy bleſſed 
Son didſt call Matthew from the receipt of 
cuſtom, to be an Apoſtle and Evangeliſt ; 
grant us grace to forſake all covetous de- 

„ and inordinate love of riches, and to 
follow the ſame thy Son Jeſus Chriſt, who 
liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy 
Cboſt, one God, world without end. Amen. 
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21. St. Michael and All Angels. 

O everlaſting God, who haſt ordained 
and conſtituted the ſervices of angels and 
men in a wonderful order; mercifully 
grant, that as thy holy angels alway do 
thee ſervice in heaven, ſo by thy appoint- 
ment they may ſuccour and defend us on 


earth, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 


Amen, 
| 22. St. Luke. 
Almighty God, who calledſt Luke the 
3 whoſe praiſe is in the goſpel, to 
e an evangeliſt and phyſician of the ſoul; 
may it pleaſe thee, that by the wholſome 
medicines of the doctrine delivered by him, 
all the diſeaſes of our ſouls may be healed, 
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through the merits of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt 


our Lord. Amen. 
ude. 


223. St. Simon and St. J 

O Almighty God, who haſt built thy 
church upon the foundation of the apoſtles 
and prophets, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being 
the head corner- ſtone; grant us ſo to be 
joined together in unity of ſpirit by their 
doctrine, that we may be made an holy 
temple acceptable unto thee, through Je- 
ſas Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


24. All Saints. 

O Almighty God, who haſt knit toge- 
ther thine elect in one communion and fel- 
lowſhip, in the myſtical body of thy Son 
Chriſt our Lord; grant us grace ſo to fol- 
low. thy bleſſed ſaints in all virtuous and 
godly living, that we may come to thoſe 
unſpeakable joys, which thou haſt pre- 
pared for them that unfeignedly love thee, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


Apihorpe, 


4 Morning Prayer for a young Student at 

School, or ſer the commen C of a School. 

Father of All! we return thee moſt * 
humble and hearty thanks for thy protec- 
tion of us in the night zcuſon, and for the 
refreſhment of our fouls and bodies, in 
the {weet repoſe of {l-ep. Accept alfo our 
unfeigned gratitude for all thy mercies 
during the helpleſs age of infancy, 

Continue, we beſecch thee, to guard us 
under the ſhadow of thy wing. Our age 
is tender, and our nature frail. ; and, with- 
out the influence of thy grace, we thall 
ſurely. fall. 

Let taat inflaence deſcend into our 
hearts, and teach us to love thee and truth 
above all things. O guard us from temp- 
tations to deceit, and grant that we may 
abhor a lye, both as a fin and as a diſgrace. 
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Inſpire us with an abhorrence of the 
loathſomeneſs of vice, and the pollutions 
of ſcnſual pleaſure. Grant, at the fame 
time, that we may early feel the delight of 
conſcious purity, and waſh our hands in in- 
nocency, from the united motives of 1n- 
clination and of duty. 

* Give us, O thou Parent of all know- 
ledge, a love of learning, and a taſte for 
the pure and ſublime pleaſures of the un- 
derſtanding. Improve our memory, quick- 
en our apprehenſion, and grant that we may 
lay up ſuch a ſtore of learning, as ma 

fit us for the ſtation to which it ſhall pleaſe 
thee to call us, and enable us to make great 
advances in virtue and religion, and ſhine 
as lights in the world, by the influence of 
a good example. | 

Give us grace to be diligent in our 
ſtudies, and that whatever we read we may 
ſtrongly mark, and inwardly digeſt it. 

Bleſs our parents, guardians, and in- 
ſtructors; —. grant that we may make 
them the beſt return in our power, for giv- 
ing us opportunities of improvement, and 
for all their care and attention to our wel- 
fare. They aſ no return, but that we 
ſhould make uſe of thoſe opportunities, and 
co-operate with their endeavours—O grant 
that we may not diſappoint their anx10us 
expectations. | 

Aſſiſt us mercifully, O Lord, that we may 
immediately engage in the ſtudies and du- 
ties of the day, and go through them 
chearfully, diligently, and ſucceſsfully. 

Accept our endeavours, and pardon our 
defects, through the merits of our bleſſed 
Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


An Evening Prayer. 
O Almighty God ! again we approach 


thy mercy-ſeat, to olter unto thee our 
thanks and praiſes for the bleſſings and 
rotection afforded us this day ; and hum- 
ply to implore thy pardon for our manifold 
tranſgreſſions. ; 

Grant that the words of various inſtruc- 
tion which we have heard or read this day, 
may be ſo inwardly grafted in our hearts 
and memories, as to * forth the fruits 
of learning and virtue. | 

Grant that, as we recline on our pil- 
lows, we may call to mind the tranſactions 


of the day, condemn thoſe things of which 
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our conſcience accuſes us, and make any 
keep reſolutions of amendment. 

Grant that thy holy angels may watch 
over us this night, and guard us from 
temptation, excluding improper 
thoughts, and filling our breaſts with th, 

ureſt ſentiments of piety. Like as the 

art panteth for the water-brook, ſo let ou 
ſouls thirſt for thee, O Lord, and for what. 
ever is excellent and beautiful in learning 
and behaviour. | 

Correct, by the ſweet influence of Chic. 
tian charity, the irregularities of our ten. 
per; and reſtrain every tendency to ingra. 
titude, and to ill-uſage of our parent, 
teachers, paſtors, and maſters, Teach 
us to know the value of a good education 
and to be thankful to thoſe who labour n 
the improvement of our minds and mo. 
rals. Give us grace to be reverent to our 
ſuperiors, gentle to our equals or inferior, 
and benevolent to all mankind. Elevate 
and enlarge our ſentiments, and let all our 
conduct be regulated by right reaſon, at. 
tended with Chriſtian charity, and that pe. 
culiar generoſity of mind, which becomey 
a liberal ſcholar and a ſincere Chriſtian, 

O Lord, beſtow upon us whatever may 
be good for us, even though we ſhould 
omit to pray for it; and avert whatever 
is hurtful, though in the blindneſs of cur 
hearts we ſhould deſire it. 

Into thy hands we reſign ourſelves, a 
we retire to reſt; hoping, by thy mercy, 
to riſe again with renewed ſpirits, to go 
through the buſineſs of the morrow, and 
to propare ourſelves for this life, and for a 
bleſſed immortality; which we ardentiy 
hope to attain, through the merits and in. 
terceſſion of thy Son, our Saviour, Jelu 
Chriſt our Lord. Amen, 
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Our Father, which art in heaven; 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdon 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as iti 
in heaven. Give us this day our dal 
bread. And forgive us our treſpaſſes, 4 
we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us 
And lead us not into temptation ; but del 
ver us from evil: For thine is the king: 
dom, and the power, and the glory, tor 
ever and ever. Amen, 
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CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


6 1. Beneficial Effes of a Taſte for the 


BeLLEs LETTRES. 


JELLES Lettres and criticiſm chiefly 

conſider Man as a being endowed 
with thoſe powers of taſte and imagination, 
which were intended to embelliſh his mind, 
and to ſupply him with rational and uſeful 
entertainment. They open a field of in- 
veſtigation peculiar to themſelves. All that 
relates to beauty, harmony, grandeur, and 
elegance; all that can ſoothe the mind, 
gratify the fancy, or move the affections, 
belongs to their province. They preſent 
human nature under a different aſpect 
from that which it aſſumes when viewed 
by other ſciences. They bring to light 
various ſprings of action, which, without 
their aid, might have paſſed unobſerved; 
and which, though of a delicate nature, 
frequently exert a powerful influence on 
ſeveral departments of human life. 

Such ſtudies have alſo this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that they exerciſe our reaſon with- 
out fatiguing it. They lead to enquiries 
acute, but not painful ; profound, but not 
dry nor abſtruſe. They ſtrew flowers in 
the path of ſcience; and while tliey keep 
tie mind bent, in ſome degree, and active, 
they relieve it at the ſame time from that 
more toilſome labour to which it muſt ſub- 
mit in the acquiſition of neceſſary erudi- 


tion, or the inveſtigation of abſtract truth. 


Blair. 


9 2. Beneficial Egects of the Cultivation of 


'V'ASTE. 
The cultivation of taſte is further re- 
commended by the happy effects which 
it naturally tends to produce on human 


life. The moſt buſy man, in the moſt ac- 
tive ſphere, cannot be always occupied by 
buſineſs. Men of ſerious profeſſions can- 
not always be on the ſtretch of ſerious 
thought. Neither can the moſt gay and 
flouniſhing ſituations of fortune afford any 
man the power of filling all his hours with 
pleaſure. Life muſt always languiſh in 
the hands of tlie idle. It will frequently 
languiſh even in the hands of the buly, if 
they have not ſome employment ſubſidiary 
to that which forms their main purſuit, 
How then ſhall theſe vacant ſpaces, thoſe 
unemployed intervals, which, more or les, 
occur in the life of every one, be filled up? 
How can we contrive to diſpoſe of them in 
any way that ſhall be more agreeable in 
itſelf, or more conſonant to the dignity of 
the human mind, than in the entertain- 
ments of taſte, and the ſtudy of polite lite- 
rature? He who is ſo happy as to have 
acquired a reliſh for theſe, has always at 
hand an innocent and irreproachable amuſe- 
ment for his leiſure hours, to fave him 
from the danger of many a pernicious paſ- 
ſion. He is not in hazard of being a bur- 
den to himſelf. He is not obliged to fly to 
low company, or to court the riot of looſe 
pleaſures, in order to cure the tediouſneis 
of exiſtence. 

Providence ſeems plainly to have point- 
ed out this uſeful purpoſe, to which the 
pleaſures of taſte may be applied, by inter- 
poſing them in a middle ſtation between 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, and thoſe of pure 
intellect. We were not deſigned to grovel 
always among objects ſo low as the for- 
mer; nor are we capable of dwelling con- 
ſtantly in ſo high a region as the latter. 
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The pleaſures of taſte refreſh the mind af- 
ter the toils of the intelleR, and the labours 
of abſtra& ſtudy ; and they gradually raiſe 
it above the attachments of ſenſe, and pre- 
pare it for the enjoyments of virtue. 

So conſonant is this to experience, that 
in the education of youth, no object has in 
every age appeared more important to 
wiſe men than to tincture them early with 
a reliſh for the entertainments of taſte. 
The tranſition is commonly made with 
eaſe from theſe to the Bſcharge of the 
higher and more important duties of life. 
Good hopes may be entertained of thoſe 
whoſe minds have this liberal and elegant 
turn. It 1s favourable to many virtues. 
Whereas, to be entirely devoid of reliſh 
for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine 
arts, is juſtly conſtrued to be an unpromiſ- 
ing ſymptom of youth; and raiſes ſuſpici- 
ons of their being prone to low gratifica- 
tions, or deſtined to drudge in the more 
vulgar and illiberal purſuits of 27 

; air. 


$ 3. Improvement of Tas TE connected 
with Improvement in VIRTUE. 


There are indeed few good diſpoſitions 
of any kind with which the improvement 
of taſte is not more or leſs connected. A 
cultivated taſte increaſes ſenſibility to all 
the tender and humane paſſions, by giving 
them frequent exerciſe ; while it tends to 
weaken the more violent and fierce emo- 
tions. 

—— Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec finit efle feros *. 


The elevated ſentiments and high exam- 
ples which poetry, eloquence, and hiſtory 
are often bringing under our view, natu- 
rally tend to nouriſh in our minds public 


ſpirit, the love of glory, contempt of ex- 


ternal fortune, and the admiration of what 
is truly illuſtrious and great. 

I will not go fo far as to ſay that the im- 
provement of taſte and of virtue is the 
ſame; or that they may always be expect- 
ed to coexiſt in an equal degree. More 
powerful correctives than taſte can apply, 
are neceſſary. for reforming the corrupt 
propenſities which too frequently prevail 
among mankind. Elegant ſpeculations 
are ſometimes found to float on the ſurface 
of the mind, while bad paſitons poſſeſs the 
interior regions of the heart. At the ſame 
time this. cannot but be admitted, that the 


® Theſe poliſh'd arts have humaniz'd mankind, 
Soften'd the rude, and calm'd the boiſt'rous mind, 
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heart to virtue. 


exerciſe of taſte is, in its native t 
moral and purifying. From reading tj, 
moſt admired productions of genius, whe, 
ther in poetry or proſe, almoſt every one 
riſes with ſome impreſſions left q 
his mind; and though theſe may not al. 
ways be durable, they are at leaſt to he 
ranked among the means of diſpoſing the 
One thing is certain, and 
I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to illuſtrate 
it more fully, that, without poſſeſſing the 
virtuous affections in a ſtrong degree, ng 
man can attain eminence in the ſublime 
parts of eloquence, He muſt feel what x 
good man feels, if he expects greatly to 
move or to intereſt mankind. They are 
the ardent ſentiments of honour, virtue, 
magnanimity, and public ſpirit, that only 
can kindle that fire of genius, and call up 
into the mind thoſe high ideas, which at. 
tract the admiration of ages; and if this 
ſpirit be neceſſary to produce the moſt dif. 
tinguiſhed efforts of eloquence, 1t muſt be 
neceſſary alſo to our Teliſhing them with 


proper taſte and feeling. Ibid, 


& 4. On STYLE. 


It is not eaſy to give a preciſe idea of 
what is meant by Style. The beſt defini. 
tion I can give of it is, the peculiar man- 
ner in which a man expreſſes his concep- 
tions, by means of Language. It is dif- 
ferent from mere Language or words, 
The words, which an author employs, may 
be proper and faultleſs; and his Style may, 
nevertheleſs, have great faults ; it may be 
dry, or {tiff, or feeble, or affected. Style 
has always ſome reference to an author's 
manner of thinking. It 1s a 1 of the 


ideas which riſe in his mind, and of the 
manner in which they riſe there; and 
hence, when we are examining an author's 
compoſition, it is, in many caſes, extremely 
difficult to ſeparate the Style from the ſen- 
timent. f 
ſo intimately connected, as Style is nothing 
elſe, than that ſort of expreſſion which our 
thoughts moſt readily aſſume. Hence, dif- 
ferent countries have been noted for pecu- 
liarities of Style, ſuited to their different 
temper and genius. The eaſtern nations 
animated their Style with the molt ſtrong 
and hyperbolical figures. The Athenians, 
a poliſhed and acute people, formed a 


Style accurate, clear, and neat. The Aſia- 


tics, gay and looſe in their manners, aftect- 
ed a Style florid and diffuſe. The like 
ſort of characteriſtical differences are com- 


monly remarked in the Style of the F * 
the 


No wonder theſe two ſhould be 


Engliſh, and the Spaniards. In giv- 
3 characters of Style, it is 
ulual to talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a 
ſpirited Style; which are plainly the cha- 
racers of a writer's manner of — 
as well as of expreſſing himſelf : ſo difh- 
cult it is to ſeparate theſe two things from 
one another. Of the general characters 
of Style, I am afterwards to diſcourſe ; but 
it will be neceſſary to begin with examin- 
ing the more ſimple qualities of it; from 
the aſſemblage of which its more complex 
denominations, in a ou meaſure, reſult. 

All the qualities of a good Style may be 
ranged under two heads, Perſpicuity and 
Ornament. For all that can poſlibly be 
required of Language is, to convey our 
ideas clearly to the minds of others, and, 
at the ſame time, in ſuch a dreſs, as, by 
pleaſing and intereſting them, ſhall moſt 
effectually ſtrengthen the impreſſions which 
we ſeek to make. When both theſe ends 
areanſwered, we certainly accompliſh m_ 
purpoſe for which we uſe Writing and Diſ- 
courſe, Blair . 


§ 5. On PeERSPICUITY. 

Perſpicuity, it will be readily admitted, 
is the fundamental quality of Style“; a 
quality ſo eſſential in every kind of writ- 
ing, that for the want of it nothing can 
atone. Without this, the richeſt ornaments 
of Style only glimmer through the dark ; 
and puzzle, inſtead of pleaſing, the reader. 
This, therefore, muſt be our firſt object, to 
make our meaning clearly and fully under- 
ſtood, and underſtood without the leaſt dif- 
ficulty. . Oratio, ſays Quinctilian, “ de- 
bet negligenter quoque audientibus eſſe 
« aperta; ut in animum audientis, ſicut 
« ſol in oculos, etiamſi in eum non inten- 
« datur, occurrat. Quare, non ſolum ut 
« intelligere poſſit, ſed ne omnino poſlit 
* non intelligere, curandum .““ If we 
are obliged to follow a writer with much 
care, to pauſe, and to read over his ſen- 
tences a ſecond time, in order to compre- 


hend them fully, he will never pleate us 


Nobis prima fit virtus, perſpicuitas, pro- 
e pria verba, rectus ordo, non in longum dilata 
* concluſio ; nihil neque deſit, neque ſuperfluat.” 

QvixcTiL. lib. viii. 


+ © Diſcourſe ought always to be obvious, even 
* to the moſt careleſs and negligent hearer ; ſo 
: that the ſenſe ſhall ſtrike his mind, as the light 
: of the ſun does our eyes, though they are not 
3 directed upwards to it. We muſt ſtudy, not 
only that every hearer may underſtand us, but 
chat it all be impotſible for him not to under- 
Kand us.“ 
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long. Mankind are too indolent to reliſh 
ſo much labour. They may pretend to 
admire the author's depth after they have 
diſcovered his meaning; but they will ſel- 
dom be inclined to take up his work a ſe. 
cond time. 

Authors ſometimes plead the difficulty 
of their ſubjeR, as an excuſe for the want' 
of Perſpicuity. But the excuſe can rarely, 
if ever, be admitted. For whatever a man 
conceives clearly, that it is in his power, 
if he will be at the trouble, to put into diſ- 
tinct propoſitions, or to — clearly to 
others: and upon no ſubject ought any 
man to write, where he cannot think clear- 
ly. His ideas, indeed, may, very excuſa- 
bly, be on ſome ſubjects incomplete or ina- 
dequate; but ſtill, as far as they go, they 
ought to be clear; and, wherever this is 
the caſe, Perſpicuity in expreſſing them is 
always attainable. The obſcurity which 
reigns ſo much among many metaphyſical 
writers, is, for the moſt part, owing to the 
indiſtinctneſs of their own conceptions, 
They ſee the object but in a confuſed light; 
and, of courſe, can never exhibit it in a 
clear one to ethers. 

Perſpicuity in writing, is not to be con- 
ſidered as merely a fort of negative virtue, 
or freedom from defect. It has higher 
merit: it is a degree of poſitive beauty. 
We are pleaſed with an author, we conſi- 
der him as deſerving praiſe, who frees us 
from all fatigue of ſearching for his mean- 
ing ; who carries us through his ſubje& 
without any embarraſſment or confuſion ; 
whoſe ſtyle flows always like a limpid 
itream, where we ſee to the very bottom. 

Ibid. 


§ 6. On PukrITY and PrROPRIETY. 


Purity and Propriety of Language, are 
often uſed indiſcriminately for each other ; 
and, indeed, they are very nearly allied, 
A diſtinction, however, obtains between 
them. Purity, is the uſe of ſuch words, 
and ſuch conſtructions, as belong to the 
idiom of the Language which we ſpeak ; 
in oppoſition to words and phraſes that are 
imported from other Languages, or that are 
obſolete, or new-coined, or uſed without 
proper authority. Propriety is the ſelec- 
tion of ſuch words in the Language, as 
the beſt and moſt eſtabliſhed uiage has ap- 

- propriated to thoſe ideas which we intend 
to expreſs by them. It implies the cor- 
re& and happy application of them, ac- 
cording to that uſage, in oppoſition to vul- 
gariſms, or low expreſſions; and to words 
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and phraſes, which would be leſs ſignifi- 
cant of the ideas that we mean to convey. 
Style may be pure, that is, it may all be 
ſtrictly Engliſh, without Scotticiſms or 
Galliciſms, or ungrammatical, irregular 
expreſſions of af Lind, and may, never- 
theleſs, be. deficient in propriety. The 
words may be ill-choſen ; not — to 
the ſubject, nor fully expreſſive of the 
author's fente. He has taken all his 
words and phraſes from the general maſs 
of Engliſn Language; but he has made 
his ſelection among theſe words unhappily. 
Whereas Style cannot be proper without 
being alſo pure; and where both Purity 
and Propnety meet, beſides making Style 
rſpicuous, they alſo render it graceful. 
[here is no ſtandard, either of Purity or 
of Propriety, but the practice of the beſt 
writers and ſpeakers in the country. 

When I mentioned obſolete or new- 
coined words as incongruous with Purity 
of Style, it will be eaſily underſtood, that 
ſome exceptions are to be made. On 
certain occaſions, they may have grace. 
Poetry admits of greater latitude than 
proſe, with reſpect to coining, or, at leaſt, 
new-compounding words; yet, even here, 
this liberty ſhould be uſed with a ſparing 
hand. In proſe, ſuch innovations are 
more hazardous, and have a worſe effect. 
They are apt to give Style an affected 
and conceited air; and ſhould never be 
ventured upon except by fuch, whoſe eſ- 
tabliſhed reputation gives them ſome de- 
gree of dictatorial power over Language. 

The introduction of foreign and learned 
words, unleſs where neceſſity requires 
them, ſhould always be avoided. Bar- 
ren Languages may need ſuch aſſiſtances; 
but ours is not one of theſe. Dean Swift, 
one of our moſt corre& writers, valued 
himſelf much on uſing no words but ſuch 
as were of native growth: and his Lan- 
fun e may, indeed, be conſidered as a 

andard of the ſtricteſt Purity and Pro- 

riety in the choice of words. At pre- 
lent, we ſeem to be departing from this 
| ſtandard. A multitude of Latin words 
have, of late, been poured in upon us. 
On ſome occaſions, they give an appear- 
ance of elevation and dignity to Style, 
But often, alſo, they render it tiff and 
forced: and, in general, a plain native 
Style, as it is more intelligible to all read- 
ers, fo, by a proper management of words, 
it may be made equally ſtrong and expreſ- 
five with this Latinized Engliſh, Blair. 


$ 7. On PRECISION. 


The exact import of Preciſion may be 
drawn from the etymology of the word. 
It comes from © precidere,“ to cut off: 
it imports retrenching all ſuperfluities, and 
pruning the expreſſion ſo, as to exhibit 
neither more nor leſs than an exact copy 
of his idea who uſes it. I obſerved before, 
that it is often difficult to ſeparate the qua- 
lities of Style from the qualities of Thought; 
and it 1s found ſo in this inſtance. For in 
order to write with Preciſion, though this 
be properly a quality of Style, one muſt 
poſſeſs a very conſiderable degree of dif. 
tinctneſs and accuracy in his manner of 
thinking. 

The words, which a man uſes to expreſs 
his ideas, may be faulty in three reſpects: 


They may either not expreſs that idea 


which the author intends, but ſome other 
which only reſembles, or is akin to it; or, 
they may expreſs that idea, but not quite 
fully and completely; or, they may ex- 
preſs it, together with ſomething more than 
he intends. Preciſion ſtands oppoſed to 
all theſe three faults; but chiefly to the 
laſt. In an author's writing with pro- 
priety, his being free from the two for- 
mer faults ſcems implied. The words 
which he uſes are proper; that is, they 
expreſs that idea which he intends, and 
they expreſs it fully; but to be Preciſe, 
ſignifies, that they expreſs that idea, and 
no more. 'There 1s nothing in his words 
which introduces any foreign idea, any 
ſuperfluous, unſeaſonable acceflory, ſo as 
to mix it confuſedly with the principal ob- 
ject, and thereby to render our concep- 
tion of that object looſe and indiſtinct. 
This requires a writer to have, himſelf, a 
very clear apprehenſion of the object he 
means to preſent to us; to have laid faſt 
hold of it in his mind; and never to wa- 
ver in any one view he takes of it; a per- 
fection to which, indeed, few writers at- 
tain. Blair. 


$ 8. On the Uſe and Importance of 


PRI CISION. 


The uſe and importance of Preciſion, 
may be deduced from the nature of the 
human mind. It never can view, clearly 
and diſtinctly, above one object at a time. 
If it muſt look at two or three together, 
eſpecially objects among which there is re. 


ſemblance or connection, it finds itſelf 


confuſed and embarraſſed. 


It cannot 


clearly 
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eafly perceive in what they agree, and 
on they differ. Thus, — any ob- 
je, ſuppoſe ſome animal, to be preſented ' 
to me, of whoſe ſtructure I wanted to 
form a diſtin& notion, I would deſire all 
its trappings to be taken off, I would re- 
quire it to be brought before me by itſelf, 
and to ſtand alone, that there might be 
nothing to diſtract my attention. The 
ſame is the caſe with words. If, when 
would inform me of your meaning, 
u alſo tell me more than what conveys 
it; if you join foreign circumſtances to the 
principal object; if, by unneceſſarily va- 
rying the expreſſion, you ſhift the point of 
view, and make me ſee ſometimes the ob- 


je& itſelf, and ſometimes another thing 


that is connected with it; you thereby ob- 
lige me to look on ſeveral objects at once, 
and I loſe fight of the 3 You 
load the animal you are ſhowing me with 
ſo many trappings and collars, and bring 
ſo many of the ſame ſpecies before me, 
ſomewhat reſembling, and yet ſomewhat 
differing, that I ſee none of them clearly. 
This forms what is called a Looſe Style: 
and is the proper oppoſite to Preciſion, It 
generally ariſes from uſing a ſuperfluity 
of words. Feeble writers employ a mul- 
titude of words, to make themſelves un- 
derſtood, as they think, more diſtinctly ; 
and they only confound the reader. They 
are ſenſible of not having caught the 
preciſe expreſſion, to convey what they 


would ſignify; they do not, indeed, con- 


ceive their own meaning very preciſely 
themſelves; and, — Tg help it out, 
as they can, by this and the other word, 
Which may, as they ſuppoſe, ſupply the 
defect, and bring you ſomewhat nearer to 


their idea: they are always going about 


it, and about it, but never juſt hit the 
thing. The image, as they ſet it before 
you, is always ſeen double; and no dou- 
ble image is diſtinct. When an author 
tells me of his hero's ccurage in the day 
of battle, the expreſſion is preciſe, and I 
underſtand it fully. But if, from the defire of 
multiplying words, he will needs praiſe his 
courage and fortitude ; at the moment he joins 
theſe words together, my idea begins to wa - 
ver. He means to expreſs one quality more 
ſtrongly ; but he is, in truth, expreſſing two. 
Courage reſiſts danger ; fortitude ſupports 
pain, The occaſion of exerting each of 
theſe qualities is different; and being led 
to think of both together, when only one 
of them ſhould be in my view, my view 
15 rendered unſteady, and my conception of 


the object indiſtinet, 


From what I have ſaid, it rs that 
— in a qualified ſenſe, be 
erſpicuous, while yet he is far from being 
preciſe, He ufes proper worde, and — 
per arrangement: he gives you the idea 
as clear as he conceives it himſelf; and fo 
far he is perſpicuous: but the ideas are 
not very clear in his own mind: they are 
looſe and general; and, therefore, cannot 
be expreſſed with Preciſion. All ſubjects 
do not equally require Preciſion. It is 
ſuffieient, on many occaſions, that we 
have a general view of the meaning. The 
ſubject, perhaps, is of the known and fa- 
miliar kind; and we are in no hazard of 
miſtaking the ſenſe of the author, though 
every word which he uſes be not preciſe 
and exact. Blair. 


$ 9. The Cauſes F a Looſe STYLE. 

The great ſource of a looſe Style, in 
oppoſition to Preciſion, is the injudicious 
uſe of thoſe words termed Synonymous. 
They are called Synonymous, becauſe they 
agree in expreſſing one principal idea: but, 
for the moſt part, if not always, they ex- 
preſs it with ſome diverſity in the circum- 
ſtances. They are varied by ſome ac- 
ceſſory idea which every word intro- 
duces, and which forms the diſtinction be- 
tween them. Hardly, in any Language, are 
there two words that convey preciſely the 
ſame idea; a perſon thoroughly converſant 
in the propriety of the Language, will al- 
ways be able to obſerve ſomething that 
diſtinguiſhes them. As they are like dif- 
ferent ſhades of the ſame colour, an ac- 
curate writer can employ them to great 
advantage, by uſing them ſo as to hetght- 
en and inith the picture which he gives as, 
He ſupplies by one, what was wanting in 
the other, to the force, or to the luſtre of 
the image which he means to exnibit. 
But, in order to this end, he mult be ex- 
tremely attentive to the choice which he 
makes of them. For the bulk of writers 
are very apt to confound them with each 
other: and to employ them careleſsly, 
merely for the ſake of filling up a period, 
or of rounding and diverſifying the Lan- 
guage, as if the ſignification were ex- 
actly the ſame, while, in truth, it is not. 
Hence a certain miſt, and indiſtinctneſs, is 
unwarily thrown over Style. Ibid. 


§ 10. On the general Characters of STYLE, 


That different ſubjects require to be 
treated of in different ſorts of Style, is a 
poſition fo obvious, that I ſhall not ſtay to 
illuſtrate it. Every one ſees that Treatiſes 
of Philoſophy, for inſtance, ought not to 


be 


— 
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be ed in the ſame Style with Ora- 
— one ſees 400 a0 different 
parts of hs avs compoſition require a va- 
mation in the Style and manner. In a ſer- 
morn, for inſtance, or any harangue, the 
apphcation or peroration. admits of more 
ornament, and requires more warmth, 
than the didactic part. But what I mean 
at preſent to remark is, that, amidſt this 
variety, we ſtill expect to find, in the com- 
poſitions. of any ane man, ſome degree of 
uniformity or conſiſtency with himſelf in 
manner; we expect to find ſome predo- 
minant character of Style impreſſed on all 
kis writings, which ſhall be ſuited to, and 
fhall mark, his particular genius and turn 
of mind, The orations in Livy differ much 


in Style, as they ought to do, from the reſt 


of his hiſtory. The ſame is the caſe with 
thoſe in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy's orations, 
and in thoſe of Tacitus, we are able clearl 

to trace the diſtinguiſhing manner of ding 
hiſtorian : the magnificent fulneſs of the 
one, and the ſententious conciſeneſs of the 
other. The Lettres Perſanes,“ and 
L' Eſprit de Loix,” are the works of 
the ſame author. They required very 
diſſerent compoſition ſurely, and accord- 
mgly they differ widely; yet ſtill we ſee 
the ſame hand. Wherever there 1s real 
and native genius, it gives a determina- 
tion to one kind of Style rather than ano- 
other. Where nothing of this appears ; 
where there is no marked nor peculiar cha- 
racter in the compoſitions of any author, 
we are apt to infer, not without rea- 
fon, that he is a vulgar and trivial author, 
who writes from imitation, and not from 
the impulſe of original genius. As the 
moſt celebrated painters are known by 
their hand, ſo the beſt and molt original 
writers are known and diſtinguiſhed, 
throughout all their works, by their Style 
and peculiar manner. This will be found 
to hold almoſt without exception. Blair. 


F 11. On the Auſcere, the Florid, and the 
Middle STYLE. 


The ancient Critics attended to theſe 
general characters of Style which we are 
now to conſider. Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus divides them into three kinds; and 
calls them the Auſtere, the Florid, and 
the Middle. By the Auſtere, he means a 
Style diſtmguiſhed for ſtrength and firm- 
neſs, with a neglect of ſmoothneſs and or- 
nament; for examples of which, be gives 
Pindar and Aſchylus among the Poets, 
and Thucydides among the Proſe writers. 
By the Florid, he means, as the name in - 
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dicates, a Style ornamented, flowing, ang 
ſweet ; reſting more upon numbers and 
grace, than ſtrength; he inſtances Heſiod, 
Sappho, Anacreon, Euripides, and princi. 
Y Iſocrates. The Middle kind is the 
juſt mean between theſe, and comprehends 
the beauties of both; in which claſs he 
places Homer and Sophocles among the 
Poets: in Proſe, Herodotus, Demoſthenes, 
Plato, and (what ſeems ſtrange) Ariſtotle. 
This muſt be a very wide claſs indeed, 
which comprehends Plato and Ariſtotle 
under one article as to Style . Cicero 
and Quinctilian make alſo a threefold di- 
viſion of Style, though with reſpe to dif. 
ferent qualities of it; in which they are 
followed by moſt of the modern writers 
on Rhetoric ; the Simplex, Tenue, or Sub. 
tile; the Grave, or Vehemens; and the 
Medium, or temperatum genus dicendi, But 
theſe diviſions, and the illuſtrations they 
give of them, are fo looſe and general, 
that they cannot advance us much in our 
ideas of Style. I ſhall endeavour to be a 
little more particular in what I have to 
ſay on this ſubject. 1bid, 


$ 12. Or the Conciſe STYLE. 


One of the firſt and moſt obvious diſ- 
tinctions of the different kinds of Style, is 
what ariſes from an author's ſpreading out 
his thoughts more or leſs. This diſtinction 
forms what are called the Diffuſe and the 
Conciſe Styles. A conciſe writer com- 
preſſes his thought into the feweſt poſſible 
words; he ſeeks to employ none but ſuch 
as are moſt expreſſive; he lops off, as re- 
dundant, every expreſſion which does not 
add ſomething material to the ſenſe. Or- 
nament he does not reject; he may be 
lively and figured ; but his ornament is 
intended for Go ſake of force rather than 
grace. He never gives you the ſame 
thought twice. He places it in the light 
which appears to him the moſt ſtriking; 
but if you do not apprehend it well in that 
light, you need not expect to find it in any 
other. His ſentences are arranged with 
compactneſs and ſtrength, rather than with 
cadence and harmony. The utmoſt pre- 
ciſion is ſtudied in them; and they are 
commonly deſigned to ſuggeſt more to the 
reader's 1 they directly 
expreſs. Ibid. 


$ 13. On the Diffuſe STYLE. 


A diffuſe writer unfolds his thought 
fully. He places it in a variety of lights, 


Pe Compoſitione Verborum, Cap. 25. 1 
+... 


and gives the reader every poſſible aſſiſt- 
arce for underſtanding it completely. He 
is not very careful to expreſs it at firſt in 
its full ſtrength, becauſe he 1s to repeat 
the impreſſion; and what he wants in 
ſtrength, he propoſes to ſupply by copi- 
ouſneſs. Writers of this character gene- 
rally love magnificence and amplification. 
Their periods naturally run out into ſome 
length, and having room for ornament of 
every kind, they admit it freely. 

Each of theſe manners has its peculiar 
advantages; and each becomes faulty 
when carried to the extreme. The ex- 
treme of conciſeneſs becomes abrupt and 
obſcure ; it is apt alſo to lead into a Style 
too pointed, and bordering on the epi- 

rammatic. The extreme of diffuſeneſs 
oats weak and languid, and tires the 
reader. However, to one or other of theſe 
two manners a writer may lean, according 
as his genius prompts him: and under the 
general character of a conciſe, or of a 
more open and diffuſe Style, may poſſeſs 
much beauty in his compoſition. 

For illuſtrations of theſe general cha- 
rafters, I can only refer to the writers 
who are examples of them. It is not fo 
much from detached paſſages, ſuch as I 
was wont formerly to quote for inſtances, 
as from the current of an author's Style, 
that we are to collect the idea of a formed 
manner of writing. The two moſt re- 
markable examples that 1 know, of con- 
ciſeneſs carried as far as propriety will al- 
low, perhaps in ſome caſes farther, are 
Tacitus the Hiſtorian, and the Preſident 
Monteſquieu in “ L' Eſprit de Loix.” 
Ariſtotle too holds an eminent rank among 
didactic writers for his brevity. Perkaps 
no writer in the world was ever ſo frugal 
of his words as Ariſtotle ; but this ſruga- 
lity of expreſſion frequently darkens his 
meaning. Ot a beautiful and magnificent 
diſtuſeneſs, Cicero is, beyond doubt, the 
moſt illuſtrious inſtance that can be given. 
Addiſon, alſo, and Sir William Temple, 
come in ſome degree under this claſs. 

Blair. 


8 I 4. On the Nervous and the Feeble 
STYLE. 


The Nervous and the Feeble, are gene- 
rally held to be characters of Style, of the 
fame im port with the Conciſe and the Dif- 
fuſe. They do indeed very often coincide. 
Diffuſe writers have, for the moſt part, 
ome degree of feebleneſs; and nervous 
Writers will generally be inclined to a con- 
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ciſe expreſſion. This, however, does not 
always hold; and there are inſtances of 
writers, who, in the midſt of a full and 
ample Style, have maintained a great de- 
gree of ſtrength. Livy is an example; 
and in the Engliſh 2 Dr. Barrow. 


Barrow's Style has — aults. It is un- 
equal, incorrect, and redundant; but with- 
al, for force and expreſſiveneſs uncommon 
ly diſtinguiſhed. On every ſubject, he 
multiplies words with an overflowing co- 
piouſneſs; but it is always a torrent of 
ſtrong ideas and fignificant expreſſions 
which he pours forth. Indeed, the founda- 
tions of a nervous or a weak Style are laid 
in an author's manner of thinking. If he 
conceives an object ſtrongly, he will ex- 
preſs it with energy : but, if he has only 
an indiſtint view of his ſubjet; if his 
ideas be loaſe and wavering ; if his genius 
be ſuch, or, at the time of his writing, ſo 
carcleſsly exerted, that he has no firm hold 
of the conception which he would commu- 
nicate to us; the marks of all this will 
clearly appear in his Style. Several un- 
meaning words and looſe epithets will be 
found; his expreſſions will be vague and 
general; his arrangement indiſtinct and 
feeble z we ſhall conceive ſomewhat of his 
meaning, but our conception will be faint, 
Whereas a nervous writer, whether he em- 
ploys an extended or a conciſe Style, gives 
us always a ftrong impreſſion of his mean- 
ing; his mind is full of his ſubject, and his 
words are all expreſſive; every phraſe and 
every figure which he uſes, tends to render 
the picture, which he would ſet before us, 
more hvely and complete. bid. 


$ 18. On Harſhneſs of STYLE. 

As every good quality in Style has an 
extreme, when purſued to which it be- 
comes faulty, this holds of the Nervous 
Style as well as others. Too great a ſtudy 
of ſtrength, to the negle&t of the other 
qualities of Style, is found to betray 
writers into a harſh manner. Harſhneſs 
ariſes from unuſual words, from forced in- 
verſions in the conſtruction of a ſentence, 
and too much negle& of ſmoothneſs and 
eaſe. This is reckoned the fault of ſome 
of our earlieſt claſſics in the Engliſh Lan- 
guage ; ſuch as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Francis Bacon, Hooker, Chillingworth, 
Milton in his proſe works, Harrington, 
Cudworth, and other writers of conſider- 
able note in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
James I. and Charles I. Theſe writers 
had gerves and ſtrength in a high degree, 


and 
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and are to this day eminent for that quality 
in Style. But the language in their hands 
was exceedingly different from what it is 
now, and was indeed entitely formed upon 
the idiom and eonſtruction of the Latin, in 
the arrangement of ſentences. Hooker, 
for inſtance, begins the Preface to his ce- 
lebrated work of Ecclefiaſtical Polity with 
the following ſentence : „Though for no 
Other cauſe, yet for this, that poſterity 
« may know we have not looſely, through 
ce ſilence, permitted things to paſs away as 
cc in dream, there ſhall be, for men's in- 
cc formation, extant this much, concernin 
ee the preſent ſtate of the church of G 
« e ſtabliſned amongſt us, and their careful 
« endeavours which would have upheld the 
« ſame.” Such a ſentence now ſounds 
harſh in our ears. Yet ſome advantages 
certainly attended this ſort of Style; and 
whether we have gained, or loſt, upon the 
whole, by departing from it, may bear a 
queſtion. By the freedom of arrangement, 
which it permitted, it rendered the lan- 
guage ſuſceptible of more ſtrength, of 
more variety of collocation, and more har- 
mony of period. But however this be, 
ſuch a ſtyle is now obſolete ; and no mo- 
dern writer could adopt it without the cen- 
ſure of harſhneſs and affectation. The 
preſent form which the Language has aſ- 
famed, has, in ſome meaſure, ſacrificed 
the ſtudy of ſtrength to that of perſpicuity 
and eaſe. Our arrangement of words has 
become leſs forcible, perhaps, but more 
plain and natural: and this is now under- 
ſtood to be the genius of our Language. 
| Blair. 


§ 16. On the Dry STYLE. 


The dry manner excludes all ornament 
of every kind. Content with being un- 
derſtood, it has not the leaſt aim to pleaſe 
either the fancy or the ear, This is to- 
lerable only in pure didactic writing; and 
even there, to make us bear it, great 
weight and ſolidity of matter is requiſite ; 
and entire perſpicuity of language. Ariſ- 
totle 1s the complete example of a Dry 
Style. Never, perhaps, was there any au- 
| thor who adhered ſo rigidly to the ſtrict- 
neſs of a didactic manner, throughout all 
his writings, and conveyed ſo much inſtruc- 
tion, without the leaſt approach to orna- 
ment. With the moſt profound genius, 
and extenſive views, he writes like a pure 
intelligence, who addreſſes himſelf ſolely 
to the underſtanding, without making any 


uſe of the channel of the imagination. But 


imitated. For, although the goodneſs of 
the matter may compenſate the dryneſs or 
harſtineſs of the Style, yet is that dryneſs 
a cotifiderable defect; as it fatigues atten. 
tion, and conveys our ſentiments, with dif. 
advantage, to the reader or hearer. 
16d. 
$ 17. On the Plain STYLE. 


A Plain Style riſes one degree above x 
dry one. A writer of this character em. 
ploys very little ornament of any kind, 
and reſts almoſt entirely upon his ſenſe. 
But, if he is at no pains to engage us by 
the employment of figures, muſical ar- 
rangement, or any other art of writing, he 
ſtudies, however, to avoid diſguſting us, 
like a dry and a harſh writer. Beſide; 
Perſpicuity, he purſues Propriety, Purity, 
and Preciſion, in his language; which form 
one degree, and no inconſiderable one, of 
beauty. Livelineſs too, and force, may be 
conſiſtent with a very Plain Style: and, 
therefore, ſuch an author, if his ſentiments 
be good, may be abundantly agreeable. 
The difference between a dry and plain 
writer, is, that the former is incapable of 
ornament, and ſeems not to know what it 
is; the latter ſeeks not after it. He give; 
us his meaning, in good language, diſtinct 
and pure; any further ornament he gives 
himſelf no trouble about; either, becauſe 
he thinks it unneceſſary to his ſubject; or, 
becauſe his genius does not lead him to de- 
light in it; or, becauſe it leads him to de- 
ſpiſe it “. 

This laſt was the caſe with Dean Swift, 
who may be placed at the head of thole 
that have employed the Plain Style. Few 
writers have diſcovered more capacity, 
He treats every ſubject which he handlcs, 
whether ſerious or ludicrous, in a maſterly 
manner. He knew, almoſt beyond any 
man, the Purity, the Extent, the Preciſion 
of the Engliſh Language; and, therefore, 
to ſuch as. wiſh to attam a pure and cor- 
rect Style, he is one of the moſt uſe ful 
models. But we muſt not look for much 
ornament and grace in his Language. 


* On this head, of the General Characters of 
Style, particularly the Plain and the Simple, and 
the characters of thoſe Engliſh authors who are 
claſſed under them, in this, and the following Lec- 
tures (xix.) ſeveral ideas have been taken from à 
manuſcript treatiſe on rhetoric, part of which w5 
ſhewn to me, many years ago, by the learned and 
inzenious Author, Dr. Adam Smith, and which, 
it is hoped, will be given by him to the Public. 


His 
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ughty and moroſe genius made him 

— intent of this kind, as 
beneath his dignity. He delivers his ſen- 
timents in a plain, downright, pofitive 
manner, like one who 1s ſure he is in the 
right; and is very indifferent whether you 
be pleaſed or not. His ſentences are com- 
monly negligently arranged ; diſtinctly 
enough as to the ſenſe, but without any 
regard to ſmoothneſs of ſound; often with- 
out much regard to compactneſs or ele- 
ance. If a metaphor, or any other figure, 
chanced to render his ſatire more poignant, 
he would, perhaps, voachſafe to adopt it, 
when it came in his way ; but if it tended 
only to embelliſh and illuſtrate, he would 
rather throw it aſide. Hence, in his ſe- 
rious pieces, his ſtyle often borders upon 
the dry and unpleaſing; in his humorous 
ones, the plainneſs of his manner ſets off 
his wit to the higheſt advantage, There 
is no froth nor affeQation in it; it ſeems 
native and unſtudied ; and while he hardly 
appears to ſmile himſelf, he makes his 
reader laugh heartily. To a writer of ſuch 
a genius as Dean Swift, the Plain Style 
was moſt admirably fitted. Among our 
philoſophical writers, Mr, Locke comes 
under this claſs; perſpicuous and pure, but 


almoſt without any ornament whatever. 


In works which admit, or require, ever ſo 
much ornament, there are parts where the 
plain manner ought to predominate. But 
we mult remember, that when this is the 
character which a writer affects throughout 
his whole compoſition, great weight of 
matter, and great force of ſentiment, are 
required, in order to keep up the reader's 
attention, and prevent him from becoming 
tired of the author, Blair. 


& 18. On the Neat STYLE. 


What 1s called a Neat Style comes next 
in order; and here we are got into the 
region of ornament; but that ornament 
not of the higheſt or moſt ſparkling kind. 
A writer of this character ſhews, that he 
does not deſpiſe the beauty of language. 
It is an obje& of his attention. But his 
attention is ſhewn in the choice of his 
words, and in a graceful collocation of 
them ; rather than in any high efforts of 
imagination, or eloquence. His ſentences 
are always clean, and free from the in- 
cumbrance of ſuperfluous words; of a mo- 


derate length; rather inclining to brevity, 


than a ſwelling ſtructure; cloſing with pro- 
priety; without any tails, or adjections 
dragging after the proper cloſe. His 
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cadence is varied; but not of the ſtudied 
muſical kind. His figures, if he uſes any, 
are ſhort and correct; rather than bold 
and glowing. Such a Style as this may 
be attained by a writer who has no great 
powers of fancy or genius, by induftry 
merely, and careful attention to the rules 
of writing ; and it is a Style always agree- 
able. It imprints a character of moderate 
elevation on our compoſition, and carries a 
decent degree of ornament, which is not 
unſuitable to any ſubject whatever. A 
familiar letter, or a law paper, on the drieſt 
ſubject, may be written with neatneſs ; and 
a ſermon, or a philoſophical treatiſe, in a 
Neat Style, will be wy with pleaſure. 
1bid. 


§ 19. Or an Elegant STYLE. 


An Elegant Style is a character, expreſ- 
ing a higher degree of ornament than a 
neat one; and, indeed, is the term uſually 
applied to Style, when poſſeſſing all tae 
virtues of ornament, without any of its ex- 
ceſſes or defects. From what has been 
formerly delivered, it will eafily be under- 
ſtood, that complete Elegance implies great 
perſpicuity and propnety ; purity in the 
choice of words, and care and dexterity in 
their harmonious and happy arrangement, 
It implies farther, the grace and beauty of 
imagination ſpread over Style, as far as the 
ſubject admits it; and all the illuſtration 
which ſigurative language adds, when pro- 
perly employed. In a word, an elegant 
writer 15 one who pleaſes the fancy and 
the ear, while he informs the underſtand- 
ing; and who gives us his ideas clothed 
with all the beauty of expreſtion, but not 
overcharged with any of its miſplaced 
finery. In this clais, therefore, we place 
only the firſt rate writers in the language 
ſuch as Addiſon, Dryden, Pope, Temple, 
Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and a tew more: 
writers who ditter widely from one another 
in mary of the attributes of Style, but 
whom we now claſs together, under the 
denommation of Elegant, as, in the ſcale 
of Ornament, poſſeſſing nearly the ſame 
place. Ibid. 


Ou the Feri STYLE, 


When the ornaments, applied to Style, 
are too rich and gaudy in proportion to 
the fubject ; when they return upon us too 
faſt, and ſtrike us either with a dazzling 
luſtre, or a falſe brilliancy, this forms what 
is called a Florid Style; a term common- 
ly uſed to ſignify the exceſs of ornament. 

| 5 In 


§ 20. 


— 
—— er tate — 2 — — - 
4 


In a young compoſer this is very pardon- 
able. Perhaps, it is _ a — 
ſymptom, in youn e, that their Style 
ſhould — to the Flori and — og 
« Volo ſe efferat in adoleſcente fæcundi- 
« tas,” ſays Quinctilian, multum inde 
e decoquent anni, multum ratio limabit, 
« aliquid velut uſu ipſo deteretur; fit mo- 
« do unde excidi poſſit quid et exculpi.— 
« Audeat hæc ætas plura, et inveniat et 
« jnventis gaudeat; fint licet illa non ſatis 
« interim Foca et ſevera. Facile reme- 
« dium eſt ubertatis: ſterilia nullo labore 
« yincuntur . But, although the Florid 
Style may be allowed to youth, in their 
firſt eſſays, it muſt not receive the ſame 
indulgence from writers of maturer years. 
It is to be expected, that judgment, as it 
ripens, ſhould chaſten imagination, and re- 
ject, as juvenile, all ſuch ornaments as are 
redundant, unſuitable to the ſubject, or not 
conducive to illuſtrate it. Nothing can be 
more contemptible than that tinſel ſplen- 
dour of language, which ſome writers per- 

tually affect. It were well, if this could 
be aſcribed to the real overflowing of a 
rich imagination. We ſhould then have 


. ſomething to amuſe us, at leaſt, if we found 


little to inſtruct us. But the worſt is, that 
with thoſe frothy writers, it 1s a luxuriancy 
of words, not of fancy. We ſee a labour- 
ed attempt to riſe to a ſplendour of com- 
poſition, of which they have formed to 
themſelves ſome looſe 1dea; but having no 
ſtrength of genius for attaining it, they 
endeavour to ſupply the defect by poetical 
words, by cold exclamations, by common- 
Place figures, and every thing that has the 
appearance of pomp and magnificence. It 
has eſcaped theſe writers, that ſobriety in 
ornament, 1s one great ſecret for rendering 
it pleaſing ; and that without a founda- 
tion of good ſenſe and ſold thought, the 
moſt Florid Style is but a childiſh impoſi- 
tion on the Public. The Public, however, 
are but too apt to be ſo impoſed on; at 
leaſt, the mob of readers; who are very 
ready to be caught, at firſt, with whatever 
is dazzling and gaudy. | 

I cannot help thinking, that it reflects 


* In youth, I wiſh to ſee luxuriancy of fancy 
« appear. Much of it will be diminiſhed by 
4c years; much will be corrected by ripening 
« Judgment; ſome of it, by the mere practice of 


d compoſition, will be worn away. Let there be 


« only ſufficient matter, at firſt, that can bear 
« ſome pruning and lopping off. At this time of 
6« life, let genius be bold and inventive, and pride 
cc itſelf in its efforts, though theſe ſhould not, as 
« yet, be correct. Luxuriancy can eaſily be cured; 
« but for barrenneſs there is no remedy,” 
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more honour on the religious turn, and 
good diſpoſitions of the preſent age, than 
on the public taſte, that Mr. | tag 
Meditations have had ſo great a currency, 
The pious and benevolent heart, which is 
always diſplayed in them, and the lively 
fancy which, on ſome occaſions, appears, 
juſtly merited applauſe : but the perpetual 
glitter of expreſſion, the ſwoln imagery, 
and ſtrained deſcription which abound in 
them, are ornaments of a falſe kind. 1 
would, therefore, adviſe ſtudents of oratory 
to imitate Mr. Harvey's piety, rather than 
his 1 and, in all compoſitions of a ſe- 
rious kind, to turn their attention, as Mr. 
* ſays, * from ſounds to things, from 
* fancy to the heart.“ Admonitions of 
this kind I have already had occaſion to 
gives and may hereafter repeat them; as 

conceive nothing more incumbent on me, 
in this courſe of Lectures, than to take 
every opportunity of cautioning my read- 
ers againſt the affected and frivolous uſe of 
ornament ; and, inſtead of that ſlight and 
ſuperficial taſte in writing, which I appre- 
hend to be at preſent too faſhionable, to 
introduce, as far as my endeavours can 
avail, a taſte for more ſolid thought, and 
more manly ſimplicity in Style. 

Blair. 


'B 1% On the diferent Kinds of S1M- 
PLICITY, 


The firſt is, Simplicity of Compoſition, 
as oppoſed to too great a variety of parts. 
Horace's precept refers to this: 


Denique ſit quod vis fimplex duntaxat et unum“. 


This is the ſimplicity of plan in a tra- 
gedy, as diſtinguiſned from double plots, 
and crowded incidents; the Simplicity of 
the Iliad, or Æneid, in oppoſition to the 
digreſſions of Lucan, and the ſcattered 
tales of Arioſto; the Simplicity of Grecian 
architecture, in oppoſition to the irregular 
variety of the Gothic. In this ſenſe, Sim- 
plicity is the ſame with Unity. 

The ſecond ſenſe is, Simplicity of 
Thought, as oppoſed to refinement. Sim- 
ple thoughts are what ariſe naturally ; 
what the occaſion or the ſubje& ſuggeſt 
unſought; and what, when once ſuggeſted, 
are eaſily apprehended by all. Kefine- 
ment in writing, expreſſes a leſs natu- 
ral and obvious train of thought, and 
which it required a peculiar turn of genius 


* Then learn the wand'ring humour to con- 


troul, 
« And Keep one equal tenour through the 
Whole,” 


FRrANC15S. 
IF 


to purſue ; within certain bounds very 
beautiful; but when carried too far, - 
roaching to intricacy, and hurting us 

the appearance of being recherche, or far 
fought. Thus, we would naturally ſay, 
that. Mr. Parnell is a poet of far greater 
limplicity, in his turn of thought, than 
Mr. Cowley : Cicero's thoughts on moral 
ſubjects are natural; Seneca's too refined 
and laboured. In theſe two ſenſes of Sim- 
plicity, when it is oppoſed either to varie 
of parts, or to reſinement of thought, it 
has no proper relation to Style. 

There is a third ſenſe of Simplicity, in 
which it has reſpect to Style; and ſtands 
oppoſed to too much ornament, or pomp 
of language; as when we pr Mr. Locke 
is a ſimple, Mr. Hervey a florid, writer; 
and it is in this ſenſe, that the /implex,” 
the tenue,”” or © ſubtile genus dicendi,” 
js underſtood by Cicero and Quinctilian. 
The ſimple ſtyle, in this ſenſe, coincides 


with the plain or the neat ſtyle, which 1 


before mentioned; and, therefore, requires 

no farther illuſtration. 
But there is a fourth ſenſe of Simplicity, 
alſo reſpecting Style; but not 8 
0 


the degree of ornament employed, 


much as the eaſy and natural manner in 
which our language expreſſes our thoughts. 
This is quite differert from the former 
ſenſe of the word juſt now mentioned, m 
which Simplicity was equivalent to Plain- 
neſs : whereas, in this ſenſe, it is compat1- 
ble with the higheſt ornament. Homer, 
for inftance, 2 this Simplicity in the 
greateſt perfection; and yet ro writer has 
more ornament and beauty. This Sim- 
plicity, which 1s what we are now to con- 
ſider, ſtands oppoſed, not to ornament, 
but to affectation of ornament, or appear- 
ance of labour about our Style; and it 1s 
a diſtinguiſhing excellency in writing, 
Blair. 


| © 22, SIMPLICITY appears eafy. 


A writer of Simplicity expreſſes himſelf 
in ſuch a manner, that every one thinks he 
could have written in the ſame way ; Ho- 
race deſcribes it, 


ut ſibi quivis 
Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem v. 


* From well-known tales ſuch fictions would 
I raiſe, 

« As all mi ght hope to imitate with eaſe ; 

Let, while they ſtrive the ſame ſucceſs to gain, 

* Should find their labours and their hopes in 
vain.“ FRANCIS. 
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There are no marks of art in his expreſ- 
fion; it ſeems the very language of naturez 
= ſee, in the Style, not the writer and 
is labour, but the man, in his own natural 
character. He may be rich in his expreſ- 
fion ; he may be full of figures, and of 
fancy; but theſe flow from him without 
effort; and he appears to write in this 
manner, not becauſe he has ſtudied it, but 
becauſe it is the manner of expreflion moſt 
natural to him. A certain degree of neg- 
hgence, alſo, is not inconſiſtent with this 
character of ſtyle, and even not ungraceful 
in it; for too minute an attention to words 
is foreign to it:“ Habeat ille,”” ſays Ci- 
cero, (Orat. No. 77.) * molle quiddam, et 
* quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam 
* hominis, de re magis quam de verbo 
6e laborantis +.*% This is the great ad- 
vantage of Simplicity of Style, that, like 
ſimplicity of manners, it ſhows us a man's 
ſentiments and turn of mind laid open with- 
out diſguiſe. More ſtudied and artificial 
manners of writing, however beautiful, 
have always this Are that they 
exhibit an author in form, like a man at 
court, where the ſplendour of dreſs, and the 
ceremonial of behaviour, conceal thoſe pe- 
culiarities which diſtinguiſh one man from 
another. But reading an author of Sim- 
8 is like converſing with a perſon of 
diſtinction at home, and with eaſe, where 
we find natural manners, and a marked 
character. Lid. 


§ 23. On Naivett. 


The higheſt degree of this Simplicity, 
is expreſſed by a French term, to which 
we have none that fully anſwers in our 
language, Natvers. It is not eaſy to give 
a preciſe idea of the import of this word. 
It always expreſſes a diſcovery of charac- 
ter. I believe the beſt account of it is 
giwen by a French critic, M. Marmontel, 
who explains it thus: That ſort of amiable 
ingenuity, or undiſguiſed openneſs, which 
ſeems to give us ſome degree of ſuperiority 
over the perſon who ſhews it; a certain 
infantine Simplicity, which we love in our 
hearts, but which diſplays ſome features of 
the charaQter that we think we could have 
art enough to hide ; and which, therefore, 
always leads us to ſmile at the perſon who 


+ © Let this Style have a certain ſoftneſs and 

« eaſe, which ſhall charaQeriſe a negligence, not 

« unpleaſing in an author who appears to be 

« more ſolicitous about the thought than the ex- 
« preſton,” 

diicovers 


Ty 
diſcovers this. character. La Fontaine, in 
his Fables, is given as the great example 
of ſuch 'Naivete. | This, however, is to be 
underſtood, as deſcriptive of a particular 
ſpecies only of Sunplicity. Blair. 
& 24. Ancients eminent for Simplicity. 
With reſpe& to Simplicity, in general, 
we may remark, that the ancient original 
writers are always the moſt eminent for it. 
This happens from a plain reaſon, that they 
wrote from the dictates of natural genius, 
and were not formed upon the labours and 
writings of others, which is always in ha- 
zard of producing affectation. Hence, 
among the Greek writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful Simplicity than 
among the Roman, Homer, Heſiod, Ana- 
creon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xeno- 
phon, are all diſtinguiſhed for it. Among 


the Romans, alſo, Wwe have ſome writers of 


this character; particularly Terence, Lu- 
cretius, Phædrus, and Julius S e The 
following paſſage of Tergnce's Andria, is 
A 1 inſtance of Simplicity of man- 
ner in deſcription: 


Funus interim 
Procedit; ſequimur; ad ſepulchrum venimus ; 
In ignem impoſita eſt ; fletur; interea hæc ſoror 
Quam dixi, ad flammam acce{lit imprudentius 
Satis cum periculo. Ibi tum exanimatus Pam- 
hilus | | 
; Bend diflim ulatum amore, & celatum indicat ; 
Oecurrit præceps, mulierem ab igne retrakit, 
Mea Glycerium, inquit, quid agis? Cur te is per- 
drum? 3 

Tum illa, ut conſuetum facilè amorem cerneres, 
Rejecit fe in eum, flens quam familiariter“. 

| ; 5 . 


. 


-All the words, here are remarkably happy 
and elegant: and convey a molt lively pic- 
ture of the. ſcene deſcribed :. while, at the 
ſame: time, the Style appears wholly artleſs 


-% cc Meanwhile the funeral proceeds; we fol- 
| « low; | 
4 Come to the ſepulchre : the body's plac'd 

e Upon the pile; lamented; whereupon 

4 This fiſter I was ſpeaking of, all wild, 

Ran to the flames with peril of her life. 

46 There! there! the frighted Famphilus be- 
„ trays 

« His well-diſſembled a 

& Runs up, and takes he 
„ cries, 

« Oh! my Glycerium! what is it you do? 

% Why, why endeavour to deſtroy yourtelf ? 
& Then ſhe, in ſuch a mauner that you thence 
6 Might eaſily perceive their long, long love, 
«© Threw herſelf back into his arms, and wept. 
“% Oh! how familiarly 1” | CoLMaAN. 


4 


long-hidden love; 
ound the waiſt, and 
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and unlaboured. Let us next conſider 


ſome Engliſh writere, who. come under thi, 
claſs. Lid. 


$ 25. Simplicity the Chara#eriftic of Tit. 
Torso, Style. 
Simplicity is the great beauty of Arch. 
biſho Tilloton's +a, 7, Tillotſon * 
long admired as an eloquent writer, 
and a model for preaching. But his elo. 
.quence, if we can call it lach, has been of. 
ten miſunderſtood. For if we include in 
the idea of eloquence, vehemence and 
trength, pictureſque deſcription, glowing 
figures, or correct arrangement of ſenten- 
ces, in all theſe parts of oratory the Arch. 
. biſhop is exceedingly deficient. His Style 
is always pure, indeed, and peripicuous, 
but careleſs and remiſs, too often feeble and 
languid; little beauty in the conſtruction 
of his ſentences, which are frequently ſuf- 
fered to drag unharmoniouſly ; ſeldom any 
attempt towards ſtrength or ſublimity. But, 
notwithſtanding theſe defects, ſuch a con- 
ſtant vein of good ſenſe and piety runs 
through his works, ſuch an earneſt and ſe- 
.Nous manner, and ſo much uſeful inſtruc. 
tion, conveyed in a Style ſo pure, natural, 
and unaffected, as will juſtly recommend 
him to high regard, as long as the Englih 
language remains; not, indeed, as a mo- 
del, of the higheſt eloquence, but as a ſim- 
ple and amiable writer, . whoſe manner is 
frongly expreſſive of great goodneſs and 
worth. I obſcrved 44 A that Simplicity 
of manner may be conſiſtent with ſome 


degree of negligence in Style; and it is 


only the beauty of that Simplicity which 
— the negligence of ſuch writers ſeem 
graceful. But, as appears in the Archbi- 
. negligence may ſometimes be c:r- 
ried ſo far as to impair the beauty of Sim- 
PHY. and make it border on a flat and 
anguid manner, Ii. 


$ 26. Simplicity. of Sir WILLIA Tits 
| PLE's Style. 
Sir William Temple is another remark- 
able writer in the Style of Simplicity. In 
point of ornament and c redneſs, he riſes 
a degree above Tillotſon ; though, for cor- 
rectneſs, he is not in the higheſt rank. A 
15 eaſy and flowing in him; he is excced- 
ingly harmonious; ſmoothneſs, and what 
may be called amznity, are the diſtinguiſk- 
ing characters of his manner; relaxing, 
ſometimes, as ſuch a manner will naturally 
do, into a prolix and remiſs Style: No 
writer whatever has ſtamped upon his Style 
a more 
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| lively impreſſion of his own cha- 
— In — — his works, we ſeem en- 
ga in converſation with him; we be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with him, not 
merely as an author, but as a man; and 
contract a friendſhip for him. He may be 
claſſed as ſtanding in the middle, between 
a negligent Simplicity, and the higheſt de- 

ree of Ornament which this character of 
Pyle admits. Blair. 


5 27. Simplicity of Mr. Apn1soN's 
Style. 


Of the latter of theſe, the higheſt, moſt 
correct, and ornamented degree of the ſim- 
ple manner, Mr. Addiſon 1s beyond doubt, 
in the Engliſh language, the moſt perfect 
example : and therefore, though not with- 
out ſome faults, he is, on the whole, the 
ſafeſt model for imitation, and the freeſt 
from conſiderable defects, which the lan- 
guage affords. Perſpicuous and pure he 
15 in the higheſt degree; his preciſion, in- 
deed, not very great; yet nearly as great 
as the ſubjects which he treats of require: 
the conſtruction of his ſentences eaſy, agree- 
able, and commonly very muſical; carry- 
ing a character of ſmoothneſs, more than 
of trength. In figurative E he is 
rich, particularly in ſimilies and meta- 
phors; which are ſo employed, as to ren- 
der his Style ſplendid without being gau- 
dy. There is not the leaſt affectation in 
his manner; we ſce no marks of labour; 
nothing forced or conitrained ; but great 
elegance joined with great eaſe and ſim- 
plicity. He is, in particular, diſtmguiſhed 
by a character of modeſty and of polite- 
neſs, which appears in all his writings. No 
author has a more popular and infinuating 
manner; and the great regard which he 
every where ſhews tor virtue and religion, 
recommends him highly. If he fails in 
any thing, it 15 in want of ſtrength and 
preciſion, which renders his manner, though 
perfectly ſuited to ſuch eſſays as he writes 
in the Spectator, not altogether a proper 
model for any of the higher and more ele- 
borate kinds of compoſition. Though the 
public have ever done much juſtice to his 
merit, yet the nature of his merit has not 
always been ſeen in its true light: for, 
though his poetry be elegant, he certainly 
bears a higher rank among the proſe wrir- 
ers, than he js intitled to among the poets; 
and, in proſe, his humour is of a much 

gher and more original ſtrain than his 


plaloſophy, The character of Sir Roger 


de Coverley diſcovers more genius than the 
critique on Milton. Lid. 


§ 28. Simplicity of Style newer awearies. 


Such authors as thoſe, whoſe characters 
I have been giving, one never tires of read- 
ing. There is nothing in their manner 
that ſtrains or fatigues our thoughts : we 
are pleaſed, without being dazzled by their 
luſtre. So powerful is the charm of Sim- 
plicity in an author of real genius, that it 
atones for many defects, and reconciles us 
to many a careleſs expreſhon. Hence, in 
all the moſt excellent authors, both in 
proſe and verſe, the ſimple and natural 
manner may be always remarked; al- 
though, other beauties being predominant, 
this form not their peculiar and diſtinguiſh- 
ing character. Thus Milton is finp'e in 
the midſt of all his grandeur; and De- 
moſthenes in the midft of all his vehe- 
mence. To grave and ſolemn writings, 
Simplicity of manner adds the more ve- 
nerable air. Accordingly, this has often 
been remarked as the prevailing character 
throughout all the facred Scriptures: and 
indeed no other character of Style was ſq 
much ſuited to the dignity of inſpiration. 

1bid. 


& 29. Lerd SHAFTSBURY deficient in 
Simplicity of Style. 

Of authors who, notwithſtanding many 
excellencies, have rendered their Style 
much lets beautiful by want of Simplicity, 
cannot give a more remarkable example 
than Lord Shaftſbury. This is an author 
on whom I have made obſervations ſeveral 
times before ; and ſhall now take leave of 
him, with giving his genera! character un- 
der this head. Coniiderable merit, doubt- 
leſs, he has. His works might be read 


with profit for the moral philoſophy which 


they contain, had he not filled them with 
ſo many oblique and invidious inſinuations 
againtt the Chriſtian Religion; thrown out, 
too, with ſo much ſplcen and ſatire, as do 
no honour to his memory, either as an au- 
thor or a man. His language has many 
beautics. It is firm and ſupported in an 
uncommon degree: it is rich and muſical. 
No Engliſh author, as I formerly ſhewed, 
has attended fo much to the regular con- 
ſtruction of his ſentences, both with reſpect 
to propriety, and with reſpect to cadence. 
All this gives ſo much elegance and pomp 
to his language, that there is no wonder it 
ſhouid hape been fometintes highly admir- 
ed. Ic greatly huri, however, by per- 
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petual ſtiffneſs and affectation. This is its 
capital fault. His © ogg ay expreſs no- 
thing with Simplicity. ſeems to have 
comſidered it as vulgar, and beneath the 
dignity of a man of quality, to ſpeak like 
other men. Hence he is ever in buſkins; 
full of circumlocutions and artificial ele- 
gance. In every ſentence, we ſee the 
marks of labour and art; nothing of that 
eaſe, which expreſſes a ſentiment coming 
natural and warm from the heart, Of 
figures and ornament of every kind, he is 
exceedingly fond; ſometimes happy in 
them ; but his fondneſs for them is too vi- 
fible ; and having once laid hold of ſome 
metaphor or alluſion that pleaſed him, he 
knows not how to part with it. What is 
moſt wonderful, he was a profeſſed admirer 
of Simplicity; is always extolling it in the 
ancients, and cenſuring the moderns for 
the want of it; though he departs from it 
himſelf as far as any one modern what- 
ever. Lord Shaftſbury poſſeſſed delicacy 
and refinement of taſte, to a degree that 
we may call exceſſive and ſickly; but he 
had little warmth of paſſion; few ſtrong or 
vigorous feelings: and the coldneſs of his 
character led him to that artificral and 
ſtately manner which appears in his writ- 
ings. He was fonder of nothing than of 
Wit and raillery; but he is far from be- 
ing happy in it. He attempts it often, 
but always awkwardly ; he is ſtiff, even in 
his pleaſantry; and laughs in form, like an 
author, and not like a man“. 

From the account which I have given 
of Lord Shaftfbury*s manner, it may caſily 
be imagined, that he would miſlead many 
who blindly admired him. Nothing 1s 
more dangerous to the tribe of imitators, 
than an author, who with many impoſing 
beaunes, has alio ſome very conſiderable 
blemiſhes. This is fully exemplified in 
Mr. Blackwall cf Aberdeen, the author of 
the Lite of Homer, the Letters on Mytho- 
logy, and the Court of Auguſtus; a writer 
of conſiderable learning, and of ingenuity 
alio; but infected with an extravagant love 
of an artificial Style, and of that parade of 


It may, perhaps, be not unworthy of being 
mentioned, that the firſt edition of his Enquiry 
into Virtue was publithed, ſurreptitiouſiy I be- 
heve, in a ſeparate form, in the year 1699; and 
is ſometimes to be met with: by comparing 
wiich with the corrected edition of the ſame 
treatiſe, as it now ſtands among his works, we 
fee one of the moſt curious and uſeful examples, 
that I know, of what is called Line Labor ; the art 
of pelithing language, breaking long ſentences, 
and working up an imperfect draught into a high- 
by -Hiniched performance. | 
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ligent of leſſer graces, but pours himicit 


language which diſtinguiſhes the Shafiſhy. 
tean manner. _ 

Having now ſaid ſo much to recommend 
Simplicity, or the eaſy and natural manne; 
of writing, and having pointed out the de. 
fects of an oppoſite manner; in order to 
prevent miſtakes on this ſubject, it is ne. 
ceſſary for me to obſerve, that it is very 
poſſible for an author to write ſimply, and 
yet not beautifully. One may be free from 
affectation, and not haye merit. The beau. 
tiful Simplicity ſuppoſes an author to pof. 
ſeſs real genius; to write with ſolidity, pu- 
rity, and livelineſs of imagination. In this 
caſe, the fimplicity or unaffectedneſs of his 
manner, is the crowning ornament; it 
heightens every other beauty; it is the 
dreſs of nature, without which all beauties 
are imperfect. But if mere unaſtectedneſs 
were ſufficient to conſtitute the beauty of 
Style, weak, trifling, and dull writers might 
often lay claim to this beauty. And ac- 
cordingly we frequently meet with pre. 
tended critics, who extol the dulleſt writers 
on account of what they call the“ Chaſte 
Simplicity of their manner ;** which, in 
truth, 15 no other than the abſence of every 
ornament, through the mere want of ge- 
nius and imagination. We muſt diſtin- 
guiſh, therefore, between that Simplicity 
which accompanies true genius, and which 
is perfectly compatible with every proper 
ornament of Style; and that which 15 no 
other than a careleſs and flovenly manner, 
Indeed the diſtinction is eaſily made from 
the effect produced. The one never fails 
to intereſt the reader; the other is inſipid 
and tireſome. Blair. 


& 30. Ou the Vebement STYLE. 


I proceed to mention one other manner 
or character of Style, different from any 
that I have yet ſpoken of; which may be 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Vehe- 
ment. This always implics ſtrength; and 
is not, by any means, inconſiſtent with 
Simplicity: but, in its predominant cha- 
racter, is diſhnguiſhable from either the 
ſtrong or the ſimple manner. It has a pe- 
culiar ardour; it is a glowing Style; the 
language of a man, whoſe imagination and 

afſions are heated, and ſtrongly affected 
bh what he writes ; who is therefore neg- 
forth with the rapidity and fulne(s of a 
torrent. It belongs to the higher kinds 0: 
oratory ; and indeed is rather expected 
from a man who is ſpeaking, than from 
one who is Writing in his clolet. "The ora- 
dio, 
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tions of Demoſthenes furniſh the full and 
perſect example of this ſpecies of Style. 
Blai 


*. 


$ 31. Lord BoLinGBROKE excelled in the 
Vehement Style. 


Among Engliſh writers, the one who has 
moſt of this character. though mixed, in- 
deed, with ſeveral defects, is Lord Boling- 
broke. Bolingbroke was formed by na- 
ture to be a factious leader; the dema- 
gogue of a popular aſſembly. According - 
ly, the Style that runs through all his po- 
itical writings, 1s that of one declaiming 
with heat, rather than writing with delibe- 
ration. He abounds in rhetorical figures; 
and pours himſelf forth with great impe- 
tuoſity. He is copious to a fault; places 
the ſame thought before us in many diffe- 
rent views; but generally with life and 
ardour. He is bold, rather than correct; 
a torrent that flows ſtrong, but often mud- 
dy. His ſentences are varied as to length 
and ſhortneſs; inclining, however, molt to 
long periods, ſometimes including paren- 
theſes, and frequently crowding and heap- 
ing a multitude of things upon one ano- 
ther, as naturally happens in the warmth of 
ſpeaking. In the choice of his words, there 
15 great felicity and preciſion. In exact 
conſtruction of ſentences, he is much in- 
ferior to Lord Shaftſbury; but greatly ſu- 
perior to him in life and eaſe. Upon the 
whole, his merit, as a writer, would have 
been very conſiderable, if his matter had 
equalled his Style. But whilſt we find 
many things to commend in the latter, in 
the former, as I before remarked, we can 
hardly find any thing to commend. In 
his reaſonings, for the moſt part, he is 
timſy and falſe; in his political writings, 
factious: in what he calls his philoſophical 
ones, irreligious and ſophittical in the high- 
et degree. Ibid. 


$ 32. Directions for forming a STYLE. 


It will be more to the purpoſe, that I 
conclude theſe diſſertations upon Style with 
a few directions concerning the proper me- 
thod of attaining a good Style in general; 
leaving the particular character of that 
Style to be either formed by the ſubject 
on which we write, or prompted by the 
bent of genius. 

The firſt direction which I give for this 
Purpoſe, is, to Rudy clear ideas on the ſub- 
ject concerning which we are to write or 
ſpeak. This is a direction which may at 
firſt appear to have ſmall relation to Style. 


Its relation to it, however, is extremely 
cloſe. The foundation of all good Style, 
is good ſenſe, accompanied with a lively 
imagination. The Style and thoughts of 
a writer are ſo intimately connected, that, 
as I have ſeveral times hinted, it is fre- 
quently hard to diſtinguiſh them. Where- 
ever the impreſſions of things upon our 
minds are faint and indiſtinQ, or perplexed 
and confuſed, our Style in treating of ſuch 
things will infallibly be ſo too. Whereas, 
what we conceive clearly and feel ſtrong- 
ly, we will naturally expreſs with clearneſs 
and with ſtrength. This, then, we may be 
aſſured, is a capital rule as to Style, to 
think cloſely of the ſubjeR, till we have 
attained a full and diſtinct view of the 
matter which we are to clothe in words, 
till we become warm and intereſted in it; 
then, and not till then, ſhall we find ex- 

reſſion begin to flow. Generally ſpeak- 
ing, the beſt and moſt proper expreſſions, 
are thoſe which a clear view of the ſubject 
ſuggeſts, without much labour or enquiry 
after them. This is Quinctilian's obſerva- 
tion, Lib. viii. c. 1. Plerumque optima 
« verba rebus cohærent, et cernuntur ſuo 
« Iumine. At nos quæ rimus illa, tan- 
« quam lateant ſeque ſubducant. Ita nun- 
« quam putamus verba eſſe circa id de 
& quo dicendum eſt; ſed ex alus locis pe- 
ec timus, et inventis vim aiſerimus “.“ 


Bid. 


Practice neceſary fer forming a 
STYLE. 

In the ſecond place, in order to form 
a good Style, the frequent practice of 
compoſing is indiſpenſably neceſſary. Ma- 
ny rules concerning Style I have delivered; 
but no rules will anſwer the end without 
exerciſe and habit. At the ſame time, it 
is not every ſort of compoſing that will 
improve Style. This is ſo far from bein 
the caſe, that by frequent careleſs . 
haſty compoſition, we ſhall acquire cer- 
tainly a very bad Style; we ſhall have 
more trouble afterwards in unlearning 
faults, and correcting negligences, than if 
we had not been accuſtomed to compo- 
ſition at all. In the beginning, therefore, 


9 33. 


„ The moſt proper words for the moſt part 
« adhere to the thoughts which are to be exprei- 
& ſed by them, and may be diſcovered as by their 
C gown light. But we hunt after them, as if they 
« were hidden, and only to be found in a corner. 
« Hence, inſtead of conceiving the words to lie 
« near the ſubjeR, we go in queſt of them to 
« ſome other quarter, and endeavour to give force 
« to the expreſſions we have found out.“ 
O 2 we 
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we ought to write ſlowly, and with much 
care. Let the facility and ſpeed of writing, 
be the fruit 6s longer practice. Moram et 
« {olicitudinem,”” ſays Quin&titan with the 
greateſt reaſon, L. x. c. 3. © initiis impero. 
Nam primum hoc conſtituendum ac obti- 
« nendum eſt, ut quam optime ſcribamus : 
« celeritatem dabit conſuetudo. Paulatim 
« res facilits ſe oſtendent, verba reſponde- 
bunt, compoſitio proſequetur. Cuncta 
« denique ut in familia bene inſtituta in 
« officio erunt. Summa hc eſt rei: citò 
« ſcribendo non fit ut bene ſeribatur; bene 
« ſcribendo, fit ut citd *. Blair. 


& 34. Teo anxious a Care about WorDs 
to be avoided. 

We muſt obſerve, however, that there 
may be an extreme 1n too great and anx- 
ious a care about Words. We muſt not 
retard the courſe of thought, nor ccol the 
heat of imagination, by pauſing too long 
on every word we employ. There is, on 
certain occaſions, a glow of compoſition 
which ſhould be kept up, if we hope to 
exprefs ourſelves happily, though at the 
expence of allowing ſome inadvertencies 
to paſs, A more ſevere examination 
of theſe mult be left to be the work of 
correction. For if the practice of compo- 
ſition be uſtful, the laborious work of cor- 
recting is no leſs ſo; it is indeed abſolutely 
neceſſary to our reaping any benefit from 
the habit of compoſition. What we have 
written, ſhould be laid by for ſome little 
ume, till the ardour of compoſition be pail, 
till the fondneſs for the expreſſions we 
have uſed be worn off, and the expreſſions 
themſelves be forgotten; and then review- 
ing our work with a cool and critical eye, 
as if it were the performance of another, 
we ſhall diſcern many imperfections which 
at firſt eſcaped us. Then is the ſeaſon for 
pruning redundancies; for weightng the 
arrangement of ſentences; for attending to 
the juncture and connecting particles; and 
bringing Style into a — correct, and 
ſupported form. This « Lime Labor” 
muit be ſubmitted to by all who would 

* © I enjoin that ſuch as are beginning the 
{© practice of compoſition, write ſtowly, and with 
anxious deliberation. Their great object at firſt 
& ſhould be, to write as well as potſible ; prac- 
te tice will enable them to write ſpeedily. By 
& degrees matter will offer itſelf ſtill more rea- 
« dily ; words will be at hand; compoſition will 
« flow ; every thing, as in the arrangement of 
© a well-ordered family, will preſent itſelf in 
ce its proper place. The ſum of the whole is this: 
« by talty compoſition, we ſhall never acquire 


the art of compoſing well; by writing well, 
* we ſhall come to write ſpeedily.“ 
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communicate their * with pro 
advantage to others; and ſome practice in 
it will ſoon ſharpen their eye to the moſt 
neceſſary objects of attention, and rendey 
it a much more eaſy and praQticable work 
than might at firſt be imagined. llid, 


§ 35. An Acquaintance with the beſt Al. 
thors neceſſary to the Formation of 4 
STYLE. 


In the third place, with reſpect to the 
aſſiſtance that is to be gained from the 
writings of others, it is obvious that we 
ought to render ourſelves well acquainted 
with the Style of the beſt authors. This i; 
requiſite, both in order to form a juſt taſte 
in Style, and to ſupply us with a full 
ſtock of words on every ſubject. In read. 
ing authors with a view to Style, atten. 
tion ſhould be given to the peculiarities of 
their different manners; and in this and 
former Lectures I have endeavoured to 
ſuggeſt ſeveral things that may be uſeful 
in this view. I know no exerciſe that will 
be found more uſeful for acquiring a pro- 
per Style, than to tranſlate ſome pailage 
from an eminent Engliſh author, into our 
own words. What I mean 1s, to take, 
for inſtance, ſome page of one of Mr, 
Addiſon's Spectators, and read it caretuily 
over two or three times, till we have got 
a firm hold of the thoughts contained in it; 
then to lay aſide the book; to attempt to 
write out the paſſage from memory, in 
the beſt way we can; and having done ſo, 
next to open the book, and compare what 
we have written with the ſtyle of the au- 
thor. Such an exerciſe will, by compa- 
riſon, ſhew us where the defects of our 
Style lie; will lead us to the proper attcn- 
tions for rectifying them; and, among 
the different ways in which the fame 
thought may be expreſſed, will make us 
perceive that which is the molt OY 

i. 


& 36. A ſervile Imitation to be avoided. 


In the fourth place, I muſt caution, at 
the ſame time, againſt a ſervile imitation 
of any one author whatever. This is al- 
ways dangerous. It hampers genius; u 
is likely to produce a ſtiff manner; and 
thoſe who are given to cloſe imitauon, ge- 
nerally imitate an author's faults as well as 
his beauties. No man will ever become 
a good writer, or ſpeaker, who has not 
ſome degree of confidence to follow his 
own genius. We ought to beware, in 
particular, of adopting any author's noted 


phraſes, or tranſeribing paſſages from Le 
Su 
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zuch a habit will prove fatal to all genuine 
compoſition. Infinitely better it is to have 
ſomething that is our own, though of mo- 
derate beauty, than to affect to ſhine in 
borrowed ornaments, which will, at laſt, 
betray the utter poverty of our genius. 
On theſe heads of compoſing, correcting, 
reading, and imitating, I adviſe every 
ſtudent of oratory to conſult what Quincti- 
lian has delivered in the Tenth Book of 
his Inſtitutions, where he will find a va- 
riety of excellent obſervations and direc- 
tions, that well deſerve attention. Blair. 


$ 37» STYLE mu? be adapted to the 
Subject. 


In the fifth place, it is an obvious but 


material rule, with reſpect to Style, that 


we always ſtudy to adapt it to the ſubjeR, 
and alſo to the capacity of our hearers, 
if we are to ſpeak in public. Nothin 

merits the name of eloquent or beauiiful 
which is not ſuited to the occaſion, and to 
the perſons to whom it is addreſſed. It 
is to the laſt degree awkward and abſurd, 
to attempt a poetical florid Style, on oc- 
cahons when it ſhould be our buſineſs 
only to argue and r-aſon ; or to ſpeak with 
elaborate pomp of expreſſion, before per- 
ſons who comprehend nothing oi it, and 
who can only ſtare at our unſcaſonable 
magnificence. Theſe are defects not fo 
much 1n point of Style, as, what is much 
worſe, in point of common ſenſe, When 
we begin to write or ſpeak, we ought 
previouſly to fix in our minds a clear con- 
ception of the end to be aimed at; to keep 
this ſteadily in our view, and to ſuit our 
dtyle to it. If we do not ſacrifice to this 


great object every ill-timed ornament that 


may occur to our fancy, we are unpardon- 
able; and though children and fools may 
admire, men of ſenſe will laugh at us and 
our Style, | 1bid, 


938. Attention to STYLE muſt not detract 
from Attention to THOUGHT. 


In the laſt place, I cannot conclude the 
ſubject without this admonition, that, in 
any caſe, and on any occaſion, attention 
to Style mult not engroſs us ſo much, as 
to detract from a higaec degree of atten- 


tion to the Thoughts, «„ Curam verbo- . 


rum,“ ſays the great Roman Critic, 
rerum volo eſſe tohcitudinem *.? A 
direction the more neceſlary, as the pre- 


„To your expreſſion be attentive ; but about 
Your matter be ſolicitous.“ 


ſent taſte of the ape, in writing, ſeems to 
lean more to Style than to Thought. It 
is much eaſier to dreſs up trivial and com- 


men ſentiments with ſome beauty of ex- 


reſſion, than to. afford a fund of vigorous, 
ingenious, and uſeful thoughts. The lat- 
ter requires true genius; the former may 
be attained by induſtry, with the help of 
very ſuperficial parts. Hence, we find ſo 
many writers frivolouſly rich in Style, but 
wretchedly poor in ſentiment. The public 
ear is now ſo much accuſtomed to a cor- 
rect and ornamented Style, that no writer 
can, with ſafety, negle& the ſtudy of it. 
Put he is a contemptible one, wio does not 
look to ſomething beyond it; who does 
not lay the chief ſtreſs upon his matter, and 


_ employ ſuch ornaments of Style to recom = 


mend it, as are manly, nat foppiſh. 
« Majore animo,”” ſays the writer whom 
I have ſo often quoted, “ aggredienda eſt 
« eloquentia ; quz fi toto corpore valet, 
« ungues pohre et capillum componere, 
ce non exiſtimabit ad curam ſuam pertinere. 
« Ornatus et virilis et fortis et ſanctus itt; 
« nec effeminatam levitatem et fuco emen- 
« titum colorem amet; ſanguine et virt- 


« bus niteat “.“ Lid. 
$ 39. Of the Riſe of Portry among the 
ROMANS. 


The Romans, in the infancy of their 
ſtate, were entirely rude and unpoliſhed. 
They came from ſhepherds; they were 
increaſed from the refuſe of the nations 
around them ; and their manners agreed 
with their original. As they lived waolly 
on tilling their ground at home, or on plun- 
der from their neighbours, war was their bu- 
ſineſs, and agriculture the chief art they fol- 
lowed. Long after this, when they had 
ſpread their conqueſts over a great part of 
Italy, and began to make a conſiderable 
figure in the world, — even their great men 
retained a roughneſs, which they raiſed into 
a virtue, by calling it Roman Spirit; and 
which might often much better have been 
called Roman Barbarity. It ſeems to me, 
that there was more of auſterity than jul- 
tice, and more of infolence than courage, 


* « A higher ſpirit ought to animate thote 
e who ſtudy eloquence. They ought to contult 
«© the health and ſoundneſs of the whole body, 
« rather than bend their attention to ſuch tritling 
« objects as paring the nails, and dretling the 
« hair. Let ornament be manly and chaſte, 
« without effeminate gaiety, or artificial colour- 
„ing; let it ſhine wW.th the glow vi Health ang 
% frength.” | 
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in ſome of their moſt celebrated actions. 
However that be, this is certain, that the 

were at firſt a nation of ſoldiers and hut. 
bandmen: roughneſs was long an applaud- 
ed character among them; and a fort of 
ruſticity reigned, even in their ſenate- 
houſe. 

In a nation originally of ſuch a temper as 
this, taken up almoſt always in extending 
their territories, very often in ſettling the 
balance of power among themſelves, and 
not unfrequently in both theſe at the ſame 
time, it was long before the politer arts 
made any appearance; and very long be- 
fore they took root or flouriſhed to an 
degree. Poetry was the firſt that did ſo; 
but ſuch a poetry, as one might expect 
among a warlike, buſted, unpoliſhed peo- 

le. 
5 Not to enquire about the ſongs of tri- 
umph, mentioned even in Romulus's time, 
there was certainly ſomething of poetry 
among them in the next reign under Nu- 
ma: a prince, who pretended to converſe 
with the Muſes, as well as with Egeria; 
and who might poſſibly himſelf have made 
the verſes which the Salian prieſts ſung in 
his time. Pythagoras, either in the ſame 
reign, or if you pleaſe ſome time after, 
gave the Romans a tincture of poetry as 
well as of philoſophy; for Cicero aſſures us, 
that the Pythagoreans made great uſe of 
poetry and muſic : and probably they, 
like our old Druids, delivered moſt of their 
precepts in verſe. Indeed the chief em- 
ee of poetry, in that and the fol- 
owing ages, among the Romans, was of 
a religious kind. Their very prayers, 
and perhaps their whole liturgy, was 
poetical. They had alſo a ſort of pro- 
phetic or ſacred writers, who ſeem to have 


wrote generally in verſe; and were ſo nu- 


merous, that there were above two thou- 
ſand of their volumes remaining even to 
Auguſtus's time. They had a kind of 
plays too, in theſe early times, derived 
from what they had ſeen of the Tuſcan 
actors, when ſent for to Rome to expiate 
a plague that raged in the city. "Theſe 
ſeem to have been either like our dumb- 
ſhews, or elſe a kind of extempore farces ; 
a thing to this day a good deal in uſe all 
over Italy, and in Tuſcany. In a more 
part:cular manner add to theſe, that ex- 
tempore kind of jeſting dialogues, begun 
at their harveſt and vircage feaſts; and 
carried on ſo rudely and abuſively after- 
wards, as to occalion a very ſevere law 
10 reſtrain their licentiouſneſs—and thoſe 
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lovers of poetry and good eating, wh; 
ſeem to Xx attended the r the 


richer ſort, much like the old provinciq 
poets, or our own Britiſh bards, and (an 

there, to ſome inſtrument of muſic, the 
atchievements of their anceſtors, and the 
noble deeds of thoſe who had gone before 
them, to inflame others to Plow their 
great examples. 

The names of almoſt all theſe poets ſleey 
in peace with all their works; and, if we 
may take the word of the other Roman 
writers of a better age, it is no great loſz 
to us. One of their beſt poets repreſents 
them as very obſcure and very contemp- 
tible ; one of their beſt hiſtorians avoids 
quoting them, as too berbarous for po. 


liter ears; and one of their moſt judicious ' 


emperors ordered the greateſt part of 
their writings to be burnt, that the world 
might be troubled with them no longer, 

All theſe poets therefore may very well 
be dropt in the account: there being no- 
thing remaining of their works ; and pro- 
bably no merit to be found in them, if 
they had remained. And ſo we may date 
the beginning of the Roman poeery from 
Livius Andronicus, the firſt of their poets 
of whom any thing does remain to us; and 
from whom the Romans themſelves ſeem 
to have dated the beginning of their poetry, 
even in the Auguſtan age. 

The firſt kind of poetry that was follow- 
ed with any ſucceſs among the Romans, 
was that for the ſtage. 'They were a very 
religious people; and ſtage plays in thoſe 
times, made no inconſiderable part in their 
public devotions; it is hence, perhaps, that 
the greateſt number of their oldeſt poets, of 
whom we have any remains, andindeed al- 
moſt all of them, are dramatic poets. Spence. 


$ 40. Of Livius, Nævius, and Ex- 


NIUS. 


The foremoſt in this liſt, were Livius, 


Nævius, and Ennius. Livius's firſt play 
(and it was the firſt written play that ever 
appeared at Rome, whence perhaps Ho- 
race calls him Livius Scriptor) was acted 
in the 514th year from the building of the 
city, He ſeems to. have got whatever re- 
putation he had, rather as their firſt, than 
as a good writer; for Cicero, who ad- 
mired theſe old poets more than they 
were afterwards 1 is forced to gie 
up Livius; and ſays, that his pieces did 
not deſerve a ſecond reading. 
for ſome time the ſole writer for the ſtage; 
till Nævius roſe to rival him, and proba- 


bly 


He was. 


was the beſt fitted by nature. 
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bly far exceeded his maſter. Nzvius 
ventured too on an epic, or rather an hiſto- 
nical poem, on the firſt Carthaginian war. 
Ennius followed his ſteps in this, as well 
as in the dramatic way; and ſeems to 
have excelled him as much as he bad ex- 
celled Livius; ſo much at leaſt, that Lu- 


cretius ſays of him, „ That he was the 


firſt of their poets who deſerved a laſting 
crown from the Muſes.” Theſe three 

ts were actors as well as poets ; and 
ſeem all of them to have wrote whatever 
was wanted for the ſtage, rather than to 
have conſulted their own turn or genius. 
Each of them publiſhed, ſometimes tra- 
gedies, ſometimes comedies, and ſome- 
times a kind of dramatic fatircs ; ſuch ſa- 
tires, I ſuppoſe, as had been occaſioned by 
the extempore poetry that had been in fa- 
ſhion the century before them. All the 
moſt celebra ed dramatic writers of anti- 
quity excel only in one kind. There is no 
tragedy of Terence, or Menander; and 
no comedy of Actius, or Euripides. But 
theſe firſt dramatic poets, among the Ro- 
mans, attempted every thing indifferently; 
juſt as the preſent fancy, or the demand 
of the people, led them. 

The quiet the Romans enjoyed after the 
ſecond Punic war, when they had humbled 
their great rival Carthage; and their car- 
rying on their conqueſts afterwards, with- 
out any great diticulties, into Greece,— 
gave them leiſure and opportunities for 
making very great improvements in their 
poetry. Their dramatic writers began to 
act with more ſteadineſs and judgment; 


they followed one point of view; they had 


the benefit of the excellent patterns the 
Greek writers had ſet them; and formed 
themſelves on thoſe models. Spence, 


$ 41. Of PLavuTvs. 


Plautus was the firſt that conſulted his 
own genius, and conkned himſelf to that 
ſpecies of dramatic writing, for which he 
5 Indeed, his 
comedy (like the old comedy at Athens) 
is of a ruder kind, aud far enough from 
the poliſh that was afterwards given it 
among the Romans. His jeſts are often 
rough, and his wit coarſe; but there is a 
ſtrength and ſpirit in him, that make one 
read him with pleaſure: at leaſt he is 
much to be commended for being the firſt 
that confidered what he was molt capable 
cf excelling in, and not endeavouring to 
ſhine in too many different ways at once. 


Cacilius followed his example in this ar- 


ticular; but improved their comedy ſo 
much beyond him, that he is named by 
Cicero, as perhaps the belt of all the comig 
writers they ever had. This high cha- 
racter of him was not for his language, 
which is given up by Cicero himſelf as 
faulty and incorre&t; but either for the 
dignity of his characters, or the ſtrength 
and weight of his ſentiments. Ibid. 


$ 42. Of TERENCE. 


Terence made his firſt appearance when 
Cxcilius was in high reputation, It is 
ſaid, that when he offered his firſt play to 
the Ediles, they ſent him with it to Cæci- 
lius for his judgment of the piece. Cæci- 
lius was at ſupper when he came to him; 
and as Terence was dreſt very meanly, he 
was placed on a little ſtool, and deſired to 
read away: but upon his having read a very 
few lines only, Cæcilius altered his beha- 
viour, and placed him next himſelf at the 
table. They all admired him as a ring 
genius; and the applauſe he received from 
the public, anſwered the compliments they 
had made him in private. His Eunuchus, 
in particular, was acted twice in one day; 
and he was paid more for that piece than 
ever had been given before for a comedy: 
and yet, by the way, it was not much above 
thirty pounds. We may ſee by that, and 
the reſt of his plays which remain to us, 
to what a degree of exactneſs and elegance 
the Roman comedy was arrived m his 
time. There 15 a beautiful ſimplicity, 
which reigns through all his works. There 
is no ſearching aſter wit, and no oſtenta- 
tion of ornament in bim. All his ſpeakers 
teem to ſay juſt what they ſhould ſay, and 
no more. The ſtory is always going on 
and goes on juſt as it cught. This whole 
age, long before Terence and long after, 
is rather remarkable for flrengch than 
beauty in writing. Were we to compare 
it with the following age, the compohtons 
of this would appear to theſe of the Au- 
guſlan, as the Doric order in building if 
compared with the Corinthian; but Te— 
rence's work is to thoſe of the Auguitan 
age, as the Ionic is to the Corinthian or- 
der: it is not ſo ornamented, or ſo rich: 
but nothing can be more exact and pleaſing. 
The Roman language itſelf, in his hands, 
ſcems to be improved beyond what one 
could ever expect; and to be advanced al- 
moſt a hundred years forwarder than the 
times he lived in. There are ſome wha look. 
upon this as one of the ſtrangeſt phenomena, 
in the learned world: but it is a phæno- 
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menon which may be well enough explain- 
ed from Cicero. He ſays, * that in ſeveral 
families the Roman language was ſpoken 
in perfection, even in thoſe times 3? and 
inſtances particularly in the families of the 
Lælii and the Scipio's. Every one knows 
that Terence was extremely intimate in 
both theſe families : and as the Janguage 
of his pieces is that of familiar converſa- 
tion, he had indeed little more to do, than 
to write as they talked at their tables. 
Perhaps, too, he was obliged to Scipio and 
Lz=lius, for more than their bare conver- 
ſations. That is not at all impoſſible ; and 
indeed the Romans themſelves ſeem gene- 
rally to have imagined, that he was aſſiſted 
by them in the writing part too. If it was 
really fo, that will account ftul better for 
the elegance of the language in his plays: 
becauſe Terence himſelf was born out of 
Italy; and though he was brought thither 
very young, he received the firſt part of 
his education in a family, where they 
might not ſpeak with ſo much correctneſs 
as Lælius and Scipio had been uſed to 
from their very infancy. Thus much for 
the language of Terence's plays: as for 
the reſt, it ſeems, from what he ſays him- 
ſelf, that his moſt uſual method was to 
take his plans chiefly, and his characters 
wholly, from the Greek comic poets. 
Thoſe who fay that he tranſlated all the 
comedies of Menander, certainly carry the 
matter too far. They were probably more 
than Terence ever wrote. Indeed this 
would be more likely to be true of Afra- 
nius than Terence; though, I ſuppoſe, it 
would ſcarce hold, were we to take both 
of them together. Spence. 


& 43. Of AFRANIUS. 


We have a very great loſs in the works 
of Afranius: for he was regarded, even 
in the Auguſtan age, as the moſt exact 
imitator of Menander. He owns himſelf, 
that he had no reſtraint in copying him ; 
or any other of the Greek comic writers, 
wherever they ſet him a good example. 
Afranius's ſtories and perſons were Ro- 
man, as Terence's were Grecian. This 
was looked on as ſo material a point in 
thoſe days, that it made two different ſpe- 
cies of comedy. Thoſe on a Greek ſtory 
were called, Palliatæ; and thoſe on a Ro- 
man, Togatz, Terence excelled ail the 
Roman. poets in the former, and Afranius 
in the latter, bis, 
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$ 44 Of Pacvvivs and AcTrys, 


About the fame time that comedy wy, 
improved ſo conſiderably, Pacuvius and 
Actius (one a conte ary of Terence, 
and the other of Aframus) carried tragedy 
as far towards perfection as it ever arrived 
in Roman all The ſtep from Enniuz 
to Pacuvius was a very great one; ſo 

eat, that he was reckoned, in Cicero; 
time, the beſt of all their tragic poetz, 
Pacuvius, as well as 'Terence, enjoyed the 
acquaintance and friendſhip of Lzlius and 
Scipio; but he did not profit ſo much by 
it, as to the improvement of his language, 
Indeed his ſtyle was not. to be the common 
converſation ſtyle, as Terence's was; and 
all the ſtiffenings given to it, might take 
juſt as much from its elegance as they 
added to its dignity. What is remarkable 
in him, 15, that he was almoſt as eminent 
for 2 as he was for poetry. He 
made the decorations for his own plays; 
and Pliny ſpeaks of ſome paintings by 
him, in a temple of Hercules, as the moſt 
celebrated work of their kind, done by 
any Roman of condition after Fabius Pic. 
tor. Actius began to publiſh when Pa- 
cuvius was leaving of: his language was 
not ſo fine, nor his verſes fo well-tnrned, 
even as thoſe of his predeceſſor. There is 
a remarkable ſtory of him, in an old critic, 
which, as it may give ſome light into their 
different manners of writing, may be worth 
relating. Pacuvius, in his old age, retired 
to Tarentum, to enjoy the ſoft air and mild 
winters of that place. As Actius was ob- 
liged, on ſome affairs, to make a journey 
into Afia, he took Tarentum in his way, 
and ſtaid there ſome days with Pacuvius, 
It was in this viſit that he read his tragedy 
of Atreus to him, and defired his opinion 
of it. Old Pacuvius, after hearing it out, 
told him very honeſtly, that the poetry was 
ſonorous and majeſtic, but that it ſeemed 
to him too ſtiff and harſh. Actius replied, 
that he was himſelf very ſenſible of that 
fault in his writings; but that he was not 
at all ſorry for it: „for,“ ſays he, « I 
have always been of opinion, that it is the 
ſame with writers as with fruits; among 
which, thoſe that are moſt ſoft and palata- 
ble, decay the ſooneſt; whereas thoſe of a 
rough taite laſt the longer, and have the 
finer reliſh, when once they come to be 
mellowed by time.” — Whether this ſtyle 
ever came to be thus mellowed, I very 
much doubt; however that was, it 15 2 

point 
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int that ſeems generally allowed, that he 
Pa Pacuvius were the two beſt tragic 
poets the Romans ever had. Spence. 


$ 45. Of the Riſe of Satire: Of Luct- 


t1vs, LUCRETIUS, and CATULLUS., 


All this while, that is, for above one 
hundred years, the ſtage, as you ſee, was 
almoſt ſolely in poſſeſion of the Roman 
poets. It was now time for the other kinds 
of poetry to have their turn; however, the 
firſt that ſprung up and flouriſhed to any 
degree, was full a cyon from the {ame root. 
What I mean, is Satire; the produce of 
the old comedy. This kind of poetry had 
been attempted in a different manner by 
ſome of the former writers, and in parti- 
cular by Ennius: but it was ſo altered aud 
ſo improved by Lucilius, that he was called 
the inventor of it. This was a kind of 
poetry wholly of the Roman growth; and 
the only one they had that was ſo; and 
even as to this, Lucilius improved it a good 
deal by the ſ.de lights he borrowed from 
the old comedy at Athens. Not long at- 
ter, Lucretius brought their poetry ac- 
quainted with philoſophy : and Catullus 
began to ſhew the Romans ſomething of 
the excellence of the Greek lyric poets. 
Lucretius diſcovers a great deal of ſpirit, 
wherever his ſubject will give him leave; 
and the firſt moment he ſteps a little aſide 
from it, in all his digreſſions, he is fuller 
of life and fire, and appears to have been 
of a more poetical turn, than Virgil him- 
ſelf; which is partly acknowledged in the 
fine compliment the latter ſeems to pay 
him in his Georgics. His ſubject often 
obliges him to go on heavily for an hun- 
dred lines together : but wherever he 
breaks out, he breaks out like lightning 
from a dark cloud ; all at orice, with force 
and brightneſs. His character, in this, 
agrees with what is ſaid of him: that a 
philtre he took had given him a frenzy, 
and that he wrote in his lucid intervals. 
He and Catullus wrote, when letters in 
general began to flouriſh at Rome much 
more than ever they had done. Catullus 
was too wiſe to rival him; and was the 
moſt-admired of all his cotemporaries, in 
all the different ways of writing he at- 
tempted. His odes perhaps are the leaſt 
valuable part of his works. The ſtrokes 
of ſatire in his epigrams are very ſevere; 
and the deſcriptions in his Idylliums, very 
full and pictureſque. He paints ſtrongly; 
but all his paintings have more of force 


than elegance, and put one more in mind 
of Homer than Virgil. | 

With theſe 1 ſhall chuſe to cloſe the firſt 
age of the Roman poetry: an age more 
remarkable for ſtrength than for refine- 
ment in writing. I have dwelt longer on 
it perhaps than I ought; but the order 
a | ſucceſſion of theſe poets wanted much 
to be ſettled: and I was obliged to ſay 
{omething of each of them, becauſe I may 
have recourſe to each on ſome occaſion ar 
another, in ſhewing you my collection. 
All that remains to us of the poetical 
works of this age, are the miſcellaneous 
poems of Carullus ; the philoſophical poem 
of Lucretius ; fix comedies by Terence; 
and twenty by Plautus. Of all the reſt, 
there is nothing left us, except ſuch paſ- 
{ages from their works as happened to be 
quoted by the ancient writers, and Par- 
ticularly by Cicero and the old critics. 


Ibid. 
$ 46. Of the Criticiſms of Cictro, Ho- 


RACE,and QUINCTILIAN on the above 

Writcrs. : 

The beit way to ſettle the characters 
and merits of theſe poets of the firſt age, 
where ſo little of their own works remains, 
is by conſidering what is ſaid of them by 
the other Roman writers, who were well 
acquainted with their works. The beſt of 
the Roman critics we can conſult now, and 
perhaps the belt they ever had, are Cicero, 
Horace, and Quinctilian. If we compare 
their ſentiments of theſe poets together, 
we ſhall find a diſagreement in them; but 


a diſagreement which I think may be ac- 


counted for, without any great difliculty. 
Cicero (as he lived before the Roman 
poetry was brought to perfe&Gion, and 
oſſibly as no very good judge of poetr 
bimſclf ) ſeems to Think é kiokly of 
them than the others. He gives up Li- 
vius indeed ; but then he makes it up in 
commending Nævius. All the other comic 
poets he quotes often with reſpe& ; and as 
to the tragic, he carries it ſo far as to ſeem 
ſtrongly inclined to oppoſe old Ennius to 
Eſchilus, Pacuvius to Sophocles, and Ac- 
tius to Euripides. — This high notion of the 


old poets was probably the general faſhion _ 


in his time; and it continued afterwards 
(eſpecially among the more elderly ſort of 


people) in the Auguſtan age; and indeed 


much longer. Horace, in his epittle to 
Auguſtus, combats it as a vulgar error in 
his time; aud perhaps it was an error 
from which that prince himſelf was not 

wholly 
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wholly free. However that be, Horace, 
on this occaſion, enters into the queſtion 
very fully, and with a good deal of warmth. 
The character he gives of the old drama- 
tic poets (which indeed includes all the 
poets I have been ſpeaking of, except Lu- 
cilius, Lucretius, and Catullus) is perhaps 
rather too ſevere. He ſays, That their 
language was in a great degree ſuperan- 
nuated, even in his time; that they are 
often negligent and incorrect; and that 
there is generally a ſtiffneſs in their com- 
poſitions: that people indeed might par- 
don theſe things in them, as the fault of 
the times they lived in; but that it was 
provoking they ſhould think of commend- 
ing them for thoſe very faults.” In ano- 
ther piece of his, which turns pretty much 
on the ſame ſubject, he gives Lucilius's 
character much in the ſame manner. He 
owns, © that he had a good deal of wit; 
but then it is rather of the farce kind, 
than true genteel wit. He 1s a rapid 
writer, and has a great many good things 
in him; but is often very ſuperfluous and 
incorrect; his language is daſhed affectedly 
with Greek; and his verſes are hard and 
unharmonious.“ — Quinctilian ſteers the 
middle way between both. Cicero per- 
haps was a little miſled by his nearneſs to 
their times; and Horace by his ſubject, 
which was profeſſedly to ſpeak againſt the 
old writers. Quinctilian, therefore, docs 
not commend them ſo generally as Cicero, 
nor ſpeak againſt them ſo ſtrongly as Ho- 
race; and is perhaps more to be depended 
upon, in this caſe, than either of them. 
He compares the works of Ennius to ſome 
ſacred grove, in which the old oaks look 
rather venerable than pleaſing. He com- 
mends Pacuvius and Actius, for the ſtrength 
of their language and the force of their 
ſentiments; but ſays, « they wanted that 
poliſh which was ſet on the Roman poetry 
afterwards.” He ſpeaks of Plautus and 
Cæcilius, as applauded” writers; of Te- 
rence, as a moſt elegant, and of Afranius, 
as an excellent one ; but they all, ſays he, 
fall infinitely ſhort of the grace and beauty 
which is to be found in the Attic writers 
of comedy, and which 1s perhaps peculiar 
to the dialect they wrote in. To conclude: 
According to him, Lucilius 15 too much 
cried up by many, and too much run down 
by Horace; Lucretius is more to be read 
for his matter than for his ſtyle; ard Ca- 
tullus is remarkable in the ſatirical part of 
his works, but ſcarce ſo in the reſt of his 
lyric poetry. Spence. 


the Trojans. 
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$ 47. Of the flouriſhing State 


of Pre 
among the ROMANS. N 


The firſt age was only as the dawning 
of the Roman poetry, in compariſon of the 
clear full light that opened all at once 
afterwards, under Auguſtus Cæſar. The 
ſtate, which had been ſo long tending to. 
wards a monarchy, was quite ſettled down 
to that form by this prince. When he 
had no longer any dangerous opponents, 
he grew mild, or at leaſt concealed the 
cruelty of his temper. He gave peace 
and quiet to the people that were fallen 
into his hands; and looked kindly on the 
improvement of all the arts and elegancies 
of life among them. He had a miniſter, 
too, under him, who (though a very bad 
writer himſelf) knew how to encourage 
the beſt; and who admitted the beſt poet, 
in particular, into a very great ſhare of 
friendſhip and intimacy with him. Virgil 
was one of the foremoſt in this liſt ; who, 
at his firſt ſetting out, grew ſoon their moſt 
applauded writer for genteel paſtoral: : 
then gave them the moiſt beautiful and 
moſt correct poem that ever was wrote in 
the Roman language, in his rules of agri- 
culture (ſo beautiful, that ſome of the an- 
cients ſeem to accuſe Virgil of having 
ſtudied beauty too much in that piece) : 
and laſt of all, undertook a political poem, 
in ſupport of the new eſtabliſhment. I 
have thought this to be the intent of the 
Aneid, ever ſince I firſt read Boſſu; and 
the more one conſiders it, the more I] 
think one 1s confirmed in that opinion, 
Virgil is ſaid to have begun this poem the 
very year that Auguſtus was freed from 
his great rival, Anthony : the government 
of the Roman empire was to be wholly in 


him: and though he choſe to be called 


their father, he was, in every thing but 
the name, their king. 'This monarchical 
form of government muſt naturally be apt 


to diſpleaſe the people. Virgil ſeems to 


have laid the plan of his poem to reconcile 


them to it. He takes advantage of their 
religious turn; and of ſome old prophecies 
that muſt have been very flattcring to the 
Roman people, as promiſing them the em- 
pirè of the whole world: he weaves this in 
with the moſt probable account of their 
origin, that of their gong deſcended from 
To be a little more parti- 

cular: Virgil, in his Tneid, ſhews that 
Æneas was called into their country by the 
expreſs order of the Gods; that he was 
made king of it, by the will of 1 
all: 


and by all the human rights that could be; 
that there was an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
kings from him to Romulus; that his heirs 
were to reign there for ever ; and that the 
Romans, under them, were to obtain the 
monarchy of the world, It appears from 
Virgil, and the other Roman writers, that 
alias Cæſar was of this royal race, and 
that Auguſtus was his ſole heir. The na- 
-ural reſult of all this is, that the promiſes 
made to the Roman people, in and through 
this race, terminating in Auguſtus, the 
Romans, if they would obey the Gods, 
and be maſters of the world, were to yield 
obedience to the new eſtabliſhment under 
that prince. As odd a ſcheme as this may 
ſeem now, it is ſcarce ſo odd as that of 
ſome people among us, who eee 
themſelves, that an abſolute obedience was 
owing to our kings, on their ſuppoſed de- 
ſcent from ſome unknown patriarch: and 
yet that had its effect with many, about a 
century ago; and ſeems not to have quite 
loſt all its influence, even in our remem- 
brance. However that be, I think it ap- 
pears plain enough, that the two great 
points aimed at by Virgil in his Æneid, 
were to maintain their old religious tenets, 
and to ſupport the new form of govern- 
ment in the family of the Cæſars. I hat 
m therefore may very well be con- 
ſidered as a religious and political work; 
or rather (as the vulgar religion w:th them 
| was ſcarce any thing more than an engine 
of ſtate) 1t may fairly enough be con- 
ſidered as a work merely political. If 
this was the caſe, Virgil was not ſo highly 
encouraged by am. ry and Ma cenas for 
nothing. To ſpeak a little more plainly: 
He wrote in the ſervice of the new uſur- 
pation on the ſtate; and all that can be 
offered in vindication of him, in this light, 
15, that the uſurper he wrote for was grown 
a tame one; and that the temper and bent 
of their conſtitution, at that time, was 
ſuch, that the reins of government mutt 
have fallen into the hands of ſome one 
perſon or another; and might probably, 
on any new revolution, have fallen into 
the hands of ſome one lets mild and indulg- 
ent than Auguſtus was, at the time hen 
Virgil wrote this poem in his Nice. 
But whatever may be faid of his reaſons 
for writing it, the poem itſelf has been 
highly applauded in all ages, from its firſt 
appearance to this day ; and though left 
unfiniſhed by its author, has been always 
Jeckoned as much ſeperior to all the other 
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epic poems among the Romans, as Ho- 
mer's is among the Greeks, Spence. 


$ 48. Obſervations on the RN EID, and 
the Author's Genius. 


It preſerves more to us of the religion 
of the Romans, than all the other Latin 
poets (excepting only Ovid) put together: 
and gives us the forms and appearances 
of their deities, as ſtrongly as if we had ſo 
many pictures of them preſerved to us, 
done by ſome of the beſt hands in the Au- 
guſtan age. It is remarkable, that he is 
commended by ſome ot the ancients them- 
ſelves, for the firengta of his imagination 
as to this particular; though in general 
that is not his character, ſo much as exact- 
neſs, He was certainly the moſt corre& 
poet even of his time; in which all falſe 
thoughts and idle ornaments in writing 
were diſcouraged: and it is as certain, 
that there is but little of invention in his 
Aneid; much leſs, I believe, than is gene- 
rally imagined. Almoſt all the little facts 
in it are Pult on hiſtory; and even as to 
the particular lines, no one perhaps ever 
borrowed more from the poets that pre- 


ceded him, than he did. He goes ſo far 


back as to old Ennius; and often inſerts 
whole verſes from him, and ſome other of 
their earlieſt writers. The obſoleteneſs of 
their ſtyle, did not hinder him much in 
this: for he was a particular lover of their 
old language; and no doubt inſerted many 
more antiquated words in his poem, than 
we can diſcover at preſent, Judgment is 
his diſtinguiſhing character; and his great 
excellence conſiſted in chuſing and ranging 
things aright, Whatever he borrowed he 
had the ſkill of making his own, by weav- 
ing it ſo well into his work, that it looks 
all of a piece; even thoſe parts of his 
poems, where this may be moſt practiſed, 
reſembling a fine piece of Moſaic, in 
which all the parts, though of ſuch dif- 
ferent marbles, unite together; and the 
various ſhades and colours are fo artfully 
diſpoſed, as to melt off inſenſibly into one 
another. | 

One of the greateſt beauties in Virgil's 
private character was, his modeſty and 
good- nature. He was apt to think hum- 


bly of himſelf, and handiomely of others: 
and was ready to ſhew his love of merit, 
even Where it might ſeem to claſh with his 
He was the firſt who recommended 
Ttid. 


$ 49- 


Own. 
Horace to Mxzcenas. 
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{$ 49. Of Horacr. 


Horace was the fitteſt man in the world 
for a court where wit was ſo particularly 
Encouraged, No man ſeems to have had 
more, and all of the genteeleſt ſort; or to 
have been better acquainted with mankind, 
His gaiety, and even his debauchery, made 
him ſtill the more agreeable to Mzcenas : 
& that it is no wonder that his acquaint- 
ance with that miniſter grew up to 40 high 
a degree of friendſhip, as 1s very uncom- 
mon between a firſt miniſter and a poet; 
and which had poflibly ſuch an effect on 
the latter, as one ſhall ſcarce ever hear of be- 
tween any two friends, the moſt on a level: 
for there is ſome room to conjecture, that 
he haſtened himſelf out of this world, to 
accompany his great friend in the next. 
Horace has been moſt generally celebrated 
for his lyric poems; in which he far ex- 
| celled all the Roman s, and perha 
was no unworthy rival of ſeveral of the 
Greek: which ſeems to have been the 
height of his ambition. His next point of 
merit, as it has been uſually reckoned, was 
dis refining ſatire; and bringing it from 
the coarſeneſs and harſhneſs of Lucilius to 
that genteel, eaſy manner, which he, and 
perhaps nobody but he and one perſon 
more in all the ages ſince, has ever poſſeſ- 
fed. I do not remember that any one of 
the ancients ſays any thing of his epiſtles: 
and this has made me ſometimes imagine, 
that his epiſtles and ſatires might origi- 
nally have paſſed under one and the ſame 
name; perhaps that of Sermones. They 
are generally written in a ſtyle approach- 
ing to that of converſation; and are fo 
much alike, that ſeveral of the ſatires 
might juſt as well be called epiſtles, as 
ſeveral of his epiſtles have the ſpirit of ſa- 
tire in them. This latter part of his works, 
by whatever name you pleaſe to call them 
(whether ſatires and epiſtles, or diſcourſes 
in verſe on moral and familiar ſubjects) 
is what, I muſt own, I love much better 
even than the lyric part of his works. It 
25 in theſe that he ſhews that talent for 
criticiſm, in which he ſo very much excel- 
led; eſpecially in his long epiſtle to Au- 
guſtus; and that other to the Piſo's, com- 
monly called his Art of Poetry. They 
abound in ſtrokes which ſhew his great 
knowledge of mankind, and in that pieaſ- 
ing way he had of teaching philoſophy, of 
laughing away vice, and inſinuating virtue 
into the minds of his readers. They may 
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ſerve, as much as almoſt any writings cy, 
to make men wiſer and better: for he has 
the moſt agreeable way of preaching that 
ever was. He was, in general, an honeſt, 
good man himſelf; at leaſt he does not 
to have had any one ill - natured vice 
about him. Other poets we admire; but 
there is not any of the ancient poets that! 
could wiſh to have been acquainted with, 
ſo much as Horace. One cannot be ver 
converſant with his writings, without hay. 
ing a friendſhip for the man; and longing 
to have juſt ſuch another as he was for one'; 
friend. Sfence, 


$ 50. Of Tisurros, PrOPERTiYLS, 
and Ov1D. 


In that happy age, and in the ſame 
court, flouriſhed Tibullus. He enjoyed 
the acquaintance of Horace, who mentions 
him in a kind and friendly manner, both 
in his Odes and in his Epiſtles. Tibullus 
is evidently the moſt exz,s and molt beau- 
tiful writer of love-verles among the Ro- 
mans, and was eſteemed fo by their bet 
judges ; though there were ſome, it ſeems, 
even in their better ages of writing and 
judging, who preferred Propertius to him. 
Tibullus's talent ſeems to have been only 
for elegiac verſe: at leaſt his compliment 
on Meſſala (which is his only poem out of 
it) ſhews, 1 think, too plainly, that ke 
was neither deſigned for heroic verſe, 
nor panegyric. Elegance is as much his 
diſtinguiſhing character, among the elegiac 
writers of this age, as it is Terence's, 
among the comic writers of the former : 
and if his ſubject will never let him be ſu- 
blime, his judgment at leaft always keeps 
him from being faulty. His rival and co- 
temporary, Propertius, ſeems to have {et 
himſelf too many different models, to copy 
either of them ſo well as he might other- 
wiſe have done. In one place, he calls 
himſelf the Roman Callimachus; in ano- 
ther, he talks of rivalling Philetas : and he 
is faid to have ſtudied Mimnermus, and 
ſome other of the Greek lyric writers, with 
the ſame view. You may fee by this, 
and the practice of all their poets in gene- 
ral,.that it was the conſtant method of the 
Romans (whenever they endeavoured to 
excel) to ſet ſome great Greek pattern or 
other before them. Propertius perhaps might 
have ſucceeded better, had he fixed on any 
one of theſe; and not endeavoured to im- 
prove by all of them indifferently.—Ovid 
makes up the triumvirate of the elegiac 

wruers 
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writers of this - and is more looſe and 
incorre&t than . of the other. As 
propertius followed too many maſters, 
Orid endeavoured to ſhine in too many 
different kinds of writing at the ſame time. 
Beſides, he had a redundant genius; and 
almoſt always choſe rather to indulge, than 
to give any reftraint to it. If one was to 
give any opinion of the different merits of 
his ſeveral works, one ſhould not perhaps 
be much beſide the truth, in ſaying, that 
he excels moſt in his Faſti; then perhaps 
in his love-verſes; next in his heroic 
epiſtles; and laſtly, in his Metamorphoſes. 
As for the verſes he wrote after his mis for- 
tunes, he has quite loſt his ſpirit in them: 


and though you may diſcover ſome differ- 


ence in his manner, after his baniſhment 
came to fit a little lighter on him, his ge- 
nius never ſhines out fairly after that fatal 
ſtroke. His very love of being witty had 
forſaken him; though before it ſeems to 
have grown upon him, when it was leaſt 
becoming, toward his old age: for his Me- 
tamorphoſes (which was the laſt poem he 
wrote 2: Rome, and which indeed was not 
quite fiſhed when he was ſent into baniſh- 
ment) has more inſtances of falſe wit in 
it, than perhaps all his former writings put 
together. One of the things I have heard 
him moſt cried up for, in that piece, 1s his 
tranſitions from one ſtory to another. The 
ancients thought differently of this point; 
and Quinctilian, where he is ſpcaking of 
them, endeavours rather to excuſe than to 
commend him on that head. We have 
a conſiderable loſs in the latter half of his 
Faſti; and in his Medea, which is much 
commended. Dramatic poetry ſeems not 
to have flouriſhed, in proportion to the 


other ſorts of poetry, in the Auguſtan age. 


We ſcarce hear any thing of the comic 
00 of that time; and if tragedy had 
een much cultiva-ed then, the Roman 
writers would certainly produce ſome names 
from it, to oppoſe to the Greeks, without 
oing ſo far back as to thoſe of Actius and 
acuvius. Indeed their own critics, in 
ſpeaking of the dramatic writings of this 
age, boaſt rather of ſingle pieces, than of 
authors: and the two particular tragedies, 
which they talk of in the higheſt ſtrain, 
are the Medea of Ovid, and Varius's 
Thyeſtes. However, if it was not the 
age for plays, it was certainly the age 
in which almoſt all the other kinds of poe- 
iry were in their greateſt excellence at 
ome. Shence. 
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$ 51. Of PRRÆDRus. 


Under this period of the beſt writing, 1 
ſhould be inclined to inſert Phædrus. For 
though he publiſhed after the good manner 
of writing was in general on the decline, 
he flouriſhed and formed his ſtyle under 
Auguſtus: and his book, though it did not 
appear till the reign of Tiberius, deſerves, 
on all accounts, to be reckoned among the 
works of the Auguſtan age. 2 — 
Aſopez, was probably the title which he 
gave his fables. He profeſſedly follows 
Eſop in them; and declares, that he kee 
to his manner, even where the ſubject is of 
his own invention. By this it appears, that 
Eſop's way of telling ſtories was ver 
ſhort and plain; for the diſtinguiſhing 
beauty of Phædrus's fables is, their con- 
ciſeneſs and ſimplicity. The taſte was ſo 
much fallen, at the time when he publiſhed 
them, that both theſe were objected to him 
as faults, He uſed thoſe critics as they 
deſerved. He tells a long, tedious ſtory to 
thoſe, who objected againſt the conciſeneſs 
of his ſtyle; and anſwers ſome others, who 
condemned the plainneſs of it, with a run 
of bombaſt verſes, that have a great many 
noiſy elevated words in them, without any 
ſenſe at the bottom. Ibid. 


$ 52. Of ManiLtivs. 


Maxilius can ſcarce be allowed a place 
in this liſt of the Auguſtan poets; his poetry 
is inferior to a great many of the Latin 
poets, who have wrote in theſe lower ages, 
ſo long ſince Latin has ceaſed to be a uv- 
ing language. There is at leaf, I believe, 
no inſtance, in any one poet of the flouriſh - 
ing ages, of ſuch language, or ſuch verſi- 
fication, as we meet with. in Manilius; 
and there is not any one ancient writer 
that ſpeaks one word of any ſuch port 
about thoſe times. I doubt not, there were 
bad poets enough in the Auguſtan age; but 
I queſtion whether Manilius may deſerve 
the honour of being reckoned even among 
the bad poets of that time. What mutt, 
be ſaid, then, to the many paſſages in the 
poem, which relate to the times in which 
the author lived, and which all have a re- 
gard to the Auguſtin age? If the whole 
be not a modern forgery, I do not fee how 
one can deny his being of that age: and 
if it be a modern forgery, it is very lucky 
that it ſhould agree fo exactly, in ſo many 
little particulars, with the ancient globe of 
the heavens, in the Farneſe palace. Al- 

lowing 
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Towing Manilius's poem to paſs for what 
it ꝑretends to be, there is nothing remains 
to us of the poetical works of this Auguſtan 
age, beſide what I have err ex- 
cept che garden poem of Columella; the 
little hunting piece of Gratius; and, per- 
haps, an elegy or two of Gallus. Spence. 


I 53. Of the Poets whoſe Works have not 


come down to us. 


Theſe are but ſmall remains for an age 
in which poetry was ſo well cultivated and 
followed by very great numbers, taking 
the good and the bad together. It is pro- 
bable, moſt of the beſt have come down 
to us. As for the others, we only hear of 
the elegies of Capella and Montanus ; that 
Proculus imitated Call:machus ; and Ru- 
fus, Pindar : that Fontanus wrote a ſort of 
piſcatory eclogues; and Macer, a poem on 
the nature of birds, beaſts, and plants. 
That the ſame Macer, and Rabirinus, and 
Marſus, and Ponticus, and Pedo Albino- 
vanus, and ſeveral others, were epic writ- 
ers in that time (which, by the way, ſeems 
to have ſignified little more, than that they 
wrote in hexameter verſe) : that Fanda- 
nius was the beſt comic poet then, and 
Meliſſus no bad one: that Varius was the 
moſt eſteemed for epic poetry, before the 
FEneid appeared; and one of the moſt 
eſteemed for tragedy always: that Pollio 
(beſides his other excellencies at the bar, 
in the camp, and in affairs of ſtate) is 
much commended for tragedy; and Va- 
rus, either for tragedy or epic poetry; for 
it does not quite appear which of the two 
he wrote. Theſe laſt are great names; 
but there remain ſome of ſtill higher dig- 
nity, who were, or at leaſt deſired to be 
thought, poets in that time. In the for- 
mer part of Auguſtus's reign, his firſt mi- 
niſter for home affairs, Mzcenas; and in 
the latter part, his grandſon Germanicus, 
were of this number. Germanicus in par- 
ticular tranſlated Aratus; and there are 
ſome (I do not well know on what grounds) 
who pretend to have met with a confider- 
able part of his tranſlation. The emperor 
himſelf ſeems to have been both a good 
critic, and a good author. He wrote 
chiefly in proſe; but ſome things in verſe 
too; and particularly good part of a tra- 

gedy, called Ajax. | 
It is no wonder, under {ach encourage- 
ments, and ſo great examples, that poctry 
ihould ariſe to a higher pitch than it had 
ever done among the Romans. They had 
been gradually improving it for above 
two Centuries; and in Anguſtus fcund a 
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prince, whoſe own inclinations, the tem 

of whoſe reign, and whoſe very politic, 
led him to nurſe all the arts; and Poetry, 
in a more particular manner. The wonder 
is, when they had got ſo far toward per. 
fection, that * ſhould fall as it were 1 
at once; and from their greateſt Purity 
and ſimplicity, ſhould degenerate ſo imme. 
diately into a lower and more affected man- 
ner of writing, than had been ever known 
among them. „ / 


$ 54 Of the Fall of Poetry among th: 
omans. 

There are ſome who aſſert, that the 
great age of the Roman eloquence I have 

en ſpeaking of, began to decline a little 
even in the latter part of Auguſtus's reign, 
It certainly fell very much under Tiberius; 
and grew every day weaker and weaker, 
till it was wholly changed under Caligula, 
Hence therefore we may date the third age, 
or the fall of the Roman poetry. Augu- 
ſtus, whatever his natural temper was, put 
on at leaſt a mildneſs, that gave a calm to 


the ſtate during his time: the ſucceeding 


emperors flung off the maſk; and not only 
were, but openly appeared to be, rather 
monſters than men. We need not go to 
their hiſtorians for proofs of their prodi- 
gious vileneſs : it is enough to mention the 
bare names of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero. 
Under ſuch heads, every thing that was 
good run to ruin. All diſcipline in war, 
all domeſtic virtues, the very love of li- 
berty, and all the taſte for ſound eloquence 
and good poetry, ſunk gradually; and fad- 
ed away, as they had flouriſhed, together. 
Inſtead of the ſenſible, chaſte, and many 
way of writing, that had been in uſe in the 
former age, there now roſe up a defire of 
writing ſmartly, and an affectation of ſhin- 
ing in every thing they ſaid. A certam 
prettineſs, and glitter, and luxuriance of 
ornaments, was what diſtinguiſhed their 
moſt applauded writers in proſe; and their 
poetry was quite loſt in high flights and 
obſcurity. Seneca, the favourite proſe 
writer of thoſe times; and Petronius 
Arbiter, ſo great a favourite with many of 
our own; afford too many proofs of this. 
As to the proſe in Nero's time; and as to 
the poets, it is enough to ſay, that they 
had then Lucan and Perſius, inſtead of 
Virgil and Horace. Ibid. 


$ 65. Of Lucan. 


Perſius and Lucan, who were the moſt 
celebrated poets under the reign of Nero, 


may very well ſerve for examples of the 
faults 
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faults I juſt mentioned; one of the ſwelling, - 
and the other of the obſcure ſtyle, then m 
Lucan's manner in general runs 
too much into fuſtian and bombaſt. His 
muſe has a kind of dropſy, and looks like 
the ſoldier deſcribed in his own Pharſalia, 
who in paſſing the deſart ſands of Africa, 
was bit by a ſerpent, and ſwelled to ſuch 
an immoderate ſize, that he was loſt (as 
be expreſſes it) in the tumours of his own 
body. Some critics have been in too 
great haſte to make Quinctilian ſay ſome 
things of Lucan, which he never 
meant to do. What this poet has been al- 
ways for, and what he will ever deſerve to 
be admired for, are the ſeveral philoſophi- 
cal paſſages that abound in his works; and 
his generous ſentiments, particularly on the 
love of liberty and the contempt of death. 
In his calm hours, he is very wiſe ; but he 
is often in his rants, and never more ſo 
than when he is got into a battle, or a 
form at ſea : but it is remarkable, that 
even on thoſe occaſions, it 1s not ſo much 
a violence of rage, as a madneſs of affecta- 
tion, that appears moſt ſtrongly in him. 
To give a few inſtances of it, out of many: 
In the very beginning of Lucan's ſtorm, 
when Cæſar ventured to croſs the ſea in ſo 
ſmall a veſſel; “the fixt ſtars themſelves 

ſeem to be put in motion.*”* Then “ the 
waves riſe over the mountains, and carry 
away the tops of them.”” Their next ſtep 
is to heaven; where they catch the rain 
« in the clouds: I ſuppoſe, to increaſe 
their force. The ſea opens in ſeveral 
places, and leaves its bottom\ dry land. 
All the foundations of the univerſe are 
ſhaken; and nature is afraid of a ſecond 
chaos. His little ſkiff, in the mean time, 
ſometimes cuts along the clouds with her 
ſails; and ſometimes ſeems in danger of be- 
ing ſtranded on the ſands at the bottom of 
the ſea; and muſt inevitably have been loſt, 
had not the ſtorm (by good fortune) been 
ſo ſtrong from every quarter, that the did 

not know on which ſide to bulge firſt. 

When the two armies are going to join 
battle in the plains of Pharſalia, we are 
told, that all the ſoldiers were incapable 
of any fear for themſelves, becauſe they 
were waolly taken up with their concern 
tor the danger which threatened Pompey 
and the commonwealth. On this great 


occaſion, the hills about them, according 


to his account, ſeem to be more afraid than 
the men; for tome of the mountains looked 
az if they would thruſt tneir heads into 
me clo.;ds; and others, as if they wanted 
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to hide themſelves under the valleys at 
their feet. And theſe diſturbances in na- 
ture were univerſal: for that day, every 
ſingle Roman, in whatever part of the 
world he was, felt a ſtrange — ſpread 
all over his mind, on a ſudden; and was 
ready to cry, thougk he did not know why 


or wherefore. Spence. 
$ 56. His Deſcription of the Sea-fight off 
7 l Markus. 


The ſea-fight off Marſeilles, is a thing 
that might divert one, full as well as 
Eraſmus's Naufragium Joculare; and what 
is ſtill ſtranger, the poet chuſes to be moſt 
diverting in the wounds he gives the poor 
ſoldier. Ihe firſt perſon Filled in it, is 
pierced at the ſame inſtant by two ſpears; 
one in his back, and the other in his breaſt ; 
ſo nicely, that both their points meet to- 
gether in the middle of his body, They 
each, I ſuppoſe, had a right to kill him; 
and his ſoul was for ſome time doubtful 
which it ſhould obey. At laſt, it com- 
pounds the matter ; drives out each of the 
ſpears before it, at the ſame inſtant; and 
whips out of his body, half at one wound, 
and half at the other.—A little after this, 
there is an honeſt Greek, who has his right 
hand cur off, and fights on with his left, 
till he can leap into ho ſea to recover the 
former; but there (as misfortunes ſeldom 
come fingle) he has his left arm chopt off 
too: after which, like the hero in one of 
our ancient ballads, he fights on with the 
trunk of his body, and performs actions 
greater than any Withrington that ever 
was. — When the battle grows warmer, 
there are many who have the iame misfor- 
tune with this Greek. In endeavouring 
to climb up the enemies ſhips, ſeveral have 
their arms ſtruck off; fall into the ſea; 
leave their hands behiad them! Some of 
theſe ſwimming combatants encounter their 
enemies in the water; ſome ſupply their 
friends ſhips with arms; ſome, that had 
no arms, entangle themſelves with their 
enemies; cling to them, and fink toge- 
ther to the bottom of the ſea; others ſtick 
their bodies againſt the beaks of their ene- 
mies ſhips; and ſcarce a man of hem 
flung away the uſe of his carcaſe, even 
when he ſhould be dead. 

But among all the contrivances of theſe 
poſthumous warricrs, the thing moſt to be 
admired, is the ſagacity of che great 
Tyrrkenus. Tyrrhenus was ſtanding at 


the head of one of the veſſels, when a ball 
ot lead, flung by an arttvj flinge., ſtruck 
Ont 
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out both his eyes. The violent daſh of 
the blow, and the deep darkneſs that was 
ſpread over him all at once, made him at 

| conclude that he was dead: but when 
he had recovered his ſenſes a little, and 


found he could advance one foot beforg 


the other, he deſired his fellow-ſoldiers to 
; 1375 him juſt as they did their Balliſtæ: 

e hopes he can ſtill fight as well as a ma- 
chine; and ſeems mightily pleaſed to thin 
how he ſhall cheat the enemy, who will 
fling away darts at him, that might have 
killed people who were alive. 

Sack Grange things as theſe, make me 
always wonder the more, how Lucan can 
be 05 wiſe as he is in ſome parts of his 

m. Indeed his ſentences are more ſo- 
Ed than one could otherwiſe expect from 
ſo young a writer, had he wanted ſuch an 
uncle as Seneca, and ſuch 2 maſter as Cor- 


nutus. The ſwellings in the other parts of 


his poem may be partly accounted for, 
perhaps, from his being born in Spain, 
and in that part of it which was the far- 
theſt removed from Greece and Rome ; 
nay, of that very city, which is marked 
by Cicero as particularly over-run with a 
bad taſte. After all, what I moſt diſlike 
Him for, is a blot in his moral character. 
He was at firſt pretty high in the favour 
of Nero, On the diſcovery of his being 
concerned in a plot againſt him, this philo- 
ſopher (who had written ſo much, and ſo 
tly, about the pleaſure of dying) 
haved himſelf in the moſt deſpicable 
manner. He named his own mother as 
guilty of the conſpiracy, in hopes of ſav- 
ing himſelf. After this, he added ſeveral 
of his friends to his former confeſlion ; and 
thus continued labouring for a pardon, by 
making ſacrifices to the tyrant of ſuch lives, 
as any one, much leſs of a philoſopher than 
he ſeems to have been, ought to think 
dearer than their own. All this baſeneſs 
was of no uſe to him: for, in the end, 
Nero ordered him to execution too. His 
veins were opened ; and the laſt words he 

ſpoke, were ſome verſes of his own. 

Spence. 


, 5 567. Of PzrSIUS. 


Perſius is ſaid to have been Lucan's 
ſchool-fellow under Cornutus; and like 
him, was bred up more a philoſopher than 
a poet. He has the character of a good 
man; but icarce deſerves that of a good 
writer, in any cther than the moral ſenſe 
of the word: for his writings are very vir- 
tuous, but not very poetical. His great 


_ 
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fault is obſcurity. Several have 

voured to excuſe or palliate this fault in 
him, from the danger of the times he live 
in; and the neceſſity a ſatiriſt then lay un. 
der, of writing ſo, for his own ſecurity 
This may hold as to ſome paſſages in hin. 
but to ſay the truth, he ſeems to have 3 
tendency and love to obſcurity in himſelf: 


for it is not only to be found where he may 


ſpeak of the emperor, or the ſtate ; but in 
the general courſe of his ſatires. 80 that, 
in my conſcience, I muſt give him up for 
an obſcure writer; as I ſhould Lucan for 
a tumid and ſwelling one. 

Such was the Roman poetry under Nero. 
The three emperors aſter him were made 
in an hurry, and had ſhort tumultuous 
reigns. Then the Flavian family came in, 
Veipaſian, the firſt emperor of that line, 
endezvoured to recover ſomething of the 
good taſte that had formerly flouriſhed in 
Rome; his fon Titus, the delight of man. 
kind, in his ſhort reign, encouraged poetry 
by his example, as well as by his libera- 
lities : and even Domitian loved to be 
thought a patron of the muſes. Aſter 
him, there was a ſucceſſion of good em. 
perors, from Nerva to the —— 
And this extraordinary good fortune (for 
indeed, if one conſiders the general run of 
the Roman emperors, it would have been 
ſuch, to have had any two good ones only 
together) gave a new ſpirit to the arts, 
that had long been in ſo languiſhing a con- 
dition, and made poetry revive, and raiſe 
up its head again, once more among them. 

ot that there were very good poets even 
now; but they were better, at fealt, than 
they had been under the reign of Nero. 
Ibid. 


$ 58. Sirius, STATIUS, and Va- 
LERIUS FLAccus. 


This period produced three epic poets, 
whoſe works remain to us; Silius, Statius, 
and Valerius Flaccus. Silius, as if he had 
been frightened at the high flight of Lu- 
can, keeps almoſt always on the ground, 
and ſcarce once attempts to ſoar through- 
out his whole work. It is plain, however, 
though it is low; and if he has but little 
of the ſpirit of poetry, he is free at leaſt 
from the affectation, and obſcurity, and 
bombait, which prevailed ſo much among 
his immediate predeceſſors. Silius was 
honoured with the conſulate ; and lived to 
ſee his ſon in the ſame high office. He 
was a great lover and collector of pictures 
and ſtatues; ſome of which hg worſhipped; 

| eipecially 
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ially one he had of Virgil. He uſed 
to offer ſacrifices too at his tomb near Na- 
ples. It is 4 pity. that he could not get 
more of his ſpirit in his writings: for he 
had ſcarce enough to make his offerings 
acceptable to the genius of that great poet, 
Statius had more of ſpirit, with a leſs 
ſhare of prudence: for his TheBaid is cer- 
tainly ill conducted, and ſcarcely well writ- 
ten. By the little we have of his Achilleid, 
that would probably have been a much bet- 
ter poem, at leaſt as to the writing part, 
had he lived to finiſh it. As it is, his de- 
ſeription of Achilles's behaviour at the feaſt 
which Lycomedes makes for the Grecian 
ambaſſadors, and ſome other parts of it, 
read more pleaſingly to me than any part 
of the Thebaid. I cannot help thinking, 
that the paſſage quoted ſo often from Juve- 
nal, as an encomium on Statius, was meant 
as a ſatire on him. Martial ſeems to ſtrike 
at him too, under the borrowed name of 
Sabellus. As he did not finiſh his Achil- 
leid, he may deſerve more reputation per- 
haps as a miſcellaneous than as an epic 
writer; for though the odes and other co- 
pies of verſes in his Sylvæ are not without 
their faults, they are not ſo faulty as his 
Thebaid. The chief faults of Statius, in 
his Sylvæ and Thebaid, are ſaid to have 
proceeded from very diiterent cauſes: the 
former, from their having been written in- 
correctly and in a great deal of haſte; and 
the other, from its being over corrected 
and hard. Perhaps his greateſt fault of all, 
or rather the greateſt ſign of his bad judg- 
ment, is his admiring Lucan ſo extrava- 
gantly as he does. It is remarkable, that 
poetry run more lineally in Statius's fa- 
mily, than perhaps in any other. He re- 
ceived it from his father; who had been 
an eminent poet in his time, and lived to 
ſee his ſon obtain the laurel- crown at tlie 
Alban games; as he had formerly done 
himſelf.— Valerius Flaccus wrote a little 
before Statius. He died young, and leſt 
his poem unfiniſhed. We have but ſeven 
books of his Argonautics, and part of the 
eighth, in which the Argonauts are left on 
the ſea, in their return homewards. Se- 
veral of the modern critics, who have been 
lome way or other concerned in publiſhing: 
Flaccus's works, make no ſcruple of plac- 
ing him next to Virgil, of all the Roman 
epic poets; and I own I am a good deal 
melined to- be ſeriouſly of their opinion; 
for he ſeems to me to have more fire than 
dilius, and to be more correct than Statius ; 
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and as for Lucan, I cannot help looking 
upon him as quite out of the, queſtion. He 
imitates Virgil's language much better 
than Silius, or ever Statius; and his plan, 
or rather his ſtory, is certainly leſs embar- 
raſſed and confuſed than the Thebaid. 
Some of the ancients themſelves ſpeak of 
Flaccus with a great deal of reſpect; and 
particularly Quinctilian; who ſays nothing 
at all of Silius or Statins ; unleſs the latter 
is to be included in that general expreſſion 
of © ſeveral others,” whom he leaves to be 
celebrated by poſterity. 

As to the dramatic writers of this time, 
we have not any one comedy, and only ten 
tragedies, all publiſhed under the name of 
Lucius Annzus Seneca. They are proba- 
bly the work of different hands; and might 
be a collection of favourite plays, put to- 
gether by ſome bad grammarian; for ei- 
ther the Roman tragedies of this age were 
very indifferent, or theſe are not their beſt. 
They have been attributed to authors as 
far diſtant as the reigns of Auguſtus and 
Trajan. It is true, the perſon who is fo 
poſitive that one of them 1n particular muſt 
be of the Auguſtan age, ſays this of a piece 
that he ſeems reſolved to cry up at all rates; 
and I believe one ſhould do no injury to 
any one of them, in ſuppoſing thom all to 
have been written in this third age, under 
the decline of the Roman poetry. 

Of all the other poets under this period, 
there are none whoſe works remain to us, ex- 
cept Martial and Juvenal. The former flou- 
riſhed under Domitian; and the latter under 
Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian. Spence. 


$ 59. Of MARTIAL. 


Martial is a dealer only in a little kind 
of writing; for Epigram is certainly (what 
it is called by Dryden) the loweſt ſtep of 
poetry. He is at the very bottom of the 
hill; but he diverts himſelf there, in ga- 
thering flowers and playing with- infects, 
prettily enough. If Martial made a new- 
year's gift, he was ſure to ſend a diſtich 
with it: if a friend died, he made a few 
verſes to put on his tomb- ſtone: if a ſta - 


tue was ſet up, they came to him for 


an inſcription. Theſe were the common 
offices of his muſe. If he ſtruck a fault 
in life, he marked it down in a few lines; 
and if he had a mind to pleaſe a friend, or 
to get the favour of the great, his ſlyle 
was turned to panegyric; and theſe were 
his higheſt employments. He was, how- 
ever, — good writer in his way; and there 
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are inftances even of his writing with ſome 
dignity on higher occaſions. Spence. 


$ 60. Of Juvenar. 


Juvenal began to write after all I have 
mentioned ; and, I do not know by what 
good fortune, writes with a greater ſpirit 
of poetry than any of them. He has ſcarce 
any thing of the gentility of Horace: yet 
he is not without humour, and exceeds all 
the ſatiriſts in ſeverity. To ſay the truth, 
he ſlaſhes too much like an angry execu- 
tioner ; but the depravity of the times, and 
the vices then in faſhion, may often excuſe 
ſome degree of rage in him. Ir is ſaid he 
did not write till he was elderly; and af- 
ter he had been too much uſed to declaim- 
ing. However, his ſatires have a great 
deal of ſpirit in them; and ſhew a f 
hatred of vice, with ſome very fine _ 
high ſentiments of virtue. They are in- 
deed ſo animated, that I do not know any 
poem of this age, which one can read with 
near ſo much pleaſure as his ſatires. 

Juvenal may very well be called the laſt 
of the Roman poets, After his time, 
poetry continued decaying more and more, 
quite down to the time of Conſtantine; 
when all the arts were fo far loſt and ex- 
tinguiſhed _— the Romans, that from 
that time they themſelves may very well 
be called by the name they uſed to give to 
all the world, except the Greeks; fer the 
Romans then had ſcarce any thing to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the Barbarians. 

There are, therefore, but three ages of 
the Roman poetry, that can carry any 
weight with them in an enquiry of this 
nature. 'The firſt age, from the firſt Punic 
war to the time of Auguſtus, is more re- 
markable for ſtrength, than any great de- 
gree of beauty in writing. The ſecond 
age, or the Auguſtan, is the time when 
they wrote with a due mixture of beauty 
and ſtrength. And the third, from the be- 
ginning of Nero's reign to the end of 
Adrian's, when they endeavoured after 
beauty more than ſtrength: when they 
loſt much of their vigour, and run too 
much into affectation. Their poetry, in 
its youth, was ſtrong and nervous; in its 
middle age, it was manly and polite; in 
Its latter days, it grew tawdry and fee- 
ble; and endeavoured to hide the decays 
of its former beauty and ſtrength, in falſe 
ornaments of dreſs, and a borrowed fluſh 
on the face; which did not ſo much ren- 
der it pleaſing, as it ſhewed that its natural 
complexion was faded and loſt, Jia. 
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the temples and private houſes, conſiſted 


which carried an air of terror in its appear- 


5 61. Of the Introduction, Improvenyy 
and Fall of the Arts at Rome. 


The city of Rome, as well as its inha. 
bitants, was in the beginning rude and un. 
adorned. Thoſe old rough ſoldiers locked 
on the effects of the politer arts as thing 
fit only for an effeminate people; as too 
apt to ſoften and unnerve men; and 90 
take from that martial temper and fero. 
city, which they encouraged ſo much and 
ſo univerſally in the infancy of their fate, 
Their houſes were (what the name they 
gave them yy ks; only a covering for 
them, and a defence againſt bad weather, 
Theſe ſheds of theirs were more like the 
caves of wild beaſts, than the habitations 
of men; and were rather flung together 
as chance led them, than formed into re- 
gular ſtreets and openings: their walls 
were half mud, and their roofs, pieces of 
wood ſtuck together ; nay, even this was 
an after-improvement; for in Romulus's 
time, their houſes were only covered with 
ſtraw. If they had any thing that waz 
finer than ordinary, that was chieſly taken 
up in ſetting off the temples of their gods; 
and when theſe began to be furniſhed with 
ſtatues (for they had none till long after 
Numa's time) they were probably more ht 
to give terror than delight; and ſeemed 
rather formed ſo as to be horrible enough 
to ſtrike an awe into thoſe who worſhipped 
them, than handſome enough to invite any 
one to look upon them for pleaſure. Ther 
deſign, I ſuppoſe, was anſwerable to the 
materials they were made of; and if their 

ods were of earthen ware, they were rec- 
l better than ordinary; for many of 
them were chopt out of wood. One of 
the chief ornaments in thoſe times, both of 
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in their ancient trophies: which were 
trunks of trees cleared of their branches, 
and ſo formed into a rough kind of poſts. 
Theſe were loaded with the arms they had 
taken in war; and you may eaſily con- 
ceive what ſort of ornaments theſe poſts 
muſt make, when half decayed by time, 
and hung about with old ruſty arms, be- 
ſmeared with the blood of their enemies. 
Rome was. not then that beautiful Rome, 
whoſe very ruins at this day are fought at- 
ter with ſo much pleaſure : it was a town, 


ance; and which made people ſhudder, 
whenever they firſt entered within 5 gow 
{fs 
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$ 62. The Condition of the Romans in the 
Second Punic War. 

Such was the ſtate of this imperial city, 
when its citizens had made ſo great a pro- 
eſs in arms as to have conquered the 
etter part of Italy, and to be able to en- 
gage in a war with the Carthaginians; the 
frongeſt power then by land, and the ab- 
ſolute maſters by ſea. The Romans, in the 
firſt Punic war, added Sicily to their do- 
minions. In the ſecond, they greatly in- 
creaſed their ſtrength, both by ſea and 
land; and acquired a taſte of the arts and 
elegancies of life, with which till then they 
had been totally unacquainted. For tho” 
before this they were maſters of Sicily 
(which in the old Roman geography made 
a part of Greece) and of ſeveral cities in 
the eaſtern part of Italy, which were inha- 
bited by colonies from Greece, and were 
adorned with the pictures, and ſtatues, and 
other works, in which that nation delight- 
ed, and excelled the reſt of the world ſo 
much; they had hitherto looked upon 
them with ſo careleſs an eye, that they had 
felt little or nothing of their beauty. This 
inſenſibility they preſerved fo long, either 
from the groſineſs of their minds, or per- 
haps from their ſuperſtition, and a dread of 
reverencing foreign deities as much as 
their own ; or (which is the moſt likely of 
all) out of mere politics, and the deſire of 
keeping up their martial ſpirit and natural 
roughneſs, which they thought the arts and 
elegancies of the Grecians would be but 
too apt to deſtroy. However that was, 
they generally preſerved themſelves from 
even the leaſt ſuſpicion of taſte for the po- 
lite arts, pretty far into the ſecond Punic 
war; as appears by the behaviour of Fa- 
bius Maximus in that war, even after the 
ſcales were turned on their fide. When 
that general took Tarentum, he found it 
full of riches, and extremely adorned with 
pictures and ſtatues. Among others, there 
were ſome very fine coloſſeal figures of the 
gods, repreſented as fighting againſt the 
rebel giants. Theſe were made by ſome 
of the moſt eminent maſters in Greece 
and the Jupiter, not improbably, by Lyſip- 
pus. When Fabius was diſpoſing of the 
ſpoil, he ordered the money and plate to 
e {ent to the treaſury at Rome, he the 
ſtatues and pictures to be left behind. The 
ſecretary who attended him in his ſurvey, 
was ſomewhat ſtruck with the largeneſs and 
noble air of the figures juſt mentioned ; 


and aſked, Whether they too mutt be left 
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with the reſt? „ Yes,” replied Fabius, 
« leave their angry gods to the 'Taren- 
&« tines; we will have nothing to do with 
« them.” | Spence, 


$ 63. MARCELLus attacks SYRACUSE, 
and ſends all its Pictures and Statues 10 
Rome. 


Marcellus had indeed behaved himſelf 
very differently in Sicily, a year or two be- 
fore this happened. As he was to carry 
on the war in that province, he bent the 
whole force of it againſt Syracuſe. There 
was at that time no one city which be- 
longed to the Greeks, more elegant, or 
better adorned, than the city of Syracuſe; 
it abounded in the works of the beſt maſ- 
ters. Marcellus, when he took the city, 
cleared it entirely, and ſent all their ſta- 
tues and pictures to Rome. When I ſay 
all, I uſe the language of the people of 
Syracuſe ; who ſoon after laid a complaint 
againſt Marcellus before the Roman ſe- 
nate, in which they charged him with 
ſtripping all their houſes and temples, and 
leaving nothing but bare walls throughout 
the city. Marcellus himſelf did not at all 
diſown it, but fairly confeſſed what he had 
done: and uſed to declare, chat he had 
done ſo, in order to adorn Rome, and to 
introduce a taſte for the fine arts among 
his countrymen. 

Such a difference of behaviour in their 
two greateſt leaders, ſoon occaſioned two 
different parties in Rome. 'The old peo- 
ple in general joined in crying up Fabius. 
Fabius was not rapacious, as ſome others 
were; but temperate in his conqueſts. In 
what he had done, he had acted, not only 
with that moderation which becomes a 
Roman general, but with much prudence 
and foreſight. 5 "Theſe fineries,”” they 
cried, © are a pretty diverſion for an idle 
« effeminate people: let us leave them to 
« the Greeks. 'The Romans defire no 
ce other ornaments of life, than a ſimpli- 
« city of manners at home, and fortitude 
« againſt our enemies abroad. It is by 
« theſe arts that we have raiſcd our name 
« ſo high, and ſpread our dominion fo far: 
« and ſhall we ſuffer them now to be ex- 
« changed for a fine taſte, and what they 
ce call elegance of living? No, great Ju- - 


a piter, who preſideſt over the capitol ! let 


« the Greeks keep their arts to themſelves, 
« and let the Romans learn only how to 
conquer and to govern mankind.” - An- 
other ſet, and particularly the younger peo- 
ple, who were extremely delighted with 
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the noble works of the Grecian artiſts that 
had been ſet up for ſome time in the tem- 
ples, and porticos, and all the moſt public 
places of the city, and who uſed frequent! 

to ſpend the greateſt part of the day 1. 
contemplating the beauties of them, ex- 
tolled Marcellus as much for the pleaſure 
he had given them. We ſhall now,” 
faid they, © no longer be reckoned among 
« the Barbarians. That ruſt, which we 
have been fo long contracting, will ſoon 
« be worn off. Other generals have con- 
« quered our enemies, but Marcellus has 
_ « conquered our ignorance, We begin to 

« ſee with new eyes, and have anew world 
« of beauties opening before us. Let the 
« Romans be polite, as well as victorious; 
« and let us learn to excel the nations in 
t taſte, as well as to conquer them with our 
arms.“ 

Whichever ſide was in the right, the 
party for Marcellus was the ſucceſsful 
one; for, from this point of time we may 
date the introduction of the arts into Rome. 
The Romans by this means began to be 
fond of them; and the love of the arts is a 
paſſion, which grows very faſt in any breaſt, 
wherever it is once entertained, 

We may ſee how faſt and how greatly it 
prevailed at Rome, by a ſpeech which old 
Cato the cenſor made in the ſenate, not 
above ſeventeen years after the taking of 
Syracuſe. He complains in it, that 5 
people began to run into Greece and A fia; 
and to be infected with a deſire of playing 
with their fine things: that as to ſuch 
ſpoils, there was leis honour in taking 
them, than there was danger of thcir be- 
ing taken by them: that the gods brought 
from Syracuſe, had revenged the cauſe of 
its citizens, in ſpreading this taſte among 
the Romans: that he heard but too many 
daily crying up the ornaments of Corinth 
and Athens; and ridiculing the poor old 
Roman gods; who had hitherto been pro- 
pitious to them; and who, he hoped, would 
ſtill continue fo, if they would but let their 
ſtatues remain ia peace upon their pedeſ- 
tals. Spence. 


$ 64. The Roman Generals, in their ſeve- 
ral Congueſts, convey great Numbers of 
Pictures and Statues to ROME, 


It was in vain too that Cato ſpoke 
againſt it; for the love of the arts pre- 
vailed every day more and more ; and 
trom henceforward the Roman generals, 
in their ſeveral conqueſts, ſeem to have 
urove who ſhould bring away the greateſt 
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number of ſtatues and picłures, to ſet of 
their triumphs, and to adorn the city of 
Rome. It is ſurpriſing what acceſſions of 
this kind were made in the compaſs of a 
little more than half a century after Mar. 
cellus had ſet the example. The elder 
Scipio Africanus brought in a great num. 
ber of wrought vaſes from Spain and 
Afric, toward the end of the ſecond Punic 
war; and the very year after that waz 
finiſned, the Romans entered into a war 
with Greece, the great ſchool of all the 
arts, and the chief repoſitory of moſt of the 
fineſt works that ever were produced by 
them. It would be endleſs to mention all 
their acquiſitions from hence ; I ſhall only 
put you in mind of ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable. Flaminius made a great ſhew 
both of ſtatues and vaſes in Ins triumph 
over Philip king of Macedon ; but he waz 
much exceeded by Amailtus, who reduced 
that kingdom into a province. Æmilius's 
triumph laſted three days; the firſt of which 
was wholly taken up in bringing in the 
fine ſtatues he had ſelected in his expedi- 
tion; as the chief ornament of the ſecond 
conſiſted in vaſes and ſculptured veſſels of 
all forts, by the moſt eminent hands. 'Thefz 

exe all the moſt choſen things, culled 
from the collection of that ſucceſſor of 
Alexander the Great; for as to the infe- 
rior ſpoils of no lefs than ſeventy Grecian 
cities, Emilius had left them all to his 
ſoldiery, as not worthy to appear among 
the ornaments of his triumph. Not many 
years after this, the young Scipio Africa- 


nus (the perſon who is moſt celebrated for 


his polite taſte of all the Romans hitherto, 
and who was ſcarce exceeded by any one 
of them in all the ſucceeding ages) de- 
ſtroyed Carthage, and transferred many of 
the chief ornaments of that city, Which 
had ſo long bid fair for being the ſeat of 
empire, to Rome, Which ſoon became un- 
doubtedly ſo. This mult have been a vall 
acceſſion : though that great man, who 
was as juſt in his actions as he was elegant 
in his taſte, did not bring all the fineſt of 
his ſpoils to Rome, but lett a great part of 
them in Sicily, from whence they had for- 
merly been taken by the Carthaginians. 
The very ſame year that Scipio freed 
Rome from its moſt dangerous rival, Car- 
thage, Mummius (who was as remarkable 
for his ruſticity, as Scipio was for elegance 
and taſte) added Achaia to the Roman 
ſtate; and ſacked, among ſeveral others, 
the famous city of Corinth, which had been 
long looked upon as one of the principal 

| reſervoirs 
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reſervoirs of the fineſt works of art. He 
cleared it of all its beauties, without know- 
ing any thing of them: even without know- 
ing, that an old Grecian ſtatue was better 
than a new Roman one, He uſed, how- 
ever, the ſureſt method of not being miſ- 
taken ; for he took all indifferently as they 
came in his way; and * them off in 
ſuch quantities, that he alone is ſaid to 
have filled Rome with ftatues and pictures. 
Thus, partly from the taſte, and partly from 
the vanity of their generals, in leſs than 
ſeventy years time (reckoning from Mar- 
cellus's taking of Syracuſe to the year in 
which Carthage was deftroyed) Italy was 
furniſhed with the nobleſt productions of 
the ancient artiſts, that before lay ſcattered 
all over Spain, Afric, Sicily, and the reſt 
of Greece. Sylla, beſide many others, 
added vaſtly to them afterwards ; particu- 
larly by his taking of Athens, and by his 
conqueſts in Afia ; where, by his too great 
indulgence to his armies, he made taſte and 
rapine a general thiag, even among the 
common ſoldiers, as it had been, for a long 
time, among their leaders, 

In this manner, the firſt conſiderable ac- 
quiſitions were made by their conquering 
armies; and they were carried on by the 
perſons ſent out to govern their provinces, 
when conquered. As the behaviour of theſe 
in their governments, in general, was one 
of the greateſt blots on the Roman nation, 
we mult not expect a full account of their 
tranſactions in the old hiſtorians, who treat 
particularly of the Roman affairs : for ſuch 
of theſe that remain to us, are either Ro- 
mans themſelves, or elſe Greeks who were 
too much attached to the Roman intereſt, 
to ſpeak out the whole truth in this affair. 
But what we cannot have fully from their 
own hiſtorians, may be pretty well ſupphed 
from other hands. A poet of their own, 
who ſeems to have been a very honeſt man, 
has ſet the rapaciouſneſs of their governors 
in general in a very ſtrong light; as Ci- 
cero has ſet forth that of Verres in parti- 
cular, as ſtrongly. If we may judge of 


their general behaviour by that of this go- 


vernor of Sicily, they were more like mon- 
ſters and harpies, than men. For that 
public robber (as Cicero calls him, more 
than once) hunted over every corner of his 
iland, with a couple of finders (one a 
Greek painter, and the other a ſtatuary of 
the ſame ee to get together his collec- 
tion; and was ſo curious and ſo rapacious 
in that ſearch, that Cicero ſays, there was 
not a gem, or ſtatue, or relievo, or picture, 
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in all Sicily, which he did not ſee; nor any 
one he liked, which he did not take away 
from its owner. What he thus got, he ſent 
into Italy. Rome was the centre both of 
their ſpoils in war, and of their rapines in 
peace: and if many of their præters and 
proconſuls acted but in half ſo abandoned 
a manner as this Verres appears to have 
done, it is very probable that Rome was 
more enriched in all theſe ſort of things 
ſecretly by their governors, than it had been 
openly by their generals. Spence. 


$ 65. The Methods made uſe of in drawing 
the Works of the beſt ancient Artiſts into 
ITALY. 


There was another method of augment- 
ing theſe treaſures at Rome, not {5 infa- 
mous as this, and not ſo glorious as the 
former. What I mean, was the cuſtom of 
the Adiles, when they exhibited their 
public games, of adorning the theatres and 
other places where they were performed, 
with great numbers of itatues and pictures: 
which they bought up or borrowed, for 
that purpoſe, all over Greece, and ſome- 
times even from Aſia. Scaurus, in parti- 
cular, in his zdileſhip, had no leſs than 
three thouſand ſtatues and rehevos for the 
mere ornamenting of the ſtage, in a thea- 
tre built only for tour or five days. This 
was the ſame Scaurus who (whilſt he was 
in the ſame office too) brought to Rome 
all the pictures of Sicyon, which had been 
ſo long one of the molt eminent ſchools in 
Greece for painting; in leu of debts ow- 
ing, or pretended to be owed, from that 
city to the Roman people. 

From theſe public methods of drawing 
the works of the beſt ancient artiſts into 
Italy, it grew at length to be a part of pri- 
vate luxury, affected by almoſt every body 
that could afford it, to adorn their houſes, 
their porticos, and their gardens, with the 
beſt ſtatues and pictures they could procure 
out of Greece or Aiia. None went earlier 
into this taſte, than the family of the Lu- 
culli, and particularly Lucius Lucullus, 
who Rn W 3 on the war againſt Mithri- 
dates. He was remarkable for his love of 
the arts and polite learning even from a 
child; and in the latter part of his life 
gave himſelf up ſo much to collections of 
this kind, that Plutarch reckons it among 
his follies. As I am ſpeaking of his 
faults (ſays that hiſtorian in his life) I 
ſhould not omit his vaſt baths, and piazzas 
for walking; or his gardens, which were 
much more magnificent than any in his time 
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ages that followed; nor his exceſſive fond- 
neſs for ſtatues and pictures, which he got 
from all parts, to adorn his works and gar- 
dens, at an immenſe expence; and with 
the vaſt riches he had heaped together in 
the Mithridatic war.“ 
ral other families which fell about that 
time into the ſame ſort of exceſs; and, 
among the reſt, the Julian. The firſt em- 
peror, who was of that family, was a great 
collector; and, in particular, was as fond 
of old gems, as his ſucceſſor, Auguſtus, was 
of Corinthian vaſes. 

This may be called the firſt age of the 
flouriſhing of the politer arts at Rome; or 
rather the age in which they were intro- 
duced there: for the people in this period 
were cluefly taken up in getting fine things, 
and bringing them together. There were 
perhaps ſome particular perſons in it of a 
very good taſte : but in general one may 
ſay, there was rather a love, than any great 
knowledge of their beauties, during this 
age, among the Romans. They were 
brought to Rome in the firſt part of it, in 
greater numbers than can be eaſily con- 
ceived; and in ſome time, every body be- 
gan to look upon them with pleaſure. The 
collection was continually augmenting af- 
terwards, from the ſeveral methods I have 
mentioned; and I doubt not but a good 
taſte would have been a general thin 
among them much earlier than it was, ha 
it not been for the frequent convulſions in 
their ſtate, and the perpetual ſtruggles of 
ſome great man or other to get the reins 
of government into his hands. Theſe con- 
tinued quite from Sylla's time to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the ſtate under Auguſtus. 
The peaceful times that then ſucceeded, 
and the encouragement which was given 
by that emperor to all the arts, afforded 
the Romans full leiſure to contemplate the 
fine works that were got together at Rome 
in the age before, ha, to perfect their taſte 
in all the elegancies of hfe. The artiſts, 
who were then much invited to Rome, 
worked in a ſtyle greatly ſuperior to what 
they had done even in Julius Cæſar's time: 
ſo that it is under Auguſtus that we may 
begin the ſecond, and moſt perfect age of 
ſculpture and painting, as well as of poetry. 
Auguſtus changed the whole appearance 
of Rome itſelf; he found it ill built, and 
left it a city of marble. He adorned it 
with buildings, extremely finer than any it 
could boaſt before his time, and ſet off all 
thote buildings, and even the common 
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at Rome, and equal to any in the luxurious ſtreets, with an addition of ſome of the fineſſ 


There were ſeve- 


ſtatues in the world. Spence, 


§ 66. On the Decline of the Arts, Eh. 
quence, and Poetry, upon the Death of 
Auguſtus. 
On the death of Auguſtus, though the 
arts, and the taſte for them, did not ſuffer 
ſo great a change, as appeared immedi. 
ately in the taſte of eloquence and poetry, 
yet they muſt have ſuftered a good deal, 
There 1s a ſecret union, a certain kind of 
ſympathy between all the polite arts, which 
makes them languiſſi and flouriſh together, 
The ſame circumitances are either kind or 
unfriendly to all of them. The favour of 
Auguſtus, and the tranquillity of his reign, 
was as a gentle dew from heaven, in a fa. 
vourable ſeaſon, that made them bud forth 
and flouriſh ; and the ſoar reign of Tibe. 
rius, was as a ſudden froſt that checked 
their growth, and at laſt killed all their 
beauties, 'The vanity, and tyranny, and 
diſturbances of the times that followed, 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to ſculpture az 
well as eloquence, and to painting as well 
as poetry. The Greek artiſts at Rome 
were not ſo ſoon or ſo much infected by 
the bad taſte of the court, as the Roman 
writers were; but it reached them too, 
though by ſlower and more imperceptible 
degrees. 
pected from ſuch a run of monſters as Ti- 
berius, Caligula, and Nero? For theſe 
were the emperors under whoſe reigns the 
arts began to languiſh; and they iuffered 
ſo much from their baleful influence, that 
the Roman writers ſoon after them ſpeak 
of all the arts as being brought to a very 
low ebb. They talk of their being ex- 


tremely fallen in general; and as to paint- 


ing, in particular, they repreſent it as in a 


moſt feeble and dying condition. Ihe ſe- 
ries of ſo many good emperors, which hap- 


pened after Domitian, gave ſome {pint 


again to the arts; but ſoon after the An- 
tonines, they all declined apace, and, by 
the time of the thirty tyrants, were quite 
fallen, ſo as never to riſe again under any 
future Roman emperor. 

You may ſee by theſe two accounts I 
have given you of the Roman poetry, and 
of the other arts, that the great periods of 
their riſe, their flouriſhing, and their de- 
cline, agree very well; and, as it were, 
tally with one another. Their ſtyle was 
prepared, and a vaſt collection of fine 
works laid in, under the firſt period, or in 
the times of the republic; In the ſecond, 
Y , * . X * Or 


Indeed what elſe could be ex- 
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or the + age, their writers and ar- 
tits were both in their higheſt perfection; 
and in the third, from Tiberius to the An- 
tonines, they both began to languiſh ; and 
then revived a little; and at laſt ſunk to- 
tally together. | 

n comparing the deſcriptions of their 

s with the works of art, I ſhould there- 
fore chuſe to omit all the Roman poets af- 
ter the Antonines. Among them all, there 
is perhaps no one whoſe omiſſion need be 
regretted, except that of Claudian; and 
even as to him it may be conſidered, that 
he wrote when the true knowledge of the 
arts was no more; and when the true taſte 
of poetry was ſtrangely corrupted and loſt; 
even if we were to judge of it by his own 
writings only, which are extremely better 
than any of the poets long before and long 
after him. It is therefore much better to 
confine one's ſelf to the three great ages, 
than to run ſo far out of one's way for a 
ſingle poet or two; whoſe authorities, after 
all, muſt be very diſputable, and indeed 
ſcarce of any weight. Spence, 


$ 67. On DEMOSTHENES. 


I ſhall not ſpend any time upon the cir- 
cumſtances of Demoſthenes's life ; they are 
well known. The ſtrong ambition which 
he diſcovered to excel in the art of ſpeak- 
ing; the unſucceſsfulneſs of his firſt at- 
tempts; his unwearied perſeverance in ſur- 
mounting all the diſadvantages that aroſe 
from his perſon and addreſs ; his ſhutting 
himſelf up in a cave, that he might ſtudy 
with leſs diſtraction; his declaiming by the 
ſea-ſhore, that he might accuſtom himſelf 
to the noiſe of a tumultuous aſſembly, and 
with pebbles in his mouth, that he might 
correct a defect in his ſpeech ; his practiſ- 
ing at home with a naked ſword hanging 
over his thoulder, that he might Few an 
ungraceful motion, to which he was ſub- 
jet; all thoſe circumſtances, which we 
learn from Plutarch, are very encouraging 
to ſuch as ſtudy Eloquence, as they thew 
how far art and application may avail, for 
acquiring an excellence which nature 
ſeemed unwilling to grant us. Blair. 


5 68. DR MOS THEN ES imitated the man- 
ly Elaguence of PERICLES. 


Deſpiſing the affected and florid man- 
ner which the rhetoricians of that age fol- 
lowed, Demoſthenes returned to the for- 
cible and manly eloquence of Pericles; and 
ſtrength and vehemence form the princi- 
pal characteriſtics of his Style. Never had 
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orator a finer field than Demoſthenes in his 
Olynthiacs and Philippics, which are his 
capital orations : and, no doubt, to the no- 
bleneſs of the ſubject, and to that integrity 
and public ſpirit which eminently breathe 
in them, they are indebted for much of 
their merit. The ſubject is, to rouze the 
indignation of his tountrymen againſt Phi- 
lip of Macedon, the public enemy of the 
liberties of Greece; and to guard them 
againſt the inſidious meaſures, by which 
that crafty prince endeavoured to lay them 
aſleep to danger. In the proſecution of 
this end, we Be him taking every proper 
methed to animate a people, renowned for 
juſtice, humanity, and alas. but in many 
inſtances become corrupt and degenerate. 
He boldly taxes them with their venality, 
their indolence, and indifference to the 
public cauſe ; while, at the ſame time, with 
all the art of an orator, he recalls the 
glory of their anceſtors to their W 

ews them that they are full a flouriſhing 
and a powerful people, the natural protec- 
tors of the liberty of Greece, and who 
wanted only the inclination to exert them - 
ſelves, in order to make Philip tremble. 
With his cotemporary orators, who were 
in Philip's intereſt, and who perſuaded the 
E to peace, he keeps no meaſures, 

ut plainly reproaches them as the betray- 
ers of their country. He not only prompts 
to vigorous conduct, but he lays down the 
plan of that conduct; he enters into par- 
ticulars; and points out, with great ex- 
actneſs, the meaſures of execution. This 
is the ſtrain of theſe orations. They are 
ſtrongly animated; and full of the impe- 
tuoſity and fire of public ſpirit. They 
proceed in a continued train of inductions, 
conſequences, and demonſtrations, found- 
ed on ſound reaſon, The figures which 
he uſes, are never ſought aſter ; but al- 
ways riſe from the ſubject. He employs 
them ſparingly indeed ; for ſplendour and 
ornament are not the diſtinctions of this 
orator's compoſition. It 1s an energy of 
thought, peculiar to himſelf, which forms 
his character, and ſets him above all 
others. He appears to attend much more 
to things than to words. We forget the 
orator, and think of the bufineſs. He 
warms the mind, and impels to action. 
He has no parade and oſtentation; no me- 
thods of infinuation; no laboured intro- 
ductions; but is like a man full of his ſub- 
ject, who, after preparing his audience 
by a ſentence or two for hearing plain 
truths, enters directly on buſmeſs. id. 
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$ 69. DgwosTHENES contraſted with 
| s UINEsS. 


Demoſthenes appears to great advan- 
tage, when Sn with Z(ſchines, in 
the celebrated oration © pro Corona.“ 
Afſchines was his rival in buſineſs, and 
perſonal enemy; and one of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed orators of that age. But when 
we read the two orations, Æſchines is fee- 
ble in compariſon of Demoſthenes, and 
makes much leſs impreſſion on the mind. 
His reaſonings concerning the law that 
was in queſtion, are indeed very ſubtle ; 
but his inveRtive againſt Demoſthenes is 
general, and ill-ſupported. Whereas De- 
moſthenes is a torrent, that nothing can 
reſiſt. He bears down his antagonift with 
violence; he draws his character in the 
ſtrongeſt colours ; and the particular merit 
of that oration 1s, that all the deſcriptions 
in it are highly pictureſque. There runs 
through it a ſtrain of magnanimity and 
high honour: the orator ſpeaks with that 
ſtrength and conſcious dignity which great 
actions and public ſpirit alone inſpire. 
Both orators uſe great hberties with one 
another ; and, in general, that unreſtrain- 
ed licence which ancient manners permit- 
ted, even to the length of abuſive names 
and downright ſcurrility, as appears both 
here and in Cicero's Philippics, hurts and 
oftends a modern ear. What thoſe ancient 
orators gained by ſuch a manner in point 
of freedom and boldneſs, is more than 
compenſated by want of dignity ; which 
ſeems to give an advantage, in this re- 
ſpect, to the greater decency-of modern 
ſpeaking. | Blair. 


$ 70. On the Style of DEMOSTHENES. 


The Style of Demoſthenes is ſtrong and 
conciſe, though ſometimes, it muſt not be 
diſſembled, harſh and abrupt. His words 
are very expreflive ; his 2 15 
firm = manly ; and, tho? far from being 
unmuſical, yet it ſcems difficult to find in 
him that ſtudied, but concealed number, 
and rhythmus, which ſome of the ancient 
critics are fond of attributing to him. 
Negligent of thoſe leſſer graces, one would 
rather conceive him to have aimed at that 
ſublime which lies in ſentiment. His ac- 
tion and pronunciation are recorded to 
have been uncommonly vehement and 
ardent; which, from the manner of his 
compoſition, we are naturally led to be- 
lieve. The character which one forms of 


him, from reading his works, is of the 


auſtere, rather than the gentle kind. He 

is, on every occaſion, grave, ſerious, paſ. 
ſionate; —— every thing on a high tone; 
never lets himſelf down, nor attempts an 

thing like pleaſantry. If any fault can be 
found in his admirable eloquence, it is, that 
he ſometimes borders on the hard and dry. 
He may be thought to want ſmoothneſs and 
grace; which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſyy 
attributes to his imitating too cloſely the 
manner of Thucydides, who was his great 
model for Style, and whoſe hiſtory he i; 
ſaid to have written eight times over with 
his own hand. But theſe defects are far 
more than compenſated, by that admira- 
ble and maſterly force of maſculine clo- 
quence, which, as it overpowered all who 
heard it, cannot, at this day, be read 
without emotion. 

Aſter the days of Demoſthenes, Greece 
loſt her liberty, eloquence of courſe lan- 
guiſhed, and relapſcd again into the feeble 
manner introduced by the Rhetoricians and 
Sophiſts. Demetrius Phalerius, who lived 
in the next age to Demoſthenes, attained 
indeed ſome character, but he is repreſent- 
ed to us as a flowery, rather than a per- 


ſuaſive ſpeaker, who aimed at grace ra- 


ther than ſubſtance. Delectabat Athe- 
« nienſes, ſays Cicero, «© magis quam 
« inflammabat. He amuſed the Athe- 
« nians, rather than warmed them.“ And 
after his time, we hear of no more Gre- 
cian orators of any note. Ibid. 


§ 71. On Cic ER. 


The object in this period moſt worthy | 
to draw our attention, is Cicero himſelf; 
whoſe name alone ſuggeſts every thin 
that is ſplendid in oratory. With the hul- 
tory of his life, and with his character, as 
a man and a politician, we have not at 
proven any direct concern. We conſider 

im only as an eloquent ſpeaker ; and, in 
this view, 1t 1s our buſineſs to remark both 
his virtues, and his defects, if he has any. 
His virtues are, beyond controverſy, emi- 
nently great. In all his orations there 1s 
high art. He begins, generally, with a re- 
gular exordium; and with much prepara- 
tion and inſinuation prepoſſeſſes the hearers, 
and ſtudies to? gain their affections. His 
method 1s clear, and his arguments are ar- 
ranged with great propriety. His method 
ir indeed more clear than that of Demoſ- 
thenes ; and this is oge advantage which 
he has over him. We find every thing in 
its proper place; he never attempts to 
move till he has endeavoured to convince a 

an 
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and in moving, eſpecially the ſofter paſ- 
Gons, he is very ſucceſsful, No man, that 
ever wrote, knew the power and force of 
words better than Cicero. He rolls them 
along with the greateſt beauty and pomp 3 
and in the ſtructure of his ſentences, 1s 
curious and exact to the higheſt degree. 
He is always full and flowing, never ab- 
rupt. He is a great am liter of every 
ſebject; magaigcent, and in his ſenti- 
ments highly moral. His manner is on 
the whole diffuſe, yet it 1s often happily 
yaried, and ſuited to the ſubject. In his 
four orations, for inſtance, againſt Cati- 
line, the tone and ſtyle of each of them, 
particularly the firſt and laſt, is very dif- 
ferent, and accommodated with a great 
deal of judgment to the occaſion, and the 
ſituation in which they were ſpoken. When 
a great public object rouſed his mind, and 
demanded indignation and force, he de- 
parts conſiderably from that looſe and de- 
clamatory manner to which he inclines at 
other times, and becomes exceedingly co- 
gent and vehement. This is the caſe in 
his orations againſt Anthony, and in thoſe 
too againſt Verres and Catiline. Blair. 


§ 72. Deeds of CICERO. 


Together with thoſe high qualities 
which Cicero poſleſies, he is not exempt 
rom certain defects, of which it is neceſ- 
ſary to take notice. For the Ciceronian 
Eloquence is a pattern ſo dazzling by its 
beauties, that, if not examined with ac- 
curacy and judgment, it is apt to betray 
the unwary into a faulty imitation ; and 
I am of opinion, that it has ſometimes 
produced this effect. In moſt of his ora- 
tions, eſpecially thoſe compoſed in the 
earlier part of his life, there 1s too much 
art; even carried the length of oſtentation. 
There is too viſible a parade of eloquence. 
He ſeems often to aim at obtaining ad- 
miration, rather than at operating con- 
viction, by what he ſays. Hence, on 
ſome occaſions, he is ſhowy, rather than 
ſolid ; and diffuſe, where he ought to have 
been een His ſentences are, at all 

times, round and ſonorous; they cannot 
be accuſed of monotony, for they poſſeſs 
variety of cadence; but, from too great 
a ſtudy of magnificence, he is ſometimes 
deficient in ſtrength. On all occaſions, 


where there is the leaſt room for it, he is 


full of himſelf. His great actions, and the 
rea ſervices which he had performed to 
his country, apologize for this in part; 
ancient manners, too, impoſed fewer re- 
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ſtraints from the fide of decorum ; but, 
even after theſe allowances made, Cicero's 
oſtentation of himſelf cannot be wholly 
palliated ; and his orations, indeed all his 
works, leave on our minds the impreſſion 
of a good man, but wichal, of a vain man. 

The defects which we have now taken 
notice of in Cicero's eloquence, were not 
unobſerved by his own cotemporaries. 
This we learn from Quinctilian, and from 
the author of the dialogue, “ de Cauſis 
« Corruptz Eloquentiæ.“ 
are informed called him, © fractum et 
« elumbem,”* broken and enervated. 
« Suorum temporum homines,” ſays 
Quinlan, © incefſere audebant eum ut 
« tumidiorem & Afianum, et redundan- 
« tem, et in repititionibus nimium, et in 
ſalibus aliquandò frigidum, & in com- 
« poſitione fractum et exultantem, & pe- 
« ne viro molliorem *.” Theſe cenſures 
were undoubtedly carried too far ; and ſa- 
vour of malignity and perſonal enmity. 
They ſaw his defects, but they aggravated 
them; and the ſource of theſe aggrava- 
tions can be traced to the difference which 
prevailed in Rome, in Cicero's days, be- 
tween two great parties, with reſpect to 
eloquence. The Artici,”” and the“ A. 
« fiani.“ The former, who called them- 
ſelves the Attics, were the patrons of what 
they conceived to be the chaſte, ſimple, 
and natural ſtyle of eloquence ; from which 
they accuſed Cicero as having departed, 
and as leaning to the florid Afiatic manner. 
In ſeveral of his rhetorical works, parti- 
cularly in his “ Orator ad Brutum,“ Ci- 
cero, in his turn, endeavours to expoſe 
this ſect, as. ſubſtituting a frigid and jejune 
manner, in place of the true Attic elo- 
quence; and contends, that his own com- 
poſition was formed upon the real Attic 
Style. In the 1oth Chapter of the laſt 
Book of Quinctilian's Inſtitutions, a full ac- 
count is given of the diſputes between 
theſe two parties ; and of the Rhodian, or 
middle manner between the Attics and the 
Aſiatics. Quinctilian himſelf declares on 
Cicero's ſide; and, whether, it be At- 
tic or Aſiatic, prefers the full, the copious, 
and the amplifying ſtyle. He concludes 
with this very juſt obſervation : „ Plures 
« ſunt eloquentize facies; fed ſtultiſſimum 


* « His cotemporaries ventured to reproach 
« him as ſwelling, redundant, and Aſiatic; too 
* frequent in repetitions; in his attempts to- 
« wards wit ſometimes cold; and, in the ftrain 
„of his compoſition, feeble, deſultory, and more 
« efteminate than became a man.“ 
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« eſt quzrere, ad quam recturus ſe ſit ora- 
« tor; cum omnis ſpecies, quz modò recta 
<< eſt, habeat uſum.— Utetur enim, ut res 


«© exiget, omnibus; nec pro cauſa modò, 
« fed pro partibus cauſz *.** Blair. 


8 73. Compariſon of C1iCERO and 
DE MOSTHENES. 


On the ſubject of comparing Cicero 
and Demoſthenes, much has been ſaid by 
critical writers. © The different manners of 
theſe two princes of eloquence, and the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of each, are ſo 
ſtrongly marked in their writings, that the 
compariſon is, in many reſpects, obvious 
and eaſy. The character of Demoſthenes 
is vigour and auſterity ; that of Cicero is 
gentleneſs and infinuation. In the one, 
you find more manlineſs; in the other, 
more ornament. The one is more harſh, 
but more ſpirited and cogent; the other 
more agreeable, but withal, looſer and 
weaker, 

To account for this difference, without 
any prejudice to Cicero, it has been ſaid, 
that we mult look to the nature of their 
different auditories ; that the refined Athe- 
mans followed with eaſe the conciſe and 
convincing eloquence of Demoſthenes ; but 
that a manner more popular, more flowery, 
and declamatory, was requiſite in ſpeaking 
to the Romans, a people leſs acute, and 
leſs acquainted with the arts of ſpeech. 
But this is not ſatis factory. For we muſt 
obſerve, that the Greek orator ſpoke much 
oftener before a mixed multitude, than the 
Roman. Almoſt all the public buſineſs of 
Athens was tranſacted in popular aſſemblies. 
The common people were his kcarers, and 
his judges. Whereas Cicero generally ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the Patres Conſcripti, 
or in criminal trials, to the Prætor, and 
the Select Judges; and it cannot be ima- 
gined, that the perſons of higheſt rank and 
beſt education in Rome, required a more 
diffuſe manner of pleading than the com- 
mon citizens of Athens, in order to make 
chem underſtand the cauſe, or reliſh the 
ſpeaker. Perhaps we ſhall come nearer 
the truth, by obſerving, that to unite toge- 


- # « Eloquence admits of many different forms; 
* and nothing can be more fooliſh than to en- 
« quire, by which of them an orator is to regu- 
e late his compoſition ; fince every form, wl:ich 
is in itfelf juſt, has its own place and ute. 
„The Orator, according as circumſtances re- 
« quire, will eraploy them all ; ſuiting them not 
5 only to the cauſe or ſubject of which he treats, 
but to the different parts of that ſubject.““ 
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ther all the qualities, without the leaſt ex. 
ception, that form a perfect orator, and t 
excel equally in each of thoſe qualities, i; 
not to be expected from the limited power 
of human genius. The higheſt degree of 
ſtrength is, I 3 never found united 
with the higheſt degree of imoothneſs and 
ornament: equal attentions to both are 
incompatible ; and the genius that carrie 
ornament to its utmoſt length, is not of 
ſuch a kind, as can excel as much in yi. 

ur. For there plainly hes the charac. 
teriſtical difference between theſe two ce. 
lebrated orators. 

It is a diſadvantage to Demoſthenes, 
that, beſides his conciſeneſs, which ſome. 
times produces obſcurity, the language, 
in which he writes, is leſs familiar to moſt 
of us than the Latin, and that we are leſs 
acquainted with the Greek antiquities than 
we are with the Roman. We read Cice- 
ro with more eaſe, and of courſe with more 
pleaſure. Independent of this circumſtance 
too, he is no doubt, in himſelf, a more 
agreeable writer than the other. But not- 
withſtanding this advantage, I am of opi- 
nion, that were the ſtate in danger, or ſome 
great public intereſt at take, which drew 
the ſerious attention of men, an oration in 
the ſpirit and ſtrain of Demoſthenes would 
have more weight, and produce greater ef- 
fects, than one in the Ciceronian manner. 
Were Demoſthenes's Philippics ſpoken in 
a Britiſh aſſembly, in a ſimilar conjuncture 
of affairs, they would convince and per- 
ſuade at tius day. The rapid ſtyle, the 
vehement reaſoning, the diſdain, anger, 
boldneſs, freedom, which perpetually 
animate them, would render their ſuc- 
ceſs infallible over any modern aſſembly. 
I queſtion whether the ſame can be {aid of 
Cicero's orations ; whoſe eloquence, ho- 
ever beautiful, and however well ſuited to 
the Roman taſte, yet borders oftener on 
declamation, and is more remote from the 
manner in which we now expect to hear 
real buſineſs and cauſes of importance 
treated *. 

In comparing Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
moſt of the French critics incline to give 
the preference to the latter. P. Rapin the 
Jeſuit, in the parallels which he has drawn 
between ſome of the moit eminent Greck 


*# Tn this judgment I concur with Mr. David 
Hume, in his Eſſay upon Eloquence. He gives 
it as his opinion, that, of all human productions, 
the Orations of Demoſthenes preſent to us the 
models which approach the neareſt to perfec 
t.. | 
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and Roman writers, uniformly decides in 
favour of the Roman. For the preference 
which he gives to Cicero, he aſſigns, and 
Jays ſtreſs on one reaſon of a pretty extra- 
ordinary nature; Viz. that emoſthenes 
could not poſſibly have ſo complete an in- 
ſight as Cicero into the manners and paſ- 
ſons of men; Why ?—Becauſe he had not 
the advantage of peruſing Ariſtotle's trea- 
tile of Rhetoric, wherein, ſays our critic, 
he has fully laid open that myſtery : and, 
to ſupport this weighty LM he en- 
ters into a controverſy with A. Gellius, in 
order to prove that Ariſtotle's Rhetoric 
was not publiſhed till after Demoſthenes 
had ſpoken, at leaſt, his moſt conſiderable 
orations. Nothing can be more childiſh. 
Such orators as Cicero and Demoſthenes, 
derived their knowledge of the human 
paſſions, and their power of moving them, 
from higher ſources than any treatiſe of 
rhetoric. One French critic has indeed 
departed from the common track ; and, 
after beſtowing on Cicero thoſe juſt prailes, 
to which the conſent of ſo many ages 
ſnews him to be entitled, concludes, how- 
ever, with giving the palm to Demoſthe- 
nes. This is Fenelon, the famous arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, and author of Tele- 
machus; himſelf, ſurely, no enemy to all 
the graces and flowers of compoſition. It 
is in his Reflections on Rhetoric and Poe- 
try, that he gives this judgment; a ſmall 
tract, commonly publiſhed along with his 
Dialogues on Eloquence “. Theſe dia- 
logues and reflections are particularly 
worthy of peruſal, as containing, I think, 


* As his expreſſions are remarkavly happy 
and beautiful, the paſſage here referred to de- 
ſerves to he inſerted. © Je ne crains pas dire, 
que Demoſthene me paroit ſupericur a Cice- 
© ron, Je proteſte que perſonne n'admire plus 
“ Ciceron que je fais. Il embellit tout ce qu'il 
* touche. II fait honneur a la parole. II fait 
ce des mots ce qu'un autre n'en ſauroit faire. II 
tea je ne ſai combien de ſortes d'eſprits. I! eft 
© meme court, & vehement, toutes les fois qu'il 
« veut Veſtre; contre Catiline, contre Verres, 
* contre Antoine. Mais on remarque quelque 
* parure dans ſons diſcours. L'art y eſt merveil— 
« levx; mais on Ventrevoit. L'orateur en pen- 
* ſant au ſalut de la république, ne s'oublie pas, 
* et ne ſe laiſſe pas oublier. Demoſthene pa- 
* roit ſortir de ſoi, et ne voir que Ja patrie. II 
= ne cherche point le beau; il le fait, ſans y 
„ penſer. Il eft au-deſſus de Vadmiration. Il ſe 
tert de la parole, comme un homme modeſte 
de ſon habit, pour ſe couvrir. II tonne; il 
* fondroye. C'eſt un torrent qui entiaine tout. 
“On ne peut le critiquer, parcequ'on eſt ſaiſi. 
On penſe aux choſes qu'il dit, & non à ſes pa- 


* 
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the juſteſt ideas on the ſubject, that are 
to be met with in any modern critical 
writer. Blair. 


$ 74. On the Means of improving in 
ELOQUENCE. 


Next. to moral qualifications, what, in 
the ſecond place, is moſt neceſſary to an 
orator, is a fund of knowledge. Much is 
this inculcated by Cicero and Quinctilian: 
« Quod omnibus wy rs et artibus de- 
« bet eſſe inſtructus Orator.” By which 
they mean, that he ought to have what 
we call a Liberal Education; and to be 
formed by a regular ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and the polite arts. We muſt never for- 
get that, | 


Scribendi rectè, ſapere eſt & principium & fons. 


Gocd ſenſe and knowledge are the foun- 
dation of all good ſpeaking. There is no 
art that can teach one to be eloquent, in 
any ſphere, without a ſufficient acquaint- 
ance with what belongs to that ſphere; or 
if there were an art that made ſuch pre- 
teniions, it would be mere quackery, like 
the pretenſions of the ſophiſts of old, to 
teach their diſciples to ſpeak for and againit 
every ſubject; and would be deſervedly 
exploded by all wiſe men. Attention to 
ſtyle, to compoſition, and all the arts of 
ſpeech, can only aſſiſt an orator in ſetting 
off, to advantage, the ſtock of materials 
which he poſſeſſes; but the ſtock, the ma- 
terials themſelves, muſt be brought from 
other quarters than from rhetoric. He who 
15 to plead at the bar, muſt make himſelf 
thoroughly maſter of the knowledge of the 
law; of all the learning and experience 
that can be uſeful in his profeſſion, for ſup- 
porting a cauſe, or convincing a judge. 
He who 15 to ſpeak from the pulpit, mult 


apply himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of divi- 


nity, of practical religion, of morals, of hu- 
man nature; that he may be rich in all 
tbe topics both of inſtruction and of per- 
ſuaſion. He who would fit himſelf for be- 
ing a member of the ſupreme council of 
the nation, or of any public aſſembly, muſt 
be thoroughly acquainted with the buſineſs 
that belongs to ſuch aſſembly; he muſt 


“% roles. On le perd de vue. On n'eſt occupe 
que de Philippe qui envahit tout. Je ſuis 
charmè de ces deux orateurs : mais j'avoue que 
« je ſuis moins touche de-l'art infini, & de la 
magniſique eloquence de Ciceron, que de la 
« rapide ſimplicitè de Demoſthene.” 


ſtudy 
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ſtudy the forms of court, the courſe of pro- 
eedurt; and muſt attend minutely to all 
the facts that may be the ſubje& of queſ- 
tion or deliberation. 

Beſides the knowledge that properly be- 
longs to that profeſſion to which he ad- 
dis himſelf, a public ſpeaker, if ever he 
expects to be eminent, muſt make himſelf 
acquainted, as far as his neceſſary occupa- 
tions allow, with the general circle of po- 
lite literature. The ſtudy of poetry may 
be uſeful to him, on many occaſions, for 
embelliſhing his ſtyle, for ſuggeſting lively 
images, or agreeable alluſions. The ſtudy of 
hiſtory ae ba ſtill more uſeful to him; as 
the knowledge of facts, of eminent charac- 
ters, and of the courſe of human affairs, finds 
place on many occaſions . There are few 
great occaſions of public . in which 
one will not derive aſſiſtance from culti- 
vated taſte, and extenſive knowledge. 
They will often yield him materials for 
proper ornament ; ſometimes, for argu- 
ment and real uſe. A deficiency of know- 
ledge, even in ſubjects that belong not di- 
realy to his own profeſſion, will expoſe 
Him to many diſadvantages, and give bet- 
ter qualified rivals a great ſuperiority over 
him, | Blair. 


$ 75. A Habit of Induſtry recommended to 
the intended Speaker. 


Allow me to recommend, in the third 

lace, not only the attamment of uſeful 
E but a habit of application and 
induſtry. Without this, it is impoſſible to 
excel in any thing. We muſt not ima- 
gine, that it is by a ſort of muſhroom 
growth, that one can riſe to be a diſtin- 
guiſhed pleader, or preacher, or ſpeaker 
in any aſſembly. It is not by ſtarts of ap- 
plication, or by a few years preparation of 
ſtudy afterwards diſcontinued, that emi- 
nence can be attained. No; it can be at- 
tained only by means of regular induſtry, 
grown up into a habit, and ready to be ex- 
erted on every occaſion that calls for in- 
duſtry. This 1s the fixed law of our na- 
ture; and he muſt have a very high opi- 
nion of his own genius indeed, that can 
believe himſelf an exception to it. A very 


c Imprimis verd, abundare debet Orator ex- 


* emplorum copia, cum veterum, tum etiam no- 

* yorum ; adeò ut non mods quæ conſcrinta ſunt 

& hiſtoriis, aut ſermonibus velut per mauus tra- 

4 dita, quæque quotidie aguntur, debeat ndſſe ; 

& verùm ne ea quidem quz a clarioribus poetis 

« ſunt ficta negligere.” Qr1xcT. L. xii, Cap. 4. 
X 


wiſe law of our nature it is; for indy 
ie, in truth, the great « Condimentun,” 
the ſeaſoning of every pleaſure ; without 
which life is doomed to languiſh. Nothing 
is ſo great an enemy both to honourabſe 
attainments, and to the real, to the brig, 
and ſpirited enjoyment of life, as that re. 
laxed ſtate of mind which ariſes from in. 
dolence and diſſipation. One that is def. 
tined to excel in any art, eſpecially in the 
arts of fpeaking and writing, will be known 
by this more than by any other mark of | 


whatever, an enthuſiaſm for that art; an for 
enthuſiaſm, which, firing his mind with the In 
object he has in view, will diſpoſe him to are 
reliſh every labour which the means re. Th 
quire.. It was this that charaReriſed the the 
great men of antiquity; it is this, which the 


muſt diſtinguiſh the moderns who would [pt 


tread in their ſteps. This honourable en- ce 


thuſiaſm, it is highly neceſſary for ſuch az 0 

are ſtudying cratory to cultivate. If youth 

wants it, manhood will flag miſerably. 
16bid. 


$ 76. Attention to the beſt Models recom- 
mended to the Student in Eloquence. 


Attention to the beſt models will contri- 
bute greatly towards improvement. Every 
one who ſpeaks or writes ſhould, indeed, 
endeavour to have ſomewhat that is his 
own, that is peculiar to himſelf, and that 
characteriſes his compoſition and ſtyle. 
Slaviſh imitation depreſſes genius, or ra- 
ther betrays the want of it. But withal, 
there is no genius ſo original, but may be 
profited and aſſiſted by the aid of proper 
examples, in ſtyle, compoſition, and deli- 
very. They always open ſome new ideas; 
they ſerve to enlarge and correct our own, 
They quicken the current of thought, and 
excite emulation. bid. 


$ 77. Caution neceſſary in chooſing Mo- 
dels. 
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Much, indeed, will depend upon the 
right choice of models which we purpoſe 
to imitate; and ſuppoſing them rightly 
choſen, a farther care is requiſite, ot not 
being ſeduced by a blind univerſal admi- 
ration. For, « decipit exemplar, vitiis imi- 
te tabile,” Even in the moſt finiſhed mo- 
dels we can ſelect, it muſt not be forgotten, 
that there are always ſome things impro- 
per for imitation. We ſhould ſtudy to ac- 
quire a juſt conception of the peculiar cha- 
racteriſtic beauties of any writer, or public 
ſpeaker, and imitate theſe only. One 

ought 


7 * 


ht never to attach himſelf too cloſely 
to any ſingle model; for he who does fo, 
is almoſt — of being ſeduced into a faul- 
wy and imitation, His buſineſs 
ould be, to draw from ſeveral the pro- 
per ideas of perfection. Blair. 


178. On the Style of BoLinGBROKE and 
SWIFT. 


Some authors there are, whoſe manner 
of writing approaches nearer to the ſtyle 
of ſpeaking than others; and who, there- 
fore, can be imitated with more ſafety. 
In this claſs, among the Engliſh authors, 
are Dean Swift, and Lord Bolingbroke. 
The Dean, throughout all his writings, in 
the midſt of much correctneſs, maintains 
the eaſy natural manner of an unaffected 
ſpeaker ; and this is one of his chief ex- 
cellencies. Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle is 
more ſplendid, and more declamatory than 
Dean Swift's ; but ſtill it is the ſtyle of 
one who ſpeaks, or rather who harangues. 
Indeed, all his political writings (for it is 
to them only, and not to his philoſophical 
ones, that this obſer vation can be applied) 
carry much more the appearance of one 
declaiming with warmth in a great aſtem- 
bly, than of one writing in a cloſet, in or- 
der to be read by others. «They have all the 
copiouſneſs, the fervour, the inculcating 
method, that is allowable and graceful in 
an orator ; perhaps too much of it for a 
writer: and it is to be regretted, as I have 
formerly obſerved, that the matter con- 
tained in them ſhculd have been ſa trivial 
or ſo falſe; for, from the manner and ſtyle, 


conficerable advantage might be reaped. 
bid. 


$ 79. Frequent Exerciſe in compoſing and 
ſpeaking neceſſary for I{mprovement in 
loquence. 


Beſides attention to the beſt models, 
frequent excrciſe, both in compoſing and 
{peaking, will be admitted to be a neceſ- 
ſary mean of improvement. That fort 
of compoſition is, doubtleſs, moſt uſeful, 
which relates to the profeſſion, or kind 
of public ſpeaking, to which perſons addict 
themſelves. This they ſhould keep ever 
in their eye, and be gradually inuring 
themſelves to it. But let me alſo adviſe 
them, not to allow themſelves in negligent 
compoſition of any kind. He who has it 
for his aim to write, or to ſpeak correctly, 
ſhould, in the moſt trivial kind of compo- 
lition, in writing a letter, nay, even in 


* 
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common diſcourſe, ſtudy to acquit himſelf 


with propriety. I do not at all mean, that 


he is never to write, or to ſpeak a word, 
but in elaborate and artificial language. 
This would form him to a ſtiffneſs and 
affectation, worſe, by ten thouſand degrees, 
than the greateſt negligence. But it is to 
be obſerved, that there is, in every thing, 
a manner which is becoming, and has pro- 
priety ; and oppoſite to it, there is a clum- 
iy and faulty performance of the ſame 
thing. The pgs manner is very of- 
ten the moſt light, and ſeemingly careleſs 
manner; but it requires taſte and attention 
to ſeize the juſt idea of it. That idea, 
when acquired, we ſhould keep in our eye, 
and form upon it whatever we write or 
ſay. Lid. 


$ 80. Of avhat Uſe the Study of critical and 


rhetorical Writers may be. 


It now only remains to enquire, of what 
uſe may the ſtudy of critical and rhetorical 
writers be, for improving one in the prac- 
tice of eloquence ? Theſe are certainly not 
to be neglected; and yet, I dare not ſay 
that much is to be expected from them. 
For profeſſed writers on public ſpeaking, 
we muſt · look chiefly among the ancients, 
In madern times, for rea{ons which were 
before given, popular eloquence, as an art, 


has never been very much the object of 


ſtudy ; it has not the ſame powerful effeck 
among us that it had in more democratical 
ſtates; and therefore has not been culti- 
vated with the ſame care. Among the 
moderns, though there has been a great 
deal of good.criticiſm on the different kinds 
of writing, yet much has not been attempt- 
ed on the ſubject of eloquence, or public 
diſcourſe z and what has been given us of 
that kind, has been drawn moſtly from the 
ancients. Such. a writer as Joannes Gerar- 
dus Voſſius, who has gathered into one 
heap of ponderous lumber, all the trifling, 
as well as the uſeful things, that are to 
be found in the Greek and Roman writers, 


is enough to diſguſt one with the ſtudy of 


eloquence, Among: the French, there 
has been more attempted, on this ſubject, 
than among the Engliſh. The Biſhop of 
Cambray's writings on eloquence, I before 
mentioned with honour. Rolhn, Batteux , 


Crevier, Gibert, and ſeveral other French. 


critics, have alſo written on oratory.; but 
though ſome of them may be utetul, none 


of them are. ſo conſiderable as ta deſerve. 


particular recommendation. 44. 
| § 81. 
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5 81. Recourſe muſt chiefly be had to the ori- 
- * _ ginal Writers. | 


It is to the original ancient writers that 
we muſt chiefly have recourſe; and it is a 
reproach to any one, whoſe profeſſion calls 
him to ſpeak in public, to be unacquainted 
with them. In all the ancient rhetorical 
writers, there is, indeed, this defect, that 
they are too ſyſtematical, as I formerly 
ſhewed; they aim at doing too much; at 
reducing rhetoric to a complete and per- 
fect art, which may even ſupply invention 
with materials on every ſubject; inſomuch 
that one would imagine they expected to 
form an orator by rule, in as mechanical 
a manner as one would form a carpenter. 
Whereas, all that can, in truth, be done, is to 
give openings for aſſiſting and enlightening 
taſte, and for pointing out to genius the 
courſe it ought to hold. 

Ariſtotle Fd the foundation for all that 
was afterwards written on the ſubject. 
That amazing and comprehenſive ge- 
nius, which does honour to human nature, 
and which gave light into ſo many diffe- 
rent ſciences, has inveſtigated the princi- 
ples of rhetoric with great penetration. 
Ariſtotle appears to have been the firſt 
who took rhetoric out of the hands of the 
ſophiſts, and introduced reaſoning and good 
ſenſe into the art. Some of the profoundeſt 
things which have been written on the 
paſhons and manners of men, are to be 
found in his Treatiſe on Rhetoric ; though 


In this, as in all his writings, his great 


brevity often renders him obſcure, Suc- 


ceeding Greek rhetoricians, moſt of whom 


are now loft, improved on the foundation 


which Ariſtotle had laid. Two of them 


fill remain, Demetrius Phalereus, and 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus; both write on 
the conſtruction of ſentences, and deſerve 
to be peruſed ; eſpecially Dionyſius, who 
is a very accurate and judicious critic. 

I need ſcarcely recommend the rheto- 
rical writings of Cicero. Whatever, on 
the ſubje&t of eloquence, comes from ſo 
great an orator, muſt be worthy of atten- 
tion. His moſt conſiderable work on this 
ſubje& is that De Oratore, in three books. 
None of Cicero's writings are more highly 
finiſhed than this treatiſe. The dialogue 
is polite ; the characters are well ſupported, 
and the conduct of the whole is beautiful 
and agreeable. It is, indeed, full of di- 
greſſions, and his rules and obſervations 
may be thought ſometimes too vague and 


general. Uſeful things, however, may be 


6 


learned from it; and it is no ſmall beneft 
to be made acquainted with Cicero's on 
idea of eloquence. The“ Orator ad M. 
« Brutum,** is alſo a conſiderable treatiſe: 
and, in general, throughout all Cicero: 
rhetorical works there run thoſe high and 
ſublime ideas of eloquence, which are fitted 
both for forming a juſt taſte, and for cre. 
ating that enthuſiaſm for the art, which i; 
of the greateſt conſequence for excelling { 
in it. * 

But, of all the ancient writers on the 
ſubje& of oratory, the moſt inſtructive, and 
moſt ufeful, is QuinQtilian. I know few 
books which abound more with good ſenſe, 
and diſcover a greater degree of juſt and 
accurate taſte, 1 Quinctilian's Inſtitu- 
tions. Almoſt all the principles of good 
criticiſm are to be found in them. He 
has digeſted into excellent order all the 
ancient ideas concerning rhetoric, and is, 
at the ſame time, himſelf an eloquent wri. 
ter. Though ſome parts of his work con. 
tain too much of the technical and artifi- 
cial ſyſtem then in vogue, and for that 
reaſon may be thought dry and tedious, 
yet I would not adviſe the omitting to read 
any part of his Inſtitutions, To pleaders 
at the bar, even theſe technical parts may 
prove of ſome uſe. Seldom has any per- 
ſon, of more ſound and diſtinct judgment 
than Quinctilian, applied himſelf to the ſtu- 
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dy of the art of oratory. Blair. 
$ 82. On the Neceſ/ity of a Claſſical Edu- 
Cation. 


The faireſt diamonds are rough till they 
are poliſhed, and the pureſt gold muſt be 
run and waſhed, and ſifted in the ore. We 
are untaught by nature; and the fineſt 
qualities will grow wild and degenerate, 
if the mind is not formed by diſcipline, and 
cultivated with an early care. In ſome 
perſons, who have run up to men without 
a hberal education, we may obſerve many 
great qualities darkened and eclipſed ; their 
minds are. cruſted over like diamonds in 
the rock, they flaſh out ſometimes into an 
regular greatneſs of thought, and betray 
in their actions an . force, and 
unmanaged virtue; ſomething very great 
and very noble may be diſcerned, but it 
looks cumberſome and awkward, and is 


alone of all chings the worſe for being 


natural. Nature is undoubtedly the beſt 
miſtreſs, and apteſt ſcholar; but nature 
herſelf muſt be civilized, or ſhe will look 
ſavage, as ſhe appears in the Indian princes, 
who are veſted with a native majeſty, a ſur- 

| priſing 


priſing greatneſs and generoſity of ſoul, 
and diſcover what we always regret, fine 
arts, and excellent natural endowments, 
without improvement. In thoſe countries, 
which we call barbarous, where art and 
liteneſs are not underſtood, nature hath 
the greater advantage in this, that fim- 
plicity of manners often {ecures the 1nno- 
cence of the mind; and as virtue 1s not, 
{ neither 1s vice, civiliſed and refined: but 
in theſe politer parts of the world, where 
virtue excels by rules and diſcipline, vice 
alſo is more inſtructed, and with us good 
qualities will not ſpring up alone: many 
hurtful weeds will riſe with them, and 
choak them in their growth, unleſs removed 
by ſome {kiltul hand; nor will the mind 
be brought to a juſt perfection, without 
cheriſhing every hopetul ſeed, and repreſ- 
fing every ſuperfluous humour : the mind 
is like the body in this regard, which can- 
not fall into a decent and eaſy carriage, 
unleſs it be faſhioned in time: an untaught 
behaviour is like the people that uſe it, 
truly ruſtic, forced, and uncouth, and art 

mult be applied to make it natural. 
Felton. 


& 83. On the Entrance to Enowhkage. 


Knowledge will not be won without 
pains and application : ſome parts of it 
are eaſier, ſome more difficult of acceſs : 
we muſt procced at once by ſap and bat- 
tery; and when the breach is practicable, 
you have nothing to do, but to preſs bold- 
ly on, and enter: it is troubleſome and 
deep digging for pure waters, but when 


once you come to the ſpring, they riſe and 


meet you: the entrance into knowledge is 
oftentimes very narrow, dark, and tireſome, 
but the rooms are ſpacious, and glorioufly 
furniſhed : the country is admirable, and 
every proſpect entertaining. You need not 
wonder, that fine countries have ſtrait ave- 
nues, when the regions of happineſs, like 
thoſe of knowledge, are impervious, and 
ſhut to lazy travellers, aud the way to 
heaven itſelf is narrow. 

Common things are eaſily attained, and 
no body values what lies in every body's 
way : what 1s excellent 15 placed out of 
ordinary reach, and you will eafily be per- 
ſuaded to put forth your hand to the utmoſt 
ſtretch, and reach whatever yoa aſpire at. 

| : 1vid. 
& 84. Claſſics recommended, 


Many are the ſubjects which will invite 
and deſerve the ſteadieſt application from 
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thoſe who would excel, and be diſtinguiſſi- 


ed in them. Human learning in general; 
natural philoſophy, mathematics, and the 
whole circle of ſcience. But there is no 
neceſſity of leading you through theſe ſe- 
veral fields of knowledge: it will be moſt 
commendable for you to gather ſome of 
the faireſt fruit from them all, and to la 
up a ſtore of good ſenſe, and ſound reaſon, 
of great probity, and ſolid virtue. This 
is the true uſe of knowledge, to make it 
ſubſervient to the great duties of our moſt 
holy religion, that as you are daily ground- 
ed in the true and ſaving knowledge of a 
Chriſtian, you may uſe the helps of hu- 
man learning, and direct them to their 
proper end. You wil meet with great and 
wonderful examples of an irregular and 
miſtaken virtue in the Greeks and Romans, 
with many inſtances of greatneſs of mind, 
of unſhaken fidelity, contempt of human 
grandeur, a molt paſſionate love of their 
country, prodigality of life, diſdain of ſer- 
vitude, inviolable truth, and the moſt pub- 
lic diſintereſted ſouls, that ever threw off 
all regards in compariſon with their coun- 
try's good: you will diſcern the flaws and 
blemiſhes of their faireſt actions, ſee the 
wiong apprehenſions they had of virtue, 
and be able to point them right, and keep 
them within their proper bounds. Under 
this correction you may extract a gene- 
rous and noble ſpirit from the writings and 
hiſtories of the ancients. And I would in 
a particular manner recommend the claſſic 
authors to your favour, and they will re- 
commend themſelves to your approbation. 
If you would reſolve to maſter the Greek 
as well as the Latin tongue, you will find, 
that the one is the ſource and original of 
all that is moſt excellent in the other: I 
do not mean ſo much for expreſſion, as 
thought, though ſome of the moſt beauti- 
ful ſtrokes of the Latin tongue are drawn 
from the lines of the Grecian orators and 
poets; but for thought and fancy, for the 


very foundation and embelliihment of their 


works, you will ſee, the Latins have ran- 
ſacked the Grecian itore, and, as Horace 
adviſes all who would ſucceed in writing 
well, had their authors night and morn ng 
in their hands. | 
And they have been ſuch happy imi- 
tators, that the copies have proved more 
exact than the originals; and Rome has 
triumphed over Athens, as well in wit 
as arms; for though Greece may have 
the honour of invention, yet it is eaſier 
to ſtrike out .a new courle of thought, 
than 
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than to equal old * and therefore 
it is more honour to ſurpaſs, than to invent 
anew. Verrio is a great man from his own 
deſigns; but if he had attempted upon the 
Cartons, and outdone Raphael Urbin in 
life and colours, he had been acknowledged 


greater than that celebrated maſter, but now 
we muſt think him leſs. Felton. 


& 85. 4 Compariſon of the Greek and Ro- 
man Writers. 

If I may detain you with a ſhort compa- 
xiſon of the Greek and Roman authors; I 
muſt own the laſt have the preference in 
my thoughts; and I am not ſingular in my 
opinion, It muſt be confeſſed, the Ro- 
mans have left no tragedies behind them, 


chat may compare with the majeſty of the 


Grecian ſtage ; the beſt comedies of Rome 


were written on the Grecian plan, but Me- 


nander 1s too far loſt to be compared with 


Terence; only if we may judge by the 


method Terence uſed in forming two 


Greek. rope into one, we ſhall naturally 


conclude, ſince his are perfect upon that 
model, that they are more perfect than 
Menander's were. I ſhall make no great 
difficulty in preferring Plautus to Ariſto- 
phanes, for wit and humour, variety of 
characters, plot and contrivance in his 
plays, though Horace has cenſured him for 
low wit. 

Virgil has been ſo often compared with 
Homer, and the merits of thoſe poets ſo 
often canvaſſed, that I ſhall only ſay, that 
if the Roman ſhines not in the Grecian's 
flame and fire, it is the coolneſs of his 
judgment, rather than the want of heat. 
You will generally find the force of a po- 
et's genius, and the ſtrength of his fancy, 
diſplay themſelves in the deſcriptions they 

ive of battles, ſtorms, prodigies, &c. ard 

omer's fire breaks out on theſe occaſions 
in more dread and terror; but Virgil mixes 
compaſſion with his terror, and, by throw- 
ing water on the flame, makes it burn the 
brighter; ſo in the ſtorm; fo in his bat- 
tles on the fall of Pallas and Camilla: and 
that ſcene of horror, which his hero opens 
in the ſecond book; the burning of Iroy; 
the ghoſt of Hector; the murder of the 
king; the maſſacre of the people; the ſud- 
den ſurprize, and the dead of night, are ſo 
relie ved by the piety and pity that is every 
where intermixed, that we forget our fears, 
and join in the lamentation. All the world 


N es the Æneid to be moſt per- 
fer im its kind; and conſidering the diſ- 
advantage of tke language, and the ſeve- 
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rity of the Roman muſe, the poem is gy 
more wonderful, fince, without the liben 

of the Grecian poets, the diction is ſo grey 
and noble, ſo clear, fo forcible and expreſ. 
ſive, ſo chaſte and pure, that even all the 
ſtrength and compaſs of the Greek tongue 
joined to Homer's fire, cannot give ſb, 
ſtronger and clearer ideas, than the pre 
Virgil has ſet before our eyes; ſome fey 
inſtances excepted, in which Homer, thro 
the force of genias, has excelled, 

I have argued hitherto for Virgil; and 
it will be no wonder that his poem ſhoulg 
be more correct in the rules of writing, if 
that ſtrange opinion prevails, that Homer 
writ without any view or deſign at all; 
that his poems are looſe independent pieces 
tacked together, and were originally only 
ſo many ſongs or ballads upon the gods and 
heroes, and the ſiege of "I'roy. If this be 
true, they are the completeſt ſtring of ha]. 
lads I ever met with, and whoever collett. 
ed them, and put them in the method we 
now read them in, whether it were Piſiſtra- 
tus, or any other, has placed them in ſuch 
order, that the Iliad and the Odyſſeis ſeem 
to have been compoſed with one view and 
deſign, one ſcheme and intention, which 
are carried on from the beginning ts the 
end, all along uniform and conſiſtent with 
themſelves. Some have argued, the world? 
was made by a wiſe Being, and not jum- 
bled together by chance, from the very 
abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition ; and they 
have illuſtrated their argument, from the 
impoſſibility that ſuch a poem as Homer's 
and Virgil's ſhould riſe in ſuch beautiful 
order out of millions of letters eternally 
ſhaken together: but this argument is half 
ſpoiled, if we allow, that the poems of Ho- 
mer, in each of which appears one conti. 
nued formed deſign from one end to tlie 
other, were written in looſe ſcraps on n0 
ſettled premeditated ſcheme. Horace, we 
are ſure, was of another opinion, and fo 
was Virgil too, who built his /Eneid upon 
the model of the Iliad and the Odyilcis. 
After all, Tully, whoſ: relation of this pai- 
ſage has given ſome colour to this ſugge!- 
tion, ſays no more, than that Pifiſtratus 
(whom he commends for his learning, and 
condemns. for , his tyranny, obſerving the 
books of Homer to li» confuſed and out 
of order, placed them in the method the 
great author, no doubt, had firſt formed 
them in; but all this Tully gives us only 
as report. And it would be very ſtrange, 
that Ariſtotle ſhould form his rules on Ho- 


mer's poems; that Horace ſhould follow 
Jus 
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example, and oſe Homer for the 
. Fr epic —.— with this bright 
teſtimony, that he “never undertook any 
thing inconſiderately, nor ever made any 
fooliſh attempts; if indeed this celebrat- 
ed poet did not intend to form his poems 
in the order and _ we ſee them in. If 
we look upon the fabric and conſtruction 
of thoſe great works, we ſhall find an ad- 
mirable rtion in all the parts, a per- 
petual coincidence, and dependence of one 
upon another; I will venture an appeal to 
any learned critic in this cauſe ; and if it 
be a ſufficient reaſon to aiter the common 
readings in a letter, a word, or a phraſe, 
from the conſideration of the context, or 
propriety of the language, and call it the 
reſtoring of the text, 1s it not a demonſtra- 
tion that theſe poems were made in the 
fame courſe of lines, and upon the ſame 
plan we read them in at preſent, from all 
the arguments that connexion, dependence, 
and regularity can give us ? If thoſe cri- 
tics, who maintain this odd fancy of Ho- 
mer's writings, had found them looſe and 
undigeſted, and reſtored them to the order 
they ſtand in now, I believe they would 
have gloried in their art, and maintained 
it with more unconteſted reaſons, than they 
are able to bring for the diſcovery of a word 
or a ſyllable hitherto falſely printed in the 
text of any author. But, if any learned 
men of ſingular fancies and opinions will 
not allow theſe buildings to have been ori- 
ginally —_ after the preſent model, 
let them at leaſt allow us one poetical ſup- 
poſition on our ſide, That Hemer's harp 
was as powerful to command his ſcattered 
incoherent pieces into the beautiful ſtruc- 
ture of a poem, as Amphion's was to ſum- 
mon the ſtones into a wall, or Orpheus's to 
lead the trees a dance, For certainly, 
however it happens, the parts are ſo juſtly 
Uſpoſed, that you cannot change any book 
into the place of another, without ſpoiling 
the proportion, and confounding the order 
of the whole. 

The Georgics are above all controverſy 
with Heſiod; but the Idylliums of Theo- 
critus have ſomething ſo inimitably ſweet 
in the verſe and thoughts, ſuch a native 
limplicity, and are ſo genuine, fo natural 
a reſult of the rural life, that I muſt, in my 
poor judgment, allow him the honour of 
tie paſtoral. | 

In Lyrics the Grecians may ſeem to have 
excelled, as undoubtedly they are ſuperior 
i the number of their poets, and variety of 
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their verſe. Orpheus, Alcæus, Sappho, 
Simonides, and Steſichorus are almoſt en- 
tirely loſt, Here and there a fragment of 
ſome of them is remaining, which, 'like 
ſome broken parts of ancient ſtatues, pre- 
ſerve an imperfect monument of the deli. 
cacy, ſtrength, and ſxill of the great maſ- 
ter's hand. | 
Pindar is ſublime, but obſcure, impetu- 
ous in his courſe, and unfathomable in the 
depth and loftineſs of his thoughts. Ana- 
creon flows ſoft and eaſy, every where dif- 
fuſing the joy and indolence of his mind 
through his verſe, and tuning his harp to 
the ſmooth and pleaſant temper of his ſoul. 
Horace alone may be compared to both 
in whom are reconciled the loftineſs and 
majeſty of Pindar, and the gay, careleſs, 
jovial temper of Anacreon : and, I ſup- 
poſe, however Pindar may be admired for 
greatneſs, and Anacreon for delicateneſs of 
thought; Horace, who rivals one in his 
triumphs, and the other in his mirth and 
love, ſurpaſſes them both in juſtneſs, ele- 
gance, and happineſs of expreſſion. Ana- 
creon has another follower among the 
choiceſt wits of Rome, and that 1s Catul- 
lus, whom, though his lines be rough, and 
his numbers inharmonious, I could re- 
commend - for the ſoftneſs and delicacy, 
but muſt decline for the looſeneſs of his 
thoughts, too immodeſt for chaſte ears to 


ar. 

I will go no farther in the poets, only, 
for the honour of our country, let me ob- 
ſerve to you, that while Rome has been 
contented to produce ſome ſingle rivals to 
the Grecian poetry, England hatn brought 
forth the wonderful Cowley's wit, who was 
beloved by every muſe he courted, and has 
rivalled the Greek and Latin poets in every 
kind, but tragedy. 

I will not trouble you with the hiſtorians 
any further, than to inform you, that the 
conteſt lies chiefly between Thucydides 
and Salluſt, Herodotus and Livy ; though 
I think Thucydides and Livy may on ma- 
ny accounts more juſtly be compared: the 
critics have been very free in their cen- 
ſures, but I ſhall be glad to ſuſpend any 
farther judgment, ull you ſhall be able to 
read them, and give me your opinion, 

Oratory and philoſophy are the next diſ- 

uted prizes ; and whatever praiſes may be 
juſtly given to Ariſtotle, Plato, Xenopaon, 
and Demoſthenes, I will venture to tay, 
that the divine Tully 1s all the Grecian 
orators and philoſophers in one. Felton, 
$ 36, 
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And now, having poſſibly given you 
ſome prejudice in favour of the Romans, 
I mutt beg leave to aſſure you, that if you 
have not leiſure to maſter both, you will 
find your pains well rewarded in the Latin 
tongue, when once you enter into the ele- 
gancics and beauties of it. It is the pe- 
culiar felicity of that language to ſpeak 

ſenſe in ſuitable expreſſions; to give 
the fineſt thoughts in the happieſt words, 
and in an eaſy majeſty of ſtyle, to write up 
to the ſubject. And in this, lies the great 
« ſecret of writing well. It is that elegant 
« ſimplicity, that ornamental plainneſs of 
« ſpeech, which every common genius 
e thinks ſo plain, that any body may reach 
« it, and findeth ſo very elegant, that all 
« his ſweat, and pains, and ſtudy, fail him 
« in the attempt.“ 

In reading the excellent authors of the 
Roman tongue, whether you converſe with 
poets, orators, or hiſtorians, you will meet 
with all that is admirable in human com- 
poſure. And though life and ſpirit, pro- 
priety and force of ſtyle, be common to 
them all, you will ſee that nevertheleſs every 
writer ſhines in his peculiar excellencies; 
and that wit, like beauty, is diverſied 
into a thouſand graces of feature and 
complexion. | 

I need not trouble you with a particular 
character of theſe celebrated writers. What 
I have ſaid already, and what I ſhall fay 
farther of them as I go along, renders it 
leſs neceſſary at preſent ; and I would not 
pre-engage your opinion implicitly to my 
fide. It will be a pleaſant exerciſe of your 
judgment to diſtinguiſh them yourſelf; and 


when you and I ſhall be able to depart 


from the common received opinions of the 
critics and commentators, I may take ſome 
Other occaſion of laying them before you, 
and ſabmitting what I ſhall then ſay of them 
to your approbation. Felton, 


& 87. Directiojns in reading the Claſſics. 


In the mean time, I ſhal! only give you 
two or three cautions and directions for 
your reading them, which to ſome people 
will look a little odd, but with me they are 
of great moment, and very neceſſary to be 
obſerved. | 

The firſt is, that you would never be 
perſuaded into what they call Common- 
places; which is a way of taking an au- 

r to pieces, and ranging hun under pro- 
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E heads, that you may readily find what 
e has ſaid upon any point, by conſu tin 
an alphabet. This practice is of no uſ: by 
in circumſtantials of time and place, cuſ. 
tom and antiquity, and in ſuch inftince, 
where facts are to be remembered, not 
where the brain is to be exerciſed. In 
theſe caſes it is of great uſe: it helps the 
memory, and ſerves to keep thoſe thingy 
in a fort of order and ſucceſſion. But, 
common-placing the ſenſe of an author iy 
ſuch a ſtupid undertaking, that, if I may 
be 1 in ſaying it, they want com. 
mon-: ſenſe that practiſe it. What heaps of 
this rubbiſn have I ſeen! O the pains and 
labour to record what other people have 
ſaid, that is taken by thoſe who have no- 
thing to ſay themlelves ! You may depend 
upon it, the writings of theſe men are re. 
ver worth the reading; the fancy is cramp. 
ed, the invention ſpoiled, their thoughts on 
every thing are prevented, if they think at 
all; but it 15 the peculiar happineſs of theſe 
collectors of ſenſe, that they can write with. 
out thinking. 

I do molt readily agree, that all the 
bright ſparkling thoughts of the ancients, 
their fineſt expreſſions, and nobleſt ſenti. 
ments, are to be met with in theſe tranſcrib- 


ers: but how wretchedly are they brought 


in, how miſerably put together! Indeed, 
can compare ſuch productions to nothing 
but rich pieces of patch-work, ſewed to- 
gether with packthread. 

When I ſee a beautiful building of exa& 
order and proportion taken down, and the 
different materials laid together by them- 
ſelves, it puts me in mind of theſo common- 
place men. The materials are certain 
very good, but they underſtand not the 
rules of architecture ſo well, as to form 
them into juſt and maſterly proportions 
any. more: and yet how beautiful would 


they ſtand in another model upon another 


Plan ! 
For, we muſt confeſs the truth : We can 
ſay nothing new, at leaſt we can ſay no- 


thing better than has been ſaid before ; but 


we may nevertheleſs make what we fay 
our own. And this is done when we do 
not trouble ourſelves to remember in what 
page or what book we have read ſuch 3 
paſſage ; but it falls in naturally with the 
er of our own thoughts, and takes 183 


place in our writings with as much cait, 

and looks with as good a grace, as it ap- 

peared in two thouſand years ago. 
This is the beſt way of remembering 


the ancient authors, when you reliſh 22 
Wa 


What way of writing, enter into their thoughts, 
ting and imbibe their ſenſe. There is no need 
* but of tying ourſelves up to an imitation of any 


of them; much leſs to copy or tranſcribe 
them. For there is room for vait variety 


not of thought and ſtyle; as nature is various 
In in her works, and is nature ſtill. Good 
the authors, like the celebrated maſters in the 


feral ſchools of painting, are originals in 
their way, and different in their manner. 


or 12 and when we can make the ſame uſe of 
may Wl the Romans as they did of the Grecians, 
dom. and habituate ourſelves to their way of 
ps of thinking and writing, we may be equal in 
and WY rank, though different from them all, and 


be eſteemed originals as well as they. 

And this is what I would have you do. 
Mix and incorporate with thoſe ancient 
ſtreams; and though your own wit will be 
improved and heightened by ſuch a ſtrong 
nfuſion, yet the ſpirit, the thought, the 
fancy, the expreſſion, which ſhall flow from 
your pen, will be entirely your own. 

2 | Felton. 


688. The Method of Schools vindicated, 


It has been a long complaint in this po- 


ents, 


crib- ite and excellent age of learning, that we 
:ght bſe our time in words; that the 1nemory 
ed, of youth is charged and overloaded with- 

| out improvement; and all they learn is 


mere cant and jargon for three or four 
years together. Now, the complaint is in 
{me meaſure true, but not eaſily remedi- 
ed; and perhaps, aſter all the exciamation 
of ſo much time loit in mere words and 


NON- terms, the hopeful youths, whoſe loſs of 
ainiy time is fo much lamented, were capable of 
the learning nothing but words at thoſe years. 
form do not mind what ſome quacks in the art 


tions 
auld 
ther 


of teaching ſay; they pretend to work 
wonders, and to make young gentlemen 
maſters of the languages, before they can 
be maſters of common ſenſe ; but this to 
me is a demonttration, that we are capable 
of little elſe than words, till twelve or thir- 


Can 
n0- 


but teen, if you will obſerve, that a boy ſhall 
 fay de able to repeat his grammar over, to or 
e do three years before his underſtanding opens 
* hat 


enough to let him into the reaſon and clear 
apprehenſion of the rules; and when this 
ij done, ſooner or later, it ceaſeth to be cant 
and jargon: ſo that ail this clamour is 
wrong founded, and the cauſe of complaint 
lies rather againſt the backwardnels of our 
Judgment, than the method of our ſchools, 
And therefore I am for the old way in 
ſchools ſtill, and children will be furnithed 


ch 4 
the 
25 Its 
eaſe, 


ap- 


ring 
their 
way 
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there with a ſtock of words at leaſt, when 


they come to know how to uſe them. 
[bid. 


$ 89. Commendation of Schools. 


I am very far from having any mean 
thoughts of thoſe great men who preſide 
in our chiefeſt and moſt celebrated ſchools ; 
it is my happineſs to be known to the moſt 
eminent of them in a particular manner, 
and they will acquit me of any diſreſpect, 
where they know 1 have the greateſt ve- 
neration; for with them the genius of 
claſſic learning dwells, and from them it is 
Kerived, And I think myſelf honoured in 
the acquaintance of ſome maſters in the 
country, who are not leſs polite than they 
are learned, and to the exact knowledge of 
the Greek and Roman tongues, have join- 
ed a true taſte, and delicate reliſh of the 
claſſic authors. But ſhould you ever light 
into ſome formal hands, though your ſenſe 
is too fine to reliſh thoſe pedantries I have 
been remonitrating againſt, when you come 
to underſtand them, yet for the preſent they 
may impoſe upon you with a grave appear- 
ance ; and, as learning is commonly ma- 
naged by ſuch perfons, you may think 
them very learned, becauſe they are very 
dull: and if you ſhould receive the tincture 
while you are young, it may ſink too deep 
for all the waters of Helicon to take out. 
You may be ſenſible of it, as we are of 
ill habits, which we regret but cannot 
break, and ſo it may mix with your ſtu- 
cies for ever, and give bad colours to 
every thing you deſign, whether in ſpeech 
or writing. | 

For theſe meaner critics dreſs up their 
entertainments fo very ill, that they will 
ſpoil your palate, and bring you to a vici- 
ous taſte, With them, as with diſtempered 
ſtomachs, the fineſt food and nobleſt juices 
turn to nothing but crudities and indigeſ- 
tion. You wil! have no notion of delica- 
cies, if you table with them; they are all 
tor rank and foul feeding; and ſpoil the 
beſt proviſions in the cooking; you muſt 
be content to be taught parſimony in ſnſe, 
and for your molt inoffeniive food to live 
upon dry meat and inſipid ſtuff, without any 
poignancy or reliſh, 

So then theſe gentlemen will never be 
able to form your taſte or your ſtyle; and 
thoſe who cannot give you a true reliſh of 
the beſt writers in the world, can never 
inſtruct you to write like them, 


Qz 


1bid. 
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$ 90. On forming a Style. 
Give me leave to touch this ſubject, and 
draw out, for your uſe, ſome of the chief 
firokes, ſome of the principal lineaments, 
and faireſt features, of a juſt and beautiful 
ſtyle. There is no neceſſity of being me- 
thodical, and I will not entertain you with 
a dry ſyſtem upon the matter, but with 
what you will read with more pleaſure, 
and, I hope, with equal profit, ſome deſul- 
tory thoughts in their native order, as they 
riſe in my mind, without being reduced to 
rules, and marſhalled according to art. 

| To aſſiſt you, therefore, as far as art may 
be an help to nature, I ſhall proceed to ſay 
ſomething of what is required in a finiſhed 
piece, to make it complete in all its parts, 
and maſterly in the whole. 

I would not lay down any impracticable 
ſchemes, nor cs 5 you with a dry formal 
method: the rule of writing, like that of 
our duty, is perfect in its kind; but we 
muſt make eee for the infirmities 
of nature; and fince none is without his 
faults, the moſt that can be ſaid is, That 
he 15 the beſt writer, againſt whom the 
| feweſt can be alledged. 

A compoſition is then perfect, when 
* the matter riſes out of the ſubject; 

« when the thoughts are agreeable to the 

« matter, and the expreſſions ſuitable to 
« the thoughts; where there is no incon- 

« ſiſtency — the beginning to the end; 
„when the whole is perſpicuous in the 
beautiful order of its parts, and formed 
* mn due ſymmetry and proportion.“ 


elton. 


$ 91. Expreſſion ſuited to the Thought. 


In every ſprightly genius, the expreſſion 
will be ever lively as the thoughts. All 
the danger is, that a wit too fruitful ſhould 
run out into unneceſſary branches; but 
when 1t is matured by age, and corrected 
by zudgment, the writer will prune the 
luxuriant boughs, and cut off the ſuper- 
fluous ſhoots of fancy, thereby giving both 
ſtrength and beauty to his work. 

Perhaps this piece of diſcipline is to 
young writers the greateſt ſelf-denial in 
the world: to confine the fancy, to ſtiſle 
the birth, much more to throw away the 
beautiful offspring of the brain, is a trial, 
that none but the moſt delicate and lively 
wits can be put to. It is their praiſe, that 
they are obliged to retrench more wit than 
others have to laviſh: the chippings and 
kings of thele jewels, could they be pre- 


*% 
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ſerved, are of more value than the hd 
maſs of ordinary authors; and it is a maxin 
with me, that he has not wit enough, wh, 
has not a great deal to ſpare. 

It is by no means neceflary for me t9 
run out into the ſeveral forts of writing: 
we have general rules to judge of all, with- 
out being particular upon any, though the 
ſtyle of an orator be different from that of 
an hiſtorian, and a poet's from both. 


| Toid, 
& 92. On Embelliſhments of Style, 


The deſign of expreſſion is to cony 
our thoughts truly and clearly to the world, 
in ſuch a manner as is moſt probable to at. 
tain the end we propoſe, in communicating 
what we have conceived to the public; and 
therefore men have not thought it enough 
to write plainly, unleſs they wrote agree. 
ably, ſo as to engage the attention, and 
work upon the affections, as well as inform 
the underſtanding of their readers : for 
which reaſon, all arts have been invented 
to make their writings pleaſing, as well as 
profitable; and thoſe arts are very com- 
mendable and honeſt; they are no trick, 
no deluſion, or impoſition on the ſenſes 
and underſtanding of mankind ; for they 
are founded in nature, and formed upon 
obſerving her operations in all the various 
paſſions, and workings of our minds, 

To this we owe all the beauties and em- 
belliſhments of ſtyle ; all figures and 
{ſchemes of ſpeech, and thoſe ſeveral deco- 
rations that are uſed in writings to enliven 
and adorn the work. The flouriſhes of 
fancy reſemble the flouriſhes of the pen in 
mechanic writers ; and the illuminators of 
manuſcripts, and of the preſs, borrowed 
their title perhaps from the illumination 
which a bright genius every where gives 
to his we, 4 and diſperſes through his 
compoſition. - 

The commendation of this art of en- 
lightening and adorning a ſubject, lies in 
a right diſtribution of the ſhades and light. 
It is in writing, as in picture, in which the 
art is to obſerve where the lights will fall 
to produce the moſt beautiful parts to the 
day, and caſt in ſhades what we cannot 
hope will ſhine to advantage. | 

It were endleſs to purſue this ſubject 
through all the ornaments and illuſtra- 
tions of ſpeech; and yet I would not dil- 
miſs it without pointing at the general 
rules and neceſſary qualifications required 
in thoſe who would attempt to ſhine in the 


productions of their pen, And hereſy 
Y 
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muſt pardon me if I ſeem to go back, 
for we cannot raiſe any regular and durable 
pile of building without laying a firm 
foundation. Felton. 


93. On the firſt Reguiſite, a Maſtery of 
anguage, ü 
The firſt thing requiſite to a juſt ſtyle, is 
a perfect maſtery in the language we write 
in; this is not fo caſily attained as is com- 
monly imagined, and depends upon a com- 
petent knowledge of the force and 1 
of words, a good natural taſte of ſtrength 
and delicacy, and all the beauties of ex- 
preſſion. It is my own opinion, that all 
the rules and critical obſervations in the 
world will never bring a man to a juſt 
ſtyle, who has not of himſelf a natural 
eaſy way of writing ; but they will improve 
2 good genius, where nature leads the way, 
provided he is not too ſcrupulous, and does 
not make himſelf a ſlave to his rules; for 
that will introduce a ſtiffneſs and. affecta- 
tion, which are utterly abhorrent from all 
good writing. | 
By a perfect maſtery in any language, I 
underſtand not only a ready command of 
words, upon every occaſion, not only the 
force and propriety of words as to their 
ſenſe and ſignification, but more eſpe- 
cally the purity and idiom of the lan- 
guage; for in this a perfect maſtery does 
conſiſt, It is to know what is Engliſh, 
and what is Latin, what is French, 
Spanith, or Italian, to be able to mark 
the bounds of each language we write 
m, to point out the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
raters, and the peculiar phraſes of each 
tongue; what expreſſions or manner of ex- 
preſſing is common to any language beſides 
our own, and what 1s properly and pecu- 
larly our phraſe, and way of ſpeaking. 
For this is to ſpeak or write Engliſh m 
purity and perfection, to let the ſtreams 
run clear and unmixed, without taking in 
other languages in the courſe: in Engliſh, 
therefore, I would have all Galliciſms (for 
inſtance) avoided, that our tongue may be 
ſincere, that we may keep to our own lan- 
guage, and not follow the French mode 
in our ſpeech, as we do in our cloaths. It 
8 convenient and profitable ſometimes to 
import a foreign word, and naturalize the 
phraſe of another nation, but this is very 
ſparingly to be allowed; and every ſylla- 
ble of foreign growth ought immediately 
to be dſearded if its uſe and ornament to 
our language be not very evident. 
Ibid. 
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$ 94. On the Purity and Idiom of 
Language. 

While the Romans ſtudied and uſed the 
Greek tongue, only to improve and adorn 
their own, the Latin fouriſhed, and grew 
every year more copious, more elegant, 
and expreſſive ; but in a few years after 
the ladies and beaux of Rome affected to 
ſpeak Greek, and regarded nothing but 
the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of that noble 
language, they ' weakened and corrupted 
their native tongue: and the monſtrous af- 
fectation of our travelled ladies and gen- 
tlemen to ſpeak in the French air, French 
tone, French terms, to dreſs, to cook, to 
write, to court in French, corrupted at 


once our 1 and our manners, and 
introduced an abominable gallimaufry of 


French and Engliſh mixed together, that 
made the innovators ridiculous to all men 
The French tongue hath un- 
doubtedly its graces and beauties, and I 
am not againſt any real improvement of our 
own language from that or any other; but 
we are always io fooliſh, or untortunate, as 
never to make any advantage of our _ 
bours. We affect nothing of theirs, but 
what is filly and ridiculous; and by neg- 
lecting the ſubſtantial uſe of their language, 
we only enervate and ſpoil our own, 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a per- 
petual flux, and ſtand in need of recruits to 
ſupply the place of thoſe words that are 
continually falling off through diſuſe: and 
ſince it is fo, I think 'tis better to raiſe 
them at home than abroad. We had bet- 
ter rely on our own troops than foreign 
forces, and I believe we have ſufficient 
ſtrength and numbers within ourſelves : 
there is a vaſt treaſure, an inexhauſtible 
fund in the old Engliſh, from whence au- 
thors may draw conſtant ſupplies, as our 
officers make their ſureſt recruits from the 
coal-works and the mines. The weight, 
the ſtrength, and ſignificancy of many an- 
tiquated words, ſhould recommend them 
to uſe again. Tis only wiping off the 
ruſt they have contracted, and ſeparating 
them from the droſs they lie mingled with, 
and both in value and beauty they will 
riſe above the ſtandard, rather than fall 
below it. 


Perhaps our tongue is not ſo muſical to 


the ear, nor fo abundant in multiplicity of 
words; but its ſtrength is real, and its 


words are therefore the more expreſſive: 
the peculiar character of our language is, 
that it is cloſe, compact, and full; and 
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our writings (if you will excuſe two Latin 
words) come neareſt to what Tully means 
by his Preſa Oratio. 
and ſubſtance, good meaſure preſſed toge- 
ther, and running over in a redundancy of 
ſenſe, and not of words. And therefore 
the purity of our language conſiſts in pre- 
ſerving this character, in writing with the 
Engliſh ſtrength and ſpirit: let us not envy 
others, that they are more ſoft, and diffuſe, 
and rarified; be it our commendation to 
write as we Pay, in true Sterling ; if we 
want ſupplies, we had better revive old 
words, than create new ones. I look upon 
our anguage as good bullion, if we do not 
debaſe it with too much allay ; and let me 
leave this cenſure with you, That he who 
corrupteth the purity of the Engliſh tongue 
with the moſt ſpecious foreign words and 
Phraſes, is juſt as wiſe as thoſe modiſh la- 
dies that change their plate for china; for 
which I think the laudable trafic of old 
cloaths is much the faireſt barter, 

Felton. 


§ 95. On Plaiuneſi and Perſpicuity, 


After this regard to the purity of our 
language, the next quality of a juit ſtyle, 
is its plainneſs and | roger This is 
the greateſt commendation we can give an 
author, and tne beſt argument that he is 
maſter of the language he writes in, and 
the ſubje& he writes upon, when we under- 
ſtand him, and fee into the ſcope and ten- 
dency of his thoughts, as we read him. 
All obſcurity of expreſſion, and darkneſs of 
ſenſe, do ariſe from the confuſion of the 
writer's thoughts, and his want of proper 
words, If a man hath not a clear percep- 
tion of the matters he undertakes to treat 
of, be his ſtyle never ſo plain as to the 
words he ules, it never can be clear; and 
if his thoughts upon this ſubject be never 
ſo juſt and diſtinct, unleſs he has a ready 
command of words, and a faculty of eaſy 
writing in plain obvious expreſſions, the 
words will perplex the ſenſe, and cloud the 
clearneſs of his thoughts. 

It is the unhappinels of ſome, that they 
are not able to expreſs theinſelves clearly: 
their heads are crowded with a multiplicity 
of undigeſted knowledge, which lies con- 
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They are all weight 


plainneſs and perſpicuity of ſtyle, is an af. 
fectation of hard unuſual words, and gr 
cloſe contracted. periods: the faul ts of pe- 
dants and ſententious writers! that are 
vainly oſtentatious of their learning, er 
their wiſdom. Hard words and quaint ex. 
preſſions are abominable : wherever you 
meet ſuch a writer, throw him aſide for 3 
coxcomb. Some authors of reputation haye 
uſed a ſhort and conciſe way of expreſſion, 
I muſt own; and if they are not ſo clear 
as others, the fault is to be laid on the bre. 
vity they labour after: for while we ſtudy 
to be conciſe, we can hardly avoid being 
obſcure. We crowd our thoughts into tog 
{mall a compaſs, and are ſo ſparing of our 
words, that we will not afford enow to ex- 
preſs our meaning. 

There is another extreme in obſcure 
writers, not much taken notice ot, which 
ſome empty conceited heads are apt to run 
into out of a prodigality of words, and 
a want of ſenſe. This is the extravagance 
of your copious writers, who loſe their 
meaning in the multitude of words, and 
Bury their ſenſe under heaps of phrale:, 
Their underſtanding is rather rarificd than 
condenſed: their meaning, we cannot ſay, 
is dark and thick; it is too light and ſubtle 
to be diſcerned: it is ſpread ſo thin, and 
diffuſed ſo wide, that it is hard to be col- 
lected. Two lines would expreſs all they 
ſay in two pages: *tis nothing but whipt 
ſyllabub and froth, a little varniſh and 
gilding, without any ſolidity or ſubſtance. 

Lid. 
$ 96. On the Decorations and Ornaticni. 
of” Style, 

The deepeſt rivers have the plaineſt ſur- 
face, and the pureſt waters are always 


cleareſt, Cryſtal is not the leis ſolid tor 


being tranſparent; the value of a iyie 
rites like the value of precious tones. If 
it be dark and cloudy, it is in vain to po- 
liſh it: it bears its worth in its native locks, 
and the ſame art which enhances its price 
when it is clear, only debaſes it if it be dull. 

You ſee I have borrowed ſome meta- 
Phors to explain my thoughts ; and it is, 
believe, impoſſible to deſcribe che plan- 
neſs and clearneſs of ſtyle, without ſome 


fuſed in the brain, without any order or 
diſtinction. It is the vice of others, to af- 
fect obſcurity in their thoughts and lan- 
guage, to write in a difficult crabbed ſtyle, 
and perplex the reader with an intricate 
meanmg*in more intricate words. 

The common way of offending againſt 


expreſſions clearer than the terms I am 
otherwiſe bound up to uſe. . 
Vou muſt give me leave to go on with 
you to the decorations and ornament; of 
ſtyle: there is no inconſiſtency between 
the plainneſs and perſpicuity, and the or- 
nament of writing. A iiyle re{cmblet: 
beauty, 
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in the world: if any thing is dark and ob- 
{cure in them, the purpoſe of uſing them 
is defeated; and that which is not clear 
itſelf, can never give light to any thing 


beauty, where the face is clear and plain 
as to ſymmetry and proportion, but is ca- 
pable of wonderful improvements, as to 
features and complexion, If I may trant- 

reſs in too frequent alluſions, becauſe I 
would make every thing plain to you, I 
would paſs on from painters to ſtatuaries, 
whoſe excellence it is at firſt to form true 
and juſt proportions, and afterwards to give 
them that ſoftneſs, that expreiLon, that 


ſtrength, and delicacy, which make them 


almoſt breathe and live. 

The decorations of ſtyle are formed out 
out of thoſe ſeveral ſchemes and figures, 
which are contrived to expreſs the paſhons 
and motions of our minds in our ſpecch; 
to give life and ornament, grace and 
beauty, to our expreſhons. I ſhall not 
undertake the rhetorician's province, in 
giving you an account of all tne figures 
they have invented, and thoſe ſeveral or- 
naments of writing, whoſe grace and com- 
mendation lie in being uſed with judgment 
and propriety. It were endleſs to purſue 
tuis ſubject through all the ſchemes and il- 
luſtrations of ſpecch: but there are ſome 
common forms, which every writer upon 
every ſubje& may uſe, to enliven and adorn 
his work. 

Theſe are metaphor and ſimilitude; 
and thoſe images and repreſentations, that 
are drawn in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively 
colours, to imprint what the writer would 
have his readers conceive, more deeply on 
their minds. In the choice, and in the 
uſe of theſe, your ordinary writers are moſt 
apt to oftend. Images are very ſparingly 
to be introduced: their proper place is in 


poems and orations; and their uſe is to 


move pity or terror, admiration, compaſ- 
ſion, anger, and reſentment, by repreſent- 
ing ſomething very affectionate or very 
dreadful, very aſtoniſhing, very miſerable, 
or very provoking to our thoughts. They 
give a wonderful force and beauty to the 
ſubject, where they are painted by a maiter- 
ly hand; but if they are either weakly 
drawn, or unſkilfully placed, they raiſe no 
paſſion but indignation in the reader. 
Feiton. 


§ 97. On Metaphors and Similitudes. 


The moſt common ornaments are Me- 
taphor and Similitude, One is an allu- 
ſion to words, the other to things; and 
both bave their beautics, if properly ap- 
plied. | 

Similitudes ought to be drawn from the 
moſt familiar and beſt known particulars 


tnat wants it. It is the idie fancy of ſome 
poor brains, to run out perpetually into a 


courie of fimilitudes, confounding their 


ſubje& by the multitude of likeneſſes; and 
making it like ſo many things, that it is 
like nothing at all. This tritling humour 
is good for nothing, but to convince us, 
that the author 15 in the dark himſelf; and, 
while he is likening his ſubject to every 
thing, he knoweth not what it is like. 

1 uere-15 another tedious fault in ſome 
fmile men; which is, drawing their com- 
pariſons into a great length and minute 
particulars, where it is of no importance 
whether the reſemblance holds or not. 
But the true art of illuſtrating any ſubject 
by ſimilitude, is, firſt, to pitch on ſuch a 
referiblance as all the world will agree in: 
and chen, without being careful to have it 

un on all four, to touch it only in the 
ſtrongeſt lines, and the neareſt likeneſs. 
And tins will ſecure us from all tliffneſs 
and formality in ſimilitude, and deliver us 
from the nauſeous repetition of as and , 
which tome ſo ſo writers, if I may beg 
leave to call them ſo, are continually ſound- 
ing in our ears. 

i have nothing to ſay to thoſe gentle - 
men who bring imilitudes and forget the 
reſemblance. All the pleaſure we can take, 
when we meet theſe promiſing ſparks, is 
in the duappointment, where we find their 
fancy is fo like their ſubject, that it 15 not 
like at all. Ibid. 


$ 98. On Metaphors. 


Metaphors require great judgment and 
conſideration in the ute of them. They 
are a ſhorter ſimilitude, where the hkeneis 
is rather. implied than expreſſed. The 
ſigzufication of one word, in metaphors, js 
trans ſerred to another, and we talk of Ce 
thing in the terms and propriety of ano- 
ther. But there muſt be a common re- 
ſemblance, ſome original likeneſs in nature, 
ſome corre{pondence and eaſy tranſition, 


or metaphors are ſhocking and confuſed. 


The beauty of them diſplays itſelf in 
their eaſineſs and propriety, where they 
are naturally introduced ; but where they 
are forced and crowded, too frequent and 
various, and do not riſe out of the courſe of 
thought, but are conſtrained and preſſed 
into the ſervice, inſtead of making the diſ- 
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courſe more lively and chearful, they make 
it ſullen, dull, and gloomy, | 
You muſt form your judgment upon the 
beſt models and the moſt celebrated pens, 
where you will find the metaphor in all 
its grace and ftrength, ſhedding a luſtre 
and beauty on the work. For it ought 
never to be uſed but when it gives greater 
force to the ſentence, an illuſtration to the 
thought, and inſinuates a ſilent argument 
in the alluſion. The uſe of metaphors is 
not only to convey the thought in a more 
leaſin — bat to give it a ſtronger 
impreſſion, and enforce it on the mind. 
Where this is not regarded, they are vain 
and trifling traſh; and in a due obſer- 
vance of this, in a pure, chaſte, natural 
expreſſion, conſiſt the juſtneſs, beauty, and 
delicacy of ſtyle. Felton. 


$ 99. On Epithets. 


I have ſaid nothing of Epithets. Their 
buſineſs is to expreſs the nature of the 
things they are applicd to; and the choice 
of them depends upon a good judgment, 
to diſtinguiſh what are the moſt proper 
titles to be given on all occaſions, and a 
complete knowledge in the accidents, qua- 
lities, and affections of every thing in the 
world. They are of moſt ornament when 
they are of uſe: they are to determine the 
character of every perſon, and decide the 
merits of every cauſe; conſcience and juſ- 
tice are to be regarded, and great kill 
and exactneſs are required in the uſe of 
them. For it is of great importance to 
call things by their right names: the 
points of ſatire, and ſtrains of compliment, 
depend upon it; otherwiſe we may make 
an aſs of a lion, commend a man in ſatire, 
and lampoon him in panegy sic. Here alſo 
there is room for genius: common juſtice 
and judgment ſhauld direct us to ſay what 
is proper at leaſt; but it is parts and fire 
that will prompt us to the moſt lively and 
moſt forcible epithets that can be applied: 
ad tis in their energy and propriety their 
beauty lies. bid. 
$ 100. On Allegeries. 


Allegories I need not mention, becauſe 
they are not ſo much any ornament of 
ſtyle, as an artful way of recommendin 
truth to the world in a borrowed ſhape, = 
2 dreſs more agreeably to the fancy, than 
naked truth herſelf can be. 'Truth is ever 
moſt beautiful and evident in her native 
dreſs: and the arts that are uſed to con- 


yey her to our minds, are no argument 
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by 


that ſhe is deficient, but ſo many tegj. 
monies of the ion of our nature, 
when truth, of all things the plaineſ and 
fincereſt, is forced to gain ittance to 
us in diſguiſe, and court us in maſquerade, 
Ibid, 


§ 101. On the Sublime, 


There is one ingredient more required 
to the perfection of ſtyle, which I have 
wY mentioned already, in ſpeaking of 
the ſuitableneſs of the thoughts to the ſub. 
ject, and of the words to the thoughts; but 
you will give me leave to conſider it in 
another light, with regard to the majeſty 
and dignity of the ſubject. 

It is fit, as we have ſaid already, that 
the thoughts and expreſſions ſhould be 
ſuited to the matter on all occaſions; but 
in nobler and greater ſubjects, eſpecially 
where the theme 1s ſacred and divine, it 
muſt be our care to think and write up to 
the dignity and majeſty of the things we 
preſume to treat of: nothing little, mean, 
or low, no childiſh thoughts, or boviſh 
expreſſions, will be endured: all muſt be 
awful and grave, and great and ſolemn. 
The nobleſt ſentiments muſt be conveyed 
in the weightieſt words: all ornaments 
and illuſtrations mutt be borrowed from 
the richeſt parts of univerſal nature; and 
in divine ſubjects, eſpecially when we at- 
tempt to ſpeak of God, of his wiſdom, 

oodneſs, and power, of his mercy aud 
juſtice, of his diſpenſations and providence 
(by all which he is pleaſed to manifeft 


himſelf to the ſons of men) we mult raiſe. 


our thoughts, and enlarge our minds, and 
ſearch all the treaſures of knowledge for 
every thing that 1s great, wonderful, and 
magnificent: we can only expreſs our 
thoughts of the Creator in the works of 
his creation; and the brighteſt of theſe 
can only give us ſome faint ſhadows of 
his greatneſs and his glory. The ſtrongeſt 
figures are = the moſt exalted 
language too low, to expreſs his ineffable 
excellence. No hyperbole can be brought 
to heighten our thoughts ; for in ſo ſublime 
a theme, nothing can be hyperbolical. 
The riches of imagination are poor, and 
all the rivers of eloquence are 2 in 
ſupplying thought on an infinite ſubject 

o poor and mean, how baſe and grovel- 
ing, are the Heathen conceptions of the 


Deity ! ſomething ſublime and noble muſt 


needs be ſaid on ſo great an occaſion; 
but in this great article, the moſt cele- 
brated of the Heathen pens ſeem to flag 
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and fink ; they bear up in no proportion 
tothe dignity of the theme, as if they were 
depreſſed by the wei ght, and dazzled with 
the ſplendour of the ſubject. 

We have no inſtances. to 3 of any 
writers that riſe at all to the majeſty and 
dignity of the Divine Attributes, except 
the ſacred penmen. No leſs than Divine 
Inſpiration could enable men to write wor- 
thily of God, and none but the Spirit of 
God knew how to expreſs his greatneſs, 
and diſplay his glory: in compariſon of 
theſe divine writers, the greateſt geniuſes, 
the nobleſt wits of the Heathen world, are 
low and dull, The ſublime majeſty and 
royal magnificence of the ſcripture poems 
are above the reach, and beyond the power 
of all mortal wit. Take the beſt and live- 
eſt poems of antiquity, and read them as 
we do the ſcriptures, in a proſe tranſlation, 
2nd they are flat and poor. Horace, and 
Virgil, and Homer, loſe their ſpirits and 
their ſtrength in the transfuſion, to that 
degre®, that we have hardly patience to 
read them. But the iacred writings, even 
in our tration, preterve their majeſty 
and their ru. ard very far ſurpaſs the 
brighteſt aud g compoſitions of Greece 
and Rome. this is not owing to the 
richneſs and {+,cmnity of the eaſtern elo- 
quence (for it holds in no other inſtance) 
but to the divine direction and aſſiſtance 
of the holy writers. For, let me only 
make this remark, that the molt literal 
tranſlation of the ſcriptures, in the moſt 
natural ſignification of the words, is gene- 
rally the beſt; and the ſame punctualneſs, 
which debaſes other writir gs, preſerves 
the ſpirit and majeſty of the ſacred text : 
it can ſuffer no improvement from human 
witz and we may obſerve, that thoſe who 
have preſumed to heighten the expreſſions 
by a poetical tranſlation or paraphraſe, 
have ſunk in the attempt ; and all the de- 
corations of their verſe, whether Greek or 
Latin, have not been able to reach the 
dignity, the majeſty, and ſolemnity of our 
proſe: ſo that the proſe of ſcripture can- 
not be improved by verſe, and even the 
divine poetry is moſt like itſelf in proſe, 
One obſervation more I would leave with 
you: Milton himſelf, as great a genius 
as he was, owes his ſuperiority over Ho- 
mer and Virgil, in majeſty of thought and 
ſplendour of expreſſion, to the ſcriptures: 
they are the fountain from which ne de- 
nved his light; the ſacred treaſure that 
enriched his fancy, and furm'ned h m with 
all the truth and wondexs of God and his 
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creation, of angels and men, which no 
mortal brain was able either to diſcover 
or conceive: and in him, of all human 


writers, you will meet all his ſentiments 
and words raiſed and ſuited to the great- 


neſs and dignity of the ſubject, 

I have detained you the longer on this 
majeſty of ſtyle, being perhaps myſelf car- 
ried away with the greatneſs and pleaſure 
of the contemplation. What I have dwelt 
ſo much on, with reſpect to divine ſubje&s, 
15 more eafily to be obſerved with refer- 
ence to human: for in all things below 
divinity, we are rather able to exceed than 
fall ſhort; and in adorning all other ſub- 
jects, our words and ſentiments may riſe 
in a juſt proportion to them: nothing is 
above the reach of man, but heaven; and 
the ſame wit can raiſe a human ſubject, 
that only debates a divine, Felton. 


$ 102. Rules of Order and Proportion. 


After all theſe excellencies of ſtyle, in 
purity, in plainneſs and perſpicuity, in 
ornament and majeſty, are conſidered, a 
finiſhed piece of what kind ſoever muſt 
ſhine in the order and proportion of the 
whole ; for light riſes out of order, and 
beauty from proportion. In architecture 
and painting, theſe fill and relieve the eye. 
A juſt diſpoſition gives us a clear view of 
the whole at once ; and the due ſymmetry 
and proportion of every part in itſelf, and 
of all together, leave no vacancy m our 
thoughts or eyes; nothing is wanting, 
every thing is complete, and we are ſatis- 
fied in beholding. 

But when I ſpeak of order and propor- 
tion, I do not intend any ſtiff and formal 
method, but only a proper diſtribution of 
the parts in general, waere they follow in 
a natural courſe, and are not confounded 
with one another. Laying down a ſcheme, 
and marking out the diviſions and ſub- 
diviſions of a diſcourſe, are only neceſſary 
in ſyſtems, and ſome pieces of controverſy 
and argumentation : you ſee, however, 
that I have ventured to write without any 
declared order; and this 1s allowable, 
where the method opens as you read, and 
the order diſcovers itſelf in the progreſs of 
the ſubje&t: but certainly, of all pieces 
that were ever written in a profeſſed and 
ſtated method, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
number and ſucceſſion of their parts, our 
Engliſh ſermons are the completeſt in or- 
der and proportion; the methed 1s ſo eaſy 
and natural, the parts bear ſo juſt a pro- 
portion to one another, that among many 

Others, 


- 
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others, this may paſs for a peculiar com- 
mendation of them: for thoſe diviſions 
and particulars which obſcure and perplex 
other writings, give a clearer light to ours. 
All that I would infinuate, therefore, is 
only this, that it is not neceſſary to lay the 
method we uſe before the reader, only to 
write, and then he will read, in order. 

But it requires a full command of the 
ſubject, a diſtin view, to keep it always 
in fight, or elſe, without ſome method firſt 
deſigned, we ſhould be in danger of loſing 
it, and wandering after it, till we have loſt 
ourſelves, and bewildered the reader. 

A preſcribed method is neceſſary for 
weaker heads, but the beauty of order is 
its freedom and unconſtraint: it muſt be 
diſperſed and ſhine in all the parts through 
the whole performance ; but there is no ne- 
ceſſity of writing in trammels, when we can 
move more at eaſe without them: neither 
is the proportion of writing to be mea- 
ured out like the proportions of a horſe, 
where every part muſt be drawn in the 
minuteſt reſpect to the ſize and bigneſs of 
the reſt; but it 1s to be taken by the mind, 
and formed upon a general view and con- 
ſideration of the whole. The ſtatuary that 
carves Hercules in ſtone, or caſts him in 
| braſs, may be obliged to take his dimen- 
fions from his foot ; but the poet that de- 
ſcribes him is not bound up to the geo- 
meter's rule: nor is an author under any 
obligation to write by the ſcale. 

Theſe hints will ſerve to give you ſome 
notion of order and proportion; and 1 mult 
not dwell too long upon them, leſt J tranſ- 
greſs the rules J am laying down. 


Felton. 
& 103. A Recapitulation. 


I ſhall make no formal recapitulation of 
what I have delivered. Out of all theſe 
rules together, riſes a juſt Ryle, and a per- 
fe& compoſition. All the latitude that can 
be admitted, is in the ornament of writing; 
we do not require every author to ſhine in 

rold and jewels : there is a moderation to 
be uſed in the pomp and trappings of a 
diſcourſe: it is not neceſſary that every 
art ſhould be embelliſhed and adorned ; 
E the decoration ſhould be ſxilfully diſ- 
tributed through the whole: too full and 
glaring a light is offenſive, and conſounds 
the cyes: in heaven itſelf there are vacan- 
cies and {paces between the ſtars; and the 
day is not leſs beautiful for being inter- 
ſperſed with clouds; they only moderate 
the brightneſs of the ſun, and, without di- 


miniſhing from his ſplendour, gild and 


the completeſt, and a gentleman may male 


adorn themſelves with his rays. But u 
deſcend from the ſkies : It is in writing az 
in dreſs; the richeſt habits are not always 


a better figure in a plain ſuit, than in 
embroidered coat: the dreſs depends upon 
the imagination, but muſt be adjuſted by 
the judgment, contrary to the opinion gf 
the ladies, who value nothing bur a good 
fancy in the choice of their cloaths. The 
firſt excellence is to write in purity, plainly, 
and clearly; there is no diſpenſation from 
theſe: but afterwards you have your 
choice of colours, and may enliven, adorn, 
and paint your ſubje& as you pleaſe. 

In writing, the rules have a relation and 
dependence on one another. They are 
held in one ſocial bond, and joined, like 
the moral virtues, and liberal arts, in a fort 
of harmony and concord. He that cannot 
write pure, plain Engliſh, muſt never pre. 
tend to write at all; ie is in vain for him 
to dreſs and adorn his diſcourſe ; the fine; 
he endeavours to make it, he makes it 
only the more ridiculous. And on tie 
other fide, let a man write in the exacte? 
purity and propriety of language, if he 
has not hte and fire, to give his work ſome 
force and ſpirit, it is nothing but a mere 
corpſe, and a lumpifh, unwieldy maſs ef 
matter. But every true genius, who is 
perfect maſter of the language he writes 
in, will let no fitting ornaments and deco- 
rations be wanting. His fancy flows in 
tie richeſt vein, and gives his pieces ſuch 
lively colours, and ſo beautiful a com- 
plexion, that you would almoſt ſay his own 
blood and ſpirits were transfuſed into the 
work, Jbid. 


$ 104. How to form a right Tate. 


A perfect maſtery and elegance of ſtyle 
is to be learned from the common rules, 
but muſt be improved by reading the ora- 
tors and poets, and the celebrated matters 
in every kind; this will give you a rigit 
taite, and a true reliſh; and when you can 
diſtinguiſh the beauties of every finiſhed 
piece, you will write yourſelf with equal 
commendation. 

I do not aſſert that every good writer 
muſt have a genius for poetry; 1 know 
Tully is an undeniable exception: but I 
will venture to affirm, that a foul that 3 
not moved with poetry, and has no talle 
that way, is too dull and lumpiſh ever t0 
write with any proſpect of being read. It 
is a fatal miſtake, and ſimple ſuperſtition, 
10 
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diſcourage youth from poctry, and en- 
deavour to prejudice them againſt it; if 
they are of a poetical genius, there is no 
refraining them: Ovid, you know, was 
deaf to his father's frequent admonitions. 
zut if they are not quite ſmitten and be- 
witched with love of verſe, they ſhould be 
trained to it, to make them maſters of 
every kind of poetry, that by learning to 
imitate the originals, they may arrive at a 
right conception, and a true taſte of their 
authors: and being able to write in verſe 
upon occaſion, I can aſſure you, is no diſ- 
advantage to proſe ; for without reliſhing 
the one, a man muſt never pretend to any 
taſte of the other, 

Taſte is a metaphor, borrowed from the 
palate, by which we approve or diſlike 
what we eat and drink, from the agree- 
ableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of the reliſh in 
our mouth. Nature directs us in the com- 
mon uſe, and every body can tell ſweet 
from bitter, what 1s ſharp or ſour, or vapid, 
or nauſeous; but it requires ſenſes more 
refned and exerciſed, to diſcover every 
taſte that is moſt perfect in its kind; every 
palate is not a judge of that, and yet 
drinking is more uſed than reading. All 
that I pretend to know of the matter, is, 
that wine ſhould be, like a ſtyle, clear, 
deep, bright, and ftrong, ſincere and pure, 
ſound and dry (as our advertiſements do 
well expreſs it) which laſt is a commend- 
able term, that contains the juice of the 
richeſt ſpirits, and only keeps out all cold 
and dampneſs. 

It is common to commend a man for an 
ear to muſic, and a taſte of painting ; 
which are nothing but a juſt diſcernment 
of what is excellent and molt perfect in 
them. The firit depends eatirely on the 
ear; a man can never expect to be a maſ- 
ter, that has not an car tuned and ſet to 
muſic : and you can no more ſing an ode 
without an ear, than without a gemus you 
can write one. Painting, we ihould think, 
requires ſome underſtanding in the art, and 
exact knowledge of the belt matters man- 
ner, to be a judge of it; but this faculty, 
like the reſt, is founded in nature: know- 
ledge in the art, and frequent converſation 
with the beſt originals, will certainly per- 
fect a man's juugment ; but it there 15 not 
a natural ſagacity and aptneis, experience 
will be of no great ſervice. A good taſte 
is an argument of a great ſoul, as well as 
2 lively wit. Jt is the infirmity of poor 
ſpirits to be taken with every appearance, 


and dazzled by every thing that ſparxles ; 
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but to paſs by what the generality of the 
world admires, and to be detained with 
nothing but what is moſt- perfect and ex- 
cellent in its kind, ſpeaks a ſuperior genius, 
and a true diſcernment : a new picture by 
ſome meaner hand, Where the colours are 
freſh and lively, will engage the eye, but 
the pleaſure goes off with looking, and 
what we ran to at firſt with eagerneſs, we 
preſently leave with indifference ; but the 
old pieces of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Tintoret, and 'Titian, though not ſo invitin 
at firſt, open to the eye by degrees; — 
the longer and oftener we look, we itill 
diſcover new beauties, and find new plea- 
ſure. I am not a man of ſo much ſeverity 
in my temper as to allow you to be pleaſ- 
ed with nothing but what is in the laſt per- 
fection; for then, poſſibly, ſo many are 
the infirmities of writing, beyond oth 
arts, you could never be p.caſed. 'There 
is a wide difference in being nice to judge 
of every degree of perfett:on, and rigid 
in refuſing whatever is deficient in any 
point. This would only be weakneſs of 
ſtomach, not any commendation of a good 
palate ; a true taſte judges of defects as 
well as perfections, and the beſt judges are 
always the perſons of the greateſt candour. 
They will find none but real faults, and 
wherever they commend, the praiſe is 
juſtly due. | 
] have intimated already, that a good 
taſte is to be formed by reading the beſt 
authors; and when you ſhall be able to 
point out their beauties, to diſcern the 
brighteſt paſſages, the ſtrength and ele- 
gance of their language, you will always 
write yourſelf, and read others by that 
ſtandard, and mult therefore neceſſarily 


excel. Felton. 


& 105. Taſte to be improved by Imitation. 


In Rome there were ſome popular ora- 
tors, who, with a falſe eloquence and vio— 
lent action, carried away the applanſe of 
the people: and with us we have ſome 
popular men, who are followed and ad- 
mired for the loudneſs of their voice, and 
a falſe pathos both in utterance and writ- 
ing. I have been ſometimes in {112 con- 
ſuſion to hear ſach perſons commeuded b 
thoſe. of ſuperior ſenſe, Who cout diſtin- 
guiſh. one would think, between empty, 
pompous, ſpecious harangaes, and thote 
pieces in which all the beauties of writing 
are combined. A natural taſte muit there- 
fore be improved, hke fine parts, and a 
great genius; it mult be aſliſted by art, or 

It 
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it will be eaſily vitiated and corrupted. the art and perfection of an hiftorical ſtyhe 
Falſe el ce paſſes only where true is And you will obſerve, that thoſe who have 
not underſtood ;- and nobody will com- excelled in hiſtory, have excelled in thi, 
mend bad writers, that is acquainted with eſpecially; and what has made them th, 

. | ſtandards of that oe is the clearneſs, the 

Theſe are only ſome curſory thoughts life and vigour of their expreſflton, ev 

on 2 ſubject that will not be reduced to where properly varied, according to the 
rules. To treat of a true taſte in a formal variety of the ſubjects they wrote on: for 
method, would be very inſipid; it is beſt hiſtory and narration are nothing but just 
Collected from the beauties and laws of and lively deſcriptions of remarkable events 


writing, and muſt riſe from every man's and accidents. Ibid 

own apprehenſion and notion of what he 

hears and reads. $ 107. Of HeropoTvVs and Truycy. 
It may be therefore of farther uſe, and DIDES. 


moſt advantage to you, as well as a relief For this reaſon we praiſe Herodotus and 
and entertainment to refreſh your ſpirits Thucydides among the Greeks, for I wil 
in the end of a tedious diſcourſe, if beſides mention no more of them; and upon this 
mentioning the claſſic authors as they fall account we commend Salluſt and Li 
in my way, I lay before you ſome of the among the Romans. For though they al 
correQeſt writers of this age and the laſt, differ in their ſtyle, yet they all agree in 
in ſeveral faculties, upon different ſubjects: theſe common excellencies. Herodotus 
Not that you ſhould be drawn into a ſer- diſplays a natural oratory in the beauty 
vile imitation of any of them: but that —1 clearneſs of a numerous and ſolemn 
8 may ſee into the ſpirit, force, and diction; he flows with a ſedate and majeſtic 
auty of them all, and form your pen pace, with an eaſy current, and a pleaſant 
from thoſe general notions of life and de- ftream. Thucydides does ſometimes write 
licacy, of fine thoughts and happy words, in a ſtyle ſo cloſe, that almoſt every word 
which riſe to your mind upon reading the is a ſentence, and every ſentence almoſt 
great maſters of ſtyle in their ſeveral ways, acquaints us with fomething new; fo that 
and manner of excelling. from the mukitude of cauſes, and variety 
I muſt beg leave, therefore, to defer a of matter crowded together, we ſhonld 
little the entertainment I promiſed, while ſuſpect him to be obſcure : but yet ſo 
J endeavour to lead you into the true happy, ſo admirable a maſter is he in the 
way of imitation, if ever you ſhall propoſe art of expreſſion, ſo proper and fo full, 
any original for your copy; or, which is that we cannot ſay whether his diction does 
infinitely preferable, into a perfect maſtery more illuſtrate the things he ſpeaks of, or 
of the ſpirit and perfections of every cele- whether his words themſelves are not illuſ- 
brated writer, whether ancient or modern. trated by his matter; ſo mutual a light do 
Felton. his —_— and ſubject reflect on each 
1 other. His diction, though it be preſſed 
106. On the Hiſtorical Style. and cloſe, is neverthelefs — een 
Hiſtory will not admit thoſe decorations nificent, equal to the dignity and impor- 
other ſubjects are capable of; the paſſions tance of his ſubject. He firſt, after He- 
and affections are not to be moved with rodotus, ventured to adorn the hiſtorian's 
any thing, but the truth of the narration. ſtyle, to make the narration more pleaſing, 
All the To and beauty muſt he in the by leaving the. flatneſs and nakedneſs of 
order and expreſſion. Lo relate every former ages. This is moſt obſervable in 
event with clearneſs and perſpicuity, in his battles, where he does not only relate 
ſuch words as beft expreſs the nature of the mere fight, but writes with a martial 
the ſubjeR, is the chief commendation of ſpirit, as if he ſtood in the hotteſt of the 
an hiſtorian's ſtyle. Hiſtory gives us a engagement z and what is moſt excellent, 
draught of facts and tranſactions in the as well as remarkable in ſo cloſe a fiyle, is, 
world. The colours theſe are painted in; that it is numerous and harmonious, that his 
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| | the ſtrength and ſignificancy of the ſeveral words are not laboured nor forced, but fall 
ah faces; the regular confuſion of a battle; into their places in a natural order, as into 
k the diſtractions of a tumult ſenſibly depict- their moſt proper ſituation. Ibid, 
4 | ed; every object and every occurrence ſo | = 

3 preſented to your view, that while you L108. Of SALLUST and Livy. 
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read, you ſeem indeed to ſee them: this is Salluſt and Livy you will read, I "Op 
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with ſo much pleaſure, as to make a 
h and intimate acqu ce with 
them. Thucydides and Salluſt are gene- 
rally compared, as Livy is with Herodotus ; 
and, ſince I am fallen upon their charac- 
ters, I cannot help touching the compa- 
riſons. Salluſt is repreſented as a conciſe, 
a ſtrong, and nervous writer; and ſo far 
he agrees with Thucydides's manner: but 
he is alſo charged with being obſcure, as 
conciſe writers very often are, without any 
reaſon. For, if I may judge by my own 
apprehenſions, as I read him, no writer 
can be more clear, more obvious and in- 
telligible. He has not, indeed, as far as 
[ can obſerve, one redundant expreſſion; 
but his words are all weighed and choſen, 
ſo expreſſive and ſignificant, that I will 
challenge any critic to take a ſentence of 
his, and expreſs it clearer or better; his 
contraction ſeems wrought and laboured. 
To me he appears as a man that conſider- 
ed and ſtudied perſpicuity and brevity to 
that degree, taat he would not retrench a 
word which might help him to expreſs his 
meaning, nor ſuffer one to ſtand, if his 
ſenſe was clear without it. Being more 
diffuſe, would have weakened his lan- 
guage, and have made 1t obſcurer rather 
than clearer: for a multitude of words 
only ſerve to cloud or diflipate the ſenſe; 
wn though a coptous ſtyle in a maſter's 
hand is clear and beautiful, yet where con- 
ciſeneſs and perſpicuity are once recon- 
ciled, any attempt to enlarge the expreſ- 
ſions, if it does not darken, does certainly 
make the light much feebler. Salluſt 1s 
all life and ſpirit, yet grave and majeſtic 
in his dition : his uſe of old words is per- 
fectly right; there is no affectation, but 
more weight and ſignificancy in them: the 
boldneſs of his metaphors are among his 
greateſt beauties; they are choſen with 
great judgment, and ſhew the force of his 
enius; the colouring is ſtrong, and the 
rokes are bold; and in my opinion he 
choſe them for the ſake of the brevity he 
loved, to expreſs more clearly and more 
forcibly, what otherwiſe he mult have writ- 
ten in looſer characters with leſs ſtrength 
and beauty. And no fault can be objected 
to the julteſt and exacteſt of the Roman 
Writers. 

Livy is the moſt conſiderable of the 
Roman hiſtorians, if to the perfection of 
his ſtyle we join the compaſs of his ſub- 
Jet; in which he has the advantage over 
all that wrote before him, in any nation 
but the Jewiſh, eſpecially over Thucydides; 
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whoſe hiſtory, however drawn out into 
length, is confined to the ſhorteſt period of 
any, except what remains of Salluſt. No 
hiſtorian could be happier in the greatneſs 
and dignity of his ſubies, and none was 
better qualified to adorn it; for his genius 
was equal to the majeſty of the Roman. 
empire, and every way capable of the 
mighty undertaking. He is not ſo copious 
in words, as abundant in matter, rich in 
his expreſſion, grave, majeſtic, and lively; 
and if I may have liberty to enlarge on 
the old commendation, I would fay his 
ſtyle flows with milk and honey, in ſuch 
abundance, ſuch pleaſure and ſweetneſs, 
that when once you are proficient enough 
to read him readily, you will go on with 
unwearied delight, and never lay him out 
of your hands without impatience to re- 
ſume him. We may reſemble him to He- 
rodotus, in the manner of his diction ; but 
he is more like 'Thucydides in the gran- 
deur and majeſty of expreſſion; and if we 
obſerve the multitude of clauſes in the 
length of his periods, perhaps 'Thucydides 
himſelf is not more crowded; only the 
length of the periods is apt to deceive us; 
and great men among the ancients, as well 
as moderns, have been induced to think 
this writer was copious, becauſe his ſen- 
tences were long. Copious he is indeed, 
and forcible in his deſcriptions, not laviſh 
in the number, but exuberant in the rich- 
neſs and fignihcancy of his words. You 
will obſerve, for I ſpeak upon my own ob- 
ſervation, that Livy is not ſo eaſy and ob- 
vious to be underitood as Salluſt; the ex- 
periment is made every where in reading 
five or ſix pages of each author togethex. 
The ſhortneſs of Salluſt's ſentences, as long 
as they are clear, ſhews his ſenſe and 
meaning all the way in an inſtant: the 
progreſs is quick and plain, and every 
three lines gives us a new and complete 
idea; we are carried from one thing to 
another with ſo ſwift a pace, that we run 
as we. read, and yet cannot, if we read 
diſtinctly, run faſter than we underſtand 
him. This 1s the brighteſt teſtimony that 
can be given of a clear and obvious ſtyle. 
In Livy we cannot pals on ſo readily; we 
are forced to wait for his meaning till we 
come to the end of the ſentence, and have 
ſo many clauſes to fort, and refer to their 
proper places in the way, that I muſt own 
1 cannot read him fo readily at fight as 1 
can Salluſt; though with attention and 
conſideration I underſtand him as well. 
He is not ſo eaſy, nor ſo well adapted to 
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g proficients, as the other: and is 


ever plaineſt, when his ſentences are ſhorteſt ; 


which I think is a demonſtration. Some, 
perhaps, will be apt to conclude, that in 
this I differ from Quinctilian; but I do not 
conceive ſo myſelf; for Quinctilian re- 
commends Livy before Salluft, rather for 
his candour, and the larger compaſs of his 
hiftory ; for he owns a good proficiency is 
required to underſtand him; and I can 
only refer to the experience of young pro- 
ficients, which of them is more open to 
their apprehenſion. Diſtinction of ſentences, 
in few words, provided the words be plain 
and expreſſive, ever gives light to the au- 
thor, and carries his meaning uppermolt ; 
but long periods, and. a multiplicity of 
clauſes, however they abound with the 
moſt obvious and ſignificant words, do ne- 
ceſſarily make the meaning more retired, 
leſs forward and obvious to the view: and 
in this Livy may ſeem as crowded as Thu- 
cydides, if not in the number of periods, 
certainly in the multitude of clauſes, which, 
fo diſpoſed, do rather obſcure than illumi- 
nate his writings. But in ſo rich, ſo ma- 
jeſtic, ſo flowing a writer, we may wait 
with patience to the end of the ſentence, 
for the pleaſure ſtill increaſes as we read. 
The elegance and purity, the greatneſs 
and nobleneſs of his diction, his happineſs 
in narration, and his wonderful eloquence, 
are above all commendation; and his 
le, if we were to decide, is certainly the 
ſtandard of Roman hiſtory, For Salluſt, 
I muſt own, is too impetuous in his courſe ; 
he hurries his reader on too faſt, and hard- 
ly ever allows him the pleaſure of expecta- 
tion, which in reading hiſtory, where it is 
juſtly raiſed on important events, is the 
greatelt of all others, Felton. 


$ ic. Their Dye in Style. 

Reading theſe celebrated authors wall 
give you a true taſte of good writing, and 
form you to a juſt and correct ſtyle upon 
every occaſion that ſhall demand your pen. 
I would not recommend any of them to a 
ſtrict imitation ; that is ſervile and mean; 
and you cannot propoſe an exact copy of 
a pattern, without falling ſhort of the cri- 
nal : but if you once read them with a true 
reliſh and diſcernment of their beauties, 
you may lay them aſide, and be ſecure of 


writing with all the graces of them all, 


without owing your perfection to any. 

Vour ſtyle and manner will be your own, 

and even your letters upon the moſt or- 

dinary ſubjects, will have a native beauty 
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and elegance in the compoſition, wi 
will equal them with the beſt originate, 
ſet them far above the common {tandarg 
Upon this occaſion, I cannot pay; h 
your favourite author, the grave and fa. 
cetious 'Tatler, who has drawn manking 
in every dreſs and every diſguiſe of nature 
in a ſtyle ever varying with the humour, 
fancies, and follies he deſcribes. He has 
ſhewed himſelf a maſter in every turm gf 
his pen, whether his ſubje& be light or {. 
rious, and has laid down the rules of com. 
mon life with ſo much judgment, in ſuch 
agreeable, ſuch lively and elegant lan- 
guage, that from him you at once ma 
torm your manners and your ſtyle, 444. 


§ 110. On SPENCER and SHAKE 
SPEAR. 


I may add ſome poets of more ancient 
date: and though their ſtyle is out of the 
ſtandard now, there are in them ſtill ſome 
lines fo extremely beautiful, that our mo- 
dern language cannot reach them. Chau- 
cer is too old, I fear; but Spencer, though 
he de antiquated too, hath ſtill charms 
remaining to make you enamoured of him. 
His antique verſe has muſic in it to raviſh 
any ears, that can be ſenſible of the ſoftel, 
{weeteſt numbers, that ever flowed from x 
poet's pen, 

Shakeſpear is a wonderful genius, a {n- 
le inſtance of the force of nature and the 
ſtrength of wit. Nothing can be grcater 
and more lively than his thoughts; nothing 
nobler and more forcible than his expret- 
ſion. The fire of his fancy breaks out 
into his words, and ſets his reader on a 
flame: he makes the blood ran cold or 
warm; and is fo admirable a maſer of 
the paſſions, that he raiſes your courage, 


| your pity, and your fear, at his pleaſure ; 
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$ 111. On. MiL rox ond Piles. 


Milton is the afertor of poetic liberty, 
and would have freed us from the bondage 
of rhyme , but, like finmers, and like lo- 
vers, we hug our chain, and are pleaſed 
in being ſlaves. Some indeed have made 
ſome faint attempts to break it, but their 
verſe had all the foftneſs and effeminacy of 
rhyme without the muſic: and Dryden 
himſelf, who ſometimes ſtruggled to get 
looſe, always relapſed, and was fatter 
bound than ever: but rhyme was his pro- 
vince, and he could make the tinkling of 
his chains harmonious. Mr. Philips has 
trod the neareſt in his great maſter's * 

an 


but he delights moſt in terror. 
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CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. 
and has equalled him in his verſe more 


than he falls below him in the compaſs and 
dignity of his ſubject. The Shilling is 
truly ſplendid in his lines, and his poems 
will live longer than the unfiniſhed caſtle, 
as long as Blenheim is remembered, or 
Cyder drank in England. But I have di- 
greſſed from Milton; and that I may re- 
turn, and ſay all in a word; his ſtyle, his 
thoughts, his verſe, are as ſuperior to the 
generality of other poets, as his ſubject. 
Felton. 


F 112. Great Men have uſually appeared 


at the ſame Time. , 


It is a remarkable phznomenon, and 
one which has often employed the ſpecu- 
lations of curious men, that writers and 
artiſts, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their parts 
and genius, have generally appeared in 
— numbers at a time. Some 
ages have been remarkably barren in them; 
while, at other periods, Nature ſeems to 
have exerted herſelf with a more than or- 
dinary efort, and to have poured them 
forth with a profuſe fertility. Various rca- 
ſons have been aſſigned for this. Some of 
the moral cauſes he obvious; ſuch as fa- 
yourable circumſtances of government and 
of manners; encouragement from great 
men; emulation excited among the men 
of genius. But as theſe have been thought 
inadequate to the whole effect, phyſical 
cauſes have been alſo aſſigned; and the 
Abbe du Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry 
and Painting, has collected a great many 
obſervations on the influence which the air, 
the climate, and other ſuch natural cauſes, 
may be ſuppoſed to have upon genius. 
But whatever the cauſes be, the fact is cer- 
tain, that there have been certain periods 
or ages of the- world much more diſtin- 
guiſhed than others, for the extraordinary 


productions of genius. Blair. 
$ 113. Four of theſe Ages marked out by the 
Learned. : 


Learned men have marked out four of 


' theſe happy ages. The firſt is the Gre- 


cian age, which commenced near the time 
of the Peloponneſian war, and extended 
till the time of Alexander the Great; 
within which period, we have Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, ZEſchynes, Lyſias, 
Ifocrates, Pindar, ZAſch-lus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Aritorhancs, Menander, Ana- 
creon, Theocritus, Lyſppus, Apelles, Phi- 
dias, Praxiteles. The ſecond is the Ro- 


239 
man age, included nearly within the days 
of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus ; affording 
us, Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Pha 
drus, Cæſar, Cicero, Livy, Salluſt, Varro, 
and Vitruvius. The third age is, that of 
the reſtoration of learning, under the Popes 
Julius II. and Leo X.; when flouriſhed 
Arioſto, Taſſo, Sannazarius, Vida, Machi- 
avel, Guicciardini, Davila, Eraſmus, Paul 
Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian. 
The fourth, comprehends the age of Louis 
XIV. and Queen Anne; when flouriſhed, 
in France, Corneille, Racine, De Retz, 


Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiſte, 
Rouſſeau, Boſſuet, Fenelon, Bourda- 
love, Paſcall, Malebranche, Maſſillon, 


Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vertot; and 
in England, Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, Pri- 
or, Swift, Parnell, Congreve, Otway, 
Young, Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftſbury, 
Bolingbroke, Tillotion, Temple, Boyle, 
Locke, Newton, Clarke. 16id. 


$ 114. The Reputation of the Ancients ęſta- 
bliſhed too firmly to be ſhaken. 


If any one, at this day, in the eigh- 
teenth century, takes upon him to decry 
the ancient Claſſics; if he pretends to have 
diſcovered that Homer and Virgil are po- 
ets of inconſiderable merit, and that De- 
moſthenes and Cicero are not great Ora- 
tors, we may boldly venture to tell ſuchea 
man, that he is come too late with his 
diſcovery. The reputation of ſuch writers 
is eſtabliſhed upon a foundation too folid, 
to be now ſhaken by any arguments what- 
ever; for it is eſtabliſhed upon the almoſt 
univerſal taſte of mankind, proved and tried 
throughout the ſucceſſion of ſo many ages. 
Imperfections in their works he may in- 
deed point out; paſſages that are faulty 
he may ſhew; for where is the human 
work that is perfect? Bur, if he attempts 
to diſeredit their works in general, or to 
prove that the reputation which they have 
gained is on the whole unjuſt, there is an 
argument againſt him, which is equal to 
full demonſtration. He muſt be in the 
wrong; for human nature is againſt him. 
In matters of taſte, ſuch as poetry and-ora- 
tory, to whom does the appeal lie? where 
is the ſtandard? and where the authority 
of the laſt decifion ? where is it to be looks 
ed for, but, as I formerly ſhewed, in thoſe 
feelings and ſentiments that are found, on 
the moſt extenſive examination, to be the 
common ſentiments and feelings of men ? 
Theſe have been fully conſulted on this 


head. 
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head. The Public, the unprejudiced Pub- 
lic, has been tried and appealed to for 
many centuries, and throughout almoſt all 
civilized nations. It has pronounced its 
verdict; it has given its ſanction to theſe 
writers ; and from this tribunal there lies 
no farther appeal. 

In matters of mere reaſoning, the world 
may be long in anerror; and may be con- 
vinced of the error by ſtronger reaſonings, 
when produced. Poſitions that depend upon 
ſcience, upon knowledge, and matters of 
fact, ma be overturned according as ſci- 
ence and knowledge are enlarged, and new 
matters of fact are brought to light. For 
this reaſon, a ſyſtem of philoſophy receives 
no ſufficient ſanction from its antiquity, 
or long currency. The world, as it grows 
older, may be juſtly expected to become, 
if not wiſer, at leaſt more knowing ; and 
ſuppoſing it doubtful whether Ariſtotle, or 
Newton, were the greater genius, yet 
Newton's philoſophy may prevail over 
Ariſtotle's, by means of later diſcoveries, 
to which Ariſtotle was a ſtranger. But 
nothing of this kind holds as to matters of 
'Taſte ; which depend not on the progreſs 
of knowledge and ſcience, but upon ſenti- 
ment and feeling. It is in vain to think of 
undeceiving mankind, with reſpect to er- 
rors committed here, as in Philoſophy. 
For the univerfal feeling of mankind is the 
natural feeling ; and becauſe it 1s the na- 
tural, it is, for that reaſon, the right feel- 
ing. The reputation of the Iliad and the 
Aneid muſt therefore ſtand upon ſure 

und, becauſe it has ſtood ſo long; though 
that of the Ariſtotelian or Platonic philo- 
ſophy, every one is at liberty to call in 
queſtion, Blair. 


$ 115. The Reputation "of the Ancients not 
owing to Pedantry. 


It is in vain alſo to alledge, that the re- 
putation of the ancient poets, and orators, 
is owing to authority, to pedantry, and to 
the prejudices of education, tranſmitted 
from age to age. Theſe, it 1s true, are 
the authors put into our hands at ſchools 
and colleges, and by that means we have 
now an early prepoſſeſſion in their favour ; 
but how came they to gain the poſſeſſion of 
colleges and ſchools ? Plainly, by the high 
fame which theſe authors had among their 
own cotemporaries, For the Greek and 
Latin were not always dead languages. 
There was a time, when Homer, and Virgil, 
and Horace, were viewed in the ſame light 
as we now view Dryden, Pope, and Ad- 
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diſon. It is not to commentators and uni. 
verſities, that the claſſics are indebted for 
their fame. They became claſſics and 
ſchool- books, in conſequence of the high 
admiration which was paid them by the beg 
judges in their own country and nation, 
As early as the days of Juvenal, why 
wrote under the reign of Domitian, we find 
4 5 and Horace become the ſtandard 
books in the education of youth. 


Quod ſtahant pueri, cum totus decolor eſſet 
Flaccus, & hæreret nigro fuligo Maroni. 
Sar. 7.“ 


From this general principle, then, of 
the reputation of great ancient Claſſics be- 
ing ſo early, ſo laſting, ſo extenſive, among 
all the moſt poliſhed narions, we may juſtly 
and boldly infer, that their reputation can- 
not be wholly unjuſt, but mult have a ſo- 
lid foundation in the merit of their writings, 

1bid. 


$ 116. IJ what Reſpets the Moderns excel 
the Ancients. 


Let us guard, however, againſt a blind 
and implicit veneration for the Ancients in 
every thing. I have opened the general 
principle, which muſt go far in inſtituting 
a fair compariſon between them and the 
Moderns. Whatever. ſuperiority the An- 
cients may have had in point of genius, 
yet in all arts, where the natural progreſs 
of knowledge has had room to produce 
any conſiderable effects, the Moderns can- 
nat but have ſome advantage. The world 
may, in certain reſpects, be conſidered as 
a perſon, who muſt needs gain ſomewhat 
by advancing in years. Its improvements 
have not, I confeſs, been always in propor- 
tion to the centuries that have paſſed over 
it; for, during the courſe of ſome ages, it 
has ſunk as 1nto a total lethargy. Yet, 
when rouſed from that lethargy, it has gc- 
nerally been able to avail itſelf, more or 
leſs, of former diſcoveries. At intervals, 
there aroſe ſome happy genius, who could 
both improve on what had gone betore, 
and invent ſomething new. With the ad- 
vantage of a proper ſtock of materials, an 
inferior genius can make greater progrels 


* «© Then thou art bound to ſmell, on either 

&« hand, 

& As many ſtinking lamps as ſchool-boys 
« ſtand, 

& When Horace could not read in his own 

„„ fully'd book, 

e And Virgil's ſacred page was all beſmear'd 
„with ſmoke,” D&xxve x. 
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than a much ſaperior one, to whom theſe 
materials are wanting. 
Hence, in Natural Philoſophy, Aſtrono- 
my, Chemiſtry, and other ſciences that 
depend on an extenſive knowledge and ob- 
ſervation of fats, modern philoſophers 
have an unqueſtionable ſuperiority over the 
ancient. I am inclined alſo to think, that 
in matters of pure reaſoning, there is more 
reciſion among the moderns, than in ſome 
inſtances there was among the ancients ; 
owing perhaps toa mort extenſive literary 
intercourſe, which has improved and ſharp- 
ened the faculties of men, In ſome ſtudies 
too, that relate to taſte and fine writing, 
which is our object, the progreſs of ſociety 
mult, in equity, be admitted to have given 
us ſome advantages. For inſtance, in hiſ- 
tory; there is certainly more political 
knowledge in ſeveral European nations at 
preſent, than there was in ancient Greece 
and Rome. We are better acquainted 
with the nature of government, becauſe we 
have ſeen it under a greater variety of 
forms and revolutions. The world is more 
laid open than it was in former times; 
commerce is greatly enlarged; more coun- 
tries are civilized ; poſts are every where 
eſtabliſhed; intercourſe 15 become more 
ealy ; and the knowledge of facts, by con- 
ſequence, more attainable. Al! theſe are 
great advantages to hiſtorians ; of which, 
in ſome meaſure, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew, 
they have availed themſelves. In the more 
complex kinds of poetry, likewiſe, we may 
have gained ſomewhat, perhaps, in point 
of regularity and accuracy. in dramatic 
performances, having the advantage of the 
ancient models, we may be allowed to have 


made ſome improvements in the variety of 


me characters, the conduct of the plot, at- 
eentions to probability, and to decorums. 
Blair. 


911. We muft look to the Ancients for ele- 
gant Compoſition, and to the Mederns for 
accurate Philgſophy. 


From whatever cauſe it happens, ſo it is, 
that among ſome of the ancient writers, 
we muſt look for the higheſt models in 
moſt of the kinds of elegant compoſition. 
For accurate thinking and enlarged ideas, 
in ſeveral parts of philoiophy, to the mo- 
= {ns we ought chiefly to have recourſe, 

Of correct and finiſhed writing in ſome 

orks of taſte, they may afford uſeful pat- 
terns; but for all that Ae to original 
Leas, to ſpirited, maſterly, and high exe- 
auen, our beſt and molt happy ideas are, 
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veg ſpeaking, drawn from the an- 
cients. In epic poetry, for inſtance, Homer 
and Virgil, to this day, ſtand not within 
many degrees of any rival. Orators, ſuch 
as Cicero and Demoſthenes, we have none. 
In hiſtory, notwithſtanding ſome defects, 
which I am afterwards to mention in the 
ancient hiſtorical plans, it may be ſafely 
aſſerted, that we have no ſuch hiſtorical 
narrauon, ſo elegant, ſo pictureſque, ſo ani- 
mated, and intereſting as that of Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, 
and Salluſt. Although the conduct of the 
drama may be admitted to have received 
ſome improvements, yet for poetry and 
ſentiment we have nothing to equal So- 

hocles and Euripides; nor any dialogue 
in comedy, that comes up to the correct, 
graceful, and elegant ſimplicity of Terence. 
We have no ſuch love-elegies as thoſe of 
Tibullus; no ſuch paſtorals as ſome of 
Theocritus's: and for Lyric poetry, Ho- 
race ſtands quite unrivalled. The name of 
Horace cannot be mentioned , without a 
particular encomium. That“ curioſa fe- 
licitas, which Petronius has remarked in 


his expreſſion; the ſweetneſs, elegance, 


and ſpirit of many of his odes, the tho- 
rough knowledge of the world, the excel- 
lent ſentiments, and natural eaſy manner 
which diſtinguiſh his Satires and Epiſtles, 
all contribute to render him one of thoſe 
very few authors whom one never tires of 
reading; and from whom alone, were every 
other monument deſtroyed, we ſhould be 
led to form a very high idea of the taſte and 
genius of the Auguſtan age. Ibid, 


& 118. The affiduens Study of the Greek and 


Reman Claſſics recommended. 


To all ſuch then, as wiſh to form their 
taſte, and nouriſh their genius, let me 
warmly recommend the aflicuous ſtudy 
of the ancient claflics, both Greek and 
Roman. 


NoQurna verſate manu, verſate diurna “. 


Withovt a conſiderable acquaintance with 
them, no man can be reckoned a polite 
ſcholar; and he will want many afliſtances 
for writing and ſpeaking well, which the 
knowledge of fuch authors would afford 
him. Any one has great reaton to ſuſpect 
his own taſte, who receives little or no 

leaſure from the peruſal of writings, which 
ſo many ages and nations have conſented 


* ce Read them by day, and ſtudy them by night.” 
FRAN eis. 
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in holding up as objects of admiration. 
And I 2m perſuaded, it will be found, that 
in proportion as the ancients are generally 
ſtudied and admired, or are unknown and 
diſregarded in any country, good taſte and 
good compoſition will flouriſh, or decline. 
They are commonly none but the ignorant 
or ſuperficial, who undervalue them. 
Blair, 


$ 119. The ancient Hiſtorians excel in pie- 
tureſyue Narration. 


In all the virtues of narration, particu- 
larly in that of pictureſque deſcriptive nar- 
ration, ſeveral of the ancient hiſtorians 
eminently excel, Hence, the pleaſure that 
is found in reading Herodotus, Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon, Livy, Salluſt, and Tacitus. 
They are all conſpicuous for the art of 
narration. Herodotus is, at all times, an 
agreeable writer, and relates every thing 
with that zazvete and ſimplicity of man- 
ner, which never fails to intereſt the read- 
er. Though the manner of Thucydides 
be more dry and harſh, yet, on great occa- 
ons, as when he is giving an account of the 
plague of Athens, the fiege of Platæa, the 
fedition in Corcyra, the defeat of the Athe- 
mans in Sicily, he diſplays a very ſtrong 
and maſterly power of deſcription. Xe- 
nophon's Cyfopædia, and his Anabaſis, or 
retreat of the ten thouſand, are extremely 
beautiful. The circumſtances are finely 
ſelected, and the narration is eaſy and en- 
gaging ; but his Hellenics, or continuation 
of the hiſtory of Thucydides, is a much in- 
ferior work, Salluſt's art of hiſtorical 
painting in his Catilinarian, but, more eſ- 
pecially, in his Jugurthine war, is well 
known; though his ſtyle is liable to cen- 
ſure, as too ſtudied and affected. 


1 bid, 


\ 120, Livy remarkable for Hiſtorical 
” | Painting, 

Livy is more unexceptienable in his 
manner; and is excelled by no hiſtorian 
whatever in the art of narration: ſeveral 
remarkable examples might be given from 
him. His account, for inſtance, of the fa- 
mous defeat of the Roman army by the 
Samnites, at the Furcæ Caudinz, in the 
beginning of the ninth book, affords one 
of the moſt beautiful exemplifications of 
hiſtorical painting, that is any where to be 
met with, We have firſt, an exact de- 
ſcription of the narrow paſs between two 
mountains, into which the enemy had de- 
coyed the Romans, When they find them- 


SECOND. 
ſelves caught, and no hope of eſcape lex, 
we are made to fee, firit, their aſtoniſ. 
ment, next, their indignation, and they, 
their dejection, painted in the molt lively 
manner, by ſuch circumſtances and actions 
as were natural to perſons in their ſitua. 
tion. The reſtleſs and unquiet manner in 
which they paſs the night; the conſulta. 
tions of the Jaranites 3+ the various mea. 
fares propoſed to be taken; the meſlage, 
between the two armies, all heighten the 
ſcene. At length, in the morning, the 
conſuls return to the camp, and inferm 
them that they could receive no other 
terms but that of ſurrendering their arms, 
and paſſing under the yoke, Which was 
conſidered as the laſt mark of ignominy 
for a conquered army. Ibid. 


$ 121. Tacitus remarkable for Hiſt. 
N rical Painting. 


Tacitus is another author eminent for 
hiſtorical painting, though in a manner al- 
together different from that of Livy, 
Livy's deſcriptions are more full, more 
plain, and natural; thoſe of Tacitus con- 
fiſt in a few bold ſtrokes. He ſelects one 
or two remarkable circumſtances, and ſet; 
them before us in a ſtrong, and, general- 
ly, in a new and uncommon light. Such 
is the following picture of the ſituation of 
Rome, and of the Emperor Galba, when 
Otho was advancing againtt him: “ Age- 
« batur huc illuc Galba, vario turbæ fluctu- 
e antis impulſu, completis undique baiilicts 
« et templis, lugubri proſpectu. Neque 
« popult aut plebis ulla vox; ſed attoniu 
« yultus, et converſe ad omnia aures. 
« Non tumultus, non quies; fed quale 
* magnt metàs, et magna ire, ſilendam 
« eft *.” No image, in any poet, is more 


ſtrong and exprefive than this laſt ſtroke 


of the deſcription : „Non tumaltus, nen 
quies, {ed quale,“ &c. This is a con- 


ception er the ſublime kind, and diſcovers | 


high genius. Indeed, throughout all his 
work, Tacitus ſhews the hand of a mater. 


As he is profound in reflection, ſo he is 


ſtriking in deſcription, and pathetic in ſen- 
Emeat. The philoſopher, the pcet, and 


+ 40 Galba was driven to and fro hy the tide of 


ec the multitude, ſhoving him from place to place. 
« The temples and public buildings were filled 
« with crowds, of a difmal appearance. No chi- 
« mours were heard, either from the citizens, Ur 
& from the rabble. Their comitenances Wer 
« filled with conſternation; their cars were em- 
« ployed in liſtening with anxiety. It was nat 
« a tumult; it was not -quietneſs ; it was tie 
6 flence of terror, and of wrath,” 0 
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the hiſtorian, all meet in him. N 
the period of which he writes may be 
reckoned unfortunate for a hiſtorian, he 
has made it afford us many intereſting ex- 
hibitions of human nature, The rela- 
tions which he gives of the deaths of ſeve- 
ral eminent perſonages, are as affecting as 
the deepeſt tragedies. He paints with a 
lowing pencil; and poſſeſſes, beyond all 
writers, the talent of printing, not to the 
imagination merely, but to the heart. 
With many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed beau- 
ties, he is, at the ſame time, not a perfect 
model for hiſtory ; and ſuch as have form- 
ed themſelves upon him, have ſeldom been 
ſucceſsful. He is to be admired, rather 
than imitated. In his reflections he is too 
refined; in his ſtyle, too conciſe, ſometimes 
uaint and affected, often abrupt and ob- 
— Hiſtory ſeems to require a more 

natural, flow ing, and popular manner. 
Blair. 


6 122. Or the Beauty of Epiſcolary 

| riting, 
Its firſt and fundamental requiſite is, to 
be natural and fimple; for a ſtiff and la- 
boured manner is as bad in a letter, as it 
is in converſation. This does not bamih 
{prightlineſs and wit. Theſe are grace ful 
in letters, juſt as they are in converſation; 
when they flow eaſily, and without being 


ſtudied ; when employed ſo as to ſeaſon, 


not to cloy. One who, either in converſa- 
tion or in letters, affects to ſhine aud to 
ſparkle always, will not pleaſe long. The 
ſtyle of letters ſhould not be too highly 
poliſhed. It ought to be neat and correct, 
but no more. All nicety about words, be- 
trays ſtudy; and hence muſical periods, 
and appearances of number and harmony 
in arrangement, ſhould be carefully avoided 
in letters. The beſt letters, are commonly 
ſuch as the authors have written with moſt 
facility, What the heart or the imagina- 
tion diftates, always flows readily ; but 
where there is no ſubje& to warm or in- 
tereſt theſe, conſtraint appears; and hence, 
thoſe letters of mere compliment, con- 
gratulation, or affected ne, which 
have coſt the authors molt labour in com- 
poling, and which, for that reaſon, they 
Perhaps conſider as their maſter-pieces, 
never fail of being the moſt diſagreeable 

and inſipid to the readers. 
55 1bid; 


* $ 123. Faſe in writing Letters muſt not 
: degenerate to Careleſneſs. 
It ought, at the ſame time, to be remem- 
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bered, that the eaſe and ſimplicity which 
I have recommended in epiſtolary corre- 
ſpondence, are not to be underſtood as im- 
porting entire careleſſneſs. In writing to 
the moſt intimate friend; a certain degree 
of attention, both to the ſubject and the 
ſtyle, is requiſite and becoming. It is no 
more than what we owe both to ourſelves, 


and to the friend with whom we correſpond. 


A ſlovenly and negligent manner of writ- 
ing, 15 a diſobliging mark of want of re- 
ſpect. The liberty, beſides, of writing let 
ters with too careleſs a hand, is apt to be- 
tray perions into imprudence in what they 
write, The firſt requiſite, both in conver» 
ſation and correſpondence, is to attend to 
all the proper decorums which our own 
character, and that of others; demand. 
An imprudent expreſſion in converſation 
may be forgotten and paſs away; but 
when we take tHe pen into our hand, we 
muſt remember, that Litera ſcripta 
manet.“ 1bid. 


$. 124. Ox PLixy®s Letters, 


Pliny's letters are one of the moſt cele - 


brated collections which the ancients have 
given us, in the epiſtolary way. They 
are elegant and polite; and exhibit a very 
pleaſing and amiable view of the author. 
But, according to the vulgar phraſe, they 
ſmell too much of the lamp. They are 
too elegant and fine; and it is not eaſy to 
avoid thinking, that the author is caſting 
an eye towards the Public, when he is 8 
pearing to write only for his friends. No- 
thing indeed is more difficult, than for an 
author, who publiſhes his own letters, to 
diveſt himſelf altogether of attention to the 
opinion of the world in what he ſays; by 
which means, he becomes much lefs agree- 
able than a man of parts would be, if, with- 
out any conſtraint of this ſort, he were writs 
ing to his intimate friend. Eid. 


& 125. On Cicerv's Letters. 
Cicero's Epiſtles, though not fo ſhowy 


as thoſe of Pliny; are, on ſeveral accounts, 
2 far more valuable collection; indeed, the 


moſt valuable collection of letters extant 
in any language. They are letters of real 
buſineſs, written to the greateſt men of the 
age, compoſed with purity and elegance, 
but without the leaſt affectation; and, What 
adds greatly to their merit, written without 
any intention of being publiſhed to the 
world. For it appears that Cicero never 
kept copies of his own letters; and we are 
wholly indebted to the care of bis freed- 
man 'I'yro, for the large collection that was 
R 2 made, 
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made, after his death, of thoſe which are 
now extant, amounting to near a thouſand “. 
They contain the mott authentic materials 
of the hiſtory of that age; and are the laſt 
monuments which remain of Rome in its 
free ſtate; the greateſt part of them being 


written during that important criſis, when 


the republic was on the point in; the 
moſt inerefiing en which is 
to be found in the affairs of mankind. To 
his intimate friends, eſpecially to Atticus, 
Cicero lays open himſelf and his heart, 
with entire freedom. In the courſe of his 
correſpondence with others, we are intro- 
duced into acquaintance with ſeveral of the 
oper or perſonages of Rome; and it is 
remarkable that moſt of Cicero's corre- 
ſpondents, as well as himſelf, are elegant 
and polite writers; which ſerves to height- 
en our idea of the taſte and manners of 
that age. | Blair. 


§ 126. Or por z' and Swe T's Letters. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed collection of let- 
ters in the Engliſh language, is that of Mr. 
Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends; partly 
publiſhed in Mr. Pope's works, and partly 
in thoſe of Dean Swift. This collection 
is, on the whole, an entertaining and agree- 
able one; and contains much wit and in- 
genuity. It is not, however, altogether 
free of the fault which I imputed to Pliny's 
Epiſtles, of too much ſtudy and refinement. 


In the variety of letters from different per- 


ſons, contained in that collection, we find 
many that are written with eaſe, and a 
beautiful ſimplicity, Thoſe of Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, in particular, always deſerve that 
praiſe. Dean Swift's alſo are unaffected; 
and as a proof of their being ſo, they exhi- 
bit his character fully, with all its defects; 
though it were to be wiſhed, for the honour 
of his memory, that his epiſtolary corre- 
ſpondence had not been drained to the 
dregs, by ſo many ſucceſſive publications, 
as have been given to the world. Several 
of Lord Bolingbroke's, and of Biſhop At- 
terbury's Letters, are maſterly. The cen- 
ſure of writing letters in too artifical a man- 
ner, falls heavieſt on Mr. Pope himſelf. 
There is viſibly more ſtudy, and leſs of na- 
ture and the heart in his letters, than in 
thoſe of ſome of his correſpondents, He 
had formed himſelf on the manner of Voi- 

* See tis Letter to Atticus, which was written 
a year or two before his death, in which he tells 


him, in anſwer to ſome enquiries concerning his 
epiſtles, that he had no collection of them, and 


that Tyro had only about ſeventy of them, 


Ad ATT. 16. 5. 


ture, and is too fond of writing like a vt. 
His letters to ladies are full of affeRatiq, 
Even in writing to his friends, how forced wh 
an introduction is the following, of a letter gu 
to Mr. Addiſon: “ I am more joyed x 
« your return, than I ſhould be at that q 
* the Sun, as much as I wiſh for him in 


te this melancholy wet ſeaſon ; but it is his ha 
fate too, like yours, to be diſpleaſing u * 
*« owls and obſcene animals, who cannot ſul 
*« bear his luſtre.” How ſtiff a compli. ha 


pliment is it, which he pays to Biſhop At. 


terbury: „ Though the noiſe and daily 5 
« buſtle for the Public be now over, I date * 
* ſay, you are ſtill tendering its welfare; i © 
as the Sun in winter, when ſeeming tg of 
« retire from the world, is preparing * 
« warmth and benedictions for a better ® 


« ſeaſon.” This ſentence might be tole. 
rated in a harangue; but is very unſuit. 
able to the ſtyle of one friend correſpond. 
ing with another, Ibid. 


$ 127. On the Letters of BALZAc, Voi. 
TURE, SEVIGNE, and Lad; Marr 
WorTLEY MONTAGUE. 


The gaiety and vivacity of the French 
282 appear to much advantage in their 
etters, and have given birth to ſeveral 
agreeable publications. In the laſt age, 
Balzac and Voiture were the two moſt ce- 
lebrated epiſtolary writers. Balzac's re- 
putation indeed ſoon declined, on account 
of his ſwelling periods and pompous {tyle, 
But Voiture continued long a favourite au- 
thor. His compoſition is extremely ſpark- 
ling ; he ſhows a great deal of wit, and can 
trifle in the moſt entertaining manner. His 
only fault is, that he is too- open and pro- 
feſſed a wit, to be thoroughly agreeable as 
a letter-writer. The letters of Madame 
de Sevigne are now eſteemed the moſt ac- 
compliſhed model of a familiar correipon- 
dence. They turn indeed very much upon 
trifles, the incidents of the day, and the 
news of the town ; and they are overloaded 
with extravagant compliments, and exprel- 
ſions of ily nr to her favourite daugh- 
ter; but withal, they ſhew ſuch perpetual 
ſprightlineſs, they contain ſuch eaſy and 
varied narration, and ſo many ftrokes of 
the mu 'ively and beautiful painting, per- 
fectly free from any affectation, that they 
are juſtly entitled to high praiſe. The 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
are not unworthy of being named atter 
thoſe of Mad. de Sevigne. They have 
much of the French eaſe and vivacity, and 
retain more the character of agreeable 

epiftolarſ 
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iſtolary ſtyle, than perhaps any letters 
are appeared in the Engliſh lan- 


guage. Blair. 
$ 128. Lyric Poetry. On PIN DAR. 


Pindar, the great father of lyric poetry, 
has been the occaſion of leading his imita- 
tors into ſome defects. His genius was 
ſublime ; his expreſſions are beautiful and 
happy; his - deſcriptions pictureſque. But 
finding it a very barren ſubject to ſing the 

raiſes of thoſe who had gained the prize 
in the public games, he is perpetually di- 
greſſive, and fills up his poems with fables 
of the gods and heroes, that have little 
connection either with his ſubject, or with 
one another. The ancients admired him 
greatly; but as many of the hiſtories of 
particular families and cities, to which he 
alludes, are now unknown to us, he is ſo 


| obſcure, partly from his ſubjects, and partly 


from his rapid, abrupt manner of treating 
them, that, notwithſtanding the beauty of 
his expreſſion, our pleaſure in reading him 
One would ima- 
gine, that many of his modern 1mitators 
thought the beft way to catch his ſpirit, 
was to imitate his diſorder and obſcurity. 
In ſeveral of the choruſes of Euripides and 
Sophocles, we have the ſame kind of lyric 
poetry as in Pindar, carried on with more 
clearneſs and connection, and at the fame 
time with much ſublimity. 1bid, 


$ 129. On Horace, as a Lyric Poet. 
Of all the writers of odes, ancient or 

modern, there is none that, in point of 

correctneſs, harmony, and happy expreſ- 


ſion, can vie with Horace. He has de- 
ſcended from the Pindaric rapture to a 
more moderate degree of elevation; and 


Joins connected thought, and good ſenſe, 
with the higheſt beauties of poetry. He 


$ | does not often aſpire beyond that middle 


region, which I mentioned as belonging 
to the ode; and thoſe odes, in which he 
attempts the ſublime, are perhaps not al- 
ways his beſt *. The peculiar character, 
in which he excels, is grace and elegance; 


* There is no ode whatever of Horace's, with- 


but great beauties. Bus though I may be ſingular 


in my opinion, I cannot help thinking that in 
lome of thoſe odes which have been much ad- 
mere for ſublimity (ſuch as Ode iv. Lib. iv. 

ualem miniſtram fulminis alitem, &c.”) 
there appears ſomewhat of a ſtrained and forced 
effort to be lofty. The genius of this amiable 
poet ſhews itſelf, according to my judgment, to 


tv my advantage, in themes of a more temperate 


n 


\ 


and in this ſtyle of compoſition, no poet has 
ever attained to a greater perfection than 
Horace, No poet ſupports a moral ſenti- 


ment with more dignity, touches a gay one' 


more happily, or poſſeſſes the art of trifling 


more agreeably, when he chuſes to trifle. 


His langyge* is ſo fortunate, that with a 
ſingle word or epithet, he often conveys a 
whole deſcription to the fancy. Hence he 
ever has been, and ever will continue to 
be, a favourite author with all perſons of 
taſte, | | Ibid. 


$ 130. On Cas1miR, and other modern 
Lyric Poets. 


Among the Latin poets of later ages, 
there have been many imitators of Horace. 
One of the moſt diitinguiſhed 1s Caſimir, 
a Poliſh poet of the laſt century, who 
wrote four books of odes. In graceful 
eaſe of expreſſion, he is far inferior to the 
Roman, He ottener affects the ſublime; 
and in the attempt, like other lyric writers, 
frequently becomes harſh and unnatural. 
But, on ſeveral occaſions, he diſcovers a 
conſiderable degree of original genius, and 
poetical fire. Buchanan, in ſome of his 
lyric compoſitions, is very elegant and claſ- 
ſical. . 

Among the French, the odes of Jean 
Baptiſte Rouſſeau have been much and 
juſtly celebrated. They poſſeſs great 
beauty, both of ſentiment and expreſſion. 
They are animated, without being rhapſo- 
dical; and are not inferior to any poetical 
productions in the French language. 

In our own language, we have ſeveral 
lyric compoſitions of conſiderable merit. 
Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia, is well 
known, Mr. Gray is diftingutſhed in 
ſome of his odes, both for tenderneſs and 
ſublimity; and in Dodſley's Miſcellanies, 
ſeveral very beautiful lyric poems are to 
be found. As to profeſſed Pindaric odes, 
they are, with a few exceptions, ſo inco- 
herent, as ſeldom to be intelligible. Cow- 
ley, at all times harſh, is doubly ſo in his 
Pindaric compoſitions, In his Anacreon- 
tic odes, he is much happier. They are 
{ſmooth and elegant; and, indeed, the moſt 
agreeable and the moſt perfect, in their 
kind, of all Mr. Cowley's poems, IIIa. 


& 131. On the different Kinds of Poetical 
Compoſition in the Sacred Books 3 and of 
the diſtinguiſhing Characters of the chief 
Writers. 1. Of the Didactic. 


The ſeveral kinds of poetical compoſition 


which we find in ſcripture, are chiefly the 


R 3 didactic 
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didactic, elegiac, paſtoral, and lyric. Of 
the didaQic ſpecies of 
Proverbs is the principal inſtance. The 
nine firſt chapters of that book are highly 
poetical, adorned with many diſtinguithed 
graces, and figures of expreſſion. At the 
130th chapter, the ſtyle is ſenſibly altered, 
and deſcends into a lower ſtraingwhich is 
continued to the end; retaining however 
that ſententious, pointed manner, and that 
artful conſtruction of period, which diſtin- 
guiſhes all the Hebrew poetry. The Book 
of Eccleſiaſtes comes likewiſe under this 
head; and ſome of the Pſalms, as the 


119th 1n particular, Blair. 
$ 132. Of the Elegiac and Paſtoral Poetry 
of Scripture. 


Of elegiac poetry, many very beautiful 
ſpecimens occur in Scripture; ſuch as the 
lamentation of David over his friend Jo- 
nathan; ſeveral paſſages in the prophetical 
books; and ſeveral of David's Pſalms, 
compoſed on occaſions of diſtreſs and 
mourning. The 42d Pſalm, in particular, 
35, in the higheſt degree, tender and plain- 
tive. But the — regular and perfect 
elegiac compoſition in the Scripture, per- 
haps in the whole world, is the book, en- 
titled the Lamentations of Jeremiah. As 
the prophet mourns in that book over the 
deſtruction of the Temple, and the Holy 
City, and the overthrow of the whole ſtate, 
he aſſembles all the affecting images which 
a ſubject ſo melancholy could ſuggeſt. 'The 
compoſition is uncommonly artificial. B 
turns the prophet, and the city Jeruſalem, 
are introduced, as pouring forth their ſor- 
rows; and in the end, a chorus of the peo- 
ple ſend up the moſt earneſt and plain- 
tive ſupplications to God. The lines of 
the original too, as may, in part, appear 
from our tranſlation, are longer than is 
uſual in the other kinds of Hebrew poetry; 
and the melody 15 rendered thereby more 
flowing, and better adapted to the queri- 


monious ſtrain ot elegy. 


The Song of Solomon affords us a high 
exemplification of paſtoral poetry. Con- 
ſidered with reſpect to its ſpiritual meaning, 
it is undoubtedly a myſtical allegory; in 
its form, it is a dramatic paſtoral, or a per- 
petual dialogue between perſonages in the 
character of ſhepherds: and, ſuitably to 
that form, it is full of rural and paſtoral 
images, from beginning to end. Ubi. 


$ 133. On the Lyric Poetry of Scripture. 
Of Jyric poetry, or that which is inten- 


poetry, the Book of 


ded to be accompanied with muſic, th 
Old Teſtament is full. Beſides a Preat 
number of hymns and ſongs, which ve 
find ſcattered in the hiſtorical and prophe. 
tical books, ſuch as the ſong of Mofes, the 
ſong of Deborah, and many others of like 
nature, the whole book of Pſalms is to be 
conſidered as a collection of ſacred odes. 
In theſe, we find the ode exhibited in all 
the varieties of its form, and ſupported 
with the higheſt ſpirit of Iyric poetry; 
ſometimes ſprightly, cheerful, \and trium. 
phant; ſometimes ſolemn an magnifi- 
cent; ſometimes tender and ſoſt. From 
theſe inſtances, it clearly appdars, that 
there are contained in the holy ſcriptures 
full exemplifications of ſeveral of the chief 
kinds of poetical writing. Lid. 


$ 134. A Diverſity of Style and Manner in 
the different Compoſers of the Sacred Bobbi. 
On Jos, David, and Isatan. 


Among the different compoſers of the 
ſacred books, there is an evident diverſity 
of ſtyle and manner; and to trace their 
different characters in this view, will con- 
tribute not A little towards our reading 
their writings with greater advantage. The 
molt eminent of the ſacred poets are, the 
author of the Book of Job, David, and 
Ifaiah. As the compoſitions of David are 
of the lyric kind, there is à greater variety 
of ſtyle and manner in his works, than in 
thoſe of the other two. The manner in 
which, conſidered merely as a poet, David 
chiefly excels, is the pleaſing, tlie ſoft, 
and the tender. In his Pfalms, thcre are 
many lofty and ſublime paſſages ; but, in 
ſtrength of deſcription, he yields to Job; 
in ſublimity, he yields to Iſaiah. It is a 
ſort of temperate grandeur, for which 
David is chiefly diſtinguiſhed; and to this 
he always ſoon returns, when, upon {ome 
occaſions, he riſes above it. "The palms 
in which he touches us moſt, are thoſe in 
which he deſcribes the happineſs of the 
righteous, or the gocdneſs of God; ex- 
prefles the tender breathings of a devout 
mind, or ſends up moving and affectionate 
ſapplications to heaven. Iſaiah is, without 
exception, the moſt ſublime of all poets. 
This is abundantly viſible in our tranſla- 
tion; and, what is, a material circumſtance, 
none of the books of ſcripture appear to 
have been more happily tranſlated than 
the writings of this prophet. Majeſty 1 
his reigning character; a majeſty more 
commanding, and more uniformly ſupport- 


ed, than is to be found among the ret of 
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the Old Teſtament poets, He poſſeſſes, 
indeed, a dignity and grandeur, both in 
his conceptions and expreſſions, Which are 
altogether unparalleled, and peculiar to 
himſelf. There is more clearneſs and order 
too, and a more viſible diſtribution of parts, 
in his book, than in any other of the pro- 
phetical writings. Blair. 


& 135. On JEREMIAH. 


When we compare him with the reſt of 
the poetical prophets, we immediately ſee 
in Jeremiah a very different genius. 1 ſaiah 
employs himſelf generally on magnificent 
ſubjects. Jeremiah ſeldom diſcovers any 
diſpoſition to be ſublime, and inctines al- 
ways to the tender and elegiac. Ezechiel, 
in poetical grace and elegance, 15 much 
inferior to them both; but he is diſtin- 
guiſned by a character of uncommon force 
and ardour. To uſe the elegant expreſ- 
ſions of Biſhop Lowth, with regard to this 
Prophet: Eft atrox, vehemens, tragi- 
© cus; in ſenſibus, fervidus, acerbus, in- 
« dignabundus; in imaginibus, fecundus, 
4 truculentus, et nonnunquam penè defor- 
« mis; in dictione, grandiloquus, gravis, 
« auſterus, et interdum incultus; frequens 
« in repetitiombus, non decoris aut gratiæ 
« cauſa, ſed ex indignatione et violentia. 
* Quicquid ſuſceperit tractandum, id ſe- 
e dulò perſequitur; in co unicè hæret de- 
« fixus; a propogeo rard deflectens. In 
« cæteris, a pleriſque vatibus fortaſſè ſu- 
« peratus ; ſed in eo genere, ad quod vi— 
« detur a natura unicè comparatus, nimi- 
rum, vi, pondere, impetu, granditate, 
„ nemo unquam eum ſuperavit.'“ The 
fame learned writer compares Iſaiah to 
Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, and Eze- 
chiel to Eſchylus. Moſt of the book of 
Iſaiah is ſtrictly poetical ; of Jeremiah and 
Ezechiel, not above one half can be held 
to belong to poetry. Among the minor 
prophets, Hoſea, Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, 
and eſpecially Nahum, are diſtinguiſhed 
tor poetical ſpirit, In the prophecies of 
Daniel and Jonah, there is no ace 

| 46vid. 


$ 136, On the Bock of JoB, 


It only now remains to ſpeak of the 
book of Job. It is known to be extremely 
ancient ; generally reputed the moſt an- 
cient of all the poetical books; the au- 
thor uncertain. It is remarkable, that this 
book has no connection with the affairs or 
manners of the Jeivs, or Hebrews. The 
ſcene is laid in the land of Uz, or Idumza 


24 


which is a part of Arabia; and the image- 


ry employed is generally of a different kind, 


from what I before ſhowed to be peculiar 
to the Hebrew poets. We meet with no 
alluſions to the great events of ſacred hiſ- 
tory, to the religious rites of the Jews, 
to Lebanon or to Carmel, or any of the 
peculiarities of the climate of Juda. We 
find few compariſons founded on rivers or 
torrents; chele were not familiar objects in 
Arabia. But the longeſt compariſon that 
occurs in the book, is to an object frequent 
and well known in that region, a brook: 
that fails in the ſeaſon of heat, and diſap- 

points the expectatien of the traveller. 
The poetry, however, of the book of 
Job, is not only equal to that of any other 
of the ſacred writings, but is ſuperior to 
them all, except thoſe of Itaiah alone. As 
Iſaiah is the moſt ſublime, David the moſt 
pleaſing and tender, ſo Job is the moſt de- 
ſcriptive, ct all the inſpired poets. A pe- 
culiar plow of fancy, and ſtrength of de- 
ſcription, characteriſe ti:e author. No wri- 
ter whatever abounds ſo much in meta- 
phors. He may be ſaid, not to deſcribe, 
bat to render viſible, whatever he treats 
of. A variety of inſtances might be given. 
Lei us remark only thoſe ſtrong and lively 
colours, with which, in the following paſ- 
ſages, taken from the 18th and 2cth chap- 
ters of his book, he paints the condition 
of the wicked; obſerve how rapidly hy 
hgures riſe before us; and what a deep 
impreſſion, at the ſame time, they leave on 
the imagination. Rnoweſt thou not this 
« of old, ſince man was placed upon the 
« earth, that the triumphing of the wicked 
5 is ſhort, and the joy of the hypocrite, 
« but for a moment? Though his excel- 
te lency mount up to the heavens, and his 
« head reach the clouds, yet he ſhall periſh 
“ for ever. He ſhall fly away as a dream, 
e and ſhall not be found; yea, he ſhall be 
c chaſed. awav, as a viſion of the night. 
« The eye alio which ſaw him, ſhall fee 
« him no more; they which have ſeen 
« him, ſhall ſay, where is he ?—He ſhall 
% ſuck the poiſon of aſps, the viper's 
tongue ſhall flay him. In the fullneſs of 
« his ſufficiency, he ſhall be in ſtraits; 
« every hand ſhall come upon him. He 
© ſhall flee from the iron weapon, and the 
« baw of ſteel ſnull ſtrike him through. 
« All darkneſs ſhall be hid in his ſecret 
« places, A fire not blown ſhall conſume 
c him. The heaven ſhall reveal his ini- 
« quity, and the earth ſhall riſe up againſt 
« him. The increafe of his houſe dual 
R 4 « depart 


« depart. His goods ſhall flow away in 
% the day of wrath. The light of the 
% wicked ſhall be put out; the light ſhall 
.« be dark in his tabernacle. The ſteps 
« of his ſtrength. ſhall be ftraitened, and 
% his own counſel ſhall caſt him down. 
% For he is caſt into a net, by his own 
feet. He walketh upon a ſnare. Ter- 
rors ſhall make him afraid on every ſide; 
and the robber ſhall prevail againſt him. 
Brimftone ſhall be ſcattered upon his 
habitation. His remembrance ſhall pe- 
riſh from the earth, and he ſhall have 
no name in the ſtreet. He ſhall be dri- 
ven trom light into darkneſs. They 
that come after him ſhall be aſtoniſhed 
at his day. He ſhall drink of the wrath 
of the Almighty.” Blair. 


§ 137. On the Iliad of owes. 


The ſubject of the Iliad muſt unqueſ- 
tionably be admitted to be, in the main, 
happily choſen. In the days of Homer, 
no object could be more ſplendid and dig- 
nifed than the Trojan war. So great a 
confederacy of the Grecian ſtates, under 
one leader, and the ten years ſiege which 
they carried on againſt Troy, muſt have 
ſpread far abroad the renown of many mi- 
litary exploits, and intereſted all Greece 
in the traditions concerning the heroes 
who had moſt eminently ſignalized them- 
ſelves. Upon theſe tradinons, Homer 
grounded his poem ; and though he lived, 
as is generally believed, only two or three 
centuries after the Trojan war, yet, through 
the want of written records, tradition muſt, 
by his time, have fallen into the degree 
of obſcurity moſt proper for poetry ; and 
have left hum at full liberty to mix as much 
fable as he pleaſed, with the remains of 
true hiſtory. He has not choſen, for his 
ſubject, the whole Trojan war; but, with 
great judgment, he has ſelected one part of 
it, the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, and the events to which that 
quarrel gave riſe ; which, though they take 
up forty-ſeven days only, yet include the 
moſt intereſting, and moſt critical period 
of the war. By this management, he has 
given greater unity to what would have 
otherwiſe been an unconnected hiſtory of 
battles. He has gained one hero, or prin- 
cipal character, Achilles, who reigns 
throughout the work ; and he has ſhewn 
the pernicious effect of diſcord among con- 
federated princes. 
admit that Homer is leſs fortunate in his 


ſubzect than Virgil. The plan of the 
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At the ſame time, I 


Eneid includes a greater compaſs ang , 
more agreeable diverſity of events; Whert. 
as the Iliad is almoſt entirely filled win 
battles. 

The praiſe of high invention has in every 
age been given to Homer, with the greate} 
reaſon. The prodigious number of inci. 
dents, of { — of characters divine and 
human, with which he abounds; the (ur. 
priſing variety with which he has diver. 
hed his battles, in the wounds and deaths, 
and little hiſtory- pieces of almoſt all the 

rſons ſlain, diſcover an invention next tg 
boundleſs. But the praiſe of judgment iz 
in my opinion, no leſs due to Homer, than 
that of invention. His ſtory is all along 
conducted with great art. e riſes upon 
us gradually; his heroes are brought ou, 
one after another, to be objects of our at. 
tention. 'The diſtreſs thickens, as the poem 
advances; and every thing is ſo contrived 
as to aggrandize Achulles, and to render 
him, as the poet intended he ſhould be, the 
capital figure. 

But that wherein Homer excels al 
writers, is the characteriſtical part. Here, 
he is without a rival. His lively and ſpi- 
rited exhibition of characters, is, in a great 
meaſure, owing to his being ſo dramatic a 
writer, abounding every where with diz- 
logue and converſation. There is much 
more dialogue in Homer than in Virgil; 
or, indeed, than in any other poet. 

| 18id. 


$ 138. On the Odyſſey of Homer, 


My obſervations, hitherto, have been 
made upon the Iliad only. It is neceſſary 
to take ſome notice of the Odyſſey allo, 
Longinus's criticiſm upon it is not without 
foundation, that Homer may, in this poem, 
be compared to the ſctting ſun, whoſe 
8 ſtill remains, without the heat of 

is meridian beams. It wants the vigour 
and ſublimity of the Iliad ; yet, at the ſame 
time, poſſeſles ſo many beauties, as to be 
juſtly entitled to high praiſe. It is a very 
amuling poem, and has much greater va- 
riety than the Iliad; it contains many inte- 
reſting ſtories, and beautiful deſcriptions. 
We ſce every where the ſame deſcriptive 
and dramatic genius, and the ſame fertility 
of invention, that appears in the other work. 
It 'deſcends indeed from the dignity cf 
gods, and heroes, and warlike atchieve- 
ments; but in recompence, we have more 
pleaſing pictures of ancient manners. In- 
ſtead of that ferocity which reigns in the 
Iliad, the Odyſſey preſents us with the 


moll 
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moſt amiable images of hoſpitality and hu- 
manity 3 entertains us with many a won- 
derful adventure, and many a landſcape of 
nature; and inſtructs us by a conſtant vein 
of morality and virtue, which runs through 


the poem. Blair. 
$139. On the Beauties of V1RG1L. 


Virgil poſſeſſes beauties which have 
juſtly drawn the admiration of ages, and 
which, to this day, hold the balance in 
equilibrium between his fame and that of 
Homer. The principal and diſtinguiſhing 
| excellency of Virgil, and which, in my 

opinion, 4 poſſeſſes beyond all poets, is 
tenderneſs. Nature had endowed him 
with exquiſite ſenſibility; he felt every 
affecting circumſtance in the ſcenes he de- 
ſcribes; and, by a ſingle ſtroke, he knows 
how to reach the heart. This, in an epic 
poem, is the merit next to ſublimity; and 
puts it in an author's power ta render his 
compoſition extremely intereſting to all 
readers. 

The chief beauty, of this kind, in the 
Iliad, is, the interview of Hector with An- 
dromache. But, in the Eneid, there are 
many ſuch. The ſecond book is one of 
the greateſt maſter- pieces that ever was 
executed by any hand; and Virgil ſeems 
to have put forth there the whole ſtrength 
of his genius, as the ſubject afforded a va- 
riety of ſcenes, both of the awful and ten- 
der kind. The images of horror, preſen- 
ted by a city burned and ſacked in the 
night, are finely mixed with pathetic and 
affecting incidents. Nothing, in any poet, 
is more beautifully deſcribed than the 
death of old Priam; and the family- pieces 
of ZEneas, Anchiſes, and Creuſa, are as 
tender as can be conceived. In many paſ- 
ſages of the Eneid, the ſame pathetic ſpi- 
rit ſhines ; and they have been always the 
favourite paſſages in that work. The 
fourth book, for inſtance, relating the un- 
happy paſſion and death of Dido, has been 
always moſt juſtly admired, and abounds 
with beauties of the higheſt kind. The 
interview of ZEneas with Andromache and 
Helenus, in the thizd book ; the epiſodes 
of Pallas and Evander, of Niſus and Eury- 
alus, of Lauſus and Mezentius, in the Ita- 
lian wars, are all ſtriking inſtances of the 
poet's power of raiſing the tender emo- 
tions, For we muſt obſerve, that though 
the Eneid be an unequal poem, and, in 
ſome places, languid, yet there are beau- 
ties ſcattered through it all; and not a 


tew, even in the laſt ſix books. The beſt 
4 


and moſt finiſhed books, upon the whole, 
are the firſt, the ſecond, the fourth, the 
fixth, the ſeventh, the eighth, and the 
twelfth. g Did. 


$ 140. On the comparative Merit of H 
MER and VIRGIL. 
Upon the whole, as to the comparative 
merit of thoſe two great princes of epic 
poetry, Homer and Virgil; the former muſt, 
undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater 
genius; the latter, to be the more correct 
writer. Homer was an original in his art, 
and diſcovers both the beauties and the 
defects, which are to be expected in an ori- 
ginal author, compared with thoſe who 
ſucceed him; more boldneſs, more nature 
and eaſe, more ſublimity and force; but 
greater irregularities and negligences in 
compoſition. Virgil has, all along, kept 
his eye upon Homer; in many places, he 
has not & much imitated, as he has lite. 


rally tranſlated him. The deſcription of 


the ſtorm, for inſtance, in the firſt ÆEneid, 
and ZEneas's ſpeech upon that occaſion, 
are tranſlations from the fifth book of the 
Odyfley; not to mention almoſt all the 
ſimiles of Virgil, which are no other than 
copies of thoſe of Homer. The pre-emi- 


nence in invention, therefore, muſt, beyond 


doubt, be aſcribed to Homer. As to the 
pre-eminence in judgment, though many 
critics are diſpoſed to give it to Virgil, yet, 
in my opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Ho- 
mer, we diſcern all the Greek vivacity ; in 
Virgil, all the Roman ſtatelineſs. Homer's 
imagination is by much the moſt rich and 
copious ; Virgil's the moſt chaſte and cor- 
rect. The ſtrength of the former lies, in 
his power of warming the fancy; that of 
the latter, in his power of touching the 
heart. Homer's ſtyle is more ſimple and 
animated; Virgil's more elegant and uni- 
form. The firſt has, on many occafions, 
a ſublimity to which the latter never at- 
tains ; but the latter, in return, never ſinks 
below a certain degree of epic dignity, 
which cannot ſo clearly be pronounced of 
the former. Not, however, to detra® from 
the admiration due to both theſe great 
poets, moſt of Homer's defects may reaſon. 
ably be imputed, not to his genius, but to 
the manners of the age in which he lived; 
and for the feeble paſſages of the Æneid, 
this excuſe ought to be admitted, that the 
Eneid was left an unfiniſhed work. 

Lid. 


To the admirers of polite learning, the Lectures 
of Dr. Blair, at large, are ſtrongly recom- 
mended, 
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mended. The Extracts in this book are 

. deſigned only as ſpecimens of that elegant 

and uſeful work, and for the uſe of School- 

Leys. It would be unjuſt, and indeed im- 

practicable, to give any more Extracts, 

conſiftently with the neceſſary limits pre- 
ſcribed to this book. 


$ 141. Ons the Ancient Writers; and on 
the Labour with which the Ancients com- 

Pohl. 

The Ancients (of whom we ſpeak) had 
good natural parts, and applied them right; 
they * their IE ſtrength, 1. 
were maſters of the ſubject they under- 
took; they had a rich genius carefully 
cultivated; in their writings you have na - 
ture without wildneſs, and art without oſ- 
tentation. For it is vain to talk of nature 
and genius, without care and diligent 4 
plication to refine and improve them. The 
fineſt paradiſe will run wild, and loſe both 
its pleaſure and uſefulneſs, without a ſkil- 
ful hand conſtantly to tend and prune it. 
Though theſe generous ſpirits were inſpir- 
ed with the love of true praiſe, and had a 
modeſt aſſurance of their own abilities; yet 
they were not ſo ſelf-ſufficient, as to ima- 
gine their firſt thoughts were above their 
own review and correction, or their laſt 
above the judgment of their friends. They 
ſubmitted their compoſitions to the cen- 
fare of private perſons and public aſſem- 
blies. They reviewed, altered, and po- 
Hſhed, till they had good hopes they could 
preſent the world with a finiſhed piece. And 
ſo great and happy was their judgment, 
that they underſtood when they had done 
well, and knew the critical ſeaſon of laying 
aſide the file. 

For, as thoſe excellent maſters, Pliny 
and Quinctilian, obſerve, there may be an 
intemperance in correction; when an in- 
genious man has ſuch an exceſs of modeſty 
and faulty diſtruſt of himſelf, that he wears 
off ſome of the neceſſary and ornamental 
parts of his diſcourſe, inſtead of poliſhing 
the rough, and taking off the ſuperfluous. 
Theſe immortal wits did not prepoſte- 
rouſly reſolve firſt to be authors, and then 
immediately fall to writing without ſtudy 
and experience; but took care to 'furniſh 
themſclves with knowledge by cloſe thought, 
ſele& converſation, and reading; and to 
gain all the information and light that was 
neceſſary to qualify them to do juſtice to 
their ſubje&. Then, after they had be- 
gun' to write, they did not hurry on their 
pen with ſpeed and impatience to appear 
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in the view of the world; but they took 
time and pains to give every part of they 
di{courſe all poflible ſtrength and ornamey; 
and to make the whole compoſition uni. 
form and beautiful. They wiſely cong. 
dered, that productions which come before 
their due time into the world, are ſeldom 
perfect or long-lived ; and that an author 
who defigns to write for poſterity, as wel 
as the preſent generation, cannot ſtudy ; 
work with too deep care and reſolute in. 
duſtry. 

Varus tells us of his incomparable friend 
_ that he compoſed but very few 
verſes in a day. That conſummate philo. 
ſopher, critic, and poet, regarded the ya. 
lue, not number of his lines; and never 
thought too much pains could be beſtowed 
on a poem, that he might reaſonably ex. 
3 would be the wonder of all ages, and 
aſt out the whole duration of time. Quinc- 
tilian aſſures us, that Salluſt wrote with 
abundance of deliberation and prudent 
caution ; and indeed that fully appears 
from his complete and exquiſite writings, 
Demoſthenes labourcd night and day, out- 
watched the poor mechanic in Athens (that 
was forced to perpetual drudgery to ſup- 
port himſelf and his family) till he had 2c- 
quired ſuch a maſtery in his noble profeſ- 
ſion, ſuch a rational and over-ruling vehe- 
mence, ſuch a perfect habit of nervous and 
convincing eloquence, as enabled him to 
defy the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, and to tri- 
umph over envy and time. 

Plato, when he was eighty years old, 
was buſily employed in the review and 
amendment of his divine dialogues : and 
ſome people are ſevere upon Cicero, that 
in imitation of Plato, he was fo ſcrupulous 
whether he ought to write ad Piraa or in 
Piræa, Pireum or in Piræum, that now in 
the ſixtieth year of his age, in the fury of 
the civil wars, when he 3 not how to 
diſpoſe of his family, and ſcarce expected 
ſafety, he earneſtly intreated his noble and 
learned friend Atticus to reſolve that difli- 
culty, and eaſe him of the perplexity which 
it created him. Whatever raillery or re- 
flection ſome humourſome wits may make 
upon that great man's exactneſs and nicety 
in that reſpect, and at ſuch a time; tis a 
plain proof of his wonderful care and dih- 
gence in his compoſition, and the ſtrict re- 
gard he had to the purity and propriety 
of his language. The ancients ſo accu- 
rately underſtood, and ſo indefatigably 
ſtudied their ſubjeRt, that they ſcarce * 
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tail to finiſh = ( reg nike nah with 
nſe, and lively expreſſion. 
long ſe 3 . Blackwall. 


& 142. On Homer, 


Tis no romantic commendation of Ho- 
mer, to ſay, that no man underſtood per- 
ſons and things better than he; or had a 
deeper infight into the humours and paſ- 
ſions of human nature. He repreſents 
great things with ſuch ſublimity, and little 
ones with ſuch propriety, that he always 
makes the one admirable, and the other 
pleaſant; | : 

He is a perfect maſter of all the lofty. 
graces of the figurative ſtyle, and all the 
purity and caſineſs of the plain. Strabo, 
the excellent geographer and hiſtorian, 
aſſures us, that Homer has deſcribed the 
places and countries of which he gives 
account, with that accuracy, that no man 
can imagine who has not feen them; and 
no man but muſt admire and be aſtoniſhed 
who has. His poems may juſtly be com- 
pared with that ſhield of divine work- 
manſuip fo inimitably repreſented in the 
eighteenth book of the Ihad. You have 
there exact images of all the actions of 
war, and employments of peace; and are 
entertained with the delightful view of the 
univerſe. Homer has all the beauties of 
every dialect and ſtyle ſcattered through 
his writings; he is ſcarce inferior to any 
other poet, in the poet's own way and ex- 
cellency ; but excels all others in force and 
comprehenſion of genius, elevation cf fan- 
cy, and immenſe coptouſneſs of invention. 
Such a ſovereignty of genius reigns all 
over his works, that the ancients eltcemed 
and admired him as the great High Prieſt 
of nature, who was admitted into her inmo{t 
choir, and acquainted with her molt ſolemn 
myſteries, 

'The great men of former ages, with one 
voice, celebrate the praiſes of Homer; and 
old Zoilus has only a few followers in theſe 
later times, who detract from him either for 
want of Greek, or from a ſpirit of conceit 
and contradiction. 

Theſe gentlemen tell us, that the divine 
Plato himſelf baniſhed him out of his com- 
monwealth ; which, ſay they, muſt be 
granted to be a blemith upon the poet's 
reputation. The reaſon why Plato would 
not let Homer's poems be in the hands of 
the ſubje&s of that government, was be- 
Cauſe he did not eſteem ordinary men ca— 
pable readers of them. They would be 


apt to pervert his meaning, and have wrong 


notions of God and religion, by taking his 
bold and beautiful allegories in too literal 
a ſenſe. Plato frequently declares, that he 
loves and admires him as the beſt, the moſt. 
pleaſant, and the divineſt of all the poets 
and ſtudiouſly imitates his figurative and 
myſtical way of writing. Though he for- 
bad his works to be read in public, yet he 
would never be without them in his own 
cloſet. Though the philoſopher pretends 
that for reaſons of ſtate he muſt remove 
him out of his city; yet he declares he 
would treat him with all poſſible reſpect 
while he ſtaid ; and diſmiſs him laden with 
preſents, and adorned with gatlands (as the 
rieſts and ſupplicants of their gods uſed to 
be) ; by which marks of honour, all peo- 
ple wherever he came might be warned 
and induced to eſteem his perſon ſacred, 
and receive him with due —— p 
ids 


$ 143. On TaEOCRLTVUS. . 


If we mention Theocritus, he will be 
another bright inſtance of the happy abi- 
lines and various accompliſhments of the 
ancients, ' He has writ in ſeveral forts of 
poetry, and ſucceeded in all. It ſeems un- 
neceſſary to praiſe the native ſimplicity and 
eaſy freedom of his paſtorals; when Virgil 
himſelf ſometimes wvokes the muſe of Sy- 
racuſe; when he imitates him through all 
his own poems of that kind, and in ſeveral 
paſlages tranſlates him. Quinctilian ſays 
of our Sicilian bard, that he 1s admirable in 
his kind; but when he adds, that his muſe 
15 not only ſhy of appearing at the bar, but 
in the city too, tis evident this remark muſt 
be confined to his paſtorals. 
his other poems, he ſhews ſuch ſtrength of 
reaſon and politeneſs, as would quality him 
to plead among the orators, and make him 
acceptable m the courts of princes. In 
his ſmaller poems of Cupid ſtung, Adonis 
killed by the Boar, &c. you have the vi- 
gour and delicacy of Anacreon ; in his 
Hylas, and Combat of Pollux and Amycus, 
he is much more pathetical, clear and plea- 
ſant, than Apollonius on the ſame, or any 
other ſubject. In his converſation of Alc- 
mena and 'Tireſias, of Hercules and the old 
ſervant of Augeas, in Cynicea and 'Thyo- 
nichus, and the women going to the cere- 
momes of Adonis, there 15 al! the eaſineſs 
and engaging familiarity of humour and 
dialogue, which reign in the Odyſſeis; and 
in Hercules deſtroyiug the lion of Nemæa, 
the ſpirit and majeſty of the Iliad. The 
pauegyric upon king Prolemy is juitly eſ- 
tee med 
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teemed an original and model of perfection 
in that way of writing. Both in that ex- 
cellent poem, and the noble hymn upon 
Caſtor and Pollux, he has praiſed his gods 


and his hero with that delicacy and dexte- 


rity of addreſs, with thoſe ſublime and 
raceful expreſſions of devotion and re- 
pect, that in politeneſs, ſmoothneſs of turn, 


and a refined art of praiſing without of- 


fence, or appearance of flattery, he has 
equalled Callimachus; and in loftineſs and 
flight of thought, ſcarce yields to Pindar or 
Homer. | - Blackwall. 


$ 144. Oz HznxoporTvs. 


Herodotus had gained experience by 
travelling over all his own country, Thrace, 
and Scythia ; he travelled hkewiſe to Ara- 
bia, Paleſtine, and Egypt; where he care- 
fully viewed the chief curioſities, and moſt 
remarkable places, and converſed with the 
Egyptian prieſts, who informed him of their 
ancient hiſtory, and acquainted him with 
their cuſtoms, ſacred and civil. Indeed he 
ſpeaks of their religious rites with ſuch 

lainneſs and clearneſs in ſome caſes, and 

uch reſerve and reverence in others, that 
J am apt to believe he was initiated into 
their ceremonies, and conſecrated a prieſt 
of ſome of their orders *. 

Thus, being acquainted with the moſt 
famous countries, and valuable — and 
knowing the moſt conſiderable perſons of 
the age, he applied himſelf to write the 
hiſtory of the Greeks and Barbarians: and 
performed the noble work with that judg- 
ment, faithfulneſs, and eloquence, that 
gained him the approbation and applauſe 
of the moſt auguſt aſſembly in the world at 
that time, the flower of all Greece, met to- 
gether at the Olympic games. 

His hiſtory opens to the reader all the 
antiquities of Greece, and gives light to all 
her authors. Ibid. 


$ 145. On Live. 
We do not find that Livy had travelled 
much, or been employed in military af- 
fairs; yet what he might want in experi- 


ence, was happily ſupplied by wonderful 


parts and eloquence, by ſevere ſtudy, and 
unwearied endeayours after knowledge and 
information; ſo that he deſcribes all the 
countries, towns, ſeas, and ports, whither 
the Roman legions and navies came, with 
near the ſame accuracy and perfection (if 


See Herodot. Gale's Edition, lib. ii. ſect. 3. p. 
31. ſect. 65. p. 114. ſect. 17 1. p. 156. 
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2 which he could any place in Italy; 
ays a ſiege, draws up an army, with ſeil 
and conduct ſcarce inferior to Czfar him. 
ſelf. Was there as much charm in the con. 
verſation of this extraordinary man, as there 
is in his writings, the gentleman of Cale; 
would not repent of his long journey, who 
came from thence only to Fe Livy, upon 
the fame of his incomparable eloquence, 
and other celebrated abilities ; and we have 
reaſon to believe he received ſatis faction, 
becauſe, after he had ſeen Livy, and con- 
verſed with. him, he had no curioſity to ſee 
Rome, to which he was ſo near; and which 
at that time was, for its magnificence and 
glories, one of the greateſt wonders of the 
whole earth. 

Theſe two princes of Greek and Roman 
hiſtory tell a ſtory, and make up a deſcrip. 
tion, with inexpreſible grace; and ſo de- 
licately mix the great and little circum- 
ſtances, that there 1s both the utmoſt dig. 
nity and pleaſure in it. Ibid. 


$ 146. Much of their Beauty ariſes from 


Variety. 


The reader is always entertained with 
an agreeable variety, both of matter and 
ſtyle, in Herodotus and Livy. And indeed 
every author that expects to pleaſe, muſt 
gratify the reader with variety : that is the 
univerſal charm, which takes with people 
of all taſtes and complexions. Tis an ap- 

tite planted 1n us by the Author of our 

eing ; and is natural to an human ſoul, 


whoſe immenſe deſires nothing but an infi-- 


nite good, and unexhauſted pleaſure, can 
fully gratify. The molt palatable diſh be- 
comes nauſeous, if it be always ſet before a 
man: the moſt muſical and harmomous 
notes, too often and unſeaſonably ſtruck, 
grate the ear like the jarring of the moſt 
harſh and hateful diſcord, 

Theſe authors, and the reſt of their ſpi- 
rit and elevation, were ſenſible of this; 
and therefore you find a continal change, 
and judicious variation, in their ſtyle and 
numbers. | 

One paſſage appears ta be learned, and 
carefully laboured; an unſtudied eaſineſs, 
and becoming negligence, runs through 
the next. One ſentence turns quick and 
ſhort ; and another, immediately following, 
runs into longer meaſures, and ſpreads it- 
ſelf with a fort of elegant and beautiful 
luxuriancy. 'They ſeldom uſe many periods 
together, conſiſting of the ſame number of 
members; nor are the members of their =: 
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rods of equal length, and exact meaſure, 
ith another. 
72 reflections that are made by theſe 
noble writers, upon the conduct and hu- 
mours of mankind, the intereſts of courts, 
and the intrigues of parties, are ſo curious 
and inſtructive, ſo true in their ſubſtance, 
and ſo taking and lively in the manner of 
their expreſſion, that they ſatisfy the ſound- 
eſt judgment, and pleaſe the moſt ſprightly 
imagination. From theſe glorious authors 
we have inſtruction without the common 
formality and dryneſs of precept; and re- 
ceive the moſt edifying _— in the 
ing way of inſinuation and ſurprize. 
* Blickwal 


$ 147. Perſpicuity a principal Beauty of the 
Cl, 


afſics. 


Another excellency of the true claſſics is, 


perſpicuity, and clear ſtyle; which will ex- 
cuſe and cover ſeveral faults in an author 
but the wan: of it 15 never to be atoned by 
any pretence of loftineſs, caution, or any 
conſideration whatever. 

And this is the effect of a clear head, 
and vigorous underſtanding ; of cloſe and 
regular thinking, and the diligence of ſelect 
reading. A man ſhould write with the 
ſame deſign as he ſpeaks, to be underſtood 
with eaſe, and to communicate his mind 
with pleaſure and inſtruction. If we ſelect 
Xenophon out of the other Greek claſſics, 
whether he writes of the management of 
family affairs, or the more arduous matters 
of ſtate and * whether he gives an 
account of the wars of the Grecians, or 
the morals of Socrates; the ſtyle, though 
ſo far varied as to be ſuitable to every lub. 
ject, yet is always clear and ſignificant, 


ſweet without luſciouſneſs, and elegantly 


eaſy. 

In this genteel author we have all the 
politeneſs of a ſtudied compoſition; and 
yet all the freedom and winning familiarity 
of elegant converſation. 

Here I cannot but particularly mention 
Xenophon's Sympoſium, wherein he has 
given us an eaſy and beautiful deſcription 
of a very lively and beautiful converſation. 
The pleaſ. eit and ſerious are there fo hap- 
pily mixed and tempered, that the diſcourſe 
15 neither too light for the grave, nor too 
ſolemn for the gay. There is mirth with 
dignity and decorum ; and philoſophy at- 
tended and enlivened by all the graces. : 

1tid. 


$ 148. On Cicero, 
If among the Latin Claſſics we name 


. Tully, upon every ſubject he equally 


ſhews the ſtrength of his reaſon, and the 
brightneſs of his ſtyle. Whether he ad- 
dreifes his friend in the moſt graceful neg- 
ligence of a familiar letter, or moves his 
auditors with labourcd periods, and paſ- 
ſionate ſtrains of manly oratory ; whether 
he proves the Majeity of God, and im- 
mortality of human ſouls, in a more ſub- 
lime and pompous eloquence; or lays 
down the rules of prudence and virtue, in 
a more calm and even way of writing ; 
he always expreſſes good ſenſe in pure and 
proper language: he is learned and eaſy, 
richly plain, and neat without affectation. 
He is always copious, but never runs into 
a faulty luxuriance, nor tires his reader: 
and though he ſays almoſt every thing that 
can be ſaid upon his ſubject, yet you will 
ſcarce ever think he ſays too much. 157. 


§ 149. On the Obſcurities in the Claſſics. 


Thoſe few obſcurities which are in the 
beſt authors, donot proceed from haſte and 
confuſion of thought, or ambiguous ex- 
preſſions, from a long crowd of parenthe- 
ſes, or perplexed periods ; but either the 
places continue the ſame as they were in 
the original, and are not intelligible to us 
only by reaſon of our 1gnorance of ſome 
cuſtoms of thoſe times and countries; or 
the paſſages are altered and ſpoiled by the 
preſumption and buſy impertinence of fool- 
11h tranſcribers and conceited critics. 
Which plainly appears from this, that ſince 
we have had more accurate accounts of the 
Greek and Roman antiquities, and old ma- 
nuſcripts have been ſearched and com- 


pared by able and diligent hands, innu- 


merable errors have been reQified, and 
corruptions, which had crept into the text, 
purged out: a various reading happily diſ- 
covered, the removal of a verſe, or a point 
of diſtin dion, out of the wrong into the 
right place, or the adding a ſmall mark 
where it was left out, has given clear 
light to many paſſages, which for ages 
had lain overſpread with an error, that had 
obſcured the ſenſe of the author, and quite 
confounded all the commentators. The 
latter part of the thirty-ſecond verſe of 
the hymn of Callimachus on Apollo was 
in the firſt editions thus, Tic &v Spec ®oTGur 
ele; “ who can ſing of Phoebus in the 
mountains?“ which was neither ſenſe of 
itſelf, nor had any connection with what 
went before. But Stephens's amendment 
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of it ſet right both the ſenſe and the con- 
nection, without altering a letter; Tis a» £ 
pic ®0760v aides; © Phabusis an unexhauſted 
ſubject of praiſe :**—among all his glorious 
qualifications and exploits, what poet can 
de ſo dull, what wit ſo barren, as to want 
materials for an hymn to his honour In 
the fourth verſe of the eleventh epigram 
of Theocritus, there wanted a little point 
in the word d ,Dν,, which took off all the 
ſprightlineſs and turn of the thought; 
which Daniel Heinſius luckily N by 
changing the nom. ſing. C. obi rug, into the 
dat. plur. dtavob N. « The friends of 
Eufthenes the poet gave him, though a 
ſtranger, an honourable burial in a foreign 
country; and the poet was 3 be- 
loved by em.“ How flat and inſipid! 
According to the amendment it runs 5 : 
* The acquaintance of Euſthenes buried 
him honourably, though in a foreign 
country, and he was extremely beloved by 
his brother poets themſelves,” For a man 
to be mightily honoured by ſtrangers, and 
extremely beloved by people of the fame 
profeſſion, who are apt to malign and en- 
vy one another, 1s a very high commenda- 
tion of his candour, and excellent temper. 
That very valuable amendment in the ſixth 
Une of Horace's preface to his odes, has 
cleared a difficulty, which none of the 
critics could handſomely acquit themiſelves 
of before the admirable Dr. Bentley ; and 
has reſcued the poet, eminent for the clear- 
neſs of his ſtyle, from the imputation of 
harſhneſs and obſcurity in the very begin- 
ning, and firſt addreſs to his reader ; where 
eculiar care and accuracy are expected. 
t would be endleſs to mention the nume- 
rous places in the ancients happily reſtored 
and illuſtrated by that great man; who is 
not only a ſound and diſcerning critic, but 
2 clean and vigorous writer, excellently 
Killed in all divine and human literature; 
to whom all ſcholars are obliged for his 
learned performances upon the claſſics; and 
all mankind for his noble and glorious de- 
fence of religion. The learned Meurſius 
was ſtrangely puzzled with a paſſage in 
Minutius Felix *; and altered the text 
with ſuch intolerable boldneſs, as, if al- 
lowed, would ſoon pervert and deſtroy all 
good authors; which the ingenious editor 
of that father has cleared, by putting the 
points of diſtinction in their proper places. 
Reges tantum regni ſui, per officia miniſtrorum, 
aui berſa novire, Meurſius had diſguiſed 
Min. Felix, Camb. edit. by Davis, § 33. 
p. 163. not. 7. : 


P * 


and deformed the paſſage thus: Rege, . 
tum regni ſui per officta miniſtrorum diverſg 
notre. Dr. Bentley has made a Certain 
emendation in Horace's Artof Poetry, only 
by altering the places of two lines, makin 

that which was the forty-ſixth in the com. 
mon books, the forty-fifth in his own 
beautiful editions. Blackwall, 


$ 150. On ſeveral Advantages which th, 
Claſſics enjoyed. | 


It was among the advantages which the 
chief claſſics enjoyed, that moſt of them 
were placed in proſperous and plentiful 
circumſtances of life, raiſed above anxi. 
ous cares, want, and abjet dependance, 
They were perſons of quality and fortune, 
courtiers and ſtateſmen, great travrilers, 
and generals of armies, poſſeſſed of the 
higheſt dignities and poſts of peace and war, 
Their riches and plenty furnithed they 
with leiſure and means of ftudy ; and thei; 
employments improved them in knowledp; 
and experience. How livelily muit they 
deſcribe thoſe countries, and remark:hle 
places, which they had attentively viewed 
with their own eyes! What faithful and 
emphatical relations were they enabled ta 
make of thoſe councils, in which they pre- 
fided; of thoſe actions in which they were 
preſent and commanded | 

Herodotus, the father of hiſtory, befides 
the advantages of his travels and general 
knowledge, was ſo conſiderable in power 
and intereſt, that he bore a chief part in 


expelling the tvrant Lyzdamis, who had 
P 8 Y YZ, 


uſurped upon the liberties of his native 
country. 

Thucydides and Xenophon were cf diſ- 
tingmſhed eminence and abilitics, both in 
civil and military affairs; were rich and 
noble; had ſtrong parts, and a careful 
education in their youth, completed by ſe- 
vere ſtudy in their advanced years: in 
ſhort, they had all the advantages and ac- 
compliſhments both of the retired and ac- 
tive life. | 

Sophocles bore great offices m Athens ; 
led their armies; and in ftrengta of parts, 
and nobleneſs of thought and expreſſion, 
was not unequal to his colleague Pericles ; 
who by his commanding wifd.*1 and elo- 
quence influenced all Greece, and was faid 
to thunder and lighten in his harangues. 

Euripides, famous for the purity of the 
Attic ſtyle, and his power in moving the, 
paſſions, eſpecially the ſofter ones of grief 
and pity, was invited to, and generoul!y 
entertained in, the court of * 
ting 
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king of Macedon. The ſmoothneſs of his 
compoſition, his excellency in dramatic 

etry, the ſoundneſs of his morals, con- 
veyed in the ſweeteſt numbers, were fo 
univerſally admired, and his glory ſo far 
ſpread, that the Athenians, who were taken 
priſoners in the fatal overthrow under Ni- 
cias, were preſerved from perpetual exile 
and ruin, by the aſtoniſhing. reſpect that 


dhe Sicilians, enemies and ftrangers, paid 


to the wit and fame of their illuſtrious 
countryman. As many as could repeat 
any of Euripides's verſes, were rewarded 
with their liberty, and generouſly ſent 
home with marks of honour, 

Plato, by his father's fide, ſprung from 


Codrus, the celebrated king of Athens; 


and by his mother's from Solon, their no 
leſs celebrated law-giver. To gain expe- 
rience, and enlarge his knowledge, he 
travelled into Italy, Sicily, and Egypt. 
He was courted and honoured by the great- 
eſt men of the age wherein he lived; and 
will be ſtudie ĩ and admired by men of taſte 


and judgment in all ſucceeding ages. In 


his works, are ineſttmable treaſures of the 
beſt learning. In ſhort, as a learned gen- 
tleman ſays, he writ with all the ſtrength of 
human reaſon, and all the charm of human 
eloquence. | 

Anacreon lived familiarly with Poly- 
crates king of Samos; and his ſprightly 
muſe, naturally flowing with innumerable 
pleaſures and graces, muſt improve in de- 
licacy and ſweetneſs by the gaiety and re- 
fined converſation of that flouriſhing court. 

The bold and exalted genius of Pindar 
was encouraged and heightened by the ho- 
nours he received from the champions and 
princes of his age; and his converſation 
with the heroes qualified him to ſing their 
praiſes with more advantage. The con- 
querors at the Olympic games ſcarce va- 
lued their garlands of honour, and wreaths 
of victory, if they were not crowned with 


his never-fading laurels, and immortalized 


by his celeſtial ſong. The noble Hiero 
of Syracuſe was his generous friend and 
patron; and the moſt powerful and polite 
fate of all Greece eſteemed a line of his in 
praiſe of their glorious city, worth public 
acknowledgments, and a ſtatue. Moſt 
of the genuine and valuable Latin Claſſics 
had the ſame advantages of fortune, and 
improving converſation, the ſame encou- 
ragements with theſe and ne other cele- 
brated Grecians. 

. Terence gained ſuch a wonderſul inſight 
into the characters and manners of man- 
kind, ſuch an elegant choice of words, and 
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fluency of ſtyle, ſuch judgment in the con- 
duct of his plot, and ſuch delicate and 
charming turns, chiefly by the converſa- 
tion of Scipio and Lzlius, the greateſt 
men, and moſt refined wits, of their age. 
So much did this judicious writer, and 
clean ſcholar, improve by his diligent ap- 
plication to. ſtudy, and their genteel and 
learned converſation; that it was charged 
upon him by thoſe who envied his ſuperior 
excellencies, that he publiſhed their com- 
poſitions under his own name, His ene- 
mies had a mind that the world ſhould be- 
heve thoſe noblemen wrote his plays, but 
ſcarce beheved it themfelves; and the 
poet very prudently and genteelly ſlighted 
thetr malice, and made his great patrans 
the fineſt compliment in the world, by eſ- 
teeming the accuſation as an honour, ra- 
ther than making any formal defence 
againſt it “. | L 

Salluſt, ſo famous for his neat expreſ- 
ſive brevity and quick turns, for truth of 
{a& and clearneſs of ſtyle, for the accuracy 
of his characters, and his piercing view in- 
to the myſteries of policy and motives of 
action, cultivated his rich abilities, and 
made his acquired learning ſo uſeful to the 
world, and ſo honourable to himſelf, by 
bearing the chief offices in the Roman go- 
vernment, and ſharing in the important 
councils and debates of the ſenate. 

Czſar had a prodigious wit, and univer- 
ſal learning; was noble by birth, a con- 
ſummate ſtateſman, a brave and wiſe gene- 
ral, and a moſt heroic prince. His prudence 
and modeſty in ſpeaking of himſelf, the 
truth and clearneſs of his deſcriptions, the 
inimitable purity and perſpicuity of his 
ſtyle, diſtinguiſh him with advantage from 
all other writers. None bears a nearer re- 
ſemblance to him in more inſtances than the 
admirable Xenophon. What uſeful and 
entertaming accounts might reaſonably be 
expected from ſuch a writer, who gives 
you the geography and hiſtory of thoſe 
countries and nations, which he himfelt 
conquered, and the deſcription of thoſe 
military engines, bridges, and encamp- 
ments, which he Jumielf contrived and 
marked out! | 

he belt authors in the reign of Au— 
guſtus, as Liorace, Virgil, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, c. enjoyed happy times, and 
plentitul circumſtances. That was the 
golden age of learning. They flouriſhed 
under the favours and bounty of the rich- 
eſt and molt generous court in the world; 


* See Prologue to Adelpli, v. 15—22. 
| and 
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and the beams of majeſty ſhone bright and 
propitious on them. | 
What could be too preat to from 
ſuch poets as Horace and Virgil, beloved 
and munificently encouraged by ſuch pa- 
trons as Mæcenas and Augultus ? 
A chief reaſon why Tacitus writes with 
ſuch ſkill and authority, that he makes ſuch 
deep ſearches into the nature of things, 
and defigns of men, that he ſo exquiſitely 
underſtands the fecrets and intrigues of 
courts, was, that he himſelf was admitted 
into the higheſt places of truſt, and em- 
ployed in the moſt public and important 
affairs. The ſtateſman brightens the ſcho- 
lar, and the conſul improves and elevates 
the hiſtorian. | Blackwall. 


& 151. On the Care of the Ancients in ſe- 
lecting Numbers. 


The Ancients are peculiarly to be ad- 
mired for their care and happy exactneſs 
in ſelecting out the nobleſt and moſt valu- 
able numbers, which the force and 
pleaſantneſs of ſtyle principally depend. 
A diſcourſe, confilling moſt of the ſtrong - 
eſt numbers, and beſt ſort of feet, ſuch as 
the Dactyl, Spondee, Anapeſt, Moloſs, 
Cretic, &c., regularly compaQted, ſtands 
firm and ſteady, and ſounds magnificent and 
agreeable to a judicious ear. But a diſ- 
courſe made up of the weakeſt numbers, 
and the worſt ſort of feet, ſuch as the 
Pyrrhichee, Choree, Trochee, &c. is looſe 
and Janguid, and not capable with ſuch 
advantage to expreſs manly ſenſe. It can- 
not be pronounced with eaſe, nor heard 
with patience. 'The 22. of the claſſics 
are generally compoſed of the major part 
of the nobleſt numbers; and when they 
are forced to uſe weaker and worſe- ſound- 
ing feet and meaſures, they ſo carefully 
temper and ſtrengthen them with firm and 
nervous ſyllables on both ſides, that the 
imperfection is covered, and the dignity 
of the ſentence preſerved and ſup ads 

| 1bid. 


& 152. On their making the Sound an Echo 
to the Senſe, 


Another excellency, nearly allied to 
this, in theſe glorious writers, is their 
ſuiting the contexture of their diſcourſe, 
and the ſound of their ſyllables, to the na- 
ture and character of their ſubjects. That 
is, they ſo contrive and work their com- 

ſition, that the ſound ſhall be a reſem- 

lance, or, as Longinus ſays, an echo of 
the ſenſe, and words lively — of things. 
In deſcribing the lovelineſs of beauty, and 
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choice of the 


the charms of joy and paiety, they aug; 
diſagreeable elifions ; NI 
courſe harſh by joining mutes and coupling 
letters, that, being united, make a di 
taſteful and grating ſound. But by the 
ſt vowels, and the ſweet. 
eſt half-vowels, the whole compoſitich 
is made {mooth and delicate; and glide, 
with eaſineſs and pleaſure through ty 
ear. | 
In deſcribing of a thing or perſon full af 
terror, ruggedneſs, or deformity, they ys 
the worſt- ſounding vowels ; and encumber 
the ſyllables with mutes of the roughe| 
and moſt difficult pronunciation. The 
ruſhing of land-floods, the roaring of huge 
waters, and the daſhing of waves againſt 
the ſhores, is imitated by words that make 
a vaſt and boiſterous ſound, and rudely 
claſh together. 

The great Plato, who had a genius for 
all manner of learning, was diſcouraged 
from poetry by reading that verſe in Ho- 
mer, which ſo wonderfully expreſſes the 
roaring of the billows : | 


Heeg Poiwor Ezevyopirng an EC. 


_ Haſte and ſwiftneſs are figured by ſhort 
ſyllables, by quick and rapid numbers; 

owneſs, gravity, &c. by long ſyllables, 
and numbers ſtrong and ſolemn. I ſhall 

roduce ſome inſtances, and ſpeak to them 
juſt as they come into my thoughts, without 
any nicety of method. Virgil, in his ac- 
count of the ſufferings of wicked fouls in 
the regions of 3 fills the reader 
with dread and amazement: every ſyllable 
ſounds terror; awe and aſtoniſhment ac- 
company his majeſtic numbers. In that 


paſſage +, 


rum fxva ſonare 
Verbera, tum ſtridor ferri, tractæque catenæ. 


the hiſſing letter repeated with broad ſound- 
ing vowels unmediately following, the 
force and roughneſs of the canine letter ſo 
often uſed, and thoſe ſtrong ſyllables in 
the ſecond, third, and fourth places, em- 
phatically expreſs thoſe dreadful ſounds, 
A man of an ear will, upon the repetition 
of them, be apt to fancy he hears the crack 
of the furies whips, and the rattling and 
clank of infernal chains. Thoſe harſh eli- 
ſions, and heavy robuſt ſyllables, in that 
deſcription of the hideous Cyclops, Man- 
ftrum horrendum, informe, ingens, naturally 
expreſs the enormous bulk, and brutiſh 


* Iliad 17. v. 266. 
+ Zneid 6. v. 558, Kc. 
| fierceneſs 
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gerceneſs, of that miſ-ſhapen and horrid 


monſter. 


8 
3 n and whoſe faults are not 


to be imputed either to want of genius or 
care, but to the age he lived in, was very 
happy and judicious in the choice of his 
numbers; of which take this example, not 
altogether foreign or unparallel to that of 
Virgil juſt mentioned. 

lle heard a dreadful ſound, 


Which thro” the wood loud-bellowing did re- 
bound. 


And then, 


lis monſtrous enemy 
With ſturdy ſteps came ſtalking in his ſight, 
An hideous giant, horrible and high “. 


Thoſe verſes in the firſt Georgic, 


Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Oſſam 
Scilicet, atque Oſſæ frondoſum involvere 
Olympum . 

are contrived with great art to repreſent 
the prodigious pains the giants took in 
heaping mour tains upon mountains to ſcale 
heaven, and the ſlowneſs of their progreſs 
in that unwieldy work. 

For a vowel open before a vowel, makes 
a chaſm, and requires a ſtrong and full 
breath; therefore a pauſe muſt follow, which 
naturally expreſſes difficulty and oppoſi- 
tion. 

But when ſwiftneſs and ſpeed are to be 
deſcribed, ſee how the ſame wonderful 
man varies his numbers, and ſtill ſuits his 
verſe to his ſubject ! 


Quairupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula 

campum. 

Here the rapid numbers, and ſhort ſyl- 
lables, ſuſtained with ſtrong vowels, admi- 
rably repreſent both the vigour and ſpeed 
4 a horſe at ſull ſtretch ſcouring over the 
plain. 

When Horace ſings of mirth, beauty, 
and other ſubjects that require delicacy 
uud ſweetneſs of compoſition, he ſmooths 
his lines with ſoft ſyllables, and flows in 
= 82y and melting numbers. Scarce any 
reader is ſo much a ſtoic, but good-hu- 
mour ſteals upon him; and he reads with 
ſomething of the temper which the author 


was in when he wrote. How inexpreſſibly 
ſweet are thoſe neat lines 


Urit me Glycerz nitor 
Splendentis Pario marmore purius: 
Urit grata protervitas, 
Et yultus nimiùm lubricus aſpici. 


* Fairy Queen. 
t Georg. 1. Ys 281. 


er, one of the beſt poets this 


257 
Innumerable beauties of this nature are 
ſcattered through his lyric poetry. But 
when he undertakes lofty and noble ſub- 
jects, he raiſes his ſtyle, and ſtrengthens 
his expreſſion. For example, when he 
propoſes to do honour to Pindar, and ſing 
the glories of Auguſtus, he reaches the 
Grecian's nobleſt flights, has all his mag - 
nificence of thought, his ſtrength of fancy, 
and daring hberty of figures. 

The Roman {wan ſoars as high as the 
Theban: he equals that commanding ſpi- 
rit, thoſe awful and vigorous L auties, 
which he generouſly pronounces inimi- 
table; and praiſes both his immortal pre- 
deceſſor in lyric poetry, and his royal be- 
ne factor, with as much grandeur, and ex- 
alted eloquence, as ever Pindar praiſed any 
of his heroes. 

It is a juſt obſervation of Longinus, that 
though Homer and Virgil are chiefly con- 
fined to the Dactyl and Spondee, and rare- 
ly uſe any equivalent feet, yet they tem- 
per them together with ſuch aſtoniſhin 
ſkill and diligence, ſo carefully vary their 
{yllables, — adapt their ſounds to the 
nature of the thing deſcribed, that in their 
poems there is all the harmonious change 
and variety of numbers, which can be 
compoſed by all the poſſible turns, and 
different poſitions of all the feet in the lan- 
guages.  Blackwall. 


$153. Tranſlations cannot be ſufficient Sub- 
ſtitutes for ſuch Originals, 


A reader of ſuch authors can ſcarce ever 
be weary ; he has the advantage of a tra- 
veller for many miles round Damaſcus ; he 
never removes out of Paradiſe, but is ree 
galed with a conſtant ſueceſſion of pleaſures, 
and enjoys in a ſmall compaſs the bounty 
and gaiety of univerſal nature, From 
hence may be ſeen the injuſtice and folly 
of thoſe people, who would have tranſla- 
tions of the claſſics: and then, to ſave the 
trouble of learning Greek and Latin, 
throw away the great originals to duſt and 
oblivion, I would indeed have all the 
clafſics turned into our language by the moſt 
maſterly hands (as we already have ſome), 
among other reaſons, for this, that inge- 
nious and inquiſitive people, who have the 
misfortune not to be well acquainted with 
the learned tongues, may have ſome taſte 
of their excellencies. Ignorant perſons, who 
know nothing of their language, would 
ſoon be perſuaded to believe; and ſhallow 


re who know nothing of their 


* would boldly pronounce, that 
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ſome tranſlations we have go beyond the 
originals ; while ſcholars of clear and ſound 
judgment are well ſatisfied, that it is im- 
poſlible any verſion ſhould come up to 
them. A tranſlation of the noble claſſics 
out of their native tongue,”ſo much in 
many reſpects inferior to them, always 
more or leſs flattens their ſenſe, and tar- 
niſhes their beauties. It is ſomething like 
tranſplanting a precious tree out of the 
warm and fruitful climes in which it was 
produced, into a cold and barren country : 
with much care and tenderneſs it may live, 
bloſſom, and bear; but it can never fo 
chearfully flouriſh, as in its native ſoil; 
it will degenerate, and loſe much of its deli- 
cious flavour, and original richneſs. - And 
beſides the weakening of the ſenſe (though 
that be by far the moſt important conſide- 
ration) Greek and Latin have ſuch a no- 
ble harmony of ſound, ſuch force and dig- 
nity of numbers, and ſuch delicacy of turn 
in the periods, that cannot entirely be pre- 
ferved in any language of the world. 
Theſe two languages are fo peculiarly ſuſ- 
ceptive of all the graces of wit and elocu- 
tion, that they are read with more plea- 
ſure ahd lively guſt, and conſequently with 
more advantage, than the moſt perfect 
tranſlation that the ableſt genius can com- 
poſe, or the ſtrongeſt modern language 
ean bear. The pleaſure a man takes in 
reading, engages a cloſe attention; raiſes 
and cheers the ſpirits; and impreſſes the 
author's ſentiments and exprefiions deeper 
on the memory. A gentleman travels 
through the fineſt countries in the world, 
is in all reſpects qualiſied to make obſer- 
vations, and then writes a taithful and cu- 
rious hiftory of his travels. I can read his 
relations with pleaſure and improvement, 
and wilt pay him the praiſe due to his me- 
rits; but muſt believe, that if I myſelf tra- 
velled through thoſe countries, and atten- 
tively viewed and confidered all thoſe cu- 
rioſities of art and nature which he de- 
ſcribes, I ſhould have a more ſatisfactory 
idea, and higher pleaſure, than it is poſ- 
ible to receive from the exacteſt accounts. 
Authors of ſuch diſtinguiſned parts and 
perfections cannot be ſtudied by a rational 
and diſcerning reader without very valu- 
able advantages. Their ſtrong ſenſe and 
manly thought, cloathed in the moſt ſignifi- 
cant and beautiful language, will improve 
his reaſon and judgment; and enable him 
to acquire the art of genteel and ſenſi- 
ble writing. For it is a moſt abſurd ob- 
jection, that the Claſſics do not improve 


your reaſon, nor enlarge your knowled 

of uſeful things, but only amuſe and di. 
vert you with artificial turns of words, and 
flouriſhes of rhetoric. Let but a man of 
capacity read a few lines in Plato, De. 
moſthenes, Tully, Salluſt, Juvenal, &c. 
and he will immediately diſcover all ſuch 
objections either to proceed from igno- 
rance, a depraved taſte, or intolerable 
conceit. 'The claſſics are intimately ac. 
quainted with thoſe things they undertake 
to treat of; and explain and adorn their 
ſubject with ſound reaſoning, exact dif. 
poſition, and beautiful propriety of lan. 
guage. No man in his right mind would 
have people to ſtudy them with negle& 
and excluſion of other parts of uſeful 
knowledge, and learning. No, let 
a man furniſh himſelf with all the arts and 
ſciences, that he has either capacity or 
opportunity to learn; and he will ſtill find, 
that readineſs and ſkill in theſe correct and 
rational authors is not the leaſt ornament. 
al or ſerviceable part of his attainments, 
The neatneſs and delicacy of their com- 
poſitions will be refreſhment and muſic, 
after the toils of ſeverer and harſher flu. 
dies. 'The brightneſs of their ſenſe, and 
the purity and elegance of their diction, 
will qualify moſt people, who duly admire 
and ſtudy their excellencies, to communi- 
cate their thoughts with energy and clear- 
neſs. Some gentlemen, deeply read in 
old ſyſtems of philoſophy, and the abſtruſer 
part of learning, for want of a ſufficient 
acquaintance with theſe great maſters of 
ſtyle and politeneſs, have not been able 
ſo to expreſs their notions, as to make 
their labours fully intelligible and uſeful 
to mankind. Irregular broken periods, 
long and frequent parentheſes, and harſh 
tropes, have perplexed their notions; and 
much of their ſenſe has lain buried under 
the confuſion and rubbiſh of an obſcure 
and horrid ſtyle. The brighteſt and molt 
rational thoughts are obſcured, and in 2 
great meaſure ſpoiled,if they be encumbered 
with obſolete and coarſe words unikilfulh 
placed, and ungracefully turned. The 
matchleſs graces of ſome fine odes in Ana- 
creon or Horace, do chiefly ariſe from 
the judicious choice of the beautiful words, 
and the delicacy and harmoniouſneſs of 
the ſtructure. - Blackweall. 


$ 154. The peculiar Excellence of the Speeches 
of the GREEKS and ROMANS. 

Beſides the other advantages of ſtudy- 

ing the claſſical hiſtorians, there is one, 
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which gentlemen of birth and fortune, qua- 
lifed to manage public buſineſs, and fit as 
members in the moſt auguſt aſſemblies, 
have a more conſiderable ſhare in, than 

eople of meaner condition. The ſpeeches 
of the great men among the Greeks and 
Romans deſerve their peculiar ſtudy and 
imitation, as being maſter-pieces of clear 
reaſoning and genuine eloquence : the ora- 
tors in the Clalites fairly ſtate their caſe, 
and ſtrongly argue it: their remarks are 
ſurpriſing and pertinent, their repartees 
quick, and their raillery clear and diverting, 
They are bold without raſhnets or inſo- 
lence ; and ſevere with good manners and 
decency. They do juſtice to their ſübject, 
and ſpeak agreeably to the nature of things, 
and characters of perſons. Their ſenten- 
ces are ſprightly, and their morals ſound. 
In ſhort, no part of the compoſitions of 
the ancients is more finiſhed, more inftruc- 
tire and pleaſing, than their orations. 
Here they ſeem to exert their choiceſt abi- 
ties, wa: collect the utmoſt force of their 
genius. Their whole hiſtories may be 
compared to a noble and delicious country, 
that lies under the favourable eye and per- 
petual ſmiles cf the heavens, and 1s every 
where crowned with pleaſure and plenty: 
but their choice deſcriptions and ſpeeches 
ſeem like ſome peculiarly fertile and hap- 
py ſpots of ground in that country, on 
which nature has poured out her riches 
with a more liberal hand, and art has made 
the utmoſt improvements of her bounty. 
They have taken ſo much pains, and uſed 
ſuch accuracy in the ſpeeches, that the 
greater pleaſure they have given the rea- 
der, the more they have expoſed them- 
| ſelves to the cenſure of the critic. The 
orations are too ſublime and elaborate ; and 
thoſe perſons to whom they are aſcribed, 
coald not at thoſe times compoſe or ſpeak 
them. Tis allowed, that they might not 
deliver themſelves in that exact number 
and collection of words, which the hiſto- 
rians have ſo curiouſly laid together; but 
it can ſcarce be denied, but the great 
men in hiſtory had frequent occaſions of 
ſpeaking in public; and tis probable, that 
many times they did actually ſpeak to the 
ſame purpoſe. Fabius Maximus and 
ws Cæſar and Cato, were capable of 
making as good ſpeeches as Livy or Sal- 
luſt; and Pericles was an orator no ways 
inferior to Thucydides. When the reafon 
of the thing will allow that there was time 
and room for premeditation, there is no 
queſtion but many of thoſe admirable men 


in hiſtory ſpoke as well as they are repre. 
ſented by thoſe able and eloquent writers, 
But then the hiſtorians putting the ſpeeches 
into their own ſtyle, and giving us thoſe 
harangues in form, which we cannot tell 
how they could come at, treſpaſſes againſt 
probability, and the ſtrict rules of writing 
hiſtory. It has always been allowed to 
great wits ſometimes to ſtep out of the 
beaten road, and to ſoar out of the view of 
a heavy ſcholiaſt. To grant all that is in 
the objection : the greateſt Claſſics were 
liable to human infirmities and errors; 
and whenever their forward cenſurers ſhall 
fall into ſuch irregularities, and commit 
ſuch faults joined to ſuch excellencies, the 
earned world will not only pardon, but 
admire them. We may ſay of that cele- 
brated ſpeech of Marius in Salluſt, and 
others that are moſt attacked upon this 
foot, as the friends of Virgil do in excuſe 
of his offending againſt chronology in the 
ſtory of ZEneas and Dido; that had there 
been no room for ſuch little objections, the 
world had wanted ſome of the moſt char- 
ming and conſummate productions of hu- 
man wit. Whoever made thoſe noble 
ſpeeches and debates, they ſo naturally 
ariſe from the poſture of affairs, and cir- 


cumſtances of the times which the authors 


then deſcribe, and are ſo rational, fo pathe- 
tic, and becoming, that the pleaſure and 
inſtruction of the reader is the ſame. A 
complete diſſertation upon the uſes and 
eauties of the chief ſpecches in the claſ- 
ſical hiſtorians, would be a work of curi- 
ofity, that would require an able genius 
and fine pen. I ſhall juſt make ſome ſhort 
ſtrictures upon two; one out of 'Thucydi- 
des, and the other out of Tacitus. 
Blackwall, 


On the Funeral Oration of PE- 


RICLES, 


The funeral oration made by Pericles 
upon his brave countrymen who died in 
battle, is full of prudence and manly elo- 
quence ;z of hearty zeal for the honour of 
lus country, and wiſe remarks. He does 
not laviſh away his commendations, but 
renders the honours of the ſtate truly deſi- 
rable, by ſhewing they are always confer- 
red with judgment and warineſs. He 
praiſes the dead, in order to encourage the 
livuig to follow their example; to Which 
he propoſes the ſtrongeſt inducements in 
the moſt moving and lively manner; frem 
the conſideration of the immortal honours 
paid to the memory of the deceaſed; and 
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the generous proviſions made by the go- 
vernment for the dear perſons left behind 
by thoſe who fell in their country's cauſe. 
He imputes the greateſt ſhare of the me- 
rits of thoſe gallant men, to the excellency 
of the Athenian conſtitution ; which train- 
ed them up in ſuch regular diſcipline, and 
ſecured to them and their deſcendants 
ſuch invaluable privileges, that no man of 
ſenſe and gratitude, of public ſpirit, and a 
lover of his children, would ſcruple to ven- 
ture his life to preſerve them inviolable, 
and tranſmit them to late poſterity. 'The 
noble orator in this ſpeech gives an admi- 
rable character of his countrymen the Athe- 
nians. He repreſents them as brave, with 
conſideration and coolneſs ; and polite and 
genteel, without effeminacy. They are, 
ſays he, eaſy to their fellow-citizens, and 
kind and communicative to ſtrangers : they 
cultivate and 1mprove all the arts, and en- 
joy all the pleaſures of peace; and yet are 
never ſurpriſed at the alarms, nor impa- 
tient of the toils and fatigues of war. 'They 
are generous to their friends, and terrible 
to their enemies. 'They uſe all the liberty 
that can be defired without infolence or 
licentiouſneſs ; and fear nothing but tranſ- 
greſſing the laws *. Blackavall, 


§ 156, On Mucian's Speech in Ta- 


CITUS. 


Mucian's ſpeech in Tacitus + contains 
many important matters in a ſmall com- 
Paſs; and in a few clean and empharical 
words goes through the principal topics of 
perſuaſion. He preſſes and conjures Veſ- 

aſian to diſpute the empire with Vitellius, 

y the duty he owes his bleeding country; 
by the love he has for his hopeful ſons ; 
by the faireſt proſpe& of ſucceſs that could 
be hoped for, if he once vigorouſly ſet 
upon that glorious buſineſs ; but, if he ne- 
glected the preſent opportunity, by the diſ- 
mal appearance of the worſt evils that could 
be feared : he encourages him by the num- 
ber and goodneſs of his forces; by the in- 
tereſt and ſteadineſa of his friends; by the 
vices of his rival, and his own virtues. 
Yet all the while this great man compli- 
ments Veſpaſian, and pays him honour, he 
is cautious not in the leaſt to diminiſh his 
own glory : if he readily allows him the 
firſt rank of merit, he briſkly claims the 
ſecond to himſelf, Never were liberty 


* See Thucyd. Oxon. Ed. lib. 2. p. 103. 
. Tacit. Elzevir. Ed. 1634. Hiſt, 2. p. 581, 
585 


and complaiſance of ſpeech more happil 


mixed; he conveys ſound exhortation in 
raiſe; and at the ſame time ſays very 

1d and very obliging things. In ſhort, 
he ſpeaks with the bravery of a ſoldier, 
and the freedom of a friend: in his ad. 
dreſs, there is the air and the gracefulneſ; 
of an accompliſhed courtier ; in his advice, 
the ſagacity ard caution of a conſummate 


ſtateſman. 1bid, 
$ 157. The Claſſics exhibit a beautiful 
| Sy/tem of Morals. 


Another great advantage of ſtudying 
the Claſſics is, that from a few of the beſt 
of them may be drawn a good ſyſtem and 
beautiful collection of ſound morals. There 
the precepts of a virtuous and happy life 
are ſet off in the light and gracefulneſs of 
clear and moving expreſſion; and elo. 
_ is meritoriouſly employed in vin. 

icating and adorning religion. This 
makes deep impreſſions on the minds of 
young gentlemen, and charms them with 
the love of goodneſs ſo engagingly dreſſed, 
and fo beautifully commended, The Ofi- 
ces, Cato Major, Tuſculan Queſtions, &c. 
of Tully, want not much of Epictetus and 
Antonine in morality, and are much ſupe- 
rior in language. Pindar writes in an ex- 
alted ſtram of piety as well as poetry; he 
carefully wipes off the aſperſions that old 
fables had thrown upon the deities ; and 
never ſpeaks of things or perſons ſacred, 
but with the tendereſt caution and reve. 
rence. He praiſes virtue and religion with 
a generous warmth; and ſpeaks of Its eter- 


nal rewards with a pious aſſurance. 4 


notable critic has obſerved, to the perpe- 
tual ſcandal of this poet, that his chiet, if 
not only excellency, hes in his moral ſen- 
tences. Indeed Pindar is a great maſter of 
this excellency, for which all men of {enſz 
will admire him; and at the ſame time be 
aſtoniſhed at that man's honeſty who {lights 
ſuch an excellency ; and that man's under- 
ſtanding, who cannot diſcover many more 
excellencies in him. I remember, in one 
of his Olympic Odes, in a noble conkh- 
dence of his own genius, and a juſt con- 
tempt of his vile and malicious adverſaries, 
he compares himſelf to an eagle, and them 
to crows: and indeed he ſoars far above 
the reach and out of the view of noiſy 
fluttering cavillers. The famous Greek 
profeſſor, Duport, has made an entertain- 
ing and uſeful collection of Homer's divine 
and moral ſayings, and has with great dex- 
terity compared them with parallel paſſa- 
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5 out of the inſpired writers * : By which 
it appears, that there is no book in the 
world ſo like the ſtyle of the Holy Bible, 
2s Homer. The noble hiſtorians abound 
with moral reflections upon the conduct 
of human life; and powerfully inſtruct 
both by precepts and examples. They 
aint vice and villainy in horrid co- 
ours; and employ all their reaſon and 
eloquence to pay due honours to virtue, 
and render undiſſembled goodneſs amiable 
in. the eye of mankind. They expreſs a 
true reverence for the eſtabliſhed religion, 
and a hearty concern for the proſperous 
ſtate of their native country. Blackwall, 


$ 158. On Xexoenon's Memoirs of 
SOCRATES, 


Xenophon's memorable things of So- 
crates, is a very inſtructive and refined 
ſyſtem of morality: it goes through all 
points of duty to God and man, with great 
clearneſs of ſenſe and ſound notion, and 
with inexpreſſible ſimplicity and purity of 
language. The great Socrates there diſ- 
courſes in ſuch a manner, as is moſt proper 
to engage and perſuade all ſorts of readers: 
he argues with the reaſon of a philoſopher, 
directs with the authority of a lawgiver, 
and addreſſes with the familiarities and en- 
dearments of a friend. 

He made as many improvements in 
true morality, as could be made by the 
unaſſiſted ſtrength of human reaſon ; nay, 
he delivers himſelf in ſome places, as if he 
was enlightened by a ray from heaven. 
In one of Plato's divine dialogues +, So- 
crates utters a ſurpriſing prophecy of a di- 
vine perſon, a true friend and lover of 
human nature, who was to come into the 
world to inſtruct them in the moſt accept- 
able way of addrefling their prayers to the 
majeity of God. Lei d. 


y 159. Or the Morality of Juvr RNA. 


I do not wonder when I hear that fome 
prelates of the church have recommended 
Wy the ſerious ſtudy of Juvenal's moral parts 
d their clergy. That manly and vigorous 

author, ſo perfect a maſter in the ſerious 
and ſublime way of ſatire, is not unac- 
quainted with any of the excellencies of 
good writing ; but is eſpecially to be ad- 
mired and valued for his exalted morals. 
He diſſuades from wickedneſs, and exhorts 


= . . - 
| Gnomologia Homerica, Cant:b., 1660. 
T Dialog. Select. Cantab. 168. ad Alcibiad, 


; P. 255. 


to goodneſs, with vehemence of zeal that 
can ſcarce be diſſembled, and ſtrength of 
reaſon that cannot eaſily be reſiſted. He 
does not praiſe virtue, and condemn vice, 
as one has a favourable, and the other a 
malignant aſpe& upon a man's fortune in 
this world only; but he eſtabliſhes the un- 
alterable diſtinctions of good and evil; and 
builds his doctrine upon the immoveable 
foundations of God and infinite Provi- 
dence. | 

His morals are ſuited to the nature and 
dignity of an immortal ſoul: and, like it, 
derive their original from heaven. 

How ſound and ſerviceable is that won- 
derful notion in the thirteenth ſatire *, 
That an inward inclination to do an ill 
thing 1s criminal : that a wicked thought 
ſtains the mind with guilt, and expoſes the 
offender to the puniſhment of heaven, 
though it never ripen into action! A ſuit- 
able practice would effectually cruſh the 
ſerpent's head, and baniſh a long and 
black train of miſchiefs and miſeries out 
of the world. What a ſcene of horror 
does he diſcloſe, when in the ſame ſatire + 
he opens to our view the wounds and 
gaſhes of a wicked conſcience ! The guilty 
reader is not only terrified at dreadful 
cracks and flaſhes of the heavens, but looks 


| pale and trembles at the thunder and light- 


ning of the poet's awful verſe. The no- 
tion of true fortitude cannot be better ſta- 
ted than it is in the eighth ſatire ft, where 
he preſſingly exhorts his reader always to 
prefer his conſcience and prnciples before 
his life ; and not be reftrained from doing 
his duty, or be awed into a compliance 
with a villainous propoſal, even by the 
preſence and command of a barbarous ty- 
rant, or the neareſt proſpect of death in all 
the circumſtances of cruelty and terror, 
Muſt not a profeſſor of Chriſtianity be 
aſhamed of himſelf for harbouring uncha- 
ritable and bloody reſentments in his breaſt, 
when he reads and conſiders that invaluable 
pail:ge againt revenge in the above-men- 
tioned thirteenth ſatire &? where he argues 
againſt that fierce and fatal paſſion, from the 
ignorance and littleneſs of that mind which 
is poſſeſſed with it; from the honour and 
generoſity of paſſing by and forgiving in- 
juries ; from the example of thoſe wiſe and 


mild men, of Chryſippus and Thales, and 
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eſpecially that of Socrates, that undaunted 
champion and martyr of natural religion; 
who was ſo great a proficient in the beſt 
philoſophy, that he was aſſured his malici- 
ous proſecutors and murderers could do 
him no hurt; and had not himſelf the leaſt 
inclination or riſing wiſh to do them any; 
who diſcourſed with that chearful gravity, 
and graceful compoſure, a few moments 
before he was going to die, as if he had 
been going to take poſſeſſion of a king- 
dom; and drank off the poiſonous bowl, 
as a potion of Immortality. Blackwal, 


5 160. The beft Claſfics lay dewn excellent 
1 Rules for Conver ſation 


The beſt Claſſics lay down very valu- 


able rules for the management of conver- 


ſation, for graceful and proper addreſs to 


thoſe perſons with whom we converſe, 
They inſtruct their readers in the methods 
of engaging and preſerving friends; and 
reveal to them the true ſecret of pleaſing 
mankind. This is a large and agreeable 
field; but I ſhall confine myſelf to a ſmall 
compaſs. 

While Tully, under the perſon of Craſ- 
ſus, gives an account of the word ineprus, 
or impertinent, he inſinuates excellent cau- 
tion to prevent a man from rendering 
himſelf ridiculous and diſtaſtetul to com- 
pany. Theſe are his words: © He that 
« either does not obſerve the proper time 
* of a thing, or ſpeaks too much, or vain- 
« ploriouſly ſets himſelf off, or has not a 
« regard to the dignity or intereſt of thoſe 
« he converſes with, or, in a word, is in 
t any kind indecent or exceſſive, is called 
« 1mpertinent.”* That is admirable ad- 
vice in the third book of his Offices, for 
the prudent and graceful regulation of a 
man's diſcourſe (which has ſo powerful an 
influence upon the misfortune or happi- 
neſs of lite) that we ſhould always ſpeak 
with that prudence, candour, and undiſ- 
ſembled complaiſance, that the perſons we 
addreſs may be perſuaded that we both 
love and reverence them. 

For this perſuaſion, ſettled in their minds, 
will ſecure their friendſhip, and create us 
the pleaſure of their mutual love and re- 
ſpect. Every judicious reader of Horace 
will allow the juſtneſs of Sir William Tem- 
ple's character of him, That he was the 
g maſter of life, and of true ſenſe 
in the conduct of it. Is it poſſible to com- 
priſe better advice in fewer lines, than 
thoſe of his to his friend Lollius, which I 
{ball give you in the original ? 


SECOND. 


Arcanum neque tu ſcrutaberis ullius unquam; 
Commiſſumque teges, & vino tortus & ira; 
Nec tua laudabis ſtudia, aut aliena reprende; 
Nec, cum venari volet ille, poemata panges *, 


Horace had an intimate friendſhip and 
intereſt with men of the chief quality ard 
diſtinction in the empire; who then was 
fitter to lay down rules how to approach 
the great, and gain their countenance and 
patronage ? 

This great man has a peculiar talent of 
handſomely expreſſing his gratitude to his 
noble benefaQtors : he juſt puts a due value 
upon every favoury and, in ſhort, manages 
that nice ſubject of praiſe with a manly 
grace, and irreproachable decency. Hoy 
clean is that addreſs to Auguſtus abſen: 
from Rome, in the fifth ode of the tourth 
book ! 


Lucem redde tuæ, dux bone, patriz ; 
Inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 
Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et ſoles meliùs nitent. 
Here are no forced figures or unnatural 
rants; *tis all ſeaſonable and beautiful, 
poetical and literally true. Ibia. 


161. Directions for reading the Claſſic: 


Thoſe excellencies of the Ancients, 
which I have accounted for, ſeem to be 
ſufficient to recommend them to the eſteem 
and ſtudy of all lovers of good and polite 
learning: and that the young ſcholar may 
ſtudy them with ſuitable ſucceſs and im- 
provement, a few directions may be proper 
to be obſerved ; which I ſhall lay down in 
this chapter. *Tis in my opinion a right 
method to begin with the beſt and moſt 
approved Clafiics; and to read thoſe au- 
thors firſt, which muſt often be read over. 
Beſides that the beſt authors are eaſieſt to 
be underſtood, their noble ſenſe and ani- 
mated expreſiion will make ſtrong impreſ. 
ons upon the young ſcholar's mind, and 
train him up to the early love and imitation 
of their excellencies. 

Plautus, Catullus, Terence, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Ovid, Juvenal, Tibullus, Propertius, 
cannot be ſtudied too much, or gone over 
too often. One reading may ſuffice for 
Lucan, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Silius 
Italicus, Claudian; though there will be fre- 
quent occaſions to conſult ſome of their 
particular paſſages. The ſame may be 
{aid with reſpect to the Greek poets : Ho- 
mer, Pindar, Anacreon, Ariſtophanes, Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles, Theocritus, Callima- 
chus, muſt never be entirely laid aſide; 


Hor. Ep. 18. I. 1. v. 37+ * 
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and will recompenſe as many repetitions 
as a man's time and affairs will allow. 
Heſiod, Orpheus, Theogonis, AÆſchylus, 
Lycophron, Apollonius Rhodius, Nicander, 
Aratus, Oppian, Quintus Calaber, Diony- 
ſus, Periegetes, and Nonnus, will 2 
reward the labour of one careful peruſal. 
Salluſt, Livy, Cicero, Cæſar, and Tacitus, 
deſerve to be read ſeveral times; and read 
them as oft as you pleaſe, they will al- 
ways afford freſh pleaſure and improve- 
ment. I cannot but place the two Plinies 
after theſe illuſtrious writers, ho flouriſh- 
ed, indecd, when the Roman language was 
a little upon the declenſion: but by the 
vigour of a great genius, and wondrous in- 
duſtry, raiſed themſelves in a great meaſure 
above the diſcouragements and diſadvan- 
tages of the age they lived in. In ae 
and learning, in experience of the world, 
and employments of importance in the go- 
vernment, they were equal to the greateſt 
of the Latin writers, though excelled by 
ſome of them in language. | 
The elder Pliny's natural hiſtory 1s a 
work learned and copious, that* entertains 
you with all the variety of nature itſelf, 
and 15 one of the greateſt monuments of 
univerſal knowledge, and unwearied appli- 
cation, now extant in the world. His geo- 
graphy, and deſcription of herbs, trees, and 
animals, are of great uſe to the underſtand- 
ing of all the authors of Rome and Greece. 
Pliny the younger is one of the fineſt 
wits that Italy has produced; he is correct 
and elegant, has a florid and gay fancy, 
tempered with maturity and ſoundneſs of 
judgment. Every thing in him is exqui- 
ſitely ſtudied; and yet, in general ſpeaking, 
every thing 15 natural and eaſy. In his in- 
comparable oration in honour of Trajan, 
he has frequent and ſurpriſing turns of true 
wit, without playing and tinkling upon 
ſounds, He has exhauſted the ſubje& of 
panegyric, uſing every topic and every de- 
licacy of praiſe. Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plato, Demoſthenes, are of the 
ſame merit among the Greeks : to which, 
I think, I may add Polybius, Lucian, and 
Plutarch, Polybius was nobly born, a 
man of deep thought, and perfect maſter of 
his ſubje& : he diſcovers all the myſteries 
of policy, and preſents to your view the in- 
_ molt ſprings of thoſe actions which he de- 
ſcribes : his remarks and maxims have been 
regarded, by the greateſt men both in civil 
and military affairs, as oracles of prudence : 
Scipio was his friend and admirer; Cicero, 
Strabo, and Plutarch, have honoured him 
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with high commendations; Conſtantine the 
Great was his diligent reader; and Brutus 
abridged him for his own conſtant uſe. 
Lucian is an univerſal ſcholar, and a pro- 
digious wit: he is Attic and neat in his 
ſtyle, clear in his narration, and wonder- 
fully facetious in his repartees: he fur- 
niſhes you with almoſt all the poetical hiſ- 
tory in ſuch a diverting manner, that you 
will not eaſily forget it; and ſupplies 
the moſt dry and barren wit with a rich 
plenty of materials. Plutarch is an author 
of deep ſenſe, and vaſt learning; though 
he does not reach his illuſtrious predeceſ- 
ſors in the graces of his language, his mo- 
rals are ſound and noble, illuſtrated with a 
perpetual variety of beautiful metaphors 
and compariſons, and enforced with very 
remarkable ſtories, and pertinent examples: 
in his Lives there is a complete account of 
all the Roman and Grecian antiquities, of 
their cuſtoms, and affairs of peace and war : 
thoſe writings will furniſh a capable and in- 
quiſitive reader with a curious variety of 
characters, with a very valuable ſtore of 
wife remarks and ſound politics, The ſur- 
face is a little rough, but under lie vaſt 
quantities of precious ore. Blachawall. 


§ 162. The ſuberdinate Claſſics not to be 
neglected. 


Every repetition of theſe authors will 
bring the reader freſh profit and fatisfac- 
tion. The reit of the Claſſics muſt by no 
means be neglected; but ought once to be 
caretully read over, and may ever after be 
occaſionally conſulted with much advantage. 
The Grecian Claſſics next in value to thoſe 
we have named, are, Diodorus Siculus, 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis, Strabo, lian, 
Arrian's Expedition of Alexander the 
Great, Polyznus, Herodian; the Latin 
are, Hirtius, Juſtin, Quintus Curtius, Flo- 
rus, Nepos, and Suetonius. We may, 
with a little allowance, admit that obſerva- 
tion to be juſt, that he who would com- 
pletely underitand one Claſſic, muſt dili- 
gently read all. When a young gentle- 
man is entered upon a courſe of theſe 
ſtudies, I would not have him to be diſ- 
couraged at the checks and difficulties he 
will ſometimes meet with: if upon cloſe 
and due conſideration he cannot entirely 
maſter any paſſage, let him proceed by 
conſtant and regular reading, he will either 
find in that author he 1s upon, or ſome 
other on the ſame ſubject, a parallel place, 
that will clear the doubt, 

The Greek authors wondezfully explain 
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and illuſtrate the Roman. Learning came 
late to Rome, and all the Latin writers 
follow the plans that were laid out before 
them by the great maſters of Greece. 
They every where imitate the Greeks, 
and in many places tranſlate em. Com- 
pare em together, and they will be a com- 
ment to one another; you will by this 
means be enabled to paſs a more certain 
1 upon the humour and idiom of 
oth languages; and both the pleaſure and 
advantage of your reading will be double. 


Blackwall. 


The Greek and Latin Writers to be 
compared. 


By a careful compariſon of the Greek 
and Latin writers, you will ſee how judici- 
ouſly the latter imitated the former ; and 
will yourſelf be qualified, with greater plea- 
ſure and ſucceſs, to read and imitate oth. 
By obſerving what advantages Virgil has 
made of Homer in his Zneid, and of Theo- 
critus in his Paſtorals; how cleanly Horace 
has apphed ſeveral places, out of Anacreon 
and other lyrics, to his own purpoſe ; you 
will learn to colle& precious ſtores out of 
the Ancients; to transfuſe their ſpirits into 
your language with as little loſs as poſſible; 
and to borrow with ſo much modeſty and 
diſcretion, as to make their riches your 
own, without the ſcandal of unfair dealing. 
It will be convenient and pleaſant to com- 
pare authcrs together, that were country- 
men and fellow-citizens ; as Euripides, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon: that were 
contemporaries; as Theocritus and Calli- 
machus : that writ in the ſame dialect; as 
Anacreon and Herodotus in the Ionic; 
Theocritus, Pindar, and Callimachus, up- 
on Ceres and the Bath of Pallas, in the 
Doric: that writ upon the ſame ſubject; as 
Apollonius, Valerius Flaccus, and Theo- 
critus, on the combat of Pollux and Amy- 
cus, and the death of Hylas. Salluſt's po- 
lite and curious hiſtory of Cataline's con- 
ſpiracy, and Tully's tour glorious orations 
uponthe ſame ſubject, arethe brighteſt com- 
mentaries upon each other. The hiſtorian 
and the orator ſcarce diſagree in one parti- 
cular; and Salluſt has left behind him an 
everlaſting monument of his candour and 
impartiality, by owning and commending 
the cenſul's vigilance, and meritorious ſer- 
vices; though theſe two great men had the 
misfortune to be violent enemies. He that 
praiſes and honours an adverſary, ſhews his 
own generciity and jullice, by proclaiming 
his adverſary's eminent merits. 

By comparing authors after this method, 


& 163. 
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what ſeems difficult in one will be eaſy n 
another; what one expreſſes ſhort, ang. 
ther will enlarge upon; and if ſome of 
them do not furniſh us with all the variety 
of the diale& and idioms of the language, 
the reſt will ſupply thoſe defects. It wil 
likewiſe be neceſſary for the young ſcholar 
diligently to remark and commit to me. 
mory the religious and civil cuſtoms of the, 
Ancients: an accurate knowledge of them 
will make him capable to diſcern and re. 
liſh the propriety of an author's words, and 
the elegance and graces of his alluſions, 
When St. Paul ſpeaks of his ſpeedy ap. 
proaching martyrdom, he uſes this expreſ. 
ſion, E Ya uon S *; Which is an 
alluſion to that univerſal cuſtom of the 
world, of pouring wine or oil on the head 
of the victim immediately before it was 
ſlain. The apoſtle's emphatical word ſig- 
nifies wine is juſt now pouring on my 
head, I am juſt going to be ſacrificed to 
Pagan rage and ſuperſtition. 'That paſlage 
of St. Paul, « For I think that God hath 8 
« ſet forth us the apoſtles laſt, as it were 
« appointed to death : for we are made a 


« ſpectacle unto the world, and to angels, ſo 
« and to men ;“ is all expreſſed in Ago- ſu 
niftical terms, and cannot be underſtood, i 


without taking the alluſion that it mani- 
feſtly bears to the Roman gladiators, which 
came laſt upon the ſtage at noon, and were 
marked out for certain ſlaughter and de- 
ſtruction ; being naked, with a {word in 
one hand, and tearing one another in pieces 
with the other; whereas, thoſe who fought 
the wild beaſts in the moruing were allow- 
ed weapons offenſive and defenfive, and 
had a chance to come off with life. The 
moſt ancient way of giving ſentence among 
the Greeks, and particularly the Athenians, 
was by black and white pebbles, called 
ip. Thoſe judges who put the black 
ones into an urn, paſſed ſentence of con- 
demnation upon the perſon tried; and taote 
who put in the white, acquitted and ſaved. 
Hence we may learn the ſignificancy and 
beauty of our Saviour's words in St. John, 
« To him that overcometh I wall give a 
« white ſtone tj.” I, who am the on'y 
judge of the whole world, will paſs the 
ſentence of abſolution upon my faithful 
ſervants, and the champions of my crols ; 
and crown them with the ineſtimable re- 
wards of immortality and glory. Theie 
are innumerable places, both in the Sacred 
Claſſics and the others, which are nut i» 
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be underſtood without a competent know- 
ledge of antiquities. I call the wri- 
ters of the New Teſtament the Sacred 
Claſſics; and ſhall, in. a proper place, en- 
deavour fully to prove, that they deſerve 
the higheſt character for the purity of their 
language, as well as the vigour of their 
ſenſe, againſt the ignorance of ſome, and 
the inſolence of others, who have fallen 
very rudely upon them with reſpect to their 
ſtyle. Every ſcholar, and every Chriſtian, 
is obliged, to the utmoſt of his abilities, to 
defend thoſe venerable authors againſt all 
exceptions, that may in any reſpect tend to 
diminiſh their value. I cannot but be of 
the opinion of choſe gentlemen, who think 
there is propriety in the expreſſion, as well 
as ſublimity in the ſentiments of the New 
Teſtament; and eſteem that man as bad a 
critic, who undervalues its language, as he 
is a Chriſtian, who denies its doctrines. 
Blackwall. 


$ 164. On the Study of the New Teſta- 


ment. 


The claſſic ſcholar muſt by no means be 
ſo much wanting to his own duty, plea- 
ſure, and improvement, as to neglect the 
ſtudy of the New Teſtament ; but muſt be 
perpetually converſant in thoſe ineſtimable 
writings, which have all the treaſures of 
divine wiſdom, and the words of eternal 
life in them. The beſt way will be to 
make them the firſt and laſt of all your 
ſtudies, to open and cloſe the day with that 
ſacred book, wherein you have a faithful 
and moſt entertaining hiſtory of that bleſ- 
ſed and miraculous work of the redemp- 
tion of the world; and ſure directions how 
to qualify and intitle yourſelf tor the great 
ſalvation purchaſed by Jeſus. 

This exerciſe will compoſe your thoughts 
into the ſweeteſt ſerenity and chearfulneſs; 
and happily conſecrate all your ume and 
ſtudies to God. Alter you have read the 
Greek Teſtament once over with care and 
deliberation, I humbly recommend to your 
frequent and attentive peruſal, theſe fol- 
lowing chapters: | 

St. Matthew 5. 6. 7. 25. 26. 27. 28.— 
St. Mark 1. 13 St. Luke 2. 9. 15. 16. 
23. 24.—8t. John 1. 11. 14. 15. 16. 17. 
19. 20. Acts 26. 27 Romans 2. 8. 
Momo]: Cor, 3. 9 13. I. 2 Cor. 4. 
6. 11,—Epheſ. 4. f. 6. Philipp. 1. 2. 
Colo. 1. 3. 1 Theſl. 2. 5.— 
I Tim. 1. 6. 2 Tim. 2. 4. — F hile- 
mon. —— Heb. 1. 4. 6 11. 12.— 1 St. 
beter all, — 2 St. Peter all. St. } ade, 
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— 1 St. John 1. 3. —— Revel. 1. 18. 
19. 20. 

In this collection you will find the Book 
of God, written by the evangeliſts, and 
apoſtles, compriſed in a moſt admirable 
and comprehenſive epitome. A true critic 
will diſcover numerous inſtances of every 
ſtyle in perfection; every grace and orna- 
ment of ſpeech more chaſte and beautiful, 
than the moſt admired and ſhining paſſages 
of the ſecular writers. 

In particular, the deſcription of God, 
and the future ſtate of heavenly glory, in 
St. Paul and St. Peter, St. James and St. 


John, as far tranſcend the deſcriptions of 


Jupiter and Olympus, which Homer, and 
Pindar, and Virgil, give us, as the thunder 
and lightning of the heavens do the rattling 
and flaſhes of a Salmoneus: or the eternal 
Jehovah is ſuperior to the Pagan deities. 
In all the New 'Teſtament, eſpecially theſe 
ſelect paſſages, God delivers to mankind 
laws of mercy, myſteries of wiſdom, and 
rules of happineſs, which fools and mad- 
men ſtupidly negle&, or impiouſly ſcorn ; 
while all the beſt and brighteſt beings in 
the univerſe regard them with ſacred at- 
tention, and contemplate them with won- 
der and tranſporting delight. Theſe ſtu- 
dies, with a ſuitable Chriſtian practice 
(which they ſo loudly call for, and ſo pa- 
thetically preſs) will raiſe you above all 
vexatious fears, and deluding hopes; and 
keep you from putting an undue value 
upon either the eloquence or enjoyments 
of this world. Lid. 


& 165, Theold Critics to be ſtudied. 


That we may itil qualify ourſelves the 
better to read and reliſh the Claſſics, we 
muſt ſeriouſly ſtudy the old Greek and 
Latin critics. Of the firſt are Ariſtotle, 
Dionyſius Longinus, and Dionyſius of Ha- 
licarnaſſus: of the latter are Pully, Horace, 
and Quinctilian. Theſe are excellent au- 
thors, which lead their readers to the 
ſountain-head of true ſenſe and ſublimity; 
teach them the firlt and infallible princi- 
ples of convincing and moving eloquence; 
and reveal all the myſtery and delicacy of 
good writing. While they judiciouſly diſ- 
cover the excellencies of other authors, 
they iucceisfuily ſnew their own; and are 


glorious examples of that ſublime they 


praiſe, They take off the general diſtaſte- 
fulneis of precepts; and rules, by their 
dextrous management, have beauty as well 
as uſefulnels. They were, what every true 
critic muit be, perions of great reading 

and 
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and happy memory, of a piercing ſaga- 
_ city and elegant taſte. They praiſe with- 
out flattery or partial favour; and cenſure 
without pride or envy. We ſhall fill have 
a eompleter notion of the perfections and 
beauties of the ancients, if we read the 
choiceſt authors in our own tongue, and 
ſome of the beſt writers of our neighbour 
nations, who always have the Ancients in 
view, and write with their ſpirit and judg- 
ment. We have a glorious ſet of poets, of 
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& 166. The bt Authors to be read ſevergt 


Times over. 


I cannot but here repeat what I fl 
before, of the advantage of reading the 
beſt authors ſeveral times over. Then 
muſt needs be pleaſure and improvemem 
in a repetition of ſuch writers as have freq, 
beauries in every ſection, and new wonder, 
ariſing in every new page. 

One ſuperficial rebling exhauſts the 


| whom I ſhall only mention a few, which ſmall ſtores of a ſuperficial writer; but the 
| are the chief ; Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, Mil- genuine Ancients, and thoſe who writs 
ton, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Dryden, with their ſpirit, and after their patter;, 


Prior, Addiſon, Pope; who are inſpired are deep and full. An ill-written loo eſli 
| with the true ſpirit of their predeceſſors book is like a formal common-place foy, fi 
| of Greece and Rome; and by whoſe im- who has a ſet of phraſes and ſtories, which dr 
| mortal works the reputation of the Engliſfl in a converſation or two are all run over; 
| etry is raiſed much above that of any the man quickly impoveriſhes himſelf, and 3 

guage in Europe, Then we have — in a few hours becomes perfectly dry and 

writers of all profeſſions and degrees, and inſipid. But the old Claſſics, and their 

upon a great variety of ſubjects, true ad- y followers among the moderns, ate 

mirers and great maſters of the old Claſſics like a rich natural genius, who has an un. fe 

and Critics; who obſerve their rules, and failing fupply of good ſenſe on all occa- d 

write after their models. We have Ra- fions; and gratifies his company with a tl 

leigh, Clarendon, Temple, Taylor, Tillot- perpetual and charming variety. * 

ſon, Sharp, — South—with a great Itid, { 

many others both dead and living, that I ; lk 

— time to name, though 7 efteem $ 167. The Riſe and Progreſs of Philij- - 

them not inferior to the illuſtrious few I phical Criticym. 

| 


have mentioned ; who are in high eſteem Ancient Greece, in its happy days, was 
with all readers of taſte and diſtinction, the ſeat of Liberty, of Sciences, and of 
and will be long quoted as bright exam- Arts. In this fair region, fertile of wit, 
ples of good ſenſe and fine writing. Ho- the Epic writers came firſt; then the Ly- 
race and Ariſtotle will be read with greater ric; then the Tragic ; and laſtly the Hiſ. 
delight and improvement, if we join with torians, the Comic Writers, and the Ora— 
them, the Duke of Buckingham's Eſſay tors, each in their turns delighting whole 
on Poetry, Roſcommon's 'I'ranſlation of multitudes, and commanding the attention 
Horace's Art of Poetry, and Eſſay on and admiration of all. Now, when wise 
Tranſlated Verſe, Mr. Pope's Eſſay on and thinking men, the ſubtle inveſtigator. 
Criticiſm, and Diſcourſes before Homer, of principles and cauſes, obſerved the 
Dryden's Critical Prefaces and Diſcourſes, wonderful effect of theſe works upon the 
all the Spectators that treat upon Claſſical human mind, they were prompted to en- 
Learning, particularly the juſtly admired quire whence this ſhould proceed; tor that 
and celebrated critique upon Milton's Pa- it ſhould happen merely from Chance, 
radiſe Loft, Dacier upon Ariſtotle's Poe- they could not well believe. 

tics, Boſſu on Epic Poetry, Boileau's Art Here therefore we have the riſe and ori- 
of Poetry, and Reflections on Longinus, gin of Criticiſm, which in its beginning 
Dr. Felton's Diſſertation on the Claſſics, was “a deep and philoſophical ſearch into 
and Mr. Trapp's Poetical Prelections. “the primary laws and elements of good 
Theſe gentlemen make a true judgment * writing, as far as they could be coliect- 
and uſe of the Ancients: they eſteem it a “ ed from the moſt approved pertorm- 
reputation to own they admire them, and © ances.”? | | | 

borrow from them; and make a grateful In this contemplation of authors, the 
return, by doing honour to their memories, firſt critics not only attended to the powers 
and defending them againſt the attacks of and different ſpecies of words; the force 
ſome over-forward wits, who furiouſly envy of numerous compoſition, whether in proſe 
their fame, and infinitely fall ſhort of their or verſe ; the aptitude of its various kinds 
merit, Blackwall, to different ſubjects ; but they e 

idere 
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ſilered that, which is the baſis of all, that is 
to ſay, in other words, the meaning af che 
ſenſe. This led them at once into the 
moſt curious of ſubjects; the nature of 
man in general; the different characters 
of men, as they differ in rank or age; 
their reaſon and their paſſions; how the 
one was to be perſuaded, the others to be 
raiſed or calmed ; the places or repoſitories 
to which we may recur, when we want 
oper matter for any of theſe purpoſes. 
eſides all this, they ſtudied ſentiments 
and manners; what conſtitutes a work, 
one; what, a whole and parts; what, the 
eſſence of probable, and even of natural 
fiction, as contributing to conſtitute a juſt 
dramatic fable. Harris. 


168. Praro, AR15TOTLE, T Heo- 
PHRASTUS, and other GREEK Authors 
of Phileaphical Criticiſm. 

Much of this kind may be found in dif- 
ferent parts of Plato. But Ariſtotle, his 


diſciple, who may be called the ſyſtema- 


tizer of his maſter's doctrines, has, in his 
two treatiſes of poctry and rhetoric, with 
ſuch wonderful penetration developed every 
part of the ſubject, that he may be juſtly 
called the Father of Criticiſm, both from 
the age when he lived, and from his truly 
tranſcendent genius. Ihe criticiſm which 
this capital writer taught, has ſo intimate 
a correſpondence and alliance with philo- 
ſophy, that we can call it by no other 
name, than that of Philoſophical Criti- 
cim. 

To Ariſtotle ſucceeded his diſciple Theo- 
phraſtus, who followed his maſter's exam- 
ple in the ſtudy of criticiſm, as may be 
ſeen in the catalogue of his writings, pre- 
ſerved by Diogenes Laertius. But all the 
critical works of Theophraſtus, as well as 
of many others, are now loſt. The prin- 
cipal authors of the kind now remaining in 
Greek, are Demetrius of Phalera, Diony- 
ſius of Halicarnaſſus, Dionyſus Longinus, 
together with Hermogenes, Aphthonius, 
and a few others. 

Of theſe the moſt maſterly ſeems to be 
Demetrius, who was the earlieit, and who 
appears to follow the precepts, and even 
the text, of Ariſtotle, with far greater at- 
tention than any of the reſt, His exam- 
ples, it muſt be confeſſed, are ſometimes 
obſcure, but this we rather impute to the 
deſtructive hand of time, which has pre- 
yented us from ſeeing many of the origi- 
nal authors, 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the next in 
order, may be ſaid to have written with 
judgment upon the force of numerous 
compoſition, not to mention other tracts on 
the ſubject of oratory, and thoſe alſo criti- 
cal as well as hiſtorical. Longinus, who 
was in time far later than theſe, ſeems 
principally to have had in view the paſſions 
and the imagination, in the treating of 
which he has acquired a juſt applauſe, and 
expreſſed himſelf with a dignity ſuitable to 
the ſubject. The reſt of the Greek critics, 
though they have ſaid many uſeful things, 
have yet ſo minutely multiphed the — 
of art, and ſo much confined themſelves to 


the oratory of the tribunal, that they ap- 


pear of no great ſervice, as to good writing 
in general. Ibid. 


$ 169. Phileſephical Critics among the 


RomMaANS. 


Among the Romans, the firſt critic, of 
note was Cicero; who, though far below 
Ariſtotle in depth of philoſophy, may be 
{aid, like him, to have exceeded all his 
countrymen, As his celebrated treatiſe 
concerning the Orator is written in dia- 
logue, where the ſpeakers introduced are 
the greateſt men of his nation, we have 
incidentally an elegant ſample of thoſe 
manners, and that politeneſs, which were 
peculiar to the leading characters during 
the Roman commonwealth. There we 
may ſee the behaviour of free and accom- 
puſhed men, before a baſer addreſs had ſet 
that ſtandard, which has been too often 
taken for good breeding ever ſince. 


Next to Cicero came Horace; who . 


often, in other parts of his writings, acts 
the critic and ſcholar, but whoſe Art of 
Poetry is a ſtandard of its kind, and too 
well known to need any encomium, After 
Horace aroſe Quinctilian, Cicero's admirer 
and follower, who appears, by his works, 
not only learned and ingenious, but, what 
is ſtill more, an honeſt and a worthy man. 
He likewiſe dwells too much upon the 
oratory of the tribunal, a fact no way ſur- 
prizang, when we conſider the age in 
which he lived; an age when tyrannic go- 
vernment being the faſhion of the times, 
that nobler ſpecies of eloquence, I mean 
the popular and deliberati-e, was, with all 
things truly liberal, degenerated and ſunk. 
The later Latin rhetoricians there is no 
need to mention, as they little help to il- 
luſtrate the ſubject in hand. I would only 
repeat, that the ſpecies of criticiſm here 

mentioned, 
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mentioned, as far at leaſt as handled by 
the more able maſters, is that which we 
have denominated Criticiſm Philoſophical. 


Harris. 


5 170. Concerning the Progreſs of Criti- 
_ in its ſecond Species, the Hiſtorical 
REEK and ROMAN Critics, by whom 

this Species of Criticiſm was cultivated. 


As to the Criticiſm already treated, we 
find it not confined to any one particular 
author, but containing general rules of art, 
either for judging or writing, confirmed 
by the example not of one author, but of 
many. But we know from experience, 
that in proceſs of time, languages, cuſ- 
toms, manners, laws, governments, and 
religions, inſenſibly change. The Mace- 
doman tyranny, after the fatal battle of 
Chzronea, wrought much of this kind 
in Greece: and the Roman tyranny after 
the fatal battles of Pharſalia and Philippi, 
carried it throughout the known world. 
Hence, therefore, of things obſolete the 
names became obſolete alſo; and authors, 
who in their own age were intelligible and 
eaſy, in after days grew difficult and ob- 
ſcure. Here then we behold the riſe of a 
ſecond race of critics, the tribe of ſcho- 
Haſts, commentators, and explainers. 

Theſe naturally attached themſelves to 
particular authors. Ariſtarchus, Didymus, 
Euſtathius, and many: others, beſtowed 
their labours upon Homer ; Proclus and 
Tzetzes upon Heſiod; the ſame Proclus 
and Olympiodorus upon Plato; Simpli- 
cius, Ammonius, and Philoponus, upon 
Ariſtotle ; Ulpian upon Demoſthenes ; Ma- 
crobius and Aſconius upon Cicero; Calli- 
ergus upon Theocritus; Donatus upon 
Terence; Servius upon Virgil ; Acro and 
Porphyrio upon Horace; and ſo with re- 
ſpect to others, as well philoſophers as 

oets and orators. To theſe ſcholiaſts may 

e added the ſeveral compoſers of Lexi- 
cons ; ſuch as Heſychius, Philoxenus, Sui- 
das, &c. alſo the writers upon Grammar, 
ſuch as Apollonius, Priſcian, Soſipater, 
Chariſius, &c. Now all theſe pains-taking 
men, conſidered together, may be ſaid to 
have completed another ſpecies of criti- 
ciſm, a ſpecies which, in diſtinction to the 
former, we call Criticiſm Hiſtorical. 

And thus things continued, though in a 
declining way, till, after many a ſevere 
and unſucceſsful plunge, the Roman em- 
pire ſunk through the weſt of Europe. 
Latin then ſoon loſt its purity ; Greek they 
hardly knew; Claſtics, and their Scho- 
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laſts, were no longer ſtuſtied; and an 


ſucceeded of legends and cruſades. 'P 
Bid. 


$ 171. Moderns eminent in the tœuo 8 Pecies 
of Criticiſm before mentioned, the Phil. 


phical and the Hiſtorical==the laſt Sor; if 


Critics more numerous—thoje, mentioned in 
this Section, conjined to the GREEK ang 
LaTin Languages. 


At length, after a long and barbarogs 
period, when the ſhades of moukery began 
to retire, and the light of humamty once 
again to dawn, the arts alſo „f criticiſm 
inſenſibly revived. Tis true indeed, the 
authors of the philoſophical fort (I mean 
that which reſpects tne cauſes and prin. 
ciples of good writing in general) were 
not many in number. However of thi 
rank, among the Italians, were Vida, and 
the elder Scaliger; among the French 
were Rapin, Bouhours, Boiſ-au, together 
with Boſfu, the moſt methodic and accu- 
rate of them all. In our own country, 
our nobility may be faid to have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves; Lord Roſcommon, in 
his Eſſay upon tranſlated Verſe; the Duke 
of Buckingham, in his Eſſay on Poetry; 
and Lord Shafteſbury, in his treatiſe called 
Advice to an Author: to whom may be 
added, our late admired genius, Pope, in 
his truly elegant poem, the Eſſay upon Cri- 
ticiſm. 

The Diſcourſes of Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
upon Painting have, after a philoſophical 
manner, inveſtigated the principles of an 
art, which no one in practice has better 
verified than himſelf. 

We have mentioned theſe difcourſes, 
not only from their merit, but as they in- 
cidentally teach us, that to write well upon 
a liberal art, we muſt write philoſophically 
— that all the liberal arts in their princi- 
ples are congenial—and that theſe prin- 
ciples, when traced to their common ſource, 
are found all to terminate in the firſt phi- 
loſophy. 

But to purſue our ſubject.— However 
ſmall among moderns may be the number 


of theſe philoſophical Critics, the writers 


of hiſtorical or explanatory criticiſm have 
been in a manner innumerable. To name, 
out of many, only a few—of Italy were 
Beroaldus, Ficinus, Victorius, and Rober- 


tellus; of the Higher and Lower Germany 


were Eraſmus, Sylburgius, Le Clerc, and 
Fabricius; of France 'were Lambin, Du 
Vall, Harduin, Capperonerius ; of Eng- 
land were Stanley (editor of Æſchylus) 
| Gataker, 
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Gataker, Davies, Clark (editor of Homer) 
together with multitudes more from every 
region and quarter, 

Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the 


brooks 
© _ Vallombroſa. 


ut I fear I have given a ſtrange cata- 
= where we bel in 3 _ il- 
ſtrious nages, as Seſoſtris, Cyrus, 
e Attila, Tortila, Ta- 
merlane, &c. The heroes of this work 
(if I may be pardoned for calling them 
ſo) have only aimed in retirement to pre- 
ſent us with 13 Knowledge only 
was their object, not havock, nor devaſta- 
tion. | Harris. 


$ 172. Compilers of Lexicons and Dictio- 


xaries, and Authors upon Grammars. 


After Commentators and Editors, we 
muſt not forget the compilers of Lexicons 
and Dictionaries, ſuch as Charles and 
Henry Stevens, Favorinus, Conſtantine, 
Budæus, Cooper, Faber, Voſhus, and 
others, To theſe alſo we may add the 
authors upon Grammar; in which ſub- 
ject the learned Greeks, when they quitted 
the Eaſt, led the way, Moſchopulus, Chry- 
ſoloras, Laſcaris, Theodore Gaza; then 
in Italy, Laurentius Valla; in England, 
Grocin and Linacer; in Spain, Sanctius; 
in the Low Countries, Voſſius; in France, 
Cæſar Scaliger by his reſidence, though 
by birth an Italian, together with thoſe 
able writers Meſſ. de Port Roial. Nor 
ought we to omit the writers of Philolo- 
gical Epiſtles, ſuch as Emanuel Martin ; 
nor the writers of Literary Catalogues (in 
French called Catalogues Raiſfonnees) ſuch 
as the account of the manuſcripts in the 
imperial library at Vienna, by Lambecius; 
or of the Arabic manuſcripts m the Eſcu- 


rial library, by Michael Caſiri. 
| Lid. 
y 173. Modern Critics of the Exflana- 


tory Kind, commenting Modern Writers 


ok cographers — Grammarians —T ranſ- 
tors. 


Though much hiſtorical explanation has 
been beitowed on the ancient Claſſics, yet 
have the authors of our own country by 
no means been forgotten, having exer- 
ciſed man 
nuity. 
Mr. Thomas Warton (beſides his fine 
edition of 'Theocritus) has given a Curious 
hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry during the mid- 

e eetturies; Mr. Tyrwhit, much accu- 


y critics of learning and inge- 


rate and diverſified erudition upon Chau- 
cer; Mr. Upton, a learned Comment on 
the Fairy Queen of Spenſer: Mr. Addiſon, 


many polite and elegant Spectators on the 
Conduct and Beauties of the Paradiſe Loſt; 


Dr. Warton, an Eſſay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope, a work filled with ſpe- 
culations, in a taſte perfectly pure. The 
lovers of literature would not forgive me, 
were I to omit that ornament of her ſex 
and country, the critic and patroneſs of our 
illuſtrious Shakeſpeare, Mrs. Montagu, 
For the honour of criticiſm not only the 
divines already mentioned, but others alſo, 
of rank ſtill ſuperior, have beſtowed their 
labours upon our capital poets (Shake- 
ſpeare, Milton, Cowley, Pope) ſuſpend- 
ing for a while their ſeverer ſtudies, to re- 
lax in theſe regions of genius and imagi- 
nation. 

The Dictionaries of Minſhew, Skinner, 
Spelman, Sumner, Junius, and Johnſon, 
are all well known, and juſtly eſteemed. 
Such is the merit of the laſt, that our lan- 
guage does not poſſeſs a more copious, 
learned, and valuable work. For gram- 
matical knowledge we ought to mention 
with diſtinction the learned prelate, Dr. 
Lowth, biſhop of London; whoſe admira- 
ble tract on the Grammar of the Engliſh 
language every lover of that language 
ought to ſtudy and underſtand, if he would 
write, or even ſpeak it, with purity and 
preciſion. 

Let my counrymen too reflect, that in 
ſtudying a work upon this ſubject, they are 
not only ſtudying a language in which it 
becomes them to be knowing, but a lan- 
guage which can boaſt of as many good 
books as any among the living or modern 
languages of Europe. The writers, born 
and educated in a free country, have been 


left for years to their native freedom. 


Their pages have been never defiled with 
an index expurgatorius, nor their ge- 
nius ever ſhackled with the terrors of an 
inquifition, 

May this invaluable privilege never be 
impaired either by the hand of power, or 
by hcentious abule ! Ibid. 


$ 174. On Tron/lators. 


Perhaps with the critics juſt deſcribed I 
ought to arrange Tranſlators, if it.be true 
that tranſlation is a ſpecies of explanation, 
which differs no otherwiſe from explana- 


tory comments, than that theſe attend to 


parts, while tranſlation goes to the whole. 
Now as Tranſlators are infinite, and ma- 


ny of them (to borrow a phraſe from ſportſ- 
men) 
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men) unqualified perſons, I ſhall enumerate 
only a few, and thoſe ſuch as for their me- 
rits have been deſervedly eſteemed. 

Of this number I may very truly reckon 
Meric Caſaubon, the tranſlator of Marcus 
Antoninus ; Mrs. Carter, the tranſlator of 
Epictetus; and Mr. Sydenham, the tranſ- 
lator of many of Plato's Dialogues. All 
theſe ſeem to have accurately underſtood 
the original language from which they 
tranſlated. But that is not all. The au- 
thors tranſlated being philoſophers, the 
tranſlators appear to have ſtudied the ſtyle 
of their philoſophy, well knowing that in 
ancient Greece every ſect of philoſophy, 
Uke every ſcience and art, had a language 
of its own *. _ 

To theſe may be added the reſpectable 
names of Melmoth and of Hampton, of 
Franklin and of Potter; nor ſhould I omit 
a few others, whoſe labours have been ſimi- 
lar, did I not recollect the trite, though ele- 
gant admonition : 
fugit irreparabile tempus, 

Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. VIR G. 
Harris, 


I 175. Riſe of the third Species of Criti- 
ciſm, the Correctiue - practiſed by the An- 
cients, but much more by the Moderns ; and 
why. | 
But we are now to enquire after ano- 

ther ſpecies of Criticiſm. All ancient 

books, having been preſerved by tranſ- 
cription, were liable, through ignorance, 
negligence, or fraud, to be corrupted in 
three different ways, that is to ſay, by 
retrenchings, by additians, and by altera- 
dions. 

To remedy theſe evils, a third ſort of 

iticiſm aroſe, and that was Criticiſm 

Corrective. The buſineſs of this at firſt 

was painfully to collate all the various co- 

pies of authority, and then, from amidſt 
the variety of readings thus collected, to 
eftabliſh, by good reaſons, either the true, 
or the moſt probable, In this ſenſe we 
may call ſuch criticiſm not only corrective 

But authoritative. | 
As the number of theſe corruptions muſt 

needs have increaſed by length of time, 

hence it has happened that corrective cri- 
ticiſm has become much more neceſſary in 
theſe later ages, than it was in others more 


ancient. Not but that even in ancient days 


various readings have been noted. Of this 
kind there are a multitude in the text of 


Ses Hermes, p. 269, 270. 
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Homer; a fact not fingular, when we con. 
ſider his great antiquity. In the Com- 
ments of Ammonius and Philoponus u 
Ariſtotle, there is mention 2 of ſeve. 
ral in the text of that philoſopher, which 
theſe his commentators compare and exz. 
mine. 

We find the ſame in Aulus Gellius, 3; 
to the Roman authors; where it is withal 
remarkable, that, even in that early pe. 
riod, much ſtreſs is laid upon the authority 
of ancient manuſcripts, a reading in Ci. 
cero being juſtified from a copy made by 
his learned freed-man, Tiro: and a read. 
ing in Virgil's Georgics, from a book 
_— had once belonged to Virgil's fa 
mily. 

But ſince the revival of literature, 10 
correct has been a buſineſs of much more 
latitude, having continually employed, for 
two centuries and a half, both the pains of 
the moſt laborious, and the wits of the mot 
acute. Many of the learned men before 
enumerated were not only famous as hiſ. 
torical critics, but as corrective alſo. Such 
were the two Scaligers (of whom one has 
been already mentioned, 5 171.) the two 
Caſaubons, Salmoſius, the Heinſii, Græ- 
vius, the Gronovii, Burman, Kuſter, Waſſe, 
Bentley, Pearce, and Markland. In the 
ſame claſs, and in a rank highly eminent, I 
place Mr. 'Toupe of Cornwall, who in his 
Emendations upon Suidas, and his edition 
of Longinus, has ſhewn a critical acumen, 
and a compaſs of learning, that may juſtly 


arrange him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


ſcholars. Nor muſt I forget Dr. Taylor, 
reſidentiary of St. Paul's, nor Mr. Upton, 
prebendary of Rocheſter. The former, by 
his edition of Demoſthenes, (as far as hs 
lived to carry it) by his Lyſias, by his 
Comment on the Marmor Sandvicenſe, and 
other critical pieces; the latter, by his 
correct and elegant edition, in Greek and 
Latin, of Arrian's Epictetus (the firſt of 
the kind that had any pretenſions to be 
called complete), have rendered themſelves, 
as Scholars, laſting ornaments of their 
country. Theſe two valuable men were 
the friends of my youth; the companions 
of my ſocial, as well as my literary hours. 
I admired them for their erudition; 1 
loved them for their virtues; they are now 
no more — 


His ſaltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Mune re VIRGs 


Thid. 
$ 176, 
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176. Criticiſm may have been abuſed yet 
defended, as of the laſt Importance to the 
Cauſe of Literature. 


But here was the misfortune of this laſt 
ſpecies of criticiſm. The beſt of things 
may paſs into abuſe. There were nume- 
r0us corruptions in many of the fineſt au- 
thors, which neither ancient editions, nor 
manuſcripts, could heal. What then was 
o be done? Were forms ſo fair to remain 
disfigured, and be ſeen for ever under ſuch 
apparent blemiſhes ?—< No (ſays a critic,) 
« Conjecture can cure all— Conjecture, 
« whoſe performances are for the moſt part 
« more certain than any thing that we can 
« exhibit from the authority of manu- 
« ſcripts.” —We will not aſk, upon this 
wonderful aſſertion, how, if ſo certain, can 
it be called conjecture? ' Tis enough to 
obſerve (be it called as it may) that this 
ſpirit of conjecture has too often paſſed into 
an intemperate exceſs: and then, whatever 
it may have boaſted, has done more miſ- 
chief by far than good. Authors have been 
taken in hand, like anatomical ſubjects, 
only to diſplay the ſkill and abilities of the 
artiſt; ſo that the end of many an edition 
ſeems often to have been no more than to 
exhibit the great ſagacity and erudition of 
2n editor. The joy of the taſk was the 
honour of mending, while corruptions were 
tought with a more than common atten- 
tion, as each of them afforded a teſtimony 
to the editor and his art. 

And here I beg leave, by way of di- 
greſſion, to relate a ſhort ſtory concerning 
a noted empiric. © Being once in a ball- 
« room crowded with company, he was 

* aſked by a gentleman, what he thought 
_ © of ſuch a lady? was it not pity that ſhe 
« ſquinted ?— Squint ! Sir!“ replied the 
doctor, * I wiſh every lady in the room 
ſquinted; there is not a man in Europe 
** can cure ſquinting but myſelf? — 

But to return to our ſubject—well in- 
deed would it be for the cauſe of letters, 
were this bold conjeCtural ſpirit confined to 
works of ſecond rate, where, let it change, 
expunge, or add, as happens, it may be 
tolerably ſure to leave matters as they 
were; or if not much better, at leaſt not 
much worſe, But when the divine geniuſes 
of higher rank, whom we not only ap- 
plaud, but in a manner revere, when theſe 
come to be attempted by petulant correc- 
tors, and to be made the ſubje& of their 
wanton caprice, how can we but exclaim, 
wich a kind of religious abhorrence, 


——procul! O!] procul eſte profani ! | 
X 
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Theſe ſentiments may be applied even 
to the celebrated Bentley. It would have 
become that able writer, though in litera- 
ture and natural abilities among the firſt 
of his age, had he been more temperate 
in his criticiſm upon the Paradiſe Loſt; 
had he not fo repeatedly and injuriouſſy 
offered violence to its author, from an af 
feed ſuperiority, to which he had no pre- 
tence. But the rage of conjecture ſeems 
to have ſeized him, as that of jealouſy did 
Medea: a rage which ſhe confeſt herſelf 
unable to reſiſt, although ſhe knew the 
miſchiefs it would prompt her to per- 
petrate. | 

And now to obviate an unmerited cen- 
ſure, (as if I were an enemy to the thing, 
from being an enemy to its abuſe) I would 
have it remembered, it is not either with 
criticiſm or critics that I preſume to find 
fault. 'The art, and its profeſſors, while 
they practiſe it with temper, I truly ho- 
nour ; and think, that were it not for their 
acute and learned labours, we ſhould be 
in danger of degenerating into an age of 
dunces. 

Indeed critics (if I may be allowed the 
metaphor) are a ſort of maſters of the ce- 
remony in the court of letters, through 
whoſe aſſiſtance we are introduced into 
ſome of the firſt and beſt company. Should 
we ever, therefore, by idle prejudices againſt 
pedantry, verbal accuracies, and we know 
not what, come to ſlight their art, and re- 
ject them from our favour, it is well if we 
do not flight alſo thoſe Claſſics with whom 
criticiſm converſes, becoming content to 
read them in tranſlations, or (what 1s ſtill 
worſe) in tranſlations of tranſlations, or 
(what 1s worſe even than that) not to read 
them at all. And I will be bold to aſſert, 
if that ſhould ever happen, we fhall ſpeedily 
return into thoſe days of darkneſs, out of 
which we happily emerged upon the revival 
of ancient literature. Harris. 


& 177. The Epic Writers came fert. 

It appears, that not only in Greece, but 
in other countries more barbarous, the fir ik 
writings were in metre, and of an epic caſt, 
recording wars, battles, heroes, ghoſts ; the 
marvellous always, and often the incredi- 
ble. Men ſeemed to have thought, that 
the higher they ſoared the more important 
they ſhould appear; and that the common 
lite, which they then lived, was a thing too 
contemptible to merit imitation. 
Hence it followed, that it was not till 
this common life was rendered reſpectable 
by more refined and poliſhed manners, that 
men 
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men thought it might be copied, ſo as to © nected appearing to feel for him, 


in them applauſe. 
we in Greece itſelf, tragedy had at- 


tained its maturity many years before co- 
medy, as may be ſeen by comparing the 
e of Sophocles and Euripides with that 
of Philemon and Menander. 
For ourſelves, we ſhall find moſt of our 


| firſt poets prone to a turgid bombaſt, and 


moſt of our firſt proſaic writers to a pe- 
dantic ſtiffneſs; which rude ſtyles gradu- 
ally improved, but reached not a claſſical 
purity ſooner than Tillotſon, Dryden, Ad- 
Hon, Shafteſbury, Prior, Pope, Atterbury, 
&c. &C. Harris. 


$ 178. Nothing excellent in literary Per- 
formances happens from Chance. 


As to what is aſſerted ſoon after upon 
the efficacy of cauſes in works of ingenuity 


and art, we think in general, that the effect 


muſt always be proportioned to its cauſe. 
It is hard for him, who reaſons attentively, 
to refer to chance any ſuperlative produc- 
don. ä 
Effects indeed ſtrike us, when we are not 
thinking about the cauſe; yet may we be 
aſſured, if we reflect, that a cauſe there is, 
and that too a cauſe intelligent and ra- 
tional. Nothing would perhaps more con- 
tribute to give us a taſte truly critical, than 
on every occaſion to inveſtigate this cauſe, 
and to aſk ourſelves, upon feeling any un- 
common effect, why we are thus delight- 
ed; why thus affected; why melted into 
pity ; why made to ſhudder with horror? 
Till this <vhy 1s well anſwered, all is 
darkneſs, and our admiration, like that 
of the vulgar, founded upon IR" 
| Tbid. 


$ 179. The Canes or R-aſins of ſuch Ex- 


cellence, 


To explain, by a few examples, that are 
known to all, and for that reaſon here al- 
Iedged, becauſe they are known. 

f am ſtruck with the night- ſcene in Vir- 
gil's fourth Aneid—< The univerſal ſilence 
c“ throughout the globe—the ſweet reſt of 
“ its various inhabitants, ſoothing their 
« cares and forgetting their labours—the 
« unhappy Dido alone reſtleſs ; reſtleſs, 
& agitated with impetuous paſſions.” — 
En. iv. 522. | 

I am affected with the ſtory of Regu- 
lus, as painted by Weſt—< I he crowd of 
* anxious friends, perſuading him not to 
« return—his wife fainting through ſenſi- 
« bility and fear—perſons the leaſt con- 


9 


« himſelf unmoved, inexorable, and fterq”» 
Horat. Carm. L. iii. Od. 5. 
Without referring to theſe deeply tragic 
ſcenes, what charms has muſic, When , 
maſterly band paſs unexpectedly from loud 
to ſoft, or from ſeft to loud !--When the 
ſyſtem changes from the greater third to 
the leſs ; or reciprocally, when it change, 
from this laſt to the former. | 
All theſe effects have a ſimilar and well 
known cauſe, the amazing force which con. 
traries acquire, either by juxta-poſition, or 
by quick ſucceſſion. Ibid, 


F 180. Why Contraries have this Efe@. 


But we aſk ſtill farther, Why have con- 
traries this force? We anſwer, Becauſe, 
of all things which differ, none differ ſo 
widely. Sound differs from darkneſs, but 
not ſo much as from ſilence ; darkneſs dif. 
fers from ſound, but not ſo much as from 
light. In the ſame intenſe manner differ 
repoſe and reſtleſſneſs; felicity and mi- 
ſery; dubious ſolicitude and firm reſolu- 
tion; the epic and the comic; the ſublime 
and the * en | 

And why differ contraries thus widely ? 
— Becauſe while attributes, ſimply different, 
may co-exilt in the ſame ſubject, contra- 
ries cannot co-cxiſt, but always deſtroy 
one another. 'Thus the ſame marble may 
be both white and hard ; but the ſame 
marble cannot be both white and black, 
And hence ut follows, that as their diffe- 
rence is more intenſe, ſo is our recognition 
of them more vivid, and our impreſſions 
more permanent. 

This effect of contraries is evident even 
in objects of ſenſe, where imagination and 
intelle& are not in the leaſt concerned. 
When we paſs (for example) from a hot- 
houſe, we feel the common air more in- 
tenſely cool; when we paſs from a dark 
cavern, we feel the common light of the 


day more intenſely glaring. 


But to proceed to inſtances of another 
and a very different kind. 

Few ſcenes are more affecting than the 
taking of Troy, as deſcribed in the ſecond 
Eneid — “ the apparition of Hector to 
« Eneas, when afleep, GRE. to him 
c the commencement of that direful event 
« — the diſtant lamentations, heard by 
« Fneas as he awakes—his aſcending the 
e houſe-top, and viewing the city in flames 
« —his friend Pentheus, eſcaped from de- 
« ſtruction, and relating to him their wretch- 
« ed and deplorable condition— Eneas, 

| | : 6c with 


& with a few friends, fuſhing into the thick - 
« eft danger — their various ſucceſs, till 
« they all periſh, but himſelf and two more 
« the affecting ſcenes of horror and pity 
« at Priam's palace—a ſon ſlain at his fa- 
« ther's feet; and the immediate maſſacre 
« of the old monarch himſelf—Eneas, on 
« ſeeing this, inſpired with the memory of 
« his own father—his reſolving to return 
« home, having now loſt all his compa- 
« nions—his ſeeing Helen in the way, and 
« his deſign to diſpatch ſo wicked a woman 
„Venus interpoſing, and ſhewing him 
« (by removing the film from his eyes) 
« the moſt ſublime though moſt dieful, of 
« all ſights; the Gods themſelves buſied 
in Troy's deſtruction; Neptune at one 
« employ, Juno at another, Pallas at a 
« third—lIt is not Helen (ſays Venus) 
« but the gods, that are the authors of 
« your country's ruin—it is their incle- 
“ mency, &Cc.” 

Not leſs folemn and awful, though leſs 
leading to pit y, is the commencement of 
the fixth Eneid—“ the Sibyl's cavern— 
« her frantic geſtures, and prophecy—the 
| « requeſt of Eneas to deſcend to the ſhades 
« —her anſwer, and information about the 
« loſs of one of his friends—the fate of 
« poor Miſenus—his funeral—the golden 
« bough diſcovered, a preparatory cir- 
« cumſtance for the deſcent—the ſacrifice 
« —the ground bellowing under their feet 
« —the woods in motion—the dogs of He- 
« cate howling—the actual deſcent, in all 
ce its particulars of the marvellous, and the 
« terrible.“ 

If we paſs from an ancient author to a 
modern, what ſcene more ftriking than the 
firſt ſcene in Hamlet ?—< The ſolemnity 
« of the time, a ſevere and pinching night 
„ —the ſolemnity of the place, a platform 
for a guard — the guards themſelves ; 
« and their appoſite diſcourſe - yonder ſtar 
in ſuch a poſition; the bell then beat- 
ing one — when deſcription is exhauſted, 
the thing itſelf appears, the Ghoſt enters.“ 
; From Shakſpeare the tranſition to Mil- 
= fon 15 natural. What pieces have ever 
met a more juſt, as well as univerſal ap- 
Plauſe, than his L' Allegro and II Penſe- 
roſo?— The firit, a combination of every 
mncident that is lively and chearful ; the 
ſecond, of every incident that is melanchol 

and ſerious: the materials of each colledted, 
according to their character, from rural life, 
from city life, from muſic, from poetry; in 


a word, from every part of nature, and every 
Part of art, | 
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To paſs from poetry to painting the 
Crucifixion of Palycrates by Salvator Ro- 
ſa, is © a moſt affecting repreſentation of 
«* various human figures, ſeen under diffe- 
* rent modes of horror and pity, as they 
« contemplate a dreadful ſpectacle, the 
« crucifixion above - mentioned.” The 
Aurora, of Guido, on the other ſide, is 
« one of thoſe joyous exhibitions, where 
te nothing is ſeen but youth and beauty, in 
te every attitude of elegance and grace.“ 
The former picture in poetry would have 
been a deep Penſeroſo; the latter, a moſt 
pleaſing pe, animated Allegro. | 

And to what cauſe are we to refer theſe 
laſt enumerations of ſtriking effects? 

To a very different one from the for- 
mer — not to an oppoſition of contrary 
incidents, but to a concatenation or ac- 
cumulation of many that are ſimilar and 
congenial. | 

And why have concatenation and accu- 
mulation ſuch a force? From theſe moſt. 
{imple and obvious truths, that many things 
ſimilar, when added together, will be more 
in quantity than any ot them taken ſingly z 
—conlequently, that the more things are 
thus added, the greater will be their effect. 

We have mentioned at the ſame time 
both accumulation and concatenation ; be- 
cauſe in painting, the objects, by exiſting 
at once, are accumulated ; in poetry, as 
they exiſt by ſucceſſion, they are not accus 
mulated but concatenated. Yet, through 
memory and imagination, even theſe alſo 
derive an accumulative force, being pre- 
ſerved from paſling away by thoſe admir- 
able faculties, till, ike many pieces of me- 
tal melted together, they collectively form 
one common magnitude, 

It muſt be farther remembered, there 1s 
an accumulation of things analogous, even 
when thoſe things are the objects of diffe- 
rent faculties. For example As are paſ- 
ſionate geſtures to the eye, ſo are paſſion- 
ate tones to the ear; ſo are paſſionate 
ideas to the imagination. To feel the 
amazing force of an accumulation like 
this, we muſt ſee ſome capital actor, acting 
the drama of ſome capital poet, where all 
the powers of both are aſſembled at the 
ſame iaſtant. | 

And thus have we endeavoured, by a few 
obvious and eaſy examples, to explain what 
we mean by the words, © ſeeking the cauſe 
« or reaſon, as often as we feel works of 
« art and mgenuity to affect us.“ See 

& 107. 178, Harris. 
3 98181. 
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$ 181. Advice to a Beginner in the Art of 


Criticiſm. 

If I might adviſe a beginner in this ele- 
gant purſuit, it ſhould be, as far as poſlible, 
to recur for principles to the moſt plain 
and ſimple truths, and to extend every 
theorem, as he advances, to its utmoſt lati- 
tude, ſo as to make it ſuit, and include, the 
greateſt number of poſlible caſes. 

I would adviſe him farther, to avoid ſub- 
tle and far-fetched refinement, which. as it 
is for the moſt part adverſe to perſpicuity 
and truth, may ſerve to make an able So- 
phiſt, but never an able Critic. 

A word more—] would adviſe a young 
Critic, in his contemplations, to turn his 
eye rather to the praiſe-worthy than the 
blameable; that is, to inveſtigate the cauſes 
of praiſe, rather than the cauſes of blame. 
For though an uninformed beginner may, 
in a ſingle inſtance, happen to blame pro- 
perly, it is more than probable, that in the 
next he may fail, and incur the cenſure 
paſſed upon the criticiſing cobler, Ne jutor 


ultra crepidam. Harris. 


§ 182. On Numerous Compoſition. 


As Numerous Compoſition ariſes from 
a juſt arrangement of words, ſo is that ar- 
rangement juſt, when formed upon their 
verbal quantity. 

Now if we ſeek for this verbal quantity 
in Greek and Latin, we ſhall find that, 
while thoſe two languages were in purity, 
their verbal quantity was in purity alſo. 
Every ſyllable had a meaſure of time, either 
long or ſhort, defined with preciſion either 
by 1ts conſtituent vowel, or by the relation 
of that vowel to other letters adjoining. 
Syllables thus characterized, when com- 
bined, made a foot; and feet thus charac- 
terized, when combined, made a verſe: fo 
that while a particular harmony exiſted in 
or part, a general harmony was dif- 
tuſed through the whole. 

Pronunciation at this period being, like 
other things, perfect, accent and quantity 
were accurately diſtinguiſhed ; of which 
diſlinction, familiar then, though now ob- 


ſcure, we venture to ſuggeſt the following 


explanation. We compare quantity to mu- 
ſical tones differing in long and ſhort, as, 
upon whatever line they ſtand, a ſemibrief 
differs from a minim. We compare ac- 
cent to muſical tones differing in high and 
low, as D upon the third line differs from 
G upon the firſt, be its length the ſame, 
or be it longer or ſhorter. 
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And thns things continued for a ſuecel. 
ſion of centuries, from Homer and Heſiod 
to Virgil and Horace, during which inter. 
val, if we add a trifle to its end, all the 
truly claſſical poets, both Greek and Latin, 
flouriſhed. 

Nor was proſe at the ſame time neg. 
lected. Penetrating wits diſcovered thi 
alſo to be capable of numerous compoj. 
tion, and founded their ideas upon the fad. 
lowing reaſonings. 

Though they allowed that proſe ſhould 
not be ſtrictly metrical (for then it would 
be no longer proſe, but poetry); yet a 
the ſame time they aſſerted, if it had ng 
Rhythm at all, ſuch a vague effuſion 
would of courſe fatigue, and the reader 
would ſeek in vain for thoſe returning 
pauſes, ſo helpful to his reading, and 1 
grateful to his ear. Ibid. 


& 187 . On other Decorations of Proſe be. 
fides Proſaic Feet; as Alliteration, 


Beſides the decoration of Profaic Feet, el 
there are other decorations, admiſſible into if 
Engliſh compoſition, ſuch as Alliteration, by 
and Sentences, eſpecially the Period. W 

Firſt therefore for the firſt; I mean mn 
Alliteration. In 

Among the claſſics of old, there is ng 
finer "ufiration of this figure, than Lu- 
cretius's deſcription of thoſe bleſt abodes, — 
where his gods, detached from providential W 
cares, ever lived in the fruition of divine 
ſerenity. A 

cc 
Apparet divum numen, ſedeſque quietæ, « 
Quas 1 concutiunt venti, neque nubila nim- = 
18 a 
Aſpergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina * 
Cana cadens violat, ſemperque innubilus ther - 
Iategit, et large diffuſo lumine ridet. ce 
Lucret. III. 18. 4 

The ſublime and accurate Virgil did not 
contemn this decoration, though he uſed 0 
with ſuch pure, unaffected ſimplicity, that le 
we often feel its force without contem— h 


plating the cauſe. Take one inſtance out 
of infinite, with which his works abound. 


Aurora interea miſeris mortalibus almam 
Extulerat lucem, referens opera atque labore 
An. XI. V. 183. 


To Virgil we may add the ſuperior al- 
thority of Homer. 
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ample of the figure here mentioned, but 
calls it by a Greek name, ITAPHXHEIZ. 
Cicero has tranſlated the above verſes 
elegantly, and given us too Alliteration, 
though not under the ſame letters, 


Qui miſer in campis errabat ſolus Alzis, 
Iple ſuum cor edens, hominum veſtigia vitans. 
Cie. 


Ariſtotle knew this figure, and called it 
HIAPOMOINEIZ, a name perhaps not ſo 
preciſe as the other, becauſe it rather ex- 
preſſes reſemblance in general, than that 
which ariſes from ſound in particular. His 
example is — ATPON yag i2av, APTON 
gag abr. 1 ; ; 

The Latin rhetoricians ſtiled it Anno- 
minatio, and give us examples of ſimilar 
character. 

But the moſt ſingular fact is, that ſo 


early in our own hiſtory, as the reign of 


Henry the ſecond, this decoration was 
eſteemed and cultivated both by the Eng- 
liſh and the Welch. So we are informed 
by Giraldus Cambrenſis, a contemporary 
writer, who, having firſt given the Welch 
inſtance, ſubjoins the Engliſh in the follow- 


ing verſe — 
God is together Gammen and Wifedome. 


—that is, God 1s at once both joy and 
wiſdom. 

He calls the figure by the Latin name 
Annominatio, and adds, „that the two 
© nations were ſo attached to this verbal 
© ornament in every high-finiſhed com- 
« poſition, that nothing was by them 
« eſteemed elegantly delivered, no diction 
« conſidered but as rude and ruſtic, if it 
* were not firſt amply refined with the 
* poliſhing art of this figure. 

"Tis perhaps from this national taſte of 
Ours, that we derive many proverbial ſimi- 
les, which, if we except the ſound, ſeem to 
have no other merit—Fine as five-pence 
Round as a Robin—&c. 

Even Spenſer and Shakſpeare adopted 
the practice, but then it was in a manner 
ſuitable to ſuch geniuſes. 


Spenſer ſays— 


For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could ſave the ſon of Thetis from to die; 
But that blind bard did him immortal make 
With verſes dipt in dew of Caſtilie. 


Shakſpeare ſays— 


i i Had my ſ weet Harry had but half their numbers, 
Reel * day might 1, hanging on Hotſpur's neck, 
are talked, & c. Hen. IVth, Part ad, Act 29. 
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Milton followed them. 


For eloquence, the ſoul; ſong charms the ſenſe 
P. L. II. 556. 


and again, 


Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upheav'd 
His vaſtneſs— P. L. VII. 471. 


From Dryden we ſelect one example 
out of many, for no one appears to have 
employed this figure more frequently, or, 
like Virgil, with greater ſimplicity ànd 
ſtrength. 55 


Better to hunt in fields for health unbough!, 

Thau fee the doctor for a nauſeous draug'!it. 

The wiſz for cure on exerciſe depend; 

God never made his work for man to mend. 
DR. Fables. 


9 * 


Pope ſings in his Dunciad 


'Twas chatt'ring, grinning, mouthing, jabb'ring 

all; | | 
And noiſe, and Norton; brangling, and Brevall; 
Dennis, and diſſonance — 


* 


Which lines, though truly poetical and 
humorous, may be ſuſpected by ſome to 
ſhew their art too conſpicuouſly, and too 
nearly to reſemble that verſe of old En- 
nius 


O! tite, tute, tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tuliſti. 
Script. ad Herenn. L iv. ſ. 18. 


Gray begins a ſublime Ode, 


Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king, &c. 


We might quote alſo Alliterations from 
proſe writers, but thoſe we have alledged 
we think ſufficient. Harris. 


§ 184. On the Period. 


Nor is elegance only to be found in 
ſingle words, or in ſingle feet; it may be 
found, when we put them together, in our 
peculiar mode of putting them. Tis out 
of words and feet thus compounded, that 
we form ſentences, and among ſentences 
none ſo ſtriking, none ſo pleaſing as the 
Period. The reaſon is, that, while other 
ſentences are indefinite, and (like a geome- 
trical right line) may be produced indefinite- 
ly, the Period (like a circular line) is al- 
ways circumſcribed, returns, and terminates 
at a given point. In other words, while other 
ſentences, by the help cf common copu- 
latives, have a fort of boundleſs effuſion ; 
the conſtituent parts of a Period have a 
ſort of reflex umon, in which union the 
ſentence is ſo far complete, as neither to 
require, nor even to admit, a farther ex- 
tenhon. Readers find a pleaſure in this 

T 2 grateful 
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grateful circuit, which leads them ſo agree- 
ably to an acquiſition of knowledge, 
The author, if he may be permitted, 
would refer, by way of illuſtration, to the 
beginnings of his Hermes, and his phi- 
loſophical arrangements, where ſome at- 
tempts have been made in this periodical 
Kyle. He would refer alſo, for much more 
illuſtrious examples, to the opening of Ci- 


cero's Offices; to that of the capital Ora- 


tion of Demoſthenes concerning the Crown; 
and to that of the celebrated Panegyric, 
made (if he may be ſo called) by the father 
of Periods, Iſocrates. 5 

Again — every compound ſentence is 
compounded of other ſentences more ſim- 
ple, which, compared to one another, have 
4 3 of length. Now it is 
id general a good rule, that among theſe 
conſtituent ſentences, the laſt (if poſſible) 
ſhould be equal to the firſt; or if not 
equal, then rather longer than ſhorter. 
The reaſon is, that without a ſpecial cauſe, 
abrupt concluſions: are offenſive, and the 
reader, like a traveller quietly purſuing 
his journey, finds an unexpected precipice, 
where he is diſagreeably ſtopt. | 


Harris. 


$ 185. Ox Monellables. 


It has been called a fault in our lan- 
guage, that it abounds in Monoſyllables. 
As theſe, in too lengthened a ſuite, diſ- 
race a compoſition, Lord Shafteſbury, 
who ſtudied purity of ſtyle with great at- 
tention) limited their number to nine; and 
was careful, in his Characteriſtics, to con- 
form to his own law. Even in Latin too 
many of them were condemned by Quinc- 
tian, | 

Above all, care ſhould be had, that a 
ſentence end not with a crowd of them, 
thoſe eſpecially of the vulgar, untunable 
fort, ſuch as, © to ſet it up,” to « get by 
and by at it,“ &c. for theſe diſgrace a 
ſentence that may be otherwiſe laudable, 
and are like the rabble at the cloſe of ſome 
pompous cavalcade. Tbid. 


& 186. Authorities alledged. 


*T was by theſe, and other arts of ſimilar 
ſort, that authors m diſtant ages have cul- 
tivated their ſtyle. Looking upon know- 
3 (if I may be allowed the alluſion) to 
paſs into the manſions of the mind through 
language, they were careful (if I may 
purſue the metaphor) not to offend in the 
veſtibule, They did not eſteem it par- 


donable to deſpiſe the public ear, when 


they ſaw the love of numbers fo univerſ, 
diffuſed. Ky 
Nor were they diſcouraged, as if they 
thought their labour would be loſt, In 
theſe more refined, but yet popular ary, 
they knew the amazing difference between 
the power to execute, and the power to 
judge: that to execute was the joint effort 
of genius and of habit; a painful acqui. 
ſition, only attainable by the few; — 00 
Judge, the ſimple effort of that plain but 
common ſenſe, imparted by Providence in 
ſome degree to every one. Lid. 


$ 187. Objefors anſwered. 


Bat here methinks an objector demands 
—* And are authors then to compoſe, and 
« form their treatiſes by rule ?—Are they 
« to balance periods? — To ſcan pzans 
« and cretics ?—To affect alliterations | 
« To enumerate monoſyllables ? &c.” 

If, in anſwer to this objector, it ſhould 
be ſaid, They ought; the permiſſion ſhould 
at leaſt be tempered with much caution, 
Theſe arts are to be fa blended with a 
pure but common ſtyle, that the reader, as 
he proceeds, may only feel their Jatent 
force. If ever they become glaring, they 
degenerate into affectation; an extreme 
more diſguſting, becauſe leſs natural, than 
even the vulgar language of an unpoliſhed 
clown. "Tis in writing, as in acting — 
The beſt writers are like our late admired 
Garrick—And how did that able genius 
employ his art ?—Not by a vain oftenta- 
tion of any one of its powers, but by a la- 
tent uſe of them all in ſuch an enhition 
of nature, that while we were 5: cient in & 
theatre, and only beholiing an actor, we? 
could not help thinking ourſelves in Den- 
mark with Ilamlet, or in Boiworth field 
with Richard, Lid. 


$ 188, When the Habit is once gained, vo- 
thing /o eaſy as Practice. 


There is another objection ſtill, —Theie 
ſpeculations may be called minutiæ; things 
partaking at beſt more of the elegant than 
of the ſolid; and attended with difficulties 
beyond the value of the labour. 

To anſwer this, it may be obſerved, that 
when habit is once gained, nothing ſo eal) 
as practice. When the ear is once habi- 
tuated to theſe verbal rhythms, it forms 
them ſpontaneouſly, without attention or 
labour. If we call for inſtances, whit 
more eaſy to every ſmith, to every car- 
penter, to every common mechanic, * 


ee eee eee. 
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the ſeveral energies of their proper arts ? 
How little do even the rigid laws of verſe 


obſtruct a genius truly poetic ? How little 


did they cramp a Milton, a Dryden, or a 


Pope? Cicero writes, that Antipater the 
Sion 


nian could pour forth Hexameters ex- 
tempore, and that, whenever he choſe to 
verſify, words followed him of courſe. 
we may add to Antipater the ancient 
Nhapſodiſts of the Greeks, and the mo- 
dern Improviſatori of the Italians. If 
this then be practicable in verſe, how much 
more ſo in proſe? In proſe, the laws of 
which ſo far differ from thoſe of poetry, 
that we can at any time relax them as we 
find expedient? Nay more, where to re- 
lax them is not only expedient, but even 
neceſſary, becauſe, —_ numerous com- 
poſition may be a requiſite, yet r 
returning rhythm is a thing we ſhould avoid. 

Harris. 


6189. In every Whole, the conſtituent Parts, 
and the Facility of their Coincidence, me- 
rit cur Regard. 


In every whole, whether natural or ar- 
tificial, the conſtituent parts well merit our 
regard, and in nothing more than in the 
facility of their coincidence. If we view 
a landſkip, how pleaſing the harmony be- 
tween hills and woods, between rivers and 
lawns! If we ſele& from this landſkip a 
tree, how well does the trunk correſpond 
with its branches, and the whole of its 
form with its beautiful verdure! If we 
take an animal, for example a fine horſe, 
what a union in his colour, his figure and 
his motions ! If one of human race, what 


more pleaſingly congemal, than when vir- 


tue and genius appear to animate a grace- 
ful figure ? 


——pulchro veniens e corpore virtus ? 


The charm increaſes, if to a graceful fi- 
gure we add a graceful elocution, Elo- 
cution too is heightened ſtill, if it convey 
elegant ſentiments; and theſe again are 
heightened, if cloathed with graceful dic- 
tion, that is, with words which are pure, 
preciſe, and well arranged. id. 


5190. Verbal Decorations not to be called 
Minutiæ. 
We muſt not call theſe verbal decora- 


tions, minutiæ. They are eſſential to the 


beauty, nay to the completion, of the whole, 
Without them the compoſition, though its 
ſentiments may be juſt, is like a picture with 
good drawing, but with bad and deſective 
colonring. 


tion and numerous compoſition, in no leſs 


Theophraſtus; to whom, if more were 


Theſe we are aſſured were the ſentiments 
of Cicero, whom we muſt allow to Have 
been a maſter in his art, and who has am- 
ply and accurately treated verbal decora- 


than two capital treatiſes, (his Orator, and 
his De Oratore) ſtrengthening withal his 
own authority with that of Ariſtotle and 


wanting, we might add the names of De- 
metrius Phalereus, Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus, Dionyſius Longinus, and QuinRt. 
lian. 16id. 


$ 191. Adwice to Readers. 


Whoever reads a perfect or finiſhed 
compoſition, whatever be the language, 
whatever the ſubject, ſhould read it, even 
if alone, both audibly and diſtinctly. 

In a compoſition of this character, not 
only preciſe words are admitted, but words 
metaphorical and ornamental. And far- 
ther—as every ſentence contains a latent 
harmony, ſo is that harmony derived from 
the rhythm of its conſtituent parts. 

A compoſition then like this, ſhould (as 
I ſaid before) be read both diſtinctly 
and audibly ; with due regard to ſtops and 
pauſes; with occaſional elevations and de- 
preſſions of the voice, and whatever elſe 
conltitutes juſt and accurate pronunciation. 
He who, deſpiſing or neglecting, or know- 
ing nothing of all this, reads a work of 
ſuch character as he would read a ſeſſions- 
paper, will not only miſs many beauties of 
the ſtyle, but will probably miſs (which is 
worſe) a large proportion of the ſenſc. 

5 Ibid. 


$ 192. Every whole ſhould have a Begin- 
ning, @ Middle, and an End. The The- 
* ory exemplified in the Georgics of Virgil. 


Let us take for an example the moſt 
highly finiſhed performance among the 
Romans, and that in their molt poliſhed 
period, I mean the Georgics of Virgil. 


Quid faciat lætas ſegetes, quo ſidere terram 

Vertere, Mæcenas, (11) ulmiſque adjungere vites 

Conveniat ; (111) quæ cura boum, qui cultus 
habendo 


Sit pecori; (iv) apibus quanta experientia parcis, 


Hinc canere incipiam, &c.—-Virg. Georg. I. 


In theſe lines, and ſo on (if we conſult the 
original) for forty-two lines incluſive, we 


have the beginning; which beginning in- 


cludes two things, the plan, and the invo- 

cation. 5 
In the four firſt verſes we have the plan, 
ne gradually optxs and becomes 
1 3 . the 
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the whole work, as an acorn, when deve- 
loped, becomes a perfect oak. After this 
comes the invocation, which extends to 
the laſt ofthe forty-two verſes above men- 
tioned. The two together give us the 
true character of a beginning, which, as 
above deſcribed, nothing can precede, and 
which it is neceſſary that ſometlung ſhould 
follow. 

The remaining part of the firſt book, to- 
gether. with the three books following, to 
verſe the 458th of book the fourth, make 
the middle, which alſo has its true charac- 
ter, that of ſucceeding the beginning, 
where we expect ſomething farther ; and 
that of preceding the end, where we ex- 

& nothing more. 

The eight laſt verſes of the poem make 
the end, which, like the beginning, 15 
ſhort, and which preſerves its real charac- 
ter by ſatisfying the reader that all is com- 
plete, and that nothing is to follow. The 
performance is even dated. It finiſhes like 
an epiſtle, giving us the place and time of 
writing; but then giving them in ſuch a 
manner, as they ought to come from Vir- 

il. | 

: But to open our thoughts into a farther 
detail. 
As the poem, from its very name, re- 
ſpects various matters relative to land, 
(Georgica) and which are either immedi- 
ately or meditately connected with it; 
among the variety of theſe matters the 
poem begins from the loweſt, and thence 
advances gradually from higher to higher, 
till, having reached the higheſt, it there 
properly ſtops. 

The firſt book begins from the ſimple 
culture of the earth, and from its humbleſt 
progeny, corn, legumes, flowers, &c. 

It is anobler ſpecies of vegetables which 
employs the ſecond book, where we are 
taught the culture of trees, and, among 
others, of that important pair, the olive 
and the vine. Vet it muſt be remembered, 
that all this is nothing more than the cul 
ture of mere vegetable and inanimate na- 
ture. | . 

It is the third book that the poet riſe 
to nature ſenſitive and animated, when he 
gives us precepts about cattle, horſes, 
weep, &c. | 3 

At length, in the fourth book, when 
matters draw to a concluſion, then it is he 
treats his ſubject in a moral and political 
way. Heno longer purſues the culture of 
the mere brute nature; he then deſcribes, 
as he tells us 5 


— ores, et ſludlia, et populos, et Prælia, &c. 
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for ſuch is the character of his bees, cha. 
truly ſocial and political animals, It ;, 
here he firſt mentions arts, and memg; 

and laws, and families. It is here (cher 
great ſagacity conſidered) he ſuppoſes 3 
portion imparted of a ſublimer principle. 
It is here that every thing vegetable cr 
merely brutal ſeems forgotten, while a 
appears at leaſt human, and ſometime; 
even divine. SN T's 


His quidam ſignis, atque hæc exempla ſecuti 

Eſſe apibus partem divinz mentis, et hauſtus f 

Athet ios dixere : deum namque ite per omiuz; 

Terraſique tractuſque maris, &c. 
; Georg. IV. 2 19. 


When the ſubje& will not permit him to 
proceed farther, he ſuddenly conveys hi; 
reader, by the fable of Ariſtæus, among 
nymphs, heroes, demi-gods, and gods, and 
thus leaves him in company ſuppoſed mar 
than mortal. TR 

This is not only a ſublime concluſion t» 
the fourth book, but naturally leads to 
the concluſion of the whole work ; for he 
does no more after this than ſhortly re. 
capitulate, and elegantly blend his recapi. 
tulating with a compliment to Auguſtus, 

But even this is not all. | 

The dry, didactic character of the 
Georgics, made it neceſſary they ſhould be 
enlivened by epiſodes and digreſſions. It 
has been the art of the poet, that theſe 
epiſodes and digreſſions ſhould be homo- 
geneous: that is, ſhould ſo connect with 


the ſubjeR, as to become, as it were, parts 


of it. On theſe principles every book has 
for its end, what I call an epilogue ; for 
its beginning, an invocation; and for its 
middle, the ſeveral precepts relative to its 
ſubject, I mean huſbandry. Having a be- 
inning, a middle, and an end, every part 
itſelf becomes a ſmaller whole, though, with 
reſpect to the general plan, it is nothing 
more than a part. Thus the human arm, 
with a view to its elbow, its hands, its 
fingers, &c. is as clearly a whole, as it 1s 
ſimply but a part with a view to the entire 
The ſmaller wholes of this divine poem 
may merit ſome attention; by theſe ] mean 
each particular book. UTE N64 
Each book has an invocation. The firit 
invokes the fun, the moon, the various 
rural deities, and laſtly Auguſtus ; the ſe- 
cond invokes Bacchus ; the third, Pales 
and Apollo; the fourth his patron Mzce- 
nas. I do not dwell on theſe invocations, 
much leſs on the parts which follow, tor 
this in fact would be wriung a comment 


upon the poem. But the Epilogues, * 
n eit 


dh e Yard Gund 


their own intrinſic beauty, are too much 
to our purpoſe to be paſſed in filence. 

In the arrangement of them the poet 
ſeems to have purſued ſuch an order, as 
that alternate affections ſhould be alter- 
nately excited ; and this he has done, well 
knowing the importance of that generally 
acknowledged truth, © the force derived 
to contraries by their juxta-poſition or 
ſucceſſion “. The firſt book ends with 
thoſe portents and prodigies, both upon 
earth and in the heavens, which preceded 
the death of the dictator Cæſar. To theſe 
direful ſeenes the epilogue of the ſecond 
book oppoſes the tranquillity and felicity of 
the rural life, which (as he informs us) 
faction and civil diſcord do not uſually 
impair— | 
Non res Romanæ, perituraque regna— 


In the ending of the third book we read 
of a peſtilence, and of nature in devaſta- 
tion; in the fourth, of nature reitored, 
and, by help of the gods, repleniſhed. 

As this concluding epilogue (I mean 
the fable of Ariſtzus) occupies the moſt 
important place; ſo is it decorated ac- 
cordingly with language, events, places, 
and perſonages. 

No language was ever more poliſhed and 
harmonious. 'The deſcent of Ariſtzus to 
his mother, and of Orpheus to the ſhades, 
are events; the watery palace of the Ne- 
reides, the cavern of Proteus, and the 
ſcene of the infernal regions, are places; 
Ariſtzus, old Proteus, Orpheus, Eurydice, 
Cyllene, and her nymphs, are perſonages; 
all great, all ſtriking, all ſublime. 

Let us view theſe epilogues in the poet's 


order, 
I. Civil Horrors. 

II. Rural Tranquillity. 
III. Nature laid waſte. 
IV. Nature reſtored. 
Here, as we have ſaid already, different 
paſſions are, by the ſubjects being alter- 
nate, alternately excited ; and yet withal 
excited ſo judiciouſly, that when the poem 
concludes, and all is at an end, the reader 
leaves off with tranquillity and joy. 


arris. 


\ 193. Exemplified again in the Menexenus 
of PLATo0, 


From the Georgics of Virgil we pro- 
ceed tothe Menexenus of Plato ; the firſt 
being the moſt finiſhed form of a didaRic 


* See before, § 179. 


\ 
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poem, the latter the moſt conſummate 
model of a panegyric oration. 

The Menexenus is a funeral oration 
in praiſe of thoſe brave Athenians, who 
had fallen in battle by generouily aſſert- 
ing the cauſe of their country. Like the 
Georgics, and every other juſt compoſi- 
tion, this oration has a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. 

The beginning is a ſolemn account of 
the deceaſed having received all the le- 
gitimate rights of burial, and of the pro- 

riety of doing them honour not only by 
deeds, but by words; that 1s, not only by 
funeral ceremonies, but by a ſpeech, to 
perpetuate the memory of their magnani- 
mity, and to recommend it to their poſte- 
rity, as an object of imitation. 

As the deceaſed were brave and gal- 
lant men, we are ſhewn by what means 
they came to poſſeſs their character, and 
what noble exploits they perform in con- 
ſequence. | | 

Hence the middle of the oration con- 
tains firſt their origin; next their educa- 
tion and form of government; and laſt of 
all, the conſequence of ſuch an origin 
and education; their heroic atchievements 
from the earlielt days to the time then 
preſent. 

The middle part being thus complete, 
we come to the concluſion, which is per- 
haps the moſt ſublime piece of oratory, 
both for the plan and execution, which 
15 extant, of any age, or in any lan- 
guage, 

By an awful proſopopeia, the deceaſed 
are called up to addreſs the living ; and 
fathers ſlain in battle, to exhort their 
living children; the children ſlain in battle, 
to conſole their hving fathers; and this 
with every idea of manly conſolation, the 
with every generous incentive to a con- 
tempt of death, and a love of their coun- 
try, that the powers of nature or of art 
could ſuggeſt, 

*'Tis here this oration concludes, be- 
ing (as we have ſhewn) a perfect whole, 
executed with all the ſtrength of a ſu- 
blime language, under the management of 
a great and a ſublime genius. 

It theſe ſpeculations appear too dry, 
they may be rendered more pleaſing, if 
the reader would peruſe the two Pieces 
criticized. His labour, he might be aſ- 
ſured, would not be loſt, as he would per- 
uſe two of the fineſt pieces which the two 
fineſt 1 of antiquity produced. ld. 
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5 194. The Theory i Whole and Parts 


concerns ſmall Works as well as great, 


Me cannot however quit this theory con- 
cerning whole and parts, without obſerving, 
that it regards alike both ſmall works and 
great; and that it deſcends even to an 
eſſay, to a ſonnet, to an ode, Theſe mi- 
nuter efforts of genius, unleſs they poſſeſs 
(if I may be pardoned the expreſſion) 
a certain character of Totality, loſe a 
capital pleaſure derived from their union ; 
from an union which, collected in a few 
pertinent ideas, combines them all hap- 
pily under one amicable form, Without 
this union, the production is no better than 
a ſort of vague effuſion, where ſentences 
follow ſentences, and ſtanzas follow ſtan- 
zas, with no apparent reaſon why they 
ſhould be two rather than twenty, or twen- 
ty rather than two. 

If we want another argument for this 
minuter Totality, we may refer to nature, 
which art 1s faid to imitate, Not only 
this univerſe is one ſtupendous whole, but 
Juch alſo 1s a tree, a ſhrub, a flower ; ſuch 
thoſe beings which, without the aid of 

laſſes, even eſcape our perception. And 
f much for Totality (I venture to fami- 
Larize the term) that common and eſſen- 
tial character to every legitimate compoſi- 
tion. DE 1 


$ 195- Op Accuracy. 

There is another charaQter left, which, 
though foreign to the preſent purpoſe, 1 
venture to mention ; and that is the cha- 
rater of Accuracy. Every work ought 
to be as accurate as poſlible. And yet, 
though this apply to works of every kind, 
there is a difference whether the work be 
reat or ſmall. In greater works (ſuch as 
hiſtories, epic poems, and the like) their 
yer magnitude excuſes incidental defects; 
an 
may be allowed to ſlumber,” It is other- 
wile in ſmaller works, for the very reaſon 
that they are ſmaller. Such, through 
every part, both in ſentiment and diction, 


ſhould be perſpicuous, pure, ſimple, and 
A 


l 

& 1986. On Diction. 

As every ſentiment muſt be expreſt by 
words; the theory of ſentiment naturally 

| leads to that of Diftion. Indeed, the con: 
nection between them is ſo intimate, that 


the ſame ſentiment, where the diction dif- 


fors, is ag different in appearance, as the 
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their authors, according to Horace, 


ſame perſon, dreſt like a peaſant, or dr 
like a 1 And hence we ſee hon 
much diction merits a ſerious attention. 
But this perhaps will be better under. 
ſtood by an example. Take then the ſq. 
lowing—* Don't let a lucky hit flip; i 
you do, be-like you mayn't any more gg 
at it,” The ſentiment (we muſt confe(; 
is expreſt clearly, but the diction ſurely i 
rather vulgar and low. Take it another 
way“ Opportune moments are few and 
fleeting; ſeize them with avidity, or you 
progreſſion will be impeded.” Here the 
diction, though not low, is rather obſcure, 
The words are unuſual, pedantic, and affect. 
ed.——— But what lays Shakſpeare ! 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at che flood, leads on to fortune 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallowW s 
Here the diction is elegant, without being 
vulgar or affected; the words, though com- 
mon, being taken under a metaphor, are 
ſo far eſtranged by this metaphorical uſz, 
that they acquire, through the change, 
competent dignity, and yet, without be- 
coming vulgar, remain intelligible and 
clear, Ibid, 


* 
I 


§ 197. On the Metaphor. 


Knowing the ftreſs laid by the ancient 
critics on the Metaphor, and viewing its 
admirable effects in the decorating ef 
Diction, we think it may merit a farther 


regard. 

There is not perhaps any figure of ſpeech 
ſo pleaſing as the Metaphor. It is at times 
the language of every individual, but, above 
all, 1s peculiar to the man of genius, His 
ſagacity diſcerns not only common analo- 
gies, but thoſe others more remote, which 
eſcape the vulgar, and which, though they 
ſeldom invent, they ſeldom tail to recog- 
nize, when they hear them from perſons 
more ingentous than themſelves. 

It has been ingeniouſly obſerved, that 
the Metaphor took its riſe from the poverty 
of language. Men, not finding upon every 
occaſion words ready made for their ideas, 
were compelled to have recourſe to words 
analogous, and transfer them from their 
original meaning to the meaning then re- 
quired, But though the Metaphor began 
in poverty, it did not end there, When 
the analogy was juſt (and this often hap- 
pened) there was ſomething peculiarly 
pleaſing in what was both new, and yet 
familiar; ſo that the Metaphor was then 
culuyated, not out of neceſſity, but for ol. 

_ 
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nament. It is thus that cloaths were firſt 
aſſumed to defend us againſt the cold, but 
came afterwards to be worn for diſtinction 
and decoration. f 3 

It muſt be obſerved, there is a force in 
the united words, new and familiar. What 
is new, but not familiar, is often unintelli- 

ible ; what is familiar, but not new, is no 
Fetter than common- place. It is in the 
union of the two, that the obſcure and the 
vulgar are happily removed; and it is in 
this union, that we view the character of a 
juſt Metaphor. of 

But after we have fo praiſed the Meta- 

hor, it is fit at length we ſhouldexplain what 
it is; and this we ſhall attempt, as well by 
a deſcription, as by examples. 

« A Metaphor 1s the transferring of a 
«& word from its uſual meaning to an ana- 
« Jogous meaning, and then the employ- 
« ing it agreeab!y to ſuch transfer.“ For 
example the uſual meaning of evening 1s 
the concluſion of the day. But age too 1s 
a concluſion ; the conclufion of human life. 
Now there being an analogy in all conclu- 
ſions, we arrange in order the two we have 
alledged, and ſay, that, as evening is to 
the day, ſo is age to human life. Hence, 
by an eaſy permutation, (which furniſhes 
at once two metaphors) we ſay alternately, 
that evening is the age of the day; and 
that age is the evening of life. 

There are other metaphors equally 
pleaſing, but which we only mention, as 
their analogy cannot be miſtaken. It is 
thus that old men have been called ſtub- 
ble; and the ſtage, or theatre, the mirror 
of human life. 

In language of this ſort there is a double 
ſatisfaction : it is ſtrikingly clear; and yet 
raifed, though clear, above the low and 
vulgar idiom. It is a praiſe too of ſuch 
metaphors, to be quickly comprehended, 
The ſimilitude and the thing illuſtrated are 
commonly diſpatched in a ſingle word, and 
comprehended by an immediate and in- 
ſtantaneous intuition. 
Thus a perſon of wit, being dangerouſly 
ill, was told by his friends, two more phy- 
ſicians were called in. So many! ſays 
he—do they fire then in platoons ? 
| Harris, 


$ 198. Fhat Metaphors the beſt. 
Theſe inſtances may aſſiſt us to diſcover 


What metaphors. may be called the beſt. 
They ought not, in an elegant and polite 
ſtyle (the ſtyle of which we are ſpeaking) 


do be derived from meanings too ſublime ; 


ther turgid, nor enigmaric, nor baſe and 


for then the dition would be turgid and 
bombaſt, Such was the language of that 
t who, deſcribing the footman's flam- 
bains at the end of an opera, ſung or ſaid, 
Now blaz'd a thouſand flaming ſuns, and bade 
Grim night retire 
Nor ought a metaphor to be far-fetched, 
for then 1t becomes an enigma. It was 
thus a gentleman once puzzled his country 
friend, in telling him, by way of compli- 
ment, that he was become a perfect cen- 
taur. His honeſt friend knew nothing of 
centaurs, but being fond of riding, was 
hardly ever off his horſe. 5 
Another extreme remains, the reverſe of 
the too ſublime, and that is, the transfer - 
ring from ſubjects too contemptible. Such 
was the caſe of that poet quoted by Ho- 
race, who to deſcribe winter, wrote 


Jupiter hybernas cans nive conſpuit Alpes. 
(Hor. L. II. Sat. 5.) 

O'er the cold Alps Jove ſpits his hoary ſnow. 

Nor was that modern poet more for- 
tunate, whom Dryden quotes, and who, 
trying his genius upon the ſame ſubje&, 
ſuppoſed winter | 

To periwig with ſnow the baldpate woods. 

With the ſame claſs of wits we may ar- 
range that pleaſant fellow, who, ſpeaking 
of an old lady whom he had affronted, 
gave us in one ſhort ſentence no leſs than 
three choice metaphors. I perceive (ſaid 
he) her back is up;—I muſt curry fa- 
vour—or the fat will be in the fire. 

Nor can we omit that the ſame word, 
when transferred to different ſubjects, pro- 
duces metaphors very different, as to pro- 
priety or impropricty. 

It 1s with propriety that we transfer the 
word to embrace, from human beings to 
things purely ideal. The metaphor ap- 
pears juſt, when we ſay, to embrace a pro- 
poſition; to embrace an offer; to embrace 
an opportunity. Its application perhaps 
was not quite ſo elegant, when the old 
ſteward wrote to his lord, upon the ſubject 
of his farm, that, “ if he met any oxen, he 
© would not fail to embrace them.“ 

If then we are to avoid the turgid, the 
enigmatic, and the baſe or ridiculous, no 
other metaphors are left, but ſuch as may 
be deſcribed by negatives ; ſuch as.are nei- 


ridiculous, | 
Such is the character of many meta- 
phors already alledged; among others 
that of Shakſpeare's, where tides are trans- 
ferred to ſpeedy and determined 3 
or 
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Nor does his b Foy = leſs 


82822 
moralize upon his in the following 
beautiful metaphor, taken from vegetable 
nature. 


This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froſt, a Killing froſt, 
And nips his root 

In ſuch metaphors (beſides their intrinſic 
elegance) we may ſay the reader is flat- 
tered; I mean flattered by- being left to 
diſcover ſomething for himſelf. 

There is one obſervation, which will at 

the ſame time ſhew both the extent of this 
figure, and how natural it is to all men. 

There are metaphors ſo obvious, and of 
courſe ſo naturalized, that, ceaſing to be 
metaphors, they become (as it were) the 
proper words. It is after this manner we 

ay, a ſharp fellow; a great orator; the 

of a mountain; the eye of a needle; 
the bed of a river; to ruminate, to ponder, 
to edify, &c. &c. 5 
Theſe we by no means reject, and yet 
the metaphors we require we wiſh to be 
ſomething more, that 1s, to be formed un- 
der the reſpectable conditions here eſta- 
bliſhed. 

We obſerve too, that a ſingular uſe may 
be made of metaphors, either to exalt or 
to depreciate, according to the ſources from 
which we derive them. In ancient ſtory, 
Oreſtes was by ſome called the murtherer 
of his mother; hy others, the avenger of his 
father. 'The reaſons will appear, dy refer- 
ng to the fact. The poet” Simonides was 
offered money to celebrate certain mules, 
that had won a race. The ſum being piti- 
ful, he ſaid, with diſdain, he ſhould not 
write upon demi-aſſes.—A more compe- 
tent ſum was offered, he then began, 


Hail! Daughters of the generous horſe, 
That ſxims, like wind, along the courſe, 


There are times, when, in order to exalt, 
we may call beggars, petitioners; and 
pick-pockets, collectors: other times, 
when, in order to depreciate, we may call 
petitioners, beggars; and collectors, pick- 
pockets.— But enough of this. 

We ſay no more of metaphors, but that 
it 15 a general caution with regard to every 
ſpecies, not to mix them, and that more 
particularly, if taken from ſubjects which 
are Contrary. 

Such was the caſe of that orator, who 
once aſſerted in his oration, that If cold 
« water were thrown upon a certain mea- 


* obſcure the luſtre, &c. &c.“ 


ing able to reſolve it. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


« ſure, it would kindle a flame, that would 


Harris. 


$ 199. Or Enigmas and Punt. 


A word remains upon Enigmas and Pun; . 
It ſhall indeed be ſhort, becauſe, though 
they reſemble the metaphor, it is as bra 
and copper reſemble gold. 

A pun ſeldom regards meaning, being 


_ chiefly confined to ſound. 


Horace gives a ſad ſample of this ſpy. 
rious wit, where (as Dryden humorouſly 
tranſlates it) he makes Perſius the buffoon 
exhort the patriot Brutus to kill Mr. King, 
that is, Rupilius Rex, becauſe Brutus, 
when he ſlew Cæſar, had been accuſtomed 
to king-killing. 


Hunc Regem occide; operum hoc mihi crede 
tuorum eſt. Horat. Sat. Lib, 1, VII. 


We have a worſe attempt in Homer, 
where Ulyſſes makes Polypheme believe 
his name was OTTIZ, and where the dull 
Cyclops, after he had loſt his eye, upon 
being aſked by his brethren, who had done 
him ſo much miſchief, replies it was done 
by OYTIE, that 1s, by nobody. 

Enigmas are of a more complicated na- 
ture, being involved either in pun, or me- 
taphor, or ſometimes in both. 


"AVI #ddov u Xa in avis n garra. 


I faw a man, who, unprovok'd with ire, 

Struck braſs upon another's back by fire. 

This enigma is ingenious, and means 
the operation of cupping, performed in 
ancient days by a machine of braſs. 

In ſuch fancies, contrary to the princi- 
ples of good metaphor and good writing, 
a perplexity is cauſed, not by accident but 
by deſign, and the pleaſure lies in bro be- 
bid. 


$ 200. Rules defended. 


Having mentioned Rules, and indeed 
this whole theory having been little more 
than rules developed, we cannot but re- 
mark upon a common opinion, which 
ſeems to have ariſen either from preju- 
dice or miſtake. e 

«- Do not rules,” fay they, « cramp 
« genius? Do they not abridge it of cer- 
« tain privileges? 


"Tis anſwered, If the obeying of rules 


were to induce a tyranny like this; to de- 


fend them would be abſurd, and againſt 
the liberty of genius. But the truth 15, 
rules, ſuppoſing them good, like good 
government, take away no privileges. 

| They 
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They do no more, than ſave genius from 
error, by ſhewing it, that a right to err 15 
no privilege at all. ; 
'Tis ſurely no privilege to violate in 
ammar the rules of ſyntax ; in poetry, 
thoſe of metre; in muſic, thoſe of harmo- 
ny ; in logic, thoſe of ſyllogiſm; in paint- 
ing, thoſe by — . th * 2 
, thoſe of probable imitation. 
2 | | pn Harris. 


& 201. The flattering Doctrine that Genius 
zoll ſuffice, fallacicus. 


It muſt be confeſſed, tis a flattering 
doctrine, to tell a young beginner, that 
he has nothing more to do than to truſt 
his own genius, and to contemn all rules, 
as the tyranny of pedants. The painful 
toils of accuracy by this expedient are elud- 
ed, for geniuſes, like Milton's Harps, 
(Par. Loſt, Book III, v. 365, 366.) are 
ſuppoſed to be ever tuned. N 

But the misfortune is, that genius is 
ſomething rare; nor can he who poſſeſſes 
it, even then, by neglecting rules, produce 
what is accurate. "Thoſe, on the contra- 
ry, who, though they want genus, think 
rules worthy their attention, if they can- 
not become good authors, may ſtill make 
colerable critics; may be able to ſaew the 
difference between the creeping and the 
{imple ; the pert and the pleaſing; the 
curgid and the ſublime ; in ſhort, to ſharp- 
en, like the whetſtone, that genius in 
others, which nature in her frugality has 
not given to themſelves. Ibid. © 


$ 202. No Genius ever afted without 

NO nh Rules. fo 
Indeed I have never known, during a 
life of many years, and ſome ſmall atten- 
tion paid to letters, and literary men, that 
genius in any art had been ever crampt 
by rules. On the contrary, I have ſeen 
| Kay geniuſes, miſerably err by tranſgreſ- 
ing them, and, like vigorous travellers, 
who loſe their way, only wander the wider 

on account of their own ſtrength. 
And yet 'tis ſomewhat ſingular in lite- 
rary compoſitions, and perhaps more ſo 
in poetry than elſewhere, that many things 
have been done in the beſt and pureſt taſte, 
long before rules were eſtabliſhed and ſy- 
ſtematized in ſorm. This we are certain 
was true with reſpect to Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and other Grecks. In 
modern times it appears as true of our ad- 
mired Shakſpeare; for who can believe 


that Shakſpeare ſtudied rules, or was ever 
verſed in critical ſyſtems ? Ibid. 


$ 203. There never was a Time when 
Rules did not exift. 


A 1 objection then occurs. “ If 


« theſe great writers were ſo excellent 


« before rules were eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt 
« were known to them, what had they to 
« direct their genius, when rules (to them 


at leaſt) did not exiſt ?*? 


To this queſtion *tis hoped the anſwer 
will not be deemed too hardy, ſhould we 
aſſert, that there never was a time when 


rules did not exiſt; that they always made 


a part of that immutable truth, the natural 
object of every penetrating genius; and 
that if, at that early Greek period, ſyſtems 
of rules were not eſtabliſhed, thoſe great 
and ſublime authors were a rule to them- 
ſelves. They may be ſaid indeed to have 
excelled, not by art, but by nature; yet by 
a nature which gave birth to the perfec- 
tion of art. | 

The caſe is nearly the ſame with reſpect 
to our Shakſpeare. There is hardly any 
thing we applaud, among his innumerable 
beauties, which will not be found ſtrictly 
conformable to the rules of ſound and an- 
cient criticiſm, 

That this is true with reſpe& to his 
characters and his ſentiment, is evident 
hence, that in explaining theſe rules, we 
have ſo often recurred to him for illuſtra- 
tions. 

Beſides quotations already alledged, we 
ſubjoin the following as to character. 
When Falſtaff and his ſuite are ſo igno- 
miniouſly routed, and the ſcuffle is by Fal- 
ſtaff fo humorouſly exaggerated; what can 
be more natural than ſuch a narrative to 
ſuch a character, diſtinguiſhed for his hu- 
mour, and withal for his want of veracity 
and courage? | 

The ſagacity of common poets might 
not perhaps have ſuggeſted ſo good a nar- 
rative, but it certainly would have ſug- 
geſted ſomething of the kind, and 'tis in 
this we view the eſſence of dramatic cha- 
racter, which is, when we conjecture what 
any one will do or ſay, from what he has 
done or ſaid already. 

If we paſs from characters (that is to 


ſay manners) to ſentiment, we have already 


given inſtances, and yet we ſhall til] give 
another... 

When Roſincroſſe and Guildernſtern wait 
upon Hamlet, he offers them a recorder or 


pipe, 
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pipe, and defires them to play—they re- 
- Ply, they cannot He repeats his requeſt 
| anſwer, they have never learnt— 
He aſſures them nothing was ſo eaſy—they 
ftill decline.— Tis then he tells them, 
with diſdain, « There 1s much muſic in this 
little organ; and yet you cannot make 
* it fpeak—Do you think I am eaſier to 
de played on than a pipe?” Hamlet, 
Act III. 

This I call an elegant fample of ſen- 
timent, taken under its comprehenſive 
 fenſe. But we ſtop not here We conſider 
it as a complete inſtance of Socratic reaſon- 
ing, though *tis probable the author knew 
nothing how Socrates uſed to argue. 

To explain—Xenophon makes Socrates 

reaſon as follows with an ambitious youth, 
dy name Euthydemus. 
« *Tis ſtrange (ſays he) that thoſe who 
_ * deſire to play upon the harp, or upon 
e the flute, or to ride the managed horſe, 
'* ſhould not think themfelves worth notice, 
* without having practiſed under the beſt 
* maſters - while there are thoſe who aſ- 
* pire to the governing of a ſtate, and can 
« think themſelves completely qualified, 
* though it be without preparation or 
labour.“ 

| Xenoph. Mem. IV. c. 2. ſ. 6. 

Ariſtotle's IIluſtration is ſimilar, in his 
reaſoning againſt men choſen by lot for 
magiſtrates. © Tis (ſays he) as if wreſt- 
lers were to be appointed by Tot, and not 
thoſe that are able to wreſtle : or, as if 
from among ſailors we were to chuſe a pi- 
lot by lot, and that the man ſo elected was 
to navigate, and not the man who knew 
the buſineſs.” Rhetor. L. II. c. 20. p. 94. 
Edit. Sylb. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than 
this mode of reaſoning. 'The premiſes 
are obvious and undemable; the conclu- 
fron cogent and yet unexpected. It is a 
ſpecies of that argumentation, called in 
dialetic *ETaywyn, or induction. 

Ariſtotle in his Rhetoric (as above 

oted) call ſuch reaſonings 2 Luzeariue, 
Ts Socgatics; in the beginning of his 
Poetics, he calls them the ZwrgzTizo) Ayo, 
the Socratic diſcourſes; and Horace, in 
his Art of Poetry, calls them the Socra- 
tice chartæ. | Harris. 


5 204. The connection between Rules and 
Genius. 
If truth be always the ſame, no wonder 


geniuſes ſhould coincide, and that too in 
philoſophy, as well as in eriticum. 


We venture to add, returning to rule: 
that if there be any things in Shakſpeatte 
objectionable (and who is hardy enough tg 
deny it?) the very objections, as wel 4, 
the beauties, are to be tried by the ſan. 


rules; as the ſame plummet alike ſhey, 


both what is out of the perpendicular, an; 
in it; the ſame rules alike proves bot 
what is crooked and what is ſtraight, 

We cannot admit that geniuſes, though 
pw to ſyſtems, were prior alſo to rule, 
becauſe rules from the beginning exiſteg 
in their own minds, and were a part of 
that immutable truth, which is eternal 
and every where. Ariſtotle, we know, did 
not form Homer, Sophocles, and Euripi. 
des; *twas Homer, Sophocles, and Eu;i. 


pides, that formed Ariſtotle. 


And this ſurely ſhould teach us to pay 
attention to rules, in as much as they and 
genius are fo reciprocally connected, that 
tis genius which diſcovers rules; and then 
rules which govern genius, 

"Tis by this amicable concurrence, and 
by this alone, that every work of art juſtiy 


merits admiration, and is rendered 28 


highly perfect as, by human power it can be 
made. Fl Thid. 


$ 205. We ought not to be content <vith 
knowiug what we like, but what is 
really worth liking. 


»Tis not however improbable, that ſome 
intrepid ſpirit may demand again, What 
avall theſe ſubtleties ? = Without fo much 
trouble, I can be full enough pleaſed—l 
know what I hke.—We anſwer, And fo 
does the carrion-crow; that feeds upon a 
carcaſe. The difficulty lies not in know- 
ing what we like, but in knowing how to 
like, and what is worth liking. Vill theſe 
ends are obtained, we may admire Durfey 
before Milton; a ſmoaking boor of Hem- 
Kirk, before an apoſtle of Raphael. 

Now as to the knowing how to like, and 
then what is worth liking; the firit of 
theſe, being the object of critical diſqui- 
ſition, has been attempted to be ſhewn 
through the courſe of theſe inquiries. 
As to the ſecond, what is worth our lik- 
ing, this is beſt known by ſtudying the 
beit authors, beginning from the Grecks; 
then paſſing to the Latins; nor on any 
account excluding thoſe who have excel- 


led among the moderns. 


And here, if, while we peruſe ſome au- 
thor of high rank, we perceive 'we don't 
inſtantly reliſh him, let us not be diſheart- 
ened—let us even feign a reliſh, till 2 
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reliſh come. A morſel perhaps 
— us—let us cheriſh it Another 
morſel ſtrikes us—let us cheriſh this alſo. 
— Let us thus proceed, and ſteadily perſe- 
vere, till we find we can reliſh, not mor- 
ſels, but wholes; and feel, that what be- 
an in fiction terminates in reality. The 
being in this manner removed, we 
hall diſcover beauties which we never 
imagined ; and contemn for puerilities, 
what we Once fooliſhly admired. i 

One thing however in this proceſs is in- 
diſpenſably required: we are on no ac- 
count to expect that fine things ſhould de- 
ſcend to us; our taſte, if poſſible, muſt be 
made aſcend to them. 

This is the labour, this the work; there 
is pleaſure in the ſucceſs, and praiſe even 
in the attempt. 

This ſpeculation applies not to literature 
only: it applies to muſic, to painting, and, 
as they are all congenial, to all the liberal 
arts. We ſhould in each of them endea- 
vour to inveſtigate what is beſt, and there 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) fix our abode. 

By only ſeeking and peruſing what 15 
truly excellent, and by 3 al- 
ways this and this alone, the mind inſenſi- 
bly becomes accuſtomed to it, and finds 
that in this alone it can acquieſce with 
content.. It happens indeed here, as in a 
ſubje& far more important, I mean in a 
moral and a virtuous conduct: If we chuſe 


the beſt life, uſe will make 1t pleaſant. 


Harris. 


$ 2c6. Character of the ENGLISH, the 
ORIENTAL, the LATIN, and the 
GREEK Languages. 


We Britons in our time have been re- 
markable borrowers, as our multiform lan- 
guage may ſufficiently ſhew. Our terms 
in polite literature prove, that this came 
from Greece; our terms in muſic and 
painting, that theſe came from Italy; our 
phraſes in cookery and war, that we learnt 
theſe from the French; and our phraſes in 
navigation, that we were taught by the 
Flemings and Low Dutch. Theſe many 
and very different ſources of our language 
may be the cauſe why it is ſo deficient in 
regularity and analogy. Yet we have this 
advantage to compenſate the defect, that 
what we want in elegance, we gain in co- 
piouſneſs, in which laſt reſpe& few langua- 
ges will be found ſuperior to our own. 
Let us paſs from ourſelves- to the na- 
tions of the Eaſt. The Eaſtern world, 
from the earlieſt days, has been at all 


times the ſeat of enormous monarchy *: on 
its natives fair liberty never ſhed its ge- 
nial influence. If at any time civil 4 
cords aroſe among them (and ariſe there 
did innumerable) the conteſt was never 


about the form of their government, (for 


this was an object of which the combatants 
had no conception;) it was all from the 
poor motive of, who ſhould be their maſter: 
whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a Ma- 
homet or a Muſtapha. 

Such was their condition; and what 
was the conſequence ?—Their ideas be- 
came conſonant to their ſervile ſtate, and 
their words became conſonant to their ſer- 
vile ideas. The great diſtinction for ever 
in their ſight, was that of tyrant and ſlave; 
the moſt unnatural one conceivable, and 
the moſt ſuſceptible of pomp and empty 
exaggeration. Hence they talked of kings 
as | ana - and of themſelves as the meaneſt 
and moſt abject reptiles. Nothing was ei- 
ther great or little in moderation, but every 
ſentiment was heightened by incredible 
hyperbole. Thus, though they ſometimes 
aſcended into the great and magnificent +, 
they as frequently degenerated into the 
tumid and bombaſt. The Greeks too of 
Aſia became infected by their neighbours, 
who were often, at times, not only their 
neighbours, but their maſters; and hence 
that luxuriance of the Aſiatic ſtyle, un- 
known to the chaſte eloquence and purity 
of Athens. But of the Greeks we for- 
bear to ſpeak now, as we ſhall ſpeak of 
them more fully, when we have farft 
conſidered the nature or genius of the Ro- 
mans. 

And what ſort of people may we pro- 
nounce the Romans ?—A nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, ſome foreign, 
ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven hundred 
years wholly engroſſed their thoughts. 
Hence therefore their language became, 
like their ideas, copious in all terms expreſ- 
ſive of things political, and well adapted 
to the purpoſes both of hiſtory and popu- 
lar eloquence. But what was their phi- 
loſophy f—As a nation it was none, if we 
may credit their ableſt writers. And hence 


* For the Barbarians, by being more ſlaviſh 


in their manners than the Greeks, and thoſe of 
Aſia than thoſe of Europe, ſubmit to deſpotic go- 
vernment without murmuring or diſcontent. 
Arift. Polit. III. 4. 

+ The trueſt ſublime of the Eaſt may be found 
in the {criptures, of which perhaps the principal 
cauſe is the intrinſic greatneſs of the fubſect there 
treated; the creation of the univerſe, the diſpene 
ſations of divine Providence, &c. TR 
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the unfitneſs of their language to this ſub. 
jet; a defect, which even Cicero is com- 
pelled to confeſs, and more fully makes ap- 
— when he writes philoſophy himſelf, 

m the number of terms which he is 
obliged to invent “. Virgil ſeems to have 
judged the moſt truly of his countrymen, 
when, admitting their inferiority in the 

* See Cic. de Fin. I.C.r, 2, 3. III. C. f, 2, 
4, &c. but in particular Tuſc. Diſp. I. 3. where 
he ſays, Philoſophia jacuit uſque ad hanc æta- 
tem, nec ullum habuit lumen literarum Latina- 
rum; quæ illuſtranda & excitanda nobis eſt ; ut 
fi,” &c. See alſo Tuſc. Diſp. IV. 3. and Acad. I. 
2. where it appears, that until Cicero applied 
himſelf to the writing of philoſophy, the Romans 
had nothing of the Kind in their language, except 
fome mean performances of Amafanius the Epi- 
curean, and others of the ſame ſet. How far 
the Romans were indebted to Cicero for philoſo- 
phy, and with what induſtry, as well as elo- 
quence, he cultivated the ſubject, may he ſeen 
not only from the titles of thoſe works that are 
now loft, but much more from the many noble 
ones {till fortunately preſerved. 

The Epicurean poet Lucretius, who flouriſhed 
nearly at the ſame time, ſeems by his ſilence to 
have overlooked the Latin writers of his own 
ſet; deriving all his philoſophy, as well as Ci- 
cero, from Grecian ſources; and, like him, ac- 
knowledging the difficulty of writing philoſophy 
in Latin, both from the poverty of the tongue, 
and from the novelty of the ſubject. 


Nec me animi fallit, Graiorum obſcura reperta 
Difficile inluſtrare Latinis verſibus elle, 
(Multa novis rebus præſertim quom fit agen- 
dum, ) | 
Propter egeſtatem linguæ et rerum novitatem: 
Sed tua me virtus tamen, et ſperata voluptas 
Suavis amicitiz quemvis perferre laborem 
Suadet | Lucr. I. 237. 


In the ſame age, Varro, among his numerous 
works, wrote ſome in the way of philoſophy ; as 
did the patriot Brutus a treatiſe concerning virtue, 
much applauded by Cicero ; but theſe works are 
now loſt. 

Soon after the writers above mentioned came 
Horace, ſome of whoſe ſatires and epiſtles may 
be juſtly ranked among the moſt valuable pieces 
of Latin philoſophy, whether we conſider the 
purity of their ſty le, or the great addreſs with 
which they treat the ſubject. 

After Horace, though with as long an interval 
is from the days of Auguſtus to thoſe of Nero, 
came the ſatiriſt Perſius, the friend and diſci- 
ple of the ſtoic Cornutus; to whoſe precepts, as 
he did honour by his virtuous life, ſo his works, 
though ſmall, ſhew an early proficiency in the 
ſcience of morals. Of him it may be ſaid, that he 
is almoſt the ſingle difficult writer among the 
Latin claſſics, whoſe meaning has ſufficient merit 
to make it worth while to labour through his ob- 
ſcurities. 

In the ſame degenerate and tyrannic period 
lived alſo Seneca; whoſe character, both as a 
man aud a writer, is diſcuſſed with great accu- 
racy by the noble author of the Characteriſtics, 


to whem we refer. 
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more elegant arts, he concludes 
with his uſual majeſty, ** wh. 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me 
(Hz tibi erunt artes paciſque imponere — 
Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuper bos. 


From conſidering the Romans, let 1 
paſs to the Greeks. The Grecian com 
monwealths, while they maintained thei 


Under a milder dominion, that of Hadrian an 
the Antonines, lived Aulus Gellius, or (as ſome 
call him) Agellius, an entertaining writer in the 
miſcellaneous way, well ſkilled in criticiſm any 
antiquity ; Who, though he can hardly be entitle} 
to the name of a. philoſopher, yet deſerves na 
to paſs uamentioned here, from the curious frag. 
ments of philoſophy interſperſed in his works, 

With Aulus Gellius we range Macrobius, nd 
becauſe a contemporary (for he is ſuppoſed ty 
have lived under Honorius and Theodoſius) but 
from his near reſemblance, in the character of 2 
writer. His works, like the-other's, are miſcel. 
laneous ; filled with mythology and ancient lite. 
rature, ſome philoſophy being intermixed. Hz. 
Commentary upon the Somnium Scipionis of 
Cicero may be conſidered as wholly of the philo- 
ſophical kind. 

In the ſame age with Aulus Gellius, flouriſhed 
Apuleius of Madura in Africa, a Platonic writer, 
whoſe matter in general far exceeds his perplexed 
and affected ſtyle, too conformable to the falſe 
rhetoric of the age when he lived. 

Of the ſame country, but of a later age, and a 
harſher ſtyle, was Martianus Capella, if indeed he 
deſerve not the name rather of a philologiſt, than 
of a philoſopher. 

After Capella we may rank Chalcidius the 
Platonic, though both his age, and country, and 
religion, are doubtful. His manner of writing is 
rather more agreeable than that of the two pre- 
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ceding, nor does he appear to be their inferior 


in the knowledge of philoſophy, his work being 
a laudable commentary upon the Timæus of Plato. 

The laſt Latin philoſopher was Boethius, who 
was deſcended from ſome of the nobleſt of the 
Roman families, and was conſul in the begin- 
ning of the ſixth century. He wrote many phi- 
loſophical works, the greater part in the logical 
way. But his ethic piece,“ On the Conſolatioa 
of Philoſophy,” and which is partly proſe and 
partly verſe, deſerves great encomiums both for 
the matter and for the ſtyle ; in which laſt he 
approaches the purity of a far better age than lis 
own,. and is in all reſpects preferable to thoſe 
crabbed Africans already mentioned. By com- 
mand of Theodoric, King of the Goths, it was the 
hard fate of this worthy man to ſuffer death; 
with whom the Latin tongue, and the laſt re- 
mains of Roman dignity, may be ſaid to have 
ſunk in the weſtern world. 

There were other Romans, who left philoſo- 
phical writings ; ſuch as Mufonius Rufus, and 
the two emperors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian; 
but as theſe preferred the uſe of the Greek tongue 
to their own, they can hardly be conſidered 
among the number of Latin writers. 

And ſo much (by way of ſketch) for the Latin 
authors of philoſophy; a ſmall number for ſo 
vaſt an empire, if we conſider them as all the 
product of near fix ſucceſſive centuries. 


liberty, 
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lberty, were the moſt heroic confederacy 
that ever exiſted. They were the politeſt, 
the braveſt, and the wiſeſt, of men. In 
the ſhort ſpace of little more than a cen- 
tury they became ſuch ſtateſmen, war- 
riors, orators, hiſtorians, phyſicians, poets, 
critics, painters, ſculptors, architects, and 
(laſt of all) philoſophers, that one can 
hardly help conſidering that golden pe- 
riod, as a providential event in honour of 
human nature, to ſhew to what perfection 
the ſpecies might aſcend *. 

Now the language of theſe Greeks was 
truly like themſelves; it was conformable 
to their tranſcendant and univerſal genius, 
Where matter ſo abounded, words fol- 
lowed of courſe, and thoſe exquiſite in 
every kind, as the ideas for which they 
food. And hence it followed, there was 
not a ſubje& to be found which could not 


with propriety be expreſſed in Greek. 


Here were words and numbers for the 


* If we except Homer, Heſiod, and the Ly- 
ric poets, we hear of few Grecian writers be- 
fore the expedition of Xerxes. After that mo- 
narch had been defeated, and the dread of the 
Perſian power was at an end, the effulgence of 
Grecian genius (if 1 may uſe the expreſſion) 
broke forth, and ſhone till the time of Alexan- 
der the Macedonian, after whom it diſappeared, 
and never roſe again. This 1s that golden pe- 
riod ſpoken of above. I do not mean that Greece 
had not many writers of great merit ſubſequent 
to that period, and eſpecially of the philoſophic 
kind; but the great, the ſtriking, the ſublime 
(call it as you pleaſe) attained at that ume to a 
height, to which it never could aſcend in any 
aſter-age. 

The ſame kind of fortune befel the people of 
Rome. When the Punic wars were ended, and 


Carthage, their dreaded rival, was no more, then, 


(as Horace informs us) they began to cultivate 
the politer arts. It was ſoon after this their great 
orators, and hiſtorians, and poets aroſe, and 
Rome, like Greece, had her golden period, which 
laſted to the death of Octavius Cæſar. 

I call theſe two periods, from the two greateſt 
geniuſes that flouriſhed in each, one the Socratic 
period, the other the Ciceronian. 

There are ſtill farther analogies ſubſiſting be- 
tween them. Neither period commenced, as 
long as ſolicitude for the common welfare en- 
gaged men's attentions, and ſuch wars impended 
as threatened their deſtruction by foreigners and 
barbarians. But when once theſe fears were 
over, a general ſecurity ſoon enſued, and inſtead 
of attending to the arts of defence and ſelf pre- 
ſervation,” they began to cultivate thoſe of ele- 
gance and pleaſure. Now, as thele naturally 
produced a kind of wanton infolence (not unlike 
the vicious temper of high-fed animals) ſo by this 
the bands of union were inſenfibly diſſolved. 
Hence then, among the Greeks, that fatal Pelo- 
ponneſian war, which, together with other wars, 
ats mediate conſequence, broke the confede- 


humour of an Ariſtophanes; for the na- 
tive elegance of a Philemon or Menander; 
for the amorous ſtrains of a Mimnermus or 
Sappho; for the rural lays of a Theocritus 
or Bion; and for the ſublime conceptions. 
of a Sophocles or Homer. The ſame in 
proſe. Here Iſocrates was enabled to diſ- 
my his art, in all the accuracy of periods 
and the nice counterpoiſe of diftion. Here 
Demoſthenes found materials for that ner- 
vous compoſition, that manly force of un- 
affected eloquence, which ruſhed like a 
torrent, too impetuous to be withſtood. ” 
Who were more different in exhibitin 
their philoſophy, than Xenophon, Plato, 
and his difciple Ariſtotle? Different, I 
ſay, in their character of compoſition ; for, 
as to their philoſophy itſelf, it was in re- 
ality the ſame. Ariltotle, tri, methodic, 
and orderly ; ſubtle in thought; ſparing in 
ornament; with little addreſs to the paſ- 
ſions or imagination; but exhibiting the 
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racy of their commonwealths; waſted their 
ſtrength; made them jealous of each other ; 
and thus paved a way for the contemptible King- 
dom of Macedon to enſlave them all, and aſcend 
in a few years to univerſal monarchy. / 

A like luxuriance of proſperity ſowed diſ- 
cord among the Romans ; raiſed thoſe unhappy 
conteſts between the ſenate and the Gracchi; 
between Sylla and Marius; between Pompey 
and Cæſar; till at length, after the laſt ſtruggle 
for liberty by thoſe brave patriots Brutus and 
Caſſius at Philippi, and the ſubſequent defeat of 
Antony at Actium, the Romans became ſubject 
to the dominion of a fellow citizen. 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Alex- 
ander and Octavius had eſtabliſned their monar- 
chies, there were many bright geniuſes, who 
were eminent under their government. Ariſto- 
tle maintained a friendſhip and epiſtolary cor- 
reſpondence with Alexander. In the time of 
the ſame monarch lived Theophraſtus, and the 
cynic Diogenes. Then alſo Demoſthenes and 
Fichines ſpoke their two celebrated orations. 
So likewiſe, in the time of Octavius, Vergil 
wrote his ZXneid, and with Horace, Varius, and 
many other fine writers, partook of his protec. 
tion and royal munificence. But then it mult be 
remembered, that theſe men were bred and edu- 
cated in the principles of a free goverument. It was 
hence they derived that high and manly ſpirit 
which made them the admiration of after-ages. 
The ſucceſſors and forms of government left by 
Alexander and Octavius, ſoon ſtopt the growth 
of any thing farther in the Kind. So true is that 
noble ſaying of Longinus—oz:ilai re yag ixavi Th 
SD THY WEyuopgivay nh ENETGEPIA, x tre- 
Tio ay XK da TiwOety To mwo9 pov Tis eds A 
Egido, H Wt) Ta W;wrtia pe. It is liberty 
that is formed to nurſe the ſentiments of great ge- 
niuſes; to inſpire them with hope; to puth 
forward the propenſity of conteſt one with ano- 
ther, and the generous emulation'of being the 
tz it in rank.“ De Subl. Sect. 4-4 
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whale with ſuch a 


pregnant brevity, that 
in every ſentence we ſeem to read a page. 
How exquiſitely is this all performed in 
Greek! Let thoſe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another language, ſatis- 
fy themſelves, either by attempting to 
tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranſla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either Xe- 
nophon or Plato, nothing of this method 
and ſtrict order appears. The formal and 
didactic is wholly dropt. Whatever they 
may teach, it is without profeſſing to be 
teachers; a train of dialogue and truly 
polite addreſs, in which, as in a mirror, 
we behold human life adorned in all its 
colours of ſentiment and manners. 

And yet, though theſe differ in this 
manner from the Stagyrite, how differ- 
ent are they likewiſe in character from 
each other | — Plato, copious, figura- 
tive, and majeſtic; intermixing at times 
the facetious and ſatiric; enriching his 
works wich tales and fables, and the myſtic 
theology of ancient times. Xenophon, 
the pattern of perfect ſimplicity ; every 
where ſmooth, harmonious, and pure; 
declining the figurative, the marvellous, 
and the myſtic; aſcending but rarely into 
the ſublime ; nor then ſo much truſting to 
the colours of ſtyle, as to the intrinſic dig- 
nity of the ſentiment itſelf. 

The language, in the mean time, in 
which he and Plato wrote, appears to ſuit 
ſo accurately with the ſtyle of both, that, 
when we read either of the two, we cannot 
help thinking, that it is he alone who has 
hit its character, and that it could nat 
have appeared ſo elegant in any other 
manner. | 
And thus is the Greek tongue, from its 
propriety and univerſality, made for all 
that is great and all that is beautiful, in 
every ſubject and under every form of 
writing: | 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

Muſa loqui. 


It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe among 
us, who either write or read with a view to 
employ their liberal leiſure (for as to ſuch 
as do either from views more ſordid, we 
leave them, like ſlaves, to their deſtined 
drudgery) it were to be wiſhed, I ſay, that 
the liberal (if they have areliſh for letters) 
would inſpect the finiſhed models of Gre- 
cian literature; that they would not waſte 
thoſe hours, which they cannot recal, 
upon the meaner productions of the French 
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and Engliſh preſs; upon that funęch 
growth of novels and of 1 5 
it 15 to be feared, they rarely find any n. 
tional pleaſure, and more rarely ſtill any 
ſolid improvement. 

To be competently ſkilled in ancient 
learning is by no means a work of ſuch 
inſuperable pains. The very progreſs it. 
ſelf is attended with delight, and reſemble; 
a journey 2 ſome pleaſant country, 
where, every mile we advance, new charm; 
ariſe, It is certainly as eaſy to be a (cho. 
lar, ds a ameſter, or many other character; 


equally illiberal and low. The ſame ap. 


plication, the ſame quantity of habit, will 
fit us for one as completely as for the 
other. And as to thoſe who tell us, with 
an air of ſeeming wiſdom, that it is men, 
and not books, we muſt ſtudy to become 
knowing ; this I have always remarked, 
from repeated experience, to be the com- 
mon conſolation and language of dunces, 
They ſhelter their ignorance under a few 
bright examples, whoſe tranſcendent ahi. 
lities, without the common helps, have 
been ſufficient of themſelves to great aud 
important ends. But, alas ! 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile 


In truth, each man's underſtanding, 
when ripened and mature, is a compoſite 
of natural capacity, and of ſuperinduced 
habit. Hence the greateſt men will 
be neceſſarily thoſe who poſſeſs the beſt 
capacities, cultivated with the beſt ha- 
bits. Hence alſo moderate capacities, 
when adorned with valuable ſcience, will 
far tranſcend others the moſt acute by na- 
ture, when either neglected, or applied to 
low and baſe purpoſes. And thus, for 
the honour of culture and good learning, 
they are able to render a man, if he will 
take the pains, intrinſically more excellent 
than his natural ſuperiors, Harris. 


$ 207. Hiſtory of the Limits and Extent if 
the Middle Age. 


When the magnitude of the Roman 
empire grew enormous, and there were 
two imperial cities, Rome and Conſtanti- 
nople, then that happened which was na- 
tural ; out of one empire it became two, 
diſtinguiſhed by the different names of the 
Weſtern, and the Eaſtern. | 

The Weſtern empire ſoon ſunk. $0 
early as in the fifth century, Rome, once 
the miſtreſs of nations, beheld herſelf at 
the feet of a Gothic ſovereign. The 


Eaſtern empire iafied many centuries 


longer, 
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longer, and, though often impaired by 
external enemies, and weakened as often 
by internal factions, yet ſtill it retained 
traces of its ancient ſplendor, reſembling, 
in the language of Virgil, ſome fair but 
faded flower: 


Cui neque fulgor adhuc, necdum ſua forma 


rece ſſit. VI. 


At length, after various plunges and 
various eſcapes, it was totally annihilated 
in the fifteenth century by the victorious 
arms of Mahomet the Great. 

The interval between the fall of theſe 
wo empires (the Weſtern or Latin in the 
fifth century, the Eaſtern or Grecian in 
the fifteenth) making a ſpace of near a 
thouſand years, conſtitutes what we call the 
Middle Age. 

Dominion paſſed during this iuterval 
into the hands of rude, illiterate men: men 


who conquered more by multitude than by 


military ſkill; and who, having little or 
no taſte either for ſciences or arts, natu- 
rally defpiſed choſe things from which they 
had reaped no advantage. | | 

This was the age of Monkery and Le- 
gends; of Leonine verſes, (that is, of bad 
Latin put into rhime;) of projects to de- 
cide truth by ploughſhares and battoouns ; 
of cruſades, to conquer inſidels, and extir- 
pate heretics; of princes depoſed, not as 
Crcſus was by Cyrus, but one who had 
no armies, and who did not even wear a 


| ſword. 


Different portions of this age have been 
diſtinguiſned by different deſeriptions: ſuch 
as Seculum Monotheleticum, Szculum Ei- 


| conoclailicum, Sæculum Obſcurum, Sæœcu— 


lum Ferream, Szculum Hildibrandinum, 
&c.; ſtrange names it muit be confeſt, 
ſome more obvious, others leſs ſo, yet none 


| tendin to furmiſh us with any high or 
promiſing ideas. 


And yet we muſt acknowledge, for the 
honour of humanity and of its great and 
divine Author, who never forſakes it, that 
ſome ſparks of intelle& were at all times 


; | Viſible, through the whole of this dark and 


dreary period. It is here we mutt look 
for the taſte and literature of the times. 
: The tew who were enlightened, when 
arts and ſciences were thus obſcured, may 
N laid to have happily maintained the con- 
muity of knowledge; to have becn (if I 
kr fan the expreſſion) like the twiligbt 
44 mmer's night; that auſpicious gleam 
Ween the ſetting and the riling ſan, 


Which, though it cannot regain the luſtre 


of the day, helps at leaſt to ſave us from 


the totality of darkneſs, Harris. 


$ 208. An Account of the Deſtruction of the 
Alexandrian Library. 


«© When Alexandria was taken by the 


- © Mahometans, Amras, their commander, 


« found there Philoponus, whoſe conver- 
“e ſation highly pleated him, as Amrus was 
« a lover of letters, and Philoponus a 
learned man. On a certain day Philo- 
“ ponus ſaid to him: « You have viſited 
« all the repoſitories or public warehouſes 
« in Alexandria, and you have ſealed up 
« things of every ſort that are found there. 
« As to thoſe things that may be uſeful to 
« you, I preſume to ſay nothing; but as 
to things of no ſervice to you, ſome of 
« them perhaps may be more ſuitable to 
% me.“ Amrus ſaid to him: © And what 
* is it you want?” The philoſophic 

ce books (replied he) preſerved in the royal 
« libraries.“ This (ſaid Amrus) is a re- 
25 1 upon which I cannot decide. You 


« (lefre a thing where I can iſſue no or- 


« ders till I have leave from Omar, the 
% commander of the faithful.“ — Letters 
« were accordingly written to Omar, in- 
« forming him of what Philoponus had 
« ſaid; and an anſwer was returned by 
« Omar, to the following purport: © As 
« to the books of which you have made 
&« mention, if there be contained in them 
« what accords with the book of God 
„(meaning the Alcoran) there is without 
« them, in the book of God, all that is 
« ſufficient. But if there be any thing in 
« them repugnant to that book, we in no 
« reſpe& want them. Order them there- 
« fore to be ali dellroyed.* Amrus upon 
« this ordered them to be diſperſed through 
& the baths of Alexandria, aud to be there 
« burnt in making the baths warm. After 
« this manner, in tlie ſpace of ſix months, 
« they were all conſumed.“ 

The hiſtorian, having related the ſtory, 
adds from his own feelings, Hear what 
„% was done, and wonder!“ 

Thus ended this noble library; and thus 
began, ir it did not begin ſooner, the age 
of barbarity and 1gnorance. {6id. 


& 209. A fort hiftorical Account of 
ATHENS, from the Time of her PER - 
SIAN Triumfhs 10 that of her becomins 
ſubjeF io the TURKS. — Skereh, during 
this long Interval, of ber Peiuical aud 
Literary State; of her Philoſopners; of 
her Gyn:na/ia; of her good and bad For- 
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ter with method, order, and a ſtricter mg{, 


tune, Ic. fc. — Manners of the preſent 
Inhabitants. Olives and Honey. 


When the Athenians had delivered 
themſelves from the tyranny of Piſiſtra- 


tus, and after this had defeated the vaſt. 


efforts of the Perſians, and that againſt 
two ſucceſſive invaders, Darius and Xerxes, 
they may be conſidered as at the ſummit 
of their national glory. For more than 
half a century afterwards they main- 
tained, without controul, the ſovereignty of 
Greece “. 

As their taſte was naturally good, arts 
of every kind ſoon roſe among them, and 
flouriſhed, Valour had given them repu- 
tation; reputation gave them an aſcend- 
ant; and that aſcendant produced a ſecu- 
rity, which left their minds at eaſe, and 
gave them leiſure to cultivate every thing 
iberal or elegant. 

It was then that Pericles adorned the 

city with temples, theatres, and other beau- 
tiful public buildings. Phidias, the great 
ſculptor, was employed as his architect; 
who, when he had erected ediſices, adorned 
them himſelf, and added ſtatues and baſſo- 
relievos, the admiration of every beholder. 
It was then that Polygnotus and Myro 
painted; that Sophocles and Euripides 
wrote ; and, not long aiter, that they ſaw 
the divine Socrates. 
Human affairs are by nature prone to 
change; and ſtates, as well as individuals, 
arc born to decay. Jealouſy and ambition 
inſenſibly fomented wars; and ſucceſs in 
theſe wars, as in others, was often various. 
The military ftrength of the Athenians 
was firſt impaired by the Lacedzmonians; 
after that, it was again humiliated, under 
Epaminondas, by the Thebans; and, laſt 
of all, it was wholly cruſhed by the Mace- 
doman Philip. 

But though their political ſovereignty 
was loſt, yet, happily for mankind, their 
love of literature and arts did not fink 
along with it. ; 

Juſt at the cloſe of their golden days of 
empire, flouriſhed Xenophon and Plato, the 
diſciples of Socrates; and from Plato de- 
ſcended that race of philoſophers called the 
Old Academy. 

Ariſtotle, who was Plato's diſciple, may 
be ſaid not to have invented a new philo- 
ſophy, but rather to have tempered the 
ſublime and rapturous myſteries of his maſ- 


For theſe hiſtorical ſacts conſult the ancient 
ard modern authors of Grecian [12108 y » 


of reaſoning. 


Zeno, who was himſelf alſo educated i 
the principles of Platoniſm, only differs 
from Plato in the comparative eſtimate 9 
things, allowing nothing to be intrinſicaly 


good but virtue, nothing intrinſically hal 


but vice, and conſidering all other thingy 


to be in themſelves indifferent. 


He too, and Ariftotle, accurately cult. 
vated logic, but in different ways: for Aj. 
ſtotle chiefly dwelt upon the ſimple ſylb. 
giſm; Zeno upon that which is deried. 
out of it, the compound or hypothetic, 
Both too, as well as other philoſopher, 
cultivated rhetoric along with logic; hald. 
ing a knowledge in both to be requifie 
for thoſe whb think of addreſſing mankind 
with all the efficacy of perſuaſion. Zen 
elegantly illuſtrated the force of theſe tua 
powers by a ſimile, taken from the hand: 
the cloſe power of logic he compared to the 
fiſt, or hand compreſt ; the diffuſe power of 
lopic, to the palm, or hand open. 

I ſhall mention but two ſects more, the 


New Academy, and the Epicurean. 


The New Academy, fo called from the 
Old Academy (the name given to the 
ſchool of Plato) was founded by Arcefilas, 
and ably maintained by Carneades. From 
a miſtaken imitatian of the great parent of 
philoſophy, Socrates, (particularly as he ap- 
pears in the dialogues of Plato) becaaſe 
Socrates doubted ſome things, therefore 


Arceſilas and Carneades doubted all. 


Epicurus drew from another ſource; 
Democritus had taught him atoms and: 
void. By the fortuitous concourſe of atom: 
he fancied he conld form a world, while 
by a feigned veneration he compl'mcnted 
away his gods, and totally denied ther 
providential care, leſt the trouble of it 
thould impair their uninterrupted flate of 
bliſs. Virtue he recommended, though 
not for the ſake of virtue, but pleaſure; 
pleaſure, according to him, being our chief 
and ſovereign good. It mult be confelt, 
however, that though his principles were 
erroneous, and even bad, never Was a mil 
more temperate. and humane; never vs 
a man more beloved by his friends, 
more cordially attached to them in alfec⸗ 


tionate eſteem. 


We have already mentioned the all 


between philoſophy and rhetoric. 
cannot be thought wonderful, if rhetor!c 
be the art by which men are perſuade 


and if men cannot be perſuaded without? 
for what, 


knowledge of human nature: 


4 a 


jance 


This 


but 
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but philoſophy, can procure us this know- 
re 
an was for this reaſon the ableſt Greek 
philoſophers not only taught (as we hinted 
fore) but wrote alſo treatiſes upon rhe- 
toric. They had a farther inducement, 
and that was the intrinſic beauty of their 
language, as it was then ſpoken among the 
learned and polite. They would have 
been aſhamed to have delivered philoſo- 
phy, as it has been too often delivered 
fince, in compoſitions as clumſy as the 
common dialect of the mere vulgar. 

The ſame love of elegance, which made 
them attend to their ſtyle, made them at- 
tend even to the places where their philo- 
ſophy was taught. | 

Plato delivered his lectures in a place 
ſhaded with groves, on the banks of the 
river lliſſus; and which, as it once be- 
longed to a perſon called Academus, was 
called, after his name, the Academy. 
Ariſtotle choſe another ſpot of a fimilar 
character, where there were trees and 
ſhade; a ſpot called the Lycæum. Zeno 
taught in a portico or colonade, diſtin- 
guiſhed from other buildings of that fort 
(of which the Athenians had many) by 
the name of the Variegated Portico, the 
walls being decorated with various paint- 
ings of Polygnotus and Myro, two capital 
maſters of that tranſcendent period. Epi- 
curus addreſſed his hearers in thoſe well- 
known gardens called, after his own name, 
the gardens of Epicurus, 

Some of theſe places gave names to the 
doctrines which were taught there. Plato's 
Philoſophy took its name of Academic, 
from the Academy; that of Zeno was cal- 
led the Stoic, from a Greek word ſignify- 
ing a portico. 

The ſyſtem indeed of Ariſtotle was not 
denominated from the place, but was cal- 
led Peripatetic, from the manner in which 
he taught; from his walking about at the 
time when he diſſerted. Ihe term Epi- 
curean philoſophy needs no explanation. 

Open air, ſhade, water, and pleaſant 
walks, ſeem above all things to favour that 
exercue the belt ſuited to contemplation, I 
mean gentle walking, without inducing fa- 
tigue. The many agreeable walks in and 


bout Oxford may teach my OWN COUNL'y = 


men the truth of this aſſertion, and beit 
explain how Horace lived, while the ftu- 
dent at Athens, employed (as he tclls us) 


inter ſilvas Academi quærere verum. 


Theſe Places of public inſtitution were 


called among the Greeks by the name of 


Gymnaſia, in which, whatever that word 
might have originally meant, were taught 
all thoſe exerciſes, and all thoſe arts which 
tended to cultivate not only the body but 
the mind. As man was a being conſiſting 
of both, the Greeks could not conſider 
that education as complete in which both 
were not regarded, and both properly 
formed. Hence their Gymnaſia, with re- 
ference to this double end, were adorned 
with two ſtatues, thoſe of Mercury and of 
Hercules; the corporeal accompliſhments 


being patronized (as they ſuppoſed) by 


the God of ſtrength, the mental accom- 
pliſhments, by the God of ingenuity. 

It is to be feared, that many places, 
now called Academies, ſcarce delerve the 
name upon this extenſive plan, if the pro- 
feſſors teach no more than how to dance, 
fence, and ride upon horſes. 


It was for the cultivation of every hbe- 


ral acco:nphſhment that Athens was cele- 
brated (as we have ſaid) during many 
centuries, long after her political influence 
was loſt, and at an end. 

When Alexander the Great died, many 
tyrants, like many hydras, immediately 
{prung up. Athens then, though ſhe ſtill 
maintained the form of her ancient go- 
vernment, was perpetually checked and 
humiliated by their inſolence. Antipater 
deſtroyed her orators, and ſhe was ſacked 
by Demetrius. At length ſhe became ſub- 
ject to the all- powerful Romans, and found 
the cruel Sylla her ſevereſt enemy. 

| His face (which perhaps indicated his 
manners) was of a purple red, intermixe d 
with white. This circumſtance could not 
eſcape the witty Athenians : they deſcribed 
him in a verſe, and ridiculouſly ſaid, 
Syll's face is a mulberry, ſprinkled with meal. 

The devaſtations and carnage which he 
cauſed ſoon after, gave them too much rea- 
ſon to repent their ſarcaſm. 

The civil war between Cæſar and Pom- 
pey ſoon followed, and their natural love of 
liberty made them fide with Pompey. 
Here again they were unfortunate, for 
Cæſar conquered. But Cæſar did not 
treat them like Sylla. With that cle- 
mency, which made ſo aruable a part of 
his character, he diſmiſſed them, by a fine 
allnfion to their illuſtrious anceſtors, ſay ing, 
that he ſpared the living for the ſake of 
© the dead.“ 

Another ſtorm followed ſoon after this, 
the wars of Brutus and Caſſius with Augu- 
ſtus and Antony. Their partiality for li- 
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berty did not here forſake them : they took 
part in the conteſt with the two patrigt Ro- 
mans, and erected their ſtatues near their 
own ancient deliverers, Harmodius — 
Ariſtogiton, who had flain Hipparchus. 
But they were ſtill unhappy, for their ene- 
mies triumphed: 

They made their peace however with 
—_— ; and, having met afterwards 
with different treatment under different 
emperors, ſometimes favourable, ſome- 
times harſh, and never more ſevere than 
under Veſpaſian, their oppreſſions were at 
_— reheved by the virtuous Nerva and 

rajan. 

Mankind, during the interval which be- 
gan from Nerva, and which extended to 
the death of that beſt of emperors, Marcus 
Antoninus, felt a reſpite from thoſe evils 
which they had fo ſeverely felt before, and 
which they felt ſo ſeverely revived under 
Commodus, and his wretched ſucceſſors. , 

Athens, during the above golden period, 
enjoyed more than all others the general 
felicity, for ſhe found in Adrian fo gene- 
rous a benefactor, that her citizens could 
hardly help eſteeming him a ſecond founder. 
He reſtored their old privileges, gave them 
new; repaired their ancient buildings, and 
added others of his own. Marcus Anto- 
ninus, although he did not do ſo much, ſtill 
continued to ſhew them his benevolent at- 
tention. 

If from this period we turn our eyes 
back, we ſhall find, for centuries before, 
that Athens was the place of education, 
not only for Greeks, but for Romans. 

*Twas hither that Horace was ſent by his 
father; *twas here that Cicero put his fon 
Marcus under Cratippus, one of the ableſt 
philoſophers then belonging to that city. 

The ſects of philoſophers which we have 
already deſcribed, were ſtill exiſting when 

St. Paul came thither. We cannot enough 
admire the ſuperior eloquence of that 
apoſtle, in his manner of addreſſing ſo in- 
telligent an audience. We cannot enough 
admire the ſublimity of his exordium; the 

opriety of his mentioning an altar which 
he had found there ; and his quotation from 

Aratus, one of their well-known poets. 
Acts xvii. 22. 

Nor was Athens only celebrated for the 
reſidence of philoſophers, and the inſtitu- 
tion of y 
found pleaſure in a retreat which contri- 
duted ſo much to their liberal enjoyment. 

The friend and correſpondent of Ci- 
cero, T. Pomponius, from his long attach- 
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outh : Men of rank and fortune 


ment to this city and country, had attaing 
ſuch a perfection in its arts and language ia 
he acquired to himſelf the additional nan, 
of Atticus. This great man may be {gz 
to have lived during times of the wag 
and crueleſt factions. His youth was ſpen 
under Sylla and Marius; the middle of kj 
life during all the ſanguinary ſcenes thy 
followed; and when he was old, he fa 
the proſcriptions of Antony and Ottaviy, 
Yet though Cicero and a multitude more q 
the beſt men periſhed, he had the good 
fortune to ſurvive every danger. Nor did 
he ſeek a ſafety for himſelf alone: his vir. 


tue fo recommended him to the leaders of W 


every ſide, that he was able to fave wg 
himſelf alone, but the lives and fortunes gf 
many of his friends. 

When we look to this amiable character, 
we may well ſuppoſe, that it was not mere. 
ly for amufement that he choſe to live at 
Athens; but rather that, by reſiding there, 
he might ſo far realize ohiloſophs as 1 
employ it for the conduct of lite, and ng 
merely for oſtentation. 

Another perſon, during a better period 
(that 1 mean between Nerva and Marcus 
Antoninus) was equally celebrated for his 
affection to this city. By this perſon | 
mean Herodes Atticus, who acquired the 
lat name from the ſame reaſons for which 
it had formerly been given to Pomponius. 

We have remarked already, that vicii- 
tudes befal both men and cities, and changes 
too often happen from proſperous to ad- 
verſe. Such was the ſtate of Athens, un- 
der the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and fo on 
from Sylla down to the time of Auguſtus 
It ſhared the ſame hard fate with the Ro- 
man empire in general, upon the acceſſion 
of Commodus. 

At length, after a certain period, tit 
Barbarians of the North began to pour in- 
to the South. Rome was taken by Alaric, 
and Athens was beſieged by the ſame. Ye! 
here we are informed (at lealt we learn 4 
from hiſtory) that it was miraculouſly faves 
by Minerva and Achilles. The goddet, it 
ſeems, and we hero, both of them appear 
ed, compelling the invader to raiſc the 
ſiege. Harris. 
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& 210, The Account given by SRE. 
$1Us of ATHENS, aud its ſuljequen 
Hiſtory. | 
Syneſius, who. lived in the fifth centur)- 

viſited Athens, and gives, in his epiſtles, 4 

account of his viſit. Its luſtre appears at 

that time to have been greatly W 

m 


Among other things he informs us, that 
the rated portico or colonnade, the 
Greek name of which gave name to the 
ſect of Stoics, had, by an oppreſſive pro- 
conſul, been deſpoiled of its fine pictures; 
and that, on this devaſtation, it had been 
forſaken by thoſe philoſophers. 

In the thirteenth century, when the 
Grecian empire was cruelly oppreſſed by 


the cruſaders, and all things in confuſion, 


Athens was beſieged by one Segurus Leo, 
who was unable to take it; and, after 
that, by a Marquis of Montſerrat, to 
whom it ſurrendered, 

Its fortune after this was various; and it 
was ſometimes under the Venetians, ſome- 
times under the Catalonians, till Mahomet 
the Great made himſelf maſter of Conſtan- 
tinople. This fatal cataſtrophe (which 
happened near two thouſand years after 
the time of Piſiſtratus) brought Athens, 
and with it all Greece, into the hands of 
the Turks, under whoſe deſpotic yoke it 
has continued ever ſince. 

The city from this time has been occa- 
fionally viſited, and deſcriptions of it pub- 
liſhed by different travellers. Wheeler 
was there along with Spon, in the time of 
our Charles the Second, and both of them 
have publiſhed curious and valuable narra- 


iſland as foreigners, have been there ſince, 
and ſome have given (as Monſr. Le Roy) 
3 publications of what we are to 
uppoſe they ſaw. None however have 
equalled the truth, the accuracy, and the 
elegance of Mr. Stuart, who after having 
reſided there between three and four years, 
has given ſuch plans and elevations of the 
capital buildings now ſtanding, together 
with learned comments to elucidate every 
part, that he ſeems, as far as was poſſible 
for the power of deſcription, to have re- 
ſtored the city to its ancient ſplendour. 

He has not only given us the greater 
outlines and their meaſures, but ſeparate 
meaſures and drawings of the minuter de- 
corations ; ſo that a Britiſh artiſt may (if 
he pleaſe) follow Phidias, and build in Bri- 
tam as Phidias did at Athens. 

Spon, ſpeaking of Attica, ſays, that 
the road near Athens was pleaſing, and 
the very peaſants poliſhed.* Speaking of 
the Athenians in general, he ſays of them 
Teils ont une politeſſe d'eſprit naturelle, 
& beaucoup d'addreſſe dans toutes les af- 
faires, qu'ils entreprenent.“ 

heeler, who was Spon's fellow-tra- 
yeller, lays as follows, when he and his 


tives. Others, as well natives of this 
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company approached Athens: © We be- 
gan now to think ourſelves in a more ci- 
vilized country than we had yet paſt : for 
not a ſhepherd that we met, but bid us wel- 
come, and wiſhed us a good journey.“ 
p. 335. Speaking of the Athenians, he 
adds, 'This muſt with great truth be ſaid 
of them, their bad fortune hath not been 
able to take from them what they have by 
nature, that is, much ſubtlety or wit.“ 
p. 347. And again, * The Athenians, 
notwithſtanding the long poſſeſhon that 
barbariſm hath had of this place, ſeem to 
be much more poliſhed, in point of man- 
ners and converſation, than any other in 
theſe parts; being civil, and of reſpectful 
behaviour to all, and highly complimental 
in their diſcourſe. p. 356. 

Stuart ſays of the preſent Athenians, 
what Spon and Wheeler ſaid of their fore- 
fathers;—he found in them the ſame ad- 
dreſs, the ſame natural acuteneſs, though 
ſeverely curbed by their deſpotic matters. 

One cuſtom I cannot omit, He tells me, 
that frequently at their convivial meetings, 
one of the company takes what they now 
call a lyre, though it is rather a ſpecies of 
guitar, and after a ſhort prelude on the in- 
ſtrument, as if he were waiting for inſpira- 
tion, accompanies his inftrumental muſic 
with his voice, ſuddenly chanting ſome ex- 
tempore verſes, which ſeldom exceed two 
or three diſtichs; that he then delivers the 
lyre to his neighbour, who, after he has 
done the ſame, delivers it to another ; and 
that ſo the lyre circulates, till it has paſt 
round the table. 


Nor can I forget his informing me, that, 


notwithſtanding the various fortune of 
Athens, as a city, Attica was ſtill famous 
for Olives, and Mount Hymettus for Honey. 
Human inſtitutions perith, but Nature 1s 
permanent, Harris. 


& 211. Anecdote of the Modern GREEKS» 


I ſhall quit the Greeks, after I have re- 
lated a ſhort narrative; a narrative ſo far 
curious, as it helps to prove, that even 
among the preſent Greeks, in the day of 
ſervitude, the remembrance of their ancient 
glory is not totally extinct. 

When the late Mr. Anſon (Lord Anſon's 
brother) was upon his travels in the Eaſt, 
he hired a veſſel to viſit the iſle of 'Tene- 
dos. His pilot, an old Greek, as they were 
ſailing along, ſaid with ſome ſatisfaction, 
“There *twas our fleet lay.” Mr. Anſon 
demanded, * What fleet? « What fleet!“ 
replied the old man (a little piqued at the 
2 $1. queſtion) 
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queſtion) « why our Grecian fleet at the deſcribed, twas natural they ſhould 


ſiege of Troy *,”? 


Harris. 


§ 212. On the different Modes of Hiſtory. 


The modes indeed of hiſtory appear to 
be different. There is a mode which we 
may call hiſtorical declamation ; a mode, 
where the author, dwelling little upon facts, 
indulges himſelf in various and copious re- 
flections. 

Whatever good (if any) may be derived 
from this method, it is not likely to give 
us much knowledge of facts. 

Another mode 1s that which I call gene- 
ral or rather public hiſtory ; a mode abun- 
dant in facts, where treaties and alliances, 
battles and fieges, marches and retreats, 
are accurately detailed; together with 
dates, deſcriptions, tables, plans, and all the 
collateral helps both of chronology and 
geography. 

In this, no doubt, there 1s utility : yet 
the ſameneſs of the events reſembles not a 
little the ſameneſs of human bodies. One 
head, two ſhoulders, two legs, &c. ſeem 
equally to characteriſe an European and an 
African ; a native of old Rome, and a na- 
tive of modern. 

A third ſpecies of hiſtory ſtill behind, is 
that which gives a ſample of ſentiments 
and manners, 


If the account of theſe laſt be faithful, 


it cannot fail being inſtructive, ſince we 


view through theſe the interior of human 
nature. Iis by theſe we perceive what 
fort of animal man is: ſo that while not 
only Europeans are diſtinguiſhed from 
Aſiatics, but Engliſh from French, French 
from Italians, and (what is ſtill more) every 
individual from his neighbour ; we view at 
the ſame time one nature, which 1s common 
to them all. | | 

Horace informs us that a drama, where 
the ſentiments and manners are well pre- 
ſerved, will pleaſe the audience more than 
a pompous fable, where they are wanting. 
Perhaps what is true in dramatic compoſi- 
tion, is not leſs true in hiſtorical, 

Plutarch, among the Greek hiſtorians, 
appears in a peculiar manner to have me- 
rited this praiſe. 

Nor ought I to omit (as I ſhall ſoon re- 
fer to them) ſome of our beſt Monkiſh 
hiſtorians, though prone upon occaſion to 
degenerate into the incredible. As they 
often lived during the times which they 


* This ſtory was told the author, Mr. Harris, 
by Mr. Anſon himſelt. 


the life and the manners which they ay 
Ibid. 
§ 213. Concerning Natural Beauty; its 
Idea oo wen in all Times. — TRHES54. 
LIAN TEMurE.— Tate of VINCI, 
and HoRACE— MILTON, i diſcrib. 
ing Paradiſ. —exhibited of late Years firſt 
in Pitures—hence transferred to E - G- 
LISH Garden. — not wanting to the en. 
lightened Few of the middle Age provel 
in LELAND, PETRARCH, and SAN NA. 
ZARIUS.—Compariſon between the Young. 


er CYRus, and PHILIP LE BEI of 
FRANCE. 


Let us paſs for a moment from the ele. 
gant works of Art, to the more clegant 
works of Nature. The two ſubjects are ſo 
nearly allied, that the ſame taſte uſually 
reliſhes them both. 

Now there 1s nothing more certain, than 
that the face of inanimate nature has been 
at all times captivating. The vulgar, in- 
deed, look no farther than to ſcencs of cul. 
ture, becauſe all their views merely ter- 
minate in utility. They only remark, that 
tis fine barley ; that *tis rich clover; as an 
ox or an aſs, if they could ſpeak, would in- 
form us. But the liberal have nobler views; 
and though they give to culture its due 
praiſe, they can be delighted with natural 
beauties, where culture was never known, 

Ages ago they have celebrated with en- 
thuſiaſtic rapture, © a deep retired vale, with 
« a river ruſhing through it; a vale hav: 
“ing its ſides formed by two immenſe and 
« oppoſite mountains, and thoſe ſides di- 
ce verſified by woods, precipices, rocks, and 
romantic caverns.” Such was the ſcene 
produced by the river Peneus, as it ran be- 
tween the mountains Olympus and On, 
in that well-known vale the 'Theſlalian 
Tempe. 

Virgil and Horace, the firſt for taſte 
among the Romans, appear to have been 
enamoured with the beauties of this cha- 
rater. Horace prayed for a villa, where 
there was a garden, a rivulet, and above 
theſe a little grove: 

Hortus ubi et tecto vicinus jugis aquæ fons, 

Et paulùm ſylvæ ſuper his foret. 

Sat. VI. 2. 

Virgil wifhed to enjoy rivers and woods, 
and to be hid under immenſe ſhade in the 
cool valleys of mount Hæmus 

—0! qui me gelidis in vallibus Hzzmi 

Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra? 

Georg. II. 486. 


The 
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The great elements of this ſpecies of 
beauty, according to theſe principles, were 
water, wood, and uneven ground ; to which 
may be added a fourth, that 15 to ſay, 
lawn. Tis the happy mixture of theſe 
four that produces every ſcene of natural 
beauty, as tis a more myſterious mixture 


of other elements (perhaps as ſimple, and - 


not more in number) that produces a world 
or univerſe. 

Virgil and Horace having been quoted, 
we may quote, with equa] truth, our great 
countryman, Milton. Speaking of the 
flowers of Paradile, he calls them flowers, 


which not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 


Pours forth profuſe on hill, and dale, and plain. 
P. L. IV. 245. 


Soon after this he ſubjoins— 


this was the place, 
A happy rural ſeat, of various view. 


He explains this variety, by recounting 
the lawns, the flocks, the hillocks, the val- 
Jeys, the grots, the waterfalls, the lakes, 
&c. &c. And in another book, deſcribing 
the approach of Raphael, he informs us, that 
this divine meſſenger paſt 

through groves of myrrh, 

And flow'ring odors, caſſia, nard, and balm, 

A wilderneſs of ſweets ; for nature here 

Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 

Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweet, 


Wild aboye rule or art, enormous bliſs 
IV. 292. 


The painters in the preceding century 
ſeem to have felt the power of theſe ele- 
ments, and to have transferred them into 
their landſcapes with ſuch amazing force, 
that they appear not ſo much to have fol- 
lowed as to have emulated nature. Claude 
de Lorraine, the Pouſſins, Salvator Roſa, 
and a few more, may be called ſuperior 
artiſts in this exquiſite taſte. 

Our gardens in the mean time were taſte- 
| Teſs and inſipid. Thoſe who made them 
thought the farther they wandered from 
nature, the nearer they approached the 
ſublime. Unfortunately, where they tra- 
velled, no ſublime was to be found ; and 
the farther they went, the farther they left 
it behind, 

But perfection, alas! was not the work 
of a day. Many prejudices were to be re- 
moved; many gradual aſcents to be made; 
aſcents from bad to good, and from- good 
to better, before the delicious Amenities 
of a Claude or a Pouſſin could be rivalled 
im a Stour-head, a Hagley, or a Stow; or 
ihe tremendous charms of a Salvator Roſa 


be equalled in the ſcenes of a Piercefield, 
or a Mount Edgecumb. 

Not however to forget the ſubject of our 
inquiry, Though it was not before the 
preſent century, that we eſtabliſhed a 
chaſter taſte; though our neighbours at 
this inſtant are but learning it from us ; 
and though to the vulgar every where it is 
totally incomprehenſible (be they vulgar 
in rank, or vulgar in capacity): yet, 
even in the darkeit periods we have been 
treating, periods when taſte is often 
thought to have been loft, we ſhall ſtill 
diſcover an enlightened few, who were by 
no means inſenſible to the power of theie 
beauries. 

How warmly does Leland deſcribe Guy's 
Cliff; Sannazarius, his villa of Mergilline; 
and Petrarch, his favourite Vauclule ! 

Take Guy's Cliff from Leland in his own 


old Englith, mixt with Latin—“ It is a 
« place meet for the Muſes; there is ſy- 


« lence; a praty wood; antra in vivo ſaxo 
« (prottos in the living rock); the river 
ec rolling over the ſtones wald a praty 
« noyſe.” His Latin is more elegant 
« Nemuſculum ibidem opacum, fontes li- 
« quidi et gemmei, prata, florida, antra 
« muſcoſa, rivi levis et per ſaxa decurſas, 
« nec non ſolitudo et quies Muſis amiciſ- 
« ſima.“— Vol. iv. p. 66. 

Mergilline, the villa of Sannazarius, near 
Naples, is thus ſketched in different parts 
of his poems: 


Exc iſo in ſcopulo, fluctus unde aurea canos 

Deſpiciens, celio ſe culmine Mergilline 

Attollit, nautiſque procul venientibus offert. 
Sannaz. De partu Virgin. I. 25, 


Rupis O! ſacræ, pelagique cuſtos, 

Villa, Nympharum cuſtos et propinquæ 

Doridos 

Tu mihi ſolos nemorum receſſus 

Das, et hærentes per opaca lauros 

Saxa: Tu, fontes, Aganippedumque 
Antra recludis. ; 

Ejuſd. Epigr. I. 2. 


= aquæque in primis mihi grata miniſtrat 
Otia, Muſarumque car as per ſaxa latebras, 
Mergillina; novos fundunt ubi citria flores, 
Citria, Medorum ſacros referentia lucos. 
Ejuſd. De partu Virgin. III. tub. fin. 


De Fonte Mergillino. 


Eſt mihi rivo vitreus perenni 
Fons, arenoſum prope littus, unde 
Spe deſcendens ſibi nauta rores 


Haurit amicos, &c. 
Ejuſd. Epigr. II. 36. 
It would be difficult to tranſlate theſe 


elegant morſels.— It is ſufficient to expreſs 
U 4 what 
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what they mean, collectively—“* that the 
villa of Mergillina had ſolitary woods; 
« had groves of laurel and citron; had 


« grottos in the rock, with rivulets and 


« ſprings; and that from its lofty ſituation 
«* it looked down upon the ſea, and com- 


* manded an extenſive proſpect.“ 


It is no wonder that ſuch a villa ſhould 
enamour ſuch an owner. So ſtrong was 
his affection for it, that when, during the 
ſubſequent wars in Italy, it was demoliſhed 
by the Imperial troops, this unfortunate 
mm was ſuppoſed to have haſtened his 
end, 

Vaucluſe (Vallis Clauſa) the favourite 
retreat of Petrarch, was a romantic ſcene, 
not far from Avignon. 

It is a valley, having on each hand, 
tc as you enter, immenſe cliffs, but cloſed 
* up at one of its ends by a ſemicircular 
Fc ridge of them; from which incident it 
« derives its name. One of the moſt ſtu- 
« pendous of theſe cliffs ſtands in the front 
ce of the ſemicircle, and has at its foot an 
« opening into an immenſe cavern. Wich- 
* in the moſt retired and gloomy part of 
*« this cavern is a large oval baſon, the pro- 
« duction of nature, filled with pellucid and 
cc unfathomable water; and from this re- 
« ſervoir iſſues a river of reſpectable mag- 
* nitude, dividing, as it runs, the meadows 


« beneath, and winding through the preci- 


t pices that impend from above.“ 
This is an imperfect ſketch of that ſpot, 


where Petrarch ipent his time with fo much 


delight, as to ſay that this alone was life to 
him, the reſt but a ſtate of puniſhment. 

In the two preceding narratives I ſeem 
to ſee an anticipation of that taſte for natural 
beauty, which now appears to flouriſh 
t hrough Great Britain in ſuch perfection. 


It is not to be doubted that the owner of 


Mergillina would have been charmed with 
Mount Edgecumb; and the owner of Vau- 
cluſe have been delighted with Piercefield. 

When we read in Xenophon, that the 
younger Cyrus had with his own hand 
planted trees for beauty, we are not ſur- 
priſed, though pleaſed with the ſtory, as 
the age was poliſhed, and Cyrus an accom- 
pliſned prince. But when we read that in 
the beginning cf the 14th century, a king 
of France (Philip le Bel) ſhould make it 
penal to cut town a tree, % a gfe 5-2 
four fa beaut?, © which had been preſerved 
tor its beauty;' though we praile the law, 


ne cannot help being {vcOriſed, that the 


prince {houtd at ſuch a periud have been 
fo far er lightened. Larris. 


& 214. Superior Literature and Knowledy 
both of the Greek and Latin Clyy, 
avhence,—Barbarity and Ignorance of 11, 
Laity, whence.—Saomples of Lay Mannern 
in @ Story from Anna Comnena's Hiſtory, 
— Church Authority ingenioufly emplryed u 
check Barbarity—the ſame Authcrity en. 
pleyed for other good Purpeſes— to ſave the 
poor Jewsmto flop Trials by Battle... 
More ſuggeſted concerning Lay Manneri.— 
Ferocity of the Northern Laymen, when 
—diferent Caujes aſſigned. — [nwenticn; 
during the dark Ages—great, though thy 
Inventors often unknown. — Inferen 
ariſing from theſe Inventions, 


Before I quit the Latins, I ſhall ſubjoin 
two or three obſervations on the Europeans 
in general. N 

The ſuperior characters for literature 
here enumerated, whether in the Weſtern 
or Eaſtern Chriftendom (for it is of Chriſ. 
tendom only we are now ſpeaking) were 
by far the greateſt part of them ecclcha. 
ſtics. 

In this number we have ſelected from 
among the Greeks the patriarch of Con- 
Rantinople, Photius; Michael Pſellus; 
Euſtathius and Evſtratius, both of epiſco- 
pal dignity; Planudes; Cardinal Beſſario 
from among the Latins, venerable Bede; 
Gerbertus, afterwards Pope Sylveſter the 
Second; Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyland; 
Hildebert, Archbiſhop of Tours; Peter 
Abelard ; John of valiſbury, Biſhop of 
Chartres; Roger Bacon; Francis Pctrarch; 
many Monkiſh hiſtorians; Encas Sylvus, 
afterwards Pope Pius the Second, &c. 

Something has been already ſaid con- 
cerning each of theſe, and other eccleſiaſ- 
tics. At preſent we ſhall only remark, 
that it was neceſſary, from their very pro- 
feſſion, that they. ſhould read and write; 
accompliſhments, at that time, uſually con- 
fned to themſelves, 

Thoſe of the Weſtern Church were ob- 
liged to acquire ſome knowledge of Latin: 
and for Greek, to thoſe of rhe Eaftern 
Church it was ſtill (with a few corruptions) 
their native language. : 5 

If we add to theie preparations tneir 
mode of life, which, being attended moſtiy 
with a decent competence, gave them im- 
menſe leiſure; it was not wonderful that, 
among ſuch a multitude, the more merio- 


rious ſhould emerge and ſoar, by dint of 


genius, above the common herd. Similar 
efrects proceed from ſimilar cauſes. Ihe 
learning of Egypt was poſſeſt by their 

N | prieſts; 


rieſts; who were likewiſe left from their 
Ffitution to à life of leiſure, 
from their mean education, wanted all 
theſe requiſites, they were in fact no better 


7 than what Dryden calls them, a tribe of 
. Ilachar; a race, from their cradle bred in 
„ WH babarity and ignorance. 


A ſample of theſe illuſtrious laymen may 
be found in Anna Comnena's hiſtory. of her 
father Alexius, who was Grecian emperor 
in the eleventh century, when the firſt 
Cruſade arrived at Conſtantinople. 80 
dromiſcuous à rout of rude” adventurers 
could not fail of giving ge to the 
Byzantine court, which was ſtately and ce- 
remonious, and conſcious withal of its in- 
ternal debility. 

After ſome altercation, the court per- 
mitred them to paſs into Aſia through the 
Imperial territories, upon their leaders tak- 
ing an oath of fealty to the emperor. 
What happened at the performance of 
this ceremonial, is thus related by the fair 
hiſtorian above mentioned. 

« All the commanders being aſſembled, 
« and Godfrey of Bulloign himſelf among 
« the reſt, as ſoon as the oath was finiſhed, 
« one of the counts had the audaciouſneſs 
10 « to ſeat himſelf beſide the emperor upon 
; « his throne. Earl Baldwin, one of their 
le « own people, approaching, took the 
F count by the hand, made fm riſe from 
r ce the throne, and rebuked him for his in- 
f « ſolence. 

« The count roſe, but made no re- 
ply, except it was in his own unknown 
« jargon, to mutter abuſe upon the em- 
„% peror. 

When all things were diſpatched, the 
, « emperor ſent for this man, and demand- 
p ed who he was, whence he came, and of 
what lineage ?—His anſwer was as fol- 
lows—l am a genuine Frank, and in the 
number of their nobility. One thing I 
know, which is, that in a certain part of 
the country I came from, and in a place 
where three ways meet, there ſtands an 
ancient church, where every one who 
has a defire to engage in ſingle combat, 
having put himſelf into fighting order, 
comes, and there implores the aſſiſtance 
of the Deity, and then waits in expeRa- 
tion of ſome one that will dare attack 
him, On this ſpot I myſelf waited a 
long time, expecting and ſeeking ſome 
one that would arrive and fight me. But 
the man, that would dare this, was no 


where to be. found. * 
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* The emperor, having heard this 
« ſtrange narrative, replied pleaſantly— 
« If at the time when you ſought war, 
« you could not find it, a ſeaſon is now 
Fe coming in which you will find wars 
« enough. I therefore give you this ad- 
« vice; not to place yourſelf either in the 
« rear of the army, or 1n the front, but 
« to keep among thoſe who ſupport the 
centre; for I have long had know- 
« ledge of the Turkiſh method in their 
& wars. | 

This was one of thoſe counts, or barons, 
the petty tyrants of Weſtern Europe; men, 
who, when they were not engaged in ge- 
nera! wars (ſuch as the ravaging of a 
neighbouring kingdom, the maſſacring of 
inkdels, heretics, &c.) had no other me- 
thod of filling up their leiſure, than, through 
help of their vaſlals, by waging war upon 
one another, 

And here the humanity and wiſdom of 
the church cannot enough be admired, 
when by her authority (which was then 
mighty) ſhe endeavoured to ſhorten that 
ſcene of bloodſhed, which ſhe could not 
totally prohibit. The truce of God (a 
name given it purpoſely to render the mea- 
ſure more ſolemn) enjoined theſe ferocious 
beings, under the terrors of excommuni- 
cation, not to frght from Wedneſday even- 
ing to Monday morning, out of reverence 
to the myſteries accompliſhed on the other 
four days; the aſcenſion on Thurſday ; the 
crucifixion on Friday; the deſcent to hell 
on Saturday; and the reſurrection on 
Sunday, 

hope a farther obſervation will be par- 
doned, when J add that the ſame humanity 
prevailed during the fourteenth century, 
and that the terrors of church power were 
then held forth with an intent equally lau- 
dable. A dreadful plague at that period 
de ſolated all Europe. 'I'he Germans, with 
no better reaſon than their own ſenſeleſs 


ſuperſtition, imputed this calamity to the 


Jews, who then hved among them 1n great 
opulence and {plendour. Many thouſands 
of theſe unhappy people were inhumanly 
maſlacred, till the pope benevolently in- 
terfered, and prohibited, by the ſevereſt 
bulls, ſo mad and ſanguinary a proceed- 
ing. 
I could not omit two ſuch ſalutary exer- 
tions of church power, as they both occur 
within the period of this inquiry. I might 
add a third, I mean the oppoſing and en- 
deavouring to check that abſurdeſt of all 
practices, the trial by battle, which Spel- 

| man 
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man expreſsly tells us that the church in 
all ages condemned, 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the fact juſt re- 
lated, concerning the unmannered count, 
at the court of Conſtantinople, is rather 
againſt the order of chronology, for it hap- 
pened during the firſt cruſades. It ſerves 
however to ſhew the manners of the Latin, 
or Weſtern laity, in the beginning of that 
holy war. They did not, in a ſucceſſion of 
years, grow better, but worſe. 

It was a century after, that another cru- 
fade, in their march againſt mfidels, ſacked 
this very city; depoſed the then emperor 
and committed devaſtations, which no one 
would have committed but the moſt igno- 
rant, as well as cruel barbarians. 

But a queſtion here occurs, eaſier to pro- 
pole than to anſwer—* Lo what are we to 
attribute this character of ferocity, which 
« ſeems to have then prevailed through 
© the laity of Europe?“ | 

Shall we ſay it was climate, and the 
nature of the country ? — Theſe we muſt 
confeſs have, in ſome inſtances, great in- 
fluence, | 

The Indians, ſeen a few years ſince by 
Mr. Byron in the ſouthern parts of South 
America, were brutal and ſavage to an 
enormous exceſs, One of them, for a tri- 
vial offence, murdered his own child (an 
infant) by daſhing it againſt the rocks.— 
The Cyclopes, as deſcribed. by Homer, 


were much of the ſame ſort; each of them 


gave law to his own family, without regard 


for one another; and beſides this, they were 


Atheiſts and Man-eaters. 
May we not ſuppoſe, that a ſtormy ſea, 
together with a frozen, barren, and inhoſ- 
pitable ſhore, might work on the imagina- 
tion of theſe Indians, ſo as, by baniſhing 
all pleaſing and benign ideas, to fill them 
with habitual gloom, and a propenſity to 
be cruel ?—Or might not the tremendous 
ſcenes of Etna have had a like effect upon 
the Cyclopes, who lived amid ſmoke, thun- 
derings, eruptions of fire, and earthquakes ? 
If we may believe Fazelius, who wrote up- 
on Sicily about two hundred years ago, the 
inhabitants near Ætna were in his time a 
ſimilar race. 

If therefore theſe limited regions had 
ſuch an effect upon their natives, may not 


a ſimilar effect be preſumed from the vaſt” 


regions of the North? may not its cold, 
barren, uncomfortable climate, have made 
its numerous tribes equally rude and ſa- 
vage? = 7 

If chis be not enough, we may add ano- 


— 


ther cauſe, I mean their profound igro. 
rance. Nothing mends the mind more 
than culture; to which theſe emigrants had 
no defire, either from example or educa. 
tion, to lend a patient ear. 

We may add a farther cauſe ſtill, which 
is, that when they had acquired countrie, 
better than their own, they ſettled under 
the fame military form through which they 
had conquered ; and were in fact, when ſet. 
tled, a fort of army after a campaign, 
quartered upon the wretched remains of the 
ancient inhabitants, by whom they were 
attended under the different names of ſerfs, 
vaſlals, villains, &c. 

It was not likely the ferocity of theſe 
conquerors ſhould abate with regard tg 
their vaſſals, whom, as ſtrangers, they were 
more likely to ſuſpect than to love, 

It was not likely it ſhould abate with re. 
gard to one another, when the neighbour. 
hood of their caſtles, and the contiguity of 
their territories, muſt have given occaſions 
(as we learn from hiſtory) for endleſs alter. 
cation, But this we leave to the learned in 
feudal tenures. 

We ſhall add to the preceding remarks, 
one more, ſomewhat ſingular, and yet per- 
fectly different; which is, that though the 
darkneſs in Weſtern Europe, during the 
period here mentioned, was (in Scripture 
language) “ a darkneſs that might be felt,“ 
yet it is ſurpriſing, that during a period ſo 
obſcure, many admirable inventions found 
their way into the world; I mean ſuch as 
clocks, teleſcopes, paper, gunpowder, the 
mariner's needle, printing, and a number 
here omitted. 

It is ſurpriſing too, if we conſider the 
importance of theſe arts, and their exten- 
five utility, that it ſhould be either unknown, 
or at leaſt doubtful, by whom they were in- 
vented, 

A lively fancy might almoſt imagine, 
that every art, as it was wanted, had 
ſuddenly ſtarted forth, addreſſing thoſe 
that ſought it, as Eneas did his compa- 
nions 


Coram, quem quzritis, adſum. V1zc, 


And yet, fancy apart, of this we may be 
aſſured, that though the particular invent- 
ors may unfortunately be forgotten, the 
inventions themſelves are clearly referable 
to man; to that ſubtle and active principle, 
human wit, or ingenuity. 

Let me then ſubmit the following que- 


If the human mind be as truly of divine 
Orig 


origin as every Other part of the univerſe ; 
_; if every other part of the univerſe bear 
teſtimony to its author; do not the inven- 
tions above mentioned give us reaſon to 
aſſert, that God, in the operations of man, 
never leaves himſelf without a witneſs ? 
| Harris. 


C28 Opinions on Paſt Ages and the Pre- 
ſont Concluſion ariſing from the Diſcuſ- 
fron of theje Opinions, —Concluſion of the 
l hole. 


And now having done with the Middle 
Age, we venture to ſay a word upon the 
Preſent. | 

Every paſt age has in its turn been a pre- 
ſent age. This indeed is obvious, but this 
is not all; for every paſt age, when pre- 
ſent, has been the object of abuſe. Men 
have been repreſented by their contempo- 
raries not only as bad, but degenerate; as 
inferior to their predeceſſors both in morals 
and bodily powers. 

This is an opinion fo generally receiv- 
ed, that Virgil (in conformity to it) when 
he would expreis former times, calls them 
ſimply better, as if the term, better, implied 


. former of courſe. 


Hic genus antiquum Teucri, pulcherrima proles, 
Magnanimi heroes, nati melioribus annis. 

En. vi. 648. 

The ſame opinion 1s aſcribed by Homer 

to old Neſtor, when that venerable chief 
ſpeaks of thoſe heroes whom he had known 
in his youth, He relates ſome of their 
names. Perithous, Dryas, Cæneus, The- 
ſeus; and ſome allo of their exploits; as 
how they had extirpated the ſavage Cen- 
taurs, He then ſubjoins, 
KEH ' av Sr, 
Twy % Vu» Bporo; 8:0 £7;X 90, AνNj u. 

IN. A. 27m. 


——- With theſe no one 
Of earthly race, as men are now, could fight. 


As theſe heroes were ſuppoſed to exceed 


in ſtrength thoſe of the Trojan war, ſo 


were the heroes of that period to exceed 
thoſe that came after. Hence, from the 
time of the 'Trojan war to that of Homer, 
we learn that human ſtrength was decreaſed 
by a complete half. 

Thus the ſame Homer, 

— 62? xteraaiov Ng xtigi 
Todei dre, mire fey, 0 & d avoee $f048Vg 
Olo wy Berop io” * 0 dt A t Mπτ K, 0505s 
| IA. E 302. 

Then graſp'd Tydides in his hand a ſtone, 
A bulk immenſe, which not two men could bear, 


As men are now, but he alone with eaſe 
Hurl'd i 
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Virgil goes farther, and tells us, that 
not twelve men of his time (and thoſe too 
choſen ones) could even carry the ſtone 
which Turnus flung : 

Vix illud lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent 

Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus 2 

Ulle many raptum trepida torquebat in hoſtem. 
En. xii. 899. 

Thus human ſtrength, which in Homer's. 
time was leſſened to half, in Virgil's time 
was lefſened to a twelfth, If ſtrength and 
bulk (as commonly happens) be propor- 
tioned, what pygmies in ſtature muſt the 
men of Virgil's time have been, when their 
ſtrength, as he informs us, was ſo far di- 
miniſhed! A man only eight times as 
ſtrong (and not, according to the poet, 
twelve times) muſt at leaſt have been be- 
tween five and ſix feet higher than they 
were. | 

But we all know the privilege claimed 
by poets and painters. | 

It is in virtue of this privilege that Ho- 
race, when he mentions the moral degene- 
racies of his contemporaries, aſſerts that 
« their fathers were worſe than their grand- 
« fathers; that they were worſe than their 
« fathers; and that their children would be 
« worſe than they were”? deſcribing no 
fewer, after the grandfather, than three ſuc- 
ceſſions of degeneracy : 

Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitioſiorum. 

| Hor. Od. L. iii. 6. 

We need only aſk, were this a fact, what 
would the Romans have been, had they de- 
generated in this proportion for five or ſix 
generations more? 

Vet Juvenal, ſubſequent to all this, ſup- 
poſes a ſimilar progreſſion; a progreſſion in 
vice and infamy, which was not complete 
till his own times. 

Then truly we learn, it could go no far- 

ther: 


Nil erit ulterius, noſtris quod moribus addat 
Poſteritas, &c. | 
Omne in præcipiti vitium ſtetit, &c. 

Sat. 1. 147, &c. 


But even Juvenal, it ſeems, was miſtak- 
en, bad as we mult allow his times to have 
been. Several centuries after, without re- 
gard to Juvenal, the ſame doctrine was in- 
culcated with greater zeal than ever. 

When the Weſtern empire began to de- 
cline, and Europe and Africa were ravaged 
by barbarians, the calamities then happen- 
ing (and formidable they were) naturally 


led 
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age the worſt, 
The enemies of Chriſtianity (for Pa- 


ganiſm was not then extinct) abſurdly 
turned theſe calamities to the diſcredit of 


the Chriſtian religion, aud ſaid, the times 
were ſo unhappy, becauſe the gods were 
dithonoured; and the ancient worſhip neg- 
lected. Oroſius, a Chriſtian, did not deny 
the melancholy facts, but, to obviate an ob- 
jection 10 diſhonourable to the true reli- 
gion, he endeavours to prove from hiſto- 
rians, both ſacred and profane, that calami- 
ties of every fort had exiſted in every age, 
as many and as great as thoſe that exiſted 
then. 

If Orofjus has reaſoned right (and his 
work is an elaborate one) it follows, that 
the lamentations made then, and made ever 
fince, are no more than natural declama- 
tions incidental to man ; declamations na- 


turally ariſing (let him live at any period) 


from che ſuperior efficacy of preſent events 
upon preſent ſenſations. _. 

There is a praiſe belonging to the paſt, 
congenial with this cenſure ; a praiſe form- 
ed from negatives, and beſt illuſtrated by 
examples, 

Thus a declaimer might aſſert, (ſuppoſ- 
ing he had a wiſh, by exalting the cleyenth 
century, to debaſe the preſent) that “ in 
ce the time of the Norman conqueror we 
© had no routs, no ridottos, no Newmar- 
ee lets, no candidates to bribe, no voters to 
« he bribed, &c.“ and firing on negatives, 
as long as he thought proper. 

What then are we to do, when we hear 
| ſuch panegyric ?—Are we to deny the 
facts ?—That cannot be.-Arc we to ad- 
mit the concluſion?— hat appears not 
quite agreeable, No method is left, but 
to compare evils with evils; the evils ct 
1066 with thoſe of 1780; and ſee whether 
the former age had not evils of its own, 
ſuch as the preſent never experienced, be- 
cauſe they do not now exiſt. 

We may allow the evils of the preſent 
day to be real—we may even allow that 
a much larger number might have been 
added but then we may alledge evils, by 
way of return, felt in thoſe days ſeverely, 
but now not felt at all. 

We may aſſert, « we have not now, as 
« happened then, ſeen our country con- 
« quered by forcign invaders, nor our pro- 
« perty taken from us, and diſtributed 
% among the conquerors; nor ourſelves, 
* from 13 debaſed into ſlaves; nor 
our rights ſubmitted to unknown laws, 


# 
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led men, who felt them, toeſteem their own * imported, without our conſent, from * 


*« reign countries.“ 

Should the ſame reaſonings be urged in 
favour of times nearly as remote, and other 
imputations of evil be brought, which 
though well known now, did not then 
exilt, we may ſtill retort tha. we are ng 
longer now, as they were then, ſubject tg 
« feudal oppreſſion; nor dragged to War. 
* as they were then, by the petty tyrant cf 
T2 i caſtle; nor involved in 
e ſcenes of blood, as they were then, and 
that for many years, during the uninte. 
« reſting diſputes between a Stephen and x 
8 Maud.” 

Should the ſame deciaimer paſs to a later 
period, and 7 after the fame manner, 
the reign of Henry the Second, we have 
then to retort, © that we have now no Bec. 
« kets.” Should he proceed to Richard 
the Firſt, “that we have now no holy wars” 
—to John Lackland, and his fon Henry, 
© that we have now no barons wars“ — 
and with regard to both of them, © that, 
te though we enjoy at this inſtant all the be. 
te nefits of Magna Charta, we have not 
« been compelled to purchaſe them at the 
« price of our blood.” 

A ſeries of convulſions brings us, in a 
few years more, to the wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter—thence from 
the fall of the Lancaſter family to the ca- 
lamities of the York family, and 1ts final 
deſtruction in Richard the Third—thence 
to the oppreſſive period of his avaricious 
ſuccsſſor; and from him to the formidable 
reign of his relentleſs ſon, when neither the 
coronet nor the mitre, nor even the crown, 
could protect their wearers; and when (to 
the amazement of poſterity) thoſe, by whom 
church authority was denied, and thoſe, by 
whom it was maintained, were dragged to- 
gether to Smithfield, and burnt at one aud 
the ſame ſtake. 

The reign of his ſucceſſor was ſhort and 
turpid, as. ſoon followed by the gloomy 
one of a bigotted woman. 

We ſtop here, thinking we have inſtances 
enough. Thoſe, who hear any portion of 
theſe paſt times praiſed for the invidious 
purpoſe above mentioned, may anſwer by 
thus retorting the calamities and crimes 
which exiſted at the time praiſed, but which 
now exiſt no more. A true eſtimate can 
never be formed, but in conſequence of 
ſuch a compariſon; for if we drop the 
laudable, and alledge only tlie bad, or drop 
the bad, and alledge only the laudable, there 


is no age, whatever its real character, but 
may 
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may be made to paſs at pleaſure either for 
a good one or a bad one. 

f I may be permitted in this place to 
add an obſervation, it ſhall be an obſerva- 
tion founded upon many years experience, 
I have often heard declamations againſt the 
preſent race of men; declamations againſt 
them, as if they were the worlt of arimals; 
treacherous, falſe, ſelfiſh, envious, oppreſ- 
five, tyrannical, &c. &c. This (I tay) 1 
have often heard from grave declaimers, 
and have heard the ſentiment delivered with 
a kind of oracular pomp.— Vet 1 never 
heard any ſuch declaimer ſay (what would 
have been fincere at leaſt, if it had been 
nothing more) © I prove my aſſertion by 
« an example, where I cannot err; 1 aſlert 
« myſelf to be the wretch I have been juſt 
« deſcribing.”* 

So far from this, it would be perhaps 
dangerous to aſk him, even in a gentle 
whiſper—< You have been talking, with 
much confidence, about certain profligate 
beings—Are you certain, that you your- 
ſelf are not one of the number?“ 

I hope I may be pardoned for the fol- 
lowing anecdote, although compelled, in 
relating it, to make myſelf a 2 

« Sitting once in my library with a 
« friend, a worthy but melancholy man, 1 
read him, out of a book, the following 
« paſſage 

« In our time it may be ſpoken more 
te truly than of old, that virtue is gone; the 
church is under foot; the clergy is in 
« error; the devil reigneth, &c. &c. My 
« friend interrupted me with a ſigh, and 
« ſaid, Alas! how true! How juſt a pic- 
<« ture of the times I aſked him, of what 
* times ?—Of what times! replied he with 
« emotion; can you ſuppoſe any other but 
„ the preſent? were any before ever to 
bad, ſo corrupt, fo &c, ?—Forgive me 
* (ſaid I) for ſtopping you the times I 
* am reading of are older than you 1ma- 
« gine; the Argent was delivered about 
four hundred years ago; its author Sir 
« John Mandeville, who died in 1371.” 

As man is by nature a ſocial animal, 
good-humour ſeems an ingredient highly 
neceſſary to his character. It is the ſalt 
which gives a ſeaſoning to the feaſt of life; 
and which, if it be wanting, ſurely renders 
the feaſt incomplete. Many cauſes con- 
tribute to impair this amiable quality, and 
nothing perhaps more than bad opinions 
of mankind. Bad opinions of mankind 
naturally lead us to Miſanthropy. If theſe 
bad opinions go farther; and ars applied 


us from theſe errors. 
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to the univerſe, then they lead to ſomething 
wor ſe, for they lead to Atheiſm. The me- 
lancholy and moroſe character being thus 
inſenſibly formed, morals and piety * of 
courſe; for what equals have we to love, 
or what ſuperior have we to revere, when 
we have no other objects left than thoſe ot 
hatred or of terror ? 

It ſhould ſeem then expedient, if we va- 
lae our better principles, nay, if we value 
our own happineſs, to withſtand ſuch dreary 
ſentiments. It was the advice of a wiſe 
man—“ Say not thou, what is the cauſe 
that the ſormer days were better than theſe ? 
For thou doſt not inquire wiſely concern- 
ing this.” Eccl. vii. 10. 

Things preſent make impreſſions amaz. 
ingly ſuperior to things remote; ſo that, in 
objects of every kind, we are eaſily miſtak- 
en as to their comparative magnitude. 
Upon the canvaſs of the ſame picture a 
near ſparrow occupies the ſpace of a diſ- 
tant eagle; a near mole-hill, that of a dif- 
tant mountain, In the perpetration of 
crimes there are few perſons, | beheve, who 
would not be more ſhocked at actually 
ſeeing a ſingle man aſſaſſinated (even tak- 
ing away the idea of perſonal danger) than 
they would be ſhocked in reading the maſ- 
ſacre of Paris. 

The wiſe man, juſt quoted, wiſhes to ſave 
He has already in- 
formed us—< The thing that hath been, 
15 that which ſhall be; and there is no new 
thing under the ſun. Is there any thing 
whereof it may be ſaid, See, this is new? 
It hath been already of old time, which was 
before us.“ He then ſubjoins the cauſe 
of this apparent novelty—things paſt, when 
they return, appear new, it they are for- 
gotten; and things preſent will appear fo, 
ſhould they too be forgotten, when they re- 
turn. Eccl. i. 9. ii. 16. 

This forgetfulneis of what is ſimilar in 
events Which return (tor in every return- 
ing event ſuch fimilarity exiſts) is the for- 
gerfulneſs of a mind uninſtructed and weak; 
a mind ignorant of that great, that pro- 
vidential circulation, which never ceates 
for a moment through every part of the 
univerſe. | 

It is not like that forgetfulneſs which 
I once remember m a man of letters; 
who when, at the concluſion of a long 
life, he found his memory began to fail, 
ſaid chearfully— “ Now I ſhall have a 


*« pleaſure I could not have before; that of 


« reading my 0:4 books, and finding them 


«i — 6 
te all new.“ 


There 
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There was in this conſolation ſome- 
thing philoſophical and pleaſing. And 
yet perhaps it is a higher philoſophy 
(could we attain it) not to forget the paſt, 
but in contemplation of the paſt to view 
the future; ſo that we may ſay, on the 
worlt proſpects, with a becoming reſigna- 
tion, what Eneas ſaid of old to the Cumean 
Propheteſs, 


Virgin, no ſcenes of ill 
To me, or new, or unexpected riſe; 
I've ſeen'em all; have ſeen, and long before 
Within myſelf revoly'd em in my mind. 
En. VI. 103, 104, 105. 


In ſuch a conduct, if well founded, there 
is not only fortitude, but piety: Fortitude, 
which never ſinks, from a conſcious in- 
tegrity; and Piety, which never reſiſts, 
by referring all to the Divine Will. 


Harris. 


5 216. 7. he Character of the Man of Bu- 


feneſs often united with, and adorned by that 
of the Scholar and Philojopher. 


Philoſophy, taking its name from the 
love of wiſdom, and having for its end 


the inveſtigation of truth, has an equal re- 
gard both to practice and ſpeculation, in as 


much as truth of every kind is ſimilar and 
congenial. Hence we find that ſome of 
the moſt illuſtrious actors upon the great 
theatre of the world have been engaged at 
times in philoſophical ſpeculation. Peri- 
cles, who governed Athens, was the diſci- 
ple of Anaxagoras; Epaminondas ſpent 
his youth in the Pythagorean ſchool; Alex- 
ander the Great had Ariſtotle for his pre- 
ceptor; and Scipio made Pelybius his 
companion and friend. Why need I men- 
tion Cicero, or Cato, or Brutus? The ora- 
tions, the epiſtles, and the philoſophical 
works of the firſt, ſhew him ſufficiently 
converſant both in action and contempla- 
tion. So eager was Cato for knowledge, 
even when ſurrounded with buſineſs, that 
he uſed to read philoſophy in the ſenate- 


houſe, while the ſenate was aſſembling ; 


and as for the patriot Brutus, though his 
life was a continual ſcene of the moit im- 
portant actions, he found time not only 
to ſtudy, but to compoſe a Treatiſe upon 
Virtue. 

When theſe were gone, and the worit of 
times ſucceeded, Thraſea Pætus, and Hel- 


vidius Priſcus, were at the ſame period 


both ſenators and philoſophers; and appear 
to have ſupported the ſevereſt trials of ty- 


X 


rannic oppreſſion, by the manly ſyſtem of 
the Stoic moral. The beſt emperor whom 
the Romans, or perhaps any nation, cer 
knew, Marcus Antoninus, was iny«|ygg 
during his whole life in buſineſs of the la 
conſequence ; ſometimes conſpiracies form. 
ing, which he was obliged to diflipate. 
formidable wars ariſing at other tine. 
when he was obliged to take the feld 
Yet during none of theſe periods did he 
forſake philoſophy, but ſtill perſiſted in 
meditation, and in committing his thought, 
to writing, during moments gained by 
ſtealth from the hurry of courts and can. 
paigns. ; 

If we deſcend to later ages, and ſearch 
our own country, we thall find Sir Thomas 

More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Ra— 
leigh, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Milton, 
Algernon Sidney, Sir William Temple, and 
many others, to have been all of them emi. 
nent in public life, and yet at the ſame 
tume conſpicuous for their ſpeculations and 
literature. If we look abroad, examples 
of like characters will occur in other coun. 
tries. Grotius, the poet, the critic, the 
mgm and the divine, was employed 

y the court of Sweden as ambaſſador to 
France: and De Witt, that acute but un. 
fortunate ſtateſman, that pattern of par. 
mony and political accompliſhments, wa: 
an able mathematician, wrote upon the 
Elements of Curves, and applied his alge- 
bra with accuracy to the trade and com- 
merce of his country. 

And fo much in defence of Philoſophy, 
againſt thoſe who may poſlibly undervaiue | 
her, becauſe they have ſucceeded without 
her; thoſe I mean (and it mutt be confe!! 
they are many) who, having ſpent their 
whole lives in what Milton calls the“ buſy 
hum of men,“ have acquired to themielve; 
habits of amazing eflicacy, unaſſiſted by 
the helps of ſcience and erudition. Jo ſuch 
the retired ſtudent may appear an awkward 
being, becauſe they want a juſt ſtandard 
to meaſure his merit. But let them recur 
to the bright examples before alledged; 
let them remember that theſe were eminent 
in their own way; were men of action and 
buſineſs; men of the world; and yet did 
they not diſdain to cultivate philoſophy, 
nay, were many of them perhaps indebted 
to her for the ſplendor of their active cha- 
racter. | 

This reaſoning has a farther end. It 
juſtifies me in the addreſs of theſe phi- 
loſophical arrangements, as your oy: 
up 
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ſhip ® has been diſtinguiſhed in either cha- 
racer, I mean in your public one, as well 
as in your private. Thoſe who know the 
hiſtory of our foreign tranſactions, know 
the reputation that you acquired in Ger- 
many, by negociations of the laſt im- 

rtance: and thoſe who are honoured 
with your nearer friendſhip, know that 
you can ſpeculate as well as act, and can 
employ your pen both with elegance and 


inſtruction. 


It may not perhaps be unentertaining 
to your Lordſhip, to ſee in what manner 
the © Preceptor of Alexander the Great 
arranged his pupil's ideas, fo that they 
might not cauſe confuſion, for want of 
accurate diſpoſition.* It may be thought 
alſo a fact worthy your notice, that he 
became acquainted with this method from 
the venerable Pythagoras, who, unleſs he 


drew it from remoter ſources, to us un- 


known, was, perhaps, himſelf its inventor 
and original teacher. Herris. 


6217. The Progreſſions of Art di/gu/?ful, the 
Completion beautiful. 

Fables relate that Venus was wedded to 
Vulcan, the goddeſs of beauty to the god 
of deformity. The tale, as ſome explain 
it, gives a double repreſentation of art; 
Vulcan ſhewing us the progreſſions of art, 
and Venus the completions. The pro- 
greſſions, ſuch as the hewing of fone, 
the grinding of colours, the fufion of 
metals, theſe all of them are labonous, 
and many times diſguſtful: the comple- 
tions, ſuch as the temple, the palace, the 
picture, the ſtatue, theie all of them are 
beauties, and juſtly call for admiration. 

Now if logic be one of thoſe arts, 
which help to improve human reaſon, it 
mult neceſſarily be an art of the progret- 
five character; an art which, not ending 
with itſelf, has a yiew to ſomething far- 
ther. If then, in the ſpeculations upon 
it, it ſhould appear dry rather than ele- 


gant, ſevere rather than pleaſing, let it 


plead, by way of defence, that, though 
its umportance may be great, it partakes 
from its very nature (which cannot be 
changed) mpre of the deformed god, than 
of the beautiful Fbddeſs, Ibid. 


§ 218. Thoughts on Elegance. 
Having anſwered the objections uſually 
* Addreſſed to the right honourable Thomas 


Lord Hyde, chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
calter, &c, 


brought againſt a permanent ſenfe—of 
beauty, let us now proceed to ſingle out 
the particular ſpecies or kinds of beauty; 
and begin with elegance of perſon, that 
ſo wonderfully elevates the human cha- 
racter. | 

Elegance, the moſt undoubted offspring 
and viſible image of fine taſte, the mo- 
ment it appears, is univerſally admired : 
men diſagree about the other conſtituent 
parts of beauty, but they all unite with- 
out heſitation to acknowledge the power 
of elegance. 

The gencral opinion is, that this moſt 
conſpicuous part of beautty, that is per- 
ceived and acknowledged by every body, 
1s yet utterly inexplicable, and retires 
from our ſearch when we would diſcover 
what it is. Where ſhall I find the ſecret 
retreat of the graces, to explain to me 
the elegance they dictate, and to paint 
in viſible colours the fugitive and va- 
rying enchantment that hovers round a 
graceful perſon, vet leaves us for ever in 
agreezble ſuſpence and confuſion ? I need 
not ſeek for them, madam; the graces 
are but emblems of the human mind, in 
its lovelieſt appearances; and while I 
write for you, it is impoſſible not to feel 
their influence. 

Perſonal elegance, for that is the ob- 
ject of our preſent enquiry, may be de- 
fined the image and reflection of the 
grandeur and beauty of the inviſible ſoul. 
Grandeur and beauty in the ſoul itſelf are 
not objects of ſenſe ; colours cannot paint 
them, but they are united to entiments 
that appear viſible; they beſtow a noble 
meaning and 1mportance of attitude, and 
dittule inexpreſſible lovelinets over the 
perſon. 

When two or more paſſions or ſenti- 
ments unite, they are not ſo readiiy diſ- 
tin guiſned, as if they had appeared ſepa- 
rate; however, it is eaſy to obſerve, that 
tie complacency and admiration we fee! 
in the preſence of elegant perſons, is 
made up of reſpect and affection ; and 
that we are diſappointed when we fee 
ſuch perions act a baſe or indecent 
part. Theſe fymptoms plainly ſhew, that 
perſonal elegance appears to us to be the 
image and reflection of an elevated and 
beautiful mind. In ſome characters, the 
grandeur of foul is predominant; in 
whom beauty is majeſtic and awful. In 
this ſtile is Miſs F-—, In other cha- 
racers, a-foft and attracting grace is more 
conſpicuaus; this latter kind is more 
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pleaſing, for an obvious reaſon. But 
elegance cannot exiſt in either alone, 
without a mixture of the other; for ma- 
jeſty without the beautiful, would be 
haughty and diſguſting; and eaſy acceſ- 
ſible beauty would loſe the idea of ele- 
gance, and become an object of contempt. 

The grandeur and beauty of the ſoul 
charm us univerſally, who have all of us 
implanted in our boſoms, even in the 
mid of miſery, paſſions of high deſcent, 
immenſe ambition, and romantic hopes. 
You may conceive an impriſoned bird; 
whoſe wild notes, prompted by the ap- 
proach of ſpring, give her a confuſed 
notion of joy, although ſhe has no diſtinct 
idea of airy flights and ſummer groves; 
ſo when man emerging from wretched- 
neſs aſſumes a nobler character, and the 
elevation of the human genius appears 
openly, we view, with ſecret joy and de- 
lightful amazement, the ſure evidence 
and pledge of our dignity: the mind 
catches fire by a train that hes within 
| Itſelf, and expands with conſcious pride 
and merit, like a generous youth over 
the images of his country's heroes. Of 
the ſoftened and engaging part of cle- 

ice, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak at 

e hereafter. | 

Perſonal elegance or grace is a fugi- 
tive luſtre, that never ſettles in any 1 
of the body, you ſee it glance and diſap - 
pear in the features and motions of a 
8 perſon; it ſtrikes your view; it 

ines like an exhalation: but the mo- 
ment you follow it, the wandering flame 
vaniſhes, and immediately lights up in 
ſomething elſe: you may as well think 
of fixing the pleaſing deluſion of your 
dreams, or the colours of a diſſolving 
rainbow, | 

You have ariſen early at times, in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, to take the advantage of 
the cool of the morning, to ride abroad. 


Let us ſuppoſe you have miſtaken an. 


hour or two, and juſt got out a few mi- 
nutes before the riſing of the ſun. You 
ſee the fields and woods, that lay the 
night before in obſcurity, attiring them- 
ſelves in beauty and verdure; you ice a 
profuſion of brilliants ſhining in the dew ; 
| you ſee the ſtream gradually admitting 
he light into its pure boſom 3 and you 
hear the birds, which are awakened by a 
rapture, that comes upon them from the 
morning. If the eaſtern ſky be clear, 
you ſee it glow with the promiſe of a 


flame that has not yet agpeared ; and if 
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it be overcaſt with clouds, you ſee tha; 
clouds ſtained by a bright red, bordere 
with gold or filver, that by the change, 
appear volatile, and ready to van 

ow various and beautiful are thoſe ap. 
pearances, which are not the fun, but the 
diſtant effects of it over different objects 
In like manner the ſoul flings inexpreff. 
ble charms over the human perſon and 
actions; but then the cauſe is 2 known 
becauſe the ſoul for ever ſhines behind 3 
cloud, and is always retired from our 
ſenſes. 

| You eonceive why elegance is of a fu. 
gitve nature, and exiſts chiefly in mo- 
tion: as it is communicated by the prin. 
ciple of action that governs the whole 
perſon, it is found over the whole body, 
and is fixed no-where. The curious eye 
with eagerneſs purſues the wandering 
beauty, which it ſees with ſurprize at 
every turn, but is never able to overtake, 


It is a waving flame, that, like the re- 


flection of the ſun from water never 
ſettles ; 1t glances on you in every motion 
and diſpoſition of the body; its different 
powers through attitude and motion ſeem 
to be collected in dancing, wherein it 
plays over the arms, the legs, the breaſt, 
the neck, and in ſhort the whole frame: 
but if grace has any fixed throne, it is in 
the face, the reſidence of the ſoul, where 
you think a thouſand times it is juſt iſſu- 
ing into view. | 

Elegance aſſumes to itſelf an empire 
equal to that of the ſoul; it rules and in- 
ſpires every part of the body, and makes 
uſe of all the human powers ; but it par- 
ticularly takes the paſſions under its 
charge and direction, and turns them into 
a kind of artillery, with which it does in- 
fimte execution. 

The paſſions that are favourites with 
the graces are modeſty, good-nature, 
particularly when it is heightened by a 
ſmall colouring of affection into Amt, 
and that fine languor which ſeems to be 
tormed of a mixture of ſtill joy and hope, 
Surprize, ſhame, and even grief and an- 
ger, have appeared pleaſing under pro- 
per reſtrictions; for it muſt be obſerved, 
that all exceſs is ſhocking and diſagrec- 
able, and that even the moſt pleaſing 
paſſions appear to molt advantage when 
the tincture they caſt over the counte- 
nance is enfeebled and gentle. The paſ- 
ſions that are enemies to the graces arc, 
impudence, affectation, ſtrong and harſh 
degrees of pride, malice, and auſterity. 

There 
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There is an union of the fine paſſions, 
but fo delicate that you cannot conceive 
any one of them ſeparate from the reſt, 
called he ny which is requiſite in an 
elegant deportment; it chiefly reſides in 
the eye, which is indeed the ſeat of the 
paſſions. _ 

I have ſpoken of the paſſions only as 
they are ſubſervient to grace, which is 
the obje& of our preſent attention. 'The 
face is the mother-country, if I may call 
it ſo, or the habitation of grace; and it 
viſits the other parts of the body only as 
diſtant provinces, with ſome little partia- 
lity to the neck, and the fine baſis that 
ſupports it; but the countenance is the 
very palace in which it takes up its reſi- 
dence; it is there it revels through its 
various apartments: you ſee it wrapped 
m clouded majeſty upon the brow; you 
diſcover it about the lips hardly riling 
to a ſmile, and vaniſhing m a moment, 
when it is rather perceived than feen ; 
and then, by the moſt engaging viciſli- 
tudes, it enlivens, flames, and diſſolves 
in the eye. 

You have, I ſuppoſe, all along ob- 
ſerved, that I am not treating of beauty, 
which depends on different principles, but 
of that elegance which is the effect of a 
delicate and awakened taſte, and in every 
kind of form is the enchantment that at- 
tracts and pleaſes univerſally, even with- 
out the afliſtance of any other charm z 
whereas without it no degree of beauty is 
charming. You have undoubtedly ſeen 
women lovely without much beauty, and 
handſome without being lovely; it is 
gracefulneſs cauſes this variation, and 
throws a luſtre over diſagreeable features, 
as the ſun paints a ſhowery cloud with 
the colours of the rainbow. 

I before remarked, that the grace of 
every elegant perſon is varied agreeable 
to the character and diſpoiition of the 
perſon it beautifies; I am ſenſible you 
readily conceive the reaſon. Elegance is 
the natural habit and image of the ſoul 
beaming forth in action; it mult therefore 
be expreſſed by the peculiar features, air, 
and diſpoſition of the perſon; it mult 
ariſe from nature, and flow with eaſe and 
a propriety that diſtinguiſhes it. The 
imitation of any particular perſon, how- 
ever graceful, is dangerous, left the af- 
fectation appear; but the unſtudied ele- 
gance of nature is acquired by the ex- 
ample and converſation of ſeveral elegant 
perſons of different characters, which peo- 
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ple adapt to the import of their own geſ- 
tures, without knowing how. | 

It is alſo becauſe elegance is the re- 
flection of the ſoul appearing in action, 
that good ſtatues, 9 pictures drawn 
from life, are laid before the eye in mo- 
tion. If you look at the old Gothic 
churches built in barbarous ages, you will 
ſee the ſtatues reared up dead and inant- 
mate againſt the walls. 

I ſaid, at the beginning of this little 
diſcourſe, that the beauty of dreſs reſults 
from mode or faſhion, and it certainly 
does ſo in a great meaſure ; but I muſt limit 
that aſſertion by the following obſervation, 
that there is alſo a real beauty in attire 
that does not depend on the mode: thoſe 
robes which leave the whole perſon at 
liberty in its motions, and that give to the 
imagination the natural proportions and 
ſymmetry of the body, are always more 
becoming than ſuch as reſtrain any part of 
the body, or in which it is loſt or disfigur- 
ed. You may eaſily imagine how a pair 
of ſtays laced tightly about the Minerva 
we admired, would oppreſs the ſublime 
beauty of her comportment and figure. 
Since perſons of rank cannot chuſe their 
own dreſs, but muſt run along with the 
preſent faſhion, the ſecret of dreſſing 
gracefully muſt conſiſt in the ſlender va- 
riations that cannot be obſerved to deſert 
the faſhion, and yet approach nigher to 
the complexion and import of the coun- 
tenance, and that at the ſame time allows 
to the whole body the greateſt pol- 
ſible freedom, eaſe, and imagery: by 
imagery I mean, that as a your painter 
will thew the effect of the muſcles that do 
not appear to the eye, ſo a perſon ſkilful 
in dreis will diſplay the elegance of the 
form, though it be covered and out of 
view. As the taite of dreſs approaches 
to perfection all arc diſappears, and it 
ſeems the effect of negligence and inſtinc- 
tive inattention: for this reaſon its beau- 
ties ariſe from the manner and general 


air rather than from the richneſs, which 


lait, when it becomes too groſs and op- 
preſſive, deſtroys the elegance. A bril- 
liancy and parade in dreis is therefore the 
infallible ſign of, bad taſte, that in this 
contraband manner endeavours to make 
amends for the want of true elegance, and 
bears a relation to the heaps of ornament 
that encumbered the Gothic buiidi gs, 
Apelles obſerving an Helen painted by 
one of his icholars, that was overcharged 
with a rich dyeſs, © I find, young man,“ 
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ſaid he, © not being able to paint her 
beautiful, you have made her fine.“ 

Harſh and violent motions are always 
unbecoming. Milton attributes the ſame 
kind of motion to his angels that the Hea- 
thens did to their deities, % ſliding with- 
out ftep. It is impoſſible to preſerve the 
attractions in a country dance that attend 
on a minuet; as the ſtep quickens, the 
moſt delicate of the graces retire. The 
rule holds univerſally through all action, 
whether quick or flow; it ſhould always 
partake of the ſame poliſhed and ſoftened 
motion, particularly in the tranſitions of 
the countenance, where the genius of the 
perſon ſeems to hover and reſide, 

The degrees run very high upon the 
ſcale of elegance, and probably few have 
arrived near the higheſt pitch; but it is 
certain, that the idea of ſurpriſing beauty 
that was familiar in Greece, has been 
hardly conceived by the moderns: many 
of their ſtatues remain the objects of our 
admiration, but wholly ſuperior to imita- 
tion; their pictures that have ſunk in the 
wreck of time, appear in the deſcriptions 
made of them to have equal imagination 
with the ſtatues; and theit poetry abounds 
with the ſame celeſtial imagery. But 
what puts this matter out of doubt is, that 
their celebrated beauties were the models 
of their artiſts, and it is known, that the 
elegancies of Thais and Phryne were 
copied by the famous painters of Greece, 
and conſigned to canvaſs and marble to 
aſtoniſh and charm diſtant ages. 

Perſonal 'elegance, in which taſte aſ- 
ſumes the moſt conſpicuous and noble ap- 
pearance, confuſes us in our enquiries 
after it, by the quickneſs and variety of 
its changes, as well as by a complication 
that is not eaſily unravelled. 1 defined. 
it to be the image and reflection of a great 
and beautiful ſoul; let us ſeparate th e 
diftin parts of this variety; when the 
appear aſunder you will find them pe- 
fectly familiar and intelligible. 

The firit, and moſt reſpectable p art, 
that enters into the compoſition of ele- 
gance, is the lofty conſciouſneſs of worth 
or virtue, which ſuſtains an habitual, de- 
cency, and becoming pride. 

The ſecond and moit pleaſing par';, is a 
diſplay of good-nature approaching to 
affection, of gentle affability, and, in ge- 
nergl; of the pleaſing paſſions. It ſeems 
difficult to reconcile theſe two parrts, and 
in fact it is ſo; but when they un' ite, then 
they appear like a reſerved and virgin 
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kindneſs, that is at once noble and ſoft, 
that may be won, but muſt be courted 
with delicacy. 

The third part of elegance is the ap. 
pearance of a poliſhed and tranquil habit 
of mind, that ſoftens the actions and emo. 
tions, and gives a covert proſpect of inno- 


cence and unc ſiſturbed repoſe. I will treat 


- yu lepaxate, and firſt of dignity of 
oul. 

1 obſerved, near the beginning of this 
diſcourſe, in anſwer to an objection you 
made, that the mind has always a taſte 
for truth, for gratitude, for generoſity, 
and great neſs of foul : theſe, which ate 
peculiarly: called ſentiments, ſtamp upon 
the human ſpirit a dignity and worth not 
to be found in any other animated being, 
However: great and ſurpriſing the moy 
glorious objects in nature be, the heaving 
ocean, the moon that guides it, and cat 
a (ofter1ed luſtre over the night, the ſtarry 
fir man zent, or the ſun iclelf yet their 
beauty and grandeur inſtantly appear of 
an in ferior kind, beyond all compariſon, 
to this of the ſoul of man. Theſe ſenti- 
mem ts are united under the general name 
of virtue; and ſuch are the embelliſhment 
they diffuſe over the mind, that Plato, a 
ver'y polite philoſopher, ſays finely, If 
Vi rtue was to appear in a viſible ſhape, all 
men would be enamoured of her.“ 

Virtue and truth are inſeparable, and 
t ake their flight together. A mind de- 
17014 of truth is a trightful wreck ; it i, 
hke a great city in ruins, whoſe mouldring 


towers juſt bring to the imagination the 


mirth and life that once were there, and is 
now no more. Truth is the genius of 
taſte, and enters into the eſſence of ſimple 
beauty, in wit, in writing, and throughout 
the fine arts. 

Generoſity covers almoſt all other de- 
fects, and raiſes a blaze around them in 
which they diſappear and are loſt: ke 
{overcign beauty, it makes a ſhort cut to 
our aſfections; it wins our hearts without 
reſiſtance or delay, and unites all the world 
to favour and ſupport its deſigns. 

Grandeur of ſoul, fortitude, and a reſo- 
lution that haughtily ſtruggles with deſpair, 
and will neither yield to, nor make terms 
with misfertunes ; which, through ever) 
ſituation, repoſes a noble confidence in i- 
ſelf, and has an immoveable view / to future 
glory and honour, aſtoniſhes the world with 
admiration and delight. We, as it were, 
lean forward with ſurpriſe and trembling 
joy to behold the human ſoul collecting Its 

| ſtrength, 
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frength, and aſſerting a right to ſuperior 
ties, When you leave man out of your 
account, and view the whole viſible crea- 
tion beſide, you indeed ſee ſeveral traces of 
grandeur and unſpeakable power, and the 
intermixture of a rich ſcenery of beauty; 
vet fill the whole appears to be but a ſo- 
jemn abſardity, and to have a littleneſs and 
infgnificancy. But when you reſtore man 
o proſpect, and put him at the head of it, 
endued with genius and an immortal foul ; 
when you give him a paſſion tor truth, 


boundleſs views that ſpread along through 


eternity, and a fortitude that ſtruggles with 
fue, and yields not to misfortunes, then the 
ſcies, the ocean, and the earth, take the 
famp of worth and dignity from the noble 
inhabitant whoſe purpoſes they ſerve. 

A mind fraught with the virtues is the 
natural ſoil of elegance. Unaffected truth, 


| oeneroſity, and grandeur of ſoul, for ever 


pleaſe and charm : even when they break 
from the common forms, and appear wild 
and un method zed by education, they are 
ſtill beautiful. On the contrary, as ſoon as 
we diſcover that outward elegance, which 
is formed by the mode, to want truth, ge- 
neroſity, or grandeur of ſoul, it 1aſtantly 


ſinks in our eſteem like counterfeit coin, 


and we are ſenſible of a reluctant diſap- 
pointment, like that of the lover in the epi- 


gram, who became enamoured with the 


lady's voice and the ſoftneſs of her hand 
in the dark, but was cured of his paſſion as 


ſoon as he had light to view her. 


Let us now paſs on to the molt pleaſing 


part of elegance, an habitual diſplay of 
the kind and gentle paſſions. 


We are naturally inclined to love thoſe 


who bear an affection to us; and we are 
charmed with the homage that is paid to 
our merit: by theſe weakneſſes politeneſs 
E attacks us. The well-bred gentleman al- 
Ways in his behaviour inſinuates a regard 
to others, tempered with reſpect. 
tention to pleaſe confeſſes plainly his kind- 
ness to you, and the high eſtcem he holds 
vou in. The aſſiduous prevention of our 


His at- 


wiches, and that yielding ſweetneſs com- 
plaiſance puts on for our {ake, arc irre ſiſta- 


ble; and although we know this kind of 


flattery to be proſtitute and habitual, yet 
ut is not indifferent to us; we receive it in 
à manner that ſhows how much it gratifies 
us | 


The defire of being agreeable, finds out 


| the art of being ſo without ſtudy or labour. 
Rultics who fall in love, grow unuſually po- 


lite and engaging, 'This new charm, that 
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has altered their natures, and ſuddenly en- 
dued them with the powers of pleafing, is 
nothing more than an enlivened attention 
to pleaſe, that has taken poſſeſſion of their 
minds, and tinctured their actions. We 
ought not to wonder that love is thus en- 
chanting : its tender affiduity is but the 
natural addreſs of the paſſion; politeneſs 


borrows the flattering form of affection, 


and becomes agreeable by the appearance 
of kindneſs. | 
What pleaſes us generally appears beau- 
tiful. Complaiſance, that is ſo c:igaging, 
gives an agreeableneſs to the whole per- 
ton, and creates a beauty that nature gave 
not to the features; it ſubmits, it promiſes, it 
applauds in the countenance; the heart 
lays itſelf in ſmiles at your feet, and a voice 
that is indulgent and tender, is always 
heard with pleaſure, | 

The laft conſtituent part of elegance is 
the picture of a tranquil ſoul that appears 
in ſoftening the actions and emotions, and 
exhibits a retired proſpect of happineſs and 
innocence. 

A calm of mind that is ſeen in graceful 
eaſy action, and in the enfeeblement of our 
paſſions, gives us an idea of the golden age, 
when human nature, adorned with inno- 
cence, and the peace that attends it, repoſed 
in the arms of content. This ſerene pro- 
ſpect of human nature always pleaſes us; 
and although the content, whoſe image it 
15, be viſionary in this world, and we can- 
not arrive at it, yet it is the point in ima- 
gination we have finally in view, in all the 
purſuits of lite, and the native home for 
which we do not ceaſe to languiſh. 

The ſentiment of tranquility particular. 
ly beautifies paſtoral poetry. The images 
of calm and happy quiet that appear in 
ſhaded groves, in ſilent vales, and ſlumbers 
by falling ſtreams, invite the poet to in- 
dulge his genius in rural ſcenes, 
mutitc that lulls and compoſes the mind, at 
tne fame time enchants it. The hue of 
this beautcous eaſe, caſt over the human 


actions and emotions, forms a very delight- 


ful part of elegance, and gives the other 
conitituent paris an appearance of nature 
and truth: for in a tranquil ſtate of mind, 
unditurbed by wants or tears, the views of 
men are generous and elevated. From the 
combination of theſe fine parts, grandeur 
of ſoul, complacency, and eaſe, ariſe the 
enchantments of elegance; but the ap- 
pearance of the two laſt are oftener found 

together, and then they form Politeneſs. 
When we take a view of the ſeparate 
X 2 parts 
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arts that conſtitute perſonal elegance, we 
immediately know the ſeeds that are proper 
to be cheriſhed in the infant mind, to bring 
forth the beauteous production. The vir- 
tues ſhould be cultivated early with ſacred 
care. Good nature, modeſty, affability, 
and a kind concern for others, ſhould be 
carefully inculcated; and an eaſy uncon- 
ſtrained dominion acquired by habit over 
the paſſions. A mind thus finely prepared, 
is capable of the higheſt luſtre of elegance; 
which is afterwards attained with as little 
labour as our firſt language, by only aſſo- 
ciatiag wich graceful people of different 
characters, from whom an habitual grace- 
fulneſs will be acquired, that will bear the 
natural unaffected ſtamp of our own minds: 
in ſhort, it will be our own character and 
genius {tripped of its native rudeneſs, and 
enriched with beauty and attraction. 

Nature, that betows her favours with- 
out reſpect of perſons, often denies to the 
great the capacity of diſtinguiſhed ele- 
gance, and flings it away in obſcure vil- 
lages. You ſometimes ſee it at a country 
fair ſpread an amiableneſs over a ſun-burnt 
girl, like the light of the moon through a 
miſt ; but ſuch, madam, is the neceſſity of 
habitual elegance acquired by education 
and converſe, that if even you were born 
in that low claſs, you could be no more 
than the faireſt damſel at the may-pole, 
and the object of the hope and jealouſy of 
a ſew ruſtics. 

People are rendered totally incapable of 
elegance by the want of good- nature, and 
the other gentle paſſions; by the want of 
modeſty and ſenſibility; and by a want of 
that noble pride which ariſes from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of lofty and generous ſentiments. 
The abſence of theſe native charms is ge- 
nerally ſupplied by a briſk ſtupidity, an im- 
pudence unconſcious of defect, a caſt of 
malice, and an uncommon tendency to ri- 
dicule; as if nature had given theſe her 
ſtep-children an inſtinctive intelligence, 
that they can riſe out of contempt only by 
the depreſſion of others. For the ſame 
reaſon it is, that perſons of true and finith- 
ed talte ſeldom affect ridicule, becauſe they 
are conſcious of their own ſuperior merit. 
Pride s tire cauſe of ridicule in the one, as 
it is ef candour in the other; but the ef- 
fe differ, as the Nudied parade of pover- 
t- docs from the negligent grandeur of 
riches. You will ſee nothing more com- 
mon in the world, than for people, who by 
ſtupidity and infeniibility are incapable of 
the graces, io commence Wits on the 
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ſtrength of the petite talents of mimi 
and the briſk tartneſs that ill-nature yg, 
tails to ſupply. | 

From what I have ſaid it appears, ty 
a ſenſe of elegance is a ſenſe of dignity, 
virtue, and innocence, united. Is it 10 
natural then to expect, that in the coup 
of a liberal education, men ſhould cultiyg, 
the generous qualities they approve andy, 
ſume? But mſtead of them, men only an 
at the appearances, which require no ſel. 
denial ; and thus, without acquiring thy 
virtues, they ſacrifice their honeſty and ſu. 
cerity : whence it comes to paſs, that then 
15 often the leaſt virtue, where there is th 
greateſt appearance of it; and that the pg, 
liſhed part of mankind only arrive at the 
ſubtile corruption, of uniting vice with the 
dreſs and complexion of virtue. 

I have dwelt on perſonal elegance, he. 
cauſe the ideas and principles in this pen 
of good taſte are more familiar to you, 
We may then take them for a foundatic, 
in our future obſervations, ſince the fame 
principles of eaſy grace and ſimple gray. 
deur, will animate our ideas with an un. 
ſtudied propriety, and enlighten our judy. 
ments in beauty, in literature, in ſculpture, 
painting, and the other departments of fing 
taſte. Urer, 


$ 219. On Perſonal Beauty. 
I ſhall but ſlightly touch on our taſte cf 


perional beauty, becauſe it requires v0 q. 
rectiors to be known. To atk what 5 
beauty, ſays a philoſopher, is the quell 
of a blind man. I ſhall therefore only 


make a few reflections on this head, tlat 


lie out of the common track. But pric 
to what I have to ſay, it is neceitary u 
make {ome obſervations on phy ſiognom;. 
There is an obvious relation between ine 
mind and the turn of the features, ſo wel 
known by inſtin, that every one is more 
or leſs expert at reading the countenance, 
We look as well as ſpcak our minds; and 
amongſt people of little experience, ti: 
look is generally moſt ſincere. IT'his 150 
well underſtood, that it is become © part & 
education to learn to diſguiſe the counte- 
nance, which yet requires a habit from 
early youth, and the continual practice c 
hypocriſy, to deceive an intelligent eg. 
Ihe natural virtues and vices not only have 
their places in the aſpect, even acquired he. 
bits that much aſtect the mind ſettle there; 
contemplation, in length of time, gv& 

a cait of thought on the countenance. 
Now to come back to our ſubject. Tit 
DT aſlemblage 


iy 1 3 
nem RW gemblage called beauty, is the image of 
noble ſentimeats and amiable paſſions in 
„ the the face; but ſo blended and confuſed that 
ity, « be are not able to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh 
it em. The mind has a ſenſibility, and 
Cour clear knowledge, in many inſtances without 
tire reflection, or even the power of reaſoning 
anda. WW upon its own perceptions. We can no 
ly an more account for the relation between the 
o fel. paſſions of the mind and a ſet of features, 
ig e than we can account for the relation be- 
nd fn. ¶ tween the ſounds of muſic and the paſſions; 
t then te eye is judge of the one without princi- 
is the ples or rules, as the ear is of the other. 
he po, It is impoſſible you ſhould not take notice 
at the of the remarkable difference of beauty in 
th the the fame face, in a good and in ill humour; 
and if the gentle paſſions, in an indifferent 
e, be. face, do not change it to perfect beauty, it 
5 par is becauſe nature did not originally model 
you che features to the juſt and familiar expreſ- 


fon of thoſe paſſions, and the genuine ex- 


preſſions of nature can never be wholly ob- 


ation, 
{ame 


gran. nerated. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
n m. that the engaging import that forms beau- 
judg. ty, is often the ſymbol of paſſions that, al- 
ture, though pleaſing, are dangerous to virtue; 


f fing and that a firmneſs of mind, whole caſt of 
feature is much leſs pleaſing, is more fa- 
vourable to virtue. From the affinity be- 
tween beauty and the paſſions it muſt fol- 
lew, that beauty is relative, that is, a ſenſe 
of human beauty is confined to our ſpecies; 
and alſo, as far as we have power over the 


paſſions, we are able to improve the face, 


only and tranſplant charms into it; both of 
| Ut which obſervations have been often made. 
price From the various principles of beauty, and 
y to the agreeable combinations, of which the 
my, WF tice gives intelligence, ſprings that variety 
n the found in the ſtyle of beauty. 
wel Complexion is a kind of beauty that is 
nore only pleaſing by aſſociation. The brown, 
Ince, the fair, the black, are not any of them ori- 
and ginal beauty; but when the.complexion is 
the united in one picture on the imagination, 
15 with the aſſemblage that forms the image of 
rt of the tender paſſions, with gentle ſmiles, and 
nte- kindendearments, it is theninſeparable from 
rom our idea of beauty, and forms a part of it. 
e el From the ſame cauſe, a national ſet of ſea- 
eye. tures appear amiable to the inhabitants, who 
ave have been accuſtomed to ſee the amiable diſ- 
ha- politions through them. This obſervation 
ere; y elolves a difficulty, that often occurs in the 
Ives refletions of men on our preſent ſubject. 
We all ſpeak of beauty as if it were ac- 
[he knowledged and ſettled by a public ſtan- 
age ard; yet we find, in fact, that people, in 


F lacing their affections, often have little re- 
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gard to the common notions of beauty. 
The truth is, complexion and form being 
the charms that are viſible and conſpicuous, 
the common ſtandard of beauty is gene- 
rally reſtrained to thoſe general attractions: 
but ſince perſonal grace and the engagin 
paſſions, although they cannot be 4 
have a more univerſal and uniform power, 
it is no wonder people, in reſigning their 
hearts, ſo often contradi the common re- 
ceived ſtandard. Accordingly, as the en- 
gaging paſſions and the addreſs are diſco- 
vered in converſation, the tender attach- 
ments of people are generally fixed by an 
intercourſe of ſentiment, and ſeldom by a 
tranſient view, except in romances and no- 
vels. It is further to be obſerved, that 
when once the affections are fixed, a new 
face with a higher degree of beauty will 
not always have a higher degree of power 
to remove them, becauſe our aſfections ariſe 
trom a ſource within ourſelves, as well as 
from external beauty; and when the ten- 
der paſſion is attached by a particular ob- 
ject, the imagination ſurrounds that object 
with a thouſand ideal embelhihments that 
exit only in the mind of the lover. 

The hiſtory of the ſhort life of beauty 
may be collected from what I have fa:d. In 
youth that borders on infancy, the paſſions 
are in a ſtate of vegetation, they only ap- 
pear in full bloom in maturity ; for which 
reaſon the beauty of youth is no more than 
the dawn and promiſe of future beauty. 
The features, as we grow into years, gra- 
dually form along with the mind: different 
ſenſibilities gather mto the countenance, 
and become beauty there, as colours mount 
in a tulip, and enrich it. When the elo— 
quent force and delicacy of fentiment has 
continued ſome little time, age begins to 
ſtiffen the features, and deſtroy the engag* 
ing variety and vivacity of the counte- 
nance, the eye gradually loſes its fire, and 
is no longer the mirror of the agreeable 
paſſions. Finally, old age furrov's the face 
with wrinkles, as a barbarous conqueror 
overturns a City from the foundation, and 
tranſitory beauty is extinguiſhed, 

Beauty aud elegance are nearly related, 
their-difference conſiſts in this, that ele- 
gance is the image of the mind diſplayed 
in motion and deportment; beauty is an 
image of the mind in the countenance and 
torm; conſequently beauty is of a more 
fxed nature, and owes leſs to art and 
abt. | 

When I ſpeak of beauty, it is not wholly 
out of my way to make a ſingular oblerva- 
tion on the tender paſſion in our ſpecies. 

X 3 Innocent 
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Innocent and virtuous love caſts a beaute- 
ous hue over human nature; it quickens 
and ſtrengthens our admiration of virtue, 
and our deteſtation of vice; it opens our 
eyes to our imperfections, and gives us a 
ride in excelling; it inſpires us with heroic 
entiments, generoſity, a contempt of life, 
a boldneſs for enterprize, chaſtity, and 
purity of ſentiment. It takes a ſimilitude 
to devotion, and almoſt deifies the object 
of paſſion. People whoſe breaſts are dulled 
with vice, or ſtupified by nature, call this 
paſſion romantic love ; but when it was the 
mode, it was the diagnoſtic of a virtuous age. 
Theſe ſymptoms of heroiſm, ſpring from 
an obſcure principle, that in a noble mind 
unites itſelf with every paſſionate view in 
life; this nameleſs principle is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by cndowing people with — 
powers and enthuſiaſm in the purſuit of 
their favourite wiſhes, and by diſguſt and 
diſappointment when we arrive at the point 
where our wiſhes ſeem to be compleated. 
It has made great conquerors deſpiſe dan- 
ers and death in their way to victory, and 
ſigh afterwards when they had no more to 
conquer. Uber. 


$ 220. On Converſation. 


From external beauty we come to 
the charms of converſation and writing. 
Words, by repreſenting ideas, become 
the picture of our thoughts, and commu- 
nicate them with the greateſt fidelity. 
But the ara not only the ſigns of ſenſible 
ideas, 1 the very image and 
diſtinguiſhing likeneſs of the mind that 
uſes them. 
Converſation does not require the ſame 
merit to pleaſe that writing does. The 
human ſoul is endued with a kind of na- 
tural expreſſion, which it does not acquire, 
The expreſſion I ſpeak of conſiſts in the 
Agnificant mogulations and tones of voice, 
accompanied, in unaffected people, by a 
propriety of geſture. This native lan- 
guage was not intended by nature to re- 
preſent the tranittory ideas that come by 
the ſenſes to the imagination, but the pal- 
ſions of the mind and its emotions only; 
therefore modulation and geſture give hfe 
and paſſion to words; their mighty force 
in oratory is very conſpicuous : but al- 


though their effects be milder in converſa- 


tion, yet they are very ſenſible; they 
agitate the ſoul by a variety of gentle 
ſenſations, and help to form that ſweet 
charm that makes the moſt trifling ſubjects 
engaging. 'This.fine expreſſion, which is 
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not learned, is not ſo much taken node 
of as it deſerves, becauſe it is much ſup. 
ſeded by the uſe of artificial and Acquired 
language. The modern ſyſtem of phij, 
ſophy has alſo concurred to ſhut it on 
from our reflections. 

It is in converſation people put on 20 
their graces, and appear in the luſtre of 

ood- breeding. It is certain, good. 
Gig that ſets ſo great a diſtinction 
between individuals of the ſame ſpecies, 
creates nothing new (I mean a good edu- 
cation) but only draws forth into proſpeg, 
with {kill and addreſs, the agrecable dif. 
poſitions and ſentiments that lay latent in 
the mind. You _ call good-breeding 
artificial ; but it 1s like the art of a par. 
dener, under whoſe hand a barren tree 
puts forth its own bloom, and 1s enriched 
with its ſpecific fruit. It is ſcarce poſſible 
to conceive any ſcene ſo truly agreeable 
as an aſſembly of people elaborately edu. 
cated, who afſume a character ſuperior to 
ordinary life, and ſupport it with eaſe and 
familiarity. 

The heart is won in converſation by its 
own paſſions. Its pride, its grandeur, its 
affections, lay it open to the enchantment 
of an inſinuating addreſs. Plattery is a 
groſs charm, but who is proof againſt a 
gentle and yielding diſpoſition, that infers 
your ſuperiority with a delicacy fo fine, 
that you cannot ſee the lines of which it i 
compoſed ? Generoſity, difintereſtedneſs, 
a noble love of truth that will not deceive, 
a feeling of the diſtreſſes cf others, ard 
greatneſs of ſoul, inſpire us with admira- 
tion along with love, and take our aftec- 
tions as it were by ſtorm ; but above al,, 
we are ſeduced by a view of the tender 
and affectionate paſſions ; they carry a ſoft 
infection, and the heart is betrayed to them 
by its own forces. If we are to judge from 
ſymptoms, the foul that engages us fo 
powerfully by its reſlected glances, is an 
object of infinite beauty. I obſerved before, 
that the modulations of the human voice 
that expreſs the ſoul, move us powertully ; 
and indeed we are affected by the natural 
emotions of the mind expreſſed in the 
ſimpleſt language: in ſhort, the happy 
art, that, in converſation and the inter- 
courſe of life, lays hold upon our affec- 
tions, is but a juſt addreſs to the engaging 
paſſions in the human breaſt. But this 
fyren power, like beauty, is the gift of 
nature. . 

Soft pleaſing ſpeech and graceful ou ward ſhow, 


No arts can gain them, but the gods beſtow. 
Popz's Hou. 
From 
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CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


From the various combinations of the 
ſ-veral endearing paſſions and lofty ſenti- 
ments, ariſe the variety of pleaſing cha- 
raters that beautify human ſociety. 

There is a different ſource of pleaſure 
in converſation from what I have ſpoken 
of, called wit; which diverts the world 
ſo much, that I cannot venture to omit it, 
although delicacy and a refined taſte heſi- 
tate alittle, and will not allow its value to 
be equal to its currency. Wit deals largely 
in alluſion and whimſical ſimilitudes; its 
countenance is always double, and it 
unites the true and the fantaſtic by a nice 
gradation of colouring that cannot be 
perceived. You obſerve that I am only 
ſpeaking of the ready wit of converſa- 
tion. 

Wit is properly called in to ſupport a 
converſation, where the heart or affec- 
tions are not concerned; and its proper 
buſineſs is to relieve the mind from ſoli- 
tary inattention, where there is no room 
to move it by paſſion; the mind's eye, 
when diſengaged, is diverted by being fixed 
upon a vapour, that dances, as it were, 
on the ſurface of the imagination, and 
continually alters its aſpect: the motley 
image, whoſe comic ſide we had only 
time to ſurvey, is too unimportant to be 
attentively conſidered, and luckily vaniſhes 
before we can view it on every fide. 
Shallow folks expect that thoſe who di- 
verted them in converfation, and made 
happy bon mots, ought to write well; and 
imagine that they themſelves were made 
to laugh by the force of genius: but they 
are generally diſappointed when they ſee 
the admired character deſcend upon paper. 


The truth is, the frivolous turn and habit 


of a comic companion, is almoſt diame- 
trically oppoſite to true genius, whoſe 
natural exerciſe is deep and ſlow-paced 
reflection. You may as well expect that a 
man ſhould, like Cæſar, form conſiſtent 
ſchemes for ſubduing the world, and em- 
ploy the principal part of his time in 
catching flies. I have often heard people 
expreſs a ſurpriſe, that-Swift and Addiſon, 
the two greateſt maſters of humour of the 
laſt age, were eaſily put out of counte- 
nance, as if pun, mimicry, cr repartee, 
were the offspring of genius. 

Whatever fimilitude may be between 

umour in writing, and humour in con- 
verſation, they are generally found to re- 
quire different talents. Humour in writ- 
ing is the offspring of reflection, and is by 
nice touches and labour brought to wear 
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the negligent air of nature; whereas, wit 
in converſation is an enemy to reflection, 
and glows brighteſt when the imagination 
flings of the thought the moment it ariles, 
in its genuine new-born dreſs. Men a 
little elevated by Jiquor ſeem to have a 
peculiar facility at ſtriking out the capri- 
cious and fantaſtic images that raiſe our 
mirth; in fact, what we generally admire 
in ſallies of wit, is the niccty with which 
they touch upon the verge of folly, indiſ- 
cretion, or malice, while at the ſame time 
they preſerve thought, ſubtlety, and good- 
humour; and what we laugh at is the 
motley appearance, whoſe whimiical con- 
ſiſtency we cannot account for. 

People are pleaſed at wit for the ſame 
reaſon that they are fond of diverſion of 
any kind, not for the worth of the thing, 
but becauſe the mind 1s not able to bear 
an intenſe train of thinking ; and yet the 
ceaſing of thought is inſufferable, or rather 
impoſible. In ſuch an uneaſy dilemma, 
the unſteady excurſions of wit give the 
mind its natural action, without fatigue, 
and relieve it delightfully, by employing 
the imagination without requiring any re- 
flection. Thoſe who have an eternal ap- 
petite for wit, like thoſe who are ever in 
queſt of diverſion,” betray a frivolous mi- 
nute genius, incapable of thinking. 
| Uher 


§ 221. On Myc. 


There are few who have not felt the 
charms of muſic, and acknowledged its 
expreſſions to be intelligible to the heart. 
It is a language of delightful ſenſations, 
that 1s far more eloquent than words : it 
breathes to the ear the cleareſt intima- 
tions; but how it was learned, to what 
origin we owe it, or what is the meaning 
of tome of its moſt affecting ſtrains, we 
know not. 

We feel plainly that muſic touches and 
gently agitates the agreeable and ſublime 
paſſions ; that it wraps us in melancholy, 
and elevates in joy; that it diſſolves and 
inflames ; that it melts us in tenderneſs, 
and rouſes to rage : but us ſtrokes are fo 
fine and delicate, that, like a tragedy, 
even the paſſions that are wounded pleaſe; 
its ſorrows are charming, and its rage 
heroic and delightful; as people feel the 
particular paſſions with different degrees 
of force, their taſte of harmony muſt pro- 
portionably vary, Muſic then is a lan- 
guage directed to the paſſions; but the 
W paſſions put on a new nature, and 


4 become 
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become pleaſin 
add, alſo, that it awakens ſome paſſions 


which we. perceive not in ordinary life. 
Particularly the moſt elevated ſenſation of 


in harmony: let me 


muſic ariſes from a confuſed perception of 
ideal or viſionary beauty and rapture, 
which is ſufficiently perceivable to fire the 
imagination, but not clear enough to be- 
come an object of knowledge. This ſha- 
dowy beauty the mind attempts, with 
a langmſhiag curioſity, to collect into a 
diſtin object of view and comprehen- 
ſion; but it ſinks and eſcapes, like the 
diſſolving ideas of a delightful dream, 
. that are neither. within the reach of the 
memory, nor yet totally fled. 'The no- 
bleit charm of muſic then, though real 
and affecting, ſeems too confuled and 
fluid to be collected into a diſtinct idea. 
Harmony is always underſtood by the 
crowd, and almoſt always miſtaken by 
muſicians; who are, with hardly any * 
1102, ſervile followers of the taſte of mode, 
and who having expended much time and 
Pains on the mechanic and practical part, 
lay a ſtreſs on the dexterities of hand, 
waich yet have no real value, but as they 
ſerve to produce thoſe collections of ſound 
that move the paſſions. The preſent Ita- 
lian taſte for muſic is exactly correſpon- 
Gent to the taſte of tragi-comedy, that 
about a century ago gained ground upon 
the tage. The muſicians of the preſent 
day arg charmed at the union they form 
betweegthe grave and the fantaſtic, and at 
the fur Fifi g tranſitions they make between 
extremes, while every hearer who has the 
leaſt remainder of the taſte of nature left, 
is ſhocked at the ſtrange jargon. If the 
{ame taſte ſhould prevail in painting, we 
muſt {oon expect to ſee the woman's head, 
a horſe's body, and a fiſh's tail, united 
by ſoft gradations, greatly admired at 
our public exhibitions, Muſical gentle- 
men ſhould take particular care to preſerve 
in its full vigour and ſenſibility their ori- 
ginal natural taſte, which alone. feels and 
diſcovers the true beauty of muſic. 

If Milton, Shakeſpeare, or Dryden, 
had been born with the ſame genius and 
inſpiration for muſic as for poetry, and 
had paſſed through the practical part 
without corrupting the natural taſte, or 
blending with it a prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of the ſhghts and dexterities of hand, then 
would their notes be tuned to paſſions and 
to ſentiments as natural and expreflive as 
the tones and modulations of the voice in 
diſcourſe. The muſic and the thought 
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_ inſtantly that the paſſionate power of muſic 


would not make different impreſſions; 
the hearers would only think impetuou,, 
and the effect of the muſic would be |, 
give the ideas a tumultuous violence and 
divine impulſe upon the mind. Any per. 
ſon converſant with the claſſic poets, ſee, 


I ſpeak of, was perfectly underſtood and 
practiſed by the ancients ; that the muſe 
of the Greeks always ſung, and their ſon 

was the echo of the ſubject, which ſwelled 
their poetry into enthuſiaſm and rapture, 
An enquiry into the nature and merits of 
the ancient mufic, and a compariſon 
thereof with modern compoſition, by a 
perſon of poetic genius and an admirer of 
harmony, who 1s tree from the ſhackles of 
practice, and the prejudices of the mode, 
aided by the countenance of a few men of 
rank, of elevated and true: taſte, would 
probably lay the preſent half-Gothic made 
of muſic in ruins, like thoſe towers of 
whoſe little Jaboured ornaments it is an 
exact picture, and reſtore the Grecian 
taſte of paſhonate harmony once more, 
to the delight and wonder of mankind. 
But as from the diſpoſition of things, and 
the force of faſhion, we cannot hope in 
our time to reſcue the ſacred lyre, and ſee 
it put into the hands of men of genius, I 
can only recall you' to your own natural 
feeling of harmony, and obſerve to you, 
that its emotions are not found in the la- 
boured, fantaſtic, and ſurpriſing compoſi- 
tions that form the modern ſtyle of muſic; 
but you meet them in ſome few pieces 
that are the growth of wild unvitiated 
taſte; you diſcover them in the ſwelling 
ſounds that wrap us in imaginary gran- 
deur; in thoſe plaintive notes that make 
us in love with woe; in the tones that 
utter the lover's ſighs, and fluctuate the 
breaſt with gentle pain; in the noble 
ſtrokes that coil up the courage and tury 
of the ſoul, or that lull it in confule 

viſions of joy: in ſhort, in thoſe affecting 
ſtrains that find their way to the inward 
receſſes of the heart; 


Untwiſting all the chains that tie 


The hidden ſoul of harmony. Mrrrox. 


Lcber. 


& 222. On Sculpture and Painting. 


Sculpture and painting have their ſtan- 
dard in nature; and their principles differ 
only according to the different materials 
made uſe of in theſe arts. The variety of 
his colours, and the flat ſurface on which 
the painter is at liberty to raiſe his magic 

objects, 
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objects, give him a vaſt ſcope for orna- 


„variety, harmony of parts, and op- 
— to 3 the — divert it 
from too ſtrict an examination. The ſculp- 
tor, being ſo much confined, has nothing to 
move with but beauty, paſſion, and force 
of attitude ; ſculpture therefore admits of 
no mediocrity ; its works are either into- 
lexable, or very fine. In Greece, the 
finiſhing of a fingle ſtatue was often the 
work of many years. : ; 

Sculpture and painting take their merit 
from the ſame {ſpirit that poetry does; a 


juſtneſs, a grandeur, and force of expreſ- 


fion : and their principal objects are, the 
ſublime, the beautiful, and the paſſionate. 
Painting, on account of its great latitude, 
approaches alſo very near to the variety of 
poetry; in general their principles vary 
only according to the difterent materials 
of each. 

Poetry 1s capable of taking a ſeries of 
ſucceſſive facts, which comprehend a whole 
action from the beginning. It puts the 
paſſions in motion gradually, and winds 
them up by ſucceſſive efforts, that all 
conduce to the intended effect; the mind 
could never be agitated fo violently, if the 
ſtorm had not come on by degrees: be- 
ſides, language, by its capacity of repre- 
ſenting thoughts, of forming the commu- 
nication of mind with mind, and deſcrib- 
ing emotions, takes in ſeveral great, awful, 
and paſſionate ideas that colours cannot 
repreſent; but the painter is confined to 
objects of viſion, and to one point or in- 
ſtant of time: and is not to bring into 


view any events which did not, or at leaſt 


might not happen, at one and the ſame 
inſtant. The chief art of the hiſtory 
painter, is to hit upon a point of time, 
that unites the whole ſucceſſive action in 
one view, and ſtrikes out the emotion you 


are deſirous of raiſing. Some painters 


have had the power of preſerving the 
traces of a receding paſſion, or the mixed 
diſturbed emotions of the mind, without 
impairing the principal paſſion. The 
Medea of Timomachus was a miracle of 
this kind ; her wild love, her rage, and 
her maternal pity, were all poured forth 
to the eye, in one portrait. From this 
mixture of paſſions, which is in nature, 
the murdereſs appeared dreadfully affect- 
Ing. | 

It is very neceſſary, for the union of 


, deſign in painting, that one principal 


ugure appear eminently in view, and that 


all the reſt be ſubordinate to it; that is, 


the paſſion or attention of that principal 
object ſhould give a caſt to the whole 
piece: for inſtance, if it be a wreſtler, or 
a courſer in the race, the whole - ſcene 
ſhould not only be active, but the at- 
tentions and paſſions of the reſt of the 
figures ſhould all be directed by that 
object. If it be a fiſherman over the 
ſtream, the whole ſcene muſt be filent and 
meditative; if ruins, a bridge, or waterfall, 
even the living perſons muſt be ſubordi- 
nate, and the traveller ſhould gaze and 
look back with wonder. This ftri& union 
and concord is rather more neceſſary in 
painting than in poetry: the reaſon is, 
painting is almoſt palpably a deception, 
and requires the utmoſt {kill in ſelecting a 
vicinity of probable ideas, to give it the 
air of reality and nature. For this reaſon 
alſo nothing ſtrange, wonderful, or ſhock- 
ing to credulity, ought to be admitted in 
paintings that are deſigned after real life. 

The principal art of the landſcape 
painter hes in ſelecting thoſe objects of 
view that are beautiful or great, provided 
there be a propriety and a juit neighbour- 
hood preſerved in the aſſemblage, along 
with a careleſs diſtribution that ſolicits 
your eye to the principal object where it 
reſts; in giving ſuch a glance or confuſed 
view of thoſe that retire out of proſpect, as 
to raiſe curioſity, and create in the imagi- 
nation affecting ideas that do not appear; 
and in beſtowing as much life and action 
as poſſible, without overcharging the 
piece. A landſcape is enlivened by put- 
ting the animated figures into action; by 
flinging over it the chearful aſpect which 
the ſun beſtows, either by a proper diſpo- 
ſition of ſhade, or by the appearances that 
beautify his riſing or ſetting; and by a 
judicious proſpect of water, which always 
conveys the ideas of motion: a few diſhe- 
velled clouds have the ſame effect, but 
with ſomewhat leſs vivacity. 

The excellence of portrait-painting and 
ſculpture ſprings from the ſame principles 
that affect us in life; they are not the per- 
ſons who perform at a comedy or tragedy 
we go to ſee with ſo much pleaſure, but the 
pailions and emotions they diſplay: in like 
manner, the value of ſtatues and pictures 
riſes in proportion to the ſtrength and 
clearneſs of the expreſſion of the paſſions, 
and to the pecuhar and diſtinguiſhing air 
of character, Great painters almoſt al- 
ways chuſe a fine face to exhibit the paſ- 
ſions in. If you recolle& what I ſaid on 
beauty, you will eaſily conceive the reaſon 

why 
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why the apreeable paſſions are moſt lively 
in a beautiful face; beauty is the natural 
vehicle of the agreeable paſſions. For the 
fame reaſon the tempeſtuous paſſions ap- 

r ſtrongeſt in a fine face; it ſuffers os 
moſt violent derangement by them. To 
which we may add, upon the ſame princi- 
ple, that dignity or courage cannot be mixed 
in a very ill-favoured countenance; and 
that the painter, after exerting his whole 
ill, finds in their ſtead pride and terror. 
Theſe obſervations, which have been often 
made, ſerve to illuſtrate our thoughts on 
beauty. Beſides the ſtrict propriety of na- 
ture, ſculpture and figure- painting is a 
kind of deſcription, which, like poetry, is 
under the direction of genius; that, while 
it preſerves nature, ſometimes, in a fine 
flight of fancy, throws an ideal ſplendor 
over the figures that never exiſted in real 
life. Such is tue ſublime and celeſtial cha- 
racter that breathes over the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, and the inexpreſſible beauties that 
dwell upon the Venus of Medici, and ſeem 
to ſhed an illumination around her. This 
ſuperior beauty muſt be varied with pro- 
priety, as well as the paſſions; the elegance 
of Juno muſt be decent, lofty, and elat- 
ed; of Minerva, maſculine, confident, and 
chaſte; and of Venus, winning, ſoft, and 
conſcious of pleaſing. Theſe ſiſter arts, 
painting and ſtatuary, as well as poetry, 
put it out of all doubt, that the imagination 
carries the ideas of the beautiful and the 
ſublime far beyond viüble nature; fince 
no mortal ever poſſeſſed the blaze of di- 
vine charms that ſurrqunds the Apollo 
Belvedere, or the Venus of Medici, I have 
Juſt mentioned. 

A variety and fluſh of colouring is ge- 
nerally the refuge of painters, who are not 
able to animate their deſigns. We ma 
call a luſtre of colouring, the rant and ful. 
tian of painting, under which are hid the 
want of ſtrength and nature. None but a 
painter of real ee can be ſevere and 


madeſt in his colouring, and pleaſe at the 


ſame time. It muſt be obſerved, that the 
glow and variety of colours, give a pleaſure 
of a very different kind from the object of 
painting. When foreign ornaments, gild- 
ing, and carving come to be conſidered as 
neceſiary to ebeanty of pictures, they are 
2 plain diagnoſtic of a decay in taſte and 


power. Uber. 


& 223. On Architecture. 


A free and eaſy proportion, united with 
ſimplicity, ſeem to conſtitute the elegance 


of form in building. A ſubordination 
parts to one evident deſign forms ſimpl. 
city; when the members thus evidently 
related are great, the union 15 always ye; 
_ In the proportions of a noble edi. 
ce, you ſee the image of a creating mind 
reſult from the whole. The evident uni. 
formity of the rotunda, and its unparal. 
leled ſimplicity, are probably the ſource; 
of its ſuperior beauty. When we look up 
at a vaulted roof, that ſeems to reſt upon 
our horizon, we are. aſtoniſhed at the mag. 

nificence, more than at the viſible extent. 
When I am taking a review of the ob. 
jets of beauty and grandeur, can I pa; 
by unnoticed the ſource of colours and yi. 
ſible beauty? When the light is withdrawn, 
all nature retires from view, viſible bodies 
are annihilated, and the ſoul mourns the 
univerſal abſence in ſolitude ; when it re. 
turns, it brings along with it the crea. 

tion, and reſtores joy as well as beauty. 

Ibid. 


$ 224. Thoughts en Colours and Light. 


If I ſhould diſtinguiſh the perceptions of 
the ſenſes from each other, according to 
the ſtrength of the traces left on the 1ma- 
123 I ſhonld call thoſe of hearing, 

eeling, ſmelling, and taſting, notions, which 
impreſs the memory but weakly ; while 
thoſe of colours I ſhould call ideas, to de- 
note their ſtrength and peculiar clearneſs 
upon the imagination. This diſtinction de- 
ſerves particular notice. The Author of 
nature has drawn an impenetrable veil over 
the fixed material world thut ſurrounds us: 
ſolid matter refuſes our acquaintance, and 
will be known to us only by reſiſting the 
touch; but how obſcure are the informa- 
tions of feeling? light comes like an inti- 
mate acquaintance to relieve us; it intro- 
duces all nature to us, the fields, the trees, 
the flowers, the cryſtal ſtreams, and azure 
ſky. But all this beauteous diverſity is no 
more than an agreeable enchantment form- 
ed by the light that ſpreads itſelf to view; 
the fixed parts of nature are eternally en- 
tombed beneath the light, and we ſee no- 
thing in fact but a creation of colours. 
Schoolmen, with their uſual arrogance, will 
tell you their ideas are tranſcripts of na- 
ture, and aſſure you that the veracity of 
God requires they ſhould be ſo, becauſe we 
cannot well avoid thinking ſo; but nothing 
is an object of viſion but light, the picture 
we ſee is not annexed to the earth, but 
comes with angelic celerity to meet our 


eyes. That which is called body or ſub- 
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CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


fance, that reflects the various colours of 
the light, and lies hid beneath the appear- 


ance, is wrapt in impenetrable obſcurity ; 


it is fatally ſhut out from our eyes and 
imagination, and only cauſes in us the ideas 
of feeling, taſting, or ſmelling, which yet 
are not reſemblances of any part of matter. 
1] do not know if I appear too ſtrong when 


I call colours the expreſſion of the Divinity. 


Light ſtrikes with ſuch vivacity and force, 
that we can hardly call it inanimate or un- 
intelligent. Uber. 

§ 225, On Uniformity. 

Shall we admit uniformity into our liſt 
of beauty, or firſt examine 1ts real merits ? 
When we look into the works of nature, we 
cannot avoid obſerving that uniformity 1s 
but the beauty of minute objects. The 
oppoſite ſides of a leaf divided in the mid- 
dle, and the leaves of the ſame ſpecies of 
vegetablgs, retain a ſtriking uniformity; 
but the branch, the tree, and foreſt, deſert 
this ſimilarity, and take a noble irregula- 
rity with vaſt advantage. Cut a tree into 
a regular form, and you change its lofty 

rt for a minute prettineſs. What forms 
the beauty of country ſcenes, but the want 
of uniformity ? No two hills, vales, rivers, 
or proſpects, are alike ; and you are charm- 
ed by the variety. Let us now mp a 
country made vp of the moſt beautiful hills 
and deſcents imaginable, but every hill and 
every vale alike, and at an equal diſtance; 
they ſoon tire you, and you find the delight 
vaniſhes with the novelty. 

There are, I own, certain aſſemblages 
that form a powerful beauty by their union, 
of which a fine face 1s inconteſtible evi- 
dence. But the charm does not feem by 
any means to reſide in the uniformity, 
which in the human countenance 1s nct 
'The human countenance may 
be planned out much more regularly, but 
I fancy without adding to the beauty, for 
which we muſt ſeek another ſource. In 
truth, the fineſt eye in the world without 
meaning, and the fineſt mouth without a 


ſmile, are infipid. An parents counte- 


nance includes in the idea thereof an agree- 


able and g:ntle diſpoſition, How the coun- 


tenance, and an arrangement of colours 
and features, can expreſs the idea of an 
unſeen mind, we know not; but ſo the fact 


is, and to this fine intelligent picture, whe- 


ther it be falſe or true, certain I am, that 
the beauty of the human countenance is 
owing, more than to uniformity. Shall we 


then ſay, that the greateſt uniformity, along 


pleaſes only by the vi 
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wah the greateſt variety, forms beauty? 
But this 1s a repetition of words without 
diſtinct ideas, and explicates a well-known 
effect by an obſcure cauſe. Uniformity, as 
far as it extends, excludes variety; and 
variety, as far as it reaches, excludes uni- 
formity. Variety is by far more pleaſing 
than uniformity, but it does not conſtitute 
beauty; for it is impoſſible that can be 
called beauty, which, when well known, 
ceaſes to plcaſe: whereas a fine piece of 
muſic ſhall charm after being heard a hun- 
dred times; and a lovely countenance makes 
a ſtronger impreſſion on the mind by being 
often ſeen, becauſe there beauty is real. I 
think we may, upon the whole, conclude, 
that if uniformity be a beauty, it is but the 
beauty of minute „ and that it 
ible deſign, and the 
evident footſteps of intelligence it diſco- 
vers. Ibid. 


5226. On Novelty. 


J muſt ſay ſomething of the evaneſcent 
charms of novelty. When our curioſity is 
excited at the opening of new ſcenes, our 
ideas are affecting and beyond life, and we 
ſee objects in a brighter hue than they af- 
ter appear in. For when curioſity is ſated, 
the objects grow dull, and our ideas fall to 
their diminutive naturab ſize. What I have 
ſaid may account for the raptured proſpect 
of our youth we ſce backward; novelty 
always recommends, becauſe expectations 
of the unknown are ever high; and in youth 
we have an eternal novelty : unexperienced 
credulous youth gilds our young ideas, and 
ever meets a freſh luſtre that is not yet al- 
layed by doubts. In age, experience cor- 
rects our hopes, and the imagination coo!s; 
for this reaſon, wiſdom and high pleaiure 
do not reſide together. | 

have obſerved through this diſcourſe, 
that the delight we receive from the viſiLle 
objects of nature, or from the fine arts, may 
be divided into the concepuions of the ſub- 
lime, and conceptions of the beautiful. Of 
the origin of the ſublime I ſpoke hypothe- 
tically, and with diffidence ; all we cer- 
tainly know on this head is, that the ſen- 
ſations of the ſublime we receive from ex- 
ternal objects, are attended with obſcure 
ideas of power and immenſity; the origin 
of our ſenſations of beauty are ſti'l more 
unintelligible: however, I think there is 
ſome foundation for clafling the objects of 
beauty under different heads, by a corre- 
ſpondence or finularity, that may be ob- 
ſerved between ſeveral particulars, tid. 


§ 227. 
1 
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$ 227. On the Origin of our general Ideas 
of Beauty. 


A full and conſiſtent evidence of defign, 
eſpecially if the defign be attended with an 
important effect, gives the idea of beauty: 
thus a ſhip under ſail, a greyhound, a well- 
Maped horſe, are beautiful, becauſe they 
diſplay with eaſe a great deſign. Birds and 
beaſts of prey, compleatly armed for de- 
fruction, are for the ſame reaſon beautiful, 
although objects of terror. 

Where different deſigns, at a ſingle view, 
appear to concur to one effect, the beauty 
accumulates; as in the Grecian architec- 
ture: where different deſigns, leading to 
different effects, unite in the fame whole, 
mev cauſe conſuſion, and diminiſh the idea 
of beauty, as in the Gothic buildings, 


diſorder are ugly or frightful ; the figures 
made by ſpilled liquors are always ugly. 
Regular figures are handſome ; and the 
circular, the moſt regular, is the moſt beau- 
Sful. This regulation holds only where 
the ſublime does not enter ; for in that caſe 
me irregularity and careleſmeſs add to the 
ideas of power, and raile in proportion our 
admiration. The confuſion in which we ſee 
the ſtars ſcattered over the heavens, and 
the rude arrangement of mountains, add to 
their grandeur. | 

A mixture of the ſublime aids exceed- 
mgly the idea of beauty, and heightens the 
horrors of diſorder and uglineſs. Perſonal 
beauty is vaſtly raiſed by a noble air; on 
the contrary, the diſſolution and ruins of a 
large city, diſtreſs the mind proportionally : 
but while we mourn over great ruins, at 
the deſtruction of our ſpecies, we are alſo 
foothed by the generous commiſeration we 
feel in our own breaſts, and therefore ruins 
give us the fame kind of grateful melan- 
choly we feel at a tragedy. Of all the 
objects of diſcord and confuſion, no other 
is fo ſhocking as the human ſoul in mad- 
neſs. When we ſee the principle of thought 
and beauty diſordered, the horror 1s too 
high, like that of a maſſacre committed 
before our eyes, to ſuffer the mind to make 
any reflex act on the god-like traces of 
pity that diſtinguiſh our ſpecies; and we 
fecl no ſenſations but thoſe of diſmay and 
terror. 

Regular motion and life ſhewn in mani- 
mate objects, give us alſo the ſecret plea - 
ſure we call beauty. Thus waves ſpent, 
and ſucceſſively breaking upon the ſhore, 
and waving fields of corn and graſs in con- 


* 
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Upon the ſame principle, confuſion and 


creation. 


tinued motion, are ever beautiful. Th. 
beauty of colours may perhaps be arrangeq 
under this head: colours, like notes of my. 
ſic, affect the paſſions ; red incites anger, 
black to melancholy ; white brings a gen. 
tle joy to the mind ; the ſofter colours re. 
freſh or relax it. The mixtures and gra. 
dations of colours have an effect corre. 
tpondent to the tranſitions and combina. 
tions of ſounds; but the ſtrokes are too 
tranſient and feeble to become the object 
of expreſſion. 

Beauty alſo reſults from every diſpoſition 
of nature that plainly diſcovers her favour 
and indulgence to us. Thus the ſpring 
ſeaſon, when the weather becomes mild, 
the verdant fields, trees loaded with fruit 
or covered with fhade, clear ſprings, but 
particularly the human face, where the gen- 
tle paſſions are delineated, are beyond ex- 
preſſion beautiful. On the ſame principle, 
mclement wintery ſkies, trees ſtripped of 
their verdure, deſert barren lands, and 
above all death, are frightful and ſhock. 
ing. I muſt, however, obſerve, that I do 
not by any means ſuppoſe, that the ſenti- 
ment of beauty ariſes from a reflex conſi- 
derate act of the mind, upon the obſerra- 
tion of the deſigns of nature or of art; the 
ſentiment of beauty 1s inſtantaneous, and 
depends upon no prior reffections. All I 
mean is, that deſign and beauty are in an 
arbitrary manner united together ; ſo that 
where we ſee the one, whether we reflect 
on it or no, we perceive the other. I muſt 
further add, that there may be other divi 
ſions of beauty eaſily diſcoverable, which | 
have not taken norice of. | 

The general ſenſe of beauty, as well as 
of e wn ſeems peculiar to man in the 
The herd in common with him 
enjoy the gentle breath of ſpring ; they lie 
down to repoſe on the flowery bank, and 
hear the peaceful humming of the bee; 
they enjoy the green fields and paſtures: 
but we have reaſon to think, that it is man 
only who ſees the image of beauty over 
the happy proſpect, and rejoices at it; that 
it is hid from the brute creation, and de- 
pends not upon ſenſe, but on the intelligent 
mind. 

We have juſt taken a tranſient view 
of the principal departments of taſte; 
let us now, madam, make a few gene- 
ral reflections upon our ſubject. TU/per. 


§ 228, Senſe, Taſte, and Genius diſtinguiſhed. 


The human genius, with the beſt aſſi ſt- 


ance, and the fineſt examples, breaks mm 
ut 


'and nations. 


CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Þut-lowly; and the greateſt men have but 
gradually acquired a Juſt taſte, and chaſte 


imple conceptions of beauty. At an im- 
mature age, the ſenſe of beauty is weak 


and confuſed, and requires an exceſs of 


colouring to catch its attention. It then 
prefers extravagance and rant to juſtneſs, 
a groſs falſe wit to the engaging light of 
nature, and the ſhewy, rich, and glaring, 
to the fine and amiable. This is the child- 
hood of taſte; but as the human genius 
ſtrengthens and grows to maturity, if it be 
aſſiſted by a happy education, the ſenſe of 
univerſal beauty awakes; it begins to be 
diſguſted with the falſe and mithapen de- 
ceptions that pleaſed before, and reſts with 
delight on elegant ſimplicity, on pictures of 
eaſy beauty and unaffected grandeur. 

'The progreſs of the fine arts in the hu- 
man mind, may be fixed at three remark - 
able degrees, from their foundation to the 
loftieſt height. The baſis is a ſenſe of 
beauty and of the ſublime, the ſecond ſtep 
we may call taſte, and the laſt genius. 

A ſenſe of the beautiful and of the great 
3s univerſal, which appears from the uni- 
formity thereof in the moſt diſtznt ages 
What was engaging and 
{ublime in ancient Greece and Rome, are 


ſo at this day: and, as I obſerved before, 


there is not the lealt neceſſity of improve- 
ment or ſcience, to diſcover the charms of 
a graceful or noble deportment. There 
is a fine, but an ineffectual light in the 
breaſt of man. After night{all we have 
admired the planet Venus; the beauty and 
vivacity of her luſtre, the immenſe diſtance 
from which we judged her beams iſſued, 
and the ſilence of the night, all concurred 
to ſtrike us with an agreeable amazement. 
But ſhe ſhone in diſtinguiſhed beauty, with- 
out giving ſufficient light to direct our 
ſteps, or ſhew us the objects around us. 
Thus in unimproved nature, the light of 
the mind is bright and ufeleſs. In utter 
barbarity, our proſpect of it is ſtill leſs 
fixed; it appears, and then again ſeems 
wholly to vaniſhi in the ſavage breaſt, like 
the ſame planet Venus, when ſhe has but 
juſt raiſed her orient beams to mariners 
above the waves, and is now deſcried, and 
now loſt, through the ſwelling billows. 
The next ſtep is taſte, the ſubject of 
our enquiry, which conſiſts in a diſtin, 
unconfuſed knowledge of the great and 
beautiful, Although you ſee not many 
poſſeſſed of a good tafte, yet the generality 
of mankind are capable of it. The very 
Populace of Athens had acquired a gocd 


JIF 
taſte by habit and fine examples, ſo that a. 
delicacy of judgment ſeemed natural to 
all who breathed the air of that elegant 
city: we find a manly and elevated ſenſe 
diſtinguiſh the common people of Rome 
and of all the cities of Greece, while the 
level of mankind was preſerved in thoſe 
cities; while the Plebeians had a ſhare in 
the government, and an utter ſeparation 
was not made between them and the no- 
bles, by wealth and luxury. But when 
once the common people are rent aſunder 
wholly from the great and opulent, and 
made ſubſervient to the luxury of the lat- 
ter; then the taſte of nature infallibly 
takes her flight from both parties. The 
poor by a ſordid habit, and an attention 
wholly confined to mean views, and the 
rich by an attention to the changeable 
modes of fancy, and a vitiated preference 
for the rich and coſtly, loſe view of ſimple 
beauty and grandeur. It may ſeem a pa- 
radox, and yet I am firmly perſuaded, 
that it would be eaſier at this day to 
give a good taſte to the young ſavages of 
America, than to the EE youth of Eu- 
rope. 

Genius, the pride of man, as man is of 
the creation, has been poſſeſſed but by 
few, even in the brighteſt ages. Men of 
ſuperior genius, while they ſee the reſt of 
mankind painfully ſtruggling to compre- 
hend obvious truths, glance themſelves 
through the moſt remote conſequences, 
like lightning through a path that cannot 
be traced. Lhey ſee the beauties of na- 
ture with life and warmth, and paint them 
forcibly without effort, as the morning ſun 
does the ſcenes he riſes upon; and in ſe- 
veral inſtances, communicate to objects a 
morning freſhneſs and unaccountable luſtre, 
that is not ſcen in the creation of nature. 
The poct, the ſtatuary, the painter, have 
produced images that left nature far be- 
hind, 

The conſtellations of extraordinary per- 
ſonages who appeared in Greece and Rome, 
at or near the ſame period of time, after 
ages of darkneſs to which we know no be- 
ginning; and the long barrenneſs of thoſe 
countries after in great men, prove that 
genius owes much of its Juſtre to a per- 
tonal conteſt of glory, and the ſtrong rival- 
ſhip of great examples within actual view 
and knowledge; and that great parts alone 
are not able to lift a perſon out of barba- 
rity. It is further to be obſerved, that 
When the inſpiring ſpirit of the fine arts 
reured, and left inanimate and cold the 

breaſts 
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breaſts of poets, painters, and ſtatuaries, 


men of taſte ſtill remained, who diſtin- 
guiſhed and admired the beauteous monu- 


ments of genius; but the power of exe- 


cution was loſt; and although monarchs 
loved and courted the arts, yet they re- 
fuſed to return. From whence it is evi- 


dent, that neither taſte, nor natural parts, 


form the creating genius that inſpired the 
great maſters of antiquity, and that they 
owed their extraordinary powers to ſome- 
thing different from both. 

If we conſider the numbers of men who 
wrote well, and excelled in every depart- 
ment of the liberal arts, in the ages of 
genius, and-the ſimplicity that always at- 
tends beauty; we muſt be led to think, 
that although few perhaps can reach to 
tne ſupreme beauty of imagination diſ- 
played by the firſt-rate poets, orators, and 
philoſophers ; yet moſt men are capable 
of juſt thinking and agreeable writing. 
Nature lies very near our reflections, and 
will appear, if we be not miſled and preju- 
diced before the ſenſe of beauty grows to 
maturity. The populace of Athens and 
Rome prove ſtrongly, that uncommon parts 
or great learning are not neceſſary to make 
men think juſtly, her. 


§ 229. Thoughts on the Human C apacity. 


We know not the bounds of taſte, be- 
cauſe we are unacquainted with the extent 
and boundaries of the human genius. The 


mind in ignorance is like a ſleeping giant; 


it has immenſe capacities, without the power 
of uſing them. By liſtening to the lectures 
of Socrates, men grew heroes, philoſo- 

hers, and legiſlators ; for he, of all man- 

ind, ſeemed to have diſcovered the ſhort 
and hghtſome path to the faculties of the 
mind. To give you an inftance of the 
human capacity, that comes more imme- 
diately within your notice, what graces, 
what ſentiments have been tranſplanted 
into the motion of a minuet, of which a 
ſavage has no conception | We know not 
to what degree of rapture harmony is 
capable of being carried, nor what hidden 
powers may be in yet unexperienced beau- 
ties of the imagination, whoſe objects are 
in ſcenes and in worlds we are ſtrangers 
to. Children who die young, have no 


beauty. Are we certain that we are not 
= children in reſpect to ſeveral ſpecies of 
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conception of the ſentiment of perſonal 


eauties? We are ignorant whether there 
be not paſſions in the foul, that have 


hitherto remained unawaked and undiſc, 
vered for want of objects to rouſe them: 
we feel plainly, that ſome ſuch are gently 
agitated and moved by certain notes of 
muſic. In reahty, we know not but the 
taſte and capacity of beauty and grandeur 
in the ſoul, may extend as far beyond all 
we actually perceive, as this whole world 
exceeds the ſphere of a cockle or an oyſter, 
| Ibid, 


$ 230, Taſte how depraved and ft, 


Let us now conſider by what means taſte 
1s uſually depraved and loſt in a nation, 
that is neither conquered by barbarians 
nor has loſt the improvements in agricul- 
ture, huſbandry, and defence, that allow 
men leiſure for re ſlection and embelliſh. 
ment. I obſerved before, that this natural 
light is not ſo clear in the greateſt men, 
but it may he oppreſſed by barbarity. 
When people of mean parts, and of pride 
without genius, get into elevated ſtations, 
they want a taſte for ſimple grandeur, and 
miſtake for it what is uncommonly glaring 
and extraordinary; whence proceeds falſe 
wit of every kind, a gaudy richneſs in 
dreſs, an oppreſſive load of ornament in 
building, and a grandeur overſtrained and 
pucrile univerſally. I muſt obſerve, that 
people of had taſte and little genius almoſt 
always lay a great ſtreſs on trivial matters, 
and are oſtentatious and exact in ſingulari- 
ties, or in a decorum in trifles. When 
people of mean parts appear in high ſta- 


tions, and at che head of the faſhionable : 


world, they cannot fail to introduce a falle 


embroidered habit of mind: people of. 


nearly the ſame genius, who make up the 
crowd, will admire and follow them ; and 
at length ſolitary taſte, adorned only by 


noble ſimplicity, will be loſt in the general 


example. | 

Allo when a nation is much corrupted ; 
when avarice and a love of gain have ſeiz- 
ed upon the hearts of men; when the no- 
bles ignominiouſly bend their necks to 
corruption and bribery, or enter into the 
baſe myſteries of gaming; then decency, 
elevated principles, and greatneſs of foul, 
expire; and all that remains is a comedy 
or puppet-ſhew of elegance, in which the 
dancing-maſter and peer are upon a level, 
and the mind 1s underſtood to have no part. 
in the drama of politeneſs, or elſe to act 
under a mean diſguiſe of virtues which it 
is not poſſeſſed of. 1bid. 
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CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Same Refletions on the Human 
Mind. 


tting together the whole of our 

3 — fee two different natures 
laying claim to the human race, and drag - 
ing it different ways. You ſee a neceſ- 
y, that ariſes from our ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances, bending us down into unworthy 
miſery and ſordid baſeneſs; and you ſee, 
when we can eſcape from the inſulting ty- 
ranny of our fate, and acquire eaſe and 
freedom, a generous nature, that lay ſtupi- 
fed and oppreſſed, begin to awake and 
charm us with proſpects of beauty and 
glory. This awaking genius gazes in 
rapture at the beauteous and elevating 
ſcenes of nature. The beauties of nature 
are familiar, and charm it like a mother's 
boſom; and the objects which have the 
plain marks of immenſe power and gran- 
deur, raiſe in it a ſtill, an inquiſitive, and 
trembling delight : but genius often throws 
over the objects of its conceptions colours 
finer than thoſe of nature, and opens a 
paradiſe that exiſts no where but in 1ts 
own creations. The bright and peaceful 
ſcenes of Arcadia, and the lovely deſcrip- 
tions of paſtoral poetry, never exiſted on 
earth, no more than Pope's ſhepherds or 
the river gods of Windſor foreſt : it is all 
but a charming illuſion, which the mind 
firlt paints with celeſtial colours and then 
languiſhes for. Knight-errantry is ano- 
ther kind of deluſion, which, though it be 
fictitious in fact, yet is true in ſentiment. I 
believe there are few people who in their 
youth, before they be corrupted by the 
commerce of the world, are not |night- 
errants and princeſſes in their hearts. 'The 
foul, in a beauteous ecſtacy, communicates 
a flame to words which they had not; 
and poetry, by its quick tranſitions, bold 
figures, lively images, and the variety of 
efforts to paint the latent rapture, bears 
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> witneſs, that the confuſed ideas of the 


mind are till infinitely ſuperior, and be- 
yond the reach of all deſcription. It is 
this divine ſpirit that, when rouſed from its 
lethargy, breathes in noble ſentiments, that 
charms in elegance, that ſtamps upon mar- 
le or canvaſs the figures of gods and 
heroes, that inſpires them with an air above 
humanity, and leads the ſoul through the 
enchanting meanders of muſic in a waking 
viſion, through which it cannot break, to 
{cover the near objects that charm it. 
_ How ſhall we venture to trace the ob- 
Jett of this ſarprizing beauty peculiar to 


them forth ? 
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genius, which evidently does not come to 
the mind from the ſenſes? it is not con- 
veyed in ſound, for we feel the ſounds of 
muſic charm us by gently agitating and 
ſwelling the paſſions, and ſetting ſome paſ- 
ions afloat, for which we have no name, 
and knew not unti! they were awaked in 
the mind by harmony. This beauty does 
not arrive at the mind by the 1deas of vi- 
ſion, though it be moved by them; for it 
evidently hes on the mimic repreſen- 
tations and images the mind makes of the 
objects of ſenſe, an enchanting lovelineſs 
that never exiſted in thoſe objects. Where 
ſhall the ſoul find this amazing beauty, 
whoſe very ſhadow, ghmmering upon the 
imagination, opens unſpeakable raptures 
in it, and diſtracts it with languiſhing plea- 
ſare? What are thoſe ſtranger ſentiments 
that he in wait in the ſoul, until muſic calls 
What 1s the obſcure but 
unavoidable value or merit of virtue? or 
who is the law- maker in the mind wao 
gives it a worth and dignity beyond all 
eſtimation, and puniſhes the breach of it 
with conſctous terror and deſpair ? What 
is it, in objects cf —— power 
and grandeur, that we look for with {till 
amazement and awful delight ? — But I 
find, madam, we have been inſenſibly led 
into ſubjects too abſtruſe and ſevere; I 
muſt not put the graces with whom we 
have been converſing to flight, and draw 
the ſerious air of meditation over that 
countenance where the ſmiles naturally 
cwell, 

I have, in conſequence of your permiſ- 
ſion, put together ſuch thoughts as oc- 
curred to me on good taſte, I told you, 
if I had leiſure hereafter, I would diſpoſe 
of them with more regularity, and add 
any new obſervations that I may make. 
Before I finiſh, I muſt in juſtice make m 
acknowledgments of the aſſiſtance I re- 
ceived. 1 took notice, at the beginning, 
that Rollin's Obſervations on Taſte gave 
occaſion to this diſcourſe. Sir Harry Beau- 
mont's poliſhed dialogue on beauty, called 
Crito, was of ſervice to me; and I have 
availed myſelf of the writings and ſenti- 
ments of the ancients, particularly of the 
poets and ſtatuaries of Greece, which was 
the native and original country of the 
graces and fine arts. But I ſhould be very 
unjuſt, if I did not make my chief ac- 
knowledgments where they are more pe- 
culiarly due. If your modeſty will not 
ſuffer me to draw that picture from which 
I borrowed any ideas of elegance, I am 


bound 
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bound at leaf, in honeſty, to diſclaim every 
merit but that of copying from a bright 


original, a Uher. 


& 232. General Reflections upon what is 
called Good Tate. From ROLLI N', 
Helles Lettres. 


Taſte, as it now falls under our conſi- 
deration, that is, with reference to the 
reading of authors and compoſition, is a 
clear, lively, and diſtinct diſcerning of all 
the beauty, truth, and juſtneſs of the 
thoughts and expreſſions, which compoſe 
a diſcourſe. It diſtinguiſhes what is con- 
formable to eloquence and propriety in 
every character, and ſuitable in different 
circumſtances. And whilſt, with a delicate, 
and exquiſite ſagacity, 1t notes the graces, 
turns, manners, and expreſſions moſt likely 
to pleaſe, it perceives alſo all the defects 
which produce the contrary effect, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes 1 wherein thoſe defects 
conſiſt, and how far they are removed 
from the ftri&t rules of art, and the real 
beauties of nature. | 

This happy faculty, which it is more 
eaſy to conceive than define, is leſs the 
effect of genius than judgment, and a kind 
of natural reaſon wrought up to perfection 
by ſtudy. It ſerves in compoſition to guide 
and direct the underſtanding. It makes 
uſe of the imagination, but without ſub- 
mitting to it, and keeps it always in ſub- 
jection. It conſults nature univerſally, fol- 
lows it ſtep by ſtep, and is a faithful image 
of it. Reſerved and ſparing in the midſt 
of abundance and riches, it diſpenſes the 
beauties and graces of diſcourſe with tem- 

r and wiſdom. It never ſuffers itſelf to 
5 dazzled with the falſe, how glittering a 
figure ſoever it may make. Iis equally 
offended with too much and too little. It 
knows preciſely where it muſt ſtop, and 
cuts off, without regret or mercy, what- 
ever excceds the beautiful and perfect. 
Tis the want of this quality which occa- 
fions the various ſpecies of bad ſtyle; as 
hombait, conceit, and witticiſm; in which, 
as Quintilian ſays, the genius is void of 
judgment, and ſuffers ittelf to be carried 
away with an appearance of beauty, guo- 
we ingenium judicio caret, & ſpecie boni fal- 
tur. 

Taſte, ſimple and uniform in its prin- 
ciple, is varied and multiplied an infinite 
number of ways, yet ſo as under a thou- 
ſand different forms, in proſe or verſe, in 
a declamatory or conciſe, ſublime or ſim- 
ple, jocole or ſerious ſtyle, tis always the 
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ſame, and carries with it a certain char, 

ter of the true and natural, immediate; 

perceived by all perſons of judgment, We 

cannot ſay the ſtyle of Terence, Phzdry; 

Salluſt, Cæſar, 'Tully, Livy, Virgil, ang 
Horace, is the ſame. And yet they have 
all, if I may be allowed the expreſfion, 3 
certain tincture of a common ſpirit, which 
in that diverſity of genius and ſtyle make; 
an affinity between them, and a ſenſible 
difference alſo betwixt them and the other 
writers, who have not the ſtamp of the bet 
age of antiquity upon them. 

have already ſaid, that this diſtinguiſh. 
ing faculty was a kind of natural reaſon 
wrought up to perfection by ſtudy. In 
reality all men bring the firſt principles of 
taſte with them into the world, as well as 
thoſe of rhetoric and logic. As a proof of 
this, we may urge, that every guod orator 
1s almoſt always infallibly approved of by 
the people, and that there is no difference 
of taſte and ſentiment upon this point, as 
Tully obſerves, between the ignorant and 
the learned. 

The caſe is the ſame with muſic and 
painting, A concert, that has all its parts 
well compoſed and well executed, both az 
to inſtruments and voiees, pleaſes univer- 
ſally. But if any diſcord ariſes, any ill 
tone of voice be intermixed, it ſhall diſ- 
pleaſe even thoſe who are abſolutely igno- 
rant of muſic. They know not what it is 
that offends them, but they find ſomewhat 
grating in it to their ears. And this pro- 
ceeds from the taſte and ſenſe of harmony 
implanted in them by nature. In like 
manner a ſine picture charms and tranſ- 
ports a ſpectator, who has no idea of paint- 
ing. Aſk him what pleaſes him, and why 
it pleaſes him, and he cannot eaſily give 
an account, or ſpecify the real reaſons; 
but natural ſentiment works almoſt the 
ſame effect in him as art and uſe in ccu- 
noiſſeurs. 

The like obſervation will hold good 25 
to the taſte we are here ſpeaking of. Mo!! 
men have the firſt principles of it in them- 
ſelves, though in the greater part of them 
they lie dormant in a manner, for want ot 
inſtruction or reflection; as they are often 
ſtifled or corrupted by a vicious education, 
bad cuſtoms, or reigning prejudices of the 
age and country. 

But how depraved ſoever the taſte may 
be, it 1s never abſolutely loſt. There arc 
certain fixed remains of it, deeply rooted 
in the underſtanding, wherein all men 


agree. Where theſe ſecręt ſeeds are cul- 


tivated 
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vated with care, they may be carried 
to a far greater height of perfection. 
And if it ſo happens, that any freſh light 
awakens theſe firſt notions, and renders the 
mind attentive to the immutable rules of 
truth ard beauty, ſo as to diſcover the na- 
tural and neceffary conſequences of them, 


and ſerves at the ſame time for a model 
to facilitate the application of them; we 


generally ſee, that men of the beſt ſenſe 
gladly caſt off their ancient errors, correct 
the miſtakes of their former judgments, 
and return to the juſtneſs, and delicacy, 


LChich are the effects of 2 reſined taſte, and 


by degrees draw others after them into the 

ſame way of thinking. 
To be convinced of this, we need only 

look upon the ſucceſs of certain great ora- 


tors, and celebrated authors, who by their 
natural talents have recalled theſe 
tire ideas, and given freſh life to theſe 


primi- 


ſeeds, which lie concealed in the mind of 
In a little time they united 
the voices of thoſe, who made the beſt uſe 


of their reaſon, in their favour ; and ſoon 


after gained the applauſe of every age 
and condition, both ignorant and learned. 
It would be eaſy to point out among it us 
the date of the good taſte, which now 
reigns in all arts and ſciences; by tracing 
each up to its original, we ſhould ſee that 


a {mall number ot men of genius have ac- 


quired the nation this glory and advan- 
tage. 


Even thoſe, who live in the politer ages 


without any application to learning or 
ſtudy, do not fail to gain ſom? tincture of 
the prevailing good talte, which has a ſhare, 


without their perceiving it themſelves, in 
their converſation, letters, and behaviour. 
There are few of our ſoldiers at preſent, 
who would not write more correctly and 
elegantly 'than Ville-Hardouin, and the 
other officers who lived in a ruder and more 
barbarous age. 

From what I have ſaid, we may con- 
clude, that rules and precepts may be laid 
down for the improvement of this diſcern- 
ing faculty; and I cannot perceive why 
Quntilian, who juſtly ſets ſuch a value 
upon it, ſhould ſay that it is no more to be 
obtained by art than the taſte or ſmell; 

on mapis arte traditur, quam guſtus aut 
edur; unleſs he meant, that ſome perſons 
are ſo ſtupid, and have ſo little uſe of their 
Judgment, as might tempt one to believe 
that it was in reality the gift of nature 
alone. 


Neither do I think that Quintilian is 
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abſolutely in the right in the inſtance he 


produces, at leaſt with reſpect to taſte. We 


need only imagine what paſſes in certain 
nations, in which long cuſtom has intro- 
duced a fondneſs for certain odd and ex- 
travagant diſhes. They readily commend 
good liquors, elegant food, and good cook- 
ery. 'They ſoon learn to diſcern the deli- 
cacy of the ſeaſoning, when a ſkilful maſ- 
ter in that way has pointed it out to them, 
and to prefer it to the groſſneſs of their 
former diet. When I talk thus, I would 
not be underſtood to think thoſe nations 
had great cauſe to complain for the want 
of knowledge and ability in what is be- 
come ſo fatal to us. But we may judge 
from hence the reſemblance there is be- 
tween the taſte of the body and mind, and 
how proper the firſt is to L the cha- 
racters of the ſecond. 

The good taſte we ſpeak of, which is 
that of literature, is not limited to what 
we call the ſciences, but extends itſelf im- 
perceptibly to other arts, ſuch as archi- 
tecture, painting, ſculpture, and muſic, 
»Tis the ſame diſcerning faculty which in- 
troduces univerially the {ame elegance, the 
ſame ſymmetry, and the ſame order in the 
diſpoſition of the parts; which inchnes us 
to a noble fimplicity, to natural beauties, 
and a judicious choice of ornaments. On 
the other hand, the depravation of taſte in 
arts has been always a mark and con- 
ſequence of the depravation of taſte in lite- 
rature. The heavy, confuſed, and groſs 
ornaments of the old Gothic buildings, 
piaced uſually without elegance, contrary 
to all good rules, and out of all true pro- 
portions, were the image of the writings 
of the authors of the ſame age. 

The good taſte of literature reaches alſo 
to public cuſtoms and the manner of liv- 
ing. An habit of conſulting the beſt rules 
upon one ſubject, naturally leads to the 
doing it alſo upon others. Paulus Emi— 
lius, whole genius was fo univerſally ex- 
tenfive, having made a great feaſt for the 
entertainment of all Greece upon the con- 
queſt of Macedon, and obſerving that his 
gueſts looked upon it as conducted with 
more elegance and art than might be ex- 
pected from a ſoldier, told them they were 
much in the wrong to be ſurpriſed at it; 
for the ſame genius, which taught how to 
draw up an army to advantage, naturally 
pointed out the proper dlifofition of 2 
table. 

But by a ſtrange, though frequent re- 
volution, Which is one great proof of th: 

Y Weakneis, 
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weakneſs, or rather the corruption of hu- 
man underſtanding, this very delicacy and 
elegance, which the good taſte of litera- 
ture. and eloquence * introduces into 
common life, for buildings, for inſtance, 
and entertainments, coming by little and 
little to degenerate into exceſs and luxury, 
introduces in its turn the bad taſte in lite- 
rature and eloquence. This Seneca in- 
forms us, in a very ingenious manner, in 
one of his epiſtles, where he ſeems to have 
drawn a good deſcription of himſelt, though 
he did not perceive it. 

One of his friends had aſked him, 
whence the alteration could poſſibly ariſe 
which was ſometimes obſervable in elo- 
quence, and which carried moſt people into 
certain general faults ; ſuch as the affec- 
tation of bold and extravagant figures, 
:; metaphors ſtruck off without meaſure or 
caution, ſentences ſo ſhort and abrupt, that 
they left people rather to gueſs what they 
meant, than conveyed a meaning. 

Seneca anſwers this queſtion by a com- 
mon proverb among the Greeks; “ As is 
their life, ſo is their diſcourſe,” Talis homi- 
nibus fuit oratio, qualis vita. As a private 
erſon lets us into his character by his diſ- 
courſe, ſo the reigning ſtyle is oft an image 
of che public manners. The heart carries 
the underſtanding away with it, and com- 
municates its vices to it, as well as its 
virtues. When men ſtrive to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the world by no- 
, velty, and refinement in their furniture, 
buildings, and entertainments, and a ſtudi- 
aus ſearch after every thing that is not in 
common uſe; the ſame tate will prevail 
in eloquence, and introduce novelty and 
irregularity there. When the mind is once 
accuſtomed to deſpiſe rules in manners, it 
will not follow them in ſtyle. Nothing 
will then go down but what ſtrikes by its 
- being new and glaring, extraordinary and 
affected. Trifling and childiſh thoughts 
will take place of ſuch as are bold and 
overſtrained to an exceſs. We ſhall affect 
a ſleek and florid ſtyle, and an elocution 


pompous indeed, but with little more than 


- znere ſound in it. | : 
And this fort of faults is generally the 
effect of a ſingle man's example, who, 

having gained reputation enough to be 
followed by the multitude, ſets up for a 
.. walter, and gives the ſtrain to others. Tis 
thought honourable to imitate him, to ob- 
ſerve and copy after him, and his ſtyle be- 


comes the rule and model of the public 


- 


_ taſte, 
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As then Juxury in diet and dref, 15 1 
plain indication that the manners are Nt 
under ſo good a regulation as they ſhould 


be; fo a hicentiouſneſs of ſtyle, when it bi. 
comes public and general, ſhews evidend 


a depravation and corruption of the unde. 
"Is of mankind, 5 * 

To remedy this evil, and reform dhe 
thoughts and expreſſions uſed in ſtyle, f 
will be requiſite to cleanſe the ſpring fron 
whence they proceed. Tis the mind thy 
mult be cured. When that is ſound an 


vigorous, eloquence will be fo too; but | 
becomes feeble and languid when the mini 


is enfeebled and enervated by pleaſures 
and delights. In a word, it is the min} 
which preſides, and directs, and girg 


motion to the whole, and all the reſt fd. 


lows its 1mpreilions, i 
He has cbſerved elſewhere, that a fs 


too ſtudied and far-fetched is a mark d. 


a little genius. He would have an ora, 
eſpecially when upon a grave and feriow 
ſubject, be leis curious about words, ani 
the manner of placing them, than of his 


matter, and the choice of his thought, 


Wen you ſee a diſcourſe laboured and 
poliſhed with ſo much care fulneſs and ſtudy, 
you may conclude, ſays he, that it come 
from a mean capacity, that buſies itſelf 5 
trifles. A writer of great genius will og 
ſtand for ſuch minute things. Be think 
and ſpeaks with mere nobleneſs and pran. 
eur, and we may diſcern in all he iays! 
certain eaſy and natural air, which argues 
man of real riches, who does not endeavour 
to appear iv. He then compares this fond 
prinked cloquence to young people curk 
out and powdered, and continually belor 
their glaſs and the toilet: Barba et com 
nit idos, de capjula totes. Nothing great am 
ſolid can be expected from ſuch character 
So alſo with orators. The diſcourſe 1! 
a manner the viſage of the mind. If i 
decked out, tricked up, and painted, it! 
a lign there is ſome defect in the mins 
and all is not ſound within. So mid 
finery, diſplayed with ſuch art and Rd 
is not the proper ornament, of eloquenc 
Non eft ornamentum wvirile, concinnitas. 
Who would not think, upon heat 
Seneca talk thus, that he was a declars 
enemy of bad taſte, and that no one i 
more capable of oppoſing and prevent 
it than he? And yet it was he, more tis 
any other, that contributed to the dep 
vation of taſte and corruption of eloquer® 
I ſhall take an occaſion to ſpeak u on 


ſubject in another place, and ſh 1 
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the more freely, as there 1s cauſe to fear 
Jeſt the bad taſte for bright thoughts, and 
turns of expreſſion, which 15 properly the 
character of Seneca, ſhould prevail in our 
own age. And I queſtion whether this 
be not a mark and preſage of the ruin of 
eloquence we are threatened with, as the 
immoderate luxury that now reigns more 
than ever, and the almoſt general decay of 
good manners, are perhaps alio the fatal 
harbingers of it. : 

One ſingle perſon of reputation ſome- 
times, as Seneca oblerves, and he himſelf 
is an inſtance of it, who by his eminent 
qualifications ſhall. have acquired the eiteem 
of the public, may ſuffice to introduce this 
bad taſte, and corrupt ſtyle. Whilſt moved 
by a ſecret ambition, a man of this cha- 
racer ſtrives to diltinguith himlelf from 


the teſt of the orators and writers of his 


age, and to open, a new path, where he 
thinks it better to march alone at the head 
of his new diſciples, than follow at the 
heels of the old maſters; whilit he prefers 
the reputation of wit to that of ſolidity, 
purſues what is bright rather than what 
15 ſolid, and ſets the marvellous above 
the natural and true; whilic he chooles ra- 
tner to apply to the fancy than to the 
judgment, to dazzle reaſon than convince 
it, to furpriſe the hearer into an approba- 
tion, rather than deſerve it; and by a 
kind of deluſion and tuft enchantment car- 
ry off the admiration and applauſes of ſu- 
perficial minds (and ſuch the multitude 
always are), other writers, ſeduced by 
the charms of novelty, and the hopes of 
2 like ſucceſs, will ſafer themſelves inſen- 
ſibly to be hurried down the ftream, and 
add ftrength to it by following it. And 
thus the old taſte, though better in itſelf, 
mall give way to the new one without 
redreſs, which ſhall preicntly aſſume the 
force of a law, and draw a whole nation 
alter it. 

This ſhould awaken the diligence of the 
maſters in the univerſity, to pro ent and 
hinder, as much as in them lies, the ruin 
of good taſte; and as they arc entruſte 
with the public inſtruction of youth, they 
ſhould look upon this care as an eſſential 
part of their duty. The cuſtoms, manners, 
and laws of the ancicnts have changed; 
they are often oppoiite to our way of life, 
and the uſages that prevail amongſt us; 
and the knowledge ot them may be there- 
. fore leſs neceſlary for us. I Heir actions are 
os and cannot return; great events 

ave had their courſe, without any rea- 
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ſon left for us to expect the like; and the 
revolutions of ſtates and empires have per- 
haps very little relation to their preſent 
ſituation and wants, and therefore become 
of leſs concern to us. But good taſte, which 
is grounded upon immutable principles, 
is always the ſame in every age; and it 
15 the principal advantage that young per- 
ſons ihould be taught to obtain trom read- 
ing of ancient authors, who have ever been 
looked upon with reafon as the maſters, 
depoſitories, and guardians of ſound elo- 
quence and good taſte. In fine, of all 
that may anywiſe contribute to the cul- 
tivating the mind, we may truly ſay this 
is the moſt eſſential part, and what ought 
to be preferred before all others. 

This good taſte is not confined to lite- 
rature; 1t takes in allo, as we have already 
ſuggeſted, all arts and ſciences, and bran- 
ches of knowledge. It conſiſts thereſore in 
a certain juſt and exact diſcernment, which 
points out to us, in each of the ſciences 
and branches of knowledge, whatever is 
molt curious, beautiful, and uſcful, what- 
ever is moſt eflential, ſuitable, or neceſ- 
ſary to thoſe Who apply to it; how far 
conſequently we ſhould carry the ſtudy of 
it; what ought to be removed from it; 
what deſerves a particular application and 
preference before the reſt. For want of 
this diſcernment, a man may fall ſhort of 
the moſt eſſential part of his profeſſion, 
without perceiving it: nor is the caſe fo 
rare as one might imagine. An inſtance 
taken from the Cyropædia of Xenophon 
will fer the matter in a cicar light. 

The young Cyrus, fon of Cambyſes . 
King of Perſia, had long been under the 
tuition of a maſter in the art of war. 
Who was without doubt a perſon of the 
greateſt abilities and bett reputation in his 
time. One day, as Cambyles was diſ- 
courſing with his ſon, he took occaſion to 
mention his maſter, whom the young 
Prince had in great veneration, and rrom 
whom he pretended he had learnt in 
general whatever was neceilary for the 

'ommand of an army. Has your maſter, 
lays Cambyſes, given vou any lectures 
of œconomy; that is, has he taught you 
how to provide your troops with neceſ- 
ſaries, to ſupply them with proviſions, 
to prevent the diſtempers that are inci- 
dent to them, to cure them when they 
are ſick, to ſtrengthen their bodies by fre- 
quent exerciſe, to raiſe emulation among 
tuem, how to make vourſelf obeyed 
eiteemed, and beloved by them? Upon 
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all theſe points, anſwered Cyrus, and ſe- 
veral others the King ran over to him, he 
has not ipoke one word, and they are all 
new to me. And what has he taught you 
then? To exerciſe my arms, replies the 
young Prince, to ride, to draw the bow, 
to cait 2 ſpear, to form a camp, to draw 
the plan of a fortification, to range my 
troops in order of battle, to make a review, 
to ſee that they march, file off, and en- 
camp. Cambyſes miled, and let his ſon 
ſee, that he had learnt nothing of what 
was molt eſſential to the making of a good 
officer, and an able general; and taught 
him far more in one converſation, which 
certainly deſerves well to be ſtudied by 
young gentlemen that are deiigned for the 
army, than his famous maſter had done in 
many years. 

Every profeſſion is liable to the ſame 
inconvenience, either from our not being 
ſuffictently attentive to the principal end 
we ſhould have. in view in our applica- 
tions to it, or from taking cuſtom tor our 
guide, and blindly following the footſteps 
ct others, who have gone betore us. There 

is nothing more uſeful than the knowledge 

of hiſtory. But if we reſt ſatisfied in load- 
ing our memory with a multitude of facts 
of no great cunoſity or importance, if we 
_ dwell only upen dates and difficulties in 
chronology or geography, and take no 
pains to get acquainted with the genius, 
manners, and characters of the great men 
we read of, we thall have learnt a great 
deal, and know but very little. A treatiſe 
of rhetoric may be extenſive, enter into 
a long detail of precept, define very ex- 
actly every trope and figure, explain well 
their differences, and largely treat ſuch 
queitions as. were warmly debated by the 
rhetoricians of old; and with all this be 
very like that diſcourſe of rhetoric Tully 
ſneaks of, which was only fit to teach people 
no: to ſpeak at all, or not to the purpoſe. 
Scrif/it artem rhetoricam Cleanthes, ſed fic, 
ut, ft quis ebmuteſcere concupierit, nihil aliud 
legere debeat. In philoſophy one might ſpend 
abundance of time in knotty and abſtruſe 
diſputes, and even learn a great many 
fine and curious things, and at the ſame 
time neglect the eſſential part of the ſtudy, 
which is to form the judgment and direct 
the manners. 

In a word, the moſt neceſſary qualifi- 
cation, not only in the art of ſpeaking and 
the ſciences, but in the whole conduct of 
our hte, is that taſte, prudence, and diſcre- 


tion, which upon all ſubjects and on every 
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occaſion teaches us what we ſhould 4g 
and how to do it. Illud dicere ſatis bobs, 
nihil eſſe, non modo in orando, fed in my; 
vita, prius conſilio. Rollin. 


9 233. DR. Jon xsO N“ Preface to bis 
. Edition of SHAKBSPEARE, 


That praiſes are without reaſon laviſhed 
on the dead, and that the honours due only 
to excellence are paid to antiquity, is a 
complaint likely to be always continued 
by thoſe, who, being able to add nothing 
to truth, hope for eminence from the he. 
reſies of paradox; or thoſe, who, being 
forced by diſappointment upon conſolatoty 
expedients, are willing to hope from poſ- 
terity what the preſent age refuſes, and 
flatter themſelves that the regard, which 
is yet denied by envy, will be at laſt be. 
{towed by time. 

Antiquity, hke every other quality that 
attracts the notice of mankind, has undoubt- 
edly votaries that reverence it, not from 
reaſon, but from prejudice. Some {ecm 
to admire indiſcriminately whatever has 
been long preſerved, without conſidering 
that time has ſometimes co-operated with 
chance; all perhaps are more willing to 
honour paſt than preſent excellence; and 
the mind contemplates genius through 
the ſhades of age, as the eye ſurveys the 
ſun through artificial opacity. The grezt 
contention of criticiſm is to find the tavſts 
of the moderns, and the beauties of the 
ancients. While an author is yet hving, 
we eſtimate his powers by his worſt per- 
formance ; and when he 1s dead, we rate 
them by his beſt. | 

To works, however, of which the cx- 
celience is not abſolute and deinite, bu: 
gradual and comparat've; to works not 
raiſed upon principles demonstrative and 
ſcientific, but appealing wholly to obſer- 
vation and experience, no other teſt can be 
applied than length of duration and con— 
tinuance of eſteem. What mankind nave 
long poſſeſſed they have often examimec 
and compared; and if they perſiſt to vaive 
the poſſeſſion, it is becauſe frequent com- 
paritons have confirmed opinion in its fa- 
vour. As among the works of nature n9 
man can properly call a river deep, or 4 
mountain high, without tne knowledge 0! 
many mountains, and many rivers; 10, 
in the productions of genius, nothing can 
be ſtyled excellent till it has been com- 
pared with other works of the ſame kind. 
Demonſtration immediately diſplays 1 
power, and has nothing to hope or L 
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ſtom the flax of years; but works tenta- 
tire and experimental muſt be eſtimated 
by their proportion to the general and 
collective ability of man, as it is diſcovered 
in a long ſucceſſion of endeavours. Of 
the firſt building that was raiſed, it might 
be with certainty determined that it was 
round or ſquare; but whether it was ſpa- 
cious or lofty muſt have been referred 
to time. The Pythagorean ſcale of rum- 
bers was at once diſcovered to be perfect: 
but the poems of Homer we yet know not 
to tranſcend the common limits of human 
intelligence, but by remarking, that na- 
tion after nation, and century after cen- 
tury, has been able to do little more than 
tranſpoſe his incidents, new name his cha- 
racters, and paraphraſe his ſentiments. 

The reverence due to wntings that have 
long ſubiſted, ariſes, therefore, not from 
any credulous confidence in the ſuperior 
witdom of paſt ages, or gloomy perſuaſion 
of the degeneracy of mankind, but is the 
conſequence of acknowledged and indubi- 
table poſitions, that what has been longeſt 
known has been moſt conſidered, and what 
is moſt conſidered 15 beſt underitood. 

'The poet, of whoſe works I have un- 
dertaken the reviſion, may now begin to 
aſſume the dignity of an ancient, and 
claim the privilege of eſtabliſhed tame and 
preſcriptive veneration. He has long out- 
lived his century, the term commonly 
fixed as the teſt of literary merit. What- 
ever advantages he might once derive 
from perſonal alluſions, local cuſtoms, or 
temporary opinions, have for many years 
been loſt; and every topic of merriment, or 
motive of ſorrow, which the modes of ar- 
tikcial hfe afforded him, now only obſcure 
the ſcenes which they once illuminated. 
The eftects of favour and competition are 
at an end ; the tradition of his friendſhips 
and his enmities has periſhed ; his works 
tupport no opinion with arguments, nor 
lupply any faction with invectives; they 
can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify 
malignity; but are read without any other 
reaſon than the deſire of pleaſure, and are 
therefore praiſed only as pleaſure is ob- 
tuned: yet, thus unaſſiſted by intereſt or 
paſſion, they have paſt through variations 
of taſte and change of manners, and, as 
they devolved from one generation to an- 
other, have received new honours at every 
tranſmiſſion. 

But becauſe human judgment, though 
t be gradually gaining upon certainty, 
never becomes infallible; and approbation, 
though long continued, may yet be only 
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the approbation of prejudice or faſhion ; it 


is proper to inquire, by what peculiarities 


of excellence Shakeſpeare has gained and 
kept the favour of his countrymen. 

Nothing can pleaſe many, and pleaſe 
long, but juſt repreſentations of general 
nature. Particular manners can bo rows 
to few, and thercfore few only can judge 
how nearly they are copied. The irre- 
gular combinations of fancitul invention 
may delight awhile, by that novelty of 
which the common ſatiety of life tends us 
all in queſt; but the pleaſures of ſudden 
wonder are ſoon exhauſted, and the mind 
can only repoſe on the ſtability of truth. 

Shakeſpeare is, above all writers, at 
leaſt above all modern writers, the poct 
of nature; the port that holds up to his 
readers a faithful mirror of manners and 
of life. His characters are not modified 
by the cuſtoms of particular places, un- 
practiſed by the reſt of the world; by the 
peculiarities of ſtudies or profeiſions, which 
can operate but upon ſmall numbers; or 
by the accidents of tranſient faſhiuiis or 
temporary opinions: they are the genuine 
progeny of common humanity, ſucii as che 
world will always ſupply, and obſervation 
will always find. His perſons act and 
ſpeak by the inflaence of thoſe general 
paſlions and principles by which all minds 
are apitated, and the waole iyſtem ef luc 
is continued in motion. In the writings of 
other poets a character is too diten an 
individual; in thoſe of Shakeſpeare it is 
commonly a ſpecies. 

It is from this wide extenſion of deſign 
that ſo much inſtruction is derived. It is 
this which kills the plays of Shakeſpeare 
with practical axioms and domeſtic uiſ- 
dom. It was ſaid of Euripides, that every 
verſe was a precept; and it may be ſaid 
of Shakeſpeare, that from his works may 
be collected a ſyſtem of civil and o2cono- 
mical prudence. Yet his real power is not 
ſhewn in the {plendor of particular paſtz ges, 
but by the progreſs of his fable, and the 
tenor of his dialogue ; and he that tries to 
recommend him by ſelect quotations, will 
ſucceed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, 
when he offered his houſe to ſale, carried 
a brick in his pocket as a ſpecimen. 

It will not eaſily be imagined how much 


Shakeſpeare excels in accommodating his 


ſentiments to real hfe, but by comparing 
him with other authors. It was obſerved 
of the ancient ſchools of declamation, that 
the more diligently they were frequented, 
the more was the ſtudent diſqualified for 
the world, becauſe he found nothing there 
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which he ſhon!d ever meet in any other 
The ſame remark may be applied 


lace. 
8 every ſtage but that of Shakeſpeare. The 
theatre, when it 1s under any other direc- 
tion, is peopled by ſuch characters as were 
never ſeen, converſing in a language 
which was never heard, upon topics which 
will never ariſe in the commerce of man- 
kind. But the dialogue of this author is 
often ſo. evidently determined by the in- 
cident which produces it, and is purſued 
with ſo much eaſe and fimplicity, that it 
ſeems ſcarcely to claim the merit of fiction, 
but to have been gleaned by diligent ſe- 
lection out of cemmen converſation and 
common occurrences. 

Upon every other ſtage the univerſal 
agent is love, by whoſe power all good and 
evil is diftributed, and every action quick- 
ened or retarded. 'To bring a lover, a 
lady, and a rival into the fable; to entangle 
them in contradictory obligations, perplex 
them with oppoſitions of intereſt, and har- 
raſs them with violence of deſires incon- 
ſiſtent with each other; to make them meet, 
in rapture, and part in agony ; to fill their 
mouths with hyperbolical joy and ontra- 
geous ſorrew; to diſtreſs them as nothing 
human ever was diflreiied; to deliver them 
as nothing human ever was del:vered ; is 
the buiineſs of a modern dramatiſt. For 
this, probability is violatcd, lite is miſre- 

reſented, and language 15 depraved. Bur 
ove is only one of many paiſions; ard as 
it has no greater influence upon the ſum of 
life, it has little operation in the dramas of 
a poet, who caught his ideas from the liv- 
ing world, and exhibited only what he ſaw 
before him. He knew that any other paſ- 
ſion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a 
cauſe of e e! or calamity. | 

Characters, thus ample and general, were 
not eaſily diſcrimmated and preſerved ; yet 
perhaps no poet ever kept his perſonages 
more diſtinct from each other. I will not 
ſay with Pope, that every ſpeech may be 
aſſigned to the proper ſpeaker, becauſe 
many ſpeeches there are wlüch have no- 
thing characteriſtical; but, perhaps, though 
ſome may be equally adapted to every 


perſon, it will be difficult to find any that 


can be properly transferred from the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor to another claimant. The 
choice is right, when there is reaſon. for 
choice. | 

Other dramatiſts can only gain attention 
by hyperbolical or aggravated characters, 
by fabulous and unexampled excellence or 
depravity, as the writers of barbarcus ro- 


mances invigorated the reader by a plant 
and a dwarf; and he that ſhould form hi, 
expectations of human affairs from the pla 

or from the tale, would be equally deceiy. 
ed. Shakeſpeare has no heroes; his ſcene; 
are occupied only by men, who act and 
ſpeak as the bor thinks that he ſhow4 
himſelf have ſpoken or acted on the ſame 
occaſion: even where the agency is ſuper. 
natural, the dialogue is level with life, 

Other writers diſguiſe the moſt natural 
paſſions and moſt frequent incidents; ſo 
that he who contemplates them in the bool; 
will not know them in the world: Shake. 
ſpeare approximates the remote, and fami. 
harizes the wonderful; the event which he 
repreſents will not happen; but, if it were 
poſſible, its effects would probably be ſuch 
as he has aſſigned; and it may be ſaid, 
that he has not only ſhewn human nature 
as it acts in real exigencies, but as it would 
be found in trials, to which it cannot be 
expoſed. 

This therefore is the praiſe of Shake. 
ſpeare, that his drama is the mirror of 
life; that he who has mazed his imaginz- 
tion, in following the phantoms which 
other writers ratie up before him, may 
here be cured of his delirious ecſtacies, 
by reading human ſentiments in human 
language, by ſcenes from which a hermit 
may eſtimate the tranſactions of the world, 
and a confe lor predict the progreſs of the 
paſſions. 

His adherence to general nature his 
expoſed him to the cenſure of critichs, 
who form their judgments upon narrower 
principles. Dennis and Rymer think his 
Romans not ſufficiently Roman; and Vol- 
taire cenſures his kings as not completely 
royal. Dennis 1s offended, that Menenius, 
a ſenator of Rome, ſhould play the but. 
{con ; and Voltaire perhaps thinks decency 
viclated when the Daniſh uſurper is repre- 
ſented as a drunkard. But Shakeſpcare 
always makes nature predominate over ac- 
cident; ard, if he preſerves the eſſential 
character, is not very careful of diſtinctions 
ſuperinduced and adventitious. His ftory 
requires Romans or Kings, but he thinks 
only on men. He knew that Rome, like 
every other city, had men of all difpoli- 
tions; and wanting a buffoon, he went into 
the ſenate-houſe for that which the ſenate- 
houſe would certainly have afforded him. 
He was inclined to ſhew an uſurper and 
murderer not only odious, but deſpicable; 
he therefore added drunkenneſs to his othe! 
qualities, knowing that kings love wine 

like 
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lke other men, and that wine exerts its 
natural power upon kings. Theſe are the 

tty cavils of petty minds; a poct overlooks 
the caſual diſtinction of country and condi- 
tion, as 2 painter, ſatisfied with the figure, 
neglects the drapery. 

The cenſare which he has jiuchrred by 
mixing comic and tragic ſcenes, as it ex- 
trends to all his works, deſerves more conſi- 
deration. Let the fact be ſirſt Rated, and 
then examined. | 

Shakeſpeare's plays are not, in the ri- 
gorous and critical ſenſe, either tragedies 
or comedies, but compoſitions of a diſtinct 
kind; exhibiting the real ſtate of ſublu- 
nary nature, which partakes of good and 
evil, joy and forrow, mingled witn endlets 
variety of proportion, and innumerable 
modes of combination; and expreſſing the 
courſe of the world, in which the loſs of one 
is the gain of another; in which, at the 
ſame time, the reveller is haſting to his 
wine, and the mouraer burving his friend ; 


in which the malignity of one is ſometimes 


defeated by the frolic of another; and many 
miſchiefs and many benefits are done and 
hindered without deſign. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purpoſes 
and caſualties, the ancient poets, according 
to the laws which cuſtom had preſcribed, 
elected tome the crimes of men, and ſome 
their abſurdities; ſome the momentous vi- 
cifitudes of life, and ſome the lighter oc- 
currences; ſome the terrors of diſtreſs, and 
ſome the gaienies of proſperity. Thus roſe 
the two modes of imitation, known by the 
names of tragedy and comedy, compoſitions 
intended to promote different ends by con- 
trary means, and conſidered as ſo little al- 
lied, that I do not recollect, among the 
Greeks or Romans, a ſingle writer who at- 
tempted both. 

Shakeſpeare has united the powers of 
exciting laughter and ſorrow, not only in 
one mind, but in one compoſition. Almoſt 


all his plays are divided between ſerious 


and ludicrous characters; and in the ſuc- 
ceſſive evolutions of the defign, ſometimes 
produce ſeriouſneſs and ſorrow, and ſome- 
times levity and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary to the 
rules of criticiſm will be readily allowed; 
but there is always an appeal open from 
criticiſm to nature. The end of writing 
15 to inſtruct; the end of poetry is to in- 
ſtruct by pleaſing. That the mingled drama 
may convey all the inſtruction of tragedy 
or comedy cannot be denied, becauſe it in- 
cludes both in its alterations of exhibition, 
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and approaches nearer than either to the 
appearance of life, by ſhewing how great. 
machinations and ſlender deſigns may pro- 
mote or obviate one another, and the high 
and the low co-operate in the general ſyſtem 
by unavoidable concatenation. 

It is objected, that by this change of 
ſcenes the paſſions are interrupted in their 
progreſſion, and that the principal event, 
being not advanced by a due gradation 
of preparatory incidents, wants at laſl the 
power to move, which conſtitutes the per- 
fection of dramatic poetry. This reaſon- 
ing is ſo ſpecious, that it is received as true 
even by thoſe who in daily experience feel 
it to be falſe. The interchanges of min- 
gled ſcenes ſeldom fail to produce the in- 
tended viciſſitudes of paſſion. Fiction can- 
not move ſo much, but that the attention 
may be eaſily transferred; and though it 


muſt be allowed that pleaſing melancholy 


be ſometimes interrupted by unwelcome 
levity, yet let it be conſidered likewiſe, 
that melancholy is often not pleaſing, and 
that the diiturbance of one man may be 
the relief of another; that different audi- 
tors have different habitudes; and that, 
upon the whole, all pleaſure conſiſts in 
variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided 
our author's works ito comedies, hiſtories, 
and tragedies, ſeem not to have diſtinguiſh- 
ed the three kinds by any very exact or 
definite ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the 
principal perſons, however ſerious or diſ- 
treſsful through its intermediate incidents, 
in their opinion conſtituted a comedy. This 


idea of a comedy continued long amongſt 


us; and plays were written, which, by 
changing the cataſtrophe, were tragedies 
to-day, and comedies to-morrow. 
Tragedy was not in thoſe times a poem 
of more general dignity or elevation than 
comedy; it required only a calamitous 
concluſion, with which the common cri- 
ticiſm of that age was ſatisfied. what- 


ever lighter pleaſere it afforded in its 


progrels. 

Riſtory was a ſeries of actions, with no 
other than chronological ſucceſſion, inde- 
pendent on each other, and without any 
tendency to introduce or regulate the con- 
cluſion. It is not always very nicely diſ- 
tinguiſned from tragedy. There is not 
much nearer approach to unity of action 
in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, 
than in the hiſtory of Richard the Se 
cond. But a hiſtory might be continued 
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328 
through many plays; as it had no plan, it 
had no limits. 5 

Through all theſe denominations of the 


drama, Shakeſpeare's mode of compoſition 
is the ſame; an interchange of ſeriouſneſs 


and merriment, by which the mind is ſoft- 


ened at one time, and exhilarated at another. 
But whatever be his purpoſe, whether to 
gladden or depreſs, or to conduct the ſtory, 
without vehemence or emotion, through 
tracts of eaſy and familiar dialogue, he ne- 
ver fails to attain his purpoſe; as he com- 
mands us, we laugh or mourn, or ſit ſilent 
with quiet expectation, in tranquillity with- 
out indifference. 

When Shakeſpeare's plan is underſtood, 
moſt of the criticiſms of Rymer and Vol- 
taire vaniſh away. The play of Hamlet 
is opened, without impropriety, by two 
centinels: Jago bellows at Brabantio's win- 
dow, without injury to the ſcheme of the 
play, though in terms which a modern au- 
dience would not eafily endure; the cha- 
racter of Polomus is ſeaſonable and uſeful ; 
and the Grave-diggers themſelves may be 
heard with applaule. 

Shakeſpeare engaged in dramatic poetry 
with the world open before him; the rules 


of the ancients were yet known to few; the 


public judgment was unformed; he had no 
example of ſuch fame as might force him 
upon 1mitation, nor critics of ſuch autho- 
rity as might reſtrain his extravagance ; 
he therefore indulged his natural diſpoſi- 
tion; and his diſpoſition, as Rymer has re- 
In tragedy 
he often writes, with great appearance of 


toil and ſtudy, what is written at laſt with 
little felicity; but in his comic ſcenes, he 


ſeems to produce, without labour, what no 
labour can improve. In tragedy he is al- 
ways ſtruggling after ſome occaſion to be 
comic; but in comedy he ſeems to repoſe, 
or to luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking 
congenial to his nature, In his tragic 
ſcenes there is always ſomething wanting ; 
but his comedy often ſurpaſſes expectation 
or deſire, His comedy pleaſes by the 
thoughts and the language, and his tra- 
gedy, for the greater part, by incident and 
action. His tragedy ſeems to be ſkill, his 
ccmedy to be inline 

The force of his comic ſcenes has ſuf- 
fered little diminution, from the changes 
made by a century and a half, in manners 
cr in words. As his perſonages act upon 


principles al iſing from genuine paſſion, very 


little modified by particular forms, their 


Pleaſures and vexations are communicable 
do all times and to all places; they are na- 
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tural, and therefore durable: the advent. 
tious peculiarities of perſonable habits are 
only faparficial dyes, bright and pleaſing 
for a little while, yet ſoon fading to a din 
tint, without any remains of former luſtre, 
but the diſcriminations of true paſſion are 
the colours of nature : they pervade the 
whole maſs, and can only perith with the 
body that exhibits them. The accidental 
compoſitions of heterogeneous modes are 
diſiolved by the chance which combined 
them; but the uniform ſimplicity of pr. 
mitive qualities neither admits increaſe, nor 
ſuffers decay. The ſand heaped by one 
flood 3s ſcattered by another, but the rock 
always continues in its place. The ſtream 
of time, which is continually waſhing the 
diſſoluble fabrics of other poets, paſles 
without injury by the adamant of Shake. 
ſpeare, 

If there be, what I believe there is, in 
every nation, a ſtyle which never becomes 
obſolete, a certain mode of phraſeology fo 
conſonant and congenĩal to the analogy and 
principles of its reſpective language, as to 
remain ſettied and unaltered ; this ſtyle is 
probably to be ſought in the common in- 
tercourle of life, among thoſe who ſpeak 


only to be underſtood, without ambition of 


elegance. The polite are always catching 
modiſh innovations, and the learned depart 
from eſtabliſhed forms of ſpeech, in hopes 
of finding or making better; thoſe who 
wiſh for diſtinction forſake the vulgar, when 
the vulgar is right; but there 15 a conver- 
ſation above groſſneſs, and below retine- 
ment, where propriety reſides, and where 
this poet ſeems to have gathered his co. 
mic dialogue. He 1s therefore more agree- 
able to the ears of the preſent age than 
any other author equally remote, and 
among his other excellencies deſerves to 
be ſtudicd as one of the original maſters of 
our language. 

Theie obſervations are to be confidered 
not as unexceptionably conſtant, but as 
containing general and predominant truth. 
Shakeſpeare's familiar dialogue is affirmed 
to be ſmooth and clear, yet not wholly 
without ruggedneſs or difficulty; as a 
country may be eminently fruittu}, though 
it has ſpots unfit for cultivation : his cha- 
raQers are praiſed as natural, though 
their ſentiments are ſometimes forced, and 
their actions improbable; as the cart) 
upon the whole 1s ſpherical, though it“ 
ſurface is varied with protuberances anc 
cavities. 

Shakeſpeare with his excelleneies has 


likewiſe faults, and faults ſuiigent to ob- 
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ſeure and overwhelm any other merit. I 
ſhall ſhew them in the proportion in which 
they appear to me, without envious ma- 
lignity or ſuperſtitious veneration. No 

eſtion can be more innocently diſcuſſed 
than a dead poet's pretenſions to renown ; 
andlittle regard is due to that bigotry which 
ſets candor higher than truth. 

His firſt defect is that to which may be 
imputed moſt of the evil in books or in 
men. He ſacrifices virtue to convenience, 
and is ſo much more careful to pleaſe than 
to inſtruct, that he ſeems to write without 
any moral purpoſe. From his e 
indeed, a ſyſtem of ſocial duty may be 
lected, for he that thinks reaſonably muſt 
think morally; but his precepts and axioms 
drop caſually from him; he makes no juſt 
diſtribution of good or evil, nor is always 
careful to ſhew in the virtuous a diſappro- 
bation of the wicked; he carries his per- 
ſons indifferently through right and wrong, 
and at the cloſe diſmiſſes them without 
farther care, and leaves their examples to 
operate by chance. This fault the bar- 
barity of his age cannot extenuate ; for it 
is always a writer's.duty to make the world 
better, and juſtice is a virtue independent 
on time or place. 

The plots are often ſo looſely formed, 
that a very ſlight conſideration may im- 
prove them, and ſo careleſsly purſued, that 
he ſeems not always fully to comprehend 
his own deſign. He omits opportunities of 
inſtructing or delighting, which the train of 
his ſtory ſeems to force upon him, and ap- 
parently rejects thoſe exhibitions which 
would be more affecting, for the ſake of 
thoſe wluch are more eaſy. 

It may be obſerved, that in many of his 
plays the latter part is evidently neglected. 
When he found himſelf near the end of his 
work, and in view of his reward, he ſhort- 
ened the labour to ſnatch the profit. He 
therefore remits his efforts where he ſhould 
moſt vigorouſly exert them, and his cataſ- 
trophe is improbably produced or imper- 
fectly repreſented, 

He had no regard to diſtinction of time 
or place, but gives to one age or nation, 
without ſeruple, the cuſtoms, inſtitutions, 
and opinions of another, at the expence not 
only of likelihood, but of poſſibility. Theſe 
faults Pope has endeavoured, with more 
zeal than judgment, to transfer to his ima- 
pied e een We need not wonder 
to find Hector quoting Ariſtotle, when we 
lee the loves of Theſeus and Hippolyta 
combined with the Gothic mythology of 


fairies. Shakeſpeare, indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology; for,in the ſame 
age, Sidney, who wanted not the advan- 
tages of learning, has, in his Arcadia, con- 
founded the pattoral with the feudal times, 
the days of innocence, quiet, and ſecurity, 
with thoſe of turbulence, violence, and ad- 
venture, 

In his comic ſcenes he is ſeldom very 
ſucceſsful, when he engages his characters 
in reciprocations of ſmartneſs and conteſts 
of ſarcaſm; their jeſts are commonly groſs, 
and their pleaſantry licentious ; neither his 
gentlemen nor Jus ladies have much deli- 
cacy, nor are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 
his clowns by any appearance of refined 
manners. Whether he repreſented the real 
converſation of his time is not eaſy to de- 
termine; the reign of Elizabeth is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have been a time of 
ſtatelineſs, formality, and reſerve; yet, per- 
haps the relaxations of that ſeverity were 
not very elegant. There muſt, however, 
have been always ſome modes of gaiety 
preferable to others, and a writer ought to 
chooſe the belt. 

In tragedy, his performance ſeems con- 
ſtantly to be worſe, as his labour is more. 
The effuſions of paſſion, which exigence 
forces out, are for the moſt part ſtriking 
and energetic; but whenever he ſolicits his 
invention or ſtrains his faculties, the offspring 
of his throes is tumour, meanneſs, tediout- 
neſs, and obſcurity. 

In narration, he affects a diſproportionate 
pomp of diction, and a weariſome train of 
circumlocution, and tells the incident im- 
perfectly in many words, which might have 
been more plainly delivered in few. Nar- 
ration in dramatic poetry is naturally te- 
dious, as it is unanimated and inactive, and 
obſtruets the progreſs of the action; it ſhould 
therefore always be rapid, and enlivened by 
frequent interruption. Shakeſpeare found 
it an incumbrance, and inſtead of lightening 
it by brevity, endeavoured to recommend 
it by dignity and ſplendor. 

His declamations, or ſet ſpeeches, are 
commonly cold and weak, for his power 
was the power of nature; when he endea- 
voured, like other tragic writers, to catch 
opportunities of amplification, and, inſtead 
of inquiring what the occaſion demanded, 
to ſhev how much his ſtores of knowledge 
could ſupply, he ſeldom eſcapes without the 
pity or reſentment of his reader. 

It 1s incident to him to be now and then 
entangled with an unwieldy ſentiment, which 
he cannot well expreſs, and will not reject ; 


he 
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he ſtruggles with it a while, and, if it con- 
tinues ſtubborn, comprizes it in words ſuch 
as occur, and leaves it to be diſentangled 
and evolved by thoſe who have more lei- 
ſure to beſtow upon it. 

Not that always where the language 15 
intricate the thought is ſubtile, or the 
image always great where the line is bulky; 
the quality of words to things is very often 
neglected, and trivial ſentiments and vul- 
gar ideas diſappoint the attention, to Which 
they are recommended by ſonorous epi- 
thets and ſwelling figures. 

But the admirers of tas great poet have 
moſt reaſon to complain when he approach - 
es neareſt to his higheſt excellence, and 
ſeems fully reſolved to fink them in dejec- 
tion, and mollify them with tender emo- 
tions by the fall of greatneſs, the danger of 
innocence, or the croſſes of love. What 
he does beſt, he ſoon ceaſes to do. He 1s 
not long ſoft and pathetic without ſome 
idle conceit, or contemptible equivocation. 
He no ſooner begins to move, than he coun- 
teracts himſelf; and terror and pity, as they 
are riſing in the mind, are checked and 
blaſted by ſudden frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakeſpeare, what lumi- 
nous vapours are to the traveller; he fol- 
Jows it at all adventures; it is ſure to lead 
him out of his way, and ſure to engulf him 
in the mire. It has ſome malignant power 
over his mind, and its faſcinations are irre- 
ſiſtible. Whatever be the dignity or pro- 
fundity of his diſquiſition, whether he be 
enlarging knowledge, or exalting affection, 
whether he be amuſing attention with inei- 
dents, or enchaining it in ſuſpenſe, let but 
a quibble ſpring up before him, and he 
leaves his work unfiniſned. A quibble is 
the golden apple for which he will always 
turn aſide from his career, or ſtoop from 
his elevation. A quibble, poor and barren 
as it is, gave him ſuch delight, that he was 
content to purchaſe it, by the ſacrifice of 
reaſon, propriety, and truth. A quibble 
was to him the fatal Cleopatra for winch 
he loſt the world, and was content to loſe 
It. | 

It will be thought ſtrange, that, in enu- 
merating the defects of this writer, I have 
not yet mentioned his neglect of the uni- 
ties; his violation of thoſe laws which 
have been inſtituted and eftabliſhed by the 
joint authority of poets and critics. 

For his other deviations from the art 
of writing, I reſign him to critical juſtice, 
without making any other demand in his 


favour, chan that which muſt. be indulged 


to all human excellence; that his virtue; 
be rated with his fx lings: but, from the 
cenſure which this irregularity may bring 
upon him, I ſhall, with due reverence tg 
that learning which I muſt oppoſe, adven. 
ture to try how I can defend him. 

His hiſtories, heing neither tragedies 
nor comedies, are not ſubject to any of 
their laws; nothing more is neceſſary to 
all the praiſe which they expect, than that 
the changes of action be ſo prepared as to 


be underſtood, that the incidents be van. 
ous and affecting, and the characters con- 


ſiſtent, natural, and diſtinct. No other 
unity is intended, and therefore none i; 
to be ſought. 

In his other works he has well enough 
preſerved the unity of action. He haz 
not, indeed, an intrigue regularly per. 
plexed and regularly unravelled; he does 
not endeavour to hide his deſign only to 
diſcover it; for this is ſeldom the order of 
real events, and Shakeſpeare 1s the poet 
of nature: but his plan has commonly 
what Ariſtotle requires, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end; one event is con- 
catenated with another, and the conclu- 
ſion follows by eaſy conſequence. There 
are perhaps ſome incidents that might 
be ſpared, as in other poets there is much 
talk that only fills up time upon the ſtage; 
but the general ſyſtem makes gradual ad- 
vances, and the end of the play is the 
end of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has 


ſhewn no regard; and perhaps a nearer - 


view of the principles on which they ſtand 
will diminith their value and withdraw 
trom them the veneration which, from the 
time of Corneille, they have very gene- 
rally received, by diſcovering that they 
have given more trouble to the poet, tran 
pleaſure to the auditor. 

The neceſſity of obſerving the unities 
of time and place ariſes from the ſuppoſed 
neceſlity of making the drama credible. 
The critics hold it impoſſible, that an ac- 
tion of months or years can be poſſibly be- 
heved to paſs in three hours; or that tae 
ſpectator can ſuppoſe himſelf to ſit in the 


theatre, while ambaſſadors go and return 


between diſtant kings, while armies are 
levied and towns beheged, while an exile 
wanders and returns, or till he whom they 
ſaw courting his miſtreſs, ſhould lame! 
the untimely fall of his fon. The mind 
revolts from evident falſehood, and fiction 
loſes its force when it departs from the 
reſemblance of reality. 
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From the narrow limitation of time ne- 
ceſſurily ariſes the contraction of place. 
The ſpectator, who knows that he ſaw the 
firſt act at Alexandria, cannot 1 that 
he ſees the next at Rome, at a diſtance to 
which not the dragons of Medea could, in 
ſo ſhort a time, have tranſported him; he 
knows with certainty that he has not 
changed his place; and he knows that 
place cannot change itſelf; that what Was 
a houſe cannot become a plain; that what 
was Thebes can never be Perſepolis. 

Sach is the triumphant language with 
which a critic exults over the miſery of an 
irregular poet, and exults commonly with - 
out reſiſtance or reply. It is time, there- 
fore, to tell him by the authority of Shake- 
ſpeare, that he aſſumes, as an unqueſtion- 
able principle, a poſition, which, while his 
breath is forming it into words, his under- 
ſtanding pronounces to be falſe. It is 
falſe, that any repreſentation 15 miſtaken 
for reality; that any dramatic fable, in its 


materiality, was ever credible, or, for a 


ſingle moment, was ever credited. 

The objection ariſing from the impoſſi- 
bility of paſſing the firſt hour at Alexan- 
dria, and the next at Rome, ſuppoſes, that 
when the play opens, the ſpectator really 
imagines himſelf at Alexandria; and be- 
lieves that his walk to the theatre has been 
a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in 
the days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely 
he that imagines this may imagine more. 
He that can take the ſtage at one time for 
the palace of the Prolemies, may take it 
in- half an hour for the promontory of 
Actium. Deluſion, if deluſion be admitted, 
has no certain limitation; if the ſpectator 
can be once periuaded, that his old ac- 
quaintance are Alexander and Cæſar, 
that a room illuminated with candles is 
the plain of Pharſalia, or the bank of 
Granicus, he is in a ſtate of elevation 
above the reach of reaſon, or of truth, and 
from the heights of empyrean poetry, 
may deſpiſe the circumſpections of terreſ- 
trial nature. There is no reaſon why a 
mind, thus wandering in ecftacy, ſhould 
count the clock; or why an hour ſhould 
not be a century in that calenture of the 
brains that can make the ſtage a field. 
The truth is, that the ſpectators are 
always in their ſenſes, and know, from the 
firit act to the laſt, that the ſtage is only a 
ſtage, and that the players are only players, 
They came to hear a certain number of 
lines recited with juſt geſture and elegant 
modulation. The lines relate to ſome ac- 
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tion, and an action muſt be in ſome place; 
but the different actions that complete a 
ſtory may be in places very remote from 
each other; and where is the abſurdity of 
allowing that ſpace to repreſent firſt 
Athens, and then Sicily, which was always 
known to be neither Sicily nor Athens, 
but a moderate theatre ? | 

By ſuppoſition, as place is introduced, 
time may be extended; the time requred 
by the fable elapſes for the moſt part be- 
tween the acts; for, of fo much of the ac- 
tion as 15 repreſented, the real and poetical 
duration is the ſame. If, in the firſt act, 
preparations for war againſt Miuthridates 
are repreſented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without abſurdity, 
be repreſented, in the cataſtrophe, as hap- 
pening in Pontus ; we know that there is 
neither war, nor preparation for war; we 
know that we are neither in Rome nor 
Pontus ; that neither Mithridates nor Lu- 
cullus are before us. The drama exhibits 
ſucceſſive imitations of ſucceſſive actions; 
and why may not the ſecond imitation re- 
preſent an action that happened years 
after the firſi, if it be ſo connected with it, 
that nothing but time can be ſuppoſed to 
intervene ? Time is, of all modes of ex- 
iſtence, moſt obſequious to the imagina- 
tion; a lapſe of years is as eaſily conceiv- 
ed as a paſſage of hours. In contempla- 
tion we eafily contract the time of real 
actions, and therefore willingly permit it 
to be contracted when we only ſee their 
imitation. 

It will be aſked, how the drama moves, 
if it is not credited? It is credited with all 
credit due to a drama. It is credited, when- 
ever it moves, as a juſt picture of a real 
original; as repreſenting to the auditor 
what he would himſelf feel, if he were to 
do or {ſuffer what is there feigned to be 
ſuffered or to be done. The reflection 
that ſtrikes the heart is not, that the evils 
before us are real evils, but that they are 
evils to which we ourſelves may be ex- 
poiſed. If there be any fallacy, it is not 
that we fancy the players, but that we 
fancy ourſelves unhappy for a moment; 
but we rather lament che poſlibility, than 
ſuppoſe the preſence of miſery, as a mo- 
ther weeps over her babe, when ſhe re- 
members that death may take it from her. 
Ine delight of tragedy proceeds from our 
conſciouſneſs of fiction; if we thought 
murders and treaſons real, they would 
pleaſe no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleaſure, not 

becauſe 
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becauſe they are miſtaken for realities, 
but becauſe they bring realities to mind. 
When the imagination is recreated by a 
painted landſcape, the trees are not ſup- 
poſed capable to give us ſhade, or the 
fountains coolneſs ; but we confider how 
we ſhould be pleaſed with ſuch fountains 
playing beſide us, and ſuch woods waving 
over us. We are agitated in reading the 
hiſtory of Henry the Fitth, 
takes his book tor the field of Agincourt. 
A dramatic exhibition is a book recited 
with concomitants that increaſe or diminiſh 
us effet. Familiar comedy 1s often more 
erful on the theatre, than in the page; 
imperial tragedy is always leſs. The hu- 
mour of Petruchio may be heightened by 
grimace ; but what voice or what geſture 
can hope to add dignity or force to the 
ſoliloquy of Cato? 
A play read affects the mind like a play 
ated. It is therefore evident, that the 
action is not ſuppoſed to be real; and it 
follows, that between the acts a longer or 
ſhorter time may be allowed to paſs, and 
that no more account of ſpace or duration 
is to be taken by the auditor of a drama, 
than by the reader of a narrative, before 
whom may paſs in an hour, the life of 
a hero, or the revolutions of an empire. 
Whether Shakeſpeare knew the unites, 
and rejected them by deſign, or deviated 
from them by happy ignorance, it is, [ 
think, impoſſible to decide, and uſeleſs 
to inquire. , We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that, when he roſe to notice, he did not 
want the counſels and admonitions of ſcho- 
lars and critics, and that he at laſt delibe- 
rately perſiſted in a practice, which he 
might have begun by chance. As no- 
thing is eſſential to the fable but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and place 
ariſe evidently from falſe aſſumptions, and, 
by circumſcribing the extent of the drama, 
leſſen its variety, I cannot think it much 
to be lamented, that they were not known 
by him, or not obſerved: nor, if ſuch an- 
other poet could ariſe, ſhould I very vehe- 
mently reproach him, that his firſt act 
paſſed at Venice, and his next in Cyprus. 
Such violations of rules, merely poſitive, 
become the comprehenſive genius of 
Shakeſpeare, and ſuch cenſures are ſuit- 
able to the minute and ſlender criticiſin of 
Voltaire: 
Non uſque adeo permiſcuit imis 
Longus ſumma dies, ut non, ſi voce Metelli 
Ser ventur leges, malint a Cæſare tolli. 
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Yet when I ſpeak thus lightly of dra. 
matic rules, I cannot but recollect how much 
wit and learning may be produced againſt 
me ; before ſuch authorities I am afraid to 
ſtand, not that I think the preſent queſtion 
one of thoſe that are to be decided by mere 
authority, but becauſe it is to be ſuſpected 
that theſe pry s have not been ſo caſily 
received, but for better reaſons than ! 
have yet been able to find. The reſult of 
my enquiries, in which it would be ludi. 
crous to boaſt of impartiality, is, that the 
unities of time and place are not eſſential to 
a juſt drama; that though they may ſome- 
times conduce to pleaſure, they are al. 
ways to be ſacrificed to the nobler beauties 
of variety and inſtruction; and that a play 
written with nice obſervation of critical 
rules, is to be contemplated as an elabo- 
rate curioſity, as the product of ſuperfluous 
and oftentatious art, by which 1s ſhewn, 
_— what is poſſihie than what is neceſ- 
ary. 

He that, without diminution of an 
other excellence, ſhall preſerve all the 
unities unbroken, deſerves the like ap- 
plauſe with the architect, who ſhall diſ- 
play all the orders of architecture in a ci- 
tadel, without any deduction from its 
ſtrength: but the principal beauty of a 
citadel is to exclude the enemy; and the 
greateſt graces of a play are to copy na- 
ture, and inſtruct life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogma- 
tically but deliberately written, may recall 
the principles of the drama to a new exa- 
mination. I am almoſt frighted at my 
own temerity; and when J eſtimate the 
fame and the ſtrength of thoſe that main- 
tain the contrary opinion, am ready to fink 
down in reverential fiience; as ZEneas 
withdrew from the defence of 'Troy, when 
he ſaw Neptune ſhaking the wall, and [uno 
heading the beſiegers. 

Thoſe whom my arguments cannot per- 
ſuade to give their approbation to the 
judgment of Shakeſpeare, will eafily, if 
they conſider the condition of his life, 
make ſome allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's performances, to be rightly 
eſtimated, muſt be compared with the ſtate 
of the age in which he lived, and with his 
own particular opportunities ; and though 
to a reader a book be not worſe or better 
for the circumſtances of the author, yet as 
there is always a filent reference of hu- 
man works to human abilities, and as the 
inquiry, how far man may extend his de- 
ſigns, or how high he may rate his native 

torce, 
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| what rank we ſhall place any partictilar 
rmance, curioſity is“ ew! buſy to 
cover the inſtruments, as Well as to ſyr- 
Os workmanſhip, to knowthew wack 
is y he aſcribed to original powers,” and 
how much to caſual and adventitiqũs help. 
The palaces of Peru or Mexico were cer- 
rainly mean and incommodious habitations, 
if compared to the houſes of European 
monarchs; yet who could forbear to view 
them with aſtoniſhment, who remembered 


thazythey were built without the ute of 


n f 
+ The Engliſh' nation, in the time of 
Sakeſpeace, was yet ſtruggling to emerge 
From barbarity. The philology of Italy 
had been tranſplanted hither in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth; and the learn 
languages had been ſucceſsfully cultivated 
by Lally, Linacre, and More; by Pole, 
Cheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards by 
Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and Aſcham. 
Greek was now taught to boys in the 
principal ſchools; and thoſe who united 
elegance with learning, read, with great 
diligence, the Italian and Spaniſh poets. 
But literature was yet confined to profeſſed 
ſcholars, or to men and women of high 
rank. The public was groſs and dark; 
and to be able to read and write, was an 
accompliſhment ſlill valued for its rarity. 
Nations, like individuals, have their in- 
fancy. A people, newly awakened to 
literary curioſity, being yet unacquainted 
with the true ſtate of things, knows not 
how to judge of that which is propoſed as 
its reſemblance. Whatever is remote 
from common appearances is always wel- 
come to vulgar, as to childiſh credulity; 
and of a country unenlightened by learn- 
ing, the whole people is the vulgar. The 
ſtudy of thoſe who then aſpired to plebeian 
learning was laid out upon adventures, 
giants, dragons, and enchantments. 'The 
Death of Arthur was the favourite volume. 
The mind, which has feaſted on the 
luxurious wonders of fiction, has no taſte 
of the inſipidity of truth. A play, which 
imitated only the common occurrences of 
the world, would, upon the admirers of 
Palmerin and Guy of Warwick, have 
made little impreſtion ; he that wrote for 
ſuch an audience was under the neceſſity 
of looking round for ſtrange events and 
fabulous tranſactions; and that incredi- 
bility, by which maturer knowledge is 
oftended, was the chief recommendation 
of writings to unſkilful curioſity. 
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force, is of far greater dignity than "pd. Our author's plots are generally bor- 


rowed from novels; and it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that he choſe the moſt popular, 
ſuch as were read by many, and related 
by more; for his audience could not kave 
followed him through the intricacies of the 
drama, had they not held the threadof 
the ſtory in their hands. 

The ftories, which we now find only in 
remoter authors, were in his time acceſſible 
and familiar. 'The fable of As you like 
it, which 1s {ſuppoſed to be copied from 
Chaucer's Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet 
of thoſe times; and old Mr. Cibber re- 
membered the tale of Hamlet in plain 
Engliſh proſe, which the critics have now 
to {eek in Saxo Grammaticus. 

Hls Engliſh hiſtories he took from Eng- 
hih chromcles and Engliſh ballads; and 
as the ancient writers were made known 
to his countrymen by verſions, they ſup- 
plied him with new ſubjects; he dilated 
ſome of Plutarch's lives into plays, when 
they had been tranſlated by North, 

His plots, whether hiſtorical or fabulous, 
are always crowded with incidents, by 
which the attention of a rude people was 
more eaſily caught than by ſentiment or 
argumentation ;5 and ſuch is the power 
of the marvellous, even over thoſe who 
deſpiſe 1t, that every man finds his mind 
more ſtrongly ſeized by the tragedies of 
Shakeſpeare than of any other writer : 
others pleaſe us by particular ſpeeches 
but he always makes vs anxious for the 
event, and has, perhaps, excelled all but 
Homer in ſecuring the firit purpoſe of a 
writer, by exciting reitleſs and unquench- 
able curioſity, and compelling him that 
reads his work to read it through. 

The ſhows and buſtle, with Which his 
plays abound have the ſame original. As 
knowledge advances, pleaſure paſſes from 
the eye to the ear, but returns, as it de- 
clines, from the ear to the eye. Thoſe to 
whom our author's labours were exhibited, 
had more ſkill in pomps or proceſſions 
than in poetical language, and perhaps 
wanted ſome viſible and diſcriminated 
events, as comments on the dialogue. He 
knew how he ſhould moſt pleaſe; and 
whether his practice is more agreeable 
to nature, or whether his example. has 
prejudiced the nation, we fill find, that on 
our ſtage ſomething muſt be done as well 
as ſaid, and inactive declamation is very 
coldly heard, however muſical or elegant, 
paſſionate or ſublime. 

Voltaire expreſſes his wonder, that our 
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author's extravagancies are endured by a 
nation, which has ſeen the tragedy of Cato. 
Let him be an{wered, that Addiſon ſpeaks 
the language of poets, and Shakeſpeare of 
men. Wa. find in Cato innumerable beau- 
ties which enamour us of its. author, but 
we fee nothing that acquaints us with hu- 
man ſentiments or human actions; we 

place it with the faireſt and the nobleſt 
| progeny which judgment propagates by 
eonj unction with learning; but Othello is 
the vigorous and vivacious offspring of 
obſervation impregnated by genius. Cato 
affords a ſplendid exhibition of artificial 
and figitious manners, and delivers juſt 
and noble ſentiments, in dition eaſy, ele- 
vated, and harmonious, but its hopes and 
fears communicate no vibration to the 
Heart; the compoſition refers us only to 
the writer; we pronounce the name of 
Cato, but we think on Addiſon. 

The work of a correct and regular 
writer is a garden accurately Tal, and 
diligently planted, varied with ſhades, and 
ſcented with flowers; the compoſition of 
Shakeſpeare is a foreſt, in which oaks ex- 
tend their branches, and pines tower in 
the air, interſperſed ſometimes with weeds 
and brambles, and ſometimes giving ſhel- 
ter to myrtles and to roſes; filling the eye 
with awful pomp, and gratifying the mind 
with endleſs diverſity. Other poets diſ- 
play cabinets of precious rarities, minutely 
fniſhed, wrought into ſhape, and poliſhed 
into -brightneis. Shakeſpeare opens a 
mine which contains gold and diamonds in 
inexhauſtible plenty, though clouded by 
incruſtations, debaſed by unpurities, and 
mingled with a maſs of meancr minerals. 

It has been much diſputed whether 
Shakeſpeare owed his excellence to his 
own native force, or whether he had the 
common helps of ſcholaſtic education, the 
precepts of critical ſcience, and the exam- 
ples of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, 
that Shakeſpeare wanted learning, that he 
had no regular education, nor much {kill 
in the dead languages. Jonſon, his friend, 
affirms, that he had ſmall Latin and lejs 
Greek; who, beſ:des tnat he had no ima- 
ginable temptation to falſehood, wrote at 
a a time when the character and acquiſitions 
of Shakeſpeare were known to multitudes, 
His evidence ought therefore to decide the 
controverſy, unleſs ſome teilimony of equal 
force could be oppoſed. 

Some have imagined, that they have diſ- 
covered deep learning in many imitations 


from the only play of Plautus which u. 
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of old writers; but the examples vid 
have known urged were drawn from 
tranſlated in his time; or were ſuch 
coincidences of thought, as will happen 
all who conſider the {ame ſubjects ; of yy 
remarks on life, or axioms of morality, , 
float in converſation, and are tranſmity 
through the world in proverbial ſentengy 

I have found it remarked, that in 
important ſentence, Go before, I/ folly 
we read a tranſlation of I pre, /eq:ar. | 
have been told, that when Caliban, atter, 
pleaſing dream, ſays, I cry'd to fleep ogg 
the author imitates Anacreon, who ha 
like every other man, the ſame wiſh on t 
ſame occaſion. 

There are a few paſſages which may pi 
for imitations, but ſo few, that the exce, 
tion only confirms the rule; he obtaing 
them from accidental quotations, or |y 
oral communication; and as he uſed wi! 
he had, would have uſed more if he l. 
obtained it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confe{{ 
taken from the Menæchmi of Plaiw: 


then in Engliſh. What can be more pr; 
bable, than that he who copied that woul 
have copied more; but that thcie whit 
were not tranſlated were inacceſiblc ? 
Whether he knew the modern languagg 
is uncertain. That his plays have fon 
French ſcenes, proves but little; he mig 
eaſily procure them to be written, ai pr 
bably, even though he had known the la 
guage in the common degree, he cout 
not nave written it without aſſiſtauce. 
the flory of Romeo and Juliet, he is cb 
ſerved to have followed the Engliſh trans 
tion, where it deviates from the Italia 
but this, on the other part, proves notlug 
againſt his knowledge of the original. H 
was to copy, not what he knew himſei 
but what was known to his audience. 
It is moſt likely that he had learned Lf 
tin ſufficientlyß to make him acquaint 
with conſtruction, but that he never al 
vanced to an caſy peruſal of the Rom 
authors. Concerning his ſkull in mocen 
languages, I can find no ſufticient ground 
of determination; but, as no 1mitaiions 
French or Italian authors have been ci 
vered, though the Italian poetry was vl 
high in eſteem, I am inchned to belen 
that he read little more than Englith, a 
chole for. his fables only ſuch tales as 
found tranſlated. 
That much knowledge is ſcattered 0M 
his works is very juſtly obſer ved by Pop ; 
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put it is often ſuch knowledge as books 
4d not ſupply. He that will underfland 
Shakeſpeare muſt not be content to ſtudy 
kim in the cloſet, he muft look for his 
meaning ſometimes among the ſports of 
the field, and ſometimes among the mann- 
factures of the ſhop. 

There is, however, proof enough that he 
vias a very diligent reader, nor was our 
language then 0 indigent of books, but 
that he might very hberally indulge his cu- 
rioſity without excurſion into foreign li- 
terature. Many of the Roman authors 
were tranſlated, and ſome of the Greek; 
the Reformation had filled the kingdom 
with theological learning ; moſt of the 
topics of human diſquiſition had found 
Engliſh writers; and poetry had been cul- 
tivated, not only with diligence, but ſuc- 
ceſs. This was a ſtock of knowledge ſuf- 
ficient for a mind ſo capable of appropriat- 
ing and improving it. . 

But the greater part of his excellence 
was the vrodutt of his own genius. He 
found the Engliſh ſtage in a ſtate of the ut- 
moſt rudeneſs; no eſſays either in tragedy 
or comedy had appeared, from Which it 
could be diſcovered to what degree of de- 
light either 6ne or other might be carried. 
Neither character nor dialogue were yet 
underſtood. Shakeſpeare may be truly 
ſaid to have introduced them both among? 
us, and in ſome of his happier ſcenes to 
have carried them both to the utmoſt 
height, | 

By what gradations of improvement he 
proceeded, is not eaſily known; for the 
chronology of his works 15 yet unſettled, 
Rowe 1s of opinion, that perhaps ave are 


not to look fer his beginning, live thije of 


other avriters, in his leaſt perfect awwerks ; 
art had ſo little, and nature /6 large a'fhare 
in what he did, that for aught I know, ſays 
he, the performances of his youth, ag they 
were the moſt vigorous, were the beſt, But 
the power of nature is only the power of 
uſing, to any certain purpoſe, the materials 
which diligence procures, or opportunity 
ſupplies. Nature gives no 'man know- 
ledge, and, when images are collected by 
ſtudy and experience, can only aſſiſt in 
combining or applying them. Shake- 
ſpeare, however tavoured by nature, could 
impart only what he had learned; and, as 
he mult increaſe his ideas, like other mor- 
tals, by gradual acquiſition, he, like them, 
* wier as he grew older, could diſplay 
ae better, as he knew it more, aud in{truct 
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with more efficacy, as he was himſelf more 
amply inſtructed. | 

There is a vigilance of obſervation, and 
accuracy of diſtinction, which books and 
precepts cannot confer ; from this, almoſt 
all original and native excellence proceeds. 
Shaketpeare muit have looked upon man- 


kind with perſpicacity, in the higheſt de- 
gree curious and attentive. Other writers 


borrow their characters from preceding 
writers, and diverſity them only by the ac- 
cidental appendages of preſent manners; 
the dreſs is a little varied, but the body is 
the ſame. Our author had both matter 
and form to provide; for, except the cha- 
racters of Chaucer, to whom 1 think he is 
not much indebted, there were no writers 
in Englith, and perhaps not many in other 
modern languages, which ſhewed life in its 
native colours. 

The conteſt about the original benevo- 
lence or malignity of man, had not yet 
commenced. Speculauon had not yet at- 
tempted to analyſe the mind, to trace the 
paſſions to their ſources, to unfold the ſe- 
minal principles of vice and virtue, or 
ſound the depchs of the heart for the mo- 
tives of action. All thoſe inquiries, which 
from the time that human nature became 


the faſhionable ſtudy, have been made 


ſometimes with nice diſcernment, but of- 
ten with idle ſubtilty, were yet unattempt- 
ed. The tales, with which the infancy of 
learning was ſatisfied, exhibited only the 
ſuperficial appearances of action, related 
the events, but omitted the cauſes, and 
were formed for ſuch as delighted in 
wonders rather than in truth. Mankind 
was not then to be ſtudied in the cloſet; 
he that would know the world, was under 
the neceſſity of gleaning his own remarks, 
by mingling, as he could, in its buſineſs 
and amuſements. 

Boyle congratulated himſelf upon his 
high birth, becaute it favoured his eurio- 
ſity, by facilitating his acceſs. Shake- 
ipzare had no ſuch advantage; he came to 
London a needy adventurer, and lived for 
a time by very mean employments. Many 
works of genius and learning have been 
performed in fates of life that appear very 
litile favourable to thought, or to enquiry : 
ſo many, that he who conſiders them, is in- 
clined to think that he ſees enterprize and 
perſeverance predominating over all exter- 


nal agency, and bidding help and hindrance 


vanith before them. "lhe genius of Shake- 
beare was not to be depreſſed by the weight 
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of poverty, nor limited by the narrow con- 
verſation to which men in want are inevita- 
bly condemned; the incumbrances of his 
fortune were ſhaken from his mind, as dew- 
drops from a lion's mane. 
Though he had ſo many difficulties to 
encounter, and ſo little aſſiſtance to ſur- 
mount them, he has been able to obtain an 
exact knowledge of many modes of life, 
and many caſts of native diſpoſitions; to 
vary them with great multiplicity; to mark 
them by nice diſtinctions; and to ſhew 
them in full view by Por combinations. 
In this part of his performances he had 
none to imitate, but has been himſelf imi- 
. tated by all ſucceeding writers; and it may 
be doubted whether, from all his ſucceſſors, 
more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or 
more rules of practical prudence, can be 
collected, than he alone has given to his 
country. | 

Nor was his attention confined to the 
actions of men; he was an exact ſurveyor 
of the inanimate world; his deſcriptions 
have always ſome peculiarities, gathered by 
contemplating things as they really exiſt. 
It may be obſerved, that the oldeſt poets 
of many nations preſerve their reputation, 
and that the following generations of wit, 
after a ſhort celebrity, {ink into oblivion. 
The firſt, whoever they be, muſt take their 
ſentiments and deſcriptions immediately 
from knowledge; the reſemblance is there- 
fore juſt; their deſcriptions are verified 
by every eye, and their ſentiments acknow- 


ledged by every breaſt. Thoſe whom their 


fame invites to the ſame ſtudies, copy part- 
iy them, and partly nature, till the books 
of one age gain ſuch authority, as to ſtand 
in the place of nature to another; and imi- 
tation, always deviating a little, becomes 
at laſt capricious and caſual. Shake- 
ſpeare, whether life or nature be his ſub- 
ject, ſhews plainly that he has ſeen with 
his own eyes; he gives the image which 
he receives, not weakened or diſtorted by 
the intervention of any other mind; the 
ignorant feel his repreſentations to be juſt, 
and the learned ſee that they are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be eaſy to find any 
author, except Homer, who invented ſo 
much as Shakeſpeare, who ſo much ad- 
vanced the ſtudies which he cultivated, or 
. effuſed ſo much novelty upon his age or 
country. The form, the characters, the 
language, and the ſhows of the Eng- 
liſh drama are his. He ſeems, ſays Dennis, 
to bade been the very original of our Engliſh 
, gragical harmony, that is, the harmony of 
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blank werſe, diver/ified often by diſyllabl 
triſſyllab e ff F 2 45 —— 
diſtinguiſhes it from heroic harmony, and by 

inging it nearer to common uſe, make; ;; 
more proper to gain attention, and more fit fi- 
action and dialogue. Such verſe wwe mats 
when we are writing proſe; we make ſuch 
verſe in common converſation. 

I know not whether this praiſe is rigo. 
rouſly juſt. The diſſyllable termination, 
which the critic rightly appropriates to the 
drama, is to be found, though, I chink, not 
in Gorboduc, which is confeſſedly before 
our author; yet in Hieronymo *, of which 
the date is not certain, but which there js 
reaſon to believe at leaſt as old as his car. 
lieſt plays. This however is certain, that 
he is the firſt who taught either tragedy or 
comedy to pleaſe, there being no theatrical 
piece of any older writer, of which the 


name 1s known, except to antiquaries and - 


collectors of books, which are fought be- 
cauſe they are ſcarce, and would not hare 
been ſcarce had they been much eſteemed, 

To him we mutt aſcribe the praiſe, un- 
leſs Spenſer may divide it with him, of 
having firſt diſcovered to how much ſmcoth- 
neſs and harmony the Engliſh Ianguage 
could be ſoftened, He has ſpeeches, per- 
haps ſometimes ſcenes, which have all the 
delicacy of Rowe, without his effeminacy. 
He endeavours, indeed, commonly to ſtrike 
by the force and vigour of his dialogue, 
but he never executes his purpoſe better, 
than when he tries to ſooth by ſoftneſs. 

Yet it muſt be at laſt confeſſed, that as 
we owe every thing to him, he owes fome- 
thing to us; that, if much of his praiſe .1s 
paid by perception and judgment, much 1s 
likewiſe given by cuſtom and veneration, 
We fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn 
them from his deformities, and endure in 
him what we ſhou!d in another loath or de- 
ſpiſe. If we endured without praiſing, 
reſpe& for the father of our drama might 
excuſe us; but I have ſeen, in the book ot 
ſome modern critic, a collection of anoma- 
lies, which ſhew that he has corrupted lan- 
guage by every mode of depravation, but 
which his admirer has accumulated as a 
monument of honour. 

He has ſcenes of undoubted and perpe- 
tual excellence, but perhaps not one play, 
which if it were now exhibited as the work 
cf a contemporary writer, would be heard 
to the concluſion. I am indeed far from 


* It appears, from the induction of Ben 
Jonſon's Bartholomew-Fair, to have been acted 
STEEVENS: 


think! 13. 


before the year 1599, 


that his works were wrought 


thinking; 
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Art is only like a prudent ſteward that lives 


to his own ideas of perfection; when they on managing the riches of Nature. What- 


were ſuch as would ſatisfy the audience, 
they ſatisfied the writer. It 1s ſeldom that 
authors, though more ſtudious of fame than 
Shakeſpeare, riſe much above the ſtandard 
of their own age; to add a little to what 
is beſt, will always be ſufficient for preſent 
praiſe, and thoſe who find themſelves ex- 
alted into fame, are willing to credit their 
encomiaſts; and to ſpare the labour of con- 
tending with themſelves. 

It does not appear, that Shakeſpeare 
thought his works worthy of poſterity, 
that he levied any ideal tribute upon fu- 
ture times, or had any further proſpect, 
than of preſent popularity and preſent pro- 
fit, When his plays had been acted, his 
hope was at an end ; he ſolicited no addi- 
tion of honour from the reader. He there- 
fore made no ſcruple to repeat the fame 
jeſts in many dialogues, or to entangle dif- 
ferent plots by the ſame knot of perplexity ; 
which may be atleaſt forgiven him by thoſe 
who recolle&, that of Congreve's four co- 
medies, two are concluded by a marriage 
in a maſk, by a deception, which, perhaps, 
never happened, and which, whether likely 
or not, he did not invent. 

So careleſs was this great poet of future 
fame, that, though he retired to eaſe and 
plenty, while he was yet little dec/;ned into 
the vale of years, before he could be diſ- 
gueſted with fatigue, or diſabled by in- 
firmity, he made no collection of his works, 
nor defired to reſcue thoſe that had been 
already publiſhed from the depravations 
that obſcured them, or ſecure to the reſt 
a better deſtiny, by giving them to the 
world in their genuine ſtate. FJaohnſen. 


$ 234. Por 's Preface to his HOMER. 


Homer 1s univerſally allowed to have 
had the greateſt Invention of any writer 
whatever. The praiſe of Judgment Vir- 
gil has juſtly conteſted with him, and others 
may have their pretenſions as to particular 
excellencies ; but his Invention remains yet 
unrivalled. Nor is it a wonder if he has 
ever been acknowledged the greateſt of 
poets, who moſt excelled in that which 1s 
the very foundation of poetry. It is the 
Invention that in different degrees diſlin- 
or all great geniuſes; the utmoſt 

retch of human ſtudy, learning, and in- 
duſtry, which maſters every thing beſides, 
can never attain to this. It furniſhes Art 
With all her materials, and without it, Judg- 
ment itſelf can at beſt but ſteal wiſely: tor 


ever praiſes may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a ſingle beauty 
in them to which the invention muſt not 
contribute: as in the moſt regular gardens, 
art can only redace the beauties of nature 
to more regularity, and ſuch a figure, which 
the common eye may better take in, and 
is therefore more entertained with. And 

erhaps the reaſon why common critics are 
inclined to prefer a judicious and methodi- 
cal genius to a great and fruitful one is, be- 
cn they ſmd it eaſter for themſelves to 
purſue their obſervations through an uni- 
form and bounded walk of art, than to 
comprehend the vaſt and various extent of 
nature. 

Our author's work is a wild paradiſe, 
where if we cannot ſee all the beauties ſo 
diſtinctly as in an ordered garden, it is only 
becauſe the number of them is infinitely 
greater. It is like a copious nurſery, 
which contains the ſeeds and firſt produc- 
tions of every kind, out of which thoſe who 
followed him have but ſelected tome parti- 
cular plants, each according to his tancy, 
to cultivate and beautify. If ſome things 
are too luxuriant, it is owing to the rich- 
neſs of the ſoil; and if others are not ar- 
rived to perfection or maturity, it is only 
becauſe they are over- run and oppreſt by 
thoſe of a {tronger nature. 

It is to the ſtrength of this amazing in- 
vention we are to attribute that unequalled 
fire and rapture, which 1s ſo forcible in 
Homer, that no man of a true poetical 
ſpirit is maſter of himſelf while be reads 
him. What he writes, is of the moſt ant= 
mated nature imagmable; every thing 
moves, every thing lives, and is put in 
action. If a council be called, or a battle 
fought, you are not cold!y informed of 
what was ſaid or done as from a tlard per- 
ſon; the reader is hurried out of himſelf 
by the force of the poct's imagination, and 
turns in one place to a hearer, in another 
to a ſpectator. The courſe of his verſes 
reſembles that of the army he deſcribes: 

0! & ap iar, bc TE e iow wWioa vifos. 

e They pour along like a fre that fivecps 
« the whole earth before it.“ It is how- 
ever remagkable that his fancy, which 13 
every where vigorous, is not diſcovered 
immediately At the beginning of his poem 
in its fulleit {plendor : it grows in the pro- 
greſs both upon him:elf and others, and 
becomes on fire, like a chariot-wheel, by 
its own rapidity. Exact diſpoſition, juit 

” "ES thought, 
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thought, correct elocution, poliſhed num- 
bers, may have been found in a thouſand; 
but this poetical fire, this “ vivica vis ani- 
mi,” ma very few. Even in works where 
all thoſe are imperfe& or neglected, this 
can overpower criticiſm,, and make us ad- 
mire even while we diſapprove. Nay, 
where this appears, though attended with 
abſurdities, it brightens all the rubbiſh 
about it, till-we ſee nothing but its own 
ſplendor. This fire is diſcerned in Virgil, 
but diſcerned as through a glaſs, reflected 
from Homer, more ſhining than herce, but 
every where equal and conſtant : in Lucan 
and Statius, it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, 
and interrupted flaſhes : in Milton it glows 
like a furnace kept up to an uncommon 
ardor by the force of art: in Shakeſpeare, 
it ſtrikes before we are aware, like an acc1- 
dental fire from heaven: but in Homer, 
nd in him only, it burns every where clear- 
ly, and every where irreſiſtibly. 
1 ſhall here endeavour to ſhew, how this 
vaſt invention exerts itſelf in a manner fu- 
perior to that of any poet, through all the 
main conſtituent parts of his work, as it is 
the great and peculiar characteriſtic which 
diſtinguiſhes him from all other authors. 
This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like 
a powerful ſtar, which, in the violence of 
its courſe, drew all things within its vortex. 
It ſeemed not enough to have taken in the 
whole circle of arts, and the whole compaſs 
of nature, to fupply his maxims and re- 
flections; all the inward paſſions and aftec- 
tions of mankind; to furniſh his characters; 


and all the outward forms and images of 


things for his deſcriptions; but wanting 
yet an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a new and boundleſs walk for his 
imagination, and created a world for him- 
ſelf in the invention of fable. That which 
* Ariſtotle calls the Soul of poetry,” was 
firſt - breathed into it by Homer. I ſhall 
begin with conſidering him in this part, as 
it is naturally the firit, and I ſpeak of it 
both as it means the deſign of a poem, 
and as it is taken for fiction. 

Fable may be divided into the Probable, 
the Allegorical, and the Marvellous. The 
Frobable fable is the ricital of ſuch actions 
as though they did not happen, yet might, 
ja tꝛe common courſe of nature: or of ſuch 
a3, thcugh they did, become fables by the 
a Iditional epiſodes and manner of telling 
them. Of this ſort is the main ſtory ef an 


epic poem, the return of Ulyſſes, the ſet- 
. tiement of the Trojans in Italy, or the 


like. That of the Iliad is the anger of 
| $ 


Achilles, the moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubjeq 


that ever was choſen by any poet, Yet 


this he has ſupplied with a vaſter variety of 
incidents and events, and crowded with , 
greater number of councils, ſpeeches, bat. 
tles, and epiſodes of all kinds, than are t, 
be found even in thoſe poems whoſe ſcheme; 
are of the utmoſt latitude-and irregularity, 
The action is hurried on with the moſt ye. 
hement ſpirit, and its whole duration em. 
ploys not ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, 
for want of ſo warm a genius, aided him. 
ſelf by taking in a more extenſive ſubjed, 
as well as a greater length of time, and con- 
tracting the deſign of both Homer's poems 
into one, which is yet but a fourth part a; 
large as his. The other epic poets haye 
uſed the ſame practice, but generally car. 
ried it ſo far as to ſuperinduce a multipli. 
city of fables, deſtroy the unity of action, 
and loſe their readers in an unreaſonable 
2 of time. Nor is it only in the main 
deſign that they have been unable to add 
to his invention, but they have followed 
him in every epiſode and part of ſtory, 
If he has given a regular catalogue of an 
army, they all draw up their forces in the 
ſame order. If he has funeral games for 
Patroclus, Virgil has the ſame for Anchiles; 
and Statius (rather than omit them) de- 
ſtroys the unity of his action for thole of 
Archemoras. If Ulyſſes viſits the ſhades, 
the Aneas of Virgil, and Scipio of Silius, 
are ſent after him. If he be derained from 
his return by the allurements of Calypſo, 


ſo is Encas by Dido, and Rinaldo by Ar- 


mida. If Achilles be abſent from the army 
on the ſcore of a quarrel through half tie 
poem, Rinaldo mult abſent himſelf juſt as 
long, on the like account. If he gives his 
hero a ſuit of celeſtial armour, Virgil and 
Taſſo make the ſame preſent to theirs, 
Virgil has not only obſerved this cloſe imi- 
tation of Homer, but where he had not led 
the way, ſupplied the want from other 
Greek authors. Thus the ſtory of Sinon 
and the taking of Troy was copied (ſays 
Macrobius) almoſt word for word from 
Piſander, as the loves of Dido and ne 
are taken from thoſe of Medea aud Jason 
in Apollinus, and ſeveral others in the 
ſame manner. | 

To proceed to the allegorical ſable: if 
we refle& upon thoſe innumerable know- 
ledges, thoſe ſecrets of nature and pirylical 
philoſophy, which Homer is generally ſup- 
poſed to have wrapped up in his allegories 
what a new and ample ſcene of wonder may 


this conſideration afford us! how fertile 
Wi 
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will that imagination appear, Which was 
able to clothe all the properties of elements, 
the qualifications of the mind, the virtues 
and vices, in forms and perſons; and to 
introduce them into actions agreeable to the 
nature of the things they ſhadowed ! This 
is a field in which no ſucceeding poets 
could diſpute with Homer ; and whatever 
commendations have been allowed them on 
this head, are by no means for their in- 
vention in having enlarged his circle, but 
for their judgment in having contracted it. 
For when the mode of learning changed 
in following ages, and ſcience was deliver- 
ed in a plainer manner; it then became as 
reaſonable in the more modern poets to lay 
it aſide, as it was in Homer to make uſe. of 
it. And perhaps it was no unhappy cir- 
cumſtance for Virgil, that there was not in 
his time that demand upon him of ſo great 
an invention, as might be capable of fur- 
niſhing all thoſe allegorical parts of a poem. 
The marvellous table includes whatever 
is ſupernatural, and eſpecially the machines 
of the Gods. He ſeems the firſt who 
brought them into a ſyſtem of machinery 
for poetry, and ſach a one as makes its 
oreateſt importance and dignity. For we 
find thoſe authors who have been offended 
at the literal notion of the gods, conitantly 
laying their accuſation againit Homer as 
the chief ſupport of it. But whatever 
cauſe there might be to blame his machines 
in a philoſophical or rehgious view, they 
are ſo perfect in the poetic, that mankind 
have been ever ſince contented to follow 
them: none have been able to enlarge the 
ſphere of poetry beyond the limits he has 
ſet: every attempt of this nature has proved 
unſucceſsful ; and after all the various 
changes of times and religions, his gods 
continue to this day the gods of poetry. 
We come now to the characters of his 
perſons ; and here we ſhall find no author 
has ever drawn ſo many, with ſo viſible and 
ſurpriſing a variety, or given us ſuch lively 
and affecting impreſſions of them. Every 
one has ſomething ſo ſingularly his own, 
that no painter could have diſtinguiſhed 
them more by their features, than the poet 
has by their manners. Nothing can be 
more exact than the diſtinctions he has ob- 
ſerved in the different degrees of virtues 
and vices, The ſingle quality of courage 
5 wonderfully diverſified in the ſeveral 
characters of the Iliad. That of Achilles 
is furious and intractable; that of Diomede 
farward, yet liſtening to advice and ſubject 
do command: that of Ajax is heavy, and 


ſelf-confiding; of Hector, active and vigi- 
lant: the courage of Agamemnon is in- 
ſpirited by love of empire and ambition 
that of Menelaus mixed with ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs for his people: we find in Ido- 
meneus a plain direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon 
a gallant and generous one, Nor is this 
judicious and aſtoniſhing diverſity to be 
found only in the principal quality which 
conſtitutes the main of each character, but 
even in the under- parts of it, to which he 
takes care to give a tincture of that prin- 
cipal one. For example, the main cha- 
racters of Ulyſſes and Neſtor conſiſt in 
wiſdom; and they are diſtinct in this, that 
the wiſdom of one is artifical and various, 
of the other natural, open, and regular. But 
they have, beſides, characters of courage 
and this quality alſo takes a different turn 
in each from the difference of his prudence : 
for one in the war depends ſtill upon cau- 
tion, the other upon experience. It would 
be endleſs to produce inftances of theſe 
kinds —The characters of Virgil are far 
from ſtriking us in this open manner; they 
he in a great degree hidden and und!{lin- 
guiſhed, and where they are marked moſt 
evidently, affect us not in proportion to 
thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour 
are much alike; even that of Turnus ſecms 
no way peculiar but as it is in a ſuperior de- 
gree; and we ſee nothing that differences 
the courage of Meneltheus from that of 
Sergeſthus, Cloanthus, or the reſt, In like 
manner it may be remarked of Statius's 
heroes, that an air of impetuoſity runs 
through them all; the ſame horrid and ſa- 
vage courage appears in his Capaneus, 
I'ydeus, Hippomedon, &c. They have a 
parity of character, which makes them 
ſeem brothers of one family. I believe 
when the reader is led into this track of 
reflection, if he will purſue it through che 
epic and tragic writers, he will be con- 
vinced how inhnitely ſuperior in this point 
the invention of Homer was to that of all 
other's, 

The ſpeeches are to be conſidered as 
they flow from the characters, being per- 
fect or defective as they agree or diſagree 
with the manners of thoſe who utter th-m. 
As there is more variety of characters in 
the Iliad, ſo there is of ſpeeches, than in 
any other poem. Every thing in it has 
manners (as Ariſtotle expreſſes it) that is, 
every thing is ated or ſpoken. It is hardly 
credible, in a work of ſuch length, how 
ſmall a number of lines are employed in 
narration. In Virgil the dramatic part is 
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leſs in proportion to the narrative; and the 
ſpeeches often conſiſt of general reflections 
or thoughts, which might be equally juſt 
in any perſon's mouth upon the ſame occa- 
ſion. As many of his perſons have no ap- 
parent characters, ſo many of his ſpeeches 
eſcape being applied and judged by the 
rule of propriety. We ottener think of 
the author himſelf when we read Virgil, 
than when we are engaged in Homer : all 
which are the effects of a colder invention, 
that intereſts us leſs in the action deſcribed: 
Homer makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves 
us readers. 

If in the next place we take a view of 
the ſentiments, the ſame preſiding faculty 
is eminent in the ſublimity and ſpirit of his 
thoughts. Longinus has given his opinion, 
that 1t was in this part Homer principally 
excelled, What were alone ſufficient to 
prove the grandeur and excellence of his 
ſentiments in general, is, that they have fo 
remarkable a parity with thoſe of the ſcrip- 
ture: Duport, in his Gnomologia Home- 
rica, has collected innumerable inſtances of 
this ſort. And it is with juſtice an excellent 
modern writer allows, that if Virgil has 
not ſo many thoughts that are low and 
vulgar, he has not ſo many that are ſu- 
blime and noble; and that the Roman au- 
thor ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing ſen- 
timents, where he is not fired by the Iliad. 

It we obſerve his deſcriptions, images, 
and ſimilies, we ſhall find the invention ſtill 
predominant. Jo what elſe can we aſcribe 
that vaſt comprehenſion of images of every 
ſort, where we ſee each circumſtance of 
art, and individual of nature ſummoned 
together, by the extent and fecundity of 
his imagination; to which all things, in 
their various views, preſented themſelves 
in an inſtant, and had their impreſſions 
taken off to perfection, at a heat? Nay, 
he not only gives us the full proſpects of 
things, but ſeveral unexpected peculiarities 
and ſide- views, unobſerved by any painter 
but Homer. Nothing is ſo ſurpriſing as 
the deſcriptions of his battles, which take 
up no leſs than half the Iliad, and are 
ſupplied with io vaſt a variety of incidents, 
that no one bears a likeneſs to another; 
ſuch different kinds of deaths, that no two 
heroes are wounded in the ſume manner; 
and ſuch a profuſion of noble ideas, that 
every battle riſes above the laſt in great- 
neſs, horror, and confuſion. It is certain 
there is not near that number of images 
and deſcriptions in any epic poet ; though 
every one has aſſiſted himſelf with a great 
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which they are joined. We ſee the mo- 


quantity out of him: and it is evident of yn. 
gil eſpecially, that he has ſcarce any compa. 
riſons which are not drawn from his maſter. 

If we deſcend from hence to the expreſ. 
ſion, we ſee the bright imagination of 
Homer ſhining out in the molt enlivened 
forms of it. We acknowledge him the fa. 
ther of poetical diction, the firſt who tauph; 
that language of the gods to men, Fi 
expreſſion is like the colouring of {ons 

reat maſters, which diſcovers itſelf to he 
fad on boldly, and executed with rapidity, 
It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt glowing 
imaginable, and touched with the greatef 
ſpirit. Ariſtotle had reaſon to ſay, he wa, 
the only poet who had found out living 
words; there are in him more daring f- 

ures and metaphors than in any good ay. 
thor whatever. An arrow is impatient tg 
be on the wing, and a weapon thirſts tg 
drink the blood of an enemy, and the like, 
Yet his expreſſion is never too big for the 
ſenſe, but juſtly great in proportion to it, 
It is the ſentiment that ſwells and fills out 
the diction, which riſes with 1t, and forms 
itſelf about it: for in the ſame degree that 
a thought is warmer, and expreſſion wil 
be brighter; as that is more ſtrong, this 
will become more perſpicuous : like glaſs 
in the furnace, which grows to a greater 
magnitude and refines to a greater clear- 
neſs, only as the breath within is more 

werful, and the heat more intenſe, 

To throw his language more out of 
proſe, Homer ſeems to have affected the 
compound epithets. This was a fort df 
compoſition peculiarly proper to poetry, 
not only as it heightened the diction, 
but as it aſſiſted and filled the number 
with greater ſound and pomp, and hxewile 
conduced in ſome meaſure to thicken the 
images. On this laſt conſideration I can- 
not but attribute theſe alſo to the fruitful. 
neſs of his invention, ſince (as he has ma- 
naged them) they are a ſort of ſupernu- 
merary pictures of the perſons or things to 


tion of Hector's plumes in the epithet x: 
halo, the landſcape of mount Nerius 
in that of «i»z«oi@vaa®-, and fo of others; 
which particular images could not have 
been infiſted upon ſo long as to exprels 
them in a deſcription (though but of 3 
ſingle line) without diverting the reader 
too much from the principal action ot 
figure. As a metaphor is a ſhort ſimile, 
one of theſe epithets 1s a ſhort deſcription. 

Laſtly, if we conſider his verſificauon 


we ſhall bc ſenſible what a ſhare of peed 5 
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is due to his invention in that. He was 
not ſatisfied with his N as he found 
it ſettled in any one part of Greece, but 
ſearched through its differing dialects with 
this particular view, to beautify and per- 
ſect his numbers: he conſidered theſe as 
they had a greater mixture of vowels or 
conſonants, and accordingly employed 
them as the verſe required either a greater 
ſmoothneſs or ftren What he moſt 
affected was the Ionic, which has a pecu- 
liar ſweetneſs from its never uſing con- 
trations, and from its cuſtom of reſolving 


the diphthongs into two ſyllables, ſo as to 


make the words open themſelves with a 
more ſpreading and ſonorous fluency, 
With this he mingled the Attic contrac- 
tions, the broader Doric, and the feebler 
Folic, which often rejects its aſpirate, or 
takes off its accent; and compleated this 
variety by altering ſome letters with the 
licence of poetry. Thus his meaſures, in- 
ſtead of being fetters to his ſenſe, were 
always in readineſs to run along with the 


; warmth of his rapture, and even to give a 


farther repreſentativn of his motions, in 
the correſpondence of their ſounds to what 
they ſignified. Out of all theſe he has 
derived that harmony, which makes us 
confeſs he had not only the richeit head, but 
the fineſt ear in the world. This is fo 
reat a truth, that whoever will but con- 
ult the tune of his verſes, even without 
underſtanding them (with the ſame fort 
of dililence as we daily ſee practiſed in the 
cale of Italian operas) will find more 
ſweetneſs, variety, and majeſty of ſound, 
than in any other language or poetry. 
The beauty of his nambers 1s allowed by 
the critics to be copied. but faintly by 
Virgil himſelf, though they are ſo juſt to 
aſcribe it to the nature of the Latin tongue : 
indeed, the Greek has ſome advantages, 
both from the natural ſound of its words, 
and the turn and cadence of its verte, 
which agree with the genius of no other 
language. Virgil was very ſenfible of 
this, and uſed the utmoſt diligence in 
working up a more intractable language to 
whatſoever graces it was capable of; and 
m particular never failed to bring the 
lound of his line to a beautiful agreement 
with its ſenſe. If the Grecian poet has not 
been ſo frequently celebrated on this ac- 
count as the Roman, the only reaſon is, 
that fewer critics have underſtood one lan- 
guage than the other. Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus has pointed out many of our au- 
thor's beauties in this kind, in his trœatiſe 
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of the Compoſition of Words. It ſuffices 
at preſent to obſerve of his numbers, that 
they flow with ſo much eaſe, as to make 
one imagine Homer had no other care 
than to tranſcribe as faſt as the Muſes 
dictated: and at the ſame time with ſo 
much force and inſpiriting vigour, that 
they awaken and raiſe us like the ſound of 
a trumpet. They roll along as a plentiful 
river, always in motion, and always full ; 
while we are borne away by a tide of 
verſe, the moſt rapid and yet the moſt 
ſmooth imaginable. 

Thus, on whatever ſide we contemplate 
Homer, what principally ſtrikes us is his 
invention. It is that which forms the 
character of each part of his work; and 
accordingly we find it to have made his 
fable more extenſive and copious than any 
other, his manners more lively and ſtrongly 
marked, his ſpeeches more affecting and 
tranſported, his ſentiments more warm 
and ſublime, his images and deſcriptions 
more full and animated, his expreſſion 
more raiſed and daring, and his numbers 
more rapid and various. I hope, in what 
has been ſaid of Virgil, with regard to any 
of theſe heads, 1 have no way derogated 
from his character. Nothing is more ab- 
ſurd or endleſs, than the common method 
of comparing eminent writers by an op- 
poſition of particular paſſages in them, 
and forming a judgment from thence of 
their merit upon the whole. We ought to 
have a certain knowledge of the principal 
character and diſtinguiſhing excellence of 
each: it is in that we are to conſider him, 
and in proportion to his degree in that we 
are to admire him. No author or man 
ever excelled all the world in more taan 
one faculty; and as Homer has done this 
in Invention, Virgil has in judgment. 
Not that we are to think Homer wanted 
Judgment, becauſe Virgil had it in a more 
eminent degree, or that Virgil wanted In- 
vention, becauſe Homer poſſeſt a larger 
ſhare of it: each of theſe great authors had 
more of both than perhaps any man be- 
ſides, and are only ſaid to have leis in 
compariſon with one another. Homer 
was the greater genius. Virgil the better 
artiſt. In one we moſt admire the man, in 
the other the work: Homer hurrics and 
tranſports us with a commanding impe- 
tuofiry, Virgil leads us with an attractive 


majeſty: Homer ſcatters with a generous 


profuſion, Virgil beſtows with a careful 
magnificence: Homer, like the Nile, pours 
Gut his riches with a boundleſs overflow; 

2 3 Virgil, 
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Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a 
"ray and conſtant ſtream. When we 
ehold their battles, methinks the two 
ts reſemble the heroes they celebrate; 
omer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as A- 
chilles, bears all before him, and ſhines 
more and more as the tumult increaſes ; 
Virgil, calmly daring like Aneas, appears 
undiſturbed in the midſt of the action; diſ- 
ſes all about him, and conquers with 
tranquillity. And when we look upon 
their machines, Homer ſeems like his own 
Jupiter in his terrors, ſhaking Olympus, 
ſcattering the lightnings, —. firing the 
heavens; Virgil, like the ſame power in 
his benevolence, counſelling with the gods, 
laying plans for empires, and regularly 
ordering his whole creation. 

But after all, it is with great parts, as 
with great virtues, they naturally border 
on fome imperfection; and it is often hard 
to diſtinguiſh exactly where the virtue 
ends, or the fault begins. As prudence 
may ſometimes ſink to ſuſpicion, ſo may 
a great judgment decline to coldneſs; and 
as magnanimity may run up to profuſion 
or extravagance, ſo may a great invention 
to redundancy or wildneſs. If we look 
upon Homer in this view, we ſhall per- 
ceive the chief objections againſt him to 
proceed from ſo noble a cauſe as the ex- 
ceſs of this faculty. 

Among theſe we may reckon ſome of 
his Marvellous Fictions, upon which ſo 
much criticiſm has been ſpent, as ſur- 

aſſing all the bounds of probability. Per- 

ps it may be with great and ſuperior 
ſouls, as with gigantic bodies, which, ex- 
erting themſelves with unuſual ſtrength, 
exceed what is commonly thought the 
due proportion of parts, to become mi- 
racles in the whole; and like the old 
heroes of that make, commit ſomething 
near extravagance, amidſt a ſeries of glo- 
ries and inimitable performances. Thus 
Homer has his ſpeaking horſes, and Vir- 
gil his myrtles diſtilling blood, where the 
latter has not ſo much as contrived the 
eaſy intervention of a Deity to fave the 
probability. 

It is owing to the ſame vaſt invention, 
that his ſimiles have been thought too ex- 
uberant and full of circumſtances. The 
force of this faculty is ſeen in nothing more, 
than in its inability to confine jitſelf to that 
ſingle circumſtance upon which the com- 

ariſon is grounded: it runs out into em- 
elliſhments of additional images, which 


however are ſo managed as not to over- 


power the main one. His ſimiles are like 
pictures, where the principal figure has n 
only its proportion given agreeable to the 
original, but is alſo ſet off with occaſion 
ornaments and proſpects. The ſame vil 
account for his manner of heaping a nun. 
ber of compariſons together in one breath, 
when his fancy ſuggeſted to him at once 
ſo many various and correſpondent image, 
The reader will eafily extend this obſer. 
vation to more objections of the ſame 
kind. 

If there are others which ſeem rather to 
charge him with a defect or narrowneſ; of 
genius, than an excels of it; thoſe ſ-eming 
defects will be found upon examination to 
proceed wholly from the nature of the times 
he lived in. Such are his groſſer repre. 
ſentations of the gods, and the vicious and 
imperfect manners of his heroes; but [ 
mult here ſpeak a word of the latter, as it 
is a point generally carried into extremes, 


both by the cenſurers and defenders of 


Homer. It muſt be a ſtrange partiality to 
antiquity, to think with madam Dacier, 
« that * thoſe times and manners are ſo 
«© much the more excellent, as they are 
«© more contrary to ours.“ Who can be ſo 
prejudiced in their favour as to magnify 
the felicity of thoſe ages, when a ſpirit of 
revenge and cruelty, joined with the prac. 
tice of rapine and robbery, reigned through 
the world; when no mercy was fhewn but 
for the ſake of lucre; when the greatet 
princes were put to the ſword, and their 
wives and daughters made ſlaves and con- 
cubines ? On the other fide, I would not be 
ſo delicate as thoſe modern critics, who are 
ſhocked at the ſervile offices and mean em- 
ployments in which we ſometimes {ee the 
heroes of Homer engaged. There is 2 
pleaſure in taking a view of that ſimplicity 
in oppoſition to the luxury of ſucceeding 
ages, in beholding monarchs without their 
guards, princes tending their flocks, and 
princeſſes drawing water from the ſprings. 
When we read Homer, we ought to reilect 
that we are reading the moſt ancient au- 
thor in the heathen world; and thoſe wio 
conſider him in this light, will double their 


pleaſure in the. peruſal of him. Let them 


think they are growing acquainted win 
nations and people that are now no more; 
that they are ſtepping almoſt three thou- 
ſand years back into the remotelt antiquity, 
and entertaining themſelves with a clear 
and ſarprifing viſion of things no where elle 
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to be found, the only true mirror of that 
ancient world. . By this means alone their 

reateſt obſtacles will vaniſh; and what 
uſually creates their diſlike, will become a 
ſatis faction. 

This conſideration may farther ſerve to 
anſwer for the conſtant ule of the ſame epi- 
thets to his gods and heroes, ſuch as the 
far-darting Phcebus, the blue-eyed Pallas, 
the ſwift-footed Achilles, &c. which ſome 
have cenſured as impertinent and tediouſly 
repeated. Thoſe of the gods depended 
upon the powers and offices then believed 
to belong to them, and had contracted a 
weight and veneration from the rites and 
ſolemn devotions in wluch they were uſcd : 
they were a ſort of attributes with winch it 
was a matter of religion to ſalute them on 
all occaſions, and which it was an irreve— 


rence to omit. As for the epithets of great 


men, Monſ. Boileau is of opinion, that they 
were in the nature of ſurnames, and re- 
peated as ſuch; for the Greeks, having 
no names derived from their fathers, were 
obliged to add ſome other diſtinction of each 
perſon; either naming his parents expreſoly. 
or his place of birth, profeſſion, or the like: 
as Alexander the ſon of Philip, Herodotus 
of Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the Cymic, &c. 
Homer therefore, complying with the cuſ- 
tom of his country, uſed ſuch ditinfuve ad- 
ditions as better agreed with poetry, And 
indeed we have ſomething parallel to thęſe 
in modern times, ſuch as the names of 
Harold Barefoot, Edmund Ironſide, Ed- 
ward Long-ſhanks, Edward the Black 
Prince, &c. If yet this be thought to ac- 
count better for the propriety thun for the 
repetition, I ſhall add a farther conjecture, 
He ſiod, dividing the world into its diiferent 
ages, has placed a fourth age between the 
brazen and the iron one, of © IIeroes diſ- 


tint from other men: a divine race, who 


fought at Thebes and Troy, are called De- 
mi-Gods, and live by the care of Jupiter 


in the iſlands of the bleſſed *. Now among 


the divine honours which were paid them, 
they might have this alſo in common 
with the gods, not to be mentioned with- 
out the ſolemnity of an epithet, and ſuch 
as might be acceptable to them by its 
celebrating their families, actions, or qua- 
lities. | | 
What other cavils have been raiſed 
againit Homer, are ſach as hardly deſerve 
a reply, but will yet be taken notice of 
as they occur in the courſe of the work, 


®* Hefiod, lib. i. ver. 155, Ke. 
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Many have been occaſioned by an injudi- 
cious endeavour to exalt Virgil; which 1s 
much the ſame, as if one ſhould think to 
raiſe the ſuperſtructure by undermining the 
foundation: one would imagine, by the 
whole courſe of their bn that theſe 
critics never ſo much as heard of Homer's 
having written firſt ; a confideration which 
whoever compares theſe two ports ought 
to have always in his eye. Some accuſe 
him for the ſame things which they over- 
look or praiſe in the other; as when they 
prefer the fable and moral of the /Eneis to 
thoſe of the Iliad, for the ſame reaſons 
which might ſet the Odyſſes above the 
Zneis: as that the hero is a wiſer man 
and the action of the one more beneficial 
to his country than that of the other: or 
elſe they blame him for not doing what he 
- * . 
never deſigned ; as becauſe Achilles is not 
as good and perfect a prince as neas, 
when the very moral of his poem required 
a contrary character: it is thus that Rapin 
judges in his compariſon of Homer al 
Virgil. Others ſele& thoſe particular paſ- 
ſages of Homer, which are not ſo laboured 
as ſome that Virgil drew out of them: this 
is the whole management of Scaliger in his 
Poetices. Others quarrel with what they 
take for low and mean expreſiions, ſome- 
times through a falſe delicacy and refine - 
ment, oftener from an 1gnorance of the 
graces of the original; and then triumph 
in the awkwarduzls of their own tranſla- 
tions; this is the conduct of Perault in his 
Parallels. Laſtly, there are others, who, 
pretending to a fairer proceeding, diſtin- 
guiſn between the perſonal merit of Ho- 


mer, and that of his work; but when they 


come to aſſign the cauſes of the great re- 


putation of the Iliad, they found it upon the 


ignorance of his times and the prejudic 
of thoſe that followed: and in purſuance 
of this principle, they make thoſe accidents 
(ſuch as the contention of the cities, &.) 
to be the cauſes of his fame, which were 
in reality the conſequences of his merit. 
The ſame might as well be ſaid of Virgil, 
or any great author, whoſe general charac- 
ter will infalliblv raiſe many caſual addi- 
tions to their reputation. This is the me- 
thed of Monſ. de la Motte; ho vet con- 
feſles upon the whole, that in whatever age 
Homer had lived, he muſt have been the 
oreateſt poet of his nation, and that h may 
5 ſaid in this ſenſe to be the matter even 
ef thoſe who ſurpaſſed him. 

In all theſe objections we {ce nothing 
that coutradicts his title to the honour of 
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(which is indeed the characteriſtie of poetry 
itſelf) remains unequalled by his followers, 
he fill continues ſuperior to them. A 
cooler judgment may commit fewer faults, 
and be more approved in the eyes of one 
ſort of critics: but that warmth of fancy 
will carry the loudeſt and moſt univerſal 
applauſes, which holds the heart of a reader 
under the ſtrongeſt enchantment. Homer 
not only appears the inyentor of poetry, 
but excels all the inventors of other arts in 
this, that he has ſwallowed up the honour 
of thoſe who ſucceeded him. What he has 
done admitted no increaſe, it only left room 
for contraction or regulation. He ſhewed 
all the ſtretch of fancy at once; and if he 
has failed in ſome of his flights, it was but 
becauſe he attempted every thing. A work 
of this kind ſeems like a mighty tree which 
riſes from the moſt vigorous ſeed, is im- 
proved with induſtry, Kanthes, and pro- 
duces the fineſt fruit ; nature and art con- 
ſpire to raiſe it; pleaſure and profit join to 
make it valuable; and they who find the 
2 faults, have only ſaid, that a few 

ranches (which run luxuriant through a 
richneſs of nature) might be lopped into 
form to give it a more regular appear- 
ance. 

Having now ſpoken of the beauties and 
defects of the original, it remains to treat 
of the tranſlation, wich the lame view to 
the chief characteriſtic. As far as that 
is ſeen is the main parts of the poem, ſuch 
as the fable, manners, and ſentiments, 
no tranſiator can prejudice it but by wil- 
ful omiſſions or contractions. As it alſo 
breaks out in every particular image, de- 
ſcription, and fimile, whoever leiſens or 
too much ſoftens thoſe, takes off from this 
chief character. It is the firſt grand duty 
of an interpreter to give his author entire 
and unmaraed; and for che reſt, the die- 
tion and verſiſication cvly are his proper 
province; ſince theſe muſt be his own, but 
the others he is to take as he finds them. 

It ſhouid then be conſidered what me- 
thods may afford ſome equivalent in our 
language for the graces of theſe in the 
Greek. It is certain no literal tranſlation 
can be juſt to an excellent original in a 
ſuperior language: but it is a great miſ- 
take to imagine (as many have done) that 
a raſh paraphraſe can make amends for 
this general defect; which is no leſs in 
danger to loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by 
deviating into the modern manners of ex- 
preſſion. If there be ſometimes à dark- 
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the chief invention; and as long as this neſs, there is often a 


light in antiqui 


which nothin better re erves than a ver. 
ſion almoſt literal. I know no libertic, 


one ought to take, but thoſe which are 
neceſſary for transfuſing the ſpirit of the 
original, and ſupporting the poetical ſtyl, 
of the tranſlation : and I will venture tg 
ſay, there have not been more men miſleg 
in former times by a ſervile dull adherence 
to the latter, than have been deluded in 
ours by a chimerical inſolent hope of 
raiſing and improving their author. It ij; 
not to be doubted that the fire of the pcen 
is what a tranſlator ſhould principally re. 
gard, as it is moſt likely to expire in his 
managing: however, it his ſafeſt way to 
be content with preſerving this to his ut. 
moſt in the whole, without endeayouring 
to be more than he finds his author is, in 
any particular place. It is a great ſecret 
in writing, to know when to be plain, and 
when poetical and figurative; and it is 
what Homer will teach us, if we will but 
follow modeſtly in his footſteps. Where 
his diction is bold and lofty, let us raiſe 
ours as high as we can; but where he is 
plain and humble, we ought not to be de. 
terred from imitating him by the fear of 
incurring the cenſure of a mere Engliſh 
critic, Nothing that belongs to Homer 
ſeems to have been. more commonly mif. 
taken than the juſt pitch of his ſtyle : ſome 
of his trauſlators having ſwelled into ful- 
tian in a proud confidence of the ſublime ; 
others ſunx into flatneſs 1m a cold and 
timorous notion of ſimplicity. Methinks 
I ice theſe different followers of Homer, 
ſome ſweating and ſtraining after hum by 


violent leaps and bounds, (the certain 
ſigns vf falſe mettle) ; others ſlowly and 
ſervilely creeping in his train, while the 
poet himſelf is all the time procec-ding 
with an unaffected and equal majeſty be- 
fore them. However, of the two extremes, 
one could ſooner pardon frenzy than fri- 
gidity: no author is to be envied for ſuch 
commendations as he may gain by that cha- 
racter of ſtyle, which his friends mult agree 


together to call ſimplicity, and the rest 


of the world will call dulneſs. There is 4 
graceful and dignified ſimplicity, as well 
as a bald and ſordid one, which differ as 
much from each other as the air of a plain 
man from that of a ſloven: it is one ching 
to be tricked up, and another not to be 
dreſſed at all. Simplicity is the mean be- 
tween oſtentation and ruſticuy. 
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and our author. One may affirm, 
with all reſpe& to the inſpired writings, 
that the divine ſpirit made uſe of no other 
words but what were intelligible and 
common to men at that time, and in that 
rt of the world ; and as Homer 1s the 
author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of 
courſe bear a 22 reſemblance to the 
ſacred books than that of any other wri- 
ter. This conſideration (together with 
what has been obſerved of the parity 
of ſome of his thoughts) may methinks 
induce a tranſlator on the one hand to 
ive into ſeveral of thoſe general phraſes 
and manners of expreſſion, which have 
attained a veneration even in our lan- 
guage from being uſed in the Old Teſta- 
ment ; as on the other, to avoid thoſe 
which have been appropriated to the Di- 
vinity, and in a manner conſigned to 
myſtery and religion. 

For a farther preſervation of this air of 
ſimplicity, a particular care ſhould be 
taken to expreſs with all plainneſs thoſe 
moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches 
which are ſo numerous in this poet. 
They have ſomething venerable, and 1 
may ſay oracular, in that unadorned gra- 
vity and ſhortneſs with which they are 


d:livered : a grace which would be utterly. 


loſt by endeavouring to give them what 
we call a more ing: nous (that is, a more 
modern) turn in the paraphraſe. 

Perhaps the mixture of ſome Greciſms 
and old words, after the manner of Mil- 
ton, if done without too much affecation, 
might not have an ill effect in a verſion of 
this particular work, which moſt of any 
other ſeems to require a venerable antique 
caſt. But certainly the uſe of modern 
terms of war and government, ſuch as 
platoon, campaign, junto, or the like (into 
which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) 
cannot be allowable; choſe only excepted, 
without which it is impoſſible to treat the 
ſubjects in any living language. 

There are two peculiarities in Homer's 
diction, which are a fort of marks, or 
moles, by which every common cye diſ- 
tinguiſhes him at firſt fight : thoſe who 
are not his greateſt admirers look upon 
them as defects, and thoſe who are, ſeem 
pleaſed with them as beauties. 1 ſpeak 
of his compound epithets, and of his re- 
peiitions, Many of the former cannot be 
done literally into Engliſh without de- 
ſtroying the purity of our language. 1 
believe ſuch ſhould be ae, as ſlide 
cally of themſclves into an Engliſh com- 
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pound, without violence to the ear, or to 
the received rules of compoſition ; as well 
as thoſe which have received a ſanction 
from the authority of our beſt poets, and 
are become familiar through their uſe of 
them ; ſuch as the cloud-compelling Jove, 
&c. As for the reſt, whenever any can 
be as fully and ſignificantly expreſſed in a 
ſingle word as in a compound one, the 
courſe to be taken is obvious. 

Some that cannot be ſo turned as to 
preſerve their full image by one or two 
words, may have juſtice done them by 
circumlocution ; as the epithet 81900 {@vAARG 
to a mountain, would appear little or ridi- 
culous tranſlated literally « leaf-ſhaking, 
but affords a majeſtic idea in the peri- 
phraſis : «Ihe lofty mountain ſhakes his 
waving woods.” Others that admit of 
differing ſignifications, may receive an ads 
vantage by a judicious variation accord. 
ing to the occaſions on which they are 
introduced. For example, the epithet of 
Apollo, izy6gav, or © far- ſhooting,“ is 
capable of two explications ; one literal 
in reſpect to the darts and bow, the enſigns 
of chat god; the other allegorical with 
regard to the rays of the ſun: therefore 
in ſuch places where Apollo is repreſented 
as a god in perſon, I would uſe the former 
interpretation; and where the effects of the 
ſun are deſcribed, I would make choice 
of the latter. Upon the whole, it will be 
neceſſary to avoid that perpetual repeti- 
tion of the ſame epithets which we find in 
Homer; and which, though it might be 
accommodated (as has been already thewn) 
to the ear of thoſe times, is by no means 
ſo to ours: but one may wait for oppor- 
tunities of placing them, where they de- 
rive an additional beauty from the occa- 
ſions on which they are employed; and in 
doing this properly, a tranſlator may at 
once ſhew his fancy and his judgment. 

As for Homer's repetitions, we may di- 
vide them into three forts; of whole nar- 
rations and ſpeeches, of ſingle ſentences, 
and of one verſe or hemiſtich. I hope it 
is not 1mpoſible to have ſuch a regard to 
theſe, as neither to loſe ſo known a mark 
of the author on the one hand, nor to offend 
the reader too much on the other. The re- 
petition is not ungraceful in thoſe ſpeeches 
where the dignity of the ſpeaker renders 
it a ſort of inſolence to alter his words; 
as in the meſſages from Gods to men, or 
from higher powers to inferiors in concerns 
of ſtate, or where the ceremonial of reli- 
gion ſcems to require it, in the ſolemn 

25 ; forms 


* 


forms of prayer, oaths, or the like. In 
other caſes, I beheve, the beſt rule is, to 
be guided by the nearneſs, or diſtance, at 
which the repetitions are placed in the 
original : when they follow too cloſe, one 
may vary the expreſſion ; but it is a queſ- 
tion, whether a profeſſed tranſlator be 
. authoriſed to omit any: if they be tedious, 
the author is to anſwer for it. 

It only remains to ſpeak of the Verſifi- 
cation. Homer (as has been ſaid) is per- 
petually applying the ſound to the ſenſe, 
and varying it on every new ſubject. 
This is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite 
beauties of poetry, and attainable by very 
few: I know only of Homer eminent for 
it in the Geek, and Virgil in Latin. I 
am ſenſible it is what may ſometimes hap- 

by chance, when a writer is warm, 
and fully poſſeſſed of his image: how- 
ever it may be reaſonably believed they 
deſigned this, in whoſe verſe it ſo mani- 
feſtly appears in a ſuperior degree to all 
others. Few readers have the ear to be 
zudges of it; but thoſe who have, will ice 
i have endeavoured at this beauty, 

Upon the whole, I muſt confeſs myſelf 
utterly incapable of doing juſtice to Ho- 
mer. I attempt him in no other hope but 
that which one may entertain withcut 
much vanity, of giving a more tolerable 
copy of him than any entire tranſlation in 
verſe has yet done. We have only thoſe 
of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. Chap- 
man has taken the advantage of an im- 
meaſurable length of verſe, notwithitand- 
ing which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe 
more looſe and rambling than his. He 
has frequent interpolations of four or {1x 
tines, and I remember one in the thir- 
teenth book of the Odyſſes, ver. 312, where 
he has ſpun twenty verſes out of two. 
He is often miſtaken in ſo bold a manner, 
that one might think he deviated on pur- 
Poſe, if he did not in other places of his 
notes inſiſt ſo much upon verbal trifles. 
He appears to have had a ſtrong affectation 
of extracting new meanings out of his 
author, inſomuch as to promiſe, in his 
rhyming preface, a poem of the myſteries 
he had revealed in Homer: and perhaps 
he endeavoured to ſtrain the obvious ſenſe 
to this end. His expreſſion is involved in 
fuſtian, a fault for which he was remark- 
able in his original writings, as in the 
tragedy of Bufly d'Amboue, &c. In a 
word, the nature of the man may account 
for his whole performance ; for he ap- 
pears, from his -preface and remarks, to 
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have been of an arrogant turn, and 30 
enthuſiaſt in poetry. His own boaſt ( 
having finiſhed half the Iliad in leſs than 
fifteen weeks, ſhews with what negligerce 
his verſion was performed. Put thy 
which is to be allowed him, and which 
very much contributed to cover his de. 
fects, is a daring hery ſpirit that animate; 
his tranſlation, which is ſomething like 
what one might imagine Homer himſcht 
would have writ before he arrived at 
years of diſcretion. 

Hobbes has given us a correct explana. 
tion of the ſenſe in general : but for par. 
ticulars and circumſtances he continually 
lops them, and often omits the moſt beau. 
tiful. As for its being eſteemed a cloſe 
tranſlation, I doubt not many have been 
led into that error by the ſhortnefs of it, 
which proceeds not fiom his following the 
original line by line, but from the con- 
tractions above mentioned. He fometimes 
omits whole ſimilies and ſentences, and is 
now and then guilty of miſtakes, into 
which no writer of his learning could 
have fallen, but through careleſineſs. His 
poetry, as well as Ogilby's, is too mean 
for criticiſm. 

It is a great loſs to the poetical world 
that Mr. Dryden did not live to tranſlate 
the Iliad. He has leſt us only the firſt 
book, and a ſmall part of the fixth; in 
which, if he has in ſome places not truly 
interpreted the ſenſe, or preferved the 
antiquities, it ought to be excuſed on ac- 


count of the haſte he was obliged to write 


c Q 
in. He ſeems to have had too much re- 


gard to Chapman, whoſe words he ſome- 
times copies, and has unhappily followed 
him in paſſages where he wanders from 
the original, However, had he tranſlated 
the whole work, I would no more have 
attempted Homer after him than Virgil, 
his verſion of whom (notwithſtanding ſome 
kuman errors) is the moſt noble and 
ſpirited tranſlation I know in any lan- 
guage, But the fate of great geniuſes 3» 
ike that of great miniſters, though they 
are confeſſedly the firſt in the common- 
wealth of letters, they muſt be envied and 
calumniated only for being at the head 
of it. 

That which, in my opinion, ought to 
be the endeavour of any one who trar- 
lates Homer, is above all things to keep 
alive that ſpirit and fire which makes his 
chief character: in particular places, where 
the ſenſe can bear any doubt, to follow 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt poetical, as moſt 

. : agreeing 
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an agreeing with that character; to copy him obliged to Sir Richard Steele for a very 
of in all the variations of his ſtyle, and the early recommendation of my undertaking 
an different modulations of his numbers; to to the public, Dr. Swift promoted my 
ce reſerve, in the more active or deſcriptive intereſt with that warmth with which he 
at arts, a warmth and elevation; in the always ſerves his friend. The humanity 
ch more ſedate or narrative, a plainneſs and and frankneſs of Sir Samuel Garth are 
e ſolemnity; in the ſpeeches, a fulneſs and what I never knew wanting on any occa- 
es erſpicuity; in the ſentences, a ſhortneſs ſion. I muſt alſo acknowledge, with infi- 
ce and gravity: not to neglect even the little nite pleaſure, the many friendly offices, as 
lf figures and turns on the words, nor ſome- well as fincere criticiſms of Mr. Con- \ 
at times the very caſt of the periods; neither greve, who had led me the way in trar.;- 

to omit nor confound any rites or cuſtoms lating ſome parts of Homer; as I wish. 
. of antiquity: perhaps too he ought to in- for the ſake of the world, he had pre- 
& clude the whole in a ſhorter compaſs than vented me in the reſt. I muſt add the 
y has hitherto been done by any tranſlator, names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 
1 who has tolerably preſerved either the though I ſhall take a farther opportunity 
le ſenſe or poetry. What I would farther of doing juſtice to the laſt, whoſe good- 
n recommend to him, is to ſtudy his author nature (to give it a great panegyric) is 
t, rather from his own text than from any no leſs extenſive than his learning. The 
0 commentaries, how learned ſocver, or favour of theſe gentlemen is not entirely 
— whatever figure they may make in the undeſerved by one who bears them ſo true 
$ eſtimation of the world; to confider him an affection. But what can I ſay of the 
s attentively in compariſon with Virgil honour ſo many of the Great have done 
9 | above all the ancients, and with Milton me, while the firſt names of the age ap- 
{ above all the moderns. Next theſe, the pear as my ſubſcribers, and the moſt 
$ archbiſhop of Cambray's Telemachus may diftinguiſhed patrons and ornaments of 
t give him the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and learning as my chief encouragers? Among 

turn of our author, and Boſſu's admirable. theſe, it is a particular pleaſure to me 
treatiſe of the epic poem the juſteſt notion to find that my higheſt obligations are 
a of his deſign and conduct. But after all, to ſuch who have done moſt honour to 
with whatever judgment and ſtudy a man the name of poet: that his grace the duke 
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may proceed, or with whatever happineſs 
he may perform ſuch a work, he muſt 
hope to pleaſe but a few; thoſe only who 
have at once a taſte of poetry, and com- 
petent learning. For to fatisfy ſuch as 
want either, is not in the nature of this 
undertaking ; ſince a mere modern wit can 
lize nothing that is not modern, and a 
pedant nothing that is not Greek. 
What I have done is ſubmitted to the 
public, from whoſe opinions I am pre- 
pared to learn; though I fear no judges 


ſo little as our beſt poets, who are moſt 


ſenſible of the weight of this taſk, As for 


the worſt, whatever they ſhall pleaſe to 


ſay, they may give me ſome concern as 
they are unhappy men, but none as they 
are malignant writers. I was guided in 
this tranſlation by judgments very differ- 
ent from theirs, and by perſons for whom 
they can have no kindneſs, if an old 
Obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt an- 
tipathy in the world is that of tools to 


of Buckingham was not diſpleaſed I ſhould 
undertake the author to whom he has 
given (in his excellent Eſſay) ſo complete 
a praiſe. 5 
« Read Homer once, and yon can read no more; 
& For all books elſe :ppear {» mean, fo poor, 


% Verſe will ſeem Proſe ; but ſtill perſiſt to read, 
« And Homer will be all the books you need.” 


That the earl of Halifax was one of the 
firſt to favour me, of whom it is hard 
to ſay whether the advancement of the 
polite arts is more owing to his generoſity 
or his example. That ſuch a genius as 
my lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtin. 
guiſhed in the great ſcenes of buſineſs 
than in all the uſeful and entertaining 
parts of learning, has not refuſed to be 
the critic of theſe ſheets, and the patron 
of their writer. And that fo excellent an 
imitator of Homer as the noble author of 
the tragedy of Heroic Love, has continued 


his partiality to me, from my writin 
| Paſtorals, to my attempting the Iliad. f 
men of wit. Mr. Addiſon was the firſt cannot deny myſelf the pride of confeſſs 
whoſe advice determined me to under- ing, that I have had the advantage not 


take this taſk, who was pleaſed to write only of their advice for the conduct in 
to me upon that occaſion, in ſuch terms as 


J cannot repeat without vanity. 


general, but their correction of ſeveral 


[ was particulars of this tranflation, 


I could 
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I could ſay a great deal of the pleaſure 
of being diſtinguiſhed by the earl of Car- 
narvon ; but it is almoſt abſurd to parti- 
cularize any one generous action in a per- 
ſon whoſe whole life is a continued ſeries 
of them. Mr. Stanhope, the preſent ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, will pardon my defire of 
having it known that he was pleaſed to 
promote this affair. The particular zeal 
of Mr. Harcourt (the fon of the late lord 
chancellor) ? 4p me a proof how much I 
am honoured in a ſhare of his friendſhip. 
F muſt attribute to the ſame motive that 
of ſeveral others of my friends, to whom 
all acknowledgments are rendered unne- 
ceflary by the privileges of a familiar 
correſpondence: and I am fatisfied I can 
no better way oblige men of their turn, 
than by my ſilence, 

In ſhort, I have found more patrons 
than ever Homer wanted. He would 
have thought himſelf happy to have met 
the ſame favour at Athens, that has been 
ſhown me by its learned rival, the univer- 
fity of Oxford. If my author had the 
wits of after ages for his defenders, his 
tranſlator has had the Beauties of the pre- 
ſent for his advocates; a pleaſure too 
great to be changed for any fame in re- 
verſion. And I can hardly envy him 
thoſe pompous honours he received after 
death, when I reflect on the enjoyment of 
ſo many agreeable obligations, and eaſy 
_ friendſhips, which make the ſatisfaction of 
life. This diſtinction is the more to b2 
acknowledged, as it is ſhewn to one whoſe 
pen has never gratified the prejudices of 
particular parties, or the vanities of parti- 
cular men. Whatever the ſucceſs may 
prove, I ſhall never repent of an under- 
taking in which I have expenenced the 
candour and friendſhip of ſo many perſons 
of merit; and in which I hope to pals 
fome of thoſe years of youth that are ge- 
nerally loſt in a circle of follies, after a 
manner neither wholly unuſeful to others, 
nor diſagreeable to mylelt. Pope. 


& 235. An Eſfay on Virgi”s Georgics, pre- 
fixed to Mr. Dryden's T ranſlation. 


Virgil may be reckoned the firſt who 
introduced three new kinds of poetry 
among the Romans, which he copied after 
three the greateſt maſters of Greece. 
Theocritus and Homer have ſtill diſputed 
for the advantage over him in paſtoral 
and heroics; but I think all are unanimous 


in giving him the precedence to Heſiod in 
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his Georgics. The truth of it is, the 


{ſweetneſs and ruſticity of a paſtoral can. 


not be ſo well expreſſed in any other 
tongue as in the Greek, when rightly 
mixed and qualified with the Doric dia. 
let; nor can the majeſty of an hergic 
m any where appear ſo well as in thi; 
anguage, which has a natural greatneſs in 

it, and can be often rendered more dee 
and ſonorous by the pronunciation of the 
Ionians. But in the middle ſtyle, where 
the writers in both tongues are on a level, 
we ſee how far Virgil has excelled all why 

have written in the ſame way with him. 
There has been abundance of criticiſm 
ſpent on Virgil's Paſtorals and Zneidz, 
but the Georgics are a ſubject which none 
of the critics have ſufficiently taken into 
their conſideration; moſt of them paſſing 
it over in ſilence, or caſting it under the 
ſame head with Paſtoral; a diviſion by ng 
means proper, unleſs we ſuppoſe the ſtyle 
of a huſbandman ought to be imitated in 
a Georgic, as that of a ſhepherd is in 
Paſtoral. But though the ſcene of both 
theſe poems lies in the ſame place, the 
ſpeakers in them are of a quite different 
character, ſince the precepts of huſbandry 
are not to be delivered with the ſimplicity 
of a plowman, but with the addreſs of a 
poet. No rules therefore that relate to 
Paſtoral can any way affect the Georgics, 
ſince they fall under that claſs of poetry 
which conſiſts in giving plain and direct 
inſtructions to the reader; whether they be 
moral duties, as thoſe of Theognis and 
Pythagoras; or philoſophical ſpeculations, 
as thoſe of Aratus and Lucretius ; or rules 
of practice, as thoſe of Heſiod and Virgil. 
Among theſe different kinds of ſubjects, 
that which the Georgics go upon 1s, I 
think, the meaneſt and leaſt improving, but 
the molt pleaſing and delightful. Pre- 
cepts of morality, beſides the natural cor- 
ruption of our tempers, which makes us 
averſe to them, are ſo abſtracted from ideas 
of ſenſe, that they ſeldom give an oppor- 
tunity for thoſe beautiful deſcriptions and 
images which are the ſpirit and life of 
poctry. Natural philoſophy has indeed 
ſenſible objects to work upon, but then it 
often puzzles the reader with the intricacy 
of its notions, and perplexes him with the 
multitude of its diſputes. But this kind 
of poetry I am now ſpeaking of, addreſſes 
itſelf wholly to the imagination: it is alto- 
gether converſant among the fields and 
woods, and has the molt delightful part 
of nature for its province, It raiſes in 
| our 
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minds a pleaſing variety of ſcenes and 
—— hilft 73 us, and makes 
the dryeſt of its precepts look like a de- 
ſcription. © A Georgic therefore is ſome 
« part of the ſcience of huſbandry put into 
a pleaſing dreſs, und ſet off with all the 
« beauties and embelliſhments of poetry.” 
Now ſince this ſcience of huſbandry is of 
a very large extent, the poet ſhews his 
{kill in ſingling out ſuch precepts to pro- 
ceed on, as are uſeful, and at the ſame 
time moſt capable of ornament. Virgil 
was ſo well acquainted with this fecret, that 
wo ſet off his firſt Georgic he has run into 
2 ſet of precepts, which are almoſt foreign 
to his ſubject, in that beautiful account he 
gives us of the ſigns in nature, wiuch pre- 
cede the changes of the weather. 

And if there be ſo much art in the 
choice of fit precepts, there is much more 
required in the treating of them, that they 
may fall in after each other by a natural 
unforced method, and ſhew themſelves in 
the beſt and moſt advantageous light. They 
ſhould all be ſo finely wrought together in 
the ſame piece, that no coarſe ſeam may 
diſcover where they join; as in a curious 
brede of needle- work one colour falls away 
by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo 


inſenſibly, that we ſee the variety without 
being able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſh- 


ing of the one from the firſt appearance of 
the other. Nor 1s it ſufficient to range 
and diſpoſe this body of precepts into a 
clear and eaſy method, unleſs they are de- 
livered to us in the moſt pleaſing and 
agreeable manner; for there are ſeveral 
ways of conveying the ſame truth to the 
mind of man; and to chooſe the plea- 
ſanteſt of theſe ways, is that which chiefly 
diſtinguiſhes poetry from proſe, and makes 
Virgil's rules of huſbandry pleaſanter to 
read than Varro's. Where the proſe- 
writer tells us plainly what ought to be 
done, the poet often conceals the precept 
m a deſcription, and repreſents his coun- 
tryman performing the action in which he 
would inſtruct his reader. Where the one 
ſets out, as fully and diſtinctly as he can, 
all the parts of the truth which he would 
communicate to us; the other ſingles out 
the moſt pleafing circumſtance of this 
truth, and ſo conveys the whole in a more 
diverting manner to the underſtanding. 
I ſhall give one inſtance out of a multi- 
tude of this nature that might be found 
in the Georgics, where the reader may 
fee the different ways Virgil has taken to 
expreſs the ſame thing, and how much 


* 


pleaſanter every manner of expreſſion is, 
than the plain and direct mention of it 
would have been. It is in the ſecond 
Georgic, where he tells us what trees will 
bear grafting on each other. 


Et ſæpe alterius ramos impune videmus 

Vertere in alterius, mutatamque inſita mala 
Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere coraa 
Steriles Platani malos geſſere valentes, 
Caſtanea fagos, ornuſque incanuit. albo 

Flore pyri : Glandemque ſues fregere ſub ulmis, 

Nec longum tempus : & ingens 

Exiit ad cœlum ramis felicibus arbos ; 
Miraturque novas frondes et non ſua poma. 


Here we ſee the poet conſidered all the 
effects of this union between trees of dif- 
ferent kinds, and took notice of that effe& 
which had the moſt ſurpriſe, and by con- 
ſequence the molt delight in it, to expreſs 
the capacity that was in them of being 
thus united. This way of writing is every 
where much in uſe among the poets, and 
is particularly practiſed by Virgil, who 
loves to ſuggeſt a truth indirectly, and 
without giving us a full and open view of 
it, to let us ſee juſt ſo much as will natu- 
rally lead the imagination into all the parts 
that he concealed. This is wonderfully 
diverting to the underſtanding, thus to re- 
ceive a precept, that enters, as it were, 
through a bye-way, and to apprehend an 
idea that draws a whole tram after it. 
For here the mind, which 1s always de- 
lighted with its own diſcoveries, only takes 
the hint from the poet, and ſeems to work 
out the reſt by the ſtrength of her own 
faculties. n 

But ſince the inculcating precept upon 
precept, will at length prove tireſome to 
the reader, if he meets with no entertain- 
ment, the poet muſt take care not to in- 
cumber his poem with too much buſineſs; 
but ſometimes to relieve the ſubject with a 
moral reflection, or let it reſt a while, for 
the ſake of a pleaſant and pertinent di- 
greſſion. Nor is it ſufficient to run out 
into beautiful and diverting digreſſions (as 
it is generally thought) unleſs they are 
brought in aptly, and are ſomething of a 
piece with the main deſign of the Georgic: 
for they ought to have a remote alliance 
at leaſt to the ſubje&, that ſo the whole 
poem may be more uniform and agrecable 
in all its parts. We ſhould never quite 
loſe fight of the country, though we are 
ſometimes entertained with a diſtant pro- 

ſpect of it. Of this nature are Virgil's 
deſcription of the original of agriculture, 
of the fruitfulneſs of Italy, of a country 

oy 
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life, and the like, which are not brought 
in by force, but naturally riſe out of the 
* 15. argument and deſign of the poem. 
know no one digreſſion in the Geor- 
ics that may ſeem to contradict this ob- 
er vation, beſides that in the latter end of 
the firſt book, where the poet launches 
out into a diſcourſe of the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, and the actions of Auguſtus. But it 
is worth while to conſider how admirably 
he has turned the courſe of his narration 
into its proper channel, and made his huſ- 
bandman concerned even in what relates 
to the battle, in thoſe inimitable lines: 


Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabrã rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris. 


And afterwards, ſpeaking of Auguſtus's 
actions, he ſtill remembers that agriculture 
ought to be ſome way hinted at through- 


out the whole poem. | 


Non ullus aratro 
Dignus honos : ſqualent abductis arva colonis : 
Et curvæ rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 


We now come to the ſtyle which is pro- 
per to a Georgic; and indeed this is the 
part on which the poet muſt lay out all his 
ſtrength, that his words may be warm and 
glowing, and that every thing he deſcribes 
may immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe 


up to the reader's view. He ought, in 


particular, to be careful of not letting his 
ſubje& debaſe his ſtyle, and betray him 
into a meanneſs of expreſſion, but every 
where to keep up his verſe, in all the pomp 
of numbers and dignity of words. 

I think nothing which is a phraſe or 
ſaying in common talk ſhould be admitted 


into a ſerious poem; becauſe it takes off 


from the ſolemnity of the expreſſion, and 
gives it too great a turn of familiarity : 
much leſs ought the low phraſes and terms 
of art that are adapted to huſbandry, have 
any place in ſuch a work as the Georgic, 
which is not to appear in the natural ſim- 
plicity and nakedneſs of its ſubject, but in 
the pleaſanteſt dreſs that poctry can beſtow 
on it. Thus Virgil, to deviate from the 
common form of. words, would not make 
uſe of tempore but Hdere in his firſt verſe; 
and every where elſe abounds with meta- 
phors, Greciſms, and circumlocutions, to 

ive his verſe the greater pomp, and pre- 
ae it from ſinking into a plebian ſtyle. 
And herein conſiſts Virgil's maſter- piece, 


who has not only excelled all other poets 
but even himſelf, in the language of ki 
Georgics ; where we receive more ſtron 

and lively ideas of things from his word; 
than we could have done from the objec, 
themſelves; and find our imaginations 
more affected by his deſcriptions, than 
they would have been by the very fight of 
what he deicribes. 

I ſhall now, after this ſhort . ſcheme of 
rules, conſider the different ſucces that 
Heſiod and Virgil have met with in this 
Kind of poetry, which may give us ſome 
further notion of the excellence of the 
Georgics. To begin with Hefiod ; if we 
may gueſs at his character from his wri. 
tings, he had much more of the huſband. 
man than the poet in his temper : he was 
wonderfully grave, diſcreet, and frugal; he 
lived altogether in the country, and was 
probably, for his great prudence, the ora. 
cle of the whole neigibourkood. Theſe 
principles of good hutbandry ran through 
his works, — directed him to the choice 
of tillage and merchandize, for the ſubject 
of that wiich is the moſt celebrated of 
them. He is every where bent on inſtruc. 
tion, avoids all manner of digreflions, and 
docs not ſtir out of the field once in the 
whole Georgic. His method in deſcribing 


month after month, with its proper ſeaſons 


and employments, is too grave and ſimple; 
it takes off from the ſurpriſe and variety 
of the poem, and makes the whole look 
but like a modern almanac in verſe. The 


reader is carried through a courſe of wea- 


D 
ther, and may before hand gueſs whether 


he 1s to meet with ſnow or rain, clouds or 
ſunſuine, in the next deſcription. His de- 
ſcriptions indeed have abundance of na- 
ture in them, but then it is nature in her 
ſimplicity and undreſs. Thus when he 
(peaks of January, “ The wild beaſts,” 
ſays he, «© run ſhivering through the woods, 
& with their heads ſtooping to the ground, 
« and their tails clapt between their legs; 
ce the goats and oxen are almoſt flea'd 
« with cold; but it is not fo bad with the 
« ſheep, becauſe they have a thick coat 
« of wool about them. The old men too 
« are butterly pinched with the weather; 
« but the young girls feel nothing of it, 
« who ſit at home with their mothers by 2 
« warm fire-{ide.” Thus does the old 
gentleman give himſelf up to a looſe kind 
of tattle, rather than endeavour after a jult 
poetical deſcription, Nor has he ſhewn 
more of ar; or judgment in the precepts 


he has given us, which are ſown ſo very 


thick, 
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ek. that they clog the poem too much, 
225 often fo —— and full of cir- 
cumſtances, that they weaken and unnerve 
his yerſe. But after all, we are beholden 
to him for the firſt rough {ketch of a 
Georgic : where we may Rill diſcover 
ſomething venerable in the antiquenelſs of 
the work; but if we would ſee the deſign 
enlarged, the figures reformed, the colour- 
ing laid on, and the whole piece finiſhed, 
we muſt expect it from a greater maſter's 
band. ; | 
Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage 
and planting into two books, which Heſiod 
has diſpatched in half a one; but has fo 
raiſed the natural rudeneſs and ſimplicity 
of his ſubject, with ſuch a ſignificancy of 
expreſſion, ſuch a pomp of verie, ſuch va- 
riety of tranſitions, and ſuch a ſolemn air 
in his reflections, that if we look on both 
poets together, we ſee in one the plainneſs 
of a downright countryman, and in the 
other ſomething of ruſtic majeſty, like that 
of a Romar dictator at the plow-tail. He 


delivers the meaneſt of his precepts with a 


kind of grandeur ; he breaks the clods and 
toſſes the dung about with an air of grace- 
fulneſs. His prognoſtications of the wea- 
ther are taken out of Aratus, where we 
may ſee how judiciouſly he has picked out 
thoſe that are molt proper for his huſband- 
man's obſervation ; how he has enforced 
the expreſſion and heightened the images 
which he found in the original. 

The ſecond book has more wit in it, and 
a greater boldneſs in its metaphors, than any 
of the reſt. The poet, with a great beauty, 
applies oblivion, ignorance, wonder, de- 
fire, and the like, to his trees. The laſt 
Georgic has indeed as many metaphors, 
but not ſo daring as this; for human 
thoughts and paſlions may be more natu- 
rally aſcribed to a bee, than to an inan!- 
mate plant. He who reads over the plea- 
ſures of a country life, as they are de- 
ſcribed by Virgil in the latter end of this 


book, can ſcarce be of Virgil's mind, in 


preferring even the life of a philoſopher 
tO It. 

We may, I think, read the poets's clime 
in his deſcription; for he ſeems to have 
been in a ſweat at the writing of it: 


— O quis me gelidis ſub montibus Hemi 
Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 


And is every where meationing among 
his chief pleaſures, the coolneſs of his 
ſhades and rivers, vales and grottos; which 
à more northern poet would have onütted, 


for the deſcription of a ſunny hill and fire- 
ſide. | | 

The third Georgic ſeems to be the moſt 
laboured of them all; there is a wonder- 
ful vigour and ſpirit in the deſcription of 
the horſe and chariot- race. 'The force of 
love is repreſented in noble inſtances, and 
very ſublime exprefiions. The Scythian 
winter-piece appears ſo very cold and 
bleak to the eye, that a man can ſcarce 
look on it without ſhivering. The mur- 
rain at the end has all the expreſſiveneſs 
that words can give. It was here that the 
poet ſtrained hard to outdo Lucretius in 
the deſcription of his plague ; and if the 
reader would ſee what ſucceſs he had, he 
may find it at Jarge in Scaliger. 

But Virgil ſeems no where ſo well 
pleaſed as when he 1s got among his bees, 
in the fourth Georgie; and ennobles the 
actions of ſo trivial a creature, with meta- 
phors drawn from the moſt important con- 
cerns of mankind, His verſes are not in 
a greater noiſe and hurry in the battles of 
Zneas and Turnus, than in the engage- 
ment of two ſwarms. And as in his Aneis 
he compares tae labours of his Trojans to 
thoſe of bees and piſtnires, here he com- 
pares the labours of the bees to thoſe of 
the Cyclops. In ſhort, the laſt Georgic 
was a good prelude to the ZEneis; and 
very well ſhewed what the poet could do 
in the deſcription of what was really great, 
by his deicribing the mock grandeur of 
an inſect with ſo good a grace. There is 
more pleaſantneſs in the Httle platform of 
a garden, which he gives. us about the 
middle of this book, than in all the ſpa- 
cious walks and water-works of Rapin, 
The ſpeech 'of Proteus at the 'end can 
never be enough admired, and was indeed 
very ft to conclude fo divine a work. 

After this particular account of the 

eauties in the Georgics, I ſhould in the 
next place endeavour to point out its im- 
perfections, if it has any. But though I 
think there are ſome few parts in it that 
are not fo beautiful as the reſt, I ſhall not 
preſume to name them, as rather ſuſpect- 
ing my own judgment, than I can believe 
a fault to be in that pocm, which lay fo 
long under Vairgil's correction, and had his 
laſt hand put to it. The firſt Georgic 
was probably burleſqued in the author's 
life-time 3 for we ſtill find in the ſcholiaſts 
a verie that ridicules part of a line tranſ- 
lated from Heſiod Nu ara, ere nudus, 
And we may eafily gueſs at the judg- 
ment of this extraordinary critic, whoever 


he 
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he was, from his cenſuring this particular 
precept, We may be ſure Virgil would 
not have tranſlated it from Heſiod, had he 
not diſcovered ſome beauty in it ; and in- 
deed the beauty of it is what I have before 
_ obſerved to be frequently met with in 
Virgil, the delivering the precept fo indi- 
rectly, and ſingling out the particular cir- 
cumſtance of ſowing and plowing naked, 
to ſuggeſt to us that theſs employments 
are proper only in the hot ſeaſon of the 
ar. 

I ſhall not here compare the ſtyle of the 
Georgics with that of Lucretius, which the 
reader may ſee already done in the pre- 
face to the ſecond volume of Dryden's 
Miſcellany Poems ; but ſhall conclude this 
poem to the moſt complete, elaborate, 
and finiſhed piece of all antiquity. The 
Eneis, indeed, is of a nobler kind; but 
the Georgic is more perfect in its kind. 
The Eneis has a greater variety of beau- 
ties in it, but thoſe of the Georgie are 
more exquiſite. In ſhort, the Georgic 
has all the perfection that can be expected 
in a poem written by the greateſt poet in 
the flower of his age, when his invention 
was ready, his imagination warm, his judg- 
ment ſettled, and all his faculties in their 
full vigour and maturity. Addiſon. 


& 236, Hiftory of the HEATHER 


DeiTIEs. 


1. Cox.us and TERRA. Cealus is 
ſaid to be the ſon of the Air, great father 
of the Gods, and huſband of Terra the 
daughter of the Earth; by whom he had 
the Cyclops, Oceanus, Titan, the Hundred 
Giants, and many other children, the moſt 
eminent of which was Saturn. 

Nothing is more uncertain than what 
is related of Cœlus and Terra; and the 
whole fable plainly ſeems to ſignify that 
the Air and Earth were the common fa- 
ther and parent of all created beings. Cœ- 
lus was called Uranus by the Greeks, and 
Terra was alſo named Veſta ; ſhe preſided 
over all feaſts and banquets; and the firſt 
fraits of the earth were offered to her in 
the moſt ſolemn ſacrifices. 
the fable, Cœlus was dethroned by his 
youngeſt fon Saturn, and wounded by him, 

to prevent his having more children, 


2. SATURN. Saturn was the {on of 
Ccœlus and Terra, and the moſt ancient of 
all the Gods. Titan, his elder brother, 
reſigned his birth-right to him, on condi- 
tion that he ſhould deſtroy all his male 
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againſt him, and kept him in priſon; from 


According to 


Tue, that the empire of the world mol 
in time fall to his poſterity. Saturn a. 
cepted of this condition; but Titan after. 
wards ſuſpecting that his brother had broke 
the contract between them, made 


whence he was releaſed by his ſon Jupi. 
ter, and re- inſtated in his government; he 
_ afterwards dethroned by Jupiter him. 
elf. ; 

Saturn being driven from his throne 
left the kingdom, and went into Italy, and 
there lived with king Janus. That part 
of Italy where he concealed himſelf was 
called Latium. 

He is repreſented as the emblem of 
Time, with a ſcythe in his hand; and ® 
his time, it is ſaid, was the golden age of 
the earth, when the ground yielded a 
ſorts of fruits without culture, and Aftrza, 
or Juſtice, dwelt among men, who lived 
together in perfect love and amity. 

The Saturnalia, or Feaſts of Saturn, 
were inſtituted by Tullus king of the Ro- 
mans; Or, acco ling to Livy, by Sempro- 
nius and Minutius the conſuls, 


3- CYBELE. Cybele was the wife of 
Saturn, and accounted mother of the gods: 
ſhe was called Ops by the Latins, and 
Rhea by the Greeks. She was alſo named 
Bona Mater, Veſta, and Terra. 

Cybele hath her head crowned with 
towers, and 1s the goddeſs of cities, gar- 
riſons, and all things that the earth ſuſ- 
tains. She is the Earth itſelf, on which d: 
are built many towers and caſtles. ti 

In her hand ſhe carries a key, becauſe, le 
in winter, the earth locks up her treaſures, yg 
which in the ſpring ſhe unlooſes, brings * 
forth, and diſpenſes with a plentiful hand. 4 

She 1s ſeated in a chariot, becauſe the 00 
earth hangs in the air, being poiſed by its n 
own weight. Her garments were painted 
with flowers of various colours, and figured K 
with images of ſeveral creatures; which 
needs no explanation, ſince every one i 
knows, that ſuch a dreſs is ſuitable to the U 
earth. | | 

Divine honours were daily paid to thi ] 
goddeſs; and the prieſts of Cybele per- ; 
tormed their ſacrifices with a confuſed WW 
noiſe of timbrels, pipes, cymbals, and 
other inſtruments; and the ſacrificants pro- 
faned both the temple of their go: dels 
and the ears of their hearers, with howl- 
ing, riot, and every kind of wantonnefs. 

The prieſts of this goddeſs were called 
Galli, from a river in Phrygia. "Ihe 


* 


ore alſo called Curetes, Corybantes, 'Tel- 
chines, Cabiri, and Idæi Dactyli. 


. JuxiTER. Jupiter, ſon of Saturn 
and Cybele, or Ops, 15 the father and king 


i of gos and men. He is repreſented ſit- 
pi ting on a throne of ivory and gold, hold- 
he ng thunder in his right hand, and in the 
m. left, a ſcepter made of cyprus; which 

wood, being free from corruption, is a 
ne, {mbol of eternal empire. On this ſcep- 
nd ter fits an eagle; either becauſe he was 
art brought up by that bird, or that hereto- 
Vas fore the eagle fitting upon his head, por- 


tended his reign 3 or becauſe in the war 
againſt the Giants, it brought him the 
thunder, and thence was called his Armour- 
bearer. He had golden ſhoes, and an 
embroidered cloak, adorned with various 
flowers, and figures of animals. 

He was educated, as well as born, upon 
Ida, a mountain in Crete; but by whom, 
the variety of opinions is wonderful. 

There are ſome who aihrm, that he 
was nurſed by the Curetes, or Corybantes ; 
ſome by the Nymphs; and ſome by Amal- 
thea, daughter of Meliſſus king of that 
land. Others, on the contrary, have re- 


: corded, that he was fed by the bees with 
nd honey; others, by goat's milk. 
ed They add beſides, that the goat being 
dead, and the {kin pulled off, [upiter made 
ith of it a ſhield, called Agis, which he uſed 
ar- afterwards in the battle againſt the Giants. 
uſ. Jupiter, after he had depoſed his father 
ich daturn from the throne, and expelled him 
tie kingdom, divided the parental inheri- 
ſe, tance with his two brothers Neptune and 
es, Pluto, He fo obliged and aſſiſted man- 
95 kind by great favours, that he not only 
. got the title of Jupiter, but alſo obtained 
the dirine honours, and was eſteemed the com- 
its mon father of gods and men. 
ed Jupiter had names almoſt innumerable; 
ed which he obtained, either from the places 
ch Where he lived, and wherein he was wor- 
" $ipped, or from the various actions of his 
ife. 

i The Greeks called him Ammon or 
hs e ammon, which ſignifies /ardy. He ob- 
er- tained this name firſt in Lybia, where he 
ed s worſhipped under the figure of a ram; 
nd becauſe when Bacchus was athirſt in the 
o Ieſarts of Arabia, and implored the aſſiſt- 
% ace of Jupiter, Jupiter appeared in the 
'- | nag of a ram, opened a fountain with his 
; oot, and diſcovered it to him. 
ed e Was called Capitolinus, from the 
ey apitoline hill, on the top whereof he had 
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the firſt temple that ever was built in 
Rome ; which Tarquin the Elder firit vow- 


ed to build, 'V'arquin the Proud did build, 


and Horatius the Conſul dedicated. He 
was beſides called Tarpeius, from the 
Tarpeian rock on which this temple was 
built, He was alſo ſtyled Optimus Maxi- 
mus, from his power and willingneſs to 
profit all men, 

The title of Dodonæus was given jupi- 
ter from the city Dodona in Chaonia, 
which was ſo called from Dodona, a nymph 
of the ſea, Near to this city was a grove 
ſacred to him, which was planted with oaks, 
and famous, becauſe in it was the moit 
ancient oracle of all Greece. 

The name Feretrius was given him, he- 
cauſe after the Romans had overcome their 
enemies, they carried the imperial ſpoils 
(Spolia Opima) to his temple. Romulus 
ſirſt preiented ſuch ſpoils to Jupiter, after 
he had ſlain Acron, king of Cænina; and 
Cornelius Gallus offered the ſame ſpoils, 
after he had conquered 'Tolummus, king 
of Hetruria; and thirdly, M. Marcellus, 
when he had vanquiſhed Viridomarus, king 
of the Gauls. 

Thoſe ſpoils were called Opima, which 
one general took from the other in battle, 

He is alſo named Olympius from Olym- 
pus, the name of che maſter who taught 
him, and of the heaven wherein he re- 
ſides. 4 

The Greeks called him Lore (Soter) 
Servator, the Saviour, becauſe he delivered 
them from the Medes. 

He was likewiſe called Xemius, or Hoſ- 
pitalis; becauſe he was thought the author 
of the laws and cuſtoms concerning hoipi- 
tality. 


Uno, [Juno was the Queen of 
Heaven, both the ſiſter and wife of Jup1- 
ter; the daughter of Saturn and Ops; 
born in the ulavd Samos, where ſhe lived 
while ſhe continued a virgin. 

Juno became extremely jealous of Jupi- 
ter, and never ceaſed to perplex the chil- 
dren he had by his miſtreſſes. She was 
mother of Vulcan, Mars, and Hebe; the 
was allo called Lucina, and prefided over 
marriages and births; and is repreſented 
in a chariot drawn by peacocks, with a 
ſcepter in her right hand, and a crown on 
her head: her perſon was auguſt, her car- 
riage noble, and her dreſs elegant and 
neat. 

Iris, the daughter of Thaumas and Elec- 

ra, was ſervant and peculiar meſſenger of 
A 2 Juno. 
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Juno, Becauſe of her ſwiftneſs, ſhe is 
painted with wings, fitting on a rainbow. 
It was her office to unlooſe the ſouls of 


dying women from the chains of the 
body. 


6. Aror ro. Apollo is deſcribed as a 
beardleſs youth, with long hair, crowned 
with laurel, and ſhining in an embroidered 
veſiment; helding a bew and arrows in his 
right hand, aud a harp in the left. Some- 
times he is ſeen with a ſhield in the one 
hand, and the Graces in the other. The 
power of this god is threefold; in hea- 
ven, where he is called Sol; in earth, 
where he is named Liber Pater; and in 
hell, wiere he is ſtiled Apollo. He ge- 
nerally is painted with a harp, ſhield, and 
arrows. | 

He was the ſon of Jupiter and Latona. 
His mother, who was the daughter of 
Cavs the Titan, conceived twins by Ju- 
piter : at which Juno being incenſed, fent 
the ſerpent Python againſt her; Latona, 
to avoid the intended miſchief, fled into the 
iſland Delos, where ſhe brought forth 
Apollo and Diana at the ſame birth. 

By the invention of phyſic, muſic, poe- 
try, and rhetoric, he deſervedly preſided 
over tlie Muſes. He alſo taught the arts 
of feretelling and archery ; by which he 
ſo much obliged mankind, that he was en- 
rolled in the number of the gods. 

He deſtroyed all the Cyclops, the 
ſorgers of Jupiter's thunderbolts, with his 
arrows, to revenge the death of his ſon 
AÆſculapius, whom Jupiter had killed with 
his thunder, becauſe, by the power of 
phyſic, he reſtored the dead to life again. 

He fell violently in love with the virgin 
Daphne, ſo famous for her modeſty. When 
he purſued her ſhe was changed into a 
laurel, the moſt chaſte of trees; which is 
never corrupted with the violence of heat 

or cold, but remains always flounthing, 
always pure. 

Apollo raiſed the walls of the city of 
Troy by the muſic of his harp alone; and 
was challenged by Marſyas, a proud mu- 
ſician ; but the god flayed him alive, be- 
cauſe he preſumed to contend with him in 
his ewn art, and afterwards turned him 
into a river. Alto when Midas, king 
ot Phrygia, fooliſhly determined the vic- 
tory to the god Pan, when Apollo and he 
ſang together, Apollo ſtretched his ears 
to the length and thape of afles ears. 

This gcd had many names, He is 
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called Cynthius, from the mountain C. 


thus in the iſland of Delos; from when, - 
Diana is alſo called Cynthia; and Delius hi 


from the ſame iſland, becauſe he was bon 
there. 

He is called Delphicus from the ciy ; 
Delphi in Bœotia, where he had the mg 


famous temple in the world. They fay, - 
that this famous oracle became dumb 3 
the birth of our Saviour; and when 1, WW 
uſtus deſired to know the reaſon of i, . 
ſilence, the oracle anſwered him, That, Med 
Judæa, a child was born, who was the Su. 2 
preme God, and had commanded him y pe 
depart, and return no more anſwers, 

He is called Pæan, either from allavins ac 
ſorrows, or from his exact {kill in hunting a 
wherefore he is armed with arrovys. an 

He is called Phœbus, from the ſwiftne; WW ex 
of his motion, or from his method of he. ſp 
ing by purging. ge 

He was named Pythius, not only fron Pc 
the ſerpent Python, which he had kill, co 
but likewiſe from aſking and conſulting; ta 
for none among the gods delivered me tr 
reſponſes than he; eſpecially in the ten m 
which he had at Delphi, to which all m. 
tions reſorted, ſo that it was called e al 
oracle of all the earth. Theſe orace n: 
were given out by a young virgin, calle T 
Pythia from 'Pythius, one of Apollo |: 
names. th 

w 

7. Sor. Sol, who enlightenet!: e hi 
world, is eſteemed the ſame as Ap hi 
He was the father of Phaeton by Clymere; al 
and, as a proof of his paternal affe 
promiſed to grant his fon whatever p. 
ſhould requeſt. The raſh youth aſkcd v0 al 
guidance of his chariot for one day: vi re 
in vain uſed every argument to (iu rc 
him from the enterprize; but hartz fo 
ſworn by the river Styx, an oath it vw h: 
unlawful for the gods to violate, uni 
linzly granted his requeſt, and gave Nv tc 
the receſſary inſtructions for his bew at 
viour. . 

Phaeton, tranſported with joy, mau ti 
the chariot, and beg21 to laſh ric 2008 a 
feeds ; but they, finding the ignorances h 
their new driver, ran through the air, 33 1: 
{>t both heaven and earth on fire. ju 
to prevent a total conflagration, 10 

Phaeton with thunder from his ci 2 
and plunged him into the river Yo. ! 
ſiſters, Phathuſa, Lampetie, and PE t 
and alſo Cycnus his fried c, 11m oGera Bl 
bewailed his death on the banks 0 . 
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fiver; and, by the pity of the gods, his 
ſiſters were changed into poplar trees, and 
his friend Cycnus into a ſwan. 


8. Mexcury. Mercury, ſon of Ju- 
iter and Maia, daughter of Atlas, was 
the god of eloquence and merchandize, 
and meſſenger of the gods. 

He is repreſented a yoang man, with a 


| cheerful countenance, an honeſt look, and 


bvely eyes; fair without paint, with wins - 
ed ſhoes and hat, and holding in his hand 
2 winged rod, bound about with two ſer- 

nts. | 

He had many remarkable qualities, on 
account of which they worſhipped him as 
ao0d. He is ſaid to have invented letters, 
and the uſe of them : 1t 15 evident, that he 
excelled in eloquence, and the faculty of 


ſpeaking ; and therefore was accounted the 


god of rhetoric and oratory. He 15 re- 
ported to have been the firſt inventor of 
contracts, weights, and meaſures : he alſo 
taught the arts of buying, ſelling, and 
traffic; and thence was called the god of 
merchants, and of gain, 

In the art of thieving he far exceeded 
all the ſharpers that ever have been, and is 
named the Prince and God of Tricking. 
The very day in which he was born, he 
ſtole away the cows of king Admetus, 
though attended by Apollo himſelf; who, 
while he complained of the theft, and bent 
his bow with an intent of revenge, found 
himſelf robbed of his quiver and arrows 


| alſo. 


He was a wonderful maſter at making 
peace; and pacified not only mortals, but 
alſo the gods themſelves, when they quar- 
relled. This faculty is ſignified by the 
rod which he holds in his hand, and which 
formerly he got from Apollo, to whom he 
had before given a harp. 

He had divers offices: the chief were, 
to carry the commands of Jupiter; alſo to 
attend perſons dying, to unlooſe their ſouls 
from the chains of che body, and carry 
them down to hell: likewiſe to revive, 


2 and replace into new bodies, thoſe that 


had already compleated their time in the 
Elyſian fields, 


9. Mars, Mars, the ſon of Jupiter 
and Juno, or, as is related by Ovid, of 
Juno only, who conceived him bs the 
touch of a flower fhewed her by F lora. 

Mars is the god of war, fierce in aſpect, 

Fram countenance, and terrible in dreſs: 

e ſits in a chariot drawn by two hories, 
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which are driven by a diſtracted woman. 
He is covered with armour, and brandiſhes 
a ſpear in his right hand. Sometimes 
he is repreſented fitting on horſeback, 
formidable with his whip and ſpear, 
with a cock near him, the emblem of 
watchfulneſs. | 

His ſervants are Fear and Terror. 
Diſcord alſo goes before in a tattered 

arment, and Clamour and Anger fol- 
ow him. 

Bellona, goddeſs of war, is the eompa- 
nion of Mars, or, according to others, 
his ſiſter or wife. She prepares for him 
his chariot and horſes, when he goes to 
battle. | 

His name, Mars, ſets forth the power 
and influence he has m war, where he 
preſides over the ſoldiers. 

He is called Gradivus, from his ſtate- 
lineſs in marching; or from his vigour in 
brandiſhing his ſpear. 

He is called Quirinus from Quris, or 
Quiris, figmfying a ſpear. This name 
was afterwards attributed to Romulus, who; 
with Remus, was eſteemed the fon of Mars; 
from whom the Romans were called Qui- 
rites; | 


10. Bacchus. Bacchus was ſon of 
Jupiter and Semele, and is ſaid to have 
been nouriſhed by Jupiter in his thigh on 
the death of his mother. As, ſoon as he 
was born, he was committed to the care 
of Silenus and the Nymphs, to be brought 
up; and, in reward for their ſervice, 
tae Nymphs were received into heaven, 
and there changed into ſtars called the 
Hyades. | 

Bacchus is a filthy, ſhameful, and immo- 
deſt god; with a body naked, red face, 
laſcivious look, ſwoln cheeks and belly, 
diſpirited wich luxury, and intoxicated 
with wine. i 

He is crowned with ivy and vine- leaves, 
and in his hand holds a thyrſus for a ſcep- 
ter. His chariot 1s drawn ſometimes by 
tygers and lions, ſometimes by lynxes 
and panthers : a drunken band of Satyrs, 
Demons, and Nymphs preſiding over the 
wine-preſſes, falries of the fountaine, and 
prieſteſſes, attend lim as his guard, and 
old Silenus, riding on an aſs, brings up 
the rear, 

Bacchus invented fo many things uſeful 
to mankind, eiher in finiſhing conroe 
verſes, building cues, enading laws, or 
obtaining vigories, that for tais reaſon 
he was admitted into the council of the 
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gods, by the joint ſuffrages of the whole 
world, | 

_ He firſt planted the vine and drank the 
juice of the grape; the tillage of the 
ground, and wn 121, Lugar are attributed 
to Bacchus: when he was king of Phco- 
nicia, he inſtructed his ſubjects in trade 
and navigation. He promoted ſociety 
amongſt men, and brought them over to 
religion and the knowledge of the gods. 

He ſubdued the Indians, and many 
other nations, and triumphed in a chariot 
drawn by tygers. Riding on an elephant, 
he traverſed Ægypt, Syria, Phrygia, and 
all the Eaſt, gained many and great victo- 
ries, and there erected pillas, as Hercules 
did in the Welt. 

He had various names: he was called 
Bromius, from the crackling of fire, and 
noiſe of thunder, that was heard when his 
mother was killed in the embraces of j u- 
piter, 

Bimater, becauſe he had two mothers. 

Evius, or Evous ; for in the war with 
the Giants, when Jupiter did not ſce 
Bacchus, he thought that he was killed ; 
and cried out, Alas, don! Or, becauſe 
when he found that Bacchus had over- 
come the Giants, by changing himſelf 
into a lion, he cried out again, Vell done, 
Son ! 
| Evan, from the acclamations of the 
Bacchantes, who were therefore called 
Evantes. 

Eleleus and Eleus, from the acclama- 
tion wherewith they animated the ſoldiers 
before the fight, or encouraged them in 
the battle itſelf. The ſame acclamation 
was alſo uſed in celebrating the Orgia, 
which were ſacrifices offered up to Bac- 
chus. 

lacchus was alſo one of the names 
given to Bacchus, from the noiſe which 
men when drunk make. 

Liber, and Liber Pater, from /ibero, as 
in Greek they call him *Excubio; [ Eleuthe- 

rios] the Deliverer. 

Alſo Lenæus, and Lyæus; for wine 
frees the mind from cares, and thoſe who 
have drank plentifully, ſpeak too often 
whatſoever comes into their minds. 


11. Minerva. Minerva, or Pallas, 
the goddeſs of wiſdom, war, arts, and 
ſciences, was the daughter of Jupiter ; 
who finding no likelihood of having chil- 
dren by Juno, it is ſaid, deſired Vulcan to 
ſtrike his forehead with his hammer; and, 
after chree months, he brought forth Mi- 
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nerva. She was called Minerva, as {oy 
ſay, from the threats of her ſtern and 
fierce look. Inſtead of a woman's dreſs, 


ſhe is arrayed in armour; wears a golden 


head-piece, and on it glittering creſts, 3 
brazen coat of mail covers her breaſt: 
ſhe brandiſhes a lance in her right hand, 
and in her left holds a ſhield, whereon i; 
painted the griefly head of Meduſa, one 
of the Gorgons, rough and formidahle 
with ſnakes. 

Upon the head of this goddeſs there 
was an olive crown, which is the ſymbol 
of peace; either becauſe war 1s only made 
that peace may follow; or becauſe ſhe 
taught men the uſe of that tree. 

There were five Minervas; but that 
one, to whom the reit are referred, wa 
deſcended of Jupiter. For he, as ſome 
ſay, finding that his wife was barren, 
through grief ſtruck his forehead, and 
brought forth Minerva. 

This goddeſs, like Veſta and Diana, 
was a perpetual virgin; and ſo great a 
lover of chaſtity, that ſhe deprived Tire. 
ſias of his eyes, becauſe he ſaw her bath. 
ing in the fountain of Helicon. 

Minerva was. the inventreſs of divers 
arts, eſpecially of ſpinning ; and therefore 
the diſtaff 1s aſcribed to her. 

The Athenians were much devoted to 
her worſhip ; and ſhe had been adored by 
that people before Athens itſelf was built, 
The Rhodians alſo paid great honour to 
this goddeſs. She was extremely jcalous 
leſt any one ſhould excel her in any art; 
and near her are placed divers mathema- 
tical inſtruments, as goddeſs of arts and 
ſciences. The cock and the owl are ſacred 
to her; the firſt being expreſſive of con- 
rage and watchfulneis, and the latter the 
emblem of caution and foreſight. 

Minerva repreſents wiſdom, that 1s, 
uſetul knowledge, joined with diſcreet 
practice; and comprehends the under- 
ſtanding of the moſt noble arts, together 
with all the virtues, but more eſpecially 
that of chaſtity. Her birth from ]upuer's 
head, is moſt certainly an emblem that all 
human arts and ſciences are the produc- 
tion of the mind of man, directed by ſu- 
perior wiſdom. 


12. Venus. Venus is ſaid to be the 
daughter of Jv»oiter and Dione. She s 
ſtyled the goddeſs of the Graces, Elo- 
quence, Beauty, Neatneſs, and Cheartul- 


neſs; in her countenance many cham | 


She 


abound, 
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She is cloathed with a purges mantle 
glittering with diamonds, and refulgent 
with a roſy crown ; ſhe breathes pleaſures, 
and flows in ſoftneſs. TWO Cupids at- 
tend at her ſides, the Graces ſtand round 
her, and the lovely Adonis follows after, 
gently holding up her train. Her chariot 
is of ivory, finely carved, beautifully 
inted and gilt, faſhioned in form of 
a ſhell, and drawn by ſwans, doves, and 
ſwallows, or ſometimes by ſparrows, as 
the directs, when ſhe pleaſes to mount it. 

She is faid to have iprung from 
the froth of the ſea; and, being laid 
in a ſhell, as it were in a cradle, to have 
been driven by Zephyrus upon the iſland 
of Cyprus, where the Horæ received her, 
cheriſhed her in their boſoms, educated, 
and adorned her; and when ſhe was grown 
up, they carried her into heaven, and pre- 
ſented her to the gods, who, being taken 
with her beauty, all ſtrove to marry her; 
but at laſt ſhe was betrothed to Vulcan, to 
whom afterwards ſhe was given in wed- 
lock, | 
The firſt of Venus's companions was 
Hymenæus, the god of marriage, and 
protector of virgins. Maids newly mar- 
ried offered ſacrifices to him, as allo to the 

oddeſs Concordia, 

: Cupid, the god of love, was the next 
of- Venus's companions. She alſo pat- 
honately loved Adonis, a beautiful youth, 

The poets ſpeak of two Cupids ; one 
of which 15 an ingenious youth, the ſon of 
jupiter and Venus, a celeſtial deity ; the 
other a debauchee, ſon of Nox and Ere- 
bus, whoſe companions are Drunkenneſs, 
PR, Enmity, Contention, and other 
plagues of that kind. 

The Graces, called Charitics, were three 
ſiſters, daughters of Jupiter and Eury- 
nome, or Venus. — Theſe will be more 
particularly mentioned in a future place. 

Venus was worſhipped under various 
names: Cypris and Cypria, Cytheris and 
Cytherea, from the iſlands of Cyprus and 
hah whither ſhe was firſt carried in a 
ea ſhell, 

Erycina, from the mountain Eryx, in 
the iſland of Sicily; upon which Eneas 
built a ſplendid and famous temple to her 
honour, becauſe ſhe was his mother. 

Idalia and Acidalia, from the mountain 
Idalus, in the ifland Cyprus, and the 
fountain Acidalius, in Bœotia. 

Marina, becauſe ſhe was born of the ſea, 
and begotten of the froth of the waters. 

From thence ſhe is called Aphroditis and 


Anadyomone, that is, emerging out of the 
waters, as Apelles painted her. 

She 1s called Paphia, from the city 
Paphos 1n the iſland of Cyprus, where they 
ſacrificed flowers and — Rcents to her: 
alſo the Leſbian Queen, from Leſbos, in 
the ſame iſland. 

On a diſpute at a feaſt of the gods, be- 
tween Juno, Pallas, and Venus, for the 

re-eminence of beauty, Jupiter, not be- 
ing able to bring them to an agreement, 
referred the deciſion to Paris, a ſhepherd 
on Moauat Ida, with direction that a gold- 
en apple ſhould be given to the faireſt, 
Paris determined the prize in favour of 
Venus, and afligned to her the golden re- 
ward. Venus, in return for this ſingular 
regard to her, promiſed Paris Helena, 
the faireſt beauty in the world. Paris 
{ſailed into Greece with a great fleet, and 
brought away Helen, who had been be- 
trothed to Menelaus, king of Sparta; but 
he being then abſent, Paris carried her 
away with him to Troy, which brought on 
the famous ſiege of that city, as is related 
in the Grecian Hiſtory. 


[Theſe were the principal, or firſt claſs 
of Deities in the Heathen Mythology; 
the Dii Majores, to whom the higheſt de- 
gree of worſhip was paid; as it was uni- 
verſally imagined, that theſe Deities were 
more eminently employed in the govern- 
ment of the world, and preſided over the 
immediate concerns of mankind. 

Vulcan, Neptune, Pluto, and ſome 
others, are alſo eſteemed principal Dei- 
ties; but mention will be made of theſe 
as they occur in the ſeveral orders or 
ranks cf Terreitrial, Marine, and Infer- 
nal Deities, ] 


I.  eRESCTRIATL. 


1. Tiran. Titan, the elder brother 
of Saturn, though not a god, claims the 
firſt place, being the elder ſon of Cœlus 
and Terra; and, on an agreement with 
Jupiter his younger brother, he yielded to 
him his birthright, as 15 before mentioned. 
His ſons were the Giants, called from 
him Titans. 


2. VESTA. Veſta, the eldeſt of all the 
goddeſſes, the mother of Saturn, and the 
wife of Cœlus, is repreſented as a matron 
ſitting and holding a drum. She is not 
reckoned among the Celeſtials, ſne being 
the Earth berielf. Veſta is her name 
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from cloathing, becauſe the earth is cloathed 
with plants and fruits. She ſits, becauſe the 
earth being immoveable, reſts in the loweſt 

art of the world. She carries a drum, 
volts the earth contains the boiſterous 
winds in its boſom. 

Her head is alſo ſurrounded with divers 
flowers and plants, voluntarily weaving 
themſelves into a crown, while animals of 
every kind play about, and fawn — 
her. By reaſon the earth is round, Veſta's 
temple at Rome was built round; and they 
ſay, that her image was orbicular in ſome 
places. 

It is no wonder that the firſt oblations 
were offered to her, ſince all the ſacri- 

fices ſpring from the earth; and the 
Greeks both began and concluded all ſa- 
crifices with this goddeſs, 


* 


3. VUuLcan. Vulcan, the huſband of 
Venus, was ſon of Jupiter and Juno (ſome 
ſay of Juno only); but, being born de- 
formed, he was caſt down from heaven by 
Jupiter as ſoon as he was born, and in the 
fall broke his leg. He was the god of ſub- 
terraneous hires, and preſided over metals. 

He firſt made his addreſſes to Minerva, 
and was refuſed by her: he afterwards 
married Venus, but that goddeſs diſre- 
garded him for his deformity. 

Vulcan made the chariot of the ſun, and 
ſupplied Jupiter with thunder : he fixed his 
forges on mount Acna, but chiefly in the 
iſland Lemnos, where he worked for the 
gods, and taught the natives the art of 
working iron by fire, His forgemen were 
the Cyclops, who are repreſented as hav- 
ing only one eye, in the middle of their 
foreheads. Apollo, it is ſaid, flew them 
all, for having forged ' the thunder with 
which Jupiter ſtruck Aſculapius, the god 
of phyſic. The principal temple of Vul- 
can was on mount Ætna; and he is paint- 
ed with a hat of blue colour, the ſymbol 
of fire. 

He was called Mulciber, or Multifer, 
from his ſoftening and polithing iron. 


4. Fanvs. 2 was the ſon of Ca&lus 
and Hecate. He had a double face and 
forehead in one and the ſame head; hence 
he was called the two-faced God; and 
therefore is ſaid to ſee things placed be- 
hind his back, as well as before his face, 
In his right hand he holds a key, and in 
his left a rod; and beneath his feet are 
twelve altars. 


He had ſeveral temples built and de- 
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ſides, ſhe ſent the ſerpent Python to perſe- 


. ghoſts and ſpirits, by her power and ad- 


dicated to him, ſome of which had doyy, 
doors, others four gates; becauſe he yy, 
ſometimes repreſented with four face;, 

It was a cuſtom among the Reman, 
that, in his temple, the conſuls were i. 
augurated, and from thence ſaid to Open 
the year on the kalends of January, whey 
new laurel was put on the ſtatue of the god. 
The temple of Janus was held in prex 
veneration by the Romans, and was key 
open m the time of war, and ſhut in the 
time of peace; and it is remarkable, th, 
within the ſpace of ſeven hundred year, 
this temple was ſhut only thrice: once by 
Numa; afterwards by the conſuls Marcy 
Attilius and Titus Manlius, after a league 
ſtruck up with the Carthaginians; and, 
laſtly, by Auguſtus, after the victory df 
Actium. | 


5. LaTona. Latona was the daughter 
of Phœbe, and Cœus the Titan; whom, 
for her 1 beauty, Jupiter loved and de. 
flowered. 

When Juno perceived her with child, 
ſhe caſt her out of heaven to the earth, 
having firſt obliged Terra to twear, that 
ſhe would not give her any where an habi- 
tation to bring forth her young: and be- 


cute the harlot all over the world. But in 
vain ; for in the iſland Delos, under a palm 
or an olive- tree, Latona brought ford 
Diana and Apollo. 


6. Diana, Diana, goddeſs of hunting, 
was the daughter of Ceres and Jupiter, and 
ſiſter of Apollo. She is uſually painted in 
a hunting habit, with a bow in her hand, a 
quiver full of arrows hanging down from 
her ſhoulders, and her breaſt covered with 
the ſkin of a deer: ſhe was the goddeſs of 
hunting and chaſtity. 

She has three different names, and 4 
many offices: in the heavens ſhe is called 
Luna and Phœbe, on the earth Diana. and 
in hell Hecate. In the heavens ſhe enlight- 
ens all things by her rays; on the earth ſh 
ſubdues all the wild beaſts by her bow and 
darts; and in hell keeps in ſubjection tie 


thority. 
Diana was expoſed by her mother in the 
ſtreets, and was nouriſhed by ſhepherds; 
for which reaſon, ſhe was worſhipped in tat 
ſtreets, and her ſtatue uſually ſet before the 

doors of the houſes. 
Many temples were erected to this god- 
deſs, of which, that of Epheſus 1 
CNKh 


men eat only acorns, 


chief. The woods, 1 and foreſts, were 


alſo conſecrated to her. 


Actæon, grandſon of Cadmus, a famous 
hunter, intruding himſelf into the pri- 
vacy of Diana, whilſt ſhe was bathing in 
a fountain, the goddeſs changed him into a 


ſtag, and he was devoured by his dogs. 


7. AURORA. Aurora was the daughter 
of Terra and Titan, the ſiſter of the ſun and 
moon, and mother of all the ſtars. 

She fits high in a golden chariot, drawn 
by white horſes. She was much taken 
with the love of Cephalus, a very beautiful 
youth; and when ſhe could by no perſuaſion 
move him to violate his faith, plighted to 
his wife Procris, daughter of the king of 
Athens, ſhe carried hum up into heaven by 
force. 

Aurora, being alſo charmed with the 
ſingular beauty of Lithonus, ſon of La- 
omedon, and brother of Priamus, carried 
him up into heaven, joined him to herſelf 


in wedlock, and from the Fates ob- 


tained immortality for him inſtead of a 
portion. | 

Memnon was the ſon of this marriage, 
who, when he came to Troy, to bring aſ- 
ſiſtance to Priamus, fighting in a ſingle com- 
bat with Achilles, was ſlain. 


8. Ceres. Ceres is repreſented as a 
lady, tall in ſtature, venerable with majeſty, 
beautifhed with yellow hair, and crowned 
with a turban compoſed of the ears of corn. 
She holds in her right hand a burning torch, 
and, in her left, a handful of poppies and 
ears of corn. | 

She was daughter of Saturn and Ops, 
and of ſo great beauty, that ſhe drew the 
gods into the love and admiration of her 
perſon. | 
dhe firſt invented and taught the art of 
tilling the earth, of ſowing pulſe and corn, 
and of making bread ; whereas before 
As ſoon as agricul- 
ture was introduced, and men began to 
contend about the limits of thoſe fields, 
which before were common and unculti- 
2 8 enacted laws, and determined 
the rights and properties of each perſon 
when diſputes Rea K 

Ceres is beautiful, becauſe the earth, 
which ſhe reſembles, gives a very delight- 
ful and beautiful ſpectacle to beholders : 
eſpecially when it is arrayed with plants, 


diverſiſied with trees, adorned with flowers, 


enriched with fruits, and covered with green 
erbs ; when it diſplays the honours of the 
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Spring, and pours forth the gifts of Autumn 
with a bountiful hand. 

She holds a lighted torch, becauſe when 
Proſerpine vas itolen away by Pluto, the - 
lighted torches. with the flames of mount 
Etna, and with them ſought her daughter 
through the whole world. She alſo carries 
poppies, becauſe when ſpent with grief, and 
could not obtain the leaſt reſt or tleep, Ju- 
piter gave her poppies to eat, which plant, 
they ſay, has a power of creating fleep and 
forgetfulneſs. 

Among various nations, the firſt fruits 
of the earth were offered to Ceres, as god- 
deſs of corn and agriculture; and the Ce- 
realia, or Myſteries inſtituted in honour of 
Ceres, both in Greece and Sicily, were of 
two ſorts: the greater, or chief, were pe- 
culiar to Ceres, and called Eleuſinia, from 
Eleuſis, a city of Attica; and, in the leſſer, 


ſacrifices were made allo to P roſerpine. 


In theſe feazs, the votaries ran through 
the public ſtreets with great noiſe ard la- 
mentation, carrying lighted torches in their 
hands, in repreſentation ct the ſearch made 
by Ceres after her daughter, when ſtolen 
by Pluto. 


H. MIA nt 


1. NEPÞTUNE. Neptune was the ſon of 
Saturn and Ops, and brother of jupiter and 
Pluto. His mother preſerved him from 
the devouring jaws of his father, who eat 
up all the male children, and conveyed him 
to ſhepherds to be brought up, as is before 
mentioned. In the diviſion ot his father's 
dominions by Jupiter, the empire of the 
ſea was allotted to Neptune. 

He having joined with Apollo in a cen- 
ſpiracy againit Jupiter, they were both 
driven from heaven; and, by Jupiter”s 
command, forced to ſerve Laomedon in 
building the walls of Troy. Neptune, not 
receiving the reward of jus ſervice, ſent a 
ſea-moniter on the coaſts, which ravaged 
the country. 

Neptune afterwards became charmed 
with the beauty of Amphitrite, and lon 
bore her diſdain; at laſt, by the aſſiſtance 
of a Dolphin, and the power of flattery, he 
drew her into marriage. Neptune, as an 
acknowledgment for this kindneſs, placed 
the dolphin among the ſtars, and he became 
2 conſtellation. 

As to the actions of this god; the poets 
ſay, that in a diſpute with Minerva, who 
ſhould give a name to Athens, the capital 
city of Greece, he {truck the ground with 
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his trident, and produced a horſe ; for which tune. In the diviſion of his father's king. 
reaſon the Athenians ſacrificed to him that dom, when he was. dethroned by Jupites 
animal. Neptune was called Poſeidon by Pluto had the weſtern parts aſſigned to him. 
the Greeks: the Romans gave him alſo the which gave riſe to the poetical fable, d 
name of Conſus, and ereted an altar to he was the god of hell. 
him in the circus of Rome. The Circenſian Theſe internal kingdoms are attributed 
games, or horſe-races, inſtituted in honour to him, not only becaule the weſtern part 
of him, were, from this name, called Con- of the world fell to him by lot; but al 
ſualia. In theſe games, which were cele- becauſe he introduced the ule of burying 
brated in the months of February and and funeral obſcquies: hence he is be. 
July, the rape of the Sabine virgins was leved to exerciſe a ſovereignty over the 
repreſented. dead, He ſits on a dark throne, holding 

Neptune is eſteemed governor of the a Key inſtead of a ſcepter, and wearing 2 

ſea, and father of the rivers and fountains. crown of ebony. Sometimes he 15 crowned 
He is repreſented riding on the ſea in a car, with a diadem, ſometimes with cypreſs, 
in the form of a ſhell, drawn by ſea-horſes, and ſometimes with the daffodil, which 
receded by Tritons. He holds a trident flower Proſerpine was gathering when he 
in his hand, as an emblem of his ſovereign- ſtole her away. te is called Dis by the 
ty, and is attended by the younger Tritons, Latins, and Hades by the Greeks, which 
and ſea-nymphs. laſt figmifies dark and gloomy. His horſc; 
and chariot are of a black colour; and 
The other PRITIES are, himſelf is often painted with a rod in his 

1. Oceanus, a marine deity, deſcended hand for a ſcepter, and covered with a 
from Cœlus and Veſta; and by the an- head-piece, 
cients was called, not only the father of ri- 
vers, but alſo of animals, and of the gods 2. ProservPiNe. Proferpine is queen 
themſelves. of hell, the infernal Juno, and wife of 

2. Thetis, goddeſs of the ſea, wife of Pluto. She was daughter of Jupiter and 
Oceanus, by whom ſhe is ſaid to have had Ceres. 
many ſons; the chief of whom was Ne- When none of the goddeſſes would 
reus, who dwelt in the Egean ſea, and by marry Pluto, becauſe of his deformity, tue 
has wite Doris had fifty daughters, called god being vexed that he was deſpiſed, and 
from him Nereides. Thetis is repreſented forced to live a ſingle life, in a rage mount- 
fitting in a chariot, in the form of a thell, ed his chariot, and ſuddenly ſprung up 
drawn by dolphins, from a den in Sicily amongſt a company 

3. Amphitrite, daughter of Oceanus and ofgvery beautiful virgins, who were ga- 
Doris, goddeſs of the ſea, and wife of Nep- thering flowers in the fields of Enna. Pluto, 
tune. She is by the poets frequently taken inflamed with the love of Proſerpine, car- 
for the ſea itſelf, and by ſome writers, ried her off with him, and ſunk into the 
'Thetis and Amphitrite are ſaid to be the earth, not far from Syracuſe, where ſud— 
ſame perſon. denly a lake aroſe. 

4. Triton, the ſon of Neptune and Am- The nymphs, her companicns, being 
phitrite, was alſo his companion and trum- ſtruck with terror, acquainted her moclier 
peter. In the upper part of his body he with the loſs of her daughter. Ceres, vii! 
bears the reſemblance of a man, and of a lighted torches from Mount tna, long 
fiſh in the lower part. Moſt of the ſea-gods ſought her in vain: but at laſt, being in- 
from him are called Tritons. formed by the nymph Arethuſa, that ſie 

5. The Syrens were inhabitants of the was ſtolen by Pluto, ſhe went down into 
ſea. They had faces of women, but the hell, where ſhe found Proſerpine queen of 
bodies of flying fiſh. Their names were thoſe dark dominions. The enraged mo- 
Parthenope, Ligza, and Leucoſia. Theſe ther complained to Jupiter of the violence 
dwelt near the coaſt of Sicily, and drew to offered to her daughter by his brother Plu- 
them all paſſengers by the ſweetneſs of their to. Jupiter promiſed that ſhe ſhould re- 
ſinging, and then devoured them. turn to the earth, provided ſhe had eat no- 

thing in hell: hereupon Ceres went down 
? rejoicing ; and Proſerpine was returning 
ow 1 „ with „Aer, when 2 declared, 

1. Pro. Pluto, ſon of Saturn and that he ſaw Proſerpine eat ſome grains of 
Rhea, and brother of Jupiter and Nep- a pomegranate which ſhe gathered in Plu- 
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to's orchard: by this diſcovery her return 
was ſtopped. The mother, incenſed at 
this intelligence, changed Aſcalaphus into 
an owl; and, by her :mporcunate intreaty, 
extorted from Jupiter, that Proſerpine 
ſhould hve one hait of the year with her, 
and the reſt of the time with her huſband 
Pluto. Proferpine afterwards ſo loved this 
diſagreeable huſband, that ihe became jea- 
jous of him, and changed his miſtreſs Men- 
tha into the herb named Mint. 


The other DEITIEs are, 


1. Platus, either from the aſſinity of the 
name, or that both were gods of riches, is 
frequently joined to Pluto. He was ſaid 
to be blind, void of judgment, and of a na- 
ture quite timorous, all which qualities de- 
note ſome peculiar property of this god: 
blind, and void of judgment, in the unequal 
diſtribution of riches, as he frequently 
paſſes by good men, whilſt the wicked are 
loaded with wealth; and timorous, by rea- 
ſon the rich are conſtantly in tear, and 
watch over their treafures with great care 
and anxiety. 

2. Nox, goddeis of darkneis, is the moſt 
ancient of ail the goddeſſes. She married 
the river Erebus in hell, by hom the had 


many daughters. Nox is painted in black 


robes beſet with ſtars. 

3. Char, the fon of Erebus and Nox, 
15 tae ferryman of hell. He is repreſented 
by the poets as a terrible, grim, dirty old 
fellow. According to the fable, he at- 
tended with his boat, and, for a ſmall piece 
of money, carried over the river Styx the 
fouls of the dead; yet not all promiſcu- 
ouſly, but only thoſe whoſe bodies were 
committed to the grave; for the unburied 
ſhades wandered about the ſhores an hun- 
dred years, and then were admitted into the 
boat, and ferried over the lake. 

4. The Ciauts or Titans were at firſt 
inhabitants of the carth; who, truſting to 
their great ſtature and ſtrength, waged war 
againſt Jupiter, and attempted to dethrone 
him froin the poſſeſſion of heaven. In this 
battle, they heaped up mountains upon 
mountains, and from thence darted trees of 
fire into heaven. They hurled alſo prodi- 
gious ſtones: and ſolid rocks, which falling 
agam upon the earth, or in the ſea, became 
mountains or iſlands: but being unſugceſsful 


in their attempt, and deſtroyed by the thun- 


der of Jupiter, with the aſſiſtance of the 
other gods, they were driven from the earth 
and caſt into hell. 

5. The Fates were three in number, 


daughters of Erebus and Nox. Theſe 
were ſaid to preſide over time paſt, preſent, 
and to come. 'Their names are Clotho, 
Lachzfis, and Atropos. Their office is to 
ſuperintend the thread of life; Clotho holds 
the diſtaff, and draws the thread, Lacheſis 
turns the ſpindle, and Atropos cuts the 
thread with her ſciflars; that is, the firſt 


calls us into life, the ſecond determines our 


lot and condition, and the third finiſhes our 
life. 

6. The Furies, or Eumenides, were 
daughters of Nox and Acheron. They 
were three, namely, Alecto, Megæra, Ti- 
{yphone : their abode was in hell, to tor- 
ment the wicked; they were armed with 
blazing torches, and ſurrounded with ſnakes, 
and other inſtruments of horror. 


The RI VERS HELL vere, 


1. Acheron, Son of Sol and Terra. He 
ſupplied the Titans with water when 
they waged war againſt Jupiter; who, 
for this reaſon, changed him into a ri- 
ver, and caſt him into hell. The wa- 
ters of this river are extremely muddy 
and bitter. 

2. Styx, the principal river of hell; and 
held in ſo great veneration by the gods, 
that whoever broke the oath he had once 
made by this river, was deprived of his di- 
vinity for one hundred years. 

3. Cocytus. This river is increaſed by 
the tears of the wicked ; and flows with a 
lamentable noiſe, imitating the damned. 

4. Phlegethcea., This river ſwells with 
fhery waves, and rolls ſtreams of fire. The 
ſouls of the dead, having paſſed over theſe 
rivers, are carried to Pluto's palace. 

5. Leibe is à river in hell. If the 
ghoſts of the dead drink the waters of 
this river, they are ſaid to loſe the re- 
membrance of all that had paſſed in this 
world. 


[It may here be very properly obſerved, 
that theſe infernal regions, the reiidence of 
Pluto, are ſaid to be a ſubterraneous ca- 
vern, whither the ſhades or ſouls of mortals 
deſcended, and were judged by Minos, 
Aacus, and Rhadamanthus, appointed by 
Pluto judges of hell. This place contained 
Tartarus, the abode of the unhappy ; alſo 
Elyſium, the abode of thoſe that had lived 
well. Cerberus, a dog with three heads, 
was door-keeper, and covered with ſer- 
pents, always waited at the infernal gate, 
to prevent mortals from entering, or the 
manues or ſhades from going out. Charon, 

as 
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as is faid before, was ferryman of hell, and 
conducted the departed ſouls to the tri- 
bunal of Minos. The Harpies, or birds 
of prey, were alſo inhabitants of hell. 
Theſe were indifferently called Furiæ, 
Ocypete, and Lamiæ; and were inſtru- 
ments in the hands of the gods to raiſe 


wars in the world, and diſturb the peace 
of mankind.] 


Fable relates two remarkable puniſh- 
ments in hell. 1. Ixion, for attempting to 
ſeduce Juno, was by Jupiter caſt into hell, 
and condemned to be chained to a wheel, 
which continually whirled round. 2. Sy- 
fiphus, the fon of ᷑olus, was doomed in 
kell to roll a huge round ftone from the 
bottom to the top of a mountain, whence 
it immediately . This puniſh- 
ment was allotted him, becauſe he revealed 
the ſecrets of the gods, and diſcovered to 
Aſopus the place where Jupiter had con- 
cealed his daughter Ægina. 


IxFERIOR DriTIEs. 


In the Heathen Mythology, there are 
many other deities or gods of inferior 
note, ſtyled Dii Miuores; and as theſe 
frequently occur in the writings of the 
poets, it 15 neceſſary to make brief men- 
tion of them. 


The Muss, daughters of Jupiter and 
Mnemoſyne, goddeſs of memory, were the 
reputed goddeſſes of the ſeveral arts and 
ſciences, and prefided over the feaſts and 
ſolemnities of the gods. They were the 
companions of Apollo, and inhabited with 
him chiefly on the hills of Parnaſſus, He- 
hcon, and Pindus. The Hippocrene, and 
other fountains at the foot of Parnaſſus, 
were ſacred to them; as were alſo the 
palm- tree and the laurel. They are re- 
preſented young and very handſome, and 
are nine in number. 

1. Clio is ſaid to be the chief muſe. She 
derives her name from glory and renown. 
She preſided over hiſtory, and is ſaid to be 
the inventreſs of the lute. 

2. Calliope, ſo called from the ſweetneſs 
of her voice. She preſided over eloquence 
and heroic poeſy. | 

3. Erate, or the Lovely. She preſided 
over lyric poetry. | 

4. Thalia, from the gaiety and plea- 
ſantry of her ſongs, called the Flouriſh- 
ing Maid. Sie invented comedy and ge- 
ometry. 

5. Meipomene was the muſe of the ſtage. 


She prefided over tragedy, and melancholy 
ſubjects. 

6. Terpffebord or the Jovial. She pre. 
ſided over muſic and dancing. 

7. Euterpe, ſo called becauſe ſhe impart 
joy. She invented the flute, and preſided 
over muſic: ſhe is alſo ſaid to be the pa. 
troneſs of logic. 

8. Polyhynnia, ſo ea'l:4 from multipli. 
city of ſongs. She is ſaid to excel in me. 
mory, and preſide over hiſtory. 

9. Urania, or, the Celeſtial Muſe. She 
prelided over divine poeſy, and is ſaid to be 
the inventreſs of aſtronomy. 

The Muſes are diſtinguiſhed by ma{s, 
lyres, garlands, globes, and other emblems, 
expreſſive of their different offices or ac. 
compliſhments. 

PEGasvus, the famous horſe of ancient 
fable, was an attendant on Apollo and the 
Muſes ; he inhabited the hills of Parnaſſus, 
Helicon, and other mountains. He is ſaid 
to be ſprung from the blood of Meduſa, 
killed by Perſeus, and is repreſented by the 
poets with wings to his fides, expreſſive of 
the flights and elevation of the mind in 
poetry. When Perſeus cut off the. head 
of Meduſa, the horſe Pegaſus ſtruck the 
ground with his foot ; upon which, at the 
bottom of the hill, a fountain aroſe named 
Hippocrene. This fountain was ſacred to 
Apollo and the Muſes. 

The Graces, called alſo Charities, 
were three ſiſters, daughters of Jupiter and 
Eurynome, or Venus. The firſt was named 


. from her chearfulneſs; the ſecond 
T 


alia from her perpetual verdure; and 
the third Euphroſyne, from delight. They 
were companions of the Muſes and Mer- 
cury, and attendants on Venus. "They are 
repreſented with pleaſing countenances and 
naked, to denote that our actions ſhould be 
free and candid, not covered over with 
diſſimulation or deceit, A chain binds 
their arms together, to expreſs that the 
link of love and harmony ſhould be united 
and unbroken. 

THEMIs, ASTREA, and NEMEs15, 
were three goddeſſes: the firſt of law and 
peace; the ſecond of juſtice; and the third, 
a rewarder of virtue, and puniſher of 
vice. | | 

#01. us, god of the winds, and ſon of 
Jupiter and Aceſta. 

Mouus, fon of Nox and Somnus, and 
god of banter or jeſting. 

Pan, ſon of Mercury and Penelope, 
was the god of the woods and ſhepherds. 
He is repreſented half man, and half aut 
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with a lage pair of horns on his head, a 
crook in one hand, a pipe, compoſed of 
reeds, in the other. The Arcadians much 
admired his muſic, and paid him divine 
honours. The Romans alſo built a temple 
to Pan, at the foot of Mount Palatine, and 
his feaſts were called Lupercalia. Sylvanus 
and Faunus were alſo gods of the foreſts, 
from whom were deſcended the other rural 
deities, as Satyrs, Sylvans, Fauns, Nymphs, 
or Dryades, who were all inhabitants of 
the woods. 

pal Es is the goddeſs of the ſhepherds 
and paſture, and b ſome is called — 
Mater and Veſta. They offered to her 
milk and wafers of millet tor a good growth 
of paſture, Her feaſts, Palilia, were cele- 
brated about the eleventh or twelfth of the 
kalends of May, on which day Romulus 
founded tne city of Rome, 

FLORA, goddeſs of the ſpring and 
flowers, and wife of Zephyrus. She 15 
repreſented adorned with garlands, and 
near her is a baſket of flowers. Feromia 
is alſo counted the goddeſs of groves and 
orchards. 

Pomona was goddeſs of the gardens, 
and all fruit-trees and plants. She was be- 
loved of Vertumnus, as Ovid relates. 

PRIAP Us, ſon of Venus and Bacchus, 
an obſcene deity. He alſo preſided over 
gardens, | 

TERMINUS was a deity who preſided 
over the boundaries of lands, which were 
held ſo ſacred, that whoever removed a 
land- mark, or ploughed them up, was ſub- 


ject to death. On the laſt day of the year, 


the Romans offered ſacrifice to the god 
Terminus; and theſe feſtivals were called 
Terminalia. 

Curip, god of love, fon of Mars and 
Venus, is repreſented blind, with a bow in 


his hand, and a quiver of arrows on his 


ſhoulders, with which he wounds the hearts 
of lovers, 

HyMzenz Us, or Hymen, ſon of Apollo 
and Urania, or, as ſome ſay, of Bacchus 
and Venus. He is the god of marriage; 
and is repreſented under the figure of a 


young man, holding a torch in his hand, 
with a crown of roles, or ſweet marjorum, 


on his head. 


The PENATES and LA 16 were alſo 
deemed gods; the firſt preſided over pro- 


vinces and kingdoms, and the latter over 


houſes and particular families. The Lares 
alſo preſided over the highways; and they 
were wont to ſacrifice to theſe houſhold gods, 
frankincenſe, wine, bread, corn, and a cock; 


and, according to ſome writers, a lamb and 
a hog. 

The Ge n11 alſo were ſpirits, or deities, 
that preſided over all perſons and places. 
And indeed ſo great were the number 
of theſe inferior gods, that the ancient 
mythology furniſhed almoſt as many dei- 
ties as there are things in nature; for there 
was no part of the body, or action of life, 
but had a peculiar divinity, by whom it 
was ſaid to be immediately directed or 
protected. 

Zs8cuLlarivs, ſon of Apollo and the 
nymph Coronis, was the god of phyſic: he 
was ſlain by Jupiter with a thunderbolt 
forged by the Cyclops, on the complaint 
of Pluto, for raiſing the dead, or rather re- 
covering men, by his {kill in medicine, from 
their ſickneſs. He was worſhipped under 
the figure of a ſerpent; and ſometimes he 
is repreſented ſeated on a throne of gold 
and 1vory, with a long beard, holding a rod 
environed with a ſerpent, and a dog at his 
feet. 

The CycLoys, four in number, were 
ſons of Neptune and Amphitrite. They 
were ſervants to Vulcan, and had only one 
eye, placed in the middle of their fore- 
heads: they were ſlain by Apollo, in re- 
venge fer forging the thunderbolts with 
which Jupiter killed Æſculapius, as is be- 
fore related. They inhabited the iſland 
of Sicily; and, on account of their great 
ſtrength, were deemed giants by the poets. 

SILENUS was the foſter-father of Bac- 
chus. He is accounted the god of abſtruſe 
myſteries and knowledge. He is repre- 
ſented as a fat, old, drunken fellow, riding 
on an aſs, 


ECGYPTIAN DEITIES. 


Os1Rvus, Apis, and Scrapis, are differ- 
ent names of one and the ſame deitv, ſon 
of Jupiter by Niobe, and huſband to lo, 
daughter of !nachus and Iſmena. Jupiter 

ecame paſſionately in love with Jo; and, 
in order to purſue his unlawful paſſion, 
changed her into a cow. lo, to avoid the 
reſentment of Juno, fled into Egypt; and 
Oſirus, after he had reigned many years 
over the Argives in Peloponneſus, left his 
kingdom to his brother Egialus, and failed 
into Agypt to ſeek new dominions. He 
there married Io, who was alſo named 
Ifis ; and, obtaining the government, they 
taught the Agyptians huſbandry, alſo 
every other uſeful art and ſcience, and 

overned with great wiſdom and equity, 

Ouris, having conferred the greateſt 

. 
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benefits on his own ſubje&ts, committed 
the regency of his kingdom to Iſis; and, 
with a large body of forces, ſet out in 
order to civilize the reſt of mankind. 
This he performed more by the power of 
perſuaſion, and the ſoothing arts of muſic 
and poetry, than by the terror of his arms. 
He marched hrit into Ethiopia, thence to 
Arabia and India; and, returning to E- 
gypt, was ſlam by his brother Typhon, 
and buried at Memphis, the chief city of 
Hg ypt. 

Iſis afterwards vanquiſhed Typhon, 
reigned happily in Egypt to her death, 

was alſo buried at Memphis. 

Orvus, ſon of Ofiris and Iſis, ſucceed- 
ed to the government. The Egyptians 
deemed him the protector of the river 
Nile, the averter of evils, governor of the 
world, and the author of plenty. 

Theſe deities of the Ægyptians were 
held in the greateſt veneration, "Temples 
were erected, and divine honours paid to 
Oſiris under the figure of an ox; and the 
prieſteſſes of Iſis ſacrificed to that goddeſs 
under different ſhapes, according to the 
purpoſes for which they were intended. 
And, as fable is ſaid to take its origin 
from the Egyptians, it will appear, from 
their intercourſe with. the Jews. long re- 
fident in Egypt, that a mixture of true 
religion and error increaſed that falſe wor- 
ſhip, which firſt prevailed in that country, 
and afterwards ſpread into Rome, and the 
more diſtant parts of the world. Theſe 
gods of the Ægyptians were worſhipped 
under various names and characters, ac- 
cording to the prevailing opinion of dif- 
ferent countries, or ſome other incident. 
Thus, according to Herodotus, Ofiris and 
Bacchus are the ſame ; according to Dio- 
dorus the hiſtorian, Oſiris is Sol, Jupiter, 
&c. and Plutarch ſays, Oſiris, Serapis, and 
Apis of the Egyptians, are Pluto, Ocea- 
nus, &c. in the Roman mythology. 

Iſis is ſaid to be the ſame with the Ro- 
man Cybele, Ceres, Minerva, Luna, &c. 
and was called the mother of the gods. 
Orus alſo was the ſymbol of light, and 
was figured as a winged boy. He was 
named the Hermes of the Greeks, and the 
Apollo and Cupid of the Romans. 

Both in Ægypt and Rome, each deity 
had his peculiar temple, where the moſt 
ſolemn ſacrifices were made to them, ac- 
cording to the prevailing notion of their 
power and influence. The worſhip of 
theſe gods ſo far prevailed among the 
Romans, that they exected to their honour 
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a public edifice named the Pantheon, in 
which, as a general repoſitory, were placed 
the ſtatues of their ſeveral deities, with 
their reſpective ſymbols : Jupiter was diſ. 
tinguiſhed by a thunderbolt; Juno by 2 
crown ; Mars by a helmet; Apollo, or the 
Sun, by its beams; Diana, or the Moon, 
by a creſcent; Ceres by a cornucopia, or 
horn of plenty, or an car of corn ; Cupid 
by a bundle of arrows; Mercury by wingy 
on his feet, and a caduceus, or wand, in 
his hand; Bacchus by the ivy; Venus by 
the beauty of her perſon ; and the reit had 
the like diſtinguiſhing characters placed 
above their ſtatues, or in their hands, ac. 
cording to the received opinion of the 
people, or the ingenuity of the artiſt, 


OF ORACLES. 


The OracLEes of the ancients were 
deemed the predictions, myſterious decla- 
rations of the will of the gods: it may, 
with a kind of certainty, be admitted, that 
the natural bent of the miad of man to 
ſearch into futurity gave riſe to this inſti- 
tudon. 

To whatever cauſe, however, the origin 
may be aſcribed, the inſtitution of ora- 
cles became general, among the idola- 
trous nations, and increaſed over the face 
of the whole earth. Not to mention other 
nations, the oracles of the Ægyptians and 
Greeks were numerous, eſpecially of the 
latter people, at leaſt we have a more full 
account of them. The oracle of Dodona, 
a city of Epirus in Greece, was ſacred to 
Jupiter ; the oracle of Jupiter Hammond 
was alſo of ancient date, and famous m 
Lybia ; the oracle of Apollo at Heliopolis 
was of great note; the oracle alſo of 
Apollo at Delphi, if not the moſt ancient, 
was the moſt celebrated of all Greece, in- 
ſomuch that it was called the oracle of the 
whole earth. And, indeed, ſo eſtabliſhed 
was the credit of theſe oracular declara- 
tions, that the enacting laws, the reforma- 
tion of government, alſo peace or war, 
were not undertaken by ſtates or princes, 
but even in the more common concerns of 
life, no material buſineſs was entered upon 
without the ſanction of the oracle. Each 
oracle had its prieſt or prieſteſs, who deli- 
vered out the anſwers of the gods. Theſe 
anſwers, for the moſt part, were in verſe, 
and couched under ſuch myſterious terms, 
that they admitted of a double interpreta- 
tion; inſomuch, that whether the predic- 
tion was completed, or the expectation of 
the ſupplicant diſappointed, the * 
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clear from blame. The oracle of Apollo 
at Delphos, _ in the greateit reputa- 
tion, was reſorted to from all parts. 'The 
prieſteſs of Apollo was named Pythia, 
from the ſerpent Python, killed by that 
as is before mentioned. The offer- 
ings to the gods on theſe applications were 
liberal, according to the ability, or the 
importance of the anſwer required by the 
ſapplicant 3 and, it is ſaid, the temple and 
city of Delphos eſpecially, was, by theie 
means, filled with immenſe treaſure. | 

The principal oracle of the A:gyptians 
was at Memphis, a royal city of Egypt, 
where they erected an altar, and worſhip- 
ped their god Apis, under the figure of an 
ox. His wife Iſis had alſo worſhip, and 
her prieſts were called Iſiaci. 

The SYBILLINE ORACLES Were cer- 
tain women, whom the ancients believed to 
be endued with the gift of prophecy. They 
are ſaid to be ten in number, and were fa- 
mous in all lands. They had no fixed reſi- 
dence, but travelled into different countries, 
and delivered their predictions in verſe in 
the Greek tongue. One of theſe Sybils, 
named Erythrza, or Cumza, from Cuma, 
a City in the Ionian ſea, according to Vir- 
gil, came into Italy, and was held in the 


higheſt eſteem by the Romans, who con- 


ſulted the oracle of the Sybil on all occa- 


ſions that related to the welfare of the 
republic. 


AuGuky, or the art of divination by 
birds, the meteors of the heavens, or the 
entrails of beaſts, was held in the higheſt 
veneration by the idolatrous nations. The 
people of God, the Jews, were not free 
from idolatry in the time of Moſes ; and 
we read alſo in holy writ, that Saul, being 
vexed in ſpirit, applied to the ſeers, or 
perſons ſkilled in the knowledge of futu- 
rity. But not to go ſo far back, Romulus 
and Remus conſulted the Auguries before 
they built Rome; and the foundation of 
that city was determined by the flight of 
birds. Numa eſtabliſhed a college of Au- 
gurs, and confirmed his regulation of the 
Roman ſtate by their ſanction. It appears 
alſo, in the hiſtory of that people, that 
no national concern was entered upon, 
without firſt conſulting the Auguries; and, 
according to the propitious or bad omen, 
they made peace or war, and appointed 
magiſtrates. Indeed the Augurs, and their 
declarations, were held in ſo high regard 
by the Romans, that whoever contemned 
tem was accounted impious and pro- 


phane. 
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To conclude, divination, or the 
ſpirit of prediction, made a conſiderable 
part of the Pagan theology, eſpecially 
among the Romans, thoſe lords of the 
world, who fell into the general deluſion, 
and adopted almoſt all the gods of every 

people they ſubdued. | 


Of Fabulous Hiſtory. 


Notwithſtanding the origin of fable ſeems 
uncertain, and to be loſt in antiquity, it 
may be ſaid to take its riſe from truth, or 
ſacred hiſtory, And, in the foregoing re- 
lation of the Heathen deities, it is evident, 
many particulars correſpond with the hiſ- 
tory of the moſt early tranſactions, as they 
are recorded by Moſes in holy writ. The 
golden age of Saturn, the wars of the 
Giants, the deluge of Deucalion, and the 
repeopling of the earth, declare their ori- 
gin from divine truth, as received and 
delivered down by the patriarchs. 

On the confuſion of tongues at the build- 
ing of Babel, and the diſperſion of man- 
kind, the tradition of the patriarchs became 
ſubject to variation; and, as is obſerved by 
the learned Rollin, the change of habita- 
tion, and diverfity of language, open- 
ed the door of error, and introduced an 
alteration in worſhip, agreeable to the ſoil, 
or rather according to the humour, or 
ſome accidental event of the reſpective co- 
lonies. 

However confuſed and erroneous the 
genera] worſhip of man became, it is evi- 
dent, from every circumſtance, that, in the 
firſt ages of the world, mankind knew but 
one Deity, the SUPkEtME God, and Cre- 
ator of the univerſe; but afterivards, when 
men abandoned themſelves to vice, and, 
as is {aid in Scripture, „went a whoring 
« after their own inventions,“ and departed 
from the purity of their forefathers, their 
ideas of the Divinity became weakened, 
and inſtead of the worſhip of the only 
TRUE Gov, they ſubſtituted other deities, 
or objects of worſhip, more agreeable to 
the comprehenſion of their own depraved 
nature. Thus, by a mixture of truth and 
fable, one deity became productive of an- 
other, till at laſt the inventive fancy gra- 
dually gave life to every viſible object, 
both in the heavens, and on earth, Thus, 
« having changed the glory of the uncor- 
« ruptible God, into an image made like 
« corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beaſts, and creeping things, and 
ſerving the creature more than the Cre- 
& ator,” not only Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
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other falſe deities, but ſtars, rivers, and 
fountains, animals, reptiles, and plants, 
At length, 
great men and heroes, who excelled in any 
uſeful ſcience, or became famous by con- 
queſts, or a ſaperior conduct of life, by an 
eaſy tranſition from admiration to a ſuper- 
ſtitious reſpect, were deemed more than 
human, and had divine honours paid to 
them alſo under different names, in dif- 
ferent countries; or, probably, prompted 
by ambition, they aſſumed to themſelves 
the homage and adoration that was due 
only to the Divine Creator, the Al- 
mIicHTY LorD, and Governor of the 
world. This accounts for that multitude of 
deities, both in heaven and on earth, which 
makes the marvellous part of ancient fic- 
tion, and became the object of Pagan 
divinity, when the earth was overwhelmed 
with darkneſs, and, as is expreiled in hol 
writ, ͥ „the hearts of men went after their 
« idols.“ 

The fertile imagination of the poets, 
who celebrated the exploits of the ancient 
heroes, and expreſſed the common actions 
of life in figurative characters, joined to 
the extravagance of prieſts and orators in 
their e e on the living and the 
dead, greatly forwarded the work of fable: 
and in time, learning being obliterated, 
their writings were * upon as regiſters 
of facts. Thus the world, grown old in 
error, by the folly and credulity of man- 
kind, fiction got admiſſion into hiſtory, and 
vecame at laſt a neceſſary part in com- 
poſing the annals of the early ages of tlie 
world. G 

For this cauſe, an acquaintance with 
fabulous hiſtory, as is before obſerved, 1s 
become a neceſſary part of polite learning 
in the education of youth, and for the due 
underſtanding the Greek and Roman au- 
thors; alſo the paintings, ſtatues, and other 
monuments of antiquity, By this know- 
ledge, the tender mind will moreover be 
inſpired with an early abhorrence of the 
abſurd ceremonies and 1mpious tenets of 
the Heathen mythology ; and, at the ſame 
time, be impreſſed with the deepeſt ſenſe 
and veneration for the Chriſtian religion, 
the light of the Goſpel in CHRIS JESsus, 
who, in the fulneſs of time, through the 
tender mercies of God, diſpelled thoſe 
clouds of darkneſs, ignorance, and folly, 
which had long debaſed human nature, 
and ſpread over the face of the earth the 
greateſt and moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions, as 


is before related, and will farther appear 


from many incidents in the hiſtories of 
Greece and Rome. 


$ 237. Concerning the Neglect of Oratoric 
eee, ee =o Dr. TI 3 f 
LOTSONs Style.—T be Care of the ancient 
Orators with reſpect to Numerous Compoſe. 
tion, ſlated and recommended. In a Letter. 


The paſſage you quote is entirely in my 
ſentiments. I agree with that celebrated 
author and yourtilf, that our oratory is h 
no means in a ſtate of perfection; ml 
though it has much ſtrength and ſolidity, 
that it may yet be rendered far more po- 
liſhed and affecting. The growth, indeed, 
of eloquence, even in thoſe countrics where 
ſhe flouriſhed moſt, has ever been exceed. 
ingly flow. Athens had been in poſſeſſion 
of all the other polite improvements, long 
before her pretenſions to the perſuaſive 
arts were in any degree conſiderable; as 
the earlieſt orator of note among the Ro- 
mans did not appear ſooner than about a 
century before 'Tully. 

That great maſter of perſuaſion, taking 
notice oe this remarkavle circumſtance, 
aſſigns it as an evidence of the ſuperior dif- 
— of his favourite art. Poſſibly there 
may be ſome truth in the obſervation: but 
whatever the cauſe be, the fact, I believe, 
is undeniable. Accordingly eloquence has 
by no means made equal advances, in 
our own country, with her ſiſter arts; 
and though we have ſeen ſome excellent 
poets, and a few good painters, rife up 


amongſt us, yet I know not whether our 


nation can ſupply us with a ſingle orator 
of deſerved eminence. One cannot but be 
ſurpriſed at this, when it is conſidered, that 
we have a profeſſion ſet apart for the pur- 
poles of perſuaſion, and which not only 
affords the moſt animating and intereſting 
topics of rhetoric, but wherein a talent of 
this kind would prove the likelieſt, per- 
haps, of any other, to obtain thoſe ambi- 
tious prizes which were thought to contri- 
bute fo much to the ſucceſsful progreſs of 
ancient eloquence, | | 
Among the principal defects of our 
Engliſh orators, their general diſregard of 
harmony has, I think, been the leaſt ob- 
ſerved. It would be injuſtice indeed to 
deny that we have ſome performances of 
this kind amongſt us tolerably muſical: 
but it muſt be acknowledged at the fame 
time, that it is more the eftect of accident 
than deſign, and rather a proof of the 
power of our language, than of the art of 
Our orators. 
Dr. 
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Dr. Tillotſon, who is frequently men- 
tioned as having carried this ſpecies of 
eloquence to its higheſt perfection, ſeems 
to have had no ſort of notion of rhetorical 
numbers: and may I venture to add, 
without hazarding the imputation of an 
affected ſingularity, that I think no man 
had ever leſs pretenſions to genuine ora- 
tory than this celebrated preacher? If any 
thing could raiſe a flame of eloquence in 
the breaſt of an orator, there is no occaſion 
n which one ſhould imagine it would be 
more likely to break out, than in celebrat- 
ing departed merit: yet the two ſermons 
which he preached on the death of Mr. 
Gouge and Dr. W.haghgote, are as cold 
and languid perform as were ever, 
perhaps, produced upon Mh an animating 
ſubject. One cannot indeed but regret, 
that he, who abounds with ſuch noble and 
nerous ſeggiments, ſhould want the art 
of ſetting þ$ F with all the advantage 
they deſerveP the ſublime in morals 
ſhould not be At Med with a ſuitable ele- 
vation of langus The truth however 
18, his words are tly ill- choſen, and 
almoſt always ill- placed: his periods are 
both tedious and unharmonious; as his 
metaphors are generally mean, and often 
ridiculous. It were eaſy to produce num- 
berleſs inſtances in ſupport of this aſſer- 
tion. Thus, in his ſermon preached before 
queen Anne, when ſhe was princeſs of 
Denmark, he talks of ſqueezing a parable, 
thruſting religion by, driving a ſtrict bar- 
gain with God, ſharking ſhifts, &c. ; and, 
ipeaking of the day of judgment, he de- 
{cribes the world as cracking about our 
ears. I cannot however but acknowledge, 
in juſtice to the oratorical character of this 
molt valuable prelate, that there 1s a noble 
ſimplicity, in — few of his ſermons; as 


his excellent diſcourſe on fincerity deterves 


to be mentioned with particular applauſe. 
But to ſhow his deficiency in the article 
| am conlidering at preſent, the following 
ttricture will be ſutticient, among many 
others that might be cited to the fame 


purpoſe. One might be apt,” ſays he, 
+ £6 


to think, at firſt view, that this parable 
« was over-done, and wanted ſomething 
« of a due decorum; it being hardly cre- 
dible, that a man, after he had been to 
mercifully and generoully dealt withal, 
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c«c 


huge a debt fo freely forgiven, ſhould, 
wiullt the memory of ſo much mercy 
was freſh upon him, even in the very 
next moment handle his tcllov-fervait, 
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as upon his humble requeſt to have 10 


367 


« who had made the ſame humble requeſt 
« to him which he had done to his lord, 
with ſo much roughneſs and cruelty, for 
« ſo inconſiderable a ſum.“ 

This whole period (not to mention ather 
objections which might juſtly be raiſed 
againſt it) is unmuſical throughout; but 
the concluding members, which ought to 
have been particularly flowing, are moſt 
miſerably looſe and disjointed. If the de- 
licacy of Tully's ear was ſo exquiſitely 
refined, as not always to be ſatisfied even 
when he read Demoſthenes ; how would 
it have bcen offended at the harſhneſs and 
diſſonance of ſo unharmonious a ſentence ! 

Nothing, perhaps, throws our eloquence 
at a greater diſtance from that of the an- 
cients, than this Gothic arrangement; as 
thoſe wonderful effects, which ſometimes 
attended their elocution, were, in all pro- 
bability, _ owing to their ſkill in 
muſical concords. It was by the charm of 
numbers, united with the ſtrength of rea- 
ſon, that Tully confounded the audacious 
Catiline, and filenced the eloquent Hor- 
tenſius. It was this that deprived Curio 
of all power of recollection, when he roſe 
up to oppoſe that great maſter of enchant- 
ing rhetoric: it was this, in a word, made 
even Cæſar himſelf tremble; nay, what is 
yet more extraordinary, made Cæſar alter 
his determined purpoſe, and acquit the 
man he had reſolved to condemn. 

You will not ſuſpect that I attribute too 
much to the power of numerous compo- 
ſition, when you recollect the inftance 
which Tully produces of its wonderful 
effect. He informs us, you may remem- 
ber, in one of his rhetorical treatiſes, that 
he was himſelf a witneſs of its influence, 
as Carbo was once haranguing to the 
people. When that orator pronounced the 
following ſentence, parris dictum /apiens, 
temeritas filti comprar it; it was atonifh- 
ing, ſays he, to obſerve the general ap- 
plauſe which followed that harmonious 
clole. A modern ear, perhaps, would not 
be much affected upon tius occaſion: and, 
indeed, it is more than probable, that we 
are 1gnorant of the art of pronouncing 
that period with its genuine emphaiis and 
cadence. We are certain, however, that 
the muſic of it conſiſted in the dichoree 
with which it is terminated : for Cicero 
himſelf atfures us, that if the final meaſure 
had been changed, and the words placed 
in a different order, their whole effect 
would have been abſolutely deſtioved. 


* * * . * \ * 
. i * {ty «- - * „ © : . * * 
Ihe alt wa, hilt introduced a monde 1! 
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Greeks by Thraſymachus, though ſome of 
the admirers of Iſocrates attributed the in- 
vention to that orator. It does not appear 
to have been obſerved by the Romans till 
near the time of Tully, and even then it 
was by no means univerſally received. 
The ancient and leſs numerous manner of 
compoſition had ſtill many admirers, who 
were ſuch enthuſiaſts to antiquity as to adopt 
her very defects. A diſpoſition of the ſame 
kind may, perhaps, prevent its being re- 
ceived with us; and while the archbiſhop 
Hall maintain his authority as an orator, it 
is not to be expected that any great ad- 
vancement will be made in this ſpecies of 
eloquence. That ftrength of underſtand- 
ing likewiſe, and ſolidity of reaſon, which 
is ſo eminently our national characteriſtic, 
may add ſomewhat to the difficulty of re- 
conciling us to a ſtudy of this kind; as at 
firſt glance it may ſeem to lead an orator 
from his grand and principal aim, and 
tempt him to make a ſacrifice of ſenſe to 
found. It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, 
that in the times which ſucceeded the diſ- 
ſolution of the Roman republic, this art 
was ſo perverted from its true end, as to 
become the ſingle ſtudy of their enervated 
orators. Pliny the younger often complains 
of this contemptible affectation; and the 
polite author of that elegant dialogue 
which, with very little probability, is at- 
tributed either to Tacitus or Quinctilian, 
aſſures us it was the ridiculous boaſt of cer- 
tain orators, in the time of the declenſion 


of genuine eloquence, that their harangues- 


were capable * being ſet to muſic, and 
ſung upon the ſtage. But it muſt be re- 
membered, that the true end of this art 
I am recommending, is to aid, not to ſuper- 
ſede reaſon; that it is ſo far from being 
neceſſarily effeminate, that it not only adds 
2 but ſtrength to the powers of per- 
uaſion. For this purpoſe Tully and 
Quinctilian, thoſe great maſters of nume- 
rous compofition, have laid it down as a 
fixed and invariable rule, that it muſt never 
appear the effect of labour in the orator; 
that the tune ful flow of his periods muſt 
always ſeem the caſual reſult of their diſ- 
poſition; and that it is the higheſt offence 
againſt the art, to weaken the expreſſion, 
in order to give a more muſical tone to the 
cadence. fa ſhort, that no unmeaning 
words are to be thrown in merely to fill up 
the requiſite meaſure; but that they muſt 
lll riſe in ſenſe as they improve in ſound, 
| Fitæaſborne. 


$ 238, Upon Grace in Writing, In a 
Letter. 


When I mentioned Grace as eſſential in 
conſtituting a fine writer, I rather hope 
to have found my ſentiments reflected back 
with a clearer light by yours, than ima. 
gined you would have called upon me to 
explain in form, what I only threw out by 
accident. 'To confeſs the truth, I know 
not whether, after all that can be ſaid to 
Uiuſtrate this uncommon quality, it mult 
not at laſt be reſolved into the poet's neques 
monſtrare et ſentio tantum. In caſes of this 
kind, where language does not ſupply us 
with proper words to expreſs the notions of 
one's mind, we can only convey our ſenti— 
ments in figurative terms: a defect which 
neceſſarily introduces ſome obſcurity. 

I will not, therefore, undertake to mark 
out with any ſort of preciſion, that idea 
which I would expreſs by the word Grace : 
and, perhaps, it can no more be clearly 
deſcribed than juttly defined. To give 
you, however, a general mtimation of 
what I mean when 1 apply that term to 
compoſitions of genius, I would reiemb/e 
It to that eaſy air which ſo remarkably 
diſtinguiſhes certain perſons of a gentecl 
and liberal caſt. It conſiſts not only in the 
particular beauty of ſingle parts, but ariſes 
from the general ſymmetry and conſtruc- 
tion of the whole. An author may be 1utt 
in his ſentiments, lively in his figures, and 
clear in his expreſſion; yet may have no 
claim to be admitted into the rank ot 
finiſhed writers. Thoſe ſeveral members 
muſt be ſo agreeably united as mutuz!:y 
to refle& beauty upon each other; their 
arrangement mult be ſo happily diſpoſed as 
not to admit of the leaſt tranſpoſition, wit': - 
out manifeſt prejudice to the entire piece, 
The thoughts, the metaphors, the alluſions, 
and the dition, ſhould appear eaſy and 


natural, and ſeem to ariſe like fo many 


ſpontaneous productions, rather than as the 
effects of art or labour. 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or affect - 
ed in the ſentiments; whatever is pompous 


or pedantic in the expreſſion, is the very 


reverſe of Grace. Her mien is neither 
that of a prude nor a coquet: ſhe is regular 
without formality, and ſprightly without be. 
ing fantaſtical. Grace, in ſhort, is to good 
writing what a proper light is to a fine pic- 
ture; it not only ſhews all the figures in their 
ſeveral proportions and relations, but ſhews 


them in the moſt advantageous manner. _ 


As gentility (to reſume my former illu- 
fration) appears in the minuteſt action, and 
improves the moſt inconſiderable geſture ; 
o Grace is diſcovered in the placing even 
a ſingle word, or the turn of a mere exple- 
tive, Neither is this inexpreſſible quality 
confined to one ſpecies of compoſition only, 
but extends to all the various kinds; to the 
humble paſtoral as well as to the lofty 
epic; from the ſlighteſt letter to the moſt 
ſolemn diicourſe. 

I know not whether Sir William Tem- 
ple may not be conſidered as the firſt of 
our proſe authors, who introduced a grace- 
fa! manner into our language. At leaſt 
that quality does not ſeem to have appear- 
ed carly, or ſpread far, amongſt us. But 
whereſoever we may look for its origin, it 
is certainly to be found in its higheſt per- 
ſection in the eſſays of a gentleman whoſe 
writings will be diſtinguiſhed ſo long as po- 
liteneſs and good-ſenſe have any admirers. 
That becoming air which Tully eſteemed 
the criterion of fine compoſition, and which 
every reader, he ſays, imagines ſo eaſy to 
be imitated, yet will find fo difficult to at- 
tain, is the prevailing characteriſtic of all 
that excellent author's moſt elegant per- 
formances. In a word, one may juſtly ap- 
ply to him what Plato, in his allegorical 
language, ſays of Ariitophanc:; that the 
Graces, having ſearched all the world round 
for a temple wherein they might for ever 
dwell, ſettled at laſt m the breaſt of Mr. 
Addiſon, Fitzoſborne, 


F 239, Concerning the Style of HoRACEs 
in his Moral Writings, In a Letter. 


Are you aware how far I may miſlead 
you, when you are willing to reſign your- 


ſelf to my guidance, through the regions 


of criticiſm ? Remember, however, that 1 
take the lead in theſe paths, not in conſi- 
dence of my own ſuperior knowledge of 
them, but in compliance with a requeſt, 
which I never yet knew how to refuſe. In 
ſhort, I give you my ſentiments, becauſe it 
13 my ſentiments you require : but I give 
them at the ſame time rather as doubts than 
deciſions, 

After having thus acknowledged my in- 
ſufficiency for the office you have aſſigned 
me, I will venture to confeſs, that the poet 
who has gained over your approbation, has 
been far leſs ſucceſsful with mine. I have 


ever thought, with a very celebrated mo- 
dern writer, that 


Le vers le mieux rempli, 1a plus noble penſce, 
Ne peut plaire à Veſprit quand 1'oreille eſt bleſlee, 
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Thus, though I admit there is both wit in 
the raillery, and ſtrength in the ſentiments 
of your friend's moral epiltle, it by no 
means falls in with thoſe notions I have 
formed to myſelf, concerning the effential 
requiſites in compoſitions of thiꝭ kind. He 
ſeems, indeed, to have widely deviated 
from the model he profeſſes to have had in 
view, and is no more hike Horace, than 
Hyperion to a Satyr. 
point of verſification, not to mention his 
want of elegance in the general manner of 
his poem, is ſufficient to deftroy the pre- 
tended reſemblance. 
can be more abſurd, than to write in poeti- 
cal meaſure, and yet neglect harmony ; as, 
of all the kinds of falſe ſtyle, that which 
is neither proſe nor verſe, but I know not 
what inartiſicial combination of powerleſs 
words bordered with rhyme, is far, ſurely, 
the moſt inſufferable. 
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His deficiency in 


Nothing, in truth, 


But you are of opinion, I perceive (and 


it is an opinion in which you are not ſingu- 
lar) that a negligence of this kind may be 


juſtiſied by the authority of the Roman ſa- 


tiriſt: yet ſurely thoſe who entertain that 
notion, have not thoroughly attended ei- 
ther to the precepts or the practice of Ho- 
race. 
tirical compoſition to the inſpiration of a 
certain Muſe, whom he diſtinguiſhes by 
the title of the mu/a pedeſtris: and it is this 
expreſſion which ſeems to have miſled the 
generality of his imitators, 
he will not allow her to fly, he by no means 
intends ſhe ſhould creep 


He has attributed, I confeſs, his ſa- 


But though 


: on the contrary, 


it may be ſaid of the Muſe of Horace, as 


of the Eve of Milton, that 


grace is in all her ſteps. 


That this was the idea which Horace 


himſelf had of her, is evident, not only 
from the general air which prevails in kis 


Satires and Epiſtles, but from ſeveral ex- 


preſs declarations, which he lets fall in his 
progreſs through them. Even when he 


caks of her in his greateſt fits of mo- 


1 
deſty, and deſcribes her as exhibited in his 


\ 


own moral writings, he particularly inſiſts 


upon the eaſe and harmony of her motions. 
Though he humbly diſclaims, indeed, all 


pretenſions to the higher poetry, the acer 
Jpiritus et Vis, as he calls it; he repreſents 
his ſtyle as being governed by the rempora 


certa modeſque, as flowing with a certain re- 
gular and agreeable cadence. Accord- 
mgly, we find him particularly condemning 
his predeceſſor Lucilius for the diffonance 
of his numbers; and he profeſſes to have 
made the experiment, whether the ſame 
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kind of moral ſubjects might not be treat- 
ed in more ſoft and eaſy meaſures: 
Quid vetat et noſmet Lucili ſcripta legentes, 
Quzrere num illius, num rerum dura negarit 


Verſiculos natura magis ſactos et euntes 
Mollius ? 


The truth 1s, a tuneful cadence is the ſingle 
prerogative of poetry, which he pretends 
to claim to his writings of this kind; and 
ſo far is he from thinking it uneſſential, 
that he acknowledges it as the only ſepara- 
tion which diſtinguiſhes them from proſe. 
If that were once to be broken down, and 
the muſical order of his words deſtroyed, 
there would not, he tells us, be the leaſt 
appearance of poetry remaining : 

Non 

Invenias etiam disjecti membra poctz. 
However, when he delivers himſelf in this 
humble ſtrain, he is not, you will obſerve, 
ſcetching out a plan of this ſpecies of poetry 
in general; but ſ ae merely of his own 
performances in particular. His demands 
nie much higher, when he informs us 
what he expects of thoſe who would ſuc- 
ceed in compoſitions of this moral kind. 
He then not only requires flowing numbers, 
but an expreſſion conciſe and unincumber- 
ed ; wit exerted with good-breeding, and 
managed with reſerve; as upon ſome oc- 
caſions the ſentiments may be enforced 
with all the ftrength of eloquence and 
poetry: and though in ſome parts the piece 
may appear with a more ſerious and ſo- 
lemn caſt of colouring, yet, upon the 
whole, he tells us it muſt be lively and 
riant. This I take to be his meaning in 
the following paſſage : 

Eft brevitate opus, ut currat fententia, neu ſe 

Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures ; 

Et ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo, 

Defendente vicem modo rhetoris atque poetz z 

Interdum urbani, parcentis yiribus atque 

Extenuantis eas conſulto. 
Such, then, was the notion which Horace 
had of this kind of writing. And if there 
is any propriety in theſe his rules, if they 
are founded on the truth of taſte and art; I 
fear the performance in queſtion, with 
numberleſs others of the ſame ſtamp (which 
have not however wanted admirers) muſt 
inevitably ſtand condemned. 
of it is, moſt of the pieces which are 
uinally produced upon this plan, rather 
give one an image of Lucilius, than of 
Horace: the authors of them ſeem to miſ- 
take the awkward neghpence of the fa. 
vourite of Scipio, for the eaty air of the 
friend of Meacenas, 
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The truth . ticular inſtances will, perhaps, better 1iut- 


You will ſtill tell me, perhaps, that the 
example of Horace himſelf is an unanſwer. 
able objection to the notion I have em. 
braced; as there. are numberleſs lines i; 
his Satires and Epiſtles, where the vergg. 
cation is evidently neglected. But are you 
ſure, Hortenſius, that thoſe lines which 
ſound ſo unharmonious to a modern eat 
had the ſame effe& upon a Roman one? 
For myſelf, at leaſt, I am much inclined u 
believe the contrary: and it ſeems highly 
incredible, that he who had ventured t 
cenſure Lucilius for the uncouthneſs of hi; 
numbers, ſhould himſelf be notoriouſly 
guilty of the very fault 2gainſt which he 
ſo ſtrongly exclaims. Moſt certain it i, 
that the delicacy of the ancients with re. 
ſpect to numbers, was far fuperior to any 
thing that modern tafte can pretend to; 
and that they diſcovered: differences which 
are to us abſolutely 1mperceptible. To 
mention only one remarkable inſtance; 2 
very ancient writer has obſerved upon the 
following verſe in Virgil, 


Arma virumque cano, Trojz qui primus ab ori, 


that if inſtead of primus we were to pro- 
nounce it primis (is being long, and us 
ſhort) the entire harmony of the line 
would be deſtroyed. - But whoſe ear i; 
now ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, as to perceive 
the diſtinction between thoſe two quanti- 
ties? Some refinement of this kind might 
probably give muſic to thoſe lines in Ho- 
race, which now ſeem ſo untuneable. 

In ſubjects of this nature it is not poſlible, 
perhaps, to expreſs one's ideas in any very 
preciſe and determinate manner. I il 
only therefore in general obſerve, with re. 
ſpect to the requiſite ſtyle of theſe perform- 
ances, that it conſiſts in a natural eaſe of 
expreſſion, an elegant familiarity of phrale, 
which, though formed of che mol uſual 
terms of language, has yet a grace and 
energy, no leſs ſtriking than that of 2 mote 
elevated diction. There is a certain lively 
colouring peculiar to compoſitions in this 
way, which, without being ſo bright and 
glowing as is neceſſary for the higher poe- 
try, is nevertheleſs equally removed from 
whatever appears harſh and dry. But par- 


trate my meaning, than any thing 1 can 
farther ſay to explain it. There 1s ſcarce 
a line in the Moral Epiſtles of Mr. Pepe, 
which might not be produced for this put” 
poſe. I chuſe however to lay before you 


the following verſes, not as preferring them 
to many others Which might be quored 
. from 
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f-om that inimitable ſatiriſt; but as they 
afford me an opportunity of comparing 
them with a verſion of the ſame original 
lines, of which they are an imitation; and, 
by that means, of ſhewing you at one view 
what I conceive is, and is not, in the true 
manner of Horace : | 

Peace is my dear delight—not Fleury's more 

But touch me, and no miniſter ſo ſore : 

Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time, 

Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme ; 


Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burden of ſome merry ſong. 


] will refer you to your own memory for 
the Latin paſſage, from whence Mr. Pope 
has taken the general hint of theſe verſes; 
and content myſelf with adding a tranſla- 
tion of the lines from Horace by another 
hand: 

Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace ! 

But he who hurts me (nay, I will be heard) 

Had better take a lion by the beard ; 

His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, 

By laughing crowds in rueful ballad ſung. 
There is a ſtrength and ſpirit in the former 
of theſe paſſages, and a flatneſs and lan- 

aor in the latter, which cannot fail of be- 
ing diſcovered by every reader of the leaſt 
delicacy of diſcernment ; and yet the words 
which compoſe them both are equally 
ſounding and ſignificant. The rules then, 
which 1 juſt now mentioned from Horace, 
will point out the real cauſe of the different 
effects which theſe two paſſages produce in 
our minds; as the paſſages themſelves will 
ſerve to confirm the truth and juſtice of 
the rules. In the lines of Mr. Pope, one 
of the principal beauties will be found to 
conſiſt in the ſhortneſs of the expreſſion; 
whereas the ſentiments in the other are too 
much incumbered with words. Thus for 
inſtance, 


Peace is my dear delight, 
1s pleaſing, becauſe it is conciſe ; as, 
Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace! 


is, in compariſon of the former, the werba 
laſſas onerantia aur. Another diſtinguiſh- 
ing perfection in the imitator of Horace, is 
that ſpirit of gaiery which he has diffuſed 
through theſe lines, not to mention thoſe 
happy, though familiar, images of Hiding 
into verſe, and -i7ching in rhyme; which 
can never be ſufficiently admired. But the 
tranſlator, on the contrary,has caſt too ſerious 
an air over his numbers, and appears with 
an emotion and carneſtneſs that dilappoints 
the force of his ſatire: 


Nay, I will be heard, 
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has the mien of a man in a paſſion; and 
His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, 


though a good line in itſelf, is much too 
ſolemn and tragical for the undiſturbed 
pleaſantry of Horace. 

But I need not enter more minutely into 
an examination of theſe paſſages. The ge- 
neral hints I have thrown out in this letter 
will ſuffice to ſhew you wherein I imagine 
the true manner of Horace conſiſts, And 
after all, perhaps, it can no more be ex- 
plained, than acquired, by rules of art. It 
1s what true genius can only execute, and 
Juſt taſte alone diſcover. Fitzoſberne. 


$ 240. Concerning the Criterion of Taſſe. 
In a Letter. 


It 1s well, my friend, that the age of 
transformation is no more: otherwiſe I 


ſhould tremble for your ſevere attack upon 


the Muſes, and expect to ſee the ſtory of 
your metamorphoſis embelliſh the poetical 
miracles of ſome modern Ovid. But it is 
long ſince the fate of the Pierides has 
gained any credit in the world, and you 
may now, in full ſecurity, contemn the di- 
vinities of Parnaſſus, and ſpeak irreverent - 
ly of the daughters of Jove himſelf. You 
ſec, nevertheleſs, how highly the Ancients 
conceived of them, when they thus repre- 
ſented them as the offspring of the great 
father of gods and men. You reject, [ 
know, this article of the heathen creed : 
but I may venture, however, to aſſert, that 
philoſophy will confirm what fable has thus 
invented, and that the Muſes are, in ſtrict 
truth, of heavenly extraction. 

The charms of the fine arts are, indeed, 
literally derived from the Author of all na- 
ture, and founded in the original frame 
and conſtitution of the human mind. Ac- 
cordingly, the general principles of taſte are 
common to our whole ſpecies, and ariſe 
from that internal ſenſe of beauty which 
every man, in ſome degree at leaft, evi- 
dently poſſeſſes. No rational mind can be 
ſo wholly void of all perceptions of this 
fort, as to be capable oi contemplating the 
various objects that ſurround him, with one 
equal coldneſs and inditterence. There are 
certain forms which mutt neceſſarily fill the 
ſoul with agreeable ideas; and ſhe is in- 
ſtantly determined in her approbation of 
them, previous to all reaſonings concerning 
their uſe and convenience. It is upon theſe 
general principles that what is called fine 
talle in the arts is founded; and conſe- 
gaently is by no means fo precarious and 
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unſettled an idea as you chooſe to deſcribe 
it. The truth is, taſte is nothing more 
than this univerſal ſenſe of beauty, render- 
ed more exquiſite by genius, and more cor- 
rect by cultivation: and it is from the ſim- 


ple and original ideas of this ſort, that the 


mind learns to form her judgment of che 
higher and more complex kinds. Accord- 
ingly, the whole circle of the imitative and 
oratorical arts is governed by the ſame ge- 


neral rules of criticiſm; and to prove the 


certainty of theſe with reſpect to any one 
of them, is to eſtabliſh their validity with 
regard to all the reſt. I will therefore 
conſider the Criterion of Taſte in relation 
only to fine writing. 

Each ſpecies of compoſition has its diſ- 
tinct perfections: and it would require a 
much larger compaſs than a letter affords, 
to prove their reſpective beauties to be de- 
rived from truth and nature; and conſe- 
quently reducible to a regular and preciſe 
ſtandard. I will only mention therefore 
thoſe general properties which are eſſential 
to them all, and without which they muſt 
neceſſarily be defective in their ſeveral 
kinds. Theſe, I think, may be comprehend- 
ed under uniformity in the deſign, variety 
and reſemblance in the metaphors and 
ſimilitudes, together with propriety and har- 
mony in the dition, Now, ſome or all of 
theſe qualities conſtantly attend our ideas 
of beauty, and neceſſarily raiſe that agree- 
able perception of the mind, in what ob- 
ject ſoever they appear. The charms of 
fine compoſition then, are ſo far trom ex- 
iſting only in the heated imagination of 
2n enthuſiaſtic admirer, that they reſult 
from the conſtitution of nature herſelf. 
And perhaps the principles of criticiſm 
are as certain and indiſputable, even as 
thoſe of the mathematics. 'Thus, for in- 
ſtarice, that order is preferable to confu- 
ſion, that harmony is more pleaſing than 
diſſonance, with ſome few other axioms 
upon which the ſcience is built ; are 
traths which ſtrike at once upon the mind 
with the ſame force of conviction, as that 
the whole is greater than any of its parts, 
or, that if from equals you take away 


_ equals, the remainder will be equal. And 


in both caſes, the propoſitions which reſt 


upon theſe plain and obvious maxims, 


ſeem equally capable of the ſame evidence 
of demonſtration. 

But as every intellectual, as well as ani- 
mal faculty is improved and ſtrengthened 
by exerciſe; the more the ſoul exerts this 
her internal ſenſe of beauty upon any par- 


after all which can be ſaid of fine taſle, it 


ticular object, the more ſhe will enlarge 2 
refine her reliſh for that peculiar ipecics, p, 
this reaſon the works of thoſe great 1 
ters, whoſe performances have been loro 
and generally admired, ſupply a fans 
criterion of fine taſte, equally fixed ay 
certain as that which 1s immediately de. 
rived from Nature herſelf. The truth ; 
fine writing is only the art of raiſine 
agreeable ſenſations of the intellectual 
kind; and therefore, as by examinin 


ages, has been univerſally eiteemed as 
beautiful, cannot but be contormable to our 
juſt and natural] ideas of beauty. 

The oppolition, however, which ſome- 
times divides the opinions of thoſe whoſe 
judgments may be ſuppoſed equal and 
perfect, is urged as a powerful objection 
againit the reality of a fixed canon of 
criticiſm; it is a proof, you think, that 


thoſe original forms which are adapted tg th 
awaken this perception in the mind, ye th 
learn what thoſe qualities are which con. u 
ſtitute beauty in general; ſo by obſerving ci 
the peculiar conſtruction of thoſe compo. W 
ſitions of genius which have always pleaf. a 
ed, we perfect our idea of fine writing in ce 
articular, It is this united approbatiqn, 0 
in perſons of different ages and of varioy, Al 
characters and languages, that Longiny; t 
has made the teſt of the true ſublime; 1 
and he might with equal juſtice have ex. f 
tended the ſame criterion to all the inte. ! 
rior excellencies of elegant compoſition, b 
Thus the deference paid to the perform. n 
ances of the great maſters of antiquity, i d 
fixed upon juſt and ſolid reaſons: it i t 
not becauſe Ariſtotle and Horace have ] 
given us the rule of criticiſm, that we C 
mult ſubmit to their authority; it is becauſe } 
thoſe rules are derived from works which a 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the uninter- ] 
rupted admiration of all the more improv. 
ed part of mankind, from their click Wi l 
appearance down to this preſent hour. 
For whatever, through a long ſeries d { 
( 

| 

| 

| 

| 


mult ultimately be reſolved into the pecu- 
liar reliſh of each individual. But this 
diverſity of ſentiments will not, of itſelf, 
deſtroy the evidence of the criterion ; ſince 
the ſame effect may be produced by num- 
berleſs other cauſes. A thouſand acci- 
dental circumſtances may concur in coun- 
teracting the force of the rule, even allow- 
ing it to be ever fo fixed and invariable, 
when left inits free and uninfluenced ſtate. 
Not to mention that falſe bias which part) 
or perſonal diſlike may fix upon the * 
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the moſt unprejudiced critic will find it 
difficult to diſengage himſelf entirely from 
thoſe partial affections in favour of parti- 
cular beauties, to which either the general 
courſe of his ſtudies, or the peculiar caſt of 
his temper, may have rendered him moſt 
ſenſible. But as perfection in any works of 
genius reſults from the united beauty and 
propriety of its ſeveral diſtinct parts, and 
as it is imtpoſſible that any human compo- 
ſiton ſhould poſſeſs all thoſe qualities in 
their higheſt and moſt ſovereign degree; 
the mind, when ſhe pronounces judgment 
upon any piece of this ſort, is apt to de- 
cide of its merit, as thoſe circumſtances 
which ſhe moſt admires, either prevail or 
are deficient. Thus, for inſtance, the ex- 
cellency of the Roman maſters in painting, 
conſiſts in beauty of defign, nobleneſs of 
attitude, and delicacy of expreflion ; but 
the charms of good colouring are want- 
ing. On the contrary, the Venetian 
ſchool is ſaid to have neglected deſign a 
little too mich; but at the ſame time has 
been more attentive to the grace and har- 
mony of well-diſpoſed lights and ſhades. 
Now it will be admitted by all admirers of 
this noble art, that no compoſition of the 
pencil can be perfect, where either of theſe 
qualities are abſent; yet the molt accom- 
pliſhed judge may be fo particularly {truck 
with one or other of theſe excellencies, in 
preference to the reſt, as to be in fuenced 
in his cenſure or applauſe of the whote ta- 
blature, by the predominancy or deficiency 
of his favourite beauty. Something of 
this kind (where the meaner prejudices 
do not operate) is ever, 1 am perſuaded, 
the occaſion of that diverſity of ientences 
which we occaſionally hear pronounced by 
the moſt approved judges on the ſame 
piece. But this only ſhews that much cau- 
tion is neceſſary to give a fine taſte its tull 
and unobſtructed eſtect; not that it is in 
itſelf uncertain and precarious. 
Fitæaſbonne. 


9241. Reflections upon ſceing Mr. Pop E's 
Houſe at Binfield. In a Leiter. 

Your letter found me juſt upon my re- 
turn from an excurſion into Berkthire, 
where I have been paying a viſit to a 
friend, who is drinking the waters at Sun- 
ning-Hill. In one of my morning rides 
over that delightful country, I accidentally 
paſſed through a little village, which at- 
forded me much agreeable meditation; as 
m times to come, perhaps, it will be vilit- 
ed by the lovers of the polite arts, with 
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as much veneration as Virgil's tomb, or 
any other celebrated ſpot of antiquity. 
The place I mean is Binfield, where the 
Poet, to whom 1 am indebted (in common 
with every reader of taſte) for ſo much 
exquiſite entertainment, ſpent the earlieſt 
part of his youth, I will not ſcruple to 
confeſs that I looked upon the ſcene 
where he planned ſome of thoſe beautiful 
performances which firſt recommended 
him to the notice of the world, with a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm; and could not but 
conſider the ground as ſacred that was 
impreſſed with the footſteps of a genius 
that undoubtedly does the higheſt honour 
to our age and nation. | 

The tituation of mind in which I found 
myſelf upon this occaſion, ſuggeſted to my 
remembrance a paſſage in Tully, which I 
thought I never ſo thoroughly entered into 
the {pirit of before. That noble author, 
in one of his philoſophical converſation- 
pieces, introduces his friend Atticus as 
obſerving the pleaſing effect which ſcenes 
of this nature are wont to have upon one's 
mind: „ Movemer enim,” ſays that po- 
lite Roman, “ neſcio quo pacto, locis ipſis, 
in quibus eorum, quos diligimus aut ad- 
« miramur, adſunt veſtigia. Me quidem 
<« ipſœ illæ noſtræ Athenæ, non tam ope- 
« ribus magnificis exquiſitiſque antiquo- 
« rum artibus delectant, quam recorda- 
« tione ſummorum virorum, ubi quiſque 
« habicare, ubi ſedere, ubi diſputare fit 
6 ſolitus.“ 

Thus, you ſee, I could defend myſelf 
by an example of great authority, were J 
in danger upon this occaſion of being 
ridiculed as a romantic viſionary. But I 
am too well acquainted with the refined 
ſentiments of Orontes, to be under any 
apprehenſion he will condemn the impreſ- 
ions J have here acknowledged. On the 
contrary, J have often heard you mention 
with approbation a circumſtance of this 
kind which is related of Silius Italicus. 
'The annual ceremonies which that poet 
performed at Virgil's ſepulchre, gave 
you a more favourable opinion of his 
taltz, you confeſſed, than any thing in his 
works was able to raiſe, 

It is certain that ſome of the greateſt 
names of antiquity have diſtinguithed 
themielves by the high reverence they 
ſhewed to the poetica! character. Scipio, 
you may remember, deſired to be laid in 
the ſame tomb with Ennius; and I am in- 
clined to pardon that ſucceſsful madman A- 
lexander many of his extravagancies, for the 
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nerous regard he paid to the memory of 

indar, at the ſacking of Thebes. 

There ſeems, indeed, to be ſomething 
in poetry that raiſes the profeſſors of that 
very ſingular talent, far higher in the 
eſtimation of the world in general, than 
thoſe who excel in any other of the re- 
fined arts. And accordingly we find that 
poets have been diſtinguiſhed by antiquity 
with the moſt remarkable honours. Thus 
Homer, we are told, was deified at Smyr- 
na; as the citizens of Mytilene ſtamped 
the image of Sappho upon their public 
coin : Anacreon received a ſolemn invita- 
tion to ſpend his days at Athens, and Hip- 
parchus, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, fitted out 
a ſplendid veſſel in order to tranſport him 
thither : and when Virgil came into the 
theatre at Rome, the whole audience roſe 
up and ſaluted him, with the ſame reſpect 
as they would have paid to Auguſtus 
himſelf. 

Painting, one would imagine, has the 
faireſt pretenſions of rivalling her ſiſter 
art in the number of admirers; and yet, 
where Apelles is mentioned once, Homer 
is celebrated a thouſand times. Nor can 
this be accounted for by urging that the 
works of the latter are ſtill extant, while 
thoſe of the former have periſhed lon 
ſince: for is not Milton's Paradiſe Lofl 
more univerſally eſteemed than Raphael's 
Cartoons ? | 

The truth, I imagine, is, there are 
more who are natural judges of the har- 
mony of numbers, than of the grace of 
proportions. One meets with but few 
who have not, in ſome degree at leaſt, a 
tolerable ear; but a judicious eye is a far 
more uncommon poſſeſſion. For as words 
are the univerſal medium which all men 
employ in order to convey their ſentiments 
to each other; it ſeems a juſt conſequence 
that they ſhould be more generally formed 
for reliſhing and judging of performances 
in that way : whereas the art of repre- 
ſenting ideas by means of lines and co- 
lours, lies more out of the road of common 
uſe, and is therefore leſs adapted to the 
taſte of the general run of mankind. 

I hazard this obſervation, in the hopes 
of drawing from you your ſentiments upon 
a ſubject, in which no man is more quali- 
fied to decide; as indeed it is to the con- 
verſation of Orontes, that I am indebted 
for the diſcovery of many refined delica- 
cies in the imitative arts, which, without 
his jedicious aſſiſtance, would have lain 
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concealed to me with other common ch. 
ſervers. Fitzoſborn, 


§ 242. Concerning the Uſe of the Ancient 
Mythology in Modern Poetry. In à ly. 


rer. 


If there was any thing in any former 
letter inconſiſtent with that eſteem which 
is juſtly due to the ancients, I deſire to re. 
tract it in this; and diſavow every expreſſion 
which might ſeem to give precedency tg 
the moderns in works of genius. I am ſo 
far indeed from entertaining the ſenti. 
ments you impute to me, that I haye 
often endeavoured to account for that ſu- 
periority which is ſo vifible in the compo. 
ſitions of their poets: and have frequently 
aſſigned their religion as in the number of 
thoſe cauſes which probably concurred to 
give them this remarkable pre- eminence. 
That enthuſiaſm which is ſo effential 
to every true artiſt in the poetical way, 
was conſiderably heightened and enflamed 
by the whole turn of their ſacred doc. 
trines; and the fancied preſence of their 
Muſes had almoſt as wonderful an effect 
upon their thoughts and language, as it 
they had been really and divinely inſpired, 
Whilit all nature was ſuppoſed to {warm 
with. divinities, and every oak and foun- 
tain was believed to be the reſidence of 
ſome preſiding deity ; what wonder if the 
poet was animated by the imagined influ- 
ence of ſuch exalted ſociety, and found 
himſelf tranſported beyond the ordinary 
limits of ſober. humanity? The mind when 
attended only by mere mortals of ſupe- 
rior powers, is obſerved to riſe in her 
ſtrength ; and her faculties open and en- 
large themſelves when ſhe acts in the view 
of thoſe, for whom ſhe has conceived a 
more than common reverence. But when 
the force of ſuperſtition moves in concert 
with the powers of imagination, and ge- 
nius is enflamed by devotion, poetry mull 
ſhine out in all her brighteſt perfection and 
ſplendor. 

Whatever, therefore, the philoſopher 
might think of the religion of his country; 
it was the intereſt of the poet to be tho- 
roughly orthodox. If he gave up his 
creed, he muſt renounce his numbers: and 
there could be no inſpiration, where there 
were no Muſes. This is ſo true, that it 1 


in compoſitions of the poetical kind alone 
that the ancients ſeem to have the princt- 
pal advantage over the moderns : in every 
other ſpecies of writing one might venture 
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rhaps to aſſert, that theſe latter ages 
$54 at leaſt, equalled them. When [ 
ſay fo, 1 do not confine myſelf to the pro- 
ductions of our own nation, but compre- 
hend likewiſe thoſe of our neighbours : 
and with that extent the obſervation will 

ſibly hold true, even without an excep- 
tion in favour of hiſtory and oratory. 

But whatever may with juſtice be de- 
termined concerning that queſtion, it is 
certain, at leaſt, that the practice of all 
ſucceeding poets confirms the. notion for 
which 1 am principally contending. 
Though the altars of Paganiſm have 
many ages ſince been thrown down, and 
groves are no longer ſacred ; yet the lan- 
guage of the poets has not changed with 
the religion of the times, but the gods of 
Greece and Rome are ſtill adored in mo- 
dern verſe. Is not this a confeſſion, that 


fancy is enlivened by ſuperſtition, and that 


the ancient bards catched their rapture from 
the old mythology ? I will own, however, 
that I think there is ſomething ridiculous 
in this unnatural adoption, and that a mo- 
dern poet makes but an aukward figure 
with his antiquated gods. When the Pa- 
gan ſyſtem was fſanctified by popular be- 
lief, a piece of machinery of that kind, as 
it had the air of probability, afforded a 
very ſtriking manner of celebrating any 
remarkable circumſtance, or raiſing any 
common one. But now that this ſuperſti- 
tion is no longer ſupported by vulgar opi- 
nion, it has Toft its principal grace and 
efficacy, and ſeems to be, in general, the 
moſt cold and unintereſting method in 
which a poet can work up his ſentiments. 
What, for inſtance, can be more unaftect- 
ing and ſpiritleſs, than the compliment 
which Boileau has paid to Louis the XIVth 
on his famous paſſage over the Rhine? 
He repreſents the Naiads, you may re- 


member, as alarming the god of that river 


with an account of the march of the 
French monarch ; upon which the river- 
god aſſumes the appearance of an old ex- 
perienced commander, and flies to a 
Dutch fort, in order to exhort the garriſon 
to ſally out and diſpute the intended paſ- 
ſage. Accordingly they range themſelves 
in form of battle, with the Rhine at their 
head; who, after ſome vain efforts, ob- 
ſerving Mars and Bellona on the ſide of 
the enemy, is ſo terrified with the view of 
thoſe ſuperior diviaitics, that he molt gal- 
lantly runs away, and leaves the hero in 
I know not 
how far this may be relithed by critics, or 
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juſtified by cuſtom ; but as I am only men- 
tioning my particular taſte, I will acknow- 
ledge, that it appears to me extremely in- 
ſipid and puerile. 

I have not, however, ſo much of the 
ſpirit of Typhœus in me, as to make war 
upon the gods without reſtriction, and at- 
tempt to exclude them from their whole 
poetical dominions. To repreſent natural, 
moral, or intellectual qualities and affec- 
tions as perſons, and appropriate to them 
thoſe general emblems by which their 
powers and properties are uſually ty- 
pified in Pagan theology, may be allow- 
ed as one of the molt pleaſing and grace-- 
ful figures of poetical rhetoric. When 
Dryden, addrefling himſelf to the month 
of May as to a perſon, ſays, 


For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours; 


one may conſider him as ſpeaking only in 
metaphor : and when ſuch ſhadowy beings 
are thus juſt ſhown to the imagination, and 
immediately withdrawn again, they cer- 
tainly have a very powerful effect. Bu tl 
can reliſh them no farther than as figures 
only ; when they are extended in any ſerious 
compolition beyond the limits of metaphor, 
and exhibited under all the various actions 
of real perſons, I cannot but conſider them 
as ſo many abſurdities, which cuſtom has 
unreaſonably patronized. 'Thus Spenſer, 
in one of his paſtorals, repreſents the god 
of love as flying, like a bird, from bough 
to bough. A ſhepherd, who hears a ruſt- 
ling among the buſhes, ſuppoſes it to be 
ſome game, and accordingly diſcharges his 
bow. Cupid: returns the ſhot, and after 
ſeveral arrows had been mutually exchang-. 
ed between them, the unfortunate ſwain 
diſcovers whom it is he is contending with: 
but as he is endeavouring to make his 
eſcape, reccives a deſperate wound in the 
heel. This fiction makes the ſubject of a 


very pretty idylhum in one of the Greek 


poets; yet is extremely flat and diſguſting 
as it is adopted by our Britiſh bard, And 
the reaſon of the difference is plain: in the 
former it is ſupported by a popular ſuperſti- 
tion; whereas no ſtrain ot imagination can 
give it the leaſt air of probability, as it 1s 
worked up by the latter, 


Quodcunque mihi oſtendis fic, incredulus odi. 
Hor. 


I muſt confeſs, at the ſame time, that 
the inimitable Prior has introduced this 
fabulous ſcheme with fuch uncommon 
grace, and has paid ſo many genteel com- 
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phony to his miſtreſs by the aſſiſtance of 
enus and Cupid, that one 1s carried off 
from obſerving the impropriety of this 
machinery, by the leaking addreſs with 
which he manages it: and I never read 
his tender poems of this kind, without ap- 
plying to him what Seneca ſomewhere ſays 
upon a ſimilar occaſion : Major le eſt gui 
Judicium abſtulit, quam qui meruit. 

To ſpeak my ſentiments in one word, I 
would leave the gods in full poſſeſſion of 
allegorical and burleſque poems: in all 
others I would never ſuffer them to make 
their appearance in perſon and as agents, 
but to enter only in ſimile or alluſion. It 
is thus Waller, of all our poets, has moſt 
happily employed them : and his applica- 
tion of the ſtory of Daphne and Apollo 
will ſerve as an inſtance, in what manner 
the ancient mythology may be adopted 
with the utmoſt propriety and beauty. 

Fitzoſborne. 


$ 243. On the Delicacy of every Author of 
Genius with reſpect to his exon Perform- 
ances, In a Letter. 


If the ingenious piece you communi- 
cated to me, requires any farther touches 
of your pencil, I muſt acknowledge the 
truth to be, what you are inclined to ſuſ- 
pet, that my friendſhip has impoſed upon 
my judgment. But though in the preſent 
inſtance your delicacy ſeems far too re- 
- fined; yet, in general, I muſt agree with 

ou, that works of the moit permanent 

ind, are not the effects of a lucky mo- 
ment, nor ſtruck out at a ſingle heat. The 
beſt performances indeed, have generally 
coſt the moſt labour; and that eaſe, which 
is fo eſſential to fine writing, has ſeldom 
been attained without repeated and ſevere 
corrections: Ludentis ſpeciem dabit et tor- 

uebitur, is a motto that may be applied, I 
ee to moſt ſucceſsful authors of genius. 
With as much facility as the numbers of 
the natural Prior ſeem to have flowed from 
him, they were the reſult (if I am not 
miſinformed) of much application: and a 
friend of mine, who undertook to tran- 
ſcribe one of the nobleſt performances of 
the. fineſt genius that this, or perhaps any 
age can boaſt, has often aſſured me, that 
there is not a ſingle line, as it is now pub- 
liſhed, which ſtands in conformity with 
the original manuſcript. The truth is, 
every ſentiment has its peculiar expreſſion, 
and every word 1ts preciſe place, which 
do not always immediately preſent them- 
ſelves, and generally demand trequent trials, 


before they can be properly adjuſteg: 
not to mention the more important diff. 
culties, which neceſſarily occur in ſettling 
the plan and regulating the higher pay 
which compole the ſtructure of a finiſhed 
work. 

Thoſe, indeed, who know what Pangy 
it colts even the moſt fertile genius to be 
delivered of a juſt and regular production, 
might be inclined, N to cry out with 
the moſt ancient of authors, Oh! that mixe 
adverſary had written a book A writer of 
refined taſte has the continual mortifca. 
tion to find himſelf incapable of taking en. 
tire poſſeſſion of that ideal beauty which 
warms and fills his imagination. His con. 
ceptions ſtill riſe above all the powers of 
his art, and he can but faintly copy out 
thoſe images of perfection, which are im- 
preſſed upon his mind. Never was any 
thing, ſays Tully, more beautiful than tue 
Venus of Apelles, or the Jove of Pludias; 
yet were they by no means cqual to t|:ofe 
high notions of beauty which animated the 
genuiſes of thoſe wonderful artiſts. In the 
ſame manner, he obſerves, the great maſ- 
ters of oratory imagined to themiclves a 
certain perfection of eloquence, which they 
could only contemplate in idea, but in 
vain attempted to draw out in expreſiion, 
Perhaps no author ever perpetuated his 
reputation, who could write up to the full 
ſtandard of his own judgment: and I am 
perſuaded that he, who upon a ſurvey of 


his compoſitions can with entire compla- 


cency pronounce them good, will hardly 
find the world join with him in the ſame 
tavourable ſentence, | 
The moſt judicious of all poets, the in- 
imitable Virgil, uſed to reſemble his pro- 
ductions to thoſe of that animal, who, agree- 
ably to the notions of the Ancients, was 


ſuppoſed to bring forth her young into the 


world, a mere rude and ſhapeleſs mais; he 
was obliged to retouch them again and 
again, he acknowledged, before they ac- 
quired their proper form and beauty. Ac- 
cordingly we are told, that after having 
ſpent eleven years in compoſing his Aneid, 
he intended to have ſet apart three more 
for the reviſal of that glorious periorm- 
ance. But being prevented by his laſt 
ſickneſs from giving thoſe finiſhing touches, 
which his exquiſite judgment conceived to 
be ſtill neceflary, he directed his friends 
Tucca and Varius to burn the nobleſt 
poem that ever appeared in the Roman 
language. In the ſame ſpirit of delicacy, 
Mr. Dryden tells us, that had he taken 

more 
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more time in tranſlating this author, he 
might poſſibly have ſucceeded better : but 
never, he aſſures us, could he have ſacceed- 
ed ſo well as to have fatisfied himſelf. 

In a word, Hortenſius, I agree with you, 
that there is nothing more difficult than to 
fill up the character of an author, who 
propoſes to raiſe a juſt and laſting admi- 
ration; who is not contented with thoſe 
little tranſient flaſhes of applauſe, which 
attend the ordinary race of writers, but 
conſiders only how he may ſhine out to 

ſterity; who extends his views beyond 
the preſent generation, and cultivates thoſe 
productions which are to flouriſh in future 
ages. What Sir William Temple obſerves 
of poetry, may be applied to every other 
work where taſte and imagination are con- 
cerned : „It requires the greateſt con- 
« traries to compoſe it; a genius both 
« penetrating and ſolid; an expreſſion 
« both ſtrong and delicate. There muft 
« be a great agitation of mind to invent, 
« a great calm to judge and correct: there 
« muſt be upon the ſame tree, and at the 
« ſame time, both flower and fruit.“ But 
though I know you would not value your- 
ſelf upon any performance, wherein theſe 
very oppoſite and very ſingular qualities 


were not conſpicuous; yet I mult remind 


you at the ſame time, that when the file 
ceaſes to poliſh, it muſt neceſſarily weaken. 
You will remember, therefore, that there 
is a medium between the immoderate cau- 
tion of that orator, who was three Olym- 
plads in writing a ſingle oration; and the 
extravagant expedition of that poet, whoie 
funeral pile was compoſed of his own num- 
berleſs productions. Fitzoſpurne, 


9 244. Reflections upon Style, In a Leiter, 

The beauties of Style ſeem to be gene- 
rally conſidered as below the attention both 
of an author and a reader. I know not, 
therefore, whether I may venture to ac- 
knowledge, that among the numberleſs 
graces of your late performance, I parti- 
cularly admired that ſtrength and elegance 
with which you have enforced and adorned 
the nobleſt ſentiments. 

There was a time, however, (and it was 
a period of the trueſt refinements) when 
an excellence of this kind was eſteemed in 


the number of the politeſt accompliſh- 


ments; as it was the ambition of ſome of 

e greateſt names of antiquity to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves in the improvement of 
their native tongue, Julius Czſar, who 


Was not only the greateſt hero, but the 


fineſt gentleman that ever, perhaps, ap- 
peared in the world, was defirous of adding 
this talent to his other moſt ſhining endow. 
ments: and we are told he ſtudied the 
language of his country with much appli- 
cation: as we are ſure he poſſeſſed it in 
its higheſt elegance, What a loſs, Eu- 
phronius, is it to the literary world, that 
the treatiſe which he wrote upon this ſub- 
ject, is periſhed with many other valuable 
works of that age! But though we are 
deprived of the benefit of his obſervations, 
we are happily not without an inſtance of 
their effects; and his own memoirs will 
ever remain as the beſt and brighteſt ex- 
emplar, not only of true generalſhip, but 
of fine writing. He publiſhed them, in- 
deed, only as materials for the uſe of thoſe 
who ſhould be diſpoſed to enlarge upon 
that remarkable period of the Roman ſtory; 
yet the purity and gracefulneſs of his ſtyle 
were {uch, that no judicious writer durſt at- 
tempt to touch the ſubject after him. 

Having produced fo illuſtrious an in- 
ſtance in favour of an art, for which I have 
ventured to admire you; it would be im- 
pertinent to add a ſecond, were I to cite a 
leſs anthority than that of the immortal 
Fully. This noble author, in his dialo 
concerning the celebrated Roman orators, 
frequently mentions it as a very high en- 
comium, that they poſſeſſed the elegance 
of their native language; and introduces 
Brutus as declaring, that he ſhould preſer 
the honour of being eſteemed the great 
maſter and improver of Roman eloquence, 
even to the glory of many triumphs. 

But to add reaſon to precedent, and to 
view this art in its uſe as well as its dig- 
nity ; will it not be allowed of ſome im- 
portance, when it is conſidered, that elo- 
quence is one of the moſt conſiderable auxi- 
liaries of truth? Nothing indeed contri- 
butes more to ſubdue the mind to the force 
of reaſon, than her being ſupported by the 
powerful aſſiſtance of maſculine and vigo- 
rous oratory. As on the contrary, the moſt 
legitimate arguments may be diſappointed 
of that ſucceſs they deſerve, by being at- 
tended with a ſpiritleſs and enfeebled ex- 
preſſion. Accordingly, that moſt elegant 
of writers, the inimitable Mr. Addiſon, 
obſerves, in one of his eſſays, that © there 
« 15 as much difference between compre- 
« hending a thought cloathed in Cicero's 
language and that of an ordinary writer, 
« as between ſeeing an object by the light 
ce of a taper and the light of the ſun.” 

It is ſurely then a very ſtrange conceit 


of 
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of the celebrated Malbranche, who ſeems in my eſteem, by reflecting, that there ig 
to think the pleaſure which ariſes from not a more ſingular character in the world 
peruſing a well-written piece, is of the than that of a thinking man. It is ng 
criminal kind, and has its ſource in the merely having a ſucceſſion of ideas, which 
weakneſs and effeminacy of the human lightly ſkim over the mind, that can with 
heart. A man muſt have a very uncom- any propriety be ſtiled by that denoming. 
mon ſeverity of temper indeed, who can tion. It is obſerving them ſeparately and 
find any thing to condemn in adding diſtinctly, and ranging them under their 
charms to truth, and gaining the heart by reſpective claſſes ; it is calmly and ſteadily 
captivating the ear; in uniting roſes with viewing our opinions on every fide, and 
the thorns of ſcience, and joining pleaſure reſolutely tracing them through all their 
with inſtruction. conſequences — connections, that confi. 
The truth is, the mind is delighted with tutes the man of reflection, and diſtin- 
a fine ſtyle, upon the ſame principle that guiſhes reaſon from fancy. Providence, 
it prefers regularity to confuſion, and indeed, does not ſeem to have formed any 
beauty to deformity. A taſte of this fort very conſiderable number of our ſpecics 
is indeed ſo far from being a mark of any for an extenſive exerciſe of this higher 
depravity of our nature, that I ſhould ra- faculty; as the thoughts of the far greater 
ther conſider it as an evidence, in ſome part of mankind are neceſſarily refrained 
degree, of the moral rectitude of its conſti- within the ordinary purpoſes of anima 
tution, as it is a proof of its retaining ſome life. But even if we look up to thoſe who 
reliſh at leaſt of harmony and order. move in much ſuperior orbits, and who 
One might be apt indeed to ſuſpe& that have opportunities to improve, as well as 
certain writers among lt us had conſidered leiſure to exerciſe, their underſtandings; 
all beauties of this fort in the ſame gloomy we ſhall find, that thinking is one of the leaſt 
view with Malbranche : or at leaſt that exerted privileges of cultivated humanity. 
they avoided every refinement in ſtyle, as It is, Tarn an operation of the mind 
unworthy a lover of truth and philoſophy. which meets with many obſtructions to 
Their ſentiments are ſunk by the loweſt check its juſt and free direction; but there 
expreſſions, and ſeem condemned to the are two principles, which prevail more or 
firlt curſe, of creeping upon the ground leſs in the conſtitutions of moſt men, that 
all the days of their life. Others, on the particularly contribute to keep this faculty 
contrary, miſtake pomp for dignity; and, of the ſoul unemployed : I mean, pride and 
in order to raiſe their expreſſions above indolence. To deſcend to truth through 
vulgar language, lift them up beyond the tedious progreſſion of well-examined 
common apprehenſions, eſteeming it (one deductions, is conſidered as a reproach to 
ſhould imagine) a mark of their genius, the quickneſs of underſtanding ; as it i; 
that it requires ſome ingenuity to penetrate much too laborious a method for any but 
their meaning. But how few writers, like thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a vigorous and 
Euphronius, know to hit that true medium reſolute activity of mind. For this reaſon, 
which lies between thoſe diſtant extremes! the greater part of our ſpecies generally 
How ſeldom do we meet with an author, chooſe either to ſeize upon their conclu- 
whoſe expreflions, like thoſe of my friend, ſions at once, or to take them by rebound 
are glowing but not glaring, whoſe meta- from others, as beſt ſuiting with their va- 
phors are natural but not common, whoſe nity or their lazineſs. Accordingly Mr. 
periods are harmonious but not poetical ; Locke obſerves, that there are not ſo many 
in a word, whoſe ſentiments are well ſet, errors and wrong opinions in the world as 
and ſhewn to the underſtanding in their is generally imagined, Not that he thinks 
trueſt and molt advantageous luſtre. mankind are by any means uniform in 
Fitzoſborne, embracing truth; but becauſe the majority 
ET of them, he maintains, have no thought or 
y 245. On Thinking. Ju à Letter. opinion at all about thoſe doctrines con- 
If one would rate any particular merit cerning which they raiſe the greateſt cla- 
according to its true valuation, it may be mour. Like the common ſoldiers in an 
neceflary, perhaps, to conſider how far it army, they follow where their leaders di- 
can be jultly claimed by mankind in gene- rect, without knowing, or even enquiring, 
ral. 1 am ſure, at leaſt, when I read the into the cauſe for which they ſo warmly 
very uncommon. ſentiments of your laſt contend. 
letter, I found their judicious author riſe This will account for the ſlow eps by 
9 f Wie 
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which truth has advanced in the world, on 
one fide; and for thoſe abſurd ſyſtems 
which, at different periods, have had an 
aniverſal currency, on the other. For there 
is a ſtrange diſpoſition in human nature, 
either blindly to tread the ſame paths that 
have been traverſed by others, or to ſtrike 
out into the moſt devious extravagancies : 
the greater part of the world will cither 
totally renounce their reaſon, or reaſon only 
from the wild ſuggeſtions of an heated 
imagination. ; 

From the ſame ſource may be derived 
thoſe diviſions and animoſines which break 
the union both of public and private ſo- 
cieties, and turn the peace and harmony 
of human intercourſe into diſſonance and 
contention. For while men judge and act 
by ſuch meaſures as have not been proved 
by the ſtandard of diſpaſſionate reaſon, they 
muſt equally be miſtaken m their eftunates 
both of their own conduct and that of 
others. 

If we turn our view from active to con- 
templative life, we may have occaſion, 
perhaps, to remark, that thinking is no 
leſs uncommon in the literary than the civil 
world. The number of thoſe writers who 
can, with any juſtneſs of expreflion, be 
termed thinking authors, would not form 
a very copious hbrary, though one were 
to take in all of that kind which both an- 
cient and modern times have produced. 
Neceſſarily, I imagine, muſt one exclude 
from a collection of this ſort, all critics, 
commentators, tranſlators, and, in fhort, 
all that numerous under-tribe in the com- 
monwealth of literature, that owe their 
exiſtence merely to the thoughts of others. 
| ſhould reject, for the fame reaſon, ſuch 
compilers as Valerius Maximus and Aulus 
Gellius: though it muſt be owned, indeed, 
their works have acquired an accidental 


ralue, as they preſerve to us ſeveral curi- 


ous traces of antiquity, which time would 
otherwiſe have entirely worn out. Thoſe 
teeming geniuſes likewiſe, who have pro- 
pagated the fruits of their ſtudies through 
a long ſeries of tracts, would have little 
pretence, I believe, to be admitted as wri- 
ters of reflection. For this Teafon I can- 
not regret the loſs of thoſe incredible 
numbers of compoſitions which ſome of the 
Ancients are ſaid to have produced : 

Quale fuit Caſſi rapido ferventius amni 

Ingenium; capſis quem fama cit elle, libriſque 

Ambuſtum propriis. Lok. 


Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind 
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him three hundred volumes of his own 
works, wherein he had not inſerted a ſingle 
quotation ; and we have it upon the autho- 
rity of Varro's own words, that he himſelf 
compoſed four hundred and ninety books. 
Seneca aſſures us, that Didymus the 
Grammarian wrote no leſs than four thou- 
ſand; but Origin, it ſeems, was yet more 
prolific, and extended his performances 
even to fix thouſand treatiſes. It is ob- 
vious to imagine with what ſort of materials 
the productions of ſuch expeditious work- 
men were wroug lit up: ſound thought and 
well- matured reilections could have no 
ſhare, we may be ſure, in theſe haſty per- 
formances, Thus are books multiplied, 
whilſt authors are ſcarce; and ſo much 
eaſier is it to write than to think! But 
ſhall I not myſelf, Palamedes, prove an in- 
ſtance that it is o, if I ſuſpend any longer 
your own more important reflections, by 
interrupting vou with ſuch as mine ? 
| Fitzoſborne. 


$ 246. Reflections on the Advantages of 


Converſation. 


It is with much pleaſure I look back 
upon that philoſophical week which I lately 
enjoved at ; as there is no part, 
perhaps, of ſocial life which affords more 
real ſatis action than thoſe hours which one 
paſſes in rational and unreſerved conver- 
ſation. The free communication of ſenti- 
ments amongſt a ſet of ingenious and ſpe- 
culative friends, ſuch as thoſe you gave me 
the opportunity of meeting, throws the 
mind into the moſt ad vantageous exerciſe, 
and ſhews the itrength or weakneſs of its 
opinions, with greater force of conviction 
than any other method we can employ. 

That “it is not good for man to be 
alone,“ is true in more views of our ſpecies 
than one; and ſociety gives ſtrength to our 
realon, as well as poliſh to our manners. 
The foul, when left entirely to her own 
ſolitary contemplations, is inſenſibly drawn 
by a fort ot conſtitutional bias, which ge- 
nerally leads her opinions to the fide of 
her inclinations. Hence it is that ſne con- 
tracts thoſe peculiarities of reaſoning, and 
little habits of thinking, which ſo often 
confirm her in the moſt fantaſtical errors. 
But nothing is more likely to recover the 
mind from this falſe bent, than the counter- 


warmth of impartial debate. Converſation 


opens our views, and gives our faculties a 
more vigorous play; it puts us upon turn- 
ing our notions on every iide, and holds 
them up to a light that diſcovers thoſe la- 

rent 
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tent flaws which would probably have lain 
concealed in the . of unagitated ab- 
ſtraction. Accordingly, one may remark, 
that moſt of thoſe wild doctrines, which 
have been let looſe upon the world, have 
generally owed their birth to perſons whoſe 
circumſtances or diſpoſitions have given 
them the fewelt opportunities of canvaſſing 
their reſpeCtive ſyſtems in the way of free 
and friendly debate. Had the authors of 
many an extravagant hypotheſis diſcuſſed 
their principles in private circles, ere they 
had given vent to them in public, the ob- 
ſervation of Varro had never, perhaps, been 
made, (or never, at leaſt, with ſo much juſ- 
tice) that “ there is no opinion ſo abſurd, 
« but has ſome philoſopher or other to pro- 
« duce in its ſupport.” 

Upon this principle, I imagine, it is that 
ſome of the fineſt pieces of antiquity are 
written in the dialogue manner. Plato and 
Tully, it ſhould ſeem, thought truth could 
never be examined with more advantage 
than amidſt the amicable oppoſition of well 
regulated converſe. It is probable, indeed, 
that ſubjects of a ſerious and philoſophical 
kind were more frequently he topics of 
Greek and Roman converſations than they 
are of ours; as the circumſtances of the 
world had not yet given occaſion to thoſe 

rudential reaſons which may now, per- 
ps, reſtrain a more free exchange of ſen- 
timents amongſt us. There was ſome- 
thing, likewiſe, in the very ſcenes them- 
ſelves where they uſually aſſembled, that 
almoſt unavoidably turned the ſtream of 
their converſations into this uſeful] channel. 
Their rooms and gardens were generally 
adorned, you know, with the ſtatues of the 
greateſt maſters of reaſon that had then 
appeared in the world ; and while Socrates 
or Ariſtotle ſtood in their view, it is no 
wonder their diſcourſe fell upon thoſe ſub. 
jects which ſuch animating repreſentations 
would naturally ſuggeſt. It 1s probable, 
therefore, that many of thoſe ancient pieces 
which are drawn up in the dialogue-man- 
ner, were no imaginary converſations in- 
vented by their authors; but faithful tran- 
ſcripts from real life. And it is this cir- 
cumſtance, perhaps, as much as any other, 
which contributes to give them that re- 
markuble advantage over the generality 
of modern compoſitions which have been 
formed upon the ſame plan. I am ſure, at 
leaſt, I could ſcarce name more than three 
or four of this kind which have appeared 
in our language worthy of notice, My 
lord Shafteſbury's dialogue, inutied © The 
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Moraliſts; Mr. Addiſon's upon Ancient 
Coins ; Mr. Spence's upon the Odyſſe;; 
together with thoſe of my very ingenigy 
friend, Philemon to Hydaſpes ; are, almoſt 
the only productions in this way which have 
hitherto come forth amongſt us with ad. 
vantage. Theſe, indeed, are all maſter. 
pieces of the kind, and written in the true 
ſpirit of my and politeneſs. The con. 
verſation in each of theſe molt elegant per. 
formances is conducted, not in the uſual 
abſurd method of introducing one diſputant 
to be tamely ſilenced by the other; but in 
the more lively dramatic manner, Where 
a juſt contraſt of characters is preſerved 
throughout, and where the ſeveral ſpeaker; 
ſupport their reſpective ſentiments with all 
the ſtrength and ſpirit of a well-bred oppo. 
ſition. Fitzoſborne, 


$ 247. On the Great Hiſtorical Ages. 
Every age has produced heroes and 


politicians ; all nations have experienced 
revolutions; and all hiſtories are nearly 
alike, to thoſe who ſeek only to furniſh 
their memories with facts; but whoſoever 
thinks, or, what is ſtill more rare, whoſo. 
ever has taſte, will find but four ages in the 
hiſtory of the world. "Theſe four happy 
ages are thoſe in which the arts were car- 
ried to perfection; and which, by ſerving 
as the æra of the greatneſs of the human 
mind, are examples tor poſterity. 

The firſt of theſe ages to which true 
glory is annexed, is that of Philip and 
Alexander, or that of a Pericles, a Demoit- 
henes, an Ariſtotle, a Plato, an Apelles, a 
Phidias, and a Praxiteles; and this honour 
has been confined within the limits of an- 
cient Greece; the reſt of the known world 
was then in a ſtate of barbariſm. 

The ſecond age is that of Cæſar and 
Auguſtus, diſtinguiſhed likewiſe by the 
names of Lucretius, Cicero, Titus, Li- 
vius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, and 
Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed the 
taking of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. 
Then a family of private citizens was ſeen 
to do that which the kings of Europe ought 
to have undertaken, Ihe Medicis invited 
to Florence the Learned, who had been 
driven out of Greece by the Turks.— This 
was the age of Italy's glory. The polite 
arts had already recovered a new life in 
that country ; the Italians honoured them 
with the title of Virtu, as the firſt Greeks 


had diſtinguiſhed them by the name of 


Wiſdom. Every thing tended towards 


perfection; 
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jon; a Michael Angelo, a Raphael, 
1 4 Taſſo, and an Arioſto, flou- 
riſked. The art of engraving was invented; 
elegant architecture appeared again, as 
admirable as in the moſt triumphant ages 
of Rome; and the Gothic barbariſm, which 
had disfigured Europe in every kind of pro- 
duction, was _ from Italy, to make 

or good taſte, 

be Irts always tranſplanted from 
Greece to Italy, found themſelves in a 
favourable ſoil, where they inſtantly pro- 
duced fruit. France, England, Germany, 
and Spain, aimed in their turns to gather 
theſe fruits ; but either they could not hve 
in thoſe climates, or elſe they degenerated 
very faſt. 

F. rancis I. encouraged learned men, but 
ſuch as were merely learned men: he had 
architects; but he had no Michael Angelo, 
nor Palladio: he endeavoured in vain to 
eſtabliſh ſchools for painting; the Italian 
maſters whom he invited to France, raiſed 
no pupils there. Some epigrams, and a 
few looſe tales, made the whole of our poe- 
try. Rabelais was the only proſe writer in 
vogue in the time of Henry II. ; 

n a word, the Italians alone were in 
poſſeſſion of every thing that was beau- 


tiful, excepting muſic, which was then but 


in a rude ftate; and experimental philo- 
ſophy, which was cvery where equally un- 
known. 

Laſtly, the fourth age is that known by 
the name of the age of Lewis XIV. and 1s 
perhaps that which approaches the neareſt 
to perfection of all the four: enriched by 
the diſcoveries of the three former ones, it 
has done greater things in certain kinds 
than thoſe three together. All the arts, 
indeed, were not carried farther than un- 
der the Medicis, Auguſtus, and Alexander; 
but human reaſon in general was more im- 
proved. In this age we firſt became ac- 
quainted with ſound philoſophy. It may 
truly be ſaid, that from the laſt years of 
Cardinal Richelieu's adminiſtration till thoſe 
which followed the death of Lewis XIV. 
there has happened ſuch a general revo- 
lution in our arts, our genius, our manners, 
and even in our government, as will ſerve 
as an immortal mark to the true glory of 
our country. This happy influence has not 
been confined to France; it has commu- 
nicated itſelf to England, where it has ſtirred 
up an emulation which that ingemous and 
deeply- learned nation ſtood in need of at 
that time ; it has introduced taſte into Ger- 
many, and the ſciences into Ruſſia; it has 

— | 


even re- animated Italy, which was lan- 
guiſhing ; and Europe is indebted for its 
politeneſs and ſpirit of ſociety, to the court 
of Lewis XIV. 

Before this time, the Italians called all 
the people on this ſide the Alps by the 


name of Barbarians. It muſt be owned 
that the French, in ſome degree, deſerved 
this reproachful epithet. Our forefathers 
joined the romantic gallantry of the Moors 
with the Gothic rudeneſs. They had 
hardly any of the agreeable arts amongſt 
them; which is a proof that the uſeful arts 
were likewiſe neglected; for, when once 
the things of uſe are carried to perfection, 
the tranſition is quickly made to the ele- 
gant and the agreeable; and it is not at 
all aſtoniſhing, that painting, ſculpture, 
E eloquence, and philoſophy, ſhould 
e in a manner unknown to a nation, who, 
though poſſeſſed of harbours on the Weſt- 
ern ocean and the Mediterranean ſea, 
were without ſhips; and who, though 
fond of luxury to an exceſs, were hardly 
provided with the moſt common manu- 
factures. 


The Jews, the Genoeſe, the Venetians, 


the Portugucſe, the Flemiſh, the Dutch, 


and the Engliſh, carried on, in their turns, 
the trade of France, which was ignorant 
even of the firſt principles of commerce. 
Lewis XIII. at his acceſſion to the crown, 
had not a fingle ſhip; the city of Paris 
contained not quite four hundred thoufand 
men, and had not above four fine public 
edifices ; the other cities of the kingdom 
reſembled thoſe pitiful villages which we 
ice on the other fide of the Loire. The no- 
bility, who were all ſtationed in the country, 
in dungeons ſurrounded with deep ditches, 
oppretied the peaſant who cultivated the 
land. The high roads were almoſt impaſ[- 
able; the towns were deſtitute of police ; 
and the government had hardly any credit 
among foreign nations. 

We muſt acknowledge, that, ever ſince 
the decline of the Carlovingian family, 
France had languiſhed more or leſs in this 
infirm ſtate, merely for want of the benefit 
of a good adminiſtration, 

For a ſtate to be powerful, the people 
mult either enjoy a liberty founded on the 
laws, or the royal authority muſt be fixed 
beyond all oppoſition. In France, the peo- 
ple were ſlaves till the reign of Philip Au- 
guſtus; the noblemen were tyrants till Lewis 
XI.; and the kings, always employed in 
maintaining their authority againſt their 
vaſſals, had neither leiſure to think about 


the 
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the happineſs of their ſubjects, nor the power 
of a: 1 them happy. 2 

Lewis XI. did a great deal for the regal 
power, but nothing for the happineſs or 
glory of the nation. Francis I. gave birth 
to trade, navigation, and all the arts; but 
he was too unfortunate to make them take 
root in the nation during his time, ſo that 
they all periſhed with him. Henry the 
Great was on the point of raiſing France 
from the calamities and barbariſms in which 
the had been plunged by thirty years of 
diſcord, when he was aſſaſſinated in his ca- 
ow in the midſt of a people whom he had 

gun to make happy. 'The Cardinal de 
Richelieu, buſied in humbling the houſe of 
Auſtria, the Calviniſts, and the Grandees, 
did not enjoy a power ſufficiently undiſ- 
turbed to reform the nation ; but he had at 
leaſt the honour of beginning this happy 
work. 

Thus, for the ſpace of goo years, our 
genius had been almoſt always reſtrained 
under a Gothic government, in the midſt 
of diviſions and civil wars; deſtitute of 
any laws or fixed cuſtoms; changing every 
ſecond century a language which ſtill con- 
tinued rude and unformed. The nobles 
were without diſcipline, and ſtrangers to 
every thing but war and idleneſs: the clergy 
lived in diſorder and ignorance; and the 
common people without induſtry, and ſtu- 
piſied in their wretchedneſs. 

The French had no ſhare either in the 
great diſcoveries, or admirable inventions 
of other nations: they have no title to the 
diſcoveries of printing, gunpowder, glaſſes, 
teleſcopes, the ſector, compaſs, the air- 
pump, or the true ſyſtem of the univerſe : 
they were making tournaments, while the 
Portugueſe and Spaniards were diſcover— 
ing and conquering new countries from the 
eaitto the weſt of the known world. Charles 
V. had already ſcattered the treaſures of 
Mexico over Europe, before the ſubjects of 
Francis I. had diſcovered the uncultivated 
country of Canada; but, by the little which 
the French did in the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, we may ſee what they 
are capable of when properly conducted. 

| Voltaire. 


$ 248. On the Conſtitution of ENGLAND. 


In every government there are three 
ſorts of power : the legiſlative ; the exe- 
cutive, in reſpect to things dependent on 
the law of nations; and the executive, in 
N to things that depend on the civil 
aw. 
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By virtue of the firſt, the prince or m.. 
iſtrate enacts temporary or perpetual 
aws, and amends or abrogates hed that 

have been already enacted. By the ſecond, 
he makes peace or war, ſends or receiye, 
embaſſies, he eſtabliſhes the public ſecurity 
and provides againſt invaſions. By th, 
third, he puniſhes criminals, or determine; 
the diſputes that ariſe between individual, 
The latter we ſhall call the judiciary power, 
and the other ſimply the executive power 
of the ſtate. 

The political liberty of the ſubject is 3 
tranquillity of mind, ariſing from the opj. 
nion each perſon has of his ſafety. In order 
to have this liberty, it is requiſite the go. 
vernment be ſo conſtituted as one man need 
not to be afraid of another. 

When the legiſlative and executive pow. 
ers are united in the ſame perſon, or in the 
ſame body of magiſtrates, there can be ng 
liberty; becauſe apprehenſions may ariſe, 
leſt the ſame monarch or ſenate ſhould enad 
tyrannical laws, to execute them in a ty. 
rannical manner. 

Again, there is no liberty, if the power 
of judging be not ſeparated from the le- 

iſlative and executive powers. Were it 
Joined with the legiſlative, the life and 
liberty of the ſubject would be expoſed to 
arbitrary controul ; for the judge would 
be then the legiſlator. Were it joined 
to the executive power, the judge might 
behave with all the violence of an op- 
preilor. 

There would be an end of every thing, 
were the ſame man,or the ſame body, whe- 
ther of the nobles, or of the people, to ex- 
erciſe thoſe three powers, that of enacling 
laws, that of executing the public reſolv- 
tions, and that of judging the crimes or dif- 
terences of individuals. 

Moſt kingdoms of Europe enjoy a mo- 
derate government, becauſe the prince, 
who is inveſted with the two firſt powers, 
leaves the third to his ſubjects. In Turky, 
where theſe three powers are united in 
the Sultan's perſon, the ſubjects groan 
under the weight of a moſt frightful op- 
preſſion. es 

In the republics of Italy, where theſe 
three powers are united, there is leſs liberty 
than in our monarchies. Hence their go- 
vernment is obliged to have recourſe to as 
violent methods tor its ſupport, as even that 
of the Turks; witneſs the ſtate inquiſitors 
at Venice, and the hon's mouth, into which 
every informer may at all hours throw his 
written accuſations, 

What 
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t a ſituation muſt the poor ſubje& 
9 thoſe republics! The ſame 
body of magiſtrates are poſſeſſed, as exe- 
cutors of the law, of the whole power they 
have given themſelves in quality of legiſ- 
lators. They may plunder the ſtate by 
their general determinations ; and, as they 
have likewiſe the judiciary power in their 
hands, every private citizen may be ruined 
by their particular deciſions. 

The whole power is here united in one 
body; and though there 1s no external 
pomp that indicates a deſpotic ſway, yet 
the people feel the effects of it every mo- 
ment. | | A 

Hence it is that many of the princes of 
Enrope, whoſe aim has been levelled at 
arbitrary power, have conſtantly ſet out 
with uniting in their own perſons all the 
branches of magiſtracy, and all the great 
ofices of ſtate. . 

[ allow, indeed, that the mere heredi- 
tary ariſtocracy of the Italian republics 
does not anſwer exactly to the deſpotic 
pawer of the eaſtern princes. The num- 
ber of magiſtrates ſometimes ſoftens the 
power of the magiſtracy ; the whole body 
of the nobles do not always concur 3n the 
fame defigns; and different tribunals are 
erected, that temper each other. Thus, 
at Venice, the legiſlative power 1s in the 
Council, the executive in the Pregadi, and 
the judiciary in the Quarantia. But the 
miſchief is, that theſe different tribunals 
are compoſed of magiſtrates all belonging 
to the ſame body, which conſtitutes almoſt 
one and the ſame power. 

The judiciary power ought not to be 
given to a ſtanding ſenate; it ſhould be 
exerciſed by perſons taken from the body 
of the people (as at Athens) at certain 
times of the year, and purſuant to a form 
and manner preſcribed by law, in order to 


ere& a tribunal that ſhould laſt only as 


long as neceſſity requires. 

By this means the power of judging, a 
power ſo terrible to mankind, not being 
annexed to any particular ſtate or profeſ- 
ſion, becomes, as it were, inviſible, People 
have not then the judges continually pre- 
ſent to their view; they fear the office, 
but not the magiſtrate. 

In accuſations of a deep or criminal na- 
ture, 1t 15 proper the perſon accuſed ſhould 
have the privilege of chuſing in ſome 


meaſure his judges, in concurrence with 


the law; or at leaſt he ſhould have a right 
to except againſt ſo great a number, that 
the remaining part may be dermed his 


- Own choice. 


The other two powers may be given 
rather to magiſtrates or permanent bodies, 
becauſe they are not exerciſed on any pri- 
vate ſubject; one being no more than the 
general will of the ſtate, and the other the 
execution of that general will. 

But though the tribunals ought not to 
be fixed, yet the judgments ought, and to 
ſuch a degree as to be always conformable 
to the exact letter of the law. Were they 
to be the even opinion of the judge, 
prope would then live in ſociety without 

nowing exactly the obligations it lays 
them under. 

The judges ought likewiſe to be in the 
ſame ſtation as the accuſed, or in other 
words, his peers, to the end that he may 
not imagine he is fallen into the hands of 
perſons inclined to treat him with rigour. 

If the legiſlature leaves the executive 
power in poſſeſſion of a right to impriſon 
thoſe ſubjects who can give ſecurity for 
their good behaviour, there is an end of 
liberty; unleſs they are taken up, in order 
to anſwer without delay to a capital crime: 
in this caſe they are really free, being 
ſubject only to the power of the law. 

But ſhould the legiſlature think itſelf in 
danger by ſome ſecret conſpiracy againſt 
the ſtate, or by a correſpondence with a 
foreign enemy, it might authoriſe the exe- 
cutive power, for a ſhort and limited time, 
to impriſon ſuſpected perſons, who in that 
caſe would Joſe their liberty only for a 
while, to preſerve it for ever. 

And this is the only reaſonable method 
that can be ſubſtituted to the tyrannical 
magiſtracy of the Ephori, and to the ſtate 
inquiſitors of Venice, who are alſo deſpo- 
tical. | 

As in a free ſtate, every man who is 
ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be his own 
governor; ſo the legiſſative power ſhould 
reſide in the whole body of the people. 
But ſince this is impoſſible in large ſtates, 
and in ſmall ones is ſubjec to many incon- 
veniences, it is fit the people ſhould act 
by their repreſentatives, what they cannot 
act by themſelvcs. 

The inhabitants of a particular town are 
much better acquainted with its wants and 
intereſts, than with thoſe of other places; 
and are better judges of the capacity of 
their neighbours, than of that of the reſt 
of their countrymen. The members there- 
fore of the legiſlature ſhould not be choſen 
from the general body of the nation; but 
it is proper, that in every conſiderable 
place, a repreſentative ſhoald be elected by 
the inhabitants. 
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The great advantage of repreſentatives 
is their being capable of diſcuſſing affairs. 


For this the people collectively are ex- 
tremely unfit, which 1s one of the greateſt 
inconveniences of a democracy. 

It is not at all neceſſary that the repre- 
ſentatives, who have received a general in- 
ſtruction from their electors, ſhould wait to 
be particularly inſtructed in every affair, as 
is practiſed in the diets of Germany. True 
it is, that by this way of proceeding, the 
ſpeeches of the deputies might with greater 

opriety be called the voice of the nation; 
— on the other hand, this would throw 
them into infinite delays, would give each 
deputy a power of controlling the aſſem- 
bly; and on the moſt urgent and preſſing 
occaſions, the ſprings of the nation might 
be ſtopped by a ſingle caprice. 

When the — as Mr. Sidney well 
obſerves, repreſent a body of people, as in 
Holland, they ought to be accountable to 
their conſtituents: but it is a different thing 
in England, where they are deputed by 
boroughs. | 

All the inhabitants of the ſeveral diſ- 
tricts ought to have a right of voting at 
the decken of a reprelentative, except 
ſuch as are in ſo mean a ſituation, as to be 
deemed to have no will of their own. 

One great fault there was in moſt of the 
ancient republics; that the people had a 
right to active reſolutions, ſuch as require 
| ſome execution; a thing of which they are 
abſolutely incapable. They ought to have 
no hand in the government, but for the 
chuſing of repreſentatives, which is within 
their reach. For though few can tell the 
exact degree of men's capacities, yet there 
are none but are capable of knowing, in 

neral, whether the perſon they chuſe is 

etter qualified than moſt of his neigh- 
bours. 

Neither ought the repreſentative body 
to be choſen for active reſolutions, for 
which it is not ſo fit; but for the enacting 
of laws, or to ſee whether the laws already 
enacted be duly executed ; a thing they 
are very capable of, and which none in- 
deed but themſelves can properly perform. 

In a ſtate, there are always perſons 
diſtinguiſhed by their birth, riches, or ho- 
nours; but were they to be confounded 
with the common people, and to have only 
the weight of a ſingle vote like the reſt, 
the common liberty would be their ſla- 
very, and they would have no intereſt in 
ſupporting it, as moſt of the popular reſo- 
lutions would be againſt them. The ſhare 
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its privileges; privileges that in themſzelyes 


they have, therefore, in the legiſlajy, 


ought to be proportioned to the other 34 
—— they —— in the ſtate; vie _ 
happens only when they form a body tha * 
has a right to put a ſtop to the enterprizes leg 
of the people, as the people have a right the 
to put a ſtop to theirs, = 

The legiſlative power is therefore com. ſon 
mitted to the body of the nobles, and 90 wy 
the body choſen to repreſent the people ſa: 
which have each their aſſemblies and de. 1 
liberations apart, each their ſeparate view hc 
and intereſts. lik 

Of the three powers above- mentioned, * 
the judiciary is in ſome meaſure next to ® 
nothing. There remains therefore only Ie 
two; and as thoſe have need of a regulat. 0 


ing power to temper them, the part of the 
legiſlative body compoſed of the nobility e 
is extremely proper for this very purpoſe. h 

The body of the nobility ought to be 
hereditary, In the firſt place, it is fo jn 
its own nature: and in the next, there 
muſt be a conſiderable intereſt to preſerye 


are obnoxious to popular envy, and of 
courſe, in a free ſtate, are always in dan- 
er. 

n But as an hereditary power migl1t be 
tempted to purſue its own particular inte- 
reſts, and forget thoſe of the people ; it is 
Poona: that, where they may reap a ſingu- 
ar advantage from being corrupted, as in 
the laws relating to the ſupplies, they 
ſhould have no other ſhare in the legiſla- 
tion, than the power of rejecting, and not 
that of reſolving. 

By the power of reſolving, I mean the 
right of ordaining by their own authority, 
or of amending what has been ordained 
by others. By the power of rejecting, | 
would be underſtood to mean the right of 
annulling a reſolution taken by another, 
which was the power of the tribunes at 
Rome. And though the perſon poſſeſſed 
of the privilege of rejecting may likewiſe 
have the right of approving, yet this ap- 
probation paſles for no more than a decla- 
ration that he intends to make no uſe of his 
privilege of rejecting, and is derived from 
that very privilege. 

The executive power ought to be in the 
hands of a monarch: becauſe this branch 
of government, which has always need of 
expedition, is better adminiſtered by one 
than by many : whereas, whatever depends 
on the legiſlative power, is oftentimes bet- 
ter regulated by many than by a ſingle 


i" 
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But if there was no monarch, and the 
executive power was committed to a cer- 
tan number of perſons ſelected from the 
legiſlative body, there would be an end 
then of liberty; by reaſon the two pow- 
ers would be united, as the ſame per- 
ſons would actually ſometimes have, and 
would moreover be always able to have, a 


ſhare in both. | 
Were the legiſlative body to he a con- 


| (derable time without meeting, this would 


likewiſe put an end to liberty. For one 
oftheſe two things would naturally follow ; 
either that there would be no longer any 
legiſlative reſolutions, and then the ſtate 
would fall into anarchy ; or that theſe re- 
ſolutions would be taken by the executive 
power, Which would render it abſolute. 

It would be needleſs for the legiſlative 
body to continue always aſſembled. This 
would be troubleſome to the repreſenta- 
tives, and moreover would cut out too 
much work for the executive power, ſo as 
to take off its attention from executing, 
and oblige 1t to think only of defending its 
own prerogauves, and the right it has to 
execute. 

Again, were the legiſlative body to be 
always aſſembled, it might happen to be 
kept up only by filling the places of the 
deceaſed members with new repreſenta- 
tives; and in that caſe, if the legitla- 
tive body was once corrupted, the evil 
would be paſt all remedy. When different 
legiſlative bodies ſucceed one another, 
the people, who have a bad opinicn of 
that which is actually fitting, may reaſon- 


F ably entertain ſome hopes of the next: but 


ere it to be always the fame body, the 
people, upon ſeeing it once corrupted, 
would no longer expect any good from its 
laws; and of courſe they would either 
become deſperate, or fall into a ſtate of 
indolence. 

The legiſlative body ſnould not aſſemble 
of itſelf. For a body is ſuppoſed to have 
no wil! but when it is aflembled : and be- 
ſiles, were it not to aſſemble unanimouſly, 
it would be impoſlible to determine which 
was really the legiſlative body, the part 
aſſembled, or the other. And if it had a 
right to prorogue itſelf, it might happen 
never to be prorogued; which would be 
extremely dangerous in caſe it ſhould ever 


& attempt to encroach on the executive 


power, Beſides, there are ſeaſons, ſome 


I of which are more proper than others, for 
A alſembling 


the legiſlative body: it is fit 
therefore that the executive power ſhould 


 fegulate the time of couvening as well as 
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the duration of thoſe aſſemblies, according 
to the circumſtances and exigencies of ſtate 
known to itſelf. 

Were the executive power not to have 
a right of putting a ſtop to the incroach- 
ments ct the legiſlative body, the latter 
would become deſpotic ; for as it might 
arrogate to itſelf what authority it pleaſed, 
it would ſoon deſtroy all the other powers. 

But it is not proper, on the other hand, 
that the legiſlative power ſhould have a 
right to ſtop the executive. For as the 
executive has its natural limits, it 15 uſeleſs 
to confine it; beſides, the executive power 
15 generally employed in momentary ope- 
rations. 'The power, therefore, of the 
Roman tribunes was faulty, as it put a ſtop 
not only to the legiſlation, but likewiſe to 
the execution itſelf; which was attended 
with infinite miſchiefs. 

But if the legiſlative power, in a free 
government, ought to have no right to 
ſtop the executive, it has a right, and 
ought to have the means of examining in 
what manner its laws have been executed; 
an advantage which this government has 
over that of Crete and Sparta, where the 
Coſmi and the Ephori gave no account of 
their adminiſtration. 

But whatever may be the iſſue of that 
examination, the legiſlative body. ought 
not to have a power of judging the per- 
ſon, nor of courſe the conduct, of him 
who is intruſted with the executive power. 
His perſon ſhould be ſacred, becauſe, as it 
is neceſſary for the good of the ſtate to 
prevent the legiſlative body from render- 
ing themiclves arbitrary, the moment he is 
accuſed or tried, there is an end of liberty. 

In this caſe the ſtate would be no longer 
a monarchy, but a kind of republican, 
though not a free government. But as 
the perſon intruſted with the executive 
power cannot abuſe it without bad coun- 
ſellors, and ſuch as hate the laws as miniſ- 
ters, though the laws favour them as ſub- 
Jets; thcle men may be examined and 
puniſhed. An advantage which this go- 
vernment has over that of Gnidus, where 
the law allowed of no ſuch thing as calling 
the Amymones “ to an account, even after 
their adminiſtration +; and therefore the 
people could never obtain any ſatis faction 
tor the mjuries done them, 


* Theſe were magiſtrates choſen annually by 
the people. See Stephen of Byzantium. | 

F It wes lawful to accuſe the Roman megiſ- 
trates after the expiration of their ſeveral vitices. 
See Diony ſ. Halicarn. I. 9. the aitair of Genutius 


the tribune, 
Cc Though, 
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Though, in general, the judiciary power 
ought not to be united with any part of 
the legiſlative, yet this 1s liable to three 
exceptions, founded on the particular in- 
tereſt of the party accuſed. 

The great are always obnoxious to po- 
__ envy; and were they to be judged 

y the people, they might be in danger 
from their judges, and would moreover be 
deprived of the privilege which the meaneſt 
ſubject is poſſeſſed of, in a free ſtate, of 
being "> by their peers. The nobility, 
for this reaſon, ought not to be cited be- 
fore the ordinary courts of judicature, but 
before that part of the legiſlature which is 
compoſed of their own body. 

It is poſlible that the law, which 1s clear- 
ſighted in one ſenſe, and blind in another, 
might in ſome caſes be too ſevere. But as 
we have already obſerved, the national 
judges are no more than the mouth that 
pronounces the words of the law, mere paſ- 
ſive beings, incapable of moderating eicher 


* * O 
its force or rigour. That part, therefore, 


of the legiſlative body, which we have juſt 
now obſerved to be a neceſſary tribunal 
on another occaſion, is alſo a neceſſary tri- 
bunal in this; it belongs to its ſupreme 
authority to moderate the law in favour of 
the law itſelf, by mitigating the ſentence. 
It might alſo happen, that a ſubject intruſt- 
ed with the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
might infringe the rights of the people, and 
be guilty of crimes which the ordinary ma- 
giſtrates either could not, or would not pu- 
niſh. But in general the legiſlative power 
cannot judge; and much leſs can it be ajudge 
in this particular caſe, where it repreſents 
the party concerned, which is the people. 
It can only therefore impeach: but before 
what court ſhall it bring its impeachment ? 
Muit it go and abaſe itſelf before the or- 
dinary tribunals, which are its inferiors, 
and Deng compoſed moreover of men who 
are cholen from the people as well as 
itſelf, will naturally be ſwayed by the au- 
thority of ſo powerful an accuſer? No: 
in order to preſerve the dignity of the 
ar and the ſecurity of the ſubject, the 


legiſlative part which repreſents the peo- 


* 


2 muſt bring in its charge before the 
egiſlative part which repreſents the no- 


bility, who have neither the ſame intereſts 


nor the ſame paſſions. | 
Here 1s an advantage which this go- 
vernment has over moſt of the ancient 


republics, where there was this abuſe, that 


the people were at the ſame time both judge 
Meer... 


end; becauſe it would become legiſlative 


tion. 


The executive power, purſuant to uh 
has been already ſaid, ought to "Ti, 
ſhare in the legiſlature by the power br be 
rejecting, otherwiſe it would ſoon be |; 10 
ped of its prerogative. But ſhould t. i 
legiflative power uſurp a ſhare of the exe. 
cutive, the latter would be equally nn 
done. ; an 

If the prince were to have a ſhare in 
the legiſlature by the power of reſolving 
liberty would be loſt. But as it is nece. 


ſary he ſhould have a ſhare in the legiſ. 
ture, for the ſupport of his own Preroga. * 
tive, this ſhare muſt conſiſt in the power of i 
rejecting. 9 
The change of government at Rome * 
was owing to this, that neither the ſenate, n 
who had one part of the executive powe, on 
nor the magiſtrates, who were entruſet g. 
with the other, had the right of rejecting, Mi ;.. 
_ was entirely lodged in the peo. WW... 
Here then is the fundamental conſtitu. * 
tion of the government we are treating o. 50 
The legiſlative body being compoſed di 
two parts, one checks the other by tlie * 
mutual privilege of rejecting: they a Wi; 
both checked by the executive power, or 
the executive is by the legiſlative. Wo 
Theſe three , pewers ſhould naturally 
form a ſtate of repoſe or ination. But WW 
as there is a neceſſity for movement in tie Ne 
courſe of human affairs, they are forced us 
move, but ſtill to move in concert. its 
As the executive power has no other n 
part in the legiſlative than the privilege i 
of rejecting, it can have no ſhare in tie WW 
public debates. It is not even neceſſa *. 
that it ſhould propoſe, becauſe, as it may es 
always diſapprove of the reſolutions that Nec 
ſhall be taken, it may likewiſe reject de {p 
deciſions on thoſe propoſals which were Nes 


made againſt its will. 

In ſome ancient commonwealths, where 
public debates were carried on by tie 
people in a body, it was natural for ti 
executive power to propoſe and debat: 
with the people, otherwiſe their reſolutions 
muſt have been attended with a ſtrange 
confuſion. 

Were the executive power to ordain tie 
raiſing of public money, otherwiſe than by 
giving its conſent, liberty would be at 4 


in the moſt important point of legiſl- 


If the legiſlative power was to ſettle the 


ſubſidies, not from year to year, but for 
cel. 


* * - TY - 


wer, it would run the riſk of loſing its 
überty, becauſe the executive power would 
ro longer be-dependent ; and when once 
was poſſeſſed of ſuch a perpetual right, 
+ would be a matter of indifference, whe- 
ther it held it of itſelf, or of another. 'The 
ame may be ſaid, if it ſhould fix, not from 
year to year, but for ever, the ſea and land 


i E forces with which it is to intruſt the exe- 
N, Wh cutive power. 8 

el To prevent the executive power from 
h. being able to oppreſs, it 15 requiſite that 
84. > armies with which it 15 intruſted ſhould 
of conſiſt of the people, and have the ſame 


ſpirit as the people; as was tne caſe at 


me kome till the time of Marius. To obtain 
ate, this end, there are only two ways; either 
en that the perſons employed in the army 
ied ſhould have ſufficient property to aniwer 
ng, bor their conduct to their fellow-ſubjects, 
C0. and be enliſted only for a year, as was cul- 
| tomary at Rome: or if there ſhould be a 
u. landing army, compoſed chieily of the 
0 moſt deſpicable part of the nation, the 12- 
0 giſlatire power ſhould have a right to diſ- 
dle band them as ſoon as it pleaſed: the ſol- 
are diers ſhould live in common with the reſt 
E 


of the people; and no ſeparate camp, bar- 
Iracks, or fortreſs, {hou'd be ſuffered. 

When once an army 1s eſtabliſhed, it 
Fought not to depend immediately on the 
legiſlative, but on the executive power; 
and this from the very nature of the thing; 
Fits buſineſs conſiſting more in acting than 


ally 
Þut 
the 


4 to 


er Ein deliberation. 

exe From a manner of thinking that pre- 
me rails amongſt mankind, they ſet a higher 
lary value upon courage than timorouſneſs, on 
* Wactivity than prodence, on firength than 
that 


W counſel, Hence the army will ever de- 
Wipic a ſenate, and reſpect their own ofi- 
Wecrs. They will naturally flight the orders 
at them by a body of meu, whom they 
100k upon as cowards, and therefore un- 
Vorthy to command them. So that as 


the 
Vers 


nere 
the 


5 I loon as the army depends on the legiſla- 
at: BE body, the government becomes a mi- 


101; E btary one; and if the contrary has ever 


nge happened, it has been owing to ſome ex- 

aordinary circumſtances. It is becauſe 
the the army has always kept divided; it is 
1 by becauſe it was compoſed of ſeveral bodies, 
1 that depended cach on their particular 
7 brovince: it is becauſe the capital towns 


ere hong places, defended by their na- 
oral ſituation, and not garriſoned with 
Pegular troops. Holland, for inſtance, is 


the * 
al fafer than Venice: the might drown 


for 
ven 
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or ſtarve the revolted troops; for as they 
are not quartered in towns capable of fur- 
niſhing them with neceſſary ſubſiſtence, 
this ſubſiſtence is of courſe precarious. 

Whoever ſhall read the admirable trea- 
tiſe of Tacitus on the manners of the Ger- 
mans, will find that it is from them the 
Engliſh have borrowed the idea of their 
political government. This beautiful ſyſ- 
tem was invented f:r{t in the woods. 

As all human things have an end, the 
ſtate we are ſpeaking of will loſe its liber- 
ty, it will periſh. Have not Rome, Sparta, 
and Carthage periſhed? It will periſh 
wen the legiſlative power ſhall be more 
corrupted than the executive. 

It is not my buſineſs to examine whether 
the Engliſh actually enjoy this liberty, or 
riot. It is ſufficient for my purpole to ob- 
ſerve, that it is eſtabliſhed by their laws; 
and ] enquire no further. 

Neither do J pretend by this to under- 
value other governments, nor to fay that 
this extreme political liberty ought to give 
uneaſineſs to thoſe who have only a mo- 
derate ſhare of it. How ſhould I nave any 
ſach deiign, 1, who think that even the 
excels of reaſon is not always deſireable, 
and that mankind generally find tneir ac- 
count better in mediums than in ex- 
tremes ? | | 

Harrinoton, in his Oceana, has alſo in- 
quired into the higheſt point of liberty to 
which the conſtitution of a ſtate may be 
carried. But of him indeed it may be ſaid, 
that for want of knowing the nature of 
real liberty, he buſied himſelt in purſuit of 
an imaginary one; and that he built a 
Chalcedon, though he had a Byzantium 
before his eyes. Montęeſguicu. 


& 249. Of Con uuns, and the Dijco 


very of AMERICA. a 


It is to the diſcoveries of the Portu- 
gueſe in the old world, that we are indebt- 
ed for the new; if we may call the conqueſt 
of America an obligation, which proved 
ſo tatal to its inhabitants, and at times to 
the conquerors themſelves. 

This was doubtleſs the moſt important 
event that ever happened on our globe, 
one halt of which had been hitherto ſtran- 
gers to the otner. Whatever had been 
eſteemed moiſt great or noble before, 
ſeemed abſorbed in this kind of new crea- 
tion. We fill mention with reſpectful 


admiration, the names of the Argonauts, 
Cc3 | 


who 
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who did not perform the hundredth part 


of what was done by the ſailors under 


Gama and Albuquerque, How many 
altars would have been raiſed by the 
ancients to a Greek, who had difcover- 
ed America! and yet Bartholomew and 
Chriſtopher Columbus were not thus re- 
warded. 

Columbus, ſtruck with the wonderful 
expeditions of the Portugueſe, i e 
that ſomething greater might be 
and from a bare inſpection of the map of 
our world, concluded that there muſt be 
another, which might be found by failing 
always weſt. He Had courage equal to 
his genius, or indeed ſuperior, ſeeing he 
had to ſtruggle with the prejudices of his 
contemporaries, and the repulſes of ſeveral 
princes to whom he tendered his ſervices. 
Genoa, which was his native country, 
treated his ſchemes as viſionary, and by 
that means loſt the only opportunity that 
could have offered of aggrandizing her 
power. Henry VII. king of England, who 
was too greedy of money to hazard any 
on this ncble attempt, would not liſten to 
the propoſals made by Columbus's bro- 
ther; and Columbus himſelf was rejecte 
by John IT. of Portugal, whoſe attention 
was wholly employed upon the coaſt of 


Africa. He had go proſpect of ſueceſs in 


applying to the French, whoſe marine lay 
totally neglected, and their affairs more 
confuſed than ever, during the minority 


of Charles VIII. The emperor Maximi- 


lian had neither ports for ſhipping, money 
to fit out a fleet, nor ſuilicient courage to 
engage in a ſcheme of this nature, The 
Venetians, indeed, might have undertaken 
3t ; but whether the natural averſion of the 
Genocſe to theſe people would not ſuffer 
Columbus to apply to the rivals of his 
country, or that the Venetians had no idea 
A any thing more important than the 
trade they carried on from Alexandria and 
in the Levant, Columbus at length fixed 
all his hopes on the court of Spain, 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſa- 
bella, queen of Caſtile, had by their mar- 
riage united all Spain under one dominion, 
excepting only the kingdom of Grenada, 
which was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 
Moors; but Which Ferdinand ſoon aſter 
took from them. The union of theſe two 
princes had prepared the way for the 
reatneſs of Spain ; which was afterwards 
ee by Columbus; he was however 
obliged ro undergo eight years of inceſlant 


* 


one; 


benefactor of Ferdinand and Iſabel 


application, before Iſabella's court v 
conſent to accept of the ineſtimable bene 
this great man offered it. The bane g 
all great projects is the want of moe, 
The Spaniſh court was poor; and yl, 
prior, Perez, and two merchants, namy 


2 

Pinzono, were obliged to advance leven. 4 
teen thouſand ducats towards fitting ont in | 
the armament, Columbus procured 12 for 


tent from the court, and at length ſet ke 
from the port of Palos in Andaluſia, wit 
three ſhips, on Augult 23, in the ven 
1492. | ſel 

It was not above a month after his de. 
parture from the Canary iſlands, where hr 
had come to an anchor to pet refreh. 
ment, when Columbus diſcovered the fr th 


iſland in America; and during this ſho th 
run, he ſuffered more from the murmar. on 
ings and diſcontent of the people of h 

fleet, than he had done even {rom th a 
retutals of the princes he had appli nd 
to. This iſland, which he diſcovered, ar hi 
named St. Salvador, hes about a tkoy. 1 
ſand leagues from the Canaries ; preſent b 
after, he likewiſe diſcovered the Lucaym B 
iſlands, together with thoſe of Cuba au v 


Hiſpaniola, now called St. Domingo. 
Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the ut. 
moſt ſurprize to ſee him return, at the end 
of nine months, with ſome of the America 
natives of Hiſpaniola, ſeveral rarives fron 
that country, and a quantity of gold wit 
which he preſcnted their majeſties. 
The king and queen made him fit dow 
in their preſence, covered like a grandee d 
Spain, and created him high admiral and 
viceroy of the new world. Columbus wa 
now every Where looked upon as an ex 
ordinary perſon ſent from heaven, Ever 
one was vying who ſhould be toremok h 
aſſiſting him in his undertakings, and em- 
barking under his command. IIe toon k 
ſail again, with a flect of ſeventeen ſhip; 
He now made the diſcovery of ſeveral otiz 
ew iſlands, particularly the Caribbees a 
Jamaica. Doubt had been changed im 
admiration on his firſt voyage; in this, a 
miration was turned into envy. h 
He was admiral and viceroy, and to the! 
titles might have been added that of ts 
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Nevertheleis, he was brought home pz 
ſoner to Spain, by judges who had ben 
purpoſely ſent out on board to obſerve hi 
conduct. As foon as it was known tt 
Columbus was arrived, the people rant 
thual to meet him, as the guardian go 

01 


1 


of Spain. Columbus was brought from 
the ſhip, and appeared on ſhore chained 
hands and feet. 

He had been thus treated by the orders 
of Fonſeca, biſhop of Burgos, the intendant 
of the expedition, whoſe ingratitude was 
a great as the other's ſervices. liabella 
vas aſhamed of what ſhe ſaw, and did all 
in her power to make Columbus ainends 
ſor the injuries done to him: however, 
be was not ſuffered to depart for four years, 
either becauſe they feared that he would 
ſeize upon what he had diſcovered for him- 
ſelf, or that they were willing to have time 
to obſerve his behaviour. At length he 
was ſent on another voyage to the new 
world; and now it was, that he diſcovered 
the continent, at ſix degrees diſtance from 
the equator, and {aw that part of the coaſt 
on which Carthagena has been ſince built. 
At the time that Columbus firlt promiſed 
a new hemiſphere, it was inſiſted upon that 
no ſuch hemiſphere could exiſt; and after 
he had made the actual diſcovery of it, it 
was pre:ended that it had been known long 
before. I ſhall not mention one Martin 
Behem, of Nuremberg, who, it 15 ſaid, 
went from that city to the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan in 1460, with a patent from the 
Duchets of Burgundy, who, as the was not 
alive at that time, could not iſſue patents. 
Nor ſhall J take notice of the pretended 
charts of this Martin Behem, witich are 
ſlitl ſhewn ; nor of the evident contradic- 
tions which diſcredit this ſtory: but, in 
ſhort, it was not pretended that Martin 
Behem had peopled America; the honour 
was given to the Carthaginians, and a book 
of Ariſtotle was quoted on the occaſion, 
which he never wrote. Some found out a 
conformity between ſome words in the 
Caribbee and Hebrew languages, and did 
not fail to follow ſo fine an opening. 
Others were poſitive that the children of 


Noah, after ſettling in Siberia, paſted 


trom thence over to Canada on the ice; 
and that their deſcendants, afterwards born 
in Canada, had gone and peopled Veru. 
According to others again, the Chineſe 
and Japaneſe ſent colomes into America, 
and carried over lions with them for their 
averſion, though there are no lions either 
in China or Japan. In this manner have 
many learned men argued upon the diſco- 
veries made by men of genius. If it ſhould 
be aſked, how men firſt came upon the con- 
tinent of America? is it not eaſily anſwer- 
ed, that they were placed there by the ſame 
Power who cauſes trees and graſs to grow ? 
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The reply which Columbus made to 
ſome of thoſe who envied him the high 


reputation he had gained, is ſtill famous. 
"Theſe people pretended that nothing could 
be more eaſy than the diſcoveries he had 
made ; upon which he propoſed to them to 
ſet an egg upright on one of its ends; but 
when they had tried in vain to do it, he 
broke one end of the egg, and ſet it up- 
right with eaſe. They told him any one 
could do that: How comes it then, replied 
Columbus, that not one among you thought 
of it? — This ſtory is related of Brunelleſ- 
chi, who improved architecture at Florence 
many years before Columbus was born. 
Moſt bon mots are only the repetition of 
things that have been ſaid before, 

The aſhes of Columbus cannot be af. 
fected by the reputation he gained while 
living, in having doubled for us the works 
of the creation, But mankind delight to 
do juſtice to the illuſtrious dead, either from 
a vain hope that they enhance thereby the 
merit of the living, or that they are na- 
turally fond of truth. Amenco Veſpucci, 
whom we call Americus Veſpuſtus, a mer- 
chant of Florence, had the- honour of g1v- 
ing his name to this new half of the globe, 
in which he did not poſſeſs one acre of 
land, and pretended to be the firſt who diſ- 
covered the continent. But ſuppoſing it 
true, that he was the firſt diſcoverer, the 
glory was certainly due to him, who had 
the penetration and courage to undertake 
and perform the firſt voyage. Honour, as 
Newton ſays in his diſpute with Leibnitz, 
is due only to the firſt inventor; thoſe that 
follow after are only his ſcholars. Colum- 
bus had made three voyages, as admiral 
and vicerov, five years before Americus 
Veſpuſius kad made one as a geographer, 
under the command of admira] Ojeda ; but 
this latter writing to his friends at Florence, 
that he had diſcovercd a new world, they 
believed him on his word ; and the citizens 
of Florence decreed, that a grand illumina- 
tion ſhould be made before the door of his 
houſe every three years, on the teaſt of All 
Saints. And yet could this man be ſaid 
to deſerve any honours, for happening to 
be on board a fleet that, in 1489, ſailed 
along the coaſt of, Brazil, when Columbus 
had, five years before, pointed out the way 
to the reſt of the world ? ; 

There has lately appeared at Florence a 
life of this Americus Veſpuſtus, which 
ſeems to be written with very little regard 
to truth, and without any concluitve rea- 


ſoning. Several French authors are there 
CCc'3 _ complained 
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complained of, who have done juſtice to 
Columbus's merit; but the writer ſhould 
not have fallen upon the French authors, 
but on the Spaniſh, who were the firit that 
did this juſtice. This writer ſays, that“ he 
will confound the vanity of the French 
© nation, who have always attacked with 
« impunity the honour and ſucceſs of the 
ce Italian nation.” What vanity can there 
be in ſaying, that it was a Genoeſe who 
firſt diſcovered America? or how is the 
honour of the Italian nation injured in 
owning, that it was to an Italian, born in 
Genoa, that we are indebted for the new 
world ? I purpoſely remark this want of 
equity, good-breeding, and goodsſenſe, as 
we have too many examples of it; and I 
muſt ſay, that the good French writers 
have in general been the leaſt guilty of this 
inſufferable fault; and one great reaſon of 
their being ſo univerſally read throughout 
Europe, is their doing juſtice to all na- 
tions. 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, and of 
the continent, were a new race of men. 
They were all without beards, and were as 
much aſtoniſhed at the faces of the Spani- 
ards, as they were at their ſhips and artil- 
lery : they at firſt looked upon theſe new 
viſitors as monſters or gods, who had come 
out of the ſky or the fea. Theſe voyages, 
and thoſe of the Portugueſe, had now taught 
us how incenſiderable a ſpot of the globe 
our Europe was, and what an aſtoniſhing 
variety reigns in the world. Indoſtan was 
known to be inhabited by a race of men 
whoſe complexions were yellow. In Africa 
and Aſia, at ſome diſtance from the equa- 
tor, there had been found ſeveral kinds of 
black men; and after travellers had pene- 
trated into America as far as the line, chey 
met with a race of people who were tolera- 
bly white. The uatives of Brazil are of 
the colour of bronze. The Chineſe ſtill 
appear to differ entircly from the reſt of 
mankind, in the make of their eyes and 
noſes. But what is {till to be remarked is, 
that into whatſoever regions .theſe various 
races are tranſplanted, their complexions 
never change, unleſs they mingle with the 
natives of the country. The mucous 
membrane of the negroes, which is known 
to be of a black colour, is a manifeſt proof 
that there is a differential principle in each 
ſpecies of men, as well as plants. 

Dependant upon this principle, nature 
has formed the different degrees of genius, 
and the characters of nations, which are 


ſeldom known to change, Hence the ne- 


neſs, found themſelves poſſeſſed of a very 


groes are ſlaves to other men, and ate, 
chaſed on the coalt of Africa, like tap: : 
for a ſum of money; and the vaſt re 
tudes of negroes trenſplanted into 2 
American colomes, ſerve as ſlaves under, 
'ery inconſiderable number of European. 
Experience has likewiſe taught us has 
great a ſuperiority the Europeans hate 


over the Americans, who are every whe. di 
eaſily overcome, and have not dared to g. W. 
tempt a revolution, though a thoufand WF th 
one ſuperior in numbers. | e 

This part of America was alſo remafk. m 
able on account of its animals and plar;; t 
which are not to be found in the other thre, d 
parts of the world, and which are of 6 i: 
great uſe to us. Horſes, corn of all king, h 
and iron, were not wanting in Mexico ard c 
Peru; and among the many valuable com. 1 


modities unknown to the old world, cocli. 
neal was the principal, and was brought u 
from this country, Its uſe in dying haz 
now made us forget the ſcarlet, which for 
time immemorial had been the only thing 
known for giving a fine red colour. 

The importation of cochineal was ſcon 
ſucceeded by that of indigo, cacao, vanille, 
and thoſe woods which ſerve tor ornament 
and medicinal purpoſes, particularly the 
quinquina, or ielaits bark, which is the only 
ſpecific againſt intermitting fevers. Na- 
ture has placed this remedy in the moun. 
tains of Peru, whilit ſhe had diſperſed the 
diſeaſe it cured through all the re? of ts 
world. This new continent likev-i!: Jur. 
niſned pearls, coloured fiones, and dia- 
monds. | 

It 1s certain, that America at preſent 
furmihes the meaneſt citizen of Europe 
with his conveniencies and pleaſures. Ile 
gold and filver mines, at their firſt diſco- 
very, were of ſervice only to the kings ef 
Spain and the merchants ; the reſt of the 
world was impoveriſhed by them, for the 
great multitudes who did not follow buſi- 
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{mall quantity of ſpecie, in compariſon with 
the immenſe ſums accumulated by thoſe, 
who had the advantage of the firſt diſco- 
veries. But by degrees, the great quan- 
tity of gold and filver which was ſent from 
America, was diſperſed throughout all Eu- 
rope, and by paſſing into a number of 
hands, the diſtribution is become more 
equal. The price of commodities is like- 
wiſe increaſed in Europe, in proportion to 

the increaſe of ſpecie. | 
To comprehend hov/ the treaſures of 
America paſſed from the poſſeſſion of the 
| Spaniards 
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gpaniards into that of other nations, it will 
be ſufficient to conſider theſe two things: 
the uſe which Charles V. and Philip II. 
made of their money: and the manner in 
which other nations acquired a ſhare in the 
wealth of Peru. 

The emperor Charles V. who was always 
travelling, and always at war, neceſſarily 
diſperſed a great quantity of that ſpecie 
which he received from Mexico and Peru, 
through Germany and Italy. When he 
ſent his ſon Philip over to England, to 
marry queen Mary, and take upon him 
the title of King of England, that prince 
depoſited in the tower of London twenty - 
ſeven large cheſts of filver in bars, and an 
hundred horſe-loads of gold and filver 
coin. The troubles in Flanders, and the 
intrigues of the league in France, colt this 
Philip, according to his own coafefſion, 
above three thoutand millions of livres of 
our money. | 

The manner in which the gold and ſilver 
of Peru is diſtributed amongſt all the peo- 
ple of Europe, and from thence is ſent to 
the Eait-Indies, is a ſurpriſing, though 
well known circumſtance. By a ſtrict law 
enacted by Ferdinand and Iſabella, and af- 
terwards confirmed by Charles V. and all 
the kiags of Spain, all other nations were 
not ory excluded the entrance into any of 
the ports in Spamſli America, but likewiſe 
from having the leaſt ſhare, directly or in- 
directly, in the trade of that part of the 
world. One would have imagined, that 
this law would have enabled the Spaniards 
to ſubdue all Europe; and yet Spain ſub- 
fiſts only by the continual violation of this 
very law. It can hardly furniſh exports 
for America to the value of four millions; 
whereas the reſt of Europe ſometimes ſend 
over merchandize to the amount of near 
fifty millions. This prodigious trade of 


the nations at enmity or in alliance with 


Spain, is carried on by the Spaniards them- 
elves, who are always faithful in their deal- 
ings with individuals, and always cheating 
their king. The Spaniards gave no ſecu- 
rity to foreign merchants for the perfor- 


mance of their contracts; a mutual credit, 


without which there never could have been 
any commerce, ſupplics the place of other 
obligations, 
The manner in which the Spaniards for 
a long time conſigned the gold and filver 
to toreigners, which was brought home by 
their galleons, was ſtill more ſurpriſing. 
The Spaniard, who at Cadiz is properly 
actor for the foreigner, delivered the bul- 
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lion he received to the care of certain bra- 
voes, called Meteors: theſe, armed with 
piſtols at their belt, and a long ſword, car- 
ried the bullion in parcels, properly mark- 
ed, to the ramparts, and flung them over 
to other meteors, who waited below, and 
carried them to the boats which were to re- 
ceive them, and theſe boats carried them 
on board the ſhips in the road. Theſe me- 
teors and the factors, together with the 
commiſſaries and the guards, who never 
diſturbed them, had each a tated fee, and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated. 
The king, who received a duty upon this 
money at the arrival of the galleons, was 
likewiſe a gainer; ſo that, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the law only was cheated ; a law which 
would be abſolutely uſeleſs if not eluded, 
and which, nevertheleſs, cannot yet be 
abrogated, becauſe old prejudices are al- 
ways the moſt difficult to be overcome 
amongſt men. | wo ES 

The greateſt inſtance of the violation of 
this law, and of the fidelity of the Spani- 
ards, was in the year 1684, when war was 
declared between France and Spain. His 
catholic majeſty endeavoured to ſeize up- 
on the effects of all the French in his 
kingdom; but he in vain iflued edicts aud 
admonitions, inquiries and excommunica- 
tions, not a ſingle Spaniſh factor would 
betray his French correſpondent. This fi- 
delity, which does fo much honour to the 
Spaniſh nation, plainly ſhews, that men 
only willingly obey thoſe laws, waich they 
themſelves have made for the good of fo- 
ciety, and that thoſe which are the mere 
effects of a ſovereign's will, always meet 
with oppoſition. 

As the diſcoyery of America was at firſt 
the ſource of much good to the Spaniards, 
it afterwards occaſioned them many and 
conſiderable evils. One has been, the de- 
priving that kingdom of its ſubjects, by the 
great numbers neceſſarily required to peo- 
ple the colonies : another was, the infect- 
mg the world with a diſeaſe, which was be- 
fore known only in the new world, and par- 
ticularly in the iſland of Hiſpanicla. Se- 
veral of the companions of Chriſtopher 
Columbus returned home infected with 
this contagion, which afterwards ſpread 
over Europe. It is certain, that this poi- 
ſon, which taints the ſprings of lite, was 
peculiar to America, as the plague the 
ſmall- pox were diſeaſes originally enda- 
mical to the ſouthern parts of Numidia, 
We are not to believe, that the cating of 
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human fleſh, practiſed by ſome of the 
Cc 4 Americas 


American ſavages, occaſioned this diſor- 
der. There were no cannibals on the 
uland of Hiſpaniola, where it was moſt fre- 
uent and inveterate; neither are we to 
uppoſe, with ſome, that it proceeded from 
too great an exceſs of ſenſual pleaſures. 
Nature had never puniſhed * of this 
kind with ſuch diſorders in the world; and 
even to this day, we find that a momentary 
1udulgence, which has been paſſed for eight 
or ten years, may bring this cruel and ſhame- 
ful ſcourge upon the chaſteſt union. 
| The great Columbus, after having built 
ſeveral houſes on theſe iſlands, and diſco- 
vered. the continent, returned to Spain, 
where he enjoyed a reputation unſullied by 
rapine or cruelty, and died at Valladolid 
in 1506. But the governors of Cuba and 
Hiſpaniola, who ſucceeded him, being per- 
ſuaded that theſe provinces farnithed gold, 
reſolved to make the diſcovery at the price 
of the lives of the inhabitants. In ſhort, 
whether they thought the natives had con- 
ceived an implacable hatred to them; or 
| that they were apprehenſive of their ſu. 
| perior numbers; or that the rage of ſlaugh- 
| ter, when once begun, knows no bounds, 
| they in the ſpace of a few years entirely 
| depopulated Hiſpaniola and Cuba, the for- 
| mer of which contained three millions of 
6 inhabitants, and the latter above fix hun- 
| dred thouſand, | 
1 Bartholomew de la Caſas, biſhop of 
| | Chiapa, who was an eye-witneſs to theſe 
| deſolations, relates that they hunted down 
| - the natives with dogs. 'Theſe wretched 
| ſavages, almoſt AE and without arms, 
| Were purſued like wild beaſts in the fo- 
reſts, devoured alive by dogs, ſhot to 


death, or ſurpriſed and burnt in their ha- 


bitations. 

He farther declares, from ocular teſti- 
mony, that they frequently cauſed a num- 
ber of theſe milerable wretches to be ſum- 
moned by a prieſt to come in, and ſubmit 
to the Chriſtian religion, and to the king 
of Spain; and that after this ceremony, 
which was only an additional act of in- 
Juftice, they put them to death without the 
leaſt remorſe.— I believe that De la Caſas 
has exaggerated in many parts of his rela- 
tion; but, allowing him to have faid ten 
times more than 1s truth, there remains 
enough to make us ſhudder with horror. 

It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that this maſ- 
facre of a whole race of men could have 
been carried on in the ſight, and under 
the adminiſtration of ſeveral religious of 
the order of St. Jerome; for we know that 
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Cardinal Ximenes, who was prime miniqe 
of Caſtile before the time of Charles y 
ſent over four monks of this order, in qua. 
lity of preſidents of the royal council of 
the iſland, Doubtleſs they were not ahle 
to reſiſt the torrent; and the hatred of the 
natives to their new maſters, being with 
juſt reaſon become implacable, rendered 
their deſtruction unhappily necellary, 
Voltaire. 


§ 250. The Influence of the Pregreſi f 
Science on the Manners and Charater; 


of Men. 


The progreſs of ſcience, and the culti. 
vation of literature, had conſiderable effec 
in changing the manners of the European 
nations, and introducing that civility and 
refinement by which they are now diſlin- 
guſhed. At the time when their empire 
was overturned, the Komans, though they 
had loft that correct taſte which has ren- 
dered the productions of their auceſtors the 
ſtandards of excellence, and models for 
imitation to ſucceeding ages, ſtill preterved 
their love of letters, and cultivated the arts 
with great ardour. But rude Barbarians 
were ſo far from being ſtruck with any ad- 
miration of thcſe unknown accomnliſh- 


ments, that they deſpiſed them. They 


were not arrived at that Nate of ſocicty, in 
which thoſe facultics of the human mind, 
that have beauty and elegance fur tneir 
objects, begin to un feld themſelves. They 
were ſtrangers to all thoſe wants and de- 
ſires which are the parents of ingemous in- 
vention; and as they did not comprehend 
either the merit or utility of the Roman 
arts, they deſtroyed the monuments of 
them, with induſtry not inferior to that wich 
which their poſterity have ſince ſtudied to 
preſerve, or to recover them. The con- 
vulſions occaſioned by their ſettlement in 
the empire; the frequent as well as violent 
revolutions in every kingdom which they 
eſtabliſned; together with the interior de- 
fects in the form of government which they 
introduced, banithed ſecurity and leiſure ; 
prevented the growth of tatte or the culture 
of ſcience; and kept Europe, during ſe- 
veral centuries, in a ſtate of 1gnorance. 
But as ſoon as liberty and independence 
began to be felt by every part of the com- 
munity, and communicated ſome taſte of 
the advantages ariſing from commerce, 
from public order, and from perſonal ſe- 
curity, the human mind became conſcious 
of powers which it did not formerly per- 
ceive, and fond of occupations or puriuits 
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of which it was formerly incapable. To- 
wards the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, we diſcern the firſt ſymptoms of its 
awakening from that lethargy in which it 
had long been ſunk, and obſerve it turning 
with curioſity and attention towards new 


objects. 


The firſt literary efforts, however, of 


the European nations in the middle ages, 
were extremely ill-directed. Among na- 
tions, as well as individuals, the powers of 
imagination attain ſome degree of vigour 
before the intellectual faculties are much 
exerciſed in ſpeculative or abſtract diſqui- 
ftion. Men are poets before they are phi- 
loſophers. They feel with ſenſibility, and 
deſcribe with force, when they have made 
but little progreſs in inveſtigation or rea- 
ſoning. Ihe age of Homer and of Heſicd 
long preceded that of Thales, or of So- 
crates. But unhappily for literature, our 
anceſtors, deviating from tais courfe which 
nature points out, plunged at once into the 
depths of abſtruſe and metaphyſical en- 
quiry. They had been converted to the 
Chriſtian faith ſoon after they ſettled in 
their new conqueſts : but they did not re- 
ceive it pure. The preſumption of men 
had added to the ſimple and inſtructive 


doctrines of Chriſtianity, the theories of a 


vain philoſophy, that attempted to pene- 
trate into myſteries, and to decide queſtions 
which the limited faculties of the human 
mind are unable to comprehend, or to re- 
ſolve. "Theſe over-curious ſpeculations were 
incorporated with the ſyſtem of religion, 
and came to be confidered as the moſt eſ- 
ſential part of it. As ſoon, then, as cu- 
riofity prompted men to 1nquire and to 
reaſon, theſe were the ſubjects which firſt 
preſented themfelves, and engaged their 
attention, The ſcholaſtic theology, with 
its infinite train of bold diſquifitions, and 
ſubtile diſtinctions concerning points which 
are not the object of human reaſon, was 
the firſt production of the ſpirit of enquiry 
after it began to reſume ſome degree of 
activity and vigour in Europe. 

It was not this circumſtance alone that 
gave ſuch a wrong turn to the minds of 
men, when they began again to exerciſe 
talents which they had ſo long neglected. 
Moſt of the perſons who attempted to re- 
vive literature in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, had received inſtruction, or de- 
nved their principles of ſcience from the 
Greeks in the eaſtern empire, or from the 
Arabians in Spain and Africa. Both theſe 
people, acute and inquiſitive to exceſs, cor- 


rupted thoſe ſciences which they cultivated. 
'The former rendered theology a ſyſtem of 
ſpeculative refinement, or of endleſs con- 
troverſy. The latter communicated to 
philoſophy a ſpirit of metaphyſical and fri- 
volous ſubtlety. Miſled by theſe guides, 
the perſons who firſt applied to ſcience were 
involved in a maze of intricate inquiries, 
Inſtead of allowing their fancy to take its 
natural range, and to produce ſuch works 
of invention as might have improved their 
taſte, and refined their ſentiments; inſtead 
of cultivating thoſe arts which embelliſh 
human life, and render it comfortable; 
they were fettered by authority; they were 
led aſtray by example, and waſted the whole 
force of their genius in ſpeculations as un- 
availing as they were difficult. 

But fruitleſs and ill-directed as theſe 
ſpeculations were, their novelty rouſed, 
and their boldneſs intereſted, the human 
mind. The ardour with which men pur- 
ſued theſe uninviting ſtudies was aſtoniſh- 
ing. Genuine philolophy was never cul- 
tivated, inany enlightened age, with greater 
zeal. Schools, upon the model of thoſe 
inſtituted by Charlemagne, were opened in 
every cathedral, and almoſt in every mo- 
naſtery of note. Colleges and univerſities 
were erected, and formed into communi- 
tics, or Corporations, governed by their 
own laws, and inveſted with ſeparate and 
extenſive juriſdiction over their own mem- 
bers. A regular courſe of ſtudies was 
planned. Privileges of great value were 
conferred on maſters and ſcholars, Aca- « 
demical titles and honours of various kinds 
were invented, as a recompence for both. 
Nor was it in the ſchools alone that ſupe- 
riority in ſcience led to reputation and au- 
thority ; it became the object of reſpect in 
life, and advanced ſuch as acquired it to a 
rank of no inconſiderable eminence. Al- 
lured by all theſe advantages, an incredible 
number of ſtudents reſorted to theſe new 
ſeats of learning, and crowded with eager- 
neſs into that new path which was open to 
fame and diſtinction. . 

But how conſiderable ſoever theſe firſt 
efforts may appear, there was one circum- 
ſtance which prevented the effects of them 
from being as extenſive as they ought to have 
been. All the languages' in Europe, during 
the period under review *, were Ia 
They were deſtitute of elegance, of force, 
and even of perſpicuity. No attempt had 


From the ſubverſion of the Roman empire 
to the beginning of the fixteenth century. 
been 
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been hitherto made to improve or to poliſh 
them. The Latin tongue was conſecrated 
by the church to religion. Cuſtom, with 
authority ſcarce leſs ſacred, had appropri- 
ated it to literature. All the ſciences cul- 
tivated in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies were taught in Latin. All the books 
with reſpect to them, were written in that 
language. To have treated of any im- 
rtant ſubject in a modern language, would 
3 been deemed a degradation of it. 
This confined ſcience within a very nar- 
row circle. The learned alone were ad- 
mitted into the temple of knowledge; the 
ate was ſhut againſt all others, who were 
allowed to remain involved in their former 
darkneſs and ignorance. 

But though ſcience was thus prevented, 
during ſeveral ages, from diffuſing itſelf 
through ſociety, and its influence was cir- 
cumſcribed, the progreſs of it may be men- 
tioned, nevertheleſs, among the great cauſes 
which contributed to introduce a change 
of manners into Europe. That ardent, 
though ill- judged, ſpirit of inquiry, which 
I have deſcribed, occaſioned a fermentation 
of mind, which put ingenuity and inven- 
tion in motion, and gave them vigour, It 
led men to a new employment ot their fa- 
culties, which they found to be agreeadie, 
as well as intereſting. It accuſtomed them 
to exerciſes and occupations which tended 
to ſoften their manners, and to give them 
ſome reliſh for thoſe gentle virtues which 
are peculiar to nations among whom ſci— 

ence hath been culuyated with ſucceſs. 
Robertſon. 


& 251. On the Reſþe? paid by the Lack- 
DE MONIANS and ATHENIANS 70 Old 
Age. 

It happened at Athens, during a public 
repreſentation of ſome play exhibited in 
honour of the commonwealth, that an old 
gentleman came too late for a place ſuit- 
able to his age and quality. Many of the 
young gentlemen, who obſerved the dith- 
culty and confuſion he was in, made ſigns 
to him that they would accommodate him 
if he came where they ſat: t e good man 
buitled through the crowd accordingly ; 
but when he came to the ſeats to which he 
was invited, the jeſt was, to ſit cloſe and 
expoſe him, as he ſtood out of countenance, 
to the whole audience. The frolic went 
round all the Athenian benches. But, on 
thoſe occaſions, there were alſo particular 
places aſſigned for foreigners: when the 


good man ſkulked towards the boxes ap- 
+ | 
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pointed for the Lacedzmonians, that 50 
neſt people, more virtuous than polite, roſe 
up all to a man, and, with the gs eateſt je. 
ſpect, received him among them. 'The 
Athenians, being ſuddenly touched with a 
ſenſe of the Spartan virtue, and their oy 
degeneracy, gave a thunder of applauſe; 
and the old man cried out, „The Athe. 
„ mans underitand what is good, but the 
Lacedæmonians practiſe it.“ 


Spectatsr, 
$ 252. On Pærus and Ax RIA. 


In the reign of Claudius, the Roman 
emperor, Arria, the wife of Cæcinna P:etus, 
was an illuſtrious pattern of magnanimity 
and conjugal affection. 

It happened that her hufband and her 
ſon were both, at the ſame time, attacked 
with a dangerous i!!neſs. The ſon died. 
He was a youth endowed with every qua- 
lity of mind and perſon which could endear 
him to his parents. His mother's heart 
was torn with all the anguiſh of griet; vet 
ſhe reſolved to conceal the diſtreſſing event 
from her huſband. She prepared and con. 
ducted his funeral fo privately, that P:etus 
did not know of his death. Whenever the 
came into her huſband's bed-chamber, the 
pretended her ſon was better; and, as cf- 
ten as he inguired fler his health, would 
anſwer, that he had refed well, or had 
eaten with an appetite. When ſhe found 
that ſhe could no longer reſtrain her grief, 
but her tears were guſhing out, ſhe would 
leave the room, and, having given vent to 
her paſſion, return again with dry eyes 
and a {:renc countenance, as if ſhe had 
left ker ſorrow behind her at the door of 
the chamber. 

Camillus Scribonianus, the governor of 
Dalmatia, having taken up arms againſt 
Claudius, Pætus joined himſelf to his party, 
and was ſoon after taken priſoner, and 
brought to Rome. When the guards were 
going to put him on board the ſhip, Arria 
beſought them that ſhe might be permitted 
to go with him. “ Certainiy,”* ſaid ſhe, 
you cannot refuſe a man of conſular dig- 
& nity, as he is, a few attendants to wait 
« upon him; but, if you will take me, I 
6e alone will perform their office.” I is 
favour, however, was refuſed ;z upon which 
ſhe hired a ſmall fiſhing veſſel, and boldly 
ventured to follow the ſhip. 

R-turning to Rome, Arria met the wite 
of Scribonianus in the emperor's palace, 
who preſſing her to diſcover all that the 
knew of the inſurreclion,.—“ Wat!“ _ 
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ſhe, © ſhall I regard thy advice, who ſaw 
« thy huſband murdered in thy very arms, 
« and yet ſurviveſt him ?“ : 

Pztus being condemned to die, Arria 
formed a deliberate reſolution to ſhare his 
fate, and made no ſecret of her intention. 
Thraſea, who married her daughter, at- 
tempting to diſſuade her from her purpole, 
among other arguments which he uſed, 
ſaid to her, © Would you then, if my life 
« were to be taken from me, adviſe your 
« daughter to die with me?“ © Mot cer- 
« tainly I would, ſhe replied, “ if the 
« had lived as long, and in as much 
harmony with you, as I have lived with 
« PEtus 

Perſiſting in her determination, ſhe found 
means to provide herſelf with a dagger: 
and one day, when ſhe obſerved a more 
than uſual gloom on the countenance of 
Pætus, and perceived that death by the 
hand of the executioner appeared to him 
more terrible than in the field of glory— 
perhaps, too, ſenſible that it was chiefly for 
her ſake that he wiſhed to live—ſhe drew 
the dagger from her fide, and ſtabbed her- 
ſelf before his eyes. Then inſtantly pluck- 
ing the weapon from her breaſt, the pre- 
ſented it to her huſband, ſaying, „ My 
« Pxtus, it is not painful “.“ Pliny. 


$ 253, ABDOLONYMUS rat/ed to the Go- 
VUVErHMNT Of SI bo. 

The city of Sidon having ſurrendered 
to Alexander, he ordered Hephſtion to 
beſtow, the crown on him whom the Sido— 
nians ſhould think moit worthy of that ho- 
nour. Hephæſtion beirg at that time re- 
ſident with two young men ot diſtinction, 
offered them the kingdom ; but they re- 
tuſed it, telling him that it was contrary to 
the laws of their country, to admit any on 
to thar honour, who was not of the repel 
family, He then, having expreſted his 
admiration of their dilintereſted ſpirit, de- 
ſired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he received the 
crown through their hands. Overicoking 
many who would have been ambitious or 
tais high honour, they made choice of Ab- 


dolonymas, whoſe ſingular merit had ren- 


* In the Tatler, Ne 72, a fancy piece is drawn, 
founded on the principal fact in this ſtory, but 
wholiv fctitious in the circumſtances of the tale. 
The author, miſtaking Cæcinna Pætus for Thra- 
ſea Pætus, has accuſed even Nero unjuſtly; charg- 
ing him with an action which certainly belonged 
to Clandius. Sce P.ny's Epiſtles, Book iii. Ep. 
# Dion Caſſius, Lib. Ix. and Tacitus, Lib. xvi. 
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dered him conſpicuous even in the vale of 
obſcurity. Though remotely related to the 
royal family, a teries of misfortunes had 
reduced him to the neceſſity of cultivating 
a garden, for a {mall ſtipend, in the ſuburbs 
of the city. 

While Abdolonymus was buſily employ- 
ed in weeding his garden, the two friends 
of Hephæſtion, bearing in their hands the 
enſigus of royalty, approached lim, and 
ſaluted him king, informing him that Alex- 
ander had appointed him to that office 
and requiring him immediately to exchange 
his ruſtic garb, and utenſils of huibandry, 
for the regal robe and ſceptre. At the 
ſame time, they urged him, when he ſhould 
be ſeated on the chrome, and have a na- 
tion in his power, not to forget the 
humble condition from which he had 
been raiſed. 

All this, at the firſt, appeared to Abdo- 
lonymus as an illuſion of the fancy, or an 
inſult offered to his poverty. He requeſted 
them not to trouble him farther with their 
impertinent jeſts, and to find ſome other 
way of amuſing themſelves, which might 
leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of 
his obſcure habitation.— At length, how- 
ever, they convinced him that they were 
ſerious in their propoſal, and prevailed upon 
him to accept the regal office, and accom- 
pany them to the palace. 

No ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of the 
government, than pride and envy created 
him enemies, who whiſpered their murmurs 
in every place, till at laſt they reached the 
ear of Alexander; who, commanding tho 
new elected prince to be ſent for, required 
of him, with what temper of mind he had 
Lorne his poverty. © Would to Heaven,” 
repued Abdoulonymus, © that I may be able 
« to bear my crown with equal moderation: 
% for when I poſſeſſed little, I wanted no- 
« thing: theſe hands ſupplied me with 
© whatever 1 deſtred.““ From this anſwer, 
Alexander formed ſo high an idea of his 
wildom, that ke confirmed the choice which 
had been made, and annexed a neighbour- 
ing province to the government of Sidon. 

Lriantus Curtius. 


$ 254. The Reſignation of the Emperor 
CHARLES V. 

Charles reſolved to reſign his kingdoms 
to his ſon, with a ſolemnity ſwtable to the 
importance of the tranſaction; and to per- 
form this laſt act of fovereignty with ſuch 
formal pomp, as might leave an indelible 
impreſſion on the minds, not only of his 
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ſubjects, but of his ſucceſſor. With this 
view, he called Philip out of England, 
where the peeviſh temper of his queen, 
which increaſed with her deſpair of having 
Hue, rendered him extremely unhappy ; 
and the jealouſy of the Engliſh left him no 
hopes of obtaining the direction of their at- 
fairs. Having aſſembled the ſtates of the 
Low Countries, at Bruſſels, on the twenty- 
fifth of October, one thouſand five hundred 
and fifty-five, Charles ſeated himſelf, for 
the laſt time, in the chair of ſtate; on one 
fide of which was placed his ſon, and on the 
other his ſiſter, the queen of Hungary, re- 
gent of the Netherlands; with a ſplendid 
retinue of the grandees of Spain, and prin- 
ces of the empire, ſtanding behind him, 
The preſident of the council of Flanders, 
by his command, explained in a few words, 
his intention in calling this extraordinary 
meeting of the ſtates. He then read the 
inſtrument of reſignation, by which Charles 
ſurrendered to his ſon Philip all his terri- 
tories, juriſdiction, and authority in the Low 
Countries; abſolving his ſubjects there 
from their oath of allegiance to him, which 
he required them to transfer to Philip, his 
lawful heir, and to ſerve him with tae ſame 
Yoyalty and zeal which they had manifeſted, 
during ſo long a courſe of years, in ſupport 
of his government. 

Charles then roſe from his ſeat, and 
leaning on the ſhoulder of the prince of 


Orange, becauſe he was unable to ſtand 


without ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
audience, and, from 'a paper which he held 
in his hand, in order to aſſiſt his memory, 
he recounted with dignity, but without of- 
tentation, all the great things which he 
had undertaken and performed ſince the 


' commencement of his adminiitration. He 


obſerved, that, from the ſeventeenth year 
of his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts 
and attention to public objects; reſerving 
no portion of his time for the indulgence 
of his eaſe, and very little for the enjoy- 
ment of private pleaſure: that, either in a 
pacific or hoſtile manner, he had viſited 
Germany nine times, Spain ſix times, France 
four times, Italy ſeven times, the Low Coun- 
tries ten times, England twice, Africa as 
often, and had made eleven voyages by 
ſea : that, while his health permitted him 
to diſcharge bis duty, and the vigour of 
his conſtitution was equal, in any degree, 


tenſive dominions, he had never ſhunned 
labour, nor repined under fatigue: that 
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to the arduous office of governing ſuch ex- 


now, when his health was broken, and ty, 
vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incur- 
able diſtemper, his growing infirmities ad. 
moniſhed him to retire 3 nor was he ſo fond 
of reigning, as to retain the ſceptre in an 
impotent hand, which was no longer able 
to protect his ſubjects, or to render them 
happy: that, inſtead of a ſovereign worn 
out with diſeaſes, and ſcarcely half alive 
he gave them one in the prime of life, ac. 
cuſtomed already to govern, and who added 
to the vigour of youth, all the attention ang 
ſagacity of maturer years: that if, durin 
the courſe of a long adminiſtration, he had 
committed any material error in govern- 
ment; or if, under the preſſure of ſo many 
and great affairs, and amidit the attention 
which he had been obliged to give to 
them, he had either neglected, or injured 
any of his ſubjects, he now implored their 
forgiveneſs: that for his part, he ſhould 
ever retain a grateful ſenſe of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would carry the re- 
membrance of it along with him to the 
place of his retreat, as his ſweeteſt conſo- 
lation, as well as the beſt reward for all 
his ſervices; and, in his laſt prayers to Al- 
mighty God, would pour forth his ardent 
withesg for their welfare. 
Then, turning towards Philip, who fell 
on his knees, and kiſſed his father's hand, 
&« If,” ſays he, “ 1 had left you, by my 
« death, this rich inheritance, to which | 
* have made fuch large additions, ſome 
* regard would have been juſtly due to my 
« memory on that acc uit: but now, when 
« I voluntarily reſign to you what I might 
*« ſtill have retained, I may well expect 
* the warmeſt expreſſions of thanks on 
« your part. With theſe, however, I diſ- 
« penſe; and ſhall conſider your concern 
for the welfare of your ſubjects, and your 
* love of them, as the beſt and molt ac- 
« ceptable teſtimony of your gratitude 0 
« me. It is in your power, by a wiſe and 
* virtuous adminiſtration, to juſtify the ex- 
4 traordinary proof which I this day give 
„% of my paternal affection; and to de- 
« monſtrate, that you are worthy of the 
ce confidence which 1 repoſe in you. Pre- 
ce ſerve an inviolable regard for religion; 
“ maintain the Catholic faith in its purity; 
« let the laws of your country be ſacred in 
« your eyes; encroach not on the rights 
and privileges of your people: 3 17 
« the time ſhall ever come, when you ſhall 
« with to enjoy the tranquillity of private 
lite, may you have a ſon endowed with 
| &« ſuch 
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« ſach qualities, that you can reſign your 
« — to him SEV 96 much ſatis faction 
« as I give up mine to you!? ' 

As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this 
long addreſs to his ſubjects, and to their 
new ſovereign, he ſunk into the chair, ex- 
hauſted, and ready to faint with the fatigue 
of ſuch an extraordinary effort. During 
his diſcourſe, the whole audience melted 
into tears; ſome, from admiration of his 
magnanimity; others, ſoftened by the ex- 
preſſions of tenderneſs towards his ſon, and 
of love to his people; and all were affected 
with the deepeſt ſorrow, at loſing a ſove- 
reign, who had diſtinguiſhed the Nether- 
lands, his native country, with particular 
marks of his regard and attachment. 

A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an 
aſſembly no leſs fplendid, and with a cere- 
monial equally pompous, reſigned to his 
ſon the crowns of Spain, with all the ter- 
ritories depending on them, both in the 
Old and in the New World. Of all thefe 
vaſt poſſeſſions he reſerved nothing to 
himſelf, but an annual penſion of a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, to defray the char- 
oes of his family, and to afford him a 
{mall ſum for acts of beneficence and cha- 
rity. 

The place he had choſen for his retreat, 
was the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, in the 
province of Eſtramadura. It was ſeated 
in a vale of no great extent, watered b 
a ſmall brook, and ſurrounded by riſing 
grounds, covered with lofty trees. From 
the nature of the ſoil, as well as the tem- 
perature of the climate, it was eſteemed 
the moſt healthful and delicious ſituation 
in Spain. Some months before his re- 
ſignation, he had ſent an architect thither, 
to add a new apartment to the monaſtery, 
for his accommodation; but he gave ſtrict 
orders, that the ſtyle ot the building ſhould 
be ſuch as ſuited his preſent fituation ra- 
ther than his former dignity. It conſiſted 
only of ſix rooms; four of them in the 
form of friars* cells, with naked walls; 
the other two, each twenty feet ſquare, 
were hung with brown cloth, and furniſhed 
in the moſt ſimple manner. They were 
all on a level with the ground; with a 
door on one ſide, into a garden, of which 
Charles himfelf had given the plan, and 
which he had filled wich various plants, 
intending to cultivate them with his own 
hands. On the other ſide, they communi- 
cated with the chapel of the monaſtery, in 
which he was to perform his devotions. 
Into this humble retreat, hardly ſufficient 


for the comfortable accommodation of a 
private gentleman, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domeſtics only. He buried there, 
in ſolitude and filence, his grandeur, his 
ambition, together with all thoſe vaſt pro- 
jets which, during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe, filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of 
his arms, and the dread of being ſubjected 
to his power. Robertſon. 


§ 255. An Account of MuLy MoLvuc. 


When Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, 
had invaded the territories of Muly Mo- 
luc, emperor of Morocco, in order to de- 
throne him, and ſet his crown upon the head 
of his nephew, Moluc was wearing away 
with a diſtemper which he himſelf knew 
was incurable. However, he prepared for 
the reception of ſo formidable an enemy. 
He was indeed fo far ſpent with his ſick- 
neſs, that he did not expect to live out the 
whole day, when the laſt deciſive battle 
was given; but knowing the fatal conſe- 
quences that would happen to his children 
and people, in caſe he ſhould die before he 
put an end to that war, he commanded his 
principal officers, that if he died durin 
the engagement, they ſhould conceal has 
death from the army, and that they ſhould 
ride up to the litter in which his corpſe 
was carried, under pretence of receiving 
orders from him as uſual. Before the 
battle begun, he was carried through all 
the ranks of his army in an open litter, as 
they ſtood drawn up in array, encouraging 
them to fight valiantly in defence of their 
religion and country. Finding afterwards 
the battle to go againſt him, though he 
was very near his laſt agonies, he threw 
himſelf out of his litter, rallied his army, 
and led them on to the charge; which 
alterwards ended in a complete victory on 
the ſide of the Moors. He had no ſooner 
brought his men to the engagement, but 
linding himſelf utterly ſpent, he was again 
replaced in his litter, where laying his 
finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſecrecy to 
his Officers, who ſtood about him, he died 
a few moments after in that poſture, 


Spectator, 


$ 250. An Account of VALENTINE 44 
UXxN10N. 

At the ſiege of Namur by the allies, 
there were in the ranks of the company 
commanded by captain Pincent, in colonel 
Frederic Hamilton's regiment, one Un- 
nion, a corporal, and one Valentine, a pri- 

Vate 
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vate centinel: there happened between 
theſe two men a diſpute about an affair 
of love, which, upon ſome aggravations, 
grew to an irreconcileable hatred. Un- 
nion being the officer of Valentine, took 
all opportunities even to ſtrike his rival, 
and profeſs the ſpite and revenge which 
moved him to it. 'The centinel bore it 
without reſiſtance ; but frequently ſaid, he 
would die to be revenged of that tyrant, 
They had ſpent whole months in this 
manner, the one injuring, the other com- 
plaining ; when, in the midſt of this rage 


towards each other, they were commanded 


upon the attack of the caſtle, where the 
corporal received a ſhot in the thigh, and 
fell; the French preſſing on, and he ex- 
pecting to be trampled to death, called 
out to his enemy, © Ah, Valentine! can 
you leave me here?“ Valentine imme- 


diately ran back, and in the midſt of a 


thick fire of the French, took the corporal 
* his back, and brought him through 

that danger as far as the abbey of Sal- 
fine, where a cannon- ball took of his head: 
his body fell under his enemy whom he 
was carrying off. Unnion immediately 
forgot his wound, roſe up, tearing his hair, 
and then threw himſelf upon the bleeding 
carcaſe, crying, “ Ah, Valentine! was it 
for me, who have ſo barbarouſly uſed thee, 
that thou haſt died? I will not live after 
thee.” He was not by any means to be 
forced from the body, but was removed 
with it bleeding in his arms, and attended 
with tears by all their comrades who knew 
their enmity. When he was brought to a 
tent, his wounds were dreſſed by force; 
but the next day, ſtill calling upon Valen- 
tine, and lamenting his cruelties to him, he 


died in the pangs of remorſe. Tatler. 


$ 257. An Example of Hiſtorical Narra- 
| tion from SALLUST. 
The Trojans (if we may believe tradi- 
tion) were the firſt founders of the Roman 
commonwealth ; who, under the conduct 
of Zneas, having made their eſcape from 
their own ruined country, got to Italy, and 
there for ſome time lived a rambling and 
unſettled life, without any fixed place of 
abode, among the natives, an urcultivated 
people, who had neither law nor regular 


government, but were wholly free from all . 


rule or reſtraint, This mixed multitude, 
however, crowding together into one city, 
though originally different in extraction, 
language, and cuſtoms, united into one 
ody, in a ſurpriſingly ſhoxt ſpace of ume. 
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And as their little ſtate came to be im. 
proved by additional numbers, by policy 
and by extent of territory, and eemed 
likely to make a figure among the nations: 
according to the common courle of things, 
the appearance of proſperity drew upon 
them the envy of the neighbouring ſtates; 
ſo that the princes and people who bor. 
dered upon them, begun to ſeck occa ſions 
of quarrelling with them. The alliances 
they could form were but few: for moſt 
of the neighbouring ſtates avoided em- 
broiling themſelves on their account. The 
Romans, ſeeing that they had nothing to 
truſt to but their own conduct, found it 
neceſſary to beſtir themſelves with great 
diligence, to make vigorous preparations, 
to excite one another to face their enemies 
in the field, to hazard their lives in de. 
fence of their liberty, their country, and 
their families. And when, by their va- 
lour, they repulſed the enemy, they gave 
aſſiſtance to their allies, and gained friend- 
ſhips by often giving, and ſeldom de- 
manding, favours of that ſort. They had, 
by this time, eſtabliſhed a regular form 
of ee ee to wit, the monarchical. 
And a ſenate, conſiſting of men ad- 
vanced in years, and grown wiſe by ex- 
perience, though infirm of body, con- 
ſulted with their kings upon all important 
matters, and, on account of their age, 
and care of their country, were called ta- 
thers, Afterwards, when kingly power, 
which was originally eſtabliſhed for the 
preſervation cf liberty, and the advantage 
of the ſtate, came to degenerate into law- 
leſs tyranny, they found it neceſſary to 
alter the form of government, and to put 
the ſupreme power into the hands of two 


chief magiſtrates, to be held for one year 


only ; hoping, by this contrivance, to pre- 
vent the bad effects naturally ariſing from 
the exorbitant licentiouſneſs of princes, 
and the indefeaſible tenure by which they 
generally imagine they hold their ſove- 
reignty, &c. Sall. Bell. Catilinar. 


$ 258. The Sicry of Damon and 
F-Y:T-H IA, | 


Damon and Pythias, of the Pythago- 
rean ſect in philoſophy, lived in the time 
of Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sicily. Their 
mutual friendſhip was ſo ſtrong, that they 
were ready to die for one another. One 
of the two (for it is not known which) 
being condemned to death by the tyrant, 
obtained leave to go into his own country, 
to ſettle his affairs, on condition that the 

other 


ether ſhould conſent to be impriſoned in 
his ſtead, and put to death for kim, it he 
did not return before the day of execution. 
The attention of every one, and eſpecially 
of the tyrant himſelf, was excited to the 
higheſt pitch; as every body was curious 
to ſee what ſhould be the event of fo 
ftrange an affair. When the time was al- 
molt elapſed, and he who was gone did 
not appear, the raſhneſs of the other, whole 
ſanguine friendſhip had put him upon run- 
ning ſo ſeemingly deſperate a hazard, was 
univerſally blamed. But he ſtill declared, 
that he had not the leaſt ſhadow of doubt 
in his mind of his friend's fidelity. The 
event ſnewed how well he knew lim. He 
came in due time, and ſurrendered himſelf 
to that fate, which he had no reaſon to 
think he ſhould eſcape ; and which he did 
not defire to eſcape by leaving his friend 
to ſufer it in his place. Such fidelity ſof- 
tened even the ſavage heart of Dionyſus 
himſelf. He pardoned the condemndd. 
He gave the two friends to one another ; 
and begged that they would take himſelf 
in for a third. Val. Max. Cic. 


9 259. The Story of Dioxvsrus the 
rand. 

Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sicily, ſhewed 
how far he was from being happy, even 
whilſt he abounded in riches, and all the 
pleaſures which riches can procure, 
mocles, one of his flatterers, was compli- 
menting him upon his power, his treatures, 
and the magmificence of nis rovai itate, 
and affirming, that no monarch ever was 
greater or happier than he. Have you 
« a mind, Damocles,“ ſays the king, © to 
te taſte this happineſs, and know, by ex- 
« perience, what my enjoyments are, of 
« which you have fo high an 1dca ??? 
Damocles gladly accepted the offer. Up- 
on which the king ordered, that a royal 
banquet ſnculd be prepared, and a giided 
couch placed for him, covered with rich 
embroidery, and ſideboards loaded with 
gold and ſilver plate of immenſe value. 
Pages of extraordinary beauty were or- 
dered to wait on him at table; and to 
obey his commands with the greateſt rea- 
dineſs, and the molt profound ſubmiſſion. 
Neither ojntments, chaplets of flowers, 
nor rich peifumes were wanting. The 
table was loaded with the moſt exquiſite 
delicacies of every kind. Damocles fan- 
cied himſelf amongſt the gods. In the 
midſt. of all his happineſs, he ſees, let 
down from the root exactly over his neck 
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as he lay indulging himſelf in ſtate, a glit- 
tering {word hung by a ſingle hair. The 
ſight of deſtruction thus threatening him 
from on high, ſoon put a ſtop to his joy 
and revelling. The pomp of his attend- 
ance, and the glitter of the carved plate, 
gave him no longer any pleaſure. He 
dreads to ſtretch forth his hand to the 
table. He throws off the chaplet of roſes. 
He hafteas to remove from his dangerous 
ſituation, and at laſt begs the king to re- 
ſtore him to his former humble condition, 
having no deſire to enjoy any longer ſuch 
a dreadful kind of happineſs. 

Cic. Tuſc. Queſt, 


$ 260. A remarkable Inſtance of filial 
Duty. 

The prætor had given up to the trium- 
vir a woman of ſome rank, condemned, 
for a capital crime, to be executed in the 
priſon. He who had charge of the exe- 
cution, in conſideration of her birth, did 
not immediately put her to death. He 

ven ventured to let her daughter have 
acceſs to her in priſon; carefully ſearch- 
ing her, however, as ſhe went in, leſt ſhe 
mould carry with her any ſuſtenance ; 
concluding, that in a few days the mother 
muſt of courſe periſh for want, and that 
the ſeverity of putting a woman of family 
to a violent death, by the hand of the 
enecutioner, might thus be avoided. Some 
days paſſing in this manner, the triumvir 
began to wonder that the daughter ſtill 
came to viſit her mcther, and could by no 
means comprehend, how the latter ſhould 
live ſo long. Watching, therefore, care- 
fully, what paſſed in the interview between 
tiem, he found, to his great aſtoniſhment, 
that the life of the mother had been, all 
this while, ſapported by the milk of the 
daughter, who came to the priſon every 
day, to give her mother her breaſts to 
ſuck. The ſtrange contrivance between 
them was repreſented to the judges, ani 
procured a pardon for the mother. Nor 
was it thought ſufficient to give to ſo duti- 
ful a daughter the forfeited life of her 
condemned mother, but they were both 
maintained afterwards by a penſion ſettled 
on them for life. And the ground upon 
which the priſon ſtood was conſecrated, 
and a teinple to filial piety built upon it. 

What will not filial duty contrive, or 
what hazards will it not run, if it will put 
a daughter upon venturing, at the pcril of 
her own liſe, to maintain her impriſoned 
aud condemned mother in ſo unuſual a 

manner! 
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breaſts of her own daughter? It might 


even ſeem ſo unnatural, as to render it 


doubrful whether it might not be, in ſome 


fort, wrong, if it were not that duty to 


parents is the firſt law of nature. 
Val. Max. Plin. 


& 261. The Continence of SC1P10 Ar Ri- 


CANUsS. 


The ſoldiers, after the taking of New 
Carthage, brought before Scipio a young 
lady of ſuch diſtinguiſhed beauty, that 
ſhe attracted the eyes of all wherever ſhe 
went. Scipio, by enquiring concerning 
der country and parents, among other 
things learned, that ſhe was betrothed to 
Allucius, prince of the Celtiberians. He 
immediately ordered her parents and bride- 

room to be ſent for. In the mean time 
he was informed, that the young prince 
was ſo exceſſively enamoured of his bride, 
that he could not furvive the loſs of her. 
For this reaſon, as ſoon as he appeared, 
and before he ſpoke to her parents, he 
took great care to talk with him. < As 
« you and I are both young,“ ſaid he, 
« we can converſe together with greater 
« freedom. When your bride, who had 
« fallen into the hands of my ſoldiers, 
« was 4 before me, I was informed 
that you loved her paſſionately ; and, in 
« truth, her perfect beauty left me no 
« room to doubt of it. If I were at li- 
« berty to indulge a youthful paſſion, I 
« mean honourable and lawful wedlock, 
« and were not ſolely engroſſed by the 
« affairs of my republic, I might have 
. « hoped to have been bee; my ex- 
1 olive love for ſo charming a miſtreſs. 
« But as I am ſituated, and have it in my 
% power, With pleaſure I promote your 
<« happineſs. Your future Hook has met 
« with as civil and modeſt treatment from 
« me, as if ſhe had been amongſt her own 
« parents, who are ſoon to be yours too. 


I have kept her pure, in order to have 


wer to make you a preſent 
« worthy of you and of me. 'The only 
« return I aſk of you for this favour is, 
that you will be a friend to the Roman 
2 and that if you believe me to 
« a man of worth, as the ſtates of 
e Spain formerly experienced my father 
« and uncle to be, you may know there 
«© are many in Rome who reſemble us; 
« and that chere are not a people in the 


« it in my 
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manner! For what was ever heard of 
more ſtrange, than a mother ſucking the 
de you or yours, 


jects, he returned a few days after to 


7 


« univerſe, whom you ought leſs to defirs 

to be an enemy, or more a friend, tg 
The youth, covered 
3 bluſhes, and full of joy, embraced 
Scipio's hands, praying the immortal gods 
to reward him, as he himſelf was not 
capable to do it in the degree he hiniſelf 
deſired, or he deſerved. Then the pa. 
rents and relations of the virgin were 
called. They had brought a great ſum 
of money to ranſom her. But ſeeing her 
reſtored without it, they began to beg 
Scipio to accept that ſum as a preſent ; 
proteſting they would acknowledge it as a 
favour, as much as they did the reſtoring 
the virgin without injury offered to her, 
Scipio, unable to reſiſt their importunate 
ſolicitations, told them, he accepted it; 
and ordering it to be laid at his feet, thus 
addreſſed Allucius : © To the portion yoo 
« are to receive from your father-in-lay;, 
« I add this, and beg you would accept it 
* as a nuptial preſent.” So he debred 
him to take up the gold, and keep it for 
himſelf, Tranſported with joy at the pre- 
ſents and honours conferred on him, he 
returned home, and expatiated to his coun- 
try men on the merits of Scipio. * There 
is come amongſt us,“ ſaid he, “ a young 
* hero like the gods, who conquers all 
ce things, as well by generoſity and bene- 
ce ficence, as by arms. For this reafon, 
having raiſed troops among his own ſub- 


Scipio with a body of 1400 horſe. Licy. 


§ 262, The private Life of Am1t1vs 


SC1IP1O. N 


The taking of Numantia, which termi- 
nated a war that diſgraced the Roman 
name, completed Scipw's military exploits. 
But, in order to have a more perſect idea 
of his merit and character, it ſeems that, 
after having ſeen him at the head of ar- 
mies, in the tumult of battles, and in the 
pomp of triumphs, it will not be loft labour 
to conſider him in the repoſe of a private 
life, in the midſt of his friends, family, and 
houſehold. The truly great man ought to 
be ſo in all things. The magiſtrate, gene- 
ral, and prince, may conſtrain themſelves, 
whilſt they are in a manner exhibiting 
themſelves as ſpectacles to the public, and 
appear quite different from what they 
really are. But reduced to themſelves, 
and without the witneſſes who force them 
to wear the maſk, all their luſtre, like the 


pomp of the theatre, often abandons them- 
A 
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ond leaves little more to be ſeen” in 


them than meanneſs and narrowneſs of 


ge did not depart from himſelf in 
uy reſpect. He was not like certain 
paintings, that are to be ſeen only at a 

: he could not but gain by a 
-arer view. The excellent education 
which he had had, through the care of his 
father Paulus ÆEmilius, who had provided 
him with the moſt learned maſters of thoſe 


times, as well in polite learning as the 


ſciences and the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived from Polybius, enabled him to fill 
up the vacant hours he had from public 
affairs profitably, and to ſupport the lei- 
fure of a private life, with pleaſure and 
dignity. This is the glorious teſtimony 
given of him by an hiſtorian: « Nobody 
knew better how to mingle leiſure and 
« action, nor to uſe the intervals of reſt 
from public buſineſs with more elegance 
« and taſte. Divided between arms and 
« books, between the military labours of 
« the camp, and the peaceful occupations 
« of the cloſet, he either exerciſed his body 
« in the dangers and fatigues of war, or 
« his mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences“.“ 
The firſt Scipio Africanus uſed to ſay, 
That he was never leſs idle, than when at 
leiſure, nor leſs alone, than when alone. 
A fine ſaying, cries Cicero, and well wor- 
thy of that great man And 1t ſhews that, 
even when inactive, he was always em- 
ployed ; and that when alone, he knew 
bow to converſe with himſclf. A very 
extraordinary diſpoſition in perſons ac- 
euſtomed to motion and agitation, whom 
leiſure and ſolitude, when they are reduced 
to them, plunge into a diſguſt for every 
thing, mo 
they are diſpleaſed in every thing with 
temſelves, and ſink under the heavy bur- 
den of having nothing to do. This ſay- 
ng of the firſt Scipio ſeems to me to ſuit 
the ſecond ſtill better, who having the ad- 
rantage of the other by being educated in 
a taſte for polite learning and the ſciences, 
found in that a great reſource. againſt the 
nconvemence of which we have been 
leaking. Beſides which, having uſually 
Polybius and Panztius with him, even in 
the field, it is eaſy to judge that his houſe 
Was Open, in times of peace, to all the 
learned. Every body knows, that the 
comedies of Terence, the moſt accom- 


pied work of that kind Rome ever pro- 
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fill with melancholy; ſo that 
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duced, for natural elegance and beauties, 
are aſcribed to him and Lælius, of whom 
we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. It was publicly 
enough . that they aſſiſted that 

t in the compoſition of his pieces; and 
Terence himſelf makes it an honour to 
him in the prologue to the Adelphi. I 
ſhall undoubtedly not adviſe any body, and 
leaſt of all perſons of Scipio's rank, to 
write comedies. But en this occaſion, let 
us only conſider taſte in general for let- 
ters. Is there a more ingenuous, a more 
affecting pleaſure, and one more worthy 
of a wile and virtuous man, I might per- 
haps add, or one more neceſſary to a mi- 
litary perſon, than that which reſults 
from reading works of wit, and from the 
converſation of the learned? Providence 
thought fit, according to the obſervation 
of a Pagan, that he ſhould be above thoſe 


trivial pleaſures, to which perſons without 


letters, knowledge, curioſity, and taſte for 
reading, are obliged to give themſelves 
up. 
Another kind of pleaſure, ſtill more ſen- 
ſible, more warm, more natural, and more 
implanted in the heart of man, conſtituted 
the greateſt felicity of Scipio's life; this 
was that of friendſhip; a pleaſure ſeldom 
known by great perſons or princes, be- 
cauſe, generally loving only themſelves, 
they do not deſerve to have friends. How - 
ever, this 15 the moſt grateful tie of human 
ſociety ; ſo that the poet Ennius ſays witli 
great reaſon, that to live without friends 
is not to live. Scipio had undoubtedly a 

reat number of them, and thoſe very 
illuſtrious : but I ſhall ſpeak here only of 


Lzhus, whoſe probity and prudence ac- 


quired him the ſurname of the Wiſe. 

Never, perhaps, were two friends bet- 
ter ſuited to each other than thoſe great 
men. They were almoſt of the fame age, 
and had the ſame inclination, benevolence 
of mind, taſte for learning of all kind:, 
principles of government, and zeal for the 
public good. Scipio, no doubt, took place 
in point of military glory; but Lælius did 
not want merit of that kind; ara 
Cicero tells us, that he ſignalized him leit 
very much in the war with Viriathus. A; 
to the talents of the mind, the ſuperiorit n, 
in reſpect of eloquence, ſeems to have be-n 
given to Lælius; though Cicero does r: t 
agree that it was due to him, and fx 3, 
that Lælius's ſtyle ſavoured more of «+; 
ancient manner, and had ſomething las 
agreeable in it than that of Scipio. 

Let us hear I. ælius himſelf (chat is, th. 
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words Cicero puts into his mouth) upon 
the ſtrict union which ſubſiſted between 
Scipio and him.“ As for me,“ ſays Læ- 
lius, „of all the gifts of nature or fortune, 
« there are none, I think, comparable to 
the happineſs of having Scipio for my 
friend. I found in our friendſhip a per- 
« fe& conformity of ſentiments in relpedt 
« to public affairs; an inexhauſtible find 
« of counſels and ſupports in private life ; 
« with a tranquillity and delight not to be 
« expreſſed. I never gave Scipio the 
« leaſt offence, to my knowledge, nor 
. ever heard a word eſcape him that did 
« not pleaſe me. We had but one houſe, 
« and one table at our common experice, 
« the frugality of wlüch was equally the 
« taſte of both. In war, in travelling, in 
« the country, we were always together. 
J do not mention our tucies, and the 
« attention of us both always to learn 
« ſomething ; this was the employment of 
2 all our leiſure hours, removed from the 
« ſight and commerce of the world.“ 

Is there any thing comparable to a 
friendſhip like that which Lælius has juſt 
deſcribed ? What a conſolation is it to 
have a ſecond ſelf, to whom we have no- 
thing ſecret, and in whoſe heart we may 

ur out our own with perfect effuſion |! 
Could we taſte proſperity ſo ſenſibly, if we 
had no one to ſhare in our joy with us ? 
And what a relief is it in adverſity, and 
the accidents of life, to have a friend ſtill 
more affected with them than ourſelves ! 
What highly exalts the value of the friend- 
ſhip we ſpeak of, was its not being found- 
ed at all upon intereſt, but ſolely upon 
eſteem for each other's virtues. © What 
« occaſion,” ſays Lælius, « could Scipio 
« have of me? Undoubtedly none ; nor I 
« of him. But my attachment to him was 
« theeffetof my higheſteemand admiration 
« of his virtues; and his to me aroſe from 
« the favourable idea of my character and 
« manners. This friendſhip increaſed 
« afterwards upon both ſides, by habit and 
« commerce. We both, indeed, derived 
« great advantages from it; but thoſe 
% were not our view, when we began to 
« love each other.“ 

I cannot place the famous embaſſy of 
Scipio Africanus into the Eaſt and Egypt, 
better than here; we ſhall ſee the ſame 

taſte of 1 and modeſty, as we have 
Juſt been repreſenting in his private life, 
ſhine out in it. It was a maxim with the 
Romans, frequently to ſend ambaſſadors 
to their allies, to take cognizance of their 
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affairs, and to accommodate their diff, 
ences. It was with this view that thr 
illuſtrious perſons, P. Scipio Africany; 
Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, were ſen 
into EP where Ptolemy Phyſcon thy 
reigned, the moſt cruel tyrant mentions! 
in hiſtory. They had orders to go fron 
thence to Syria, which the indolence, a 
afterwards the captivity of Demetrius Nj. 
canor amongſt the Parthians, made a pre 
to troubles, factions, and revolts. They 
were next to viſit Aſia Minor, and Greect 
to inſpect into the affairs of thoſe countriz; 
to inquire in what manner the treatig 
made with the Romans were obſervet; 
and to remedy, as far as poſſible, all th 
diſorders that ſhould come to their knoy. 
ledge. They acquitted themſelves wit 
ſo much equity, wiſdom, and ability, ar 
did ſuch great ſervices to thoſe to whon 
they were ſent, in re-eſtabliſhing ordet 
amongſt them, and in accommodatin; 
their differences, that, when they returmel 
to Rome, ambaſladots arrived there fron 
-all the parts in which they had been, t 
thank the ſenate for having ſent perſons 
ſuch great merit to them, whoſe wiſdon 
and goodneſs they could not ſufficiently 
commend. 

The firſt place to which they went, at. 
cording to their inſtructions, was Alexan. 
dria. The king received them with grer 
magnificence, As for them, they affeR! 
it ſo little, that at their entry, Scipio, wh 
was the richeſt and moſt powerful perſa 
of Rome, had only one friend, the philoke 
pher Panætius, with him, and five dem. 
ucs. His victories, ſays an ancient write, 
and not his attendants, were conſidered; 
and his perſonal virtues and qualities wer 
aw cd in him, and not the glitter d 
gold and ſilver. | 

Though, during their whole flay r 
Egypt, the king cauſed their table to If 
covered with the moſt exquiſite provition 


of every kind, they never touched any bu 


the moit ſimple and common, deſpiſing a 
the reſt, which only ſerve to ſoften th 
mind and enervate the body.— ut, a 
ſuch occaſions, ought not the ambaſſador 
of ſo powerful a ſtate as Rome to hai! 
ſuſtained its reputation of majeſty in 
foreign nation, by appearing in publ 
with a numerous train and magnificent 
equipages? This was not the taſte of tit 
Romans, that 1s, of the people that, among 
all the nations of the earth, thought the 
molt - juſtly of true greatneſs and (oli 
glory. | Rollin. 
9 205 
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8 263. On Punctuation. 


bunctuation is the art of marking in 
Th a the ſeveral pauſes, or reſts, be- 
tween ſentences and the parts of ſentences, 
according to their proper quantity or pro- 
tion, as they are expreſled in a juſt and 
te pronunciation. | 
r articulate ſounds, the ſyl- 
lables and words, of which ſentences con- 
6k, are marked by letters; ſo the reſts and 
pauſes, between ſentences and their parts, 
arked by Points. 
wy "43 1 ſeveral articulate ſounds 
are pretty fully and exactly marked by 
letters of known and determinate power; 
yet the ſeveral pauſes, which are uſed in a 
juſt pronunciation of diſcourſe, are very 
imperfectly expreſſed by Points. ; 
For the different degrees of connexion 
between the ſeveral parts of ſentences, 
and the different pauſes in a juſt pronun- 
ciation, which expreſs thoſe degrees of 
connexion according to their proper value, 
admit or great variety ; but the whole 
number of Points, which we have to ex- 
preſs this variety, amounts only to four. 
Hence it is, that we are under a neceſ- 
ſity of expreſling pauſes of the ſame _ 
tity, on different occaſions, by different 
Points; and more frequently, of expreſſing 
pauſes of different quantity by the ſame 


Points. ä 


So that the doctrine of Punctuation 
muſt needs be very imperfect: few preciſe 
rules can be given which will hold without 
exception in all caſes;. but much muſt be 
left to the judgment and taſte of the 
writer, 

On the other hand, if a greater number 
of marks were invented to expreſs all the 
poſſible different pauſes of pronunciation ; 
the doctrine of them would be very per- 


plexed and difficult, and the uſe of them 


would rather embarraſs than aſſiſt the rea- 
der. 

It remains therefore, that we be content 
with the rules of Punctuation, laid down 
with as much exactneſs as the nature of 


the ſubjc& will admit : ſuch as may ſerve 


for a general direction, to be accommo- 
dated to different occaſrons; and to be 
ſupplied, where deficient, by the writer's 
Judgment, | 

The ſeveral degrees of connexion be- 
tween ſentences, and between their prin- 
eipal conſtructive parts, Rhetoricians have 


conſidered under the following diſtinctions, 
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as the moſt obvious and remarkable : the 
Period, Colon, Semicolon, and Com- 
ma. 

The Period is the whole ſentence, com- 
plete in itſelf, wanting nothing to make a 
full and perfect ſenſe, and not connected in 
conſtruction with a ſubſequent ſentence. 

The Colon, or Member, is a chief con- 
ſtructive part, or greater diviſion, of a ſen- 
tence. g 

The Semicolon, or Half- member, is a 
leſs conſtructive part, or ſubdiviſion, of a 
ſentence or a 

A ſentence or member is again ſubdi- 
vided into Commas, or Segments; which 
are the leaſt conſtructive parts of a ſentence 
or member, in this way of conſidering it; 
for the next ſubdiviſion would be the reſo- 
lution of it into phraſes and words. 

The Grammarians have followed this 
diviſion of the Rhetoricians, and have ap- 
propriated to each of theſe diſtinctions its 
mark, or point; which takes its name 
from the part of the ſentence which it is 
employed to diſtinguiſh ; as follows: 

The Period 

The Colon 

The Semicolon 

The Comma 

The proportional quantity, or time, of 
the points, with reſpect to one another, is 
determined by the Glowing general rule: 
The Period 1s a pauſe in quantity or dura- 
tion double of the Colon: the Colon is 
double of the Semicolon ; and the Semi- 
colon is double of the Comma, So that 
they are in the ſame proportion to one 
another, as the Semibref, the Minim, the 
Crotchet, and the Quaver, in muſic. The. 
preciſe quantity, or duration, of each pauſe 
or note cannot be defined; for that varies 
with the time: and both in diſcourſe and 
muſic the ſame compoſition may be re- 
hearſed in a quicker or a ſlower time: but 
in muſic the proportion between the notes 
remains ever the ſame; and in diſcourſe, if 
the doctrine of Punctuation were exact, the 
proportion between the pauſes would be 
ever invariable. 

The Points then being deſigned to ex- 
preſs the pauſes, which depend on the dif- 
ferent degrees of connexion between ſen- 
tences, and between their principal conſtrue- 
tive parts; in order to a} phy” the mean- 


is thus marked 
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ing of the Points, and to know how to apply 
them properly, we muſt conſider the nature 
of a ſentence, as divided into its principal 


conſtructive parts, aud the degrees of con- 
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nexion between thoſe parts upon which 
ſuch diviſion of it depends. 

To begia with the leaſt of theſe princi- 
pal conſtructive parts, the Comma. In 
order the more clear! 
Proper application of the Point which 
marks it, we mult diſtinguiſh between an 
imperfect phraſe, a ſimple ſentence, and a 
compounded ſentence. | 

An imperfect phraſe contains no aſſer.. 
tion, or does not amount to a propoſition 
or ſentence, | | 

A ſimple ſentence has but one ſubject, 
and one finite. verb, 

A compounded ſentence has more than 
one ſubject, or one finite verb, either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood: or it conſiſts of two 


or more ſimple ſentences connected to- 


gether. 


In a ſentence, the ſubject and the verb 
may be each of them accompanied with 
ſeveral adjuncts; as the object, the end, 
the circumſtances of time, place, manner, 
and the like; and the ſubject or verb may 
be either immediately connected with them, 
or mediately; that is, by being connect- 
ed with ſome thing, which is connected 
with ſome other; and fo on. 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubject 
or the verb in a different manner, they are 
only ſo many imperie& phraſes; and the 
ſentence is ſimple. 

A ſimple ſentence admits of no point, 


by which it may be divided, or diſtinguiſn- 


ed into parts. 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubject 
or the verb in the ſame manner, they may 
be reſolved into ſo many ſimple ſentences; 
the ſentence then becomes compounded, 
and it muſt be divided into its parts by 
Points, 

For, if there are ſeveral ſubjeAs belong- 
ing in the ſame manner to one verb, or 
ſeveral verbs belonging in the ſame manner 
to one ſubject, the ſubjects and verbs are 
ſtill to be accounted equal in number: for 
every verb mutt have its ſubject, and ever 
ſabject its verb; and every one of the ſub- 
Jets, cr verbs, ſhould or may have its 
Point of diſtinction. : 

Examples: | 
„ The paſſion for praiſe produces excel- 
tent effects in women of ſenſe.“ Addiſcn, 
Spect. Ne 73. In this ſentence paſſron'1s 
the ſul;jeR, and produces the verb: each of 
which is accompanicd and connected with 
it adjuncts, I hie ſubject is not paſſion in 
gencral, but a particular paſton deter- 


to determine the 
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mined by its adjunct of ſpecification, ag ws 
may call it; the paſſion for praiſe, 80 
likewiſe the verb is immediately connegeg 
with its object, excellent effefs ; and medi. 
ately, that is, by the intervention of the 
word effects, with women, the ſubje& in 
which theſe effects are produced; which 
again is connected with its adjunct of ſpe. 
cification ; for it is not meaned of women 
in general, but of women of /en/+ only, 
Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, that the verb 
is connected with each of theſe ſeveral ad. 
juncts in a different manner; namely, with 
Fecls, as the object; with wemen, as the 
ſubject of them; with enſe, as the quality 
or characteriſtic of thoſe women. The ad- 
juncts therefore are only ſo many imper. 
fect phraſes; the ſentence is a ſimple ſen- 
tence, and admits of no j int, by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed into parts. 

« The paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo 
very vehement in the fair ſex, produces ex- 
cellent effects in women of ſenſe.“ Here 
a new verb is introduced, accompanied with 
adjuncts of its own ; and the ſubject is re- 


peated by the relative pronoun which, It 


now becomes 2a compounded ſentence, 
made up of two ſimple ſentences, one of 
which is inſerted in the middle of the 
other; it muſt therefore be diſtinguiſhed 
into its component parts by a point placed 
on each ſide of the additional ſentence. 

« How many inſtances have we [in the 
fair ſex] of chaſtity, fidelity, devotica! 
How many ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
the education of their children, care of 
their families, and love of their huſbands; 
which are the great qualities and atchieve- 
ments of woman-kind: as the making ef 
war, the carrying on of traffic, the ad. 
miniſtration of jultice, are thoſe by which 
men grow famous, and get themſclves 3 
name!“ L014. 

In the firſt of theſe two ſentences, the 
adjuncts cho/tity, fidelity, devotion, are con. 
nected with the verb by the word 22e 


in the ſume manner, and in effect make ſo 


many diilint ſentences: * how many in- 
ſtances have we of chaſtity! how many 
inſtances have we of fidelity! how many 
inſtances have we of devotion !'? "They 
muſt therefore be ſeparated from one at 
tler by a point. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the adjuncts, education of their children, 
&c.“ in tue former part of the next fen- 
tence: as likewiſe of the ſeveral ſubjects 
« the making of war, &c.“ in the Jatiel 
part; Which have in effect each their _ 
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Fr each of theſe © is an atchievement by 
which men grow famous,” 95 

As ſentences themſelves are divided into 
ſimple and compounded, fo the members 
of ſentences may be divided likewiſe into 
ſimple and compounded members : for whole 
ſentences, whether ſimple or compounded, 
may become members of other ſentences 
by means of ſome additional connexion. 

Simple members of ſentences cloſely 
connected together in one compounded 
member, or ſentence, are diſtinguiſhed or 
ſeparated by a Comma: as in the forego- 
ing examples. 

So likewiſe, the caſe abſolute ; nouns in 
oppoſition, when conſiſting of many terms; 
the participle with ſomething depending on 
it; are to be diſtinguiſhed by the Comma: 
for they may be reſolved into ſimple mem- 
bers. 

When an addreſs is made to a perſon, 
the noun, anſwering to the vocative caſe 


in Latin, is diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 
Examples : 


« This ſaid, He form'd thee, Adam; thee, O man, 
Duſt of the ground.“ 


« Now morn, her roſy Reps in th' eaſtern clime 
Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl.” 
Milton. 


Two nouns, or two adjectives, con- 
nected by a ſingle Copulative or Diſ- 
junctive, are not ſeparated by a point: but 
when there are more than two, or where 
the conjunction is underſtood, they mult 
be diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 

Simple members connected by relatives, 
and comparatives, are for the moſt part 
diſtinguiſhed by a Comma: but when the 
members are ſhort in comparative ſen- 
tences; and when two members are cloſely 
connected by a relative, reſtraining the ge- 
neral notion of the antecedent to a particular 
ſenſe; the pauſe becomes almoſt inſeniible, 
and the Comma is better omitted, 


Examples: 


© Raptures, tranſports, and extaſies, are 
the rewards which they confer : ſighs and 
tears, prayers and broken hearts, are the 
oterings which are paid to them.“ 
Addiſon, ibid. 


0 8 ads partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 
Whoſe attributes were rage, revenge, or luſt.“ 
Pope, 


*. What 1s ſweeter than honey? and what 
is ſtronger than a lion?“ 

A circumſtance of importance, though 
no more than an imperſels phraſe, may be 
ſet off with a Comma on each fide, to give 
it greater force and diſtinction. 


Example: 


« The principle may be defective or 
faulty; but the conſequences it produces 
are ſo good, that, for the benefit of man- 
kind, it ought not to be extinguiſhed,” 

Addijon, ibid. 


A member of a ſentence, whether ſim- 
ple or compounded, that requires a greater 
pauſe than a Comma, yet does not of itſelf 
make a complete ſentence, but is followed 
by ſomething cloſely depending on it, may 
be diſtinguithed by a Semicolon. 

Example: 

« But as this paſſion for admiration, 
when it works according to reaſon, im- 
proves the beautiful part of our ſpecies in 
every thing that is laudable; ſo nothing is 
more deſtructive to them, when it is go- 
verned by vanity and folly.“ 

Addifſen, ibid. 


Here the whole ſentence 1s divided into 


two parts by the Semicolon; each of which 


parts is a compounded member, divided 
into its ſimple members by the Comma. 

A member of a ſentence, whether ſimple 
or compounded, which of itſelf would make 
a complete ſentence, and fo requires a 
greater pauſe than a Semicolon, yet is fol- 
lowed by an additional part making a more 
full and perfect ſenſe, may be dittinguiſh- 
ed by a Colon, 

Example: 

„ Were all books reduced to their 
quinteſſence, many a bulky author would 
make his appearance in a penny paper: 
there would be ſcarce any ſuch thing in 
nature as a folio: the works of an age 
would be contained on a few ſhelves: not 
to mention millions of volumes that would 
be utterly annthilated.” Aduyjon, Spedt. 
i 

Here the whole ſentence is divided into 
four parts by Colons: the firſt and laſt of 
which are compounded members, cach di- 
vided by a Comma; the ſecond and third 
are ſimple members. 

When a Semicolon has preceded, and a 


greater pauſe is full neceſſary; a Colon. 
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may be employed, though the ſentence be 
incomplete. 

The Colon is alſo commonly uſed, when 
an example, or a ſpeech, is introduced. 

When a ſentence is ſo far perfectly finiſh- 
ed, as not to be connected in conſtruction 
with the following ſentence, it is marked 
with a Period. 

In all caſes, the proportion of the ſeve- 
ral points in reſpect to one another is rather 
to be regarded, than their ſuppoſed pre- 
ciſe quantity, or proper office, when taken 
ſeparately. 

Beſides the points which mark the pauſes 
in diſcourſe, — are others which denote 
a different modulation of the voice in cor- 
reſpondence with the ſenſe. Theſe are 
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The Parentheſis, 


The Interrogation and Exclamation 
Points are ſufficiently explained by their 
names: they are indeterminate as to thei; 

uantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that reſpect to a Semicolon, a Colon, xy 
a Period, as the ſenſe requires, They 
mark an elevation of the voice, 


The Parentheſis incloſes in the body 9 
a ſentence a member inſerted into it, which 
is neither neceſſary to the ſenſe, nor at il 
affects the conſtruction. It marks a mo. 
derate depreſſion of the voice, with a pauſe 
greater than a Comma, Lowth, 


The Interrogation point, 
The Exclamation point, re q 


ELEGANT 


ELLE GANT 


F 1. The Oration which was ſpoken by 
PeRICLES, at the public Funeral of thoſe 
ATHENIANS who had been firſt killed in 


the PELOPONNESIAN Var. 


ANY of thoſe who have ſpoken 
before me on occaſions of this 
kind, have commended the author of that 
law which we are now obeying, for havin 
inftituted an oration to the honour of choſe 
who facrifice their lives in fighting for 
their country. For my part, I think it 
ſufficient for men who have approved their 
virtue in action, by action to be honoured 
for it—by ſuch as you ſee the public grati- 
tude now performing about this funeral; 
and that the virtues of many ought nat 
to be endangered by the management of 
any one perſon, when their credit mult 
precariouſly depend on his oration, which 
may be good, and may be bad. Difficult 
indeed it is, judiciouſly to handle a ſubjeR, 
where even probable truth will hardly gain 
aſſent. The hearer, enlightened by a long 
acquaintance, and warm in his affections, 
may quickly pronounce every thing un- 
favourably expreſſed, in reſpect to what 
he wiſhes and what he knows ; whilſt the 
ſtranger pronounceth all exaggerated, 
through envy of thoſe deeds which he is 
| Conſcious are above his own atchievement. 
For the praiſes beſtowed on others are 
then only to be endured, when men ima- 
E they can do thoſe feats they hear to 
ave been done; they envy what they 
cannot equal, and immediately pronounce 
it falſe. Vet, as this ſolemnity has re- 
ceived its ſanction from the authority of 
Our anceſtors, it is my duty alſo to obey 


the law, and to endeayour to procure, 10 
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far as I am able, the good-will and ap- 
probation of all my audience. 

J ſhall therefore begin firſt with our 
forefathers, ſince both juſtice and decency 
require we ſhould, on this occaſion, beſtow 
on them an honourable remembrance. In 
this our country they kept themſelves al- 
ways firmly ſettled; and, through their 
valour, handed it down free to every 
ſince- ſucceeding generation. — Worthy, 
indeed, of praiſe are they, and yet more 
worthy are our immediate fathers ; fince, 
enlarging their own inheritance into the 
extenſive empire which we now poſleſs, 
they bequeathed that their work of toil to 
us their ſons. Yet even theſe ſucceſſes, 
we ourſelves, here preſent, we who are 
yet in the ſtrength and vigour of our days, 
have nobly improved, and have made ſuch 

roviſions for this our Athens, that now 
it is all- ſufficient in itſelf to anſwer every 
exigence of war and of peace. I mean 
not here to recite thoſe martial exploits 
by which theſe ends were accompliſhed, 
or the reſolute defences we ourſelves and 
our forefathers have made againſt the 
formidable invaſions of Barbarians and 
Greeks. Your own knowledge of theſe 
will excuſe the long detail. But, by what 
methods we have roſe to this height of 
glory and power; by what polity, and by 
what conduct we are thus aggrandized; 1 
ſhall firſt endeavour to ſhew, and then 
proceed to the praiſe of the deceaſed. 
Theſe, in my opinion, can be no imperti- 


nent topics on this occaſion ; the diſcuſſion 


of them muſt be beneficial to this numerous 

company of Athenians and of ſtrangers. 
We are happy in a form of government 
which cannot envy the laws of our neigh- 
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bours; for it hath ſerved as a model to 
others, but is original at Athens. And 
this our form, as committed not to the 
few, but to the whole body of the people, 
is called a democracy. How different ſo- 
ever in a private Capacity, we all enjoy 
the ſame general equality our laws are 
fitted to preſerve; and ſuperior honours, 
jaſt as we excel. The public adminiſtra- 
tion is not confined to a particular family, 
but is attainable only by merit. Poverty 
is not an hindrance, ſince whoever is able 
to ſerve his country meets with no ob- 
{tacle to preferment from his firſt obſcu- 
rity. The offices of the ſtate we go 
through without obſtructions from one 
another; and live together in the mutual 
endearments of private life without ſuſpi- 
cions; not angry with a neighbour for 
following the ; HM of his own humour, 
nor putting on that countenance of diſ- 
content, which pains, though it cannot 
puniſh ; ſo that in private life we converſe 
togetäer without diffidence or damage, 
whilſt we dare not, on any account, offend 
againſt the public, through the reverence 
we bear to the magiſtrates and the laws, 
chiefly to thoſe enacted for redreſs of the 
mjured, and to thoſe unwritten, a breach 
of which is allowed diſgrace. Our laws 
have further provided for the mind moſt 
frequent intermiſſions of care, by the ap- 
pointment of public recreations and ſacri- 
fices throughout the year, elegantly per- 
formed with a peculiar pomp, the daily 
delight of which is a charm that puts 
melancholy to flight. The grandeur of 
this our Athens cauſeth the produce of 
the whole earth to be imported here, by 
which we reap a familiar enjoyment, not 
more of the delicacies oi our own growth, 
than of thoſe of other nations. 

In the affairs of war we excel thoſe of 
our enemies who adhere to methods op- 


poſite to our own ; for we lay open Athens 


to general reſort, nor ever drive any 
ſtranger from us, whom either 1mprove- 
ment or curioſity hath brought amongſt 
us, leſt any enemy ſhould hurt us by 
ſeeing what is never concealed: we place 
not 15 great a confidence in the prepara- 
tives and artifices of war as in the native 
warmth of our ſouls impelling us to 
action. In point of education, tlie youth 
of ſome people are inured, by a courſe of 
laborious exerciſe, to ſupport toil and 
hardſhip like men; but we, notwithſtandin 
our eaſy and elegant way of life, face al 
the dangers of war as intrepidly as they. 
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This may be proved by faQs, ſince the 
Lacedzmonians never invade our terri. 
tories, barely with their own, but with the 
united ſtrength of all their confederates, 
But, when we invade the dominions of 
our neighbours, for the moſt part we con- 
quer without difficulty, in an enemy), 
country, thoſe who fight in defence of 
their own habitations. The ſtrength of 
our whole force, no enemy hath yet ever 
experienced, becauſe it is divided by our 
naval expeditions, or engaged in the dif. 
ferent quarters of our ſervice by land, 
But if anywhere ny engage and defeat 
a {mall party of our forces, they boaſtingly 
po it out a total d-feat ; and, if they are 

eat, they were certainly overpowered by 
our united ſtrength. What though from 
a ſtate of inactivity, rather than laborious 
exerciſe, or with a natural, rather than an 
acquired valour, we learn to encounter 
danger; this good at leaſt we receive 
from it, that we never droop under the 
apprehenſion of poſſible misfortunes, and 
when we hazard the danger, are found 
no leſs courageous than thoſe who are 
continually inured to it. In theſe reſpe&s, 
our whole community deſerves juſtly to be 
admired, and in many we have yet to 
mention. 

In our manner of living we ſhew an 
elegance tempered with frugality, and we 
cultivate philoſophy, without enervatin 
the mind. We diſplay our wealth in the 
ſcaſon of beneficence, and not in the 
vanity of diſcourſe. A confeſſion of 
poverty is diſgrace to no man; no effort 
to avoid it, is difgrace indeed. There is 
viſibly, in the ſame perſons, an attention 
to their own private concerns, and thaſe 
of the public; and in others, engaged in 
the labours of life, there is a competent 
{ſkill in the affairs of government. For 
we are the only people who think kim 
that does not meddle in ftate affairs—not 
indolent, but good for nothing. And yet 


we paſs the ſoundeſt judgment, and ar 


quick at catching the right apprchenſions 
of things, not thinking that words are 


prejudicial to actions; but rather the not 


being duly prepared by previous debate, 
before we are obliged to proceed to &c- 
cution. Herein conſiſts our diſtinguiſhing 
excellence, that in the hour of action we 
ſhew the greateſt courage, and yet debate 
before-hand the expediency of our mea- 
ſures. The courage of others is the reſult 
of ignorance; deliberation makes them 
cowards. And thoſe undoubtedly mull 
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ed to have the greateſt ſouls, who, 
* ſenfible oh the miſeries of 
war and the ſweets of peace, are not hence 
in the leaſt deterred from facing danger. 

In acts of beneficence, farther, we dif- 
fer from the many. We preſerve friends, 
not by receiving, but by conferring ob- 
ligations. For he who does a kindnefs, 
hath the advantage over him who, by the 
law of gratitude, becomes a debtor to 
his benefactor. The perſon obliged is 
conSelled to act the more inſipid part, 
— that a return of kindneſs 1s 
merely a payment, and not-an obligation. 
And we alone are ſplendidly beneficent to 
others, not ſo much from intereited mo- 
tives, as for the credit of pure liberality. 
I ſhall ſum up what yet remains, by only 
adding, that our Athens, in general, 1s 
the ſchool of Greece : and that every ſingle 
Athenian among us 1s excellently formed, 
by his perſonal qualifications, for all the 
various ſcenes of active life, acting with 
a moſt graceful demeanor, and a moſt 
ready habit of diſpatch. 

That I have not, on this occaſion, made 
uſe of a pomp of words, but the truth of 
facts, that height to which, by ſuch a 
conduct, this ſtate hath roſe, is an un- 
deniable proof. For we are now the only 
people of the world who are found by 
experience to be greater than in report; 
the only people who, repelling the attacks 
of an invading enemy, exempts their 
defeat from the bluſh of indignation, and 
to their tributaries no diſcontent, as if 
ſubject to men unworthy to command. 
That we deſerve our power, we need no 
evidence to manifeſt; we have great and 
ſignal proofs of this, which entitle us to 
the admiration of the preſent and of future 
ages. We want no Homer to be the 
herald of our praiſe; no poet to deck off 
a hiſtory with the charms of verſe, where 
the opinion of exploits muſt ſuffer by a 
ſtrict relation. Every ſea hath been opened 
by our fleets, and every land been pene- 
trated by our armies,. which have every 
where left behind them eternal monuments 
of our enmity and our friendſhip. 

In the juſt defence of {uch a itate, theſe 
victims of their own valour, ſcorning the 
ruin threatened to it, have valiantly 
fought, and bravely died. And every 
one of thoſe who ſurvive 1s ready, I am 
periuaded, to ſacrifice life in ſuch a cauſe. 
And for this reaſon have I enlarged fo 
much on national points, to give the 
cleareſt proof, that in the preſent war we 


have more at ſtake than men whoſe public 
advantages are not ſo valuable; and to 
illuſtrate by actual evidence, how great a 
commendation 1s due to them who are 
now my ſubjects, and the greateſt part of 
which they have already received. For 
the encomiums with which I have cele- 
brated the ſtate, have been earned for it 
by the bravery of theſe, and of men like 
theſe. And ſuch compliments might be 
thought too high and exaggerated, if 
paſſed on any Grecians, but them alone. 
The fatal period to which theſe gallant 
fouls are now reduced, is the ſureſt evi- 
dence of their merit—an evidence begun 
in their lives, and completed in their 
deaths: for it is a debt of juſtice to pay 
ſuperior honours to men, who have devoted 
their lives in fighting for their country, 
though inferior to others in every virtue 
but that of valour. Their laſt ſervice 
effaceth all former demerits—it extends 
to the public; their private demeanors 
reached only to a few. Yet not one of 
theſe was at all induced to ſhrink from 
danger through fondneſs of thoſe delights 
which the peaceful affluent life beſtows 
not one was the leſs laviſh of his life, 
through that flattefing hope attendant 
upon want, that poverty at length might 
be exchanged for afluence. One — 
there was in their minds much ſtronger 
than theſe, the deſire of vengeance on 
their enemies. Regarding this as the 
moſt honourable prize of dangers, they 
boldly ruſhed towards the mark, to ſeek 
revenge, and then to ſatisfy thoſe ſecond- 
ary paſhons. The uncertain event they 
had already ſecured in hope; what their 
eyes ſhewed plainly muſt be done, they 
truſted their own valour to accompliſh, 
thinking it more glorious to defend them- 
ſelves, and die in the attempt, than to 
yield and live. From the reproach of 
cowardice, indeed, they fled, but preſented 
their bodies to the ſhock of battle ; when, 
inſenſible of fear, but triumphing in hope, 
in the doubtful charge they inſtantly dropt; 
and thus diſcharged the duty which brave 
men owe to their country. 

As for you, who now ſurvive them, it 
is your buſineſs to pray for a better fate 
but to think it your duty alſo to preſerve 
the ſame ſpirit and warmth. of courage 
againſt your enemies; not judging the 
expediency of this from a mere harangue 
where any man, indvlging a fiow of 
words, may tell you, what you yourſ-lyes 
know as well as he, how many advantages 
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there are in fighting valiantly againſt your 
enemies but rather making the daily 
increaſing 2 of this community 
the object of your thoughts, and growin 
quite enamoured of it. And, when it 
really appears great to your apprehen- 
fions, think again, that this grandeur was 
acquired by brave and valiant men; by 
men who knew their duty, and in the 
moments of action were ſenfible of ſhame ; 
who, whenever their attempts were un- 
ſucceſsful, thought it diſhonour their 

country ſhould ſtand in need of 1 thing 

their valour could do for it, and ſo made 
it the moſt glorious preſent. Beſtowing 
thus their lives on the public, they have 
every one received a praiſe that will never 
decay, a ſepulchre that will be moſt il- 
luſtrious.— Not that in which their bones 
lie mouldering, but that in which their 
fame is preſerved, to be on every occaſion, 
when honour is the employ of either word 
or act, eternally remembered. This whole 
earth is the ſepulchre of illuſtrious men; 
nor is it the infcription on the columns in 
their native ſoil alone that ſhews their 
merit, but the memorial of them, better 
than all inſcriptions, in every foreign 
nation, repoſited more durably in univerſal 
remembrance than on their own tomb. 
From this very moment, emulating theſe 
noble patterns, placing your happineſs 
in liberty, and liberty in valour be pre- 
pared to encounter all the dangef of war. 
For, to be laviſh of life is not fo noble in 
thoſe whom misfortunes have reduced to 
miſery and deſpair, as in men who hazard 
the loſs of a comfortable ſubſiſtence, and 
the enjoyment of all the bleflings this 
world affords, by an unſucceſsful enter- 
prize. Adverſity, after a ſeries of eaſe 
and affluence, ſinks deeper into the heart 
of a man of ſpirit, than the ſtroke of death 
inſenſibly received in the vigour of life 
and public hope. 

For this reaſon, the parents of thoſe 
who are now gone, whoever of them may 
be attending here, I do not bewail ;—L 
ſhall rather comfort. It is well known 
to what unhappy accidents they were 
liable from the moment of their birth; 
and that happineſs belongs to men who 
have reached the moſt glorious period of 
life, as theſe now have who are to you 
the ſource of ſorrow ; ' thoſe, whoſe life 
hath received its ample meaſure, happy 


in its continuance, and equally happy in 


its concluſion. I know it 1n truth a diffi. 

cult taſk, to fix comfort in thoſe breaſts 

which will have frequent remembrances, 
X 
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in ſeeing the happineſs of others, of what 
they once themſelves enjoyed. And forrgy 
Hows not from the abſence of thoſe good 
things we have never yet experienced, 
but from the loſs of thoſe to which we 
have been accuſtomed. They, who are 
not yet by age —_—_— from iſſue, ſhoulq 
be comforted in the hope of having more, 
The children yet to be born will be , 
private benefit to ſome, in cauſing them 

_ ſuch as no longer are, and will 
be a double benefit to their country, in 
preventing its deſolation, and providing 
for its ſecurity. For thoſe perſons cannot 
in common juſtice be regarded as member; 
of equal value to the public, who have no 
children to expoſe to — for its ſafety, 
But you, whoſe age 1s already far ad. 
vanced, compute the greater ſhare of 
happineſs your longer time hath afforded 
for ſo much gain, perſuaded in yourſelves 
the remainder will be but ſhort, and en- 
lighten that ſpace by the glory gained by 
theſe. It 1s greatneſs of ſoul alone that 
never grows old; nor is it wealth that 
delights in the latter ſtage of life, as ſome 
give out, ſo much as honour. 

To you, the ſons and brothers of the 
deceaſed, whatever number of you are 
here, a field of hardy contention 1s opened, 
For him, who no longer 1s, every one is 
ready to commend, ſo that to whatever 
height you puſh your deſerts, you will 
ſcarce ever be thought to equal, but to be 
ſomewhat inferior, to theſe. Envy will 
exert itſelf againſt a competitor whilſt life 
remains; but when death ſtops the com- 
petition, affection will applaud without 
reſtraint. 

If, after this, it be expected from me 
to ſay any thing to you, who are now 
reduced to a ſtate of widowhood, about 
female virtue, I ſhall expreſs it all in one 
ſhort admonition : — It 1s your greateſt 
glory not to be deficient in the virtue 
peculiar to your ſex, and to give the men 
as little handle as poflible to talk of your 
behaviour, whether well or ill. 

I have now diſcharged the province 
allotted me by the laws, and ſaid what 
I thought moſt pertinent to this aſſembly. 
Qur 3 friends have by facts been 
already honoured. Their children, from 
this day till they arrive at manhood, ſhall 
be educated at the public expence of the 
ſtate , which hath appointed ſo beneficial 


*The law was, that they ſhould be inſtructed 
at the public expence, and when come to age pre- 
ſented with a complete ſuit of armour, and ho- 
noured with the firſt ſeats in all public places. 
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a meed for theſe, and all future relics of 
the public conteſts. For wherever the 
reateſt rewards are propoſed for virtue, 
there the beſt of patriots are ever to be 
found. Now, let every one reſpectively 
indulge the decent grief for his departed 
friends, and then retire, T hucydides, 


& 2. HamLeT to the Players. 


Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue. But if you mouth it, as many 
of our players do, I had as heve the 
town crier had ſpoke my lines. And 
do not ſaw the air too much with your 
hand ; but uſe all gently : for in the very 
torrent, tempeſt, and, as I may ſay, whirl- 
wind of your paſſion, you muſt acquire 
and beget a temperance that may give it 
ſmoothneſs. Oh! it offends me to the 
ſoul, to hear a robuſtous periwig-pated 
fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to very 
rags, to ſplit the ears of the groundlings; 
who (for the moſt part) are capable of 
nothing, but inexplicable dumb ſhews and 
noiſe. Pray you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither; but let your 
own diſcretion be your tutor. Suit the 
action to the word, the word to the action; 
with this ſpecial obſervance, that you o'er- 
ſtep not the modeſty of nature; for any 
thing ſo overdone, 1s from the purpoſe of 
playing; whoſe end i5—to hold, as *twere 
the mirror up to nature; to ſhew Virtue 
her own feature, Scorn her own 1mage, 
and the very age and body of the time 
his form and preſſure, Now, this over- 
done, or come tardy off, though it make 
the unſkilful laugh, cannot but make the 
Judicious grieve; the cenſure of one of 
which muſt, in your allowance, o'erweigh 
a whole theatre of others. Oh! there be 
players that I have ſeen play, and heard 
others praiſe, and that highly, that, 
neither having the accent of Chriſtian, 
nor the gait of Chriſtian, Pagan, nor man, 
have ſo ſtrutted and bellowed, that I have 
thought ſome of nature's journeymen had 
made them, and not made them well; they 
imitated humanity ſo abominably. | 

And let thoſe that play your clowns, 
ſpeak no more than is ſet down for them : 
or there be of them that will themſelves 
laugh, to ſet on ſome quantity of barren 
ſpectators to laugh too; though, in the 
mean time, ſome neceſſary queſtion of the 
play be then to be conſidered : — that's 
villainous, and ſhews a moſt pitiful ambi- 


non in the fool that uſes it. Sha#efpeare. 
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$ 3. The Charafer of Martvs. 


The birth of Marius was obſcure, 
though ſome call it equeſtrian, and his 
education wholly in camps; where he 
learnt the firſt rudiments of war, under 
the greateſt maſter of that age, the younger 
Scipio, who deſtroyed Carthage ; till by 
long ſervice, diſtinguiſhed valour, and a 
peculiar hardineſs and patience of diſ- 
cipline, he advanced himſelf gradually 
through all the ſteps of military honour, 
with the reputation of a brave and com- 
plete ſoldier. The obſcurity of his ex- 
traction, which depreſſed him with the 
nobility, made him the greater favourite 
of the people; who, on all occaſions of 
danger, thought him the only man fit to 
be truſted with their lives and fortunes; 
or to have the command of a difficult and 
deſperate war: and in truth, he twice 
delivered them from the molt deſperate, 


with which they had ever been threatened 


by a foreign enemy. Scipio, from the 
obſervation of his martial talents, while 
he had yet but an inferior command in 
the army, gave a kind of prophetic teſti- 
m_ of his future glory ; for being aſked 
by ſome of his officers, who were ſupping 
with him at Numantia, what general the 
republic would have, in caſe of any acci- 
dent to himſelf? That man, replied he, 
pointing to Marius at the bottom of the 
table. In the field he was cautious and 
provident; and while he was watching 
the moſt favourable opportunities of ac- 
tion, affected to take all his meaſures from 
augurs and diviners ; nor ever gave battle, 
till by pretended omens and divine admo- 
nitions he had inſpired his ſoldiers with a 
confidence of victory ; ſo that his enemies 
dreaded him as ſomething more than 
mortal; and both friends and foes believed 
him to act always by a peculiar impulſe 
and direction from the gods. His merit 
however was wholly military, void of 
every accompliſhment of learning, which 
he openly affected to deſpiſe; ſo that Ar- 
pinum had the ſingular felicity to produce 
the moſt glorious contemner, as well as 
the moſt illuſtrious improver, of the arts 
and eloquence of Rome. He made no 
figure, therefore, in the gown, nor had 
any other way of ſuſtaining his authority 
in the city, than by cheriſhing the natural 
jealouſy between the ſenate and the people; 
that by this declared enmity to the one he 
might always be at the head of the other; 


* Arpinum was alſo the native city of Cicero, 
whoſe 
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whoſe favour he managed, not with any 
view to the public good, for he had no- 


thing in him of the ſtateſman or the pa- 


triot, but to the advancement of his private 
intereſt and glory. In ſhort, he was crafty, 
cruel, covetous, and perfidious; of a tem- 
and talents greatly ſerviceable abroad, 
Fut turbulent and dangerous at home; an 
implacable enemy to the., nobles, ever 
ſeeking occaſions to mortify them, and 
ready to ſacrifice the republic, which he 
had ſaved, to his ambition and revenge. 
After a life ſpent in the perpetual toils of 
foreign or domeſtic wars, he died at Jaſt 
in his bed, in a good old age, and in his 
feventh conſulſhip; an honour that no 
Roman before him ever attained. 
. Middleton, 


$ 4 RomvLvus to the People of Rome, 
| after building the City. | 

If all the ſtrength of cities lay in the 
height of their ramparts, or the depth of 
therr ditches, we ſhould have great reaſon 
to be in fear for that which we have now 
built, But are there in reality any walls 
too high to be ſcaled by a valiant enemy? 
and of what uſe are ramparts in inteſtine 
diviſions? They may ſerve for a defence 
againſt ſudden incurſions from abroad; 
but it is by courage and prudence chiefly, 
Wat the invaſions of foreign enemies are 
repelled ; and by unanimity, ſobriety, and 
Juſtice, that domeſtic ſcditions are pre- 
vented. Cities fortihed by the ſtrongeſt 
bulwarks have been often ſeen to yield to 
force from without, .or to tumults from 
within. An exact military diſcipline, and 
a ſteady obſervance of civil polity, are 
the ſure! barriers againſt theſe evils. 

But there is ſtill another point of great 
importance to be conſidered. The proſ- 
perity of ſome riſing colonies, and the 
ſpeedy ruin of others, have in a yroue 
meaſure been owing to their form of go- 
vernment. Were there but one manner 
of ruling ſtates and cities that could make 
them happy, the choice would not be 
difficult;. but I have learnt, that of the 
various forms of government among the 
Greeks and Barbarians, there are three 
which are highly extolled by thoſe who 
have experienced them; and yet, that 
no one of thieſe is in all reſpects perfect, 
but each of them has ſome innate and 
incurable defect. Chuſe you, then, in 
what manner this city ſhall be governed. 


Shall it be by one man? ſhall it be by a 
ſelect number of the wiſeſt among us ? or 
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ſhall the legiſlative power be in the People? 
As for me, I ſhall ſubmit to whatever 
form of adminiſtration you ſhall pleaſe to 
eſtabliſh. As I think myſelf not un. 
worthy to command, ſo neither am I un- 
willing to obey. Your having choſen me 
to be the leader of this colony, and your 
calling the city after my name, are honours 
ſufficient to content me; honours of which, 


living or dead, I never can be deprived. 
Hoke, 


& 5. The Character of SYLLa. 


Sylla died after he had laid down ths 
dictatorſhip, and reſtored liberty to the 
republic, and, with an uncommon great- 
neſs of mind, lived many months as a 

rivate ſenator, and with perfect ſecurity, 
in that city where he had exerciſed the 
moſt bloody tyranny : but nothing was 
thought to be greater in his character, 
than that, during the three years in which 
th: Marians were maſters of Italy, he 
neither diſſembled his reſolution of pur- 
ſuing them by arms, nor neglected the 
war which he had upon his hands; but 
thought it his duty, firſt to chaſtiſe a 
foreign enemy, before he took his revenge 
upon citizens. His family was noble and 
patrician, which yet, through the indo- 
lency of his anceſtors, had made no figure 
in the republic for many generations, and 
was almoſt ſunk into obſcurity, till he 
produced it again into light, by aſpiring 
to the honours of the ſtate. He was a 
lover and patron of polite letters, having 
been carefully inſtituted himſelf in all the 
learning of Greece and Rome; but from 
a peculiar gaiety of temper, and fondneſs 
for the company of mimics and players, 
was drawn, when young, into a life of 
luxury and pleaſure; ſo that when he was 
ſent quæſtor to Marius, in the Jugurthine 
war, Marius complained, that in fo rough 
and deſperate a ſervice chance had given 
him ſo ſoft and delicate a quæſtor. But, 
whether rouſed by the example, or ſtung 
by the reproach of his general, he behaved 
himſelf in that charge with the greateſt 
vigour and courage, ſuftering no man to 
outdo him in any part of military duty or 
labour, making himſelf equal and familiar 
even to the loweſt of the ſoldiers, and 
obliging them all by his good offices and 
his money; ſo that he ſoon acquired the 
favour of the army, with the character of 
a brave and ſkilful commander; and lived 
to drive Marius himſelf, baniſhed and 
proſcribed, into that very province where 
; he 
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| been. contemned by him at firſt as 
Ne He had a wonderful faculty 
of concealing his paſſions and pur poſcs:; 
and was ſo different from himſelf in dif- 
ferent circumſtances, that he ſeemed as it 
were to be two men in one: no man was 
ever more mild and moderate before vic- 
tory; none more bloody and crue! after 
it. In war, he practiſed the ſame art 
that he had ſeen ſo ſucceſsful to Marius, 
of raiſing a kind of enthuſiaſm and con- 
tempt of daciger in his army, by the for- 
gery of auſpices and divine admonitions; 
for which end, he carried always about 
with him a little ſtatue of Apollo, taken 
from the temple of Delphi; and when- 
ever he had reſolved to give battle, uſed 
to embrace it in ſight of the ſoldiers, and 
beg the ſpeedy confirmation of its pro- 
miles to him. From an uninterrupted 
courſe of ſucceſs and proſperity, he aſ- 
ſumed a ſurname, unknown before to the 
Romans, of Felix, or the Fortunate; and 
would have been fortunate indeed, ſays 
Velleius, if his life had ended with his 
victories. Pliny calls it a wicked title, 
drawn from the blood and oppreſſion of 
his country; for which poſterity would 
think him more unfortunate, even than 
thoſe whom he had put to death. He 
had one felicity, however, peculiar to 
himſelf, of being the only man in hiſtory, 
in whom the odium of the moſt barbarous 


cruelties was extinguiſhed by the glory of 


his great acts. Cicero, though he had a 
good opinion of his cauſe, yet deteſted 
the inhumanity of his victory, and never 
ſpeaks of him with reſpect, nor of his 
government but as a proper tyranny ; 
calling him, a maſter of three moſt peſ- 
« tilent vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty.“ 
He was the firſt of his family whoſe dead 
body was burnt: for, having ordered 
Marius's remains to be taken out of his 
grave, and thrown into the river Anio, 
he was apprehenſive of the fame inſult 
upon his own, if left to the uſual way of 
burial. A little before his death, he made 
his own epitaph, the fum of which was, 
that no man had ever gonc beyond him, 
in doing good to his friends, cr hart t 
*« 118 enemies.“ Midlalelcu. 
$ 6. HAN NIBAIL 7e Scivio Ar RICA- 

NUS, at their Interview preceding the 

Latile of Zama. 

vince fate has ſo ordained it, that J. 
who began the war, and who have been 
lo often on the point of ending it by a 
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compleat conqueſt, ſhould now come of 
my own motion to aſk a peace; I am 
lad that it is of you, Scipio, I have the 
— to aſk it. Nor will this be amon 
the leaſt of your glorics, that Hannibal, 
victorious over ſo many Roman generals, 
ſubmitted at laſt. to you. 

I could wiſh, that our fathers and we 
had conſined our ambition within the 
limits which nature ſeems to have pre- 
ſcribed to it; the ſhores of Africa, and the 
ſhores of Italy. The gods did not give 
us that mind. On both ſides we have 
been ſo eager after foreign poſſeſſions, 
as to put our own to the hazard of war. 
Rome and Carthage have had, each in 
her turn, the enemy at.her gates. But 
fince errors paſt may be more eaſily blamed 
than corrected, let it now be the work of 
you and me to put an end, if poſſible, to 
the obſtinate contention. For my own 
part, my years, and the experience I 
have had of the inſtability of fortune, in- 
clines me to leave nothing to her deter- 
mination, which reaſon can decide. But 
much I fear, Scipio, that your youth, 
your want of the like experience, your 
uninterrupted ſucceſs, may render you 
averſe from the thoughts of -pcace. He 
whom fortune has never tailed, . rarely 
reflects upon her inconſtancy. Yet, with- 
out recurring to former examples, my own 
may perhaps ſuſkce to teach you modera- 
tion, I am that ſame Hannibal, who, 
after my victory at Cannæ, became maſter 
of the greateſt part of your country, and 
deliberated with myſelf what fate 1 ſhou! 
dceree to Italy and Rome. And now— 
ſee the change! Here, in Africa, I am 
come to treat with a Roman, for my own 
preſervation and my country's. Such 
are the ſports of fortune. Is ſhe then to 
be truſted becauſe ſhe ſmiles? An ad- 
vantageous peace is preferable to the 
hope of victory. The one 1s in your own 
power, the other at the plcaſure of the 
gods. Should you prove victorious, it 
would add little to your own glory, or 
the glory of your country ; if vanquiſhed, 
you iois ia one hour all the honour and 
reputation you have been fo many years 
acquiring. But what is my aim in all 
this? —tnat vou {hou content yourſelf 
with our ceſtion of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and ail the Hands between Italy and 
Africa. A peac. on theſe conditions will, 
in my opinion, not only ſecure the future 
tranguillity of Carthage, but be ſumciently 
glorious or YOU, and tor the Roman name. 
And 
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And do not tell me, that ſome of our 
Citizens dealt fraudulently with you in 
the late treaty—it is I, Hannibal, that 


now aſk a peace: I aſk it, becauſe I think 


it expedient for my country ; and, think- 
ing it expedient, I will inviolably main- 
tain it. Hooke. 


& 7. Scirio's Anſwer, 


I knew very well, Hannibal, that it was 
the hope of your return which emboldened 
the Carthaginians to break the truce with 
us, and to lay aſide all thoughts of a 

ace, when it was juſt upon the point of 
being concluded; and your preſent pro- 
poſal is a proof of it. You retrench from 
their conceſſions every thing but what we 
are, and have been long, poſſeſſed of. 
But as it is your care that your fellow- 
citizens ſhould have the obligations to you 
of being eaſed from a great part of their 
burden, ſo it ought to be mine that they 
draw no advantage from their perfidiouſ- 
neſs. Nobody is more ſenſible than I am 
of the weakneſs of man, and the power of 
fortune, and that whatever we enterprize 
1s ſubject to a thouſand chances. If, be- 
fore the Romans paſled into Africa, you 
had of your own accord quitted Italy, and 
made the offers you now make, I believe 
they would not have been rejected. But 
as you have been forced our of Italy, and 
we are maſters here of the open country, 
the ſituation of things is much altered. 
And, what is chiefly to be conſidered, 
the Carthaginians, by the late treaty which 
we entered into at their requeſt, were, over 
and above what you offer, to have reſtored 
to us our priſoners without ranſom, de- 

livered up their ſhips of war, paid us five 
thouſand talents, and to have given hoſ- 
tages for the performance of all. The 
ſenate accepted theſe conditions, but Car- 
thage failed on her part; Carthage de- 
ceived us. What then 1s to be done? 
Are the Carthaginians to be releaſed from 
the moſt important articles of the treaty, 
as a reward of their breach of faith ? No, 
certainly. If, to the conditions before 
agreed upon, you had added ſome new 
articles to our advantage, there would 


have been matter of reference to the 
Roman people; but when, inſtead of add- 


ing, you retrench, there is no room for 
deliberation. The Carthaginians there- 


fore muſt ſabmit to us at diſcretion, or 
muſt vanquiſh us in battle. 


Heooke, 


85 8. The Character of Pour kx. 


Pompey had early acquired the yy. 
name of the Great, by that fort of merit 
which, from the conſtitution of the re. 
public, neceſſarily made him great; 2 
fame and ſucceſs in war, ſuperior to what 
Rome had ever known in the moſt cele. 
brated of her generals. He had tx. 
umphed, at three ſeveral times, over the 
three different parts of the known world, 
Europe, Aſia, Africa; and by his victories 
had almoſt doubled the extent, as well a; 
the revenues, of the Roman dominion; 
for, as he declared to the people on his 
return from the Mithridatic war, he had 
found the leſſer Aſia the boundary, but 
left it the middle of their empire. He 
was about ſix years older than Cæſar; 
and while Czfar, immerſed in pleaſures, 
goons with debts, and ſuſpected by 

| honeſt men, was hardly able to ſhew 
his head, Pompey was flouriſhing in the 
height of power and plory; and, by the 
conſent of all parties, placed at the head 
of the republic. This was the poſt that 
his ambition ſeemed to aim at, to be the 
firſt man in Rome; the leader, not the 
tyrant of his country ; for he more than 
once had it in his power to have made 
himſelf the maſter of it without any riſk, 
if his virtue, or his phlegm at leaſt, had 
not reſtrained him : but he lived in a per- 
petual expectation of receiving from the 
gift of the people, what he did not care 
to ſeize by force; and, by fomenting the 
diſorders of the city, hoped to drive them 
to the neceſſity of creating him dictator. 
It is an obſervation of all the hiſtorians, 
that while Cæſar made no difference of 
power, whether it was conferred or uſurp- 
ed, whether over thoſe who loved, or 
thoſe who feared him; Pompey ſeemed to 
value none but what was offered; nor to 
have any defire to govern, but with the 
good-will of the governed. What leiſure 
he found from his wars, he employed in 
the ſtudy of polite letters, and eſpecially 
of eloquence, in which he would have 
acquired great fame, if his genius had 
not drawn him to the more dazzling glory 
of arms; yet he pleaded ſeveral cauſes 
with applauſe, in the defence of his friends 
and clients; and ſome of them in con- 
junction with Cicero. His language was 
copious and elevated; his ſentiments juſt; 
his voice ſweet; his action noble, and full 
of dignity. But his talents were better 
formed for arms than the gown; for 


though in both he obſerved the ſame diſ- 
ciphne, 
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effects of it: 
of policy, he out of principle: they uſed 
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line, a perpetual modeſty, temperance, 
—— of outward behaviour; yet in 
the licence of camps the example was 
more rare and ftriking. His perſon was 
extremely graceful, and imprinting re- 


ſpe; yet with an air of reſerved haugh- 


tineſs, which became the general better 
than the citizen. His parts were plau- 
ſible, rather than great; ſpecious, rather 
than penetrating; and his views of politics 
but narrow; for his chief inſtrument of 
governing was diſſimulation; yet he had 
not always the art to conceal his real 
ſentiments. As he was a better ſoldier 
than a ſtateſman, ſo what he gained in 
the camp he uſually loſt in the city ; and 
though adored when abroad, was often 
affronted and mortified at home, till the 
imprudent oppoſition of the ſenate drove 
him to that alliance with Craſſus and 
Cæſar, which proved fatal both to himſelf 
and the republic. He took in theſe two, 
not as the partners, but the miniſters 
rather of his power ; that by ing them 
ſome ſtare with him, he might make his 
own authority uncontrollable : he had no 
reaſon to apprehend that they could ever 
prove his rivals; fince neither of them 
had any credit or character of that kind 
which alone could raiſe them above the 
laws; a ſuperior fame and experience in 
war, with the militia of the empire at 
their devotion: all this was purely his 
own; till, by cheriſhing Cæſar, and 
throwing into his hands the only thing 
which he wanted, arms, and military com- 


mand, he made him at laſt too ſtrong for 


himſelf, and never began to fear him till 
it was too late. Cicero warmly diſſuaded 
both his union and his breach with Cæſar; 
and after the rupture, as warmly ſtill, the 
thought of giving him battle: if any of 
theſe counſels had been followed, Pompey 
had preſerved his life and honour, and 
the republic its liberty. But he was urged 
to his fate by a natural ſuperſtition, and 
attention to thoſe vain auguries, with 
which he was flattered by all the Haruſ- 
pices: he had ſeen the ſame temper in 
Marius and Sylla, and obſerved the happy 

bat they aſſumed it only out 


it to animate their ſoldiers, when they had 
found a probable opportunity of fighting : 
but he, againſt all prudence and proba- 
bility, was encouraged by it to fight to his 
own ruin. He ſaw his miſtakes at laſt, 
when it was out of his power to correct 
them; and in his wretched flight from 


Pharſalia, was forced to confeſs, that he 
had truſted too much to his hopes; and 
that Cicero had judged better, and ſeen 
farther into things than he. The reſo- 
lution of ſeeking refuge in Egypt finiſhed 
the ſad cataſtrophe of this great man : 
the father of the reigning prince had 
been highly obliged ro him for his pro- 
tection at Rome, and reſtoration to his 
kingdom: and the ſon had ſent a con- 
ſiderable fleet to his aſſiſtance in the pre- 
ſent war: but in this ruin of his fortunes, 
what gratitude was there to be expected 
from a court governed by eunuchs and 
mercenary Greeks? all whoſe politics 
turned, not on the honour of the king, 
but the eſtabliſhment of their own power; 
which was likely to be eclipſed by the 
admiſſion of Pompey. How happy had it 
been for him to have died in that ſickneſs, 
when all Italy was . up vows and 
prayers for his ſafety! or, if he had 
fallen by the chance of war, on the plains 
of Pharſalia, in the defence of his country's 
liberty, he had died ftill glorious, though 
unfortunate ; but, as if he had been re- 
ſerved for an example of the inſtability 
of human greatneſs, he, who a few days 
before commanded kings and conſuls, and 
all the nobleſt of Rome, was ſentenced 
to die by a council of ſlaves; murdered 
by a baſe deſerter; caſt out naked and 
headleſs on the Egyptian ſtrand; and 
when the whole earth, as Velleius ſays, 
had ſcarce been ſufficient for his victories, 
could not find a ſpot upon it at laſt for a 
E His body was burnt on the ſhore 

y one of his freed-men, with the planks 
of an old fiſhing-boat; and his aſhes, 
being conveyed to Rome, were depoſited 


5 by his wife Cornelia, in a vault 


y his Alban villa. The Egyptians how- 
ever raiſed a monument to him on the 
place, and adorned it with figures of braſs, 
which being defaced afterwards by time, 
and buried almoſt in ſand and rubbiſh, 
was ſought out, and reſtored by the em 
peror Hadrian. Middleton. 


$ 9. Submiſſion; Complaint; Intreating— 
T he Speech of SENECA the Philoſopher to 
NeRo, complaining of the Envy of his 
Enemics, and requeſting the Emperor ta 
reduce him back to his former narrow 
Circumſtances, that he might no longer be 
an Object of their Malignity. 
May it pleaſe the imperial majeſty of 

Czſar favourably to accept the humble 

ſubmiſſions and grateful acknowledgments 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the weak though faithful guide of his 
youth. 

It is now a great many years ſince I 
firſt had the honour of attending your 
imperial majeſty as preceptor. And your 
bounty has rewarded my labours with 
ſuch afluence, as has drawn upon me, 


| what I had reaſon to expect, the envy of 


many of thoſe perſons, who are always 
ready to preſcribe to their prince where 
to beſtow, and where to withhold his fa- 
vours. It is well known, that your illuſ- 
trious anceſtor, Auguſtus, beſtowed on his 
deſerving favourites, Agrippa and Mz- 
cenas, honours and emoluments, ſuitable 
to the dignity of the benefactor, and to 
the ſervices of the receivers: Nor has his 
conduct been blamed. My employment 
about your imperial majeſty has, indeed, 
been purely domeſtic: I have neither 
headed your armies, nor aſſiſted at your 
councils. But you know, Sir, (though 
there are ſome who do not ſeem to attend 
to it) that a prince may be ſerved in dif- 
ferent ways, ſome more, others leſs con- 
ſpicuous; and that the latter may be to 
him as valuable as the former. 

« But what !*” ſay my enemies, * ſhall 
« a private perſon, of equeſtrian rank, 
te and a provincial by birth, be advanced 
ce to an equality with the patricians ? Shall 
te an upſtart, of no name nor family, rank 
with thoſe who can, by the ſtatues which 
c make the ornament of their palaces, 
tc reckon backward a line of anceſtors, 


_ * long enough to tire out the faſti® ? Shall 


* a philoſopher who has written for others 
« precepts of moderation, and contempt 
© of all that is external, himſelf live in 
« affluence and luxury ? Shall he purchaſe 
« eſtates, and lay out money at intereſt ? 
« Shall he build palaces, plant gardens, 
« and adorn a country at his own expence, 
« and for his own pleaſure ??? 

Cæſar has given royally, as became 
imperial magnificence. Seneca has re- 
ceived what his prince beſtowed ; nor did 
he ever aſk: he is only guilty of not 
refuſing. Cæſar's rank places him above 


the reach of invidious malignity. Seneca 


is not, nor can be, high enough to deſpiſe 
the envious. As the overloaded ſoldier, 
or traveller, would be glad to be reheved 
of his burden, ſo I, in this laſt ſtage of the 
Journey of life, now that 1 find myſelf un- 
equal to the lighteſt cares, beg, that Cæſar 


*The faſti, or calendars, or, if you pleaſe, 
almanacs, of the ancients, had, as dur almauaes, 
tables of kings, conſuls, & c. 
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would kindly eaſe me of the trouble of my 
unwieldy wealth. I befeech him to reſtore 

to the imperial treaſury, from whence it 

came, what is to-me ſuperfluous ang 

cumbrous. The time and the attention, 

which I am now obliged to beftow upon 

my villa and my gardens, I ſhall be glad 

to apply to the regulation of my mind. 

Cæſar is in the flower of life; long may 

he be equal to the toils of government! 

His goodneſs will grant to his worn-out 

ſervant leave to retire. It will not be 

derogatory from Czſar's greatneſs to have 
it ſaid, that he beſtowed — on ſome, 

who, ſo far from being intoxicated with 

them, ſhewed that they could be happy, 

when (at their own requeſt) diveſted of 
them. Corn. T acit. 


F 10, Speech of CHARIDRMUsS, an A- 
THENIAN Exile, at the Court of Da. 
R1US, on being aſked his Opinion of the 

. wvarlike . Preparations making ' by that 
Prince againſt ALEXANDER. 


Perhaps your Majeſty may not bear the 
truth from the mouth of a Grecian, and an 
exile: and if I do not declare it now, I 
never will, perhaps I may never have 
another opportunity. — Your Majeſty's 
numerous army, drawn from various na- 
tions, and which unpeoples the eaſt, may 
ſeem formidable to the neighbouring 
countries. The gold, the purple, and the 
ſplendor of arms, which ſtrike the eyes of 
beholders, make a ſhow which ſurpaſſes the 
imagination of all who have not ſeen it. 
The Macedonian army, with which your 
Majeſty's forces are going to contend, is, 


on the contrary, grim, and horrid of al- 


pect, and clad in iron. The irreſiſtible 
phalanx is a body of men who, in the 
field of battle, fear no onſet, being prac- 


tiſed to hold together, man to man, ſhield 


to ſhield, and ſpear to ſpear; ſo that a 
brazen wall might as ſoon be broke 
through. In advancing, in wheeling to 
right or left, in attacking, in every exer- 
ciſe of arms, they act as one man. They 
anſwer the ſlighteſt ſign from the com- 
mander, as if his ſoul animated the whole 
army. Every ſoldier has a knowledge of 
war ſufficient for a general. And this 
diſcipline, by which the Macedonian army 
is become 75 formidable, was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed, and has been all along kept up, 
by a fixed contempt of what your Ma- 
jeſty's troops are ſo vain of, I mean gold 
and ſilver. The bare earth ſerves them 
for beds. Whatever will ſatisfy nature, 
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16 their luxury. Their repoſe is always 
ſhorter than the night. Your Majeſty 
mav, therefore, udpe, whether the Thel- 
ſalian, Acarnanian, and Ztolian cavalry, 
and the Macedonian phalanx—an army 
that has, in ſpite of all oppoſition, over- 
run half the world —are to be repelled by 
a multitude (however numerous) armed 
with flings, and ſtakes hardened at the 
oints by fire. 'To be upon equal terms 
with Alexander, your Majeſty ought to 
have an army compoſed of the {ame ſort 
of troops: and they are no where to be 
had, but in the ſame countries which pro- 
duced thoſe conquerors of the world. It 
is therefore my opinion, that, if your 
Majeſty were to apply the gold and filver, 
which now ſo ſuperfiuouſly adorns your 
men, to the purpoſe of hiring an army 
from Greece, to contend with Greeks, 
you might have ſome chance for ſucceſs; 
otherwite 1 ſee no reaſon to expect any 
thing elſe, than that your army ſhould 
be defeated, as all the others have been 
who have encountered the irrefiſtible 
Macedomans. 2. Curtius. 


© 11. The Character of Julius CÆSAR. 


Cæſar was endowed with every great 
and noble quality, that could exalt human 
nature, and give a man the aſcendant in 
ſociety : formed to excel in peace, as well 
as war; provident in council; fearleſs in 
action; and executing what he had re- 
ſolved with an amazing celerity : gencrous 
beyond meaſure to his friends; placable 
to his enemies; and for parts, learning, 
eloquence, ſcarce inferior to any man. 
His orations were admired for wo quali- 
ties, which are ſcldom found together, 
ſtrength and elegance; Cicero ranks him 
among the greateſt orators that Rome 
ever bred; and QuinGtilian ſays, that he 
ipoce with the ſame force with which he 
tought; and if he had devoted himſelf to 
the bar, would have been the only man 
capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he 
a maſter only of the politer arts; but 
converſant alſo With the moſt abſtruſe and 
critical parts of learning; and, among 
other works which he publiſhed, addreſſed 
two books to Cicero, on the analogy of 
language, or the art of ſpeaking and 
Writing correctly. He was a moſt liberal 
patron of wit and learning, whereſoever 
they were found; and ont of his love of 
thoſe talents, would readily pardon thoſe 
who had employed them againtt himſelf; 
rightly judging, that by making fuch 


men his friends, he ſhould. draw praiſes 
from the ſame fountain from which he 
had been aſperſed. His capital paſſions 
were ambition, and love of pleaſure; which 
he indulged in their turns'to the greateſt 
exceſs: yet the firſt was always predomi- 
nant; to which he could eaſily ſacrifice all 
the charms of the ſecond, and draw plea- 
ſure even from toils and dangers, when 
they miniſtered to his glory. For he 
thought "Tyranny, as Cicero ſays, the 
greateſt of goddeſſes ; and had frequently 
in his mouth a verſe of Euripides, which 


expreſſed the image of his ſoul, that if 


right and juſtice were ever to be violated, 
they were to be violated for the ſake of 
reigning, This was the chief end and 
purpoſe of his life; the ſcheme that he 
had formed from his early youth; fo that, 
as Cato truly declared of him, he came 
with ſobriety and meditation to the ſub- 
verſion of the republic. He uſed to ſay, 
that there were two things neceſſary, to 
acquire and to ſupport power—ſoldiers 
and money; which yet depended mutually 
upon each other: with money therefore 
he provided ſoldiers, and with ſoldiers 


extorted money; and was, of all men, the 


moſt rapacious in plundering both friends 
and foes; ſparing neither prince, nor ſtate, 
nor temple, nor even private perſons, Who 
were knovn to poſſeſs any ſhare of trea- 
ſure. His great abilities would ncceffarity 
have made him one of the firſt citizens of 


Rome; but, diſdaining the condition of a 


ſubject, he could never reſt, till he made 
himſelf a monarch. In acting this lait 
part, his uſual prudence ſeemed to fail 
him; as if the height to which he was 
mounted, had turned his head, and made 
him giddy: for, by a vain oſtentation of 
his power, he deftroved the flability of it: 
and as men ſhorten life by living too fait, 
fo by an intemperance of reigning, he 
brought his reign to a violent end. 
Middleton, 


& 12. CALISTRENES's Refrocf of CLE- 
ons Fluitery te ALEXANDER, 07 When 
he had profofed to confer Divinity by 


7 wn * 
/ Cite 


If the king were preſent, Clzon, there 
would be no need of my anſwering to wha 
you have juſt propoſed: he would himfelt 
reprave you for endeavouring to dra him 
into an imitation of foreign abſurdities, 
and for bringing envy upon him by ſuch 
unma uy flattery. As he is abſent, I take 
upcu me to tell you, in his name, that no 

E prafie 
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praiſe is laſting, but what is rational; and 
that you do what you can to leſſen his 
glory, inſtead of adding to it. Heroes 
ve never, among us, been deified till 
after their death; and, whatever may be 
our way of thinking, Cleon, for my part, 
wiſh the king may not, fr many years 
to come, obtain that honour, 

You have mentioned, as precedents of 
what you propoſe, Hercules and Bacchus. 
Do you imagine, Cleon, that they were 
deified over a cup of wine? and are you 
and I qualified to make gods? Is the 
king, our ſovereign, to receive his divinity 
from you and me, who are his ſubjeQts ? 
Firſt try your power, whether you can 
make a king. It is, ſurely, eaſier to make 
king than a god; to give an earthly do- 
minion, than a throne in heaven. I only 
wiſh that the gods may have heard, with- 
out offence, the arrogant propoſal you 
have made of adding one to their number ; 
and that they may ſtill be ſo propitious to 
us, as to grant the continuance of that 
ſucceſs to our affairs with which they have 
hitherto favoured us. For my part, I am 
not aſhamed of my country; nor do I ap- 
prove of our adopting the rites of foreign 
nations, or learning from them how we 
ought to reverence our kings. To receive 
laws or rules of conduct from them, what 
is it but to confeſs ourſelves inferior to 
them ? Q. Curtius. 


$ 13, The Character of Caro. 


Tf we conſider the character of Cato 
without. prejudice, he was certainly a great 
and worthy man; a friend to truth, virtue, 
liberty ; yet, falſely meaſuring all duty by 
the abſurd rigour of the ſtoical rule, he 
was generally diſappointed of the end 
which he ſought by it, the happineſs both 
of his private and public life. In his. pri- 
vate conduct he was ſevere, moroſe, incx- 
orable ; baniſhing all the ſofter affections, 


as natural enemics to juſtice, and as ſug- 


geſting falſe motives of acting, from fa- 
vour, clemency, and compaſſion: in public 
affairs he was the ſame ; had but one rule 
of policy, to adhere to what was right, 
without regard to time or circumſtances, 


or even to a force that could controul him; 


for, inſtead of managing the power of the 
great, ſo as to mitigate the ill, or extract 
any good from it, he was urging it always 
to acts of violence by a perpetual defiance ; 
ſo that, with the beſt intentions in the 
world, he often did great harm to the re- 
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public. This was his general behayiay,. 
yet from ſome particular facts, it appezy 
that his ring, os of mind was not always 
impregnable, but had its weak Places # 
pride, ambition, and party zeal; which 
when managed and flattered to a certan 
point, would betray him ſometimes ing 
meaſures contrary to his ordinary rule c 
right and truth. The laſt act of his lif 
was agreeable to his nature and philoſo. 
phy: when he could no longer be what hs 
had been; or when the ills of life over. 
balanced the good, which, by the princi. 
rn of his ſect, was a juſt cauſe for dying, 
e put an end to his life with a ſpirit and 
reſolution which would make one imaging, 
that he was glad to have found an occafion 
of nh in his proper character. On the 
whole, his life was rather admirable than 
amiable; fit to be praiſed, rather than 
imitated. Midadloter. 


$ 14. BrRuTvus's Speech in N indicationrf 
CKSA R' Murder, 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! — 
Hear me, for my cauſe ; and be ſilent, that 
you may hear. Believe me, for mine lo- 
nour; and have reſpect to mine honour, 
that you may believe. Cenſure me, in 
your wiſdom; and awake your ſenſes, that 
you may the better judge. 

If there be any in this aſſembly, any 
dear friend of Cæſar's, to him I ſav, that 
Brutus's love to Cæſar was no leſs than his, 
If, then, that friend demand why Brutus 
roſe againſt Ceſar ? this is my anſwer— 
Not that 1 loved Czfar leſs, but that | 
loved Rome more. Had you rather Czar 
were, and die all ſlaves; than that Catz 
were dead, to live all freemen ? As Czar 
loved me, I weep for him; as he was for- 
tunate, 1 rejoice at it; as he was valiant, 
I honour him; but, as he was ambitious, | 
ſlew him. There are tears for his love, 


joy for his fortune, honour for his valor, 


and death for his ambition. Who's here 
ſo baſe, that would be a bond-taan :- 
any, ſpeak; for him have 1 offended, 
Who's here ſo rude, that would not be 2 
Roman ?—TIf any, ſpeak; for him have! 
offended. Who's here ſo vile, that wil 
not love his country ?—TIf any, ſpeak? 
for him have I offended.—I pauſe for à 
reply. 

None ?—Then none have I offended, 
J have done no more to Cæſar, than you 
ſhould do to Brutus. The queſtion of hö 
death is inrelled in the capitol; his glory 
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pot extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; 
nor his offences inforced, for which he 
ſuffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark 
Antony; who, though he hed no hand in 
his death, ſhall receive the benefit of his 
dying, a place in the common-wealth ; as, 
which of you ſhall not? With this I depart 
That, as I flew my beſt lover for the 

ood of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for 
myſelf, when it ſhall pleaſe my country to 
need my death, Shakeſpeare. 


$15. 4 Compariſon of CESAR with CATO. 


As to their extraftion, years, and elo- 
quence, they were ee nigh equal. Both 
of them had the ſame greatneſs of mind, 
both the ſame degree of glory, but in dif- 
ferent ways: Cztar was celebrated for his 
great bounty and generoſity ; Cato for his 
unſullied integrity: the former became re- 
nowned by his humanity and compaſſion; 
an auſtere ſeverity heightened the dignity 
of the latter. Cæſar acquired glory by a 
liberal, compaſſionate, and forgiving tem- 
per; as did Cato, by never beſtowing any 
thing. In the one, the miſerable found a 
ſanctuary; in the other, the guilty met 
with a certain deſtruction. Cæſar was ad- 
mired for an eaſy yielding temper ; Cato 
for his immoveable firmneſs; C: ſar, in a 
word, had formed himſelf for a laborious 
active life; was intent upon promoting the 
tereſt of his friends, to the neglect of his 
own; and refuſed to grant nothing that was 
worth accepting : what he defired for him- 
ſelf, was to have ſovereign command, to be 
at the head of armies, and engaged in new 
wars, 1n order to diſplay his military ta- 
lents. As for Cato, his only ſtudy was 
moderation, regular conduct, and, above 
all, rigorous ſeverity : he did not vie with 
the rich in riches, nor in faction with the 


factious; but, taking a nobler aim, he con- 


tended in bravery with the brave, in mo- 
deſty with the modeſt, in integrity with the 
upright; and was more deſirous to be vir- 
tuous, than appear ſo: ſo that the leſs he 
courted fame, the more it followed him. 
Salluſt, by Mr. Neſe. 


$ 16. Catus Marivs 7 the Romans, 
ſhewing the Abjurdity of their hejitating 
to cenfer on him the Rank of General, 
merely on Account of his Extraction. 

It is but too common, my countrymen, 
to obſerve a material difference between 
the behaviour of thoſe who ſtand candidates 
for places of power and truſt, before and 
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after their obtaining them. They ſolicit 
them in one manner, and execute them in 
another. They ſet out with a great ap- 
pearance of activity, humility, and modera- 
tion; and they quickly fal into ſloth, pride, 
and avarice.—It is, undouhtecly, no eaſy 
matter to diſcharge, to the general ſatis- 
faction, the duty of a ſupreme commander, 
in troubleſome times. I am, I hope, duly 
{enfible of the importance of the office I 
propoſe to take upon me for the ſervice of 
my country. To carry on, with effect, an 
expenſive war, and yet be frugal of the 
public money; to oblige thoſe to ſerve, 
whom it may be delicate to offend; to 
conduct, at the ſame time, a complicated 
variety of operations; to concert meaſures 
at home, anſwerable to the ſtate of things 
abroad ; and to gain every valuable end, 
in ſpite of oppoſition from the envious, the 
factious, and the diſafeted-—to do all this, 
my countrymen, is more difficult than is 
generally thought. 

But, beſides the diſadvantages which 
are common to me with all others in emi- 
nent ſtations, my caſe is, in this reſpect, pe- 
culiarly hard that whereas a commander 
of Patricizn rank, if he is guilty of a ne- 
gle& or breach of duty, has his great con- 
nections, the antiquity of his family, the 
important ſervices of his anceſtors, and the 
multitudes he has, by power, engaged in 
his intereſt, to ſcreen him from condign 
puniſhment, my whole ſafety depends 
upon myſelf; which renders it the more 
indiſpenſably neceſſary for me to take care 
that my conduct be clear and unexception- 
able. Beſides, I am well aware, my coun- 
trymen, that the eye of the public is upon 
me; and that, though the impartial, who 
prefer the real advantage of the common - 
wealth to all other conſiderations, favour 
my pretenſions, the Patricians want nothing 
ſo much as an occaſion againſt me. It is, 
therefore, my fixed reſolution, to uſe my 
beſt endeavours, that you be not diſap- 
pointed in me, and that their indirect de 
igns againſt me may be defeated, 5 

I have, from my youth, been familiar 
with toils and with dangers. I was faith- 
ful ro your intereſt, my countrymen, when 
L ſerved you for no reward, but that of 
honour. It is not my defign to betray you, 
now that you have conferred upon me & 
place of profit. You have committed to 


my conduct the war againſt Jagurtha. 


The Patricians are offended at this. But 

1 1 
where would be the wiſdom of giving ſuch 
a command to one of their honourable 
E e 2 body ? 
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body? a perſon of illuſtrious birth, of an- 
cient family, of innumerable ſtatues, but 


—=of no experience! What ſervice would 
his long line cf dead anceltors, or his mul- 
titude of motionleſs ſtatues, do his coun- 
try in the day of battle? What could fuch 
a general do, but, in his trepidation and in- 


experience, have recourſe to ſome inferior 


commander, for direction in diffculties to 
which he was not himſelf equal? Thus 
vour Patrician general would, in fact, have 
a general over him; ſo that the acting 
commander would ſtill be a Plebeian. So 
true 1s this, my countrymen, that I have, 
myſelf, known thoſe who have been cho- 
ſen conſuls, begin then to read the hiſtory 
of their own country, of which, till that 
time, they were totally ignorant ; that 15, 
they firſt obtained the employment, and 
then bethought themſelves of the qualifi- 
cations neceſſary for the proper diſcharge 
of it. | 

I ſubmit to your judgment, Romans, on 
which fide the advantage lies, when a 
compariſon is made between Patncian 
haughtineſs and Plebeian experience. Ihe 
very actions, which they have only read, I 
have partly ſeen, and partly myſelf atchicv- 
ed. What they know by reading, I know 
by action. They are pleaſed to flight my 
mean birth; I deſpiſe their mean charac- 
ters. Want of birth and fortune is the ob- 
jection againſt me; want of perſonal worth, 
againſt them. But are not all men of the 
ſame ſpecies ? What can make a difference 
between one man and another, but the en- 
dowments of the mind ? For my part, 1 
hall always look upon the braveſt man as 
the nobleſt man. Suppole it were eaquir- 
ed of the fathers of ſuch Patricians as Al- 
binus and Beſtia, whether, if they had their 
choice, they would deſire ſons of their cha - 
racter, or of mine; what would they an- 
{ver but that they ſhould with the worthi- 
eſt to be their ſons ? If the Patricians have 
reaſon to deſpiſe me, let them Jikewite 
deſpiſe their anceſtors ; whoſe nobility was 
the fruit of their virtue. Do they cnvy 
the honours beſtowed upon me ? Let them 
envy, likewiſe, my labours, my abſlinence, 
and the dangers 1 have undergone for my 
country, by which | have acquired them, 
But thoſe worthleſs men lead ſuch a lite of 
inactivity, as if they deſpiſed any honours 
you can beſtow, whilſt they aſpire to ho- 
nours as if they had delerved them by the 
meſt. induſtrious virtue. They lay claim 
to the rewards of activity, for their having 
enjoyed the pleaſures of luxury; yet none 
can be more laviſh than they are in praiſe 


of their anceſtors : and they imagine then 
honour themſelves by celebrating th. 
forefathers; whereas they do the very con. 
trary : for, as much as their anceſtor; were 
diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, ſo much are 
they diſgraced by their vices. The gg, 
of anccttors caſts a light, indeed, upon their 
8 but it only ſerves to ſhew what 
the deſcendants are. It alike exhibits 9 
public view their degeneracy and their 
worth. I own, I cannot boaſt of the deed; 
of my forefathers; but I hope I may an- 
{wer the cavils of the Patrician, by flang. 
ing up in defence of what I have myſelf 
done, 

Obſerve now, my countrymen, the in— 
juſtice of the Patricians. "They arrogate 
to themſelves honours, on account of the 
exploits done by their forcfathers ; whit 
they will not allow me the due praiſe, for 
performing the very ſame ſort of actions in 
my own perſon. He has no ſtatues, they 
cry, of his family. He can trace no ve- 
nerable line of anceſtors. - What then ? 
is it matter of more praiſe to diſgrace 
one's illuſtrious anceſtors, than to become 
1!!uttr;ous by one's own good behaviour ? 
What if J can ſhew no ſtatues of my fa. 
mily? J can ſhew the ſtandards, the ar- 
mour, and the trappings, which I have my- 
ſelf taken from the vanquiſhed : J can ſhew 
the ſcars of thoſe wounds which J have re. 
ceived by facing the enemies of my coun- 
try. Iheſe are my flatues. Theſe are the 
honours 1 boaſt of. Not left me by inhe- 
ritance, as theirs; but earned by toil, by 
abſtinence, by valonr; amidit clouds of 
duſt, and i-2s of blood: ſcenes of action, 


where thoſe effemmate Patricians, who en- 


deavour by indirect means to depreciate 
me in your eſteem, have never dared to 
New their Faces. Sall:/t. 


$ 17. The Character of CATILIXE. 


Lucius Catiline was deſcended of an il- 
luſtrious family: he was a man of great 
vigour, both of body and mind, but of a 
diſpoſition extremely profligate and de— 
praved. Prom his youth he tock pleaſure 
in civil wars, maſſacres, depredations, and 
inteſtine broils; and in theie he employed 
his younger days. His body was tormed 
tor enduring cold, hunger, and want 0! 
reit, to a degree indeed incredible: lis 
ſpirit was daring, ſubtle, and changeable: 
he was expert in all the arts of ſimulation 
and diflimulation ; covetous of what be- 
longed to others, laviſh of his own; vio— 
lent in his paſſions; he had eloquence 
enough, but a ſmall ſhare of wiſdom. Hi 

| | boundlels 
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boundleſs ſoul was conſtantly engaged in 
extravagant and romantic projets, too 
high to be attempted. WH 
After Sylla's uſurpation, he. was fired 
with a violent deſire of ſeizing the go- 
rernment; and, provided he could but 
carry his point, he was not at all ſolici- 
tous by what means. His ſpirit, naturally 
violent, was daily more and more hurried 
on to the execution of his deſign, by his po- 
verty, and the conſciouſneſs of his crunes; 
both which evils he had heightened by the 
practices above- mentioned. He was en— 
couraged to it by the wickedneſs of the 
fate, thoroughly debauched by luxury and 
avarice; vices equally fatal, though of 
contrary natures. Salluft, by Mr. Rah. 


6 18, Speech of Titus QuincTivs 
to the ROMAN 8, ao ben the Ed 1 ard 
VoLsCt, taking Advantage of therr in- 
teſting Commoticns, ravazed their Coun- 
try to the Gates of ROME. 

Though I am not conſcious, O Romans, 
of any crime by me committed, it is yet 
with the utmoſt ſhame and confuſion that 
I appear in your aſſembly. You have ſcen 
it—poſterity will know it !in the fourth 
confulſhip of Titus Quinctius, the Equi 


and Volſci (ſcarce a match for the Hernici 
in arms to the very gates of 


1 vv» i 
Ame 


alone) a 
Rome, and went away again unchadliſed! 
The courſe of our manners, indeed, and 
tie ſtate of our affairs, have long been 
ſuch, that I had no reafon to preſage much 
good; but, could I have imagined chat fo 
great an ignominy would have befallen me 
this year, I would, by baniſhment or death 
(if all other means had failed) have avoid- 
ed che ſtation I am now in. What! might 
Rome then have been taken, if thuſe men 
Who were at our gates had not wanted ccu- 
rage for the attempt ?f—Rome taken, 
whilſt I was conſul !-—Of honours 1 had 
ſufñicient — of life enough— more than 
enough— I ſhould have died iu my third 
conſulate, g 

But who are they that our daſtardly ene- 
mies thus deſpiſe ? — the conſule, or vou, 
Romans ? If we are in fault, depoſe us, or 
puniſh us yet more ſeverely. If you are 
to blame—may neither gods nor men pu- 
mih your faults! only, may you repent ! 

0, Romans, the confidence of our ene- 
mies 15 not owing to their courage, or to 


4 their belief of your cowardice: they have 


been too often vanquiſhed, not to know 
both themſelves and you. Diſcord, dil- 
cord, is the ruin of this city! "The eter» 
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nal diſputes between the ſenate and the 
people are the fole cauſe of our misfor- 
tunes. While we will ſet no bounds to our 
domination, nor you to your liberty ; while 
you impatiently endure Patrician magi- 
ſtrates, and we Plebeian; our enemies take 
heart, grow elated, and ꝓreſumptuous. In 
tie name of the immortal gods, what 1s it, 
Romans, you would have? You delired 
'I'ribunes; for the ſake of peace, we 
granted them. You were eager to have 
Decemvirs; we conſented to their crea- 
tion. You grew weary of theſe Decem- 
virs; we obliged them to abdicate. Your 
hatred purſued them when reduced to pri- 
vate men; and we ſuffered you to put to 
death, or baniſh, Patricians of the firit 
rank in the republic. You inſiſted upon 
the reſtoration of the Tribuneſhip; we 
yielded: we quietly ſaw Conſuls of your 
own faction elected. You have the pro- 
tection of your Tribunes, and the privilege 
of appeal: the Patricians are ſubjected to 
the decrees of the Commons. Under pre- 
tence of equal and impartial laws, you 
have invaded our rights; and we have 
ſuffered it, and we ſtill ſuffer it. When 
ſnall we fee an end of diſcord ? When ſhall 
we have one intereſt, and one common 
country? Victorious and triumphant, you 
ew leſs tamper than we under defeat. 
len you are to contend with us, you can 
ſeize the Aventine hill, you can poileſs 
yourſelves of the Mons Sacer. 

The enemv is at our gates, the Æſqui— 
line is near being taken, and nobody ſtirs 
to hinder it. But againſt us you are va- 
liant, againſt us you can arm with diligence, 
Come on then, beſiege the e bouts. 
make a camp of the forum, fill the jails 
with our chief nobles; and, when you have 
atchieved theſe glorious exploits, then, at 
laſt, ſally out at the ÆEſquiline gate, with 
the ſame ficrce ſpirits, againſt the enemy. 
Does your reſolution fail you for this? Go 
then, and behold from our walls your lands 
ravaged, your houſes plundered and in 
fimes, the whole country laid waſte with 
fire and tword. Have you any thing here 
to repair theſe damages? Will the Tri- 
bunes make up your loſſes to you? They'll 
give you words as many as you pleaſe; 

ring impeachments in abundance againſt 


the prime men in the ſtate; heap laws 


upon laws: aſſemblies you ſhall have with- 
out end: but will any of you return the 
richer from thoſe afſemblics ? Extinguith, 
O Romans, tneſe fatal diviſions; gene- 
rouſly break this curſed inchantment, 

Ee 3 which 
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which keeps you buried in a ſcandalous in- 
action. Open your eyes, and conſider the 
2 of thoſe ambitious men, who, 
to make themſelves powerful in their party, 


ſtudy nothing but how they may foment 


diviſions in the commonwealth. lf you 
can but ſummon up your former courage, 
if you will now march out of Rome with 
your conſuls, there 15 no pumſhment you 
can inflict which I will not ſubmit to, if I 
do not in a few days drive thoſe pillagers 
out of our territory. This terror of war, 
with which you ſeem ſo grievouſly ſtruck, 
ſhall quickly be removed from Rome to 
their own Cities. __  Heoke. 


$ 19. Miciysa f JUGURTHA, 


You know, Jugurtha, that I received 
you under my protection in your early 
youth, when left a helpleſs and hopeleſs 
orphan. I advanced you to high honours 
in my kingdom, in the full aſſurance that 
you would prove grateful for my kindneſs 
to you; and that, if I came to have chil - 
dren of my own, you would ſtudy to repay 
to them what you owed to me. Hitherto 
I have had no reaſon to repent of my fa- 
vours to you. For, to omit all former in- 
ſtances of your extraordinary merit, your 
late behaviour in the Numantian war has 
reflected upon me, and my kingdom, a 
new and diſtinguiſhed glory, You have, 
by your valour, rendered the Roman com- 
monwealth, which before was well affected 
to our interclt, much more friendly. In 


Spain, you have raiſed the honour of my 


name and crown. And you have ſur- 
mounted what is juſtly reckoned one of the 
greateſt difficulties; having, by your me- 
rit, filenced envy. My duſfolution ſeems 
now to be fait approaching. I therefore 
beſeech and conjure you, my dear Jugur- 
tha! by this right hand; by the remem- 
brance of my paſt kindneſs to you; by the 
honour of my kingdom ; and by the ma- 
jeſty of the gods be kind to my two ſons, 
whom my favour to you has made your 
brothers; and do not think of forming a 
connection with any ſtranger, to the pre- 
judice of your relations. It is not by arms, 


nor by treaſures, that a kingdom is ſecured, ' 


but by well affected ſubjects and allies. 
And it is by faithful and important ſervices, 
that friendſhip (which neither gold will 
purchaſe, nor arms extort) is | ſecured. 
But what friendſhip is more perfect, than 

at which ought to obtain between bro- 
thers ? What fidelity can be expected 
among ſtrangers, if it is wanting among 


relations? The kingdom I leave you i, ; 
ood condition, if you govern it properly. 
if otherwiſe, it is es, i For by agrer. 
ment a ſmall ſtate increaſes: by diviſon , 
great one falls into ruin. It will lie u 
you, Jugurtha, who are come to riper yea; 
than your brothers, to provide that ty, 
miſconduct produce any bad effect. And, 
if any difference ſhould ariſe between you 
and your brothers (which may the god; 
avert :) the public will charge you, hoy. 
ever innocent you may be, as the aggrefſy; 
becauſe your years and abilities give vg 
the ſuperiority. But I firmly perſuade my. 
ſelf, that you will treat them with kindnef, 
and that they will honour and eltcem yy, 
as your diſtinguiſhed virtue deſerves, 
Salluft, 


& 20. Speech of PUBLIUs SC1p10 K 
Roman Army, before the Baitle of ll 
Tleix. ä 


Were you, ſoldiers, the ſame army 
which I had with me in Gaul, I might 
well forbear ſaying any thing to vou a 
this time: for, what occaſion could there 
be to uſe exhortation to a cavalry that 
had ſo ſignally vanquiſhed the ſquadrons 
of the enemy upon the Rhone; or to le- 
gions, by whom. that ſame enemy, flying 
beſore them to avoid a battle, did in effect 
confeſs themſelves conquered ? But, 2 
theſe troops, having been inrolled for 
Spain, are there with my brother Cneius, 
making war under my aulpices (as was the 
will of the ſenate and people of Rome) |, 
that you might have a conſul for your cay- 
tain, againſt Hannibal and the Carthagi- 
nians, have freely offered my ſelf for this 
war. You, then, have a new gener; 
and I a new army. On this account, a 
few words from me to you will be neither 
improper nor unſeaſonable. 

That you may not be unappriſed of wit 
ſort of enemies you are going to encounter, 
or of what is to be feared from them, they 
are the very ſame whom, in a former war, 
you vanquiſhed both by land and fea; the 
ſame, from whom you took Sicily and vat- 
dinia; and who have been theſe twenty 
years your tributaries. Vou will not, | 
preſume, march againſt theſe men, wit 
only that courage with which you are wot 
to face other enemies; but with a certan 
anger and indignation, ſuch as you would 
feel if you ſaw your ſlaves on a {udden rt 
up in arms againſt you. Conquered and 
enſlaved, it is not boldneſs, but neceſſih, 
that urges them to battle, unleſs you ct 
| 8 N | pellen 
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believe that thoſe who avoided fighting 
when their army was entire, have acquire 
better hope s 4 the loſs of two-thirds of 
their barks and foot in the paſſage of the 
1 you have heard, perhaps, that, 
though they are few in number, they are 
men of ſtout hearts and robuſt bodies; 
heroes, of ſuch ſtrength and vigour, as no- 
thing 15 able to reſiſt. Mere ethgies | Nay, 
hadows of men! wretches, emaciated 
with hunger, and benumbed with cold ! 
bruiſed and battered to pieces among the 
rocks and craggy cliffs! their weapons 
broken, and their korſes weak and founder- 
ed! Such are the cavalry, and ſuch the 
infantry, with which you are going to con- 
tend ; not enemies, but the fragments of 
enemies. There is nothing which I more 
apprehend, than that it will be 1 4K 
Hannibal was vanquithed by the Alps, be- 
fore we had any conflict with him. But, 
perhaps, it was fitting it ſhould be ſo; and 
that, with a people and a leader who had 
violated leagues and covenants, the gods 
themſelves, without man's help, ſhould be- 
gin the war, and bring it to a near con- 
clufion : and that we, who, next to the 
gods, have been injured and offended, 
mould happily finiſh what they have 
begun, | 

I need not be in any fear that you ſhould 
ſaſpe& me of ſaying theſe things merely to 
encourage you, while inwardly I have diſ- 
ferent ſentiments. What hindered me 
from going into Spain? That was my 
province, where I ſhould have had the lets 
dreaded Aſdrubal, not Hannibal, to deal 
with. But hearing, as | paſſed along the 
coaſt of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I 
landed my troops, ſent the horſe forward, 
and pitched my camp upon the Rhone. A 


part of my cavalry encountered, and de- 


teated that of the enemy. My aintantry 
not being able to overtake theirs, which 
fled before us, I returned to my fleet; and, 
with all the expedition I could uſe in ſo 
long a voyage by ſca and land, am come 
to meet them at the foot of the Alps. 


Was it, then, my inclination to avoid a 


conteſt with this tremendous Hannibal ? 
and have I met with him only by accident 
and unawares ? or am I come on purpoſe 
to challenge him to the combat ? 1 would 


gladly try whether the earth, within theſe | 


twenty years, has brought forth a new kind 
of Carthaginians ; or whether they be the 
ſame ſort of men, who fought at the 
gates, and whom, at Eryx, you ſuffered to 


redeem themſelves at eighteen denarii per 
head : whether this Hannibal, for labours 
and journies, be, as he would be thought, 
the rival of Hercules; or whether he be, 
what his father left him, a tributary, a 
vaſſal, a ſlave of the Roman people. Did 
not the conſciouineſs of his wicked deed at 
Saguntum torment him and make him 
e he would have ſome regard, if 
not to his conquered country, yet ſurely to 
his own family, to his father's memory, to 
the treaty written with Hamilcar's own 
hand. We might have ſtarved him in 
Eryx; we might have paſſed into Africa 
with our victorious fleet; and, in few days, 
have deftroyed Carthage. At their hum- 
ble ſupplication, we pardoned them; we 
releaſed them, when they were cloſely ſhut 
up, without a poſſibility of eſcaping; we 
made peace with them, when they were 
conquered. When they were diſtreſſed by 
the African war, we conſidered them, we 
treated them, as a people under our pro- 
tection, And what is the return they 
make us for all theſe favours? Under the 
conduct of a hare-brained young man, 
they come hither to overturn our ſtate, 
and lay waſte our country.—1 could wiſh, 
indeed, that it were not ſo; and that the 
war we are now engaged in concerned only 
our own glory, and not our preſervation. 
But the conteſt at preſent is not for the 
poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, but of 
Italy itſelf: nor is there behind us another 
army, which, if we ſhould not prove the 
conquerors, may make head againſt our 
victorious enemies. There are no more 
Alps for them to paſs, which might give us 
leiſure to raiſe new forces. No, ſoldiers; 
here you muſt make your ſtand, as if you 
were juſt now before the walls of Rome, 
Let every one reflect, that he is now to de- 
fend, not his own perſon only, but his wife, 
his children, his helpleſs infants. Yet, let 
not private conſiderations alone poſſeſs our 
minds : let us remember that the eyes of 
the ſenate and people of Rome are upon 
as; and thar, as our force and courage 
ſhall now prove, ſuch will be the fortune of 
that city, and of the Roman empire. 
Heacole. 


§ 21. Speech of HANNIBAL 79 the CAR- 

THAGLINIAN Army, on the ſame Occa- 

ion. 

I know not, ſoldiers, whether you or 
your priſoners be encompaſſed by fortuns 
with the ſtricter bonds and neceſflities; 
Iwo ſeas incloſe you on the right and left 
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not a ſhip to fly to for Before 
you is the Po, a river broader and more 
rapid than the Rhone: behind you are the 
Alps; over which, even when your num- 
bers were undiminiſhed, you were hardly 
able to force a paſſage. Here then, ſol- 
diers, you mult either conquer or die, the 
very firſt hour you meet the enemy. 

But the ſame fortune which has thus 
laid you under the neceſſity of fighting, 
has ſet before your eyes thoſe rewards of 
victory, than which no men are ever wont 
to wiſh for greater from the immortal gods. 
Should we, by our valour, recover only 
Sicily and Sardinia, which were raviſhed 
from our fathers, thoſe would be no incon- 
ſiderable prizes. Yet, what are thoſe ? 
'The wealth of Rome; whatever riches ſhe 
has heaped together in the ſpoils of na- 
tions; all theſe, with the maiters of them, 
will be yours. You have been long enough 
employed in driving the cattle upon the 
vaſt mountains of Luſitania and Celtibe- 
ria; you have hitherto met with no reward 
worthy of the labours and dangers you have 
undergone. The time is now come, to 
reap the full recompence of your toilſome 
marches over ſo many mountains and ri- 


vers, and through ſo many nations, all of 


them in arms. This is the place which 
fortune has appointed to be the hmits of 
your labour; it 1s here that you will finiſh 
your glonous warfare, and receive an 
ample recompence of your compleated 
ſervice. For I would not have you ima- 
gine, that victory will be as difficult as the 
name of a Roman war is great and ſound- 
ing. It has often happened, that a de- 
ſpiſed enemy has given a bloody battle; 
and the moſt renowned kings and nations 
have by a ſmall force been overthrown. 
And, it you but take away the glitter of 
the Roman name, what is there wherein 
they may ſtand in competition with you: 
For (to ſay nothing of your ſervice in war, 
for twenty years together, with ſo much 
valour and ſucceſs) from the very pillars 
of Hercules, from the ocean, from the ut- 
moſt bounds of the earth, through ſo many 
warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you 
not come hither victorious ? And with 
whom are you now to fight? With raw 
ſoldiers, an andiſciplined army, beaten, 
vanquiſhed, beſieged by the Gauls the 

very laſt ſummer; an army, unknown to 

their leader, and unacquainted with him. 

Or ſhall I, who was born, I might almoſt 

ſay, but certainly brought up, in the tent 

of my father, that moſt excellent general ; 
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ſhall I, the conqueror of Spain and Gay 
and not only of the Alpine nations, but 
which is greater ſtill, of the Alps them. 
ſelves; ſhall I compare myſelf with thi 
half-year captain! a captain, before whom 
Mould one place the two armies, without 
their enſigns, I am perſuaded he would not 
know to which of them he is conſul, | 
eſteem it no ſmall advantage, ſoldiers, that 
there 1s not one among you, who has not 
often been an eye-witneſs of my exploit: 
in war; not one of whoſe valour I myſelf 
have not been a ſpectator, ſo ns to be able 
to name the times and places of his noble 
atchievements ; that with ſoldiers, whom [ 
have a thouſand times praiſed and reward- 
ed, and whoſe pupil I was before I became 
their general, I ſhall march againſt an army 
of men {ſtrangers to one another. 

On what tide ſocver I tum my eyes, I 
behold all full of courage and firength, 
A veteran infantry; a molt gallant caval- 
ry: you, my allies, mot faithful and va. 
liant; you, Carthagmians, whom not on'y 
your country's cauſe, but the juſteſt anger, 
impels to battle. The hope, the courage 
of aſſailants, is always greater than of thöſe 
who act upon the detenuve. With hottile 
banners difplayed, you are come down 
upon Italy: you bring the war. Grief, 
injuries, indignities, fire your minds, and 
{pur you forward to revenge, —Firll, they 
demanded me; that I, your general, 
ſhould be delivered up to them ; next, all 
of you who had fought at the ſiege of Sa- 
guntum: and we were to be put to det! 
by the extremeſt tortures. Preud and 
cruel nation! every thing muſt be yours, 
and at your diſpoſal! you are to preicnbe 
to us with whom we ſhall make war, with 
whom we ſhall make peace. You are to 
ſet us bounds; to ſhut us up within hill 
and rivers; but you, you are not to ob- 
ſerve the limits which yourſelves have 
fixed! „ Paſs not the Iberus.” What 
next? „ Touch not the Saguntines. Sa- 
« guntum is upon the Iberus, move not a 
« ſtep towards that city,” Is it a ſmall 
matter then that you have deprived us of 
our ancient poſſeſſions, Sicily and Sardinia ? 
you would have Spain too, Well, we ſhall 
yield Spain, and then—you will paſs into 
Africa, Will paſs, did 1 fay?—this very 
year they ordered one of their conſuls into 
Africa, the other into Spain. No, ſol- 
diers; there is nothing left, for us, but 
what we can vindicate with our ſwords. 
Come on, then. Be men. The Romans 
may, with more ſafety, be cowards : ok 
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have their own country behind them, have 

laces of refuge to fly to, and are ſecure 
5 danger in the roads thither; but for 
ou, there is no middle fortune between 
death and victory. Let this be but well 
red in your minds; and once again, I 
fay, you are Conquerors, Hooke. 


9 22. The Character of HANNIBAL. 


Hannibal being ſent to Spain, on his 
arrival there attracted the eyes of the 
whole army. The veterans believed Ha- 
milcar was revived and reſtored to them: 
they ſaw the ſame vigorous countenance, 
the ſame piercing eye, the ſame complexion 
and features. But in a ſhort time his be- 
haviour occaſioned this reſemblance of his 
father to contribute the leaſt towards his 
gaming their favour. And, in truth, never 
was there a genius more happily formed 
for two things, moſt manifeſtly contrary 
to each other to obev and to command. 
This made it difficult to determine, whe- 
ther the general or ſoldiers loved him 
moſt. Where any enterprize required 
vigour, and valour in the performance, 
Aſdrubal always choſe him to command 
at the executing it; nor were the troops 
ever more conhdent of ſucceſo, or more 
intrepid, than When he was at their head. 
None ever ſhewed greater bravery in un- 
ertaking hazardous attempts, or more 
preſence of mind and conduct in the exe— 
cution of them. No hardſhip could fa- 
tigue his body, or daunt his courage: he 
could equally bear cold and heat. The 
neceſſary refe&tion of nature, not the plea- 
ſure of his palate, he folely regarded ia 
his meals. He made no diſtinction of day 
and night in his watching, or taking relt ; 
and appropriated no time to fleep, but 
what remained after he had completed his 
duty: he never ſought ſor a ſoft or retired 
place of repoſe; but was often ſeen lying 
on the bare ground, wrapt in a ſoldier's 
eloak, amongſt the centinels and guards. 
He did not diſtinguiſh himſelf from his 
companions by the magnificence of his 
dreſs, but by the quality of his horſe and 
arms. At the ſame time, he was by far 
the beſt foot and horſe ſoldier in the 
army ; ever the foremoſt jn a charge, and 
the Iaſt who left the field after the battle 
was begun. Theſe ſhining qualities were 
however balanced by great vices; inhu- 
man cruelty; more than Carthaginian 
treachery ; no reſpec for truth or honour, 
no fear of the gods, no regard for the 
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ſanity of oaths, no ſenſe of religion. 
With a diſpoſition thus chequered with 
virtues and vices, he ſerved three years 
under Aſdrubal, without neglecting to pry 
into, or perform any thing, that could con- 
tribute to make him hereafter a complete 
general. Livy. 


$ 23. The ScyTHIAN Ambaſſadors to 
ALEXANDER, #2 his making Prepara- 
trons to attack their Country, 


If your perſon were as gigantic as your 
deſires, the world would not contain you. 
Your right hand would touch the eaſt, and 
your left the weſt at the ſame time: you 
graſp at more than you are equal to. From 
Europe you reach Aſia; from Aſia you 
lay hold on Europe. And if you ſhould 
conquer all mankind, you ſeem diſpoſed 


to wage war with woods and ſnows, with 


rivers and wild beaſts, and to attempt to 
{ſubdue nature. But, have you conſidered 
the uſual courſe of things ? have you re- 
flected, that great trees are many years 
in growing to their height, and are cut 
down in an hour ? It is tooliſh to think of 


the fruit only, without conſidering the 


height you have to climb to come at it. 


Take care leſt, while you ſtrive to reach 


the top, you fall to the ground with the 
branches you have Jaid hold on. 

Beſides, what have you to do with the 
Scythians, or the Scythians with you ? 
We have never invaded Macedon ; why 
ſhould you attack Scythia? You pretend 
to be the puniſher of robbers; and are 
yourſeli the general robber of mankind. 
You have taken Lydia; you have ſeized 
Syria; you are maſter of Perſia ; you have 
{ubdued the Bactrians, and attacked In- 
dia: all this will not ſatisfy you, unleſs 
you lay your greedy and inſatiable hands 
upon our flocks and our herds. How im- 
prudent is your conduct! you graſp at 
riches, the poſſeſſion of which only increaſes 
your avarice. You increaſe your hunger, 
by what ſhould produce ſatiety ; ſo that 
the more you have, the more you deſire. 
But have you forgot how long the con- 
queſt of the Bactrians detained you? while 
you were ſubduing them the Sogdians re- 
volted. Your victories ſerve to no other 
purpoſe than to find you employment by 
producing new wars ; for the buſineſs of 
every conqueſt is twofold, to win, and to pre- 
ſerve: and though you may be the greateſt 
of warriors, you muſt expect that the na- 
tions you conquer will endeavour to ſhake 
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off the yoke as faſt as way at for what 


people chuſe to be un 
nion ? 

If you will croſs the Tanais, you may 
travel over Scythia, and obſerve how ex- 
tenſive a territory we inhabit. But to 
conquer us is quite another buſineſs ; you 
will find us, at one time, too nimble for 
your purſuit; and at another time, when 
you think we are fled far enough from 
you, you will have us ſurpriſe you in your 
camp: for the Scythians attack with no 
leſs vigour than they fly. It will there- 
fore be your wiſdom to keep with ſtrict 


r foreign domi- 


attention what you have gained: catching 


at more, you may loſe what you have. 
We have a proverbial ſaying in Scythia, 
That Fortune has no feet, and is furniſhed 
anly with hands to diſtribute her capricious 
favours, and with fins to elude the graſp of 
thoſe to whom ſhe has been bountiſul.— 
You give yourſelf out to be a god, the fon 
of Jupiter Ammon: it ſuits the character 
of a god to beſtow favours on mortals, not 
to deprive them of what they have. But 
if you are no god, reflect on the precarious 
condition of humanity. You will thus 
ſhew more wiſdom, than by dwelling on 
thoſe ſubjects which have puffed up your 
pride, and made you forget yourſelf. 

You ſee how little you are likely to gain 
by attempting the conqueſt of Scythia. 
On the other hand, you may, if you pleaſe, 
have in us a valuable alliance. We com- 
mand the borders of both Europe and 
Aſia. There is nothing between us and 
Bactria but the river Tanais; and our 
territory extends to Thrace, which, as we 
have heard, borders on Macedon. If you 
decline attacking us in a hoſtile manner, 
vou may have our friend{hip. Nations 
which have never been at war are on an 
equal footing; but it is in vain that confi- 
dence is repoſed in a conquered people: 
there can be no ſincere friendſhip between 
the oppreſſors and the oppreſſed; even in 
peace, the latter think themſelves entitled 
to the rights of war againſt the former. 
We will, if you think good, enter into a 
treaty with von, according to our manner, 
which is not by ſigning, ſealing, and tak- 
ing the gods to witneſs, as is the Grecian 
cuſtom; but by doing actual ſervices. 
The Scythians are not uſed to promiſe, 
but perform without promiſing. And they 
think an appeal to the gods ſuperfluous; 
for that thoſe who have no regard for 
the citeem of men will not heſitate to 


offend the gods by perjury.—Vou may 
therefore conſider with yourſelf, whether 
you had better have a people of ſuch a 
character, and ſo ſituated as to have it in 
their power either to ſerve you or to 
annoy you, according as you treat them, 
for allies or for enemies, Q. Curtius. 


$ 24. Junius BruTvVvs ower e tad 

Boay of LuCRET1A, why bad avted 

herjelf in conſequence of the Hu of 

TARQUIN, 

Yes, noble lady, I ſwear by this b!ngd 
which was once io pure, and whicl ng. 
thing but royal villainy could have po, 
that I will purſue Lucius Targus the 


Proud, his wicked wife, and tar cl. 
dren, with fire and ſword : nor wil! { er 
any of that family, or of any oth «at. 


ſoever, to be king in Rome.—Ye gods, I 
call you to withel this my oath ! 

There, Romans, turn your eyes to that 
ſad ſpectacle! —the daughter of Lucretius, 
Collatinus's wife —ſhe died by her own 
hand! See there a noble lady, whom the 
luſt of a Tarquin reduced to the neceſſity 
of being her own executioner, to atteſt her 
innocence, Hoſpitably entertained by 
her as a kinſman of her huſband, Sextus, 
the perfidious gueſt, became her brutal 
raviſher. The chaſte, the generous Lu- 
cretia could not ſurvive the inſult. Glo- 
rious woman! but once only treated as a 
ſlave, ths thought life no longer to be en- 
dured. Lucretia, a woman, diſdained a life 
that depended on a tyrant's will; and ſhall 
we, ſhall men, with ſuch an example 
before our eyes, and after five-and- 
twenty years of ignominious ſervitude, 
mall we, through a fear of dying, defer 
one ſingle inſtant to aſſert our liberty? 
No, Romans; now is the time; the fa- 
vourable moment we have fo long waited 
for is come. Tarquin is not at Rome: 
the Patricians are at the head of the enter- 
prize: the city is abundantly provided 
with men, arms, and all things neceſſary. 
There is nothing wanting to ſecure the 
ſucceſs, if our own courage does not fail 
us. And fhall thoſe warriors who have 
ever been ſo brave when foreign enemies 
were to be ſubdued, or when conqueſts 
were to be made to gratify the ambition 
and avarice of Tarquin, be then only 
cowards, when they are to deliver them- 
ſelves from ſlavery ? a 

Some of you are perhaps intimidated 
by the army which Tarquin now com- 

mands: 
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mands: the ſoldiers, you imagine, will 
take the part of their general. Baniſh 
ſuch a groundleſs fear: the love of liberty 
is natural to all men. Your fellow citi- 
zens in the camp feel the weight of oppreſ- 
ſion with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in 
Rome ; they will as eagerly ſeize the oc- 
caſion of throwing off the yoke. But let 
us grant there may be ſome among them 
who, through baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad 
education, will be diſpoſed to favour the 
tyrant: the number of theſe can be but 
(mall, and we have means ſufficient in our 
hands to reduce them to reaſon. They 
have left us hoſtages more dear to them 
than life ; their waves, their children, their 
fathers, their mothers, are here in the city. 
Courage, Romans, the gods are for us; 
thoſe gods, whoſe temples and altars the 
impious Tarquin has profaned by ſacri- 
fices and libations made with polluted 
hands, polluted with blood, and with num- 
berleſs unexpiated crimes committed a- 
gainſt his ſubjects. 1 
Ye gods, who protected our forefathers! 
ye gen, who watch for the preſervation 
and glory of Rome! do you inſpire us 
with courage and unanimity in this glo- 
rious Cauſe, and we will to our laſt breath 
defend your worſhip from all profanation. 
Livy. 


& 25. Speech of ADHERBAL fo the Ro- 
MAN SENATE, impicring their Aſiftance 
againſt JUGURTH A, | 

Fathers! 

It is known to you that king Micipſa, 
my father, on his death- bed, left in charge 
to jugurtha, his adopted ſon, conjun#tly 
with my unfortunate brother Hiempſal and 
myſelf, the children of his own body, the 
adminiſtration of the kingdom of Numi— 
dia, directing us to conſider the ſenate and 
people of Rome as proprietors. of it. He 
charged us to uſe cur beſt endeavours to 
be ſerviceable to the Roman common- 
wealth, in peace and war; aſſuring us, 
that your protection would prove to us a 
defence againſt all enemies, and would be 
inſtead of armies, fortifications, and trea- 
dares... 

While my brother and I were thinking 
of nothing but how to regulate ourſelves 
according to the directions of our deceaſed 
father, Jugurtha-—the moſt infamous of 
mankind ! breaking through all ties of 
gratitude and of common humanity, and 
trampling on the authority of the Roman 
commonwealth—-procured the murder of 
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my unfortunate brother, and has driven 
me from my throne and native country, 
though he knows I inherit, from my 
grandfather Maſſiniſſa, and my father Mi- 
cipſa, the friendſhip and alliance of the 
Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villainy, 
to my diſtreſsful circumſtances, is calamity 
enough; but my misfortunes are height- 
ened by the conſideration, that I find my- 
ſelf obliged to ſolicit your aſſiſtance, Fa- 
thers, for the ſervices done you by my anceſ- 
tors, not for any I have been able to ren- 
der you in my own perſon. Jugurtha has 
put it out of my power to deſerve any 
thing at your hands, and has forced me 
to be burdenſome before I could be uſeful 
to you. And yet, if I had no plea but my 
undeſerved miſery, who, from a powerful 
prince, the deſcendant of a race of illuſtri- 
ous monarchs, find myſelf, without any 
fault of my own, deſtitute of every ſup- 
port, and reduced to the neceſſity of beg- 
ging foreign aſſiſtance againſt an enemy 
who has ſeized my throne and kingdom; 
if my unequalled diſtreſſes were all 1 had 
to plead, it would become the greatneſs 
of the Roman commonwealth, the arbitreſs 
of the world, to prote& the injured, and 
to check the triumph of daring wickedneſs 
over helpleis innocence. But, to provoke 
your vengeance tothe utmoſt, Jugurtha has 
driven me from the very dominions which 


the ſenate and people of Rome gave to 


my anceſtors, and from which my grand- 
father and my father, under your umbrage, 
expelled: Syphax and the Carthaginians. 
Thus, Fathers, your kindneſs to our fa- 
mily is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in injur- 
ing me, throws contempt on you. 

O wretched prince! O cruel reverſe of 
fortune! O father Micipſa! is this the 
conſequence of your generoſity, that he 
whom your goodneſs raiſed to an equality 
with your own children, ſhould be the 
murderer of your children? Muſt then the 
royal houſe of Numidia always be a ſcene 
of havock and blood ? While Carthage 
remained, we ſuffered, as was to be ex- 

ected, all forts of hardſhips from their 
hoſtile attacks; our enemy near; our only 
powertul ally, the Roman commonwealth, 
at a diſtance; while we were ſo circum- 
ſtanced, we were always in arms, and in 
action. When that ſcourge of Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourſelves on 
the proſpect of eſtabliſhed peace. But in- 


ſtead of peace, behold the kingdom of 


Numidza drenched wich royal blood, and 
Sn the 
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the only ſurviving ſon of its late king . 
ing from an adopted murderer, and ſee 
ing that ſafety in foreign parts, which he 
cannot command in his own kingdom. 
Whither—0 whither ſhall I fly! If I 
return to the royal palace of my anceſtors, 
my father's throne 1s ſeized by the mur- 
'derer of my brother. What can I there 
expect, but that Jugurtha ſhould haſten to 
imbrue in my blood thoſe hands which are 
now reeking with my brother's? If 1 
were to fly for refuge or for aſſiſtance to 
any other courts, from what prince can I 
Hope for protection, if the Roman com- 
monwealth gives me up ? From my own 
family or friends I have no expectations. 
My royal father is no more : he is beyond 
the reach of violence, and out of hearing 
off the complaints of his unhappy ſon. 
Were my brother alive, our mutual ſym- 
athy would be ſome alleviation : but he 
is hurried out of life in his early youth, 


by the very hand which ſhould have been 


the laſt to injure any of the royal family 
of Numidia. The blcody Jugurtha has 


butchered all whom he 2 to be in 
my intereſt. Some have 


een deſtroyed 
by the lingering torment of the croſs; 
others have been given a prey to wild 
beaſts, and their anguiſh made» the ſport of 
men more cruel than wild beaſts. If there 
be any yet alive, they are ſhut up in dun- 
geons, there to drag out a life more into- 
lerable than death itſelf. | 

Look down, illuſtrious ſenators of 
Rome! from that height of power to 


which you are raiſed, on the unexampled 


diſtrefſes of a prince, who is, by the cru- 
elty of a wicked intruder, become an out- 


caſt from all mankind. Let not the crafty 


inſinuations of him who returns murder for 
adoption, prejudice your judgment. Do 
not liſten to the wretch who has butchered 
the ſon and relations of a king, who gave 
him power to ſit on the ſame throne with 
his own ſons.—I have been informed that 
he labours by his emiſſaries to prevent 
your determining any thing againſt him 
in his abſence, pretending that I magnify 
my diſtreſs, and might for him have ſtaid 
in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 
ever the time comes when the due ven- 
geance from above ſhall overtake him, he 


will then diſſemble as I do. Then he who 


now, hardened in wickedneſs, triumphs 
over thoſe whom his violence has laid low, 
will in his turn feel diſtreſs, and ſuffer for 
his impious ingratitude to my father, and 
his blood-thirity cruelty to my brother, 
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O murdered, butchered brother! 9 
deareſt to my hearc—now gone for ever 
from my fight !—But why ſhould 1 lament 
his death? He 1s indeed deprived of the 
bleſſed light of heaven, of life, and king. 
dom, at once, by the very perſon who 
ought to have been the firſt to hazard his 
own life in defence of any one of Micip. 
ſa's family ? But as things are, my brother 
is not ſo much deprived of theſe comforts, 
as delivered from terror, from flight, from 
exile, and the endleſs train of mitſeric; 
which render life to me a burden. He lies 
full low, gored with wounds, and feſtering 
in his own blood ; but he lies in peace: he 
feels none of the miſcries which rend my 
ſoul with agony and diſtraction, whilſt | 
am ſet up a ſpectacle to all mankind of 
the uncertainty of human affairs. So far 
from having it in my power to revenge 
his death, I am not maſter of the means 
of ſecuring my own life: ſo far from 
being in a condition to defend my king- 
dom from the violence of the uſurper, I 
am obliged to apply for foreign protection 
for my own perſon. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome! the arbi— 
ters of the world !—to you I fly for re- 
fuge from the murderous fury of Jugur- 
tha.— By your affection for your children, 
by your love for your country, by your 
own virtues, by the majeſty of the Roman 
commonwealth, by all that is ſacred, and 
all that is dear to you—deliver a wretch- 
ed prince from undeſerved, unprovoked 
injury, and fave the kingdom of Numidia, 
which is your own property, from being 
the prey of violence, uſurpation, and 
cruelty, Sallaſt. 


8 26. Speech of CANULEIU s, a Reman 
Tribune, to the Conſuls; in which ho de- 
mands that the Plebeiaus may be adnitted 
into the Conſulſbip, and that the Law pro- 
hibiting Patricians and Plebeians from 
intermarrying may be repealed. 


What an inſult upon us is this! If we 
are not fo rich as the patricians, are we 
not citizens of Rome as well as they ? in- 
habitants of the ſame country ? members 
of the ſame community? 'The nations 
bordering upon Rome, and even ſtrangers 
more remote, are admitted not only to 
marriages with us, but to what is of much 
greater importance, the freedom of the 
city. Are we, becauſe we are commoners, 
to be worſe treated than ſtrangers ?: — And, 
waen we demand that the people may be 
tree to beſlg'y their offices and dignities on 

whom 
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whom they pleaſe, do we aſk any thing 
anreaſonable or new ? do we claim more 
than their original inherent right? What 
occaſion then for all this uproar, as if the 
univerſe were falling to ruin! — They were 
juſt going to Jay violent hands upon me 
in the ſenate-houle. 

What ! muſt this empire then be un- 
avoidably overturaed ? muſt Rome of ne- 
ceſſity tink at once, if a plebeian, wor- 
thy of the office, ſhould be raiſed to the 
conſulſhip ? The patricians, 1 am per- 
ſuaded, if they could, would deprive you 
of the common light. It certainly offends 
them that you breathe, that you ſpeak, 
that vou have the ſhapes of men. Nay, 
but to make a commoner a conſul, would 
be, ſay they, a moſt enormous thing. 
Numa Pompilius, however, without being 
ſo much as a Roman citizen, was made 
king of Rome : the elder Tarquin, by 
birth not even an Italian, was neverthelets 
placed upon the throne : Servius Tullius, 
the ſon of a captive woman (nobody 
knows who his father was) obtamed the 
kingdom as the reward of his wiſdom and 
virtue. In thoſe days, no man in whom 
virtue ſhone conſpicuous was rejected, or 
deſpiſed, on account of his race and de- 
ſcent. And did the ſtate proſper leſs for 
that? were not theſe ſtrangers the very 
beſt of all our kings? And, tuppoſing now 
that a plebeian ſhou'd have their talents 
and merit, muſt not he be ſuffered to go- 
vern us? 

But, « we find that, upon the abolition 
„of the regal power, no commoner was 
« choſen to the conſulate.” And what of 
that? Before Numa's time there were no 
pontiff?s in Rome. Before Servius T ul- 
lius's days there was no Cenſus, no diviſion 
of the people into claſſes and centuries. 
Who ever heard of contuls before the ex- 
pulſion of Tarquia the Proud? Dictators, 
we all know, are of modern invention; 
and fo are the offices of tribunes, àdiles, 
quæſtors. Within theſe ten years we have 
made decemvirs, and we have unmade 
them. Is nothing to be done but what 
has been done before? That very law 
forbidding marriages of patricianz with 
plebeians, is not that a new thing? was 
there any ſuch law before the decemvirs 
enacted it? and a moſt ſhameful one it 15 
in a free eſtate, Such marriages, it ſeems, 
will taint the pure blood of the nobility ! 
why, if they think ſo, let them take care 
to match their ſiſters and daughters with 
men of theit own fort, No plebeian will 


429 
do violence to the daughter of a patrician 
thoſe are exploits for our prime nobles. 
There is no need to fear, that we ſhall 
force any body into a contract of marriage. 
But, to make an expreſs law to prohibit 
marriages of patricians with plebeians, what 
15 this but to ſhew the utmoſt contempt of 
ns, and to d:clare one part of the commu- 
nity to be inpure and unclean ? 

They talk to us of the confuſion there 
will be in families, if this Ratute ſhould be 
repealed. I wonder they do not make a 
law agamſt a commoner's living near a 
nobleman, or going the ſame road that he 
is going, or being preſent at the ſame 
feait, or appearing in the ſame market- 
place: they might as well pretend, that 
theſe things make confuſion in families, as 
that intermarriages will do it. Does not 


every one know, that the child will be 


ranked according to the quality of his fa- 
ther, let him be a patrician or a plebeian ? 
In ſhort, it 15 manifeſt enough, that we 
have nothing in view but to be treated as 
men and citizens; nor can they who op- 
poſe our demand, have any motive to do it, 
but the love of Commeering. I would fain 
know of you, coniuls and patricians, is the 
ſovereign power in the people of Rome, 
or in you? I hope you will allow, that 
the people can, at their pleaſure, either 
make a law or repcal one. And will you 
then, as ſoon as any law is propoſed to them, 
pretend to liſt them immediately for the 
war, and hinder them from giving their 
ſuifrages, by leading them into the held ? 
Hear me, conſuls: whether the news of the 


war vou tallꝭ of be true, or whether it be only 


a falte ramour, ſpread abroad for nothin 

but a colour to ſend the people out of the 
city, 1 declare, as tribune, that this people, 
who have already ſo often ſpilt their blood 
in our country's cauſe, are again ready to 
arm for its defence and its glory, if they 
may be reſtored to their natural rights, 
and vou will no longer treat us like ſtran- 
gers in our Own country: but if you ac- 
count us unworthy of your alliance by in- 
termarriages; if you will not ſuffer the 
entrance to the chief offices in the Rate to 
be open to all perſons of merit indiffer- 
ently, but will confine your choice of ma- 
giſtrates to the ſenate alone —talk of wars 
as much as ever you pleaſe; paint, in 
your ordinary diſcourſes, the league and 
power of our enemies ten times more 
dreadful than you do now declare that 
this people, whom you ſo much deſpiſe, 
and to whom ycu are nevertheleſs indebted 
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for all your victories, ſhall never more in- 
liſt themſelves ; not a man of them ſhall 
take' arms; not a man of them ſhall 
expoſe his life for imperious lords, with 
whom he can neither ſhare the dignities 
of the ſtate, nor in private life have any 
alliance by marriage. Heooke. 


& 27. Speech of DEMOSTHENES to the 
ATHENIANS, exciting them to proſecute 
the War againſt PnILI with Vigour. 


Athenians ! 

Had this aſſembly been called together 
on an unuſual occaſion, I ſhould have 
waited to hear the opinions of others be- 
fore I had offered my own; and if what 
they propoſed had ſeemed to me judicious, 
I ſhould have been filent ; if otherwiſe, I 
ſhould have given my reaſons for differing 
from thoſe who had ſpoken before me. 
But as the ſubject of our preſent delibera- 
tions has been often treated by others, I 
hope I ſhall be excuſed, though I riſe up 


| firſt to offer my opinion. Had the ſchemes 


formerly propoſed been ſucceſsful, there 
had been no occaſion for the preſent con- 
ſultation. 

Firſt then, 'my countrymen, let me in- 
treat you not to look upon the ſtate of our 
affairs as deſperate, though it be unpro- 
miſing: for, as on one hand, to compare 
the preſent with times paſt, matters have 
indeed a very gloomy aſpe&; ſo, on the 
other, if we extend our views to future 
times, I have good hopes that the diſtreſſes 
we are now under will prove of greater 
advantage to us than if we had never 
fallen into them. If it be aſked, what 
probability there 1s of this? I anſwer, I 
hope it will appear that it is our egregious 
miſbehaviour alone that has brought us 
into theſe diſadvantageous circumſtances ; 
from which follows the neceflity of alter- 
ing our conduct, and the proſpect of bet- 


| tering our circumſtances by doing fo. 


If we had nothing to accuſe ourſelves 
of, and yet found our affairs in their pre- 
ſent diſorderly condition, we ſhould not 
have room left even for the hope of re- 
covering ourſelves. But, my countrymen, 
it is known to you, partly by your own 
remembrance, and partly by information 
from others, how gloriouſly the Lacedæ- 
monian war was ſuſtained, in which we 
engaged in defence of our own rights, 
againſt an enemy powerful and formidable; 


in the whole conduct of which war, no- 


thing happened unworthy the dignity of 
the Athenian ſtate; and this within theſe 
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few years paſt. My intention, in recallin 
to your memory this part of our hiſtory, i; 
—to ſhew you that you have no reaſon 
to fear any enemy, if your operations he 
wiſely planned, and vigorouſly executed, 

The enemy has indeed gained conſider. 
able advantages, by treaty as well as b 
conqueſt ; for it is to be expected, that 
princes and ſtates will court the alliance 
of thoſe who ſeem powerful enough to 
protect both themſelves and their confede. 
rates. But, my countrymen, though you 
have of late been too ſupinely neglipent 
of what concerned you {> nearly, 1f you 
will, even now, reſolve to exert yourſelye; 
unanimouſly, each according to his re. 
ſpective abilities and circumſtances, the 
rich by contributing liberally towards the 
expence of the war, and the reſt by pre. 
ſenting themſelves to be inrolled to make 
up the deficiencies of the army and navy; 
if, in ſhort, you will at laſt reſume your 
own character, and act like yourſelves—i: 
1s not yet too late, with the help of Hea- 
ven, to recover what you have loſt, and to 
inflit the juſt vengeance on your inſolent 
enemy. 

But when will you, my countrymen, 
when will you rouſe from your indolence, 
and bethink yourſelves of what is to be 
done? When you are forced to it by 
ſome fatal diſaſter ? when irreſiſtible ne- 
ceſſity drives you? What think ye of the 
diſgraces which are already come upon 
you ? 15 not the paſt ſufficient to ſtimulate 
your activity? or do ye wait for ſome- 
what yet to come, more forcible and ur- 
gent ? How long will you amuſe your- 
elves with enquiring of one another aſter 
news as you ramble idly about the ſtreets? 
what news ſo ſtrange ever came to Athens, 
as that a Macedonian ſhould ſubdue this 
ſtate, and lord it over Greece? Again, 
you aſk one another, „ What, is Philip 
c dead? No, it is anſwered, © but 
ce he is very ill.” How fooliſh this curi- 
oſity! What is it to you whether Philip 15 
ſick or well? Rath he were dead, your 
inactivity would ſoon raiſe up againſt your- 
ſelves another Philip in his ſtead; for it 
is not his ſtrength that has made him what 
he is, but your indolence, which has of 
late been ſuch, that you ſeem neither in a 
condition to take any advantage of the 
enemy, nor to keep it, if it were gained 
by others for you. 

Wiſdom directs, that the conductors of 
a war always anticipate the operations of 
the enemy, inſtead of waiting to ſee ber 

ſteps 


s he ſhall take; whereas you, Athe- 
nians, though you be maſters of all that is 
neceflary Br war, as ſhipping, cavalry, 
- infantry, and funds, have not the ſpirit to 
make the proper uſe of your advantages, 
but ſuffer the enemy to dictate to you 
every motion you are to make. If you 
hear that Philip is in the Cherſoneſus, you 
order troops to be ſent thither; if at Pylæ, 
forces are to be detached to ſecure that 
|. Wherever he makes an attack, there 
you ſtand upon your defence; you attend 
him in all his motions, as ſoldiers do their 
general: but you never think of ſtriking 
out of yourſelves any bold and effectual 

ſcheme for bringing him to reaſon, by be- 
ing beforehand with him. A pitiful man- 
ner of carrying on war at any time; but, 
in the critical circumſtances you are now 
in, utterly ruinous. 

O ſhame to the Athenian name ! We un- 
dertook this war againſt Philip, in order to 
obtain redreſs of grievances, and to force 
him to indemnify us for the injuries he had 
done us; and we have conducted it ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, that we ſhall by and by think 
ourſelves happy, if we eſcape being de- 
feated and ruined. For, who can think 
that a prince of his reſtleſs and ambitious 
temper will not improve the opportunities 
and advantages which our indolence and 
timidity preſent him ? will he give over 
his deſigns againſt us, without being ob- 
hged to it? and who will obhge him? who 
will reſtrain his fury? ſhall we wait for 
aſſiſtance from ſome unknown country ?— 
In the name of all that 1s facred, and all 
that is dear to us, let as make an attempt 
with what forces we can raiſe, if we ſhould 
not be able to raiſe as many as we would 
wiſh : let us do ſomewhat to curb this in- 
ſolent tyrant of his purſuits. Let us not 
trifle away the time in hearing the ineffec- 
tual wranglings of orators, while the ene- 
my is ſtrengthening himſelf and we are 
declining, and our allies growing more 
and more cold to our intereſt, and more 
apprehenſive of the conſequences of con- 
tinuing on our ſide. Demoſt. Orat. 


C28, The Character of MarTINLUTHER. 


While apearances of danger daily in- 
creaſed, and the tempeſt which had been 
ſo long a-gathering was ready to break 
forth in all its violence againſt the proteſt- 
ant church, Luther was ſaved by a ſeaſon- 
able death from feeling or beholding its 
deſtructive rage. Having gone, though 
m a declining Rate of health, and during a 
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rigorous ſeaſon, tq his native city of Eiſſe- 
ben, in order to compoſe, by his authority, 
a diſſenſion among the counts of Mans- 
field, he was ſeized with a violent inflam- 
mation in his ſtomach, which in a few 
days put an end to his life, in the ſixty- 
third year of his age.—As he was raiſed 
up by Providence to be the author of one 
of the greateſt and moſt intereſting revo- 
lutions recorded in hiſtory, there is not 
any perſon, perhaps, whoſe character has 
been drawn with ſuch oppoſite colours. 
In his own age, one party, ſtruck with 
horror and inflamel1 with rage, when they 
ſaw with what a daring hand he over- 
turned every thing which they held to be 
ſacred, or valued as beneficial, imputed to 
him not only all the defects and vices of a 
man, but the qualities of a demon. The 
other, warmed with admiration and grati- 
tude, which they thought he merited, as 
the reſtorer of light and liberty to the 
Chriſtian church, aſcribed to him perfec- 
tions above the condition of humanity, and 
viewed all his actions with a veneration 
bordering on that which ſhould be paid 
only to thoſe who are guided by the imme- 
diate inſpiration of Heaven, It is his own 
conduct, not the undiſtinguiſhing cenſure, 
nor the exaggerated praiſe of his contem- 
poraries, which ought to regulate the opi- 
nions of the preſent age concerning him. 
Zeal for what he regarded as truth, un- 
daunted intrepidity to maintain it, abilities 
both natural and acquired to defend it, 
and unwearied induſtry to propagate it, are 
virtues which ſhine ſo conſpicuouſly in 
every part of his behaviour, that even his 
enemies mult alloy him to have poſſeſſed 
them in an eminent degree. 'To theſe 
may be added, with equal juſtice, ſuch 
purity, and even auſterity of manners, as 
became one who aſſumed the character of 
a reformer ;z ſuch ſanctity of life as ſuited 
the doctrine which he delivered; and ſuch 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs, as aſfords no flight 
preſumption of his ſincerity. Superior to 
all ſelfiſh confiderations, a ſtranger to the 
elegancies of life, and deſpiſing its plea- 
ſures, he left the honours and emoluments 
of che church to his diſciples; remaining 
ſatisfied himſelf in his original Rate of 
profeſſor in the univerſity, and paſtor to 
the town of Wittemberg, with the mode- 
rate appointments annexed to theſe offices. 
His extraordinary qualities were alloyed 
with no inconſiderable mixture of human 
frailty, and human paſſions. "Theſe, how - 
ever, were of ſuch a nature, that they can- 


not 
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not be imputed to malevolence or corrup- 
tion of heart, but ſeem to have taken their 
riſe from the ſame ſource with many of his 
virtues. His mind, forcible and vehement 
in all its operations, rouſed by great ob- 
Jets, or agitated by violent paſſions, broke 


out, on many occaſions, with an impetu- 


oſity which aftoniſhes men of feebler ſpi- 
Tits, or ſuch as are placed in a more tran- 
quil ſituation. By 3 ſome praiſe- 
worthy diſpoſitions to exceſs, he bordered 
ſometimes on what was culpable, and was 
often betrayed into actions which expoſed 
him to cenſure. His confidence that his 
own opinions were well founded, approach- 
ed to arrogance; his courage in aſſerting 
them, to raſhneſs; his firmneſs in adhering 
to them, to obſtinacy; and his zeal in con- 
futing his adverſaries, to rage and ſcurri- 
lity. Accuſtomed himſelf to conſider every 
thing as ſubordinate to truth, he expected 
the * deference for it from other men; 
and, without making any allowances for 
their timidity or prejudices, he poured 
forth, againſt thoſe who diſappointed him 
in this particular, a torrent of invective 
mingled with contempt. Regardleſs of 
any diſtinction of rank or character, when 
his doctrines were attacked, he chaſtiſed 
all his adverſaries, indiſcriminately, with 
the ſame rough hand; neither the royal 
dignity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent 
learning and ability of Eraſmus, ſcreened 
them from the ſame abuſe with which he 


treated Tetzel or Eccius. 


But theſe indecencies of which Luther 
was guilty, muſt not be imputed wholly 
to the violence of his temper. They ought 
to be charged in part on the manners of 
the age. Among a rude people, unac- 
quainted with thoſe maxims, which, by 
putting continual reſtraint on the paſſions 
of individuals, have poliſhed ſociety, and 
rendered it agreeable, diſputes of every 
kind were managed with heat, and ſtrong 
emotions were uttered in their natural lan- 
guage, without reſerve or delicacy. At 
the ſame time, the works of learned men 
were all compoſed in Latin; and they were 
not only authoriſed, by the example of emi- 
nent writers in that language, to uſe their 
antagoniſts with the moſt illiberal ſcurri- 
lity; but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of 
every kind appear leſs ſhocking than in a 


living language, whoſe idioms and phraſes 


ſeem groſs, becauſe they are familiar. 

In paſſing judgment upon the characters 
of men, we ought to try them by the prin- 
ciples and maxims of their own age, not 


by thoſe of another. For although vi 

and vice are at all times the — bang 
ners and cuſtoms vary continually, Some 
parts of Luther's behaviour, which to us 
appear moſt culpable, gave no diſguſt t, 
his contemporaries. It was even by ſome 
of thoſe qualities which we are now apt to 
blame, that he was fitted for accompliſh. 


ing the great work which he undertook, 


To rouſe mankind, when ſunk in ignorance 
or ſuperſtition, and to encounter the rage 
of bigotry, armed with power, required 
the utmoſt vehemence of zeal, and a tem. 
per daring to exceſs. A gentle call would 
neither have reached, nor have excited 
thoſe to whom it was addreſſed. A ſpirit, 
more amiable, but leſs vigorous than Lu- 
ther's, would have ſhrunk back from the 
dangers which he braved and ſurmounted, 
Towards the cloſe of Luther's life, though 
without a perceptible declenſion of his zeal 
or abilities, the infirmities of his temper 
increaſed upon him, ſo that he daily prey 
more peeviſh, more iraſcible, and more 
impatient of contradiction. Having lived 


to be witneſs of his own amazing ſucceſs; 


to ſee a great part of Europe embrace hi; 
doctrines; and to ſhake the foundation of 
the Papal throne, before which the might. 
eſt monarchs had trembled, he diſcovered, 
on ſome occaſions, ſymptoms of vanity and 
ſelf-applauſe. He muſt have been indeed 
more than man, if, upon contemplating all 
that he actually accompliſhed, he had ne- 
ver felt any ſentiment of this kind riſing in 
his breaſt, | 

Some time before his death he felt his 
ſtrength declining, his conſtitution being 
worn out by a prodigious multiplicity of 
buſineſs, added to the labour of diſcharging 
his miniſterial function with unremitting 
diligence, to the fatigue of conſtant ſtudy, 
beſides the compoſition of works as volu- 
minous as if he had enjoyed uninterrupted 
leiſure and retirement. His natural mtre- 


pidity did not forſake him at the approach 


of death: his laſt converſation with his 
friends was concerning the happineſs re- 
ſerved for good men in a future world, of 
which he Take with the fervour and de- 
light natural to one who expected and 
wiſhed to enter ſoon upon the enjoyment 
of it. The account of his death filled the 
Roman Catholic party with exceſſive as 
well as indecent joy, and damped the 
es of all his followers ; neither party 
ufficiently conſidering that his doctrines 
were now ſo firmly rooted, as to be in 2 
condition to flouriſh, independent * o 

; an 


which firſt had planted them. His 
_— was celebrated, by order of the 
Elector of Saxony, with extraordinary 
pomp. He left ſeveral children by his 
wife, Catharine Bore, who ſurvived him: 
towards the end of the laſt century, there 
were in Saxony ſome of his deſcendants 
in decent and honourable ſtations. 
| Robertſon, 


of Cictro's Oration againſt 
VERRES. 


The time is come, Fathers, when that 

which has long been wiſhed for, towards 

allaying the envy your order has been 

ſubject to, and — the imputa- 

tions againſt trials, is {not by human con- 

trivance but ſuperior direction) effectually 

put in our power. An opinion has long 

prevailed, not only here at home, but like - 

wiſe in foreign countries, both dangerous 

to you, and pernicious to the ſtate, viz. 

that in proſecutions, men of wealth are 

always ſafe, however clearly convicted. 

There is now to be brought upon his trial 

before you, to the confuſion, I hope, of the 

propagators of this ſlanderous imputation, 

one whoſe life and actions condemn him in 

the opinion of all impartial perſons, but 
who, according to his own reckoning, and 

declared dependence upon his riches, is 

already acquitted; I mean Caius Verres. 

If that ſentence is paſſed upon him which 

his crimes deſerve, your authority, Fathers, 
will be venerable and ſacred in the eyes 
of the public : but if his great riches ſhould 
bias you in his favour, I thall ſtill gain one 
point, viz. to make it apparent to all the 
world, that what was wanting in this caſe 
was not a criminal nor a proſecutor, but 
Juſtice and adequate puniſhment. 

To paſs over the ſhameful irregularities 
of his youth, what does his quæſtorſhip, 
the firſt public employment he held, what 
does it exhibit, but one continued ſcene of 
villainies? Cneius Carbo plundered of the 
N money by his own treaſurer, a con- 
ul ſtripped and betrayed, an army deſert- 
ed and reduced to want, a province robbed, 
the civil and religious rights of a people 
violated. The employmeut he keld in Alia 
Minor and Pamphilia, what did it produce 
but the ruin of thoſe countries? in which 
houſes, cities, and temples were robbed by 
him. What was his condnct in his præ- 
torſnip here at home? Let the plundered 
temples, and public works neglected, that 
he might embezzle the money intended 
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for carrying them on, bear witneſs. But 
his prætorſhip in Sicily crowns all his 
works of wickedneſs, and finiſhes a laſtin 

monument to his infamy. The miſchief: 
done by him in that country during the 
three years of his iniquitous adminittration, 
are ſuch, that many years, under the wiſeſt 
and beſt of prætors, will not be ſufficient 
to reſtore things to the condition in which 
he found them. For it is notorious, that, 
during the time of his tyranny, the Sicili- 
ans neither enjoyed the protection of their 
own original laws, of the regulations made 
for their benefit by the Roman ſenate upon 
their coming under the protection of the 
commonwealth, nor of the natural and un- 
alienable rights of men. His nod has de- 
cided all cauſes in Sicily for theſe three 


years; and his deciſions have broke all 


law, all precedent, all right. The ſums 
he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard-of 
impoſitions, extorted from the induſtrious 
poor, are not to be computed. The moſt 
faithful allies of the commonwealth have 
been treated as enemies. Roman citizens 
have, like ſlaves, been put to death with 
tortures. 'The moſt atrocious criminals, 
for money, have been exempted from the 
deſerved puniſhments; and men of the 
moſt unexceptionable characters condemn- 
ed, and bamiſhed, unheard. The ha bours, 
though ſufficiently fortified, and the gates 
of ſtrong towns, opened to pirates and ra- 
vagers : the ſoldicry and ſailors belonging 
to a province under the protection of the 
commonwealth, ſtarved to death : whole 
fleets, to the great detriment of the pro- 
vince, ſuffered to periſh : the ancient mo- 
numents of either Sicilian or Roman preat- 
neſs, the ſtatues of herocs and princes, car- 
ried off; and the temples ſtripped of the 
images. The infamy of his lewdneſs has 
been ſuch as decency forbids to deſcribe; 
nor will I, by mentioning particulars, put 
thoſe unfortunate perſons to freſh pain, 
who have not been able to ſave their wives 
and daughters from his impurity. And 
theſe his atrocious crimes have been com- 
mitted in ſo public a manner, that there 
is no one who has heard of his name, but 
could reckon up his actions. Having, by 
his iniquitous ſentences, filled the priſons 
with the moſt mduftrious and deſerving of 
the people, he then proceeded to order num- 
bers of Roman citizens to be ſtrangled in 
the gaols ; ſo that the exclamation, «I am 
a citizen of Rome !*? which has often, in 
the moſt diſtant regions, and among the 
F moſt 
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moſt barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no ſervice to them, but, on the con- 
trary, brought a ſpeedier and more ſevere 
puniſhment upon them. 

I aſk now, Verres, what you have to 
advance againſt this charge ? Will you 
pretend to deny it? Will you pretend that 
any _ falſe, that even any thing ag- 
gravated, is alledged againſt you? Had 
any prince, or any ſtate, committed the 


ſame outrage againſt the privilege of Ro- 


man citizens, ſhould we not think we had 
ſufficient ground for declaring immediate 
war againſt them? What puniſhmenr 
ought then to be inflicted upon a tyranni- 
cal and wicked prztor, who dared, at no 


greater diſtance than Sicily, within fight 


of the Italian coaſt, to put to the infamous 
death of crucifixion that unfortunate and 
innocent citizen, Publius Gavius Coſanus, 
only for his having aſſerted his privilege 
of citizenſhip, and declared his intention 
of appealing to the juſtice of his country 
againſt a cruel oppreſſor, who had unjuſtly 
confined him in priſon at Syracuſe, from 
whence he had juſt made his eſcape ? 'The 
unhappy man, arreſted as he was going to 
embark for his native country, 1s 8 
before the wicked prætor. With eyes 
darting fury, and a countenance diſtorted 
with cruelty, he orders the helpleſs victim 
of his rage to be ſtripped, and rods to be 
brought; accuſing him, but without the 
leaſt ſhadow of evidence, or even of ſuſ- 
picion, of having come to Sicily as a ſpy. 
It was in vain that the unhappy man cried 


out, „ I am a Roman citizen; I have 


« ſerved under Lucius Pretius, who 1s now 
c at Panormus, and will atteſt my in- 
“ nocence.” The blood-thirſty prætor, 
deaf to all he could urge in his own de- 
fence, ordered the infamous puniſhment to 
be in flicted. Thus, Fathers, was an inno- 
cent :\oman citizen publicly mangled with 
ſcourging ; whilſt the only words he ut- 
tered : midſt his cruel ſufferings, were, 
« I am « Roman citizen!“ With theſe he 
hoped to defend himſelf from violence and 
infamy ; but of ſo little ſervice was this 
privilege to him, that while he was thus 
aſſerting his citizenſhip, the order was 


given for his execution=for his execution, 


upon the croſs ! | 

O liberty O ſound once delightful to 
every Roman car —0 ſacred privilege of 
Roman citizenſhip !—once ſacred !—now 
trampled upon But what then? Is it 


come to this? Shall an inferior magiſ- 


X 


trate, a governor who holds his Whole 
power of the Roman people, in a Roman 
province, within fight of Italy, bing 
ſcourge, torture with fire and red-hor 


plates of iron, and at the laſt Put to the 


infamous death of the croſs, a Roman i. 
zen ? Shall neither the cries of innocence 
expiring in agony, nor the tears of pityin 

ſpectators, nor the majeſty of the Roman 
commonwealth, nor the fear of the juſtice 
of his country, reſtrain the licentious and 
wanton cruelty of a monſter, who, in con. 


fidence of his riches, ſtrikes at the root of 


liberty, and ſets mankind at defiance ? 
I conclude with expreſſing my hopes, 
that your wiſdom and juſtice, Fathers, wil 


not, by ſuffering the atrocious and yn. 


exampled inſolence of Caius Verres to 
eſcape the due puniſhment, leave room to 
apprehend the danger of a total ſubverſion 
of authority, and introduction of general 
anarchy and confuſion. 

Cicero's Orations, 


$ 30. To Art. 

O Art! thou diſtinguiſhing attribute 
and honour of human kind! who art not 
only able to imitate Nature in her graces, 
but even to adorn her with graces of thine 
own! Poſſeſſed of thee, the meaneſt genius 
om deſerving, and has a juſt demand 
or a portion of our elteem: devoid of 
thee, the brighteſt of our kiad he loſt and 


. uſeleſs, and are but poorly diſtinguiſhed 


from the moſt deſpicable and baſe. When 
we inhabited foreſts in common with brutes, 
nor otherwiſe known from them, than by 
the figure of our ſpecies, thou taughtelt us 
to aſſert the ſovereignty of our nature, and 


to aſſume that empire, for which Provi- 


dence intended us. "Thouſands of utilities 
owe their birth to thee; thouſands of 
elegancies, pleaſures, and joys, without 
which life itſelf would be but an inſipid 
poſſeſſion. 

Wide and extenſive is the reach of thy 


. dominion. No element is there, either ſo 


violent or ſo ſubtile, ſo yielding or ſo 
ſluggiſh, as, by the powers of its nature, 
to be ſuperior to thy direction. Thou 
dreadeſt not the fierce impetuoſity of fire, 
but compelleſt its violence to be both 
obedient and uſeful: by it thou ſofteneſt 
the ſtubborn tribe of minerals, ſo as to be 
formed and moulded into ſhapes wnumer- 
able. Hence weapons, armour, coin; and, 
previous to theſe and other thy works and 
energies, hence all tkoſe various tools and 

inſtruments, 
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ts, which impower thee to proceed 
to farther ends more excellent, Nor 1s 
the ſubtile air leſs obedient to thy power ; 
whether thou willeſt it to be a miniſter to 
our pleaſure or utility. At thy command, 
it giveth birth to ſounds, which charm 
the ſoul with all the powers of harmony: 
under thy inſtruction, it moves the ſhips 
over the ſeas; while that yielding element, 
where otherwiſe we ſink, even water itſelf, 
3s by thee taught to bear us; the vaſt ocean, 
to promote that intercourſe of nations, 
which ignorance would ay it was 
deſtined to intercept. To ſay how thy 
influence is ſeen on earth, would be to 
teach the meaneſt what he knows already. 
Suffice it but to mention fields of arable 
and paſture ; lawns, and groves, and gar- 
dens, and plantations; cottages, villages, 
caſtles, towns; palaces, temples, and ſpa- 
cious cities. | 
Nor does thy empire end in ſubjects 
thus inanimate: its power alſo extends 
through the various race of animals; who 
either patiently ſubmit to become thy 
ſlaves, or are ſure to find thee an irreſiſtible 
foe. The faithful dog, the patient ox, the 
generous horſe, and the mighty elephant, 
are content all to receive their inſtructions 
from thee, and readily to lend their natural 
inſtincts of ſtrength to perform thoſe offices 
which thy occaſions call for. If there be 
found any ſpecies which are ſerviceable 
when dead, thou ſuggeſteſt the means to 
inveſtigate and take them: if any be ſo 
ſavage as to refuſe being tamed, or of 
natures fierce enough to venture an attack, 
thou teacheſt us to ſcorn their brutal rage, 
to meet, repel, purſue, and conquer. 
Such, O Art! is thy amazing influence, 
when thou art employed only on theſe in- 
ferior ſubjects, on natures inanimate, or at 
beſt irrational : but whenever thou chuſeſt 
a ſubje& more noble, and employeſt thy- 
ſelf in cultivating the mind itſelf, then it 
is thou becomeſt truly amiable and divine; 
the ever- flowing ſource of thoſe ſublimer 
beauties, of which no ſubjet but mind 
alone is capable. Then it is thou art 
enabled to exhibit to mankind the admired 
tribe of poets and orators; the ſacred train 
of patriots and heroes; the godlike liſt of 
philoſophers and legiſlators; the forms of 
virtuous and equal polities, where private 
welfare is made the ſame with public, 
where crowds themſelves prove diſin- 
tereſted, and virtue is made a national 
and popular characteriſtic. 
Hail! ſacred ſource of all theſe wonders! 
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thyſelf inſtruct me to praiſe thee worthily ; 
through whom, whatever we do is done 
with elegance and beauty ; without whom, 
what we do is graceleſs and deformed... 
Venerable power! by what- name ſhall I 
addreſs thee ? ſhall I call thee ornament 
of mind, or art thou more truly mind 
itſelf? it 1s mind thou art, moſt perfe& 
mind ; not rude, untaught, but fair and 
poliſhed: in ſuch thou dwelleſt; of ſuch 
thou art the form; nor 1s it a thing more 
oſſible to ſeparate thee from ſuch, than 
it would be to ſeparate thee from thy own 
exiſtence, Harris, 


$ 31. CHaracter of ALrRED, King of 
England. 


The merit of this prince, both in private 
and public life, may with advantage be 
ſet in oppoſition to that of any monarch 
or citizen which the annals of any age or 
any nation can preſent to us. He ſgems, 
indeed, to be the complete model of that 
perfect character, which, under the deno- 
mination of a ſage or wiſe man, the phi- 
loſophers have been fond of delineating, 
rather as a fiction of their imagination, 
than in hopes of ever ſeeing it reduced to 
practice: ſo happily were all his virtues 
tempered together, ſo juſtly were they 
blended, and ſo powerfully did each pre- 
vent the other from exceeding its proper 
bounds. He knew how to conciliate the 
moſt enterpriſing ſpirit with the cooleſt 
moderation; the moſt obſtinate perſever- 
ance with the eaſieſt flexibity; the moſt 
ſevere juſtice with the greatelt lenity ; the 
greateſt vigour in command with the 
greateſt aftability of deportment; the 
higheſt capacity and inclination for ſcience, 
with the moſt ſhining talents for action. 
His civil and his military virtues are al- 
moſt equally the objects of our admiration, 
excepting only, that the former, being 
more rare among princes, as well as more 
uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge our ap- 

lauſe. Nature alſo, as if deſirous that ſo 
beige a production of her ſkill ſhould be 
ſet m the faireſt light, had beſtowed on 
him all bedily accompliſhments, vigour of 
limbs, dignity of ſhape and' air, and a 
pleaſant, engaging, and open counte- 
nance. Fortune alone, by throwing him 
into that barbarous age, deprived him of 
hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit his fame to 
poſterity; and we wiſh to ſee him delineated 
in more lively colours, and with more par- 
ticular ſtrokes, that we may at leaſt per- 
ccive ſome of thoſe {mall ſpecks and ble + 
F f 2 miſhes, 


n 
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miſhes, from which, as a man, it 1s im- 
poſlible he could be entirely exempted. 


Hume. 


& 32. Another Character of ALFRED. 


Alfred, that he might be the better 
Able to extend his charity and munificence, 
regulated his finances with the moſt perfect 
economy, and divided his revenues into 
a certain number of parts, which he w- 
propriated to the different expences of the 
Rate, and the exerciſe of his own private 
liberality and devotion ; nor was he a leſs 
economiſt in the diſtribution of his time, 
which he divided into three equal portions, 
alloting one to ſleep, meals, and exerciſe ; 
and. 8 the other two to writing, 


reading, buſineſs, and prayer. That this 


diviſion might not be encroached upon 
inadvertently, he meaſured them by tapers 
of an equal ſize, which he kept continually 


burning before the ſhrines of relics. Al- 
fred ſeemed to be a genius ſelf-taught, 


which contrived and comprehended every 


thing that could contribute to the ſecurity 


of his kingdom. He was author of that 
ineſtimable privilege, peculiar to the ſub- 
jects of this nation, which conſiſts in their 
being tried by their peers; for he firſt 
inſtituted juries, or at leaſt improved upon 
an old inſtitution, by ſpecifying the num- 
ber and qualifications of jurymen, and 
extending their power to trials of property 
as well as criminal indictments; but no 
regulation redounded more to his honour 
and the advantage of his kingdom, than 
the meaſures he took to prevent rapine, 
murder, and other outrages, which had ſo 
tong been committed with impunity, His 
attention ſtooped even to the meaneſt cir- 
cumſtances of his people's conveniency. 
He introduced the art of brick-making, 
and built his own houſes of thoſe materials; 
which being much more durable and ſecure 
from accidents than timber, his example 
was followed by his ſubjects in general, 
He was, doubtleſs, an object of moſt per- 
fe& eſteem and admiration ; for, excluſive 
of the qualities which diſtinguiſhed him 
as a warrior and legiſlator, his perſonal 
character was amiable in every reſpe&. 


Died 897. aged 52. Smollett, 
$ 33. Character of WILLIAM the 


Conqueror. 


Few princes have been more fortunate 
than this great monarch, or were better 
eatitied to proſperity and grandeur for 
the abilities and vigour of mind Which he 


diſplayed in all his conduct. His (giz, 
was bold and enterpriſing, yet guided þ 
prudence. His ambition, which waz ng 
orbitant, and lay little under the reſtrain, 
of juſtice, and fill leſs under thoſe f 
humanity, ever ſubmitted to the diate, 
of reaſon and ſound policy. Born in an 


age when the minds of men were intrac. 
ta 


le and unacquainted with ſubmiſſion 
he was yet able to direct them to his pur. 
ſes; and, partly from the aſcendant of 
is vehement diſpoſition, partly from ar: 
and diſſimulation, to eſtabliſh an unlimited 
monarchy. Though not inſenſible 90 
generoſity, he was hardened againſt com- 
paſſion, and ſeemed equally oſtentatiou; 
and ambitious of eclat in his clemency 
and his ſeverity. The maxims of his ad. 
mmiſtration were ſevere ; but might have 
been uſeful, had they been ſolely employed 
in preſerving order in an eſtabliſhed go. 
vernment: they were ill calculated for 
ſoftening the rigours which under the moſt 
gentle management are inſeparable from 
conqueſt. Ilis attempt againſt England 
was the laſt enterprize of the kind, which, 
during the courfe of ſeven hundred years, 
has _ ſacceeded im Europe; and the 
greatneſs of his genius broke through 
thoſe limits, which firſt the feudal inſtitu- 
tions, then the refined pohcy of princes, 
have fixed on the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſ. 
tendom. Though he rendered himſelf in- 
finitely odious to his Engliſh ſubjects, he 
tranſmitted his power to his poſterity, and 
the throne is ſtill filled by his deſcendants; 
a proof that the foundation which he laid 
was firm and ſolid, and that amongſt all 
Ins violences, while he ſeemed only to 
gratify the preſent paſſion, he had ſtill an 
cye towards futurity. Died September 9, 
1087, aged 63*, Hume. 


$ 34. Another Charafter of W1LL1aM 


the Conqueror. 
From the tranſactions of Wilham's 


reign, he appears to have been a prince 


of great courage, capacity, and ambition; 
politic, cruel, vindictive, and rapacious; 
ſtern and haughty in his deportment, re- 
ſerved and jealuus in his diſpoſition. He 
was fond of glory ; and, though parſimo- 
nious in his houſchold, delighted much in 
oſtentation. Though ſudden and impe- 
tuous in his enterprizes, he was cool, de- 
liberate, and indefatigable, in times of 
danger and difficulty. His aſpect was 

* Smollett ſays, 61. 
| nobly 
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nobly ſevere and imperious, his ſtature 
tall and portly ; his conſtitution robuſt, 
and the compoſition of his bones and 
muſcles ſtrong: there was hardly a man 


of that age, who could bend his bow, or 
handle his arms. S nmollett. 


35. Another Character of WILLIAM 


the Conqueror. 


The character of this prince has ſeldom 
been ſet in its true light; ſome eminent 
writers having been dazzled ſo much by 
the more ſhining parts of it, that they 
have hardly ſeen his faults; while others, 
out of a ſtrong deteſtation of tyranny, 
have been "unwilling to allow him the 
praiſe he deſerves. 

He may with juftice be ranked among 
the greateſt generals any age has pro- 
duced. There was united in him activity, 
vigilance, intrepidity, caution, great force 
of judgment, and never-faiing preſence 
of mind. He was ſtrict in his diſcipline, 
and kept his ſoldiers in perfect obedience ; 
yet preſerved their affection. Having been 
from his very childhood continually in war, 
and at the head of armies, he joined to all 
the capacity that genius could give, all the 
knowledge and {kill that experience could 
teach, and was a perfect maſter of the 
military art, as it was practiſed in the 
times wherein he lived. His conſtitution 
enabled him to endure any hardſhips, and 
very few were equal to him in perſonal 
ſtrength, which was an excellence of more 
importance than it is now, from the man- 
ner of fighting then in uſe. It is ſaid of 
him, that none except himſelf could bend 
his bow. His courage was heroic, and 
he poſſeſſed it not only in the field, but 
(which is more uncommon) in the cabinet, 
attempting great things with means that 
to other men appeared totally unequal to 
ſuch undertakings, and ſteadily proſecuting 
what he had boldly reſolved; being never 
diſturbed or diſheartened by difficulties, in 
the courſe of his enterprizes ; but having 
that noble vigour of mind, which, inſtead 
of bending to oppoſition, riſes againſt it, 
and ſeems to have a power of controlling 
and commanding Fortune herſelf. 

Nor was he leſs ſuperior to pleaſure 
than to fear: no luxury ſoſtened him, no 
riot diſordered, no floth relaxed. It helped 
not a little to maintain the high reſpect his 
ſubjects had for him, that the majeſty of 
his character was never jet down by any 
incontinence or indecent exceſs. His tem- 
Perance and his chaſtiiy were conſtant 


guards, that ſecured his mind from all 
weakneſs, ſupported its dignity, and kept 
it always as it were on the throne. 
Througk his whole life he had no partner 
of his bed but his queen; a moſt extra- 
ordinary virtue in one who had lived, even 
from his earlieſt youth, amidſt all the licence 
of camps, the allurements of a court, and 
the ſeductions of ſovereign power! Had 
he kept his oaths to his people as well as 
he did his marriage vow, he would have 
been the beſt of kings; but he indulged 
other paſſions of a worſe nature, and in- 
finitely more detrimental to the public than 
thoſe he reſtrained. A luſt of power, which 
no regard to juſtice could limit, the moſt 
unrelenting cruelty, and the moſt inſatiable 
avarice, poſſeſſed his foul. It is true, in- 
deed, that among many acts of extreme 
inhumanity, ſome ſhining inſtances of great 
clemency may be produced, that were 
either effects of his policy, which taught 
him this method of acquiring friends, or 
of his magnanimity, which made him ſlight 
a weak and ſubdued enemy, ſuch as was 
Edgar Atheling, in whom he found neither 
ſpirit nor talents able to contend with him 
for the crown. But where he had no ad- 
vantage nor pride in torgiving, his nature 
diſcovered itſelf to be utterly void of all 
ſenſe of compaſſion; and ſome barbarities 


which he committed exceeded the bounds _ 


that even tyrants and conquerors preſcribe 
to themſelves. | 

Moit of our ancient hiſtorians give him 
the character of a very religious prince; 
but his religion was after the faſhion of 
thoſe times, belief without examination, 
and devotion without piety. It was a re- 
ligion that prompted him to endow mo- 
naſteries, and at the ſame time allowed 
him to pillage kingdoms; that threw him 
on his knees before a relic or croſs, but 
ſuffered him unreſtrained to trample upon 
the liberties and rights of mankind, 

As to his wiſdom in government, of 
which ſome modern writers have ſpuken 
very highly, he was indeed ſo far wiſe 
that, through a long unquiet reign, he 
knew how to ſupport oppreſion by terror, 
and employ the propereſt means for the 
carrying on a very miquitous and violent 
adminiſtration. But that which alone de- 
ſerves the name of wiſdom in the character 
of a king, the maintaining of authority 
by the exercile of thoſe virtues which make 
the happineſs of his people, was what, 
with all his abilines, he does not appear to 
have poileficd, Nor did he excel in thoſg 
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times change the complexion of a tyranny, 
and give it a fallacious appearance of 
freedom. His government was harſh and 
deſpotic, violating even the principles of 
that conſtitution which he himſelf had 
eſtabliſhed. Yet ſo far he performed the 
duty of a ſovereign, that he took care to 
maintain a good police in his realm; curb- 
ing licentiouſneſs with a ſtrong hand, which, 
in the tumultuous ſtate of his government, 
was a great and difficult work. How well 
he performed it we may learn even from 
the teſtimony of a mgm. ng Saxon 
hiſtorian, who ſays, that during his reign 
a man might have travelled in perfect 
ſecurity all over the kingdom with his bo- 
ſom full of gold, nor durſt any kill another 
in revenge of the greateſt offences, nor 
offer violence to the chaſtity of a woman. 
But it was a poor compenſation, that the 
highways were ſafe, when the courts of 
Juſtice were dens: of thieves, and when 
almoſt every man in authority, or in office, 
uſed his power to oppreſs and pillage the 
The king himſelf did not only 

tolerate, but encourage, ſupport, and even 
ſhare theſe extortions. 'Though the great- 
neſs of the ancient landed eſtate of the 
crown, and the feudal profits to which he 
legally was entitled, rendered him one of 
the richeſt monarchs in Europe, he was 
not content with all that opulence, but by 
authorizing the ſherifts, who collected his 
revenues in the ſeveral counties, to practiſe 
the moſt grievous vexations and abuſes, 
for the raiſing of them higher, by a per- 
petual auction of the crown lands, ſo that 
none of his tenants could be ſecure of 
poſſeſſion, if any other would come and 
offer more; by various iniquities in the 
court of exchequer, which was entirely 
Norman; by forfeitures wrongfully taken; 
and, laſtly, by arbitrary and illegal taxa- 
tions, he drew into his treaſury much too 
mou a proportion of the wealth of his 

ingdom, | 

It muſt however be owned, that if his 
avarice was infatiably and unjuſtly rapa- 
cious, it was not meanly parſimonious, 
nor of that ſordid kind which brings on 
a prince diſhonour and contempt. He 
e the dignity of his crown with 
a decent magnificence; and though he 
never was laviſh, he ſometimes was libe- 
ral, more eſpecially to his ſoldiers and to 
the church. But looking on money as a 
neceſſary means of maintaining and in- 
creaſing power, he deſired to accumulate 
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as much as he could, rather, perhaps, from 
an ambitious than a covetous nature; at 
leaſt his avarice was ſubſervient to his 
ambition, and he laid up wealth in his 
coffers, as he did arms in his magazines, 
to be drawn out, when any proper occaſion 
required it, for the defence and enlarge. 
ment of his dominions. 

Upon the whole, he had many great 
qualities, but few virtues; and if thoſe 
actions that moſt particularly diſtinguiſh 
the man or the king are impartially con- 
ſidered, we ſhall find that in his character 
there is much to admire, but ſtill more 
to abhor. Lyttelton, 


& 36. The Character of WilLiawu 


Rurvus. 


The memory of this monarch is tranſ- 
mitted to us with little advantage by the 
churchmen, whom he had offended; and 
though we may ſuſpect in general that 
their account of his vices is ſomewhat 
exaggerated, his conduct affords little rea- 
ſon for contradicting the character which 
they have aſſigned him, or for attributin 
to him any very eſtimable qualities: he 
ſeems to have been a violent and tyrannical 
prince; a perfidious, encroaching, and 
dangerous neighbour; an unkind and un- 
generous relation. He was equally prodigal 
and rapacious in the management of the 
treaſury ; and, if he poſſeſſed abilities, he 
lay ſo much under the government of im- 
petuous paſſions, that he made little uſe 
of them in his adminiſtration; and he 
indulged entirely the domineering policy 
which ſuited his temper, and which, if 
ſupported, as it was in him, with courage 
and vigour, proves often more ſucceſstul 
in diſorderly times, than the deepeſt fore- 
ſight and moſt refined artifice. The mo- 
numents which remain of this prince in 
England are, the Tower, Weſtminſter-Hall, 
and London Bridge, which he built. Died 
Auguſt 2, 1100, aged 40. Hume. 


$ 37. Another Character of | WilLian 
 Ruepvus. 


Thus fell William“, ſurnamed Rufus, 
from his red hair and florid complexion, 


* By the hand of Tyrrel, a French gentleman, 
remarkable for his addreſs in archery, attending 
him in the recreation of hunting, as Wüham 
had diſmounted after a chace. Tyrrel, impatient 
to ſhew his dexterity, let fly at a ſtag which ſud- 
denly ſtarted before him; the arrow glancing 
from a tree, ſtruck the King in lus breaſt, and 
inſtantly flew him. | 


aſter 
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alter he had lived four and forty years, 


iened near thirteen; during which 
_ he oppreſſed his people in every form 
of tyranny and inſult. He was equally 
void of learning, principle, and honour; 
haughty, paſſionate, and ungrateful; a 
ſcoffer at religion, a ſcourge to the clergy; 
vain-glorious, talkative, rapacious, laviſh, 
and diſſolute; and an inveterate enemy to 
the Engliſh, 2 he owed his crown to 
their valour and fidelity, when the Norman 
lords intended to 1 him from the 
throne. In return for this inſtance of 
their loyalty, he cook a opportunities to 
fleece and enſlave them; and at one time 
impriſoned fifty of the beſt families in the 
kingdom, on pretence of killing his deer; 
ſo that they were compelled to purchaſe 
their liberty at the expence of their wealth, 
though not before they had undergone the 
fiery ordeal. He lived in a ſcandalous 
commerce with proſtitutes, profeſling his 
contempt for marriage; ard, having no 
legitimate iſſue, the crown devolved to his 
brother Henry, who was ſo intent upon the 
ſucceſſion, that he paid very little regard 
to the funeral of the deceaſed king. 

Smoellett. 


& 38. Character of HEX RTI. 


This prince was one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed that has filled the Engliſh 
throne; and poſſeſſed all the qualities both 
of body and mind, natural and acquired, 
which could fit him for the high ſtation to 
which he attained: his perſon was manly; 
lis countenance engaging ; his eyes clear, 
ſerene, and penetrating, The affability 
of his addreſs encouraged thoie who might 
be overawed by the ſenſe of his dignity or 
his wiſdom and though he often indulged 
his facetious humour, he knew how to 
temper it with diſcretion, and ever kept 
at a diſtance from all indecent familiarities 
with his courtiers. His ſuperior eloquence 
and judgment would have given him an 


aſcendant, even if he had been born in a 


private ſtation; and his perſonal bravery 
would have procured him reſpect, even 

though it had been leſs ſapported by art 
and policy. By his great progreſs in 
literature, he acquired the name of Beau 
Clerc, or the Scholar ; but his application 
to ſedentary purſuits abated nothing of the 
activity and vigilance of his government; 
and though the learning of that age was 
better fitted to corrupt than improve the 
underſtanding; his natural good ſenſe pre- 
terved itſelf untainted both from t ie pe- 
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dantry and ſuperſtition which were then ſo 
prevalent among men of letters. His 
temper was very ſuſceptible of the ſenti- 
ments as well of friendſhip as reſentment ; 
and his ambition, though high, might be 
eſteemed moderate, had not his conduct 
towards his brother ſhewed, that he was 
too much diſpoſed to ſacrifice to it all the 
maxims of juſtice and equity. Died De- 
cember 1, 1135, aged 67, having reigned 
35 years, Hume. 


$ 39. Another Character of HENRY TI. 


Henry was of a middle ſtature and robuſt 
make, with dark brown hair, and blue ſe- 
rene eyes. He was facetious, fluent, and 
affable to his favourites. His capacity, 
naturally good, was improved and culti- 
vated in ſuch a manner, that he acquired 
the name of Beau Clerc by his learning. 
He was cool, cautious, politic, and pene- 
trating; his courage was unqueſtioned, 
and his fortitude invincible. He was vin- 
dictive, cruel, and implacable, inexorable 
to offenders, rigid and ſevere in the execu- 
tion of juſtice; and, though temperate in 
his diet, a voluptuary in his amours, which 
produced a numerous family of illegiti- 
mate iſſue, His Norman deſcent and 
connections with the continent inſpired him 
with a contempt for the Engliſh, whom he 
oppreſſed in the molt tyrannical manner. 


Smellett, 


$ 40. Character of STEPHEN. 


England ſuffered great miſeries during 
the reign of this prince : but his perſonal 
character, allowing for the temerity and 
injuſtice of his uſurpation, appears not li- 
able to any great exception; and he ſeems 
to have been well qualified, had he ſuc- 
cceded by a juſt title, to have promoted the 
happineſs and proſperity of his ſubjects. 
He was poſſeſſed of induſtry, activity, and 
courage, to a great degree; was not defi- 
cient in ability, had the talent of gaining 
men's affections; and, notwithſtanding his 
precarious ſituation, never indulged him- 
ſelf in the exerciſe of any cruelty or re- 
venge. His advancement to' the throne 
procured him neither tranquility nor hap- 
pmets. Died 1154. UM. 


$ 41. Another Character of STEPHEN. 
Stephen was a prince of great courage, 
fortitude, and activity, 1. 
reigned with the approbation of his people, 
had he not been harraſſed by the efforts 


of a Fer competitor, which obliged 
bt 4 


might have 


him 
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him to take ſuch meaſures for his ſafety 


as were inconſiſtent with the diftates of 


honour, which indeed his ambition prompt- 
ed him to forego, in his firſt endeavours to 
aſcend the throne. His neceſſities after- 
wards compelled him to infringe the char- 
ter of privileges he granted at his acceſ- 
ſion; and he was inſtigated by his jealouſy 
and reſentment to commit the moſt flagrant 


odutrages againſt gratitude and ſound po- 


licy. His vices, as a king, ſeem to have 
been the effect of troubles in which he was 
involved ; for, as a man, he was brave, 
open, and liberal; and, during the ſhort 
calm that ſucceeded the tempeſt of his 
reign, he made a progreſs through his 
kingdom, publiſhed an edict to reſtrain all 
rapine and violence, and diſbanded the fo- 
reign mercenaries who had preyed ſo long 
on his people. Smollett. 


$ 42. Character of Henry II. 


Thus died, in the 58th year of his age, 
and thirty-fifth of his reign, the greateſt 
prince of his time for wiſdom, virtue, and 
ability, and the moſt powerful in extent of 
dominion, of all thoſe that had ever filled 
the throne of England. His character, both 
in public and private life, is almoſt without 
a blemiſn; and he ſeems to have poſleſled 
2 accompliſhment, both of body and 
mind, which makes a man eſtimable or 
amiable. He was of a middle ſtature, 
ſtrong, and well proportioned; his coun- 
tenance was lively and engaging; his con- 
verſation affable and entertaining; his elo- 
cution eaſy, perſuaſive, and ever at com- 
mand. He loved peace, but poſſeſſed both 
conduct and bravery in war; was provident 
without timidity; ſevere in the execution 
of juſtice without rigour; and temperate 
without auſterity. He preſerved health, 
and kept himſelf from corpulency, to which 


he was ſomewhat inclined, by an abſte- 


mious diet, and by frequent exerciſe, par- 
ticularly by hunting, When he could enjoy 
leiſure, he recreated himſelf in learned 
converſation, or in reading; and he culti- 
vated his natural talents by ſtudy, above 
any prince of his time. His affections, as 
well as his enmities, were warm and dura- 
ble; and his long experience of ingratitude 
and infidelity of men never deſtroyed the 
natural ſent!bility of his temper, which 


diſpoſed him. to friendſlip and ſociety, 


His character has been tranſmitted to us 
by many writers who were his contempo- 
raries; and it reſembles extremely, in its 


moſt remarkable ſtrokes, that of his ma- 


9 


ternal grandfather, H I. except: 

only * ambition, N a rulin 25 
ſion in both, found not in the firſt Henry 
ſuch unexceptionable means of exerti 

itſelf, and puſhed that prince into meaſure; 
which were both criminal in themſelve; 
and were the cauſe of further criines, from 
which his grandſon's conduct was happih 
exempted. Died 1189. Hume. 


$ 43. Another Character of HEN RV II. 


Thus died Henry in the fiſty- ſeventh 
year of his age (Hume ſays 58) and 
thirty- fifth of his reign, in the courſe of 
which he had, on ſundry occaſions, dif. 
played all the abilities of a politician, all 
the ſagacity of a legiſlator, and all the 
magnanimity of a hero. He lived revered 
above all the princes of his time; and his 
death was deeply lamented by his ſubjects, 
whoſe e ſeems to have been the 
chief aim of all his endeavours. He not 
only enacted wholeſome laws, but ſaw them 
executed with great punctuality. He was 
generous, even to admiration, with regard 
to thoſe who committed offences againſt 
his own perſon ; but he never forgave the 
injuries that were offered to his people, 
for atrocious crimes were puniſhed ſeverely 
without reſpect of perſons. He was of a 
middle ſtature, and the moſt exact propor- 
tion; his countenance was round, fair aud 
ruddy ; his blue eyes were mild and en- 
gaging, except in a tranſport of paſſion, 
when they ſparkled like lightning, to the 
terror of the beholders. He was broad- 
cheſted, ſtrong, muſcular, and inclined to 
be corpulent, though he prevented the bad 
effects of this diſpoſition by hard exerciie 
and continual fatigue ; he was temperate 
in his meals, even to a degree of abſti- 
nence, and ſeldom or ever ſat down, except 
at ſupper; he was eloquent, agrecable, 
and facetious; remarkably courteous and 
polite ; compaſſionate to all in diſtreſs; ſo 
charitable, that he conſtantly allotted one 


tenth of his houſhold proviſions to the poor, 


and in time of dearth he maintained ten 
thouſand indigent perſons, from the begin- 
ning of ſpring till the end of autumn. His 
talents, naturally good, he had cultivated 
with great aſſiduity, and delighted in the 
converſation of learned men, to whom he 
was a generous benefactor. His memory 
was ſo ſurprizingly tenacious, that he ne- 
ver forgot a face nor a circumſtance that 
was worth remembering. Though ſupe- 
rior to his contemporaries in ſtrength, 
riches, true courage, and military wart 
* 
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engaged in war without reluc- 
3 nd 2 averſe to bloodſhed, that 
he expreſſed an uncommon grief at the 
loſs of every private ſoldier: yet he was 
not exempt from human frailties; his paſ- 
ſions, naturally violent, often hurried him 
to exceſs; he was prone to anger, tranſ- 
rted with the luſt of power, and parti- 
cularly accuſed of incontinence, not only 
in the affair of Roſamond, whom he is ſaid 
to have concealed in a labyrinth at Wood- 
ſtock, from the jealous enquiry of his wife, 
but alſo in a ſuppoſed commerce with the 
French princeſs Adalais, who was bred in 
England as the future wife of his ſon Rich- 
ard. This infamous breach of honour and 
hoſpitality, if he was actually guilty, is the 
fouleſt ſtain upon his character; though 
the fact is doubtful, and we hope the charge 
untrue. Smollett. 


$ 44. Character of Ricnard J. 


The moſt ſhining part of this prince's 
character was his military talents 3 no man 
ever in that romantic age carried courage 
and intrepidity to a greater height; and 
this quality gained him the appellation of 
the lion-hearted, caur de lion. He paſhon- 
ately loved glory; and as his conduct in 
the field was not inferior to his valour, he 
ſeems to have poſſeſſed every talent neceſ- 
ſary for acquiring it: his reſentments alſo 
were high, his pride uncon uerable, and 
his ſubjects, as well as his neighbours, had 
therefore reaſon to apprehend, from the 
continuance of his reign, a perpetual ſcene 
of blood and violence. Of an 1mpetuous 
and vehement ſpirit, he was diſtinguiſhed 
by all the good as well as the bad qualities 
which are incident to that character. He 
was open, frank, generous, ſincere, and 
brave; he was revengeful, demineering, 
ambitious, haughty, and cruel, and was 
thus better calculated to dazzle men by the 


ſplendour of his enterprizes, than either to 


promote their happineſs or his own gran- 
deur by a found and well-regulated policy, 
As military talents make great impreſſion 
on the people, he ſeems to have been much 
beloved by his Englith ſubjects; and he is 
remarked to have been the firſt prince of 
the Norman line who bore a ſincere affec- 
tion and regard for them. He paſſed, how- 
ever, only four months of his reign in that 
kingdom : the cruſade employed him near 
three years : he was detained about four 
months in captivity z the reſt of his reign 
was ſpent either in war, or preparations 
for war againſt France: and he was fo 
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pleaſed with the fame which he had ac- 
quired in the Eaſt, that he ſeemed deter- 
mined, notwithſtanding all his paſt misfor- 
tunes, to have further exhauſted his king- 
dom, and to have expoſed himſelf to new 
hazards by conducting another expedition 
againſt the infidels. Died April 6, 1199, 
aged 42. Reigned ten years. Hume. 


$ 45. Another Charader of RICHAR DI. 


This renowned prince was tall, ſtrong, 
ſtraight, and well-proportioned. His arms 
were remarkably long, his eyes blue, and 
full of vivacity ; his hair was of a yellowiſh 
colour ; his countenance fair and comely, 
and his air majeſtic. He was endowed 
with good natural underſtanding; his pe- 
netration was uncommon ; he poſſeſſed a 
fund of manly eloquence; his converſation 
was ſpirited, and he was admired for his 
talents of repartee ; as for his courage and 
ability in war, both Europe and Aha re- 
ſound with his praiſe. 'The Saracens ſtilled 
their children with the terror of his name; 
and Saladine, who was an accompliſhed 
prince, admired his valour to ſuch a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm, that immediately after 
Richard had defeated him on the plains of 
Joppa, he ſent him a couple of fine Ara- 
bian horſes, in token of his eſteem; a po- 
lite compliment, which Richard returned 
with magnificent preſents. Theſe are the 
ſhining parts of his character, which, how- 
ever, cannot dazzle the judicious obſerver 
ſo much, but that he may perceive a num- 
ber of blemiſhes, which no hiſtorian has 
been able to efface from the memory of 
this celebrated monarch. His ingratitude 
and waat of filial affection are unpardon- 
able. He was proud, haughty, ambitious, 
choleric, cruel, vindictive, and debauched; 
nothing could equal his rapaciouſneſs but 
his profuſion, and, indeed, the one was the 
effect of the other; he was a tyrant to his 
wife, as well as to his people, who groaned 
under his taxations to ſuch a degree, that 
even the glory of his victories did not ex- 
empt him from their execrations; in a 
word, he has been aptly compared to a 
lion, a ſpecies of animals which he reſem- 
bled not only in courage, but likewiſe in 
ferocity. Smollett, 


$ 46. Character cf Jon x. 


The character of this prince is nothing 
but a complication of vices, equally mean 
and odious, ruinous to himſelf, and de- 
ſtructive to his people: cowardice, inacti- 
vity, folly, levity, licentiouſne(s, ingrati- 

tude, 
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tude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty ; all 
theſe qualities too evidently appear in the 
ſeveral incidents of his life, to give us room 
to ſuſpect, that the difagreeable picture has 
been anywiſe overcharged by the preju- 
dice of the ancient hiſtorians. It is hard 
to ſay, whether his conduct to his father, 
his brother, his nephew, or his ſubjects, 
was moſt culpable; or whether his crimes 
in theſe reſpects were not even exceeded 
by the baſeneſs which appeared in his tranſ- 
actions with the king of France, the pope, 
and the barons, His dominions, when they 
devolved to him by the death of his bro- 
ther, were more extenſive than have ever 
fince his time been ruled by any Engliſh 
monarch. But he firit loſt, by his miſcon- 
duct, the flouriſhing provinces in France; 
the ancient patrimony of his family. He 
fubjected his kingdom to a ſhameful vaſ- 
falage under the ſee of Rome; he ſaw the 
prerogatives of his crown diminiſhed by 
law, and ſtill more reduced by faction; and 
he died at laſt when in danger of being to- 
tally expelled by a foreign power, and of 
either ending his life miſerably in a priſon, 
or ſeeking thelter as a fugitive from the 
purſuit of his enemies. 

The prejudices againſt this prince were 
fo violent, that he was believed to have ſent 
an embaſſy to the emperor of Morocco, 
and to have offered to change his religion 
and become Mahometan, in order to pur- 
chaſe the protection of that monarch ; but, 
though that ſtory is told us on plauſible 
authority, it is in itſelf utterly improbable, 
except that there is nothing ſo incredible 
as may not become likely from the folly 
and wickedneſs of john. Died 1216. 


Hume. 


& 47. Another Character of Jonn. 


John was in his perſon taller than the 
middle ſize, of a good ſhape and agreeable 
countenance z with reſpect to his diſpoſi- 
tion, it is ſtrongly delineated in the tranſ- 
actions of his reign. If his underſtanding 
was contemptible, his heart was the object 
of deteſtation; we find him flothful, ſhal- 
low, proud, imperious, cowardly, bidi- 
nous, and inconſtant, abject in adverſity, 
and overbearing in ſucceſs; contemned 
and hated by his ſubjects, over whom he 
tyrannized to the utmoſt of his power; ab- 
horred by the clergy, whom he oppreſſed 
with exactions; and deſpiſed by all the 
neighbouring princes of Europe: though 
he might have paſfed through life without 
incurring ſuch a load of odium and con- 
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tempt, had not his reign been perplexed hy 
the turbulence of his barons, the rapac;. 
ouſneſs of the pope, and the ambition of 
ſuch a monarch as Philip Auguſtus his 
character could never have aftorded one 
quality that would have exempted him from 
the diſguſt and ſcorn of his people: ne. 
vertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that his rei 
is not altogether barren of laudable tran. 
actions. He regulated the form of the go. 
vernment in the city of London, and ſe. 
veral other places in the kingdom. He 
was the firſt who coined ſterling money, 
Smallett, 


§ 48. Character of Hexx&y III. 


The moſt obvious circumſtance of Henry 
the Third's character, is his incapacity for 
government, which rendered him as much 
a priſoner in the hands of his own mini- 
ſters and favourites, and as little at his own 
diſpoſal, as when detained a captive in the 
hands of his enemies. From this ſource, 
rather than from infincerity and treachery, 
aroſe lus negligence in obſerving his pro- 
mifes; and he was too eaſily induced, for 
the ſake of preſent convenience, to ſacri. 
fice the laſting advantages ariſing from the 
truſt and confidence of his people. Hence 
were derived his profuſion to favourites, 
his attachment to ſtrangers, the variable- 
neſs of his conduct, his hafty reſentments, 
and his ſudden forgiveneſs and return of 
affection. Inſtead of reducing the danger- 
ous power of his nobles, by obliging them 
to obſerve the laws towards their interiors, 
and ſetting them the ſalutary example in 
his own government, he was ſeduced to 
imitate their conduct, and to make his ar- 
bitrary will, or rather that of his miniſters, 
the rule of his actions. 

Inſtead of accommodating himſelf, by a 
ſtri& frugality, to the embarraſſed ſituation 
to which his revenue had been left, by the 
military expedition of his uncle, the diſh 
pations of his father, and the uſurpations 
of the barons; he was tempted to levy 
money by irregular exactions, which, with- 
out enriching himſelf, impoveriſhed, or at 
leaſt diſguſted, his people. Of all men, na- 
tare ſeemed leaſt to have fitted him for be- 
ing a tyrant; yet are there inſtances of 
oppreſſion in his reign, which, though de- 
rived from the precedents left him by his 
predeceſſors, had been carefully guarded 
againſt by the great charter; and are in- 
conſiſtent with all rules of good govern- 
ment: and, on the whole, we may lay, that 
greater abilities, with his good ſpores 

Won 
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ave prevented him from fallin 
wo nite; or, with worſe dif] poſitions, 
would have enabled him to maintain and 
Jefend them. Died November 16, 1272, 
aged 64- Reigned 56 years. 


Hume. 


$ 49- Another Character of HENRY III. 


Henry was of a middle ſize and robuſt 
make, and his countenance had a peculiar 
caſt from his left eye-lid, which hung down 
ſo far as to cover part of his eye. The 

iculars of his character may be gather- 
ed from the detail of his conduct. He was 
certainly a prince of very mean talents; ir- 
reſolute, inconſtant, and capricious; proud, 
infolent, and arbitrary ; arrogant in proſ- 
perity, and abject in adverſity; profuſe, 
rapacious, and choleric, though deſtitute 
of liberality, œconomy, and courage; yet 
his continence was praiſe-worthy, as well 
23 his averſion to cruelty ; for he contented 
himſelf with puniſhing the rebels in their 
effects, when he might have glutted his 
revenge with their blood. He was pro- 
digal even to exceſs, and therefore always 
in neceſlity, Notwithſtanding the great 
ſums he levied from his ſubjects, and 
though his occaſions were never fo preſ- 
ſing, he could not help ſquandering away 
his money upon worthleſs favourites, with- 
out conſidering the difficulty he always 
found in obtaining ſupplies from parlia- 
ment. Smollett, 


& co. Character of EDWwARD I. 


The enterprizes finiſhed by this prince, 
and the projects which he formed, and 
brought very near to a concluſion, were 
more prudent and more regularly conduct- 
ed, and more advantageous to the ſolid in- 
tereſts of this kingdom, than thoſe which 
were undertaken in any reign either of his 
anceſtors or ſucceſſors. He reſtored autho- 
rity to the government, diſordered by the 
weakneſs of his father; he maintained the 
laws againſt all the efforts of his turbulent 
barons; he fully annexed to the crown the 


principality of Wales; he took the wiſeſt 


and moſt effectual meaſures for reducing 
Scotland to a like condition; and though 
the equity of this latter enterprize may rea- 
ſonably be queſtioned, the circumſtances 
of the two kingdoms promiſed ſuch ſucceſs, 
and the advantage was fo viſible, of uwting 
the whole iſland under one head, that thoſe 
who give great indulgence to reaſons of 
late in the meaſures of princes, will not be 


apt to regard this part of his conduct with 


much ſeverity. 

But Edward, however exceptionable his 
character may appear on the head of juſtice, 
is the model of a politic and warlike king. 
He poſſeſſed induſtry, penetration, courage, 
vigour, and enterprize. He was frugal in 
all expences that were not neceſſary; he 
knew hw to open the public treaſures on 
proper occaſions; he puniſhed criminals 
with ſeverity ; he was gracious and affable 
to his ſervants and courtiers; and being of 
a majeſtic figure, expert at all bodily exer- 
ciſe, and in the main well proportioned in 
his limbs, notwithſtanding the great length 
of his legs, he was as well qualified to cap- 
tivate the populace by his exterior appear- 
ance, as to gain the approbation of men of 
ſenſe by his more ſolid virtues, Died 
July 7, 1307, aged 69. Reigned 35 years. 


ume. 


§ 51. Another Character of Epwarp I, 


He was a prince of very dignified ap- 
pearance, tall in ſtature; regular and 
comely in his features; with keen piere- 
ing eyes, and of an aſpect that command - 
ed reverence and eſteem. His conſtitution 
was robuſt; his ſtrength and dexterity per- 
haps unequalled in his kingdom; and his 
ſhape was unblemiſhed in all other reſpects, 
but that of his legs, which are ſaid to have 
been too long in proportion to his body; 
whence he derived the epithet of Long 
Shanks, In the qualities of his head, he 
equalled the greateſt monarchs who have 
ſat on the Engliſh throne. He was cool, 
penetrating, ſagacious, and circumſpect. 
The remoteſt corners of the earth ſounded 
with the fame of his courage; and all over 
Europe he was conſidered as the flower of 
chivalry, Nor was he leſs conſummate in 
his legiſlative capacity, than eminent for 
his proweſs. He may be ſtyled the Eng- 
liſn Juſtimian: for, beſides the excellent 
ſtatues that were enacted in his reign, he 
new-modelied the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ſo as to render it more ſure and ſummary ; 
he fixed proper bounds to the courts of 
juriſdiction; ſettled a new and eaſy me- 
thod of collecting the revenue, and eſta- 
bliſhed wife and effectual methods of pre- 
ſerving peace and order among his ſubjects. 
Vet, with all theſe good qualities, he che- 
riſhed a dangerous ambition, to which he 
did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the good of his 
country; witneſs his ruinous war with Scot- 
land, which drained the kingdom of Ne 

an 
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and money, and gave riſe to that rancorous 
enmity which proved ſo prejudicial to both 
nations. Though he 1s celebrated for his 
chaſtity and regular deportment, there is 
not, in the whole courſe of his reign, one 
inſtance of his liberality and munificence. 
He had great abilities, but no genius; and 
was an accompliſhed warrior, without the 


leaſt ſpark of heroiſm. Smollett. 


$ 52. Character of Epwarp II. 


It is not eaſy to imagine a man more inno- 
cent or inoffenfive than this unhappy king; 
nor a prince leſs fitted for governing that 
fierce and turbulent people ſubjected to his 
authority. He was obliged to devolve on 
others the weight of government which he 
had neither ability nor inclination to bear: 
the ſame indolence and want of penetration 
led him to make choice of miniſters and fa- 
vourites, which were not always beſt quali- 
fied for the truſt committed to them. The 
ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with his weak- 
neſs, and complaining of it, under pretence 
of attaching his miniſters, inſulted his per- 
| ſon, and invaded his authority; and the 
impatient populace, ignorant of the ſource 
of their grievances, threw all the blame 
upon the king, and increaſed the public 
diſorders by their faction and inſolence. It 
was in vain to look for protection from the 
laws, whoſe voice, always feeble in thoſe 
times, was not heard in the din of arms: 
what could not defend the king, was leſs 
able to give ſhelter to any one of his peo- 
ple; the whole machine of government 
was torn in pieces, with fury and violence; 
and men, inſtead of complaining againſt 
the manners of the age, and the form of 
their conſtitution, which required the moit 
ſteady and the moſt ſkilful hand to conduct 
them, imputed all errors to his perſon who 
had the misfortune to be intruſted with the 
reins of empire. Murdered 21 Septem- 
ber, 1327. Hume. 


$ 53. Another Character of EDwaRrd II. 


Thus periſhed Edward II. after having 
atoned by his ſufferings for all the errors of 
his conduct. He is (aid to have reſembled 
his father in the accompliſhments of his 

erſon, as well as in his countenance : but 
in other reſpects he ſeems only to have in- 
herited the defects of his character; for he 
was cruel and illiberal, without his valour 
or capacity. He had levity, indolence, and 
irreſolution, in common with other weak 
princes; but the diſtinguiſhing foible of his 
character, was that unaccountable paſſion 
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for the reigning favourites, to which he fl. 
crificed every other conſideration of polie 
and convenience, and at laſt fell a miſe. 
able victim. Smellert, 


$ 54. Character of EDWARD III. 


The Engliſh are apt to conſider with 
peculiar fondneſs the hiſtory of Edward 
the Third, and to eſteem his reign, as it 
was one of the longeſt, the moſt glorious 
alſo, which occurs in the annals of the na. 


tion. The aſcendant which they began tg 


have over France, their rival and national 
enemy, makes them caſt their eyes on this 
period with great complacency, and ſanc- 
tifles every meaſure which Edward em. 
braced for that end. But the demeſtic 
government is really more admirable 
than his foreign viQories; and England 
enjoyed, by his prudence and vigour of 
adminiſtration, a longer interval of dome. 
ſic peace and tranquillity, than ſhe had 
been bleſt with in any former period, or 
than ſhe experienced for many years after, 
He gained the affections of the great, and 
curbed their licentiouſneſs: he made them 
feel his power, without their daring, or 
even being inclined to murmur at it; hi 
affable — obliging behaviour, his muni- 
ficence and generoſity, made them ſubmit 
with pleaſure to his dominion; his valour 
and conduct made them ſucceſsful in mo 
of their enterprizes; and their unquict 
ſpirits, directed againſt a public enemy, 
had no leiſure to breed diſturbances, to 
which they were naturally ſo much inclin— 
ed, and which the fame of the govern- 
ment ſeemed ſo much to authorize. This 
was the chief benefit which reſulted from 
Edward's victories and conqueſts. Hi 
foreign wars were, in other reſpects, nei- 
ther founded in juſtice, nor directed to any 
very ſalutary purpoſe, His attempt againit 
the king of Scotland, a minor, and a bro- 
ther-in-law, and the revival of his grand- 
father's claim of ſuperiority over that 
kingdom, were both unreaſonable and 
ungenerous : and he allowed himſelf to be 
too ſoon reduced, by the glaring proſpects 
of French conqueſt, from the acquiſition 
of a point which was practicable, and 
which might really, if attained, have been 
of laſting utility to his country and to his 
ſucceſſors. But the glory of a conqueror 
is ſo dazzling to the vulgar, and the am- 
moſity of nations ſo extreme, that the fruit- 
leſs deſolation of ſo fine a part of Europe 
as France is totally diſregarded by 
us, and never conſidered as a blemilh 
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„ 4s character or conduct of this 
ef and indeed, from the unfortunate 
tate of human nature, it will commonly 
happen that 3 ſovereign of great genius, 
ſuch as Edward, who uſually finds every 
thing eaſy in the domeſtic government, 
will turn himſelf towards military enter- 
rizes, wherealone he meets oppoſition, and 
where he has full exerciſe for his induſtry 
and capacity. Died 21ſt of June, aged 
65, in de 51ſt years of his reign. Hume. 


& 55. Another Character of EDWARD III. 


Edward's conſtitution had been impaired 
by the fatigues of his youth: ſo that he 
began to feel the infirmities of old age, be- 
fore they approach the common courſe of 
nature: and now he was ſeized with a 
malignant fever, attended with eruptions, 
that ſoon put a period to his life. When his 
diſtemper became ſo violent, that no hope 
of his recovery remained, all his attend- 
ants forſook him, as a bankrupt no longer 
able to requite their ſervices. The un- 
grateful Al cE, waiting until ſhe per- 
ceived him in the agonies of death, was fo 
inhuman to ſtrip him of his rings and 
jewels, and l-ave him without one dome- 
ſic to cloſe his eyes, and do the laſt offices 
to his breathleſs corſe. In this deplorable 
condition, bereft of comfort and aſſiſtance, 
the mighty Edward lay expiring ; when a 
prieſt, not quite fo ſavage as the reſt of his 
domeſtics, approached his bed ; and, find- 
ing him ſtill breathing, begun to admi- 
niſter ſome comfort to his foul, Edward 
had not yet loſt all perception, when he 
found himſelf thus abandoned and forlorn, 
in the laſt moments of his life. He was 
Juſt able to expreſs a deep ſenſe of ſorrow 
and contrition for the errors of his con- 
duct, and died pronouncing the name of 
Jrsus. 

Such was the piteous and obſcure end of 
Edward the Third, undoubtedly one of 
the greateſt princes that ever iwayed the 
ſcepter of England; whether we reſpect 
him as a warrior, a lawgiver, a monarch, or 
a man. He poſſeſſed all the romantic ſpirit 
of Alexander; the penetration, the forti- 
tude, the poliſhed manners, of Julius; the 
libcrality, the munificence, the wiſdom l of 
Auguſtus Cæſar. He was tall, majeſtic, finely 
ſhaped, with a piercing eve, and aquiline 
Vilage. He excelled all his contemporaries 
in feats of arms, and perſonal addreſs. He 
was courteous, affable, and eloquent; of a 
free deportment, aud agreeable converſa- 
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tion; and had the art of commanding the 
affection of his ſubjects, without ſeeming 
to ſolicit popularity, The love of glory 
was certainly the predominant paſſion of 
Edward, to the gratification of which he 
did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the feelings of 
humanity, the lives of his ſubje &s, and the 
intereſts of his country. And nothing 
could have induced or enabled his peoplo 
to bear the load of taxes with which they 
were encumbered in his reign, but the 
love and admiration of his perſon, the fame 
of his victories, and the excellent laws and 
regulations which the parliament enacted 
with his advice and concurrence. 


Smollett. 


$56. Character of Ricyanr II. 


All the writers who have tranſmitted to 
us the hiſtory of Richard, compoſed their 
works during the reign of the Lancaſtrian 
princes 3 and candour requires that we 
ſhould not give entire credit to the re- 
proaches which have been thrown upon 
his memory. But after making all proper 
abatements, he ſtill appears to have been 
a weak prince, and unfit for government; 
leſs for want of natural parts and capa- 
city, than of ſolid judgment and good 
education. He was violent in his temper, 
profuſe in his expences, fond of idle ſhow 
and magnificence, devoted to favourites, 
and addicted to pleaſure ; paſſions, all 
of them, the moſt inconſiſtent with a 
prudent cxconomy, and conſequently dan- 
gerous in a limited and mixed govern- 
ment. Had he poſſeſſed the talents of 
gaining, and, ftill more, of overawing his 
great barons, he might have eſcaped all the 
misfortunes of his reign, and been allowed 
to carry much further his oppreſſions over 
his people, if he really was guilty of any, 
without their daring to rebel, or even 
murmur, againſt him. But when the 
grandees were tempted, by his want of 
prudence and rigour, to reſiſt his autho- 
rity, and execute the moſt violent enter- 
prizes upon him, he was naturally led to 
ſeek for an opportunity of retaliation ; 
Juſtice was neglected; the lives of the 
chief nobility ſacrificed ; and all theſe 
evils ſeem to have proceeded more from a 
ſettled deſign of eſtabliſhing. arbitrary 
power, than from the inſolence of victory, 
and the neceſſities of the king's ſituation. 
The manners, indeed, of the age, were the 
chief ſources of ſuch violence; laws, which 
were feebly executed in peaceable times, 
lot all their authority in public convul- 
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fions. Both parties were alike guilty ; 
or, if any difference may be remarked be- 
tween them, we ſhall find the authority of 
the crown, being more legal, was com- 
monly carried, when it prevailed, to leſs 
deſperate extremities than thoſe of ariſto- 


cracy *. Hume, 


57. Another Character of RICHARD II. 
Such was the laſt concluſion of Richard 


II. a weak, vain, frivolous, inconſtant 


prince; without weight to balance the 
ſcales of government, without diſcernment 
to chooſe a good miniſtry ; without virtue 
to oppoſe the meaſures, or advice, of evil 
counſellors, even where they happened to 
claſh with his own principles ho opinion. 
He was a dupe to flattery, a ſlave to often- 
tation, and not more apt to give up his 
reaſon to the ſuggeſtion of ſycophants, and 
vicious miniſters, than to ſacrifice thoſe 
miniſters to his ſafety. He was 1dle, pro- 
fuſe, and profſigate; and, though brave 
by ſtarts, naturally pufillanimous, and irre- 
ſolute. His pride and reſentment prompt- 
ed him to cruelty and breach of faith ; 


while his neceſſities obliged him to fleece 


his people, and degrade the dignity of his 
character and ſituation. Though we find 
none of his charities on record, all his hiſ- 
torians agree, that he excelled all his pre- 
deceſſors in ſtate hoſpitality, and fed a 
thouſand every day from his kitchen. 

' SCmollett, 


$ 58. Another Character of Ricaard II. 


Richard of Bourdeaux (ſo called from 
the place of his birth) was remark- 
ably beautiful, and handſome in his per- 
fon ; and doth not ſeem to be naturally 
defective, either in courage or underſtand- 
ing. For on ſome occaſions, particularly 
in the dangerous inſurrections of the 
crown, he acted with a degree of ſpirit 
and prudence ſuperior to his years. But 


his education was miſerably negleCted ; 


or, rather, he was intentionally corrupted 
and debauched by three ambitious uncles, 
who, being deſirous of retaining the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, encouraged him 
to ipend his time in the company of diſ- 
ſolute young people of both ſexes, in a 
continual courſe of feaſting and diſſipation. 
By this means, he contracted a taſte for 
pomp and pleaſure, and a diſlike to buſi- 


* He was ſtarved to death in priſon, or mur- 
dered, after having been dethroned, A. D. 1399, 
in the year of his age 34; of his reign 23. 
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neſs. The greateſt foible in the chard, 
of this unhappy prince was an exceſiy, 
fondneſs for, and unbounded liberality to 
his favourites, which enraged his uncle, 
particularly the duke of * and 
diſguſted ſuch of the nobility as did not 
partake of his bounty. He was an affec. 
tionate huſband, a generous maſter, and 1 
faithful friend; and if he had received 
a proper education, might have proved 3 
great and good king. Henry, 


$ 59. Character of HENRY IV, 


The great popularity which Henry en. 
joyed before he attained the crown, and 
which had ſo. much aided him in the acqui. 
ſition of it, was entirely loſt, many year; 
before the end of his reign, and he oo. 
verned the people more by terror than af. 
fection, more by his own policy than their 
ſenſe of duty and allegiance. When men 
came to reflect in cold blood on the crimes 
which led him to the throne ; and the ze. 
bellion againſt his prince; the depoſition 
of a lawful king, guilty ſometimes of op. 
preſſion, but more frequently of impru- 
dences; the excluſion of the true heir; 
the murder of his ſovereign and near re. 
lation ; theſe were ſuch enormities, az 
drew on him the hatred of his ſubjeds, 
ſanctiſied all the rebellions againſt him, 
and made the executions, though not re- 
markably ſevere, which he found neceſſary 
for the maintenance of his authority, ap- 
pear cruel as well as iniquitous to his peo- 
ple. Yet, without pretending to apolo- 
gize for theſe crimes, which muſt ever be 
held in deteſtation, it may be remarkable, 
that he was inſenſibly led into this blame- 
able conduct, by a train of incidents, which 
few men poſſeſs virtue enough to with- 
ſtand. The injuſtice with which his pre- 
deceſſor had treated him, in firſt condemn- 
ing him to baniſhment, and then deſpoiling 
him of his patrimony, made him naturally 
think of revenge, and of recovering his 
loſt rights; the headſtrong zeal of the peo- 
ple hurried him into the throne, the care 
of his own ſecurity, as well as his ambition, 
made him an uſurper ; and the ſteps have 
always been ſo few between the priſons of 


. princes and their graves, that we need not 


wonder that Richard's fate was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. All thele con- 
ſiderations made the king's ſituation, it he 
retained any ſenſe of virtue, very much to 
be lamented; and the inquietudes, with 
which he poſſeſſed his envied greatnels, 


and the remorſes by which, it is ſaid, he 
| was 
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was continually haunted, rendered him an 
object of our pity, even when ſeated upon 
the throne. But it muſt be owned, that 
his prudence, vigilance, and foreſight in 
maintaining his power, were admirable ; 
his command of temper remarkable; his 
courage, both military and political, with- 
out blemiſh : and he poſſeſſed many qua- 
lities, which fitted him for his high ſtation, 
and which rendered his uſurpation of it, 
though pernicious in after-times, rather 
ſalutary during his own reign, to the 
Engliſh nation. Hume, 
Died 1413- Aged 43. 


5 60. Another Character of HENRY IV. 


Henry IV. was of a middle ſtature, well 
proportioned, and perfect in all the exer- 

ciſes of arms and chivalry ; his counte- 
| nance was ſevere, rather than ſerene, and his 
diſpoſition ſour, ſullen, and reſerved : he 
poſſeſſed a great ſhare of courage, forti- 
tude, and penetration; was naturally im- 
perious, though he bridled his temper with 
a great deal of caution; ſuperſtitious 
though without the leaſt tincture of virtue 
and true religion; and meanly parſimo- 
nious, though juſtly cenſured for want of 
economy, and ill-judged profuſion. He 
was tame from caution, humble from fear, 
cruel from policy, and rapacious from in- 
digence. He roſe to the throne by perfidy 
and treaſon ; and eſtabliſhed his authority 
in the blood of his ſubjects, and died a pe- 
nitent for his ſins, becauſe he could no 
longer enjoy the fruit of his tranſgreſſions. 

Smollett. 


$ 61, Character of HENRY V. 


This prince poſſeſſed many eminent vir- 
. tues; and, if we give indulgence to ambi— 
tion in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar 
do, among his virtues, they were unſtained 
by any conſiderable blemiſh ; his abilities 


appeared equally in the cabinet and in the 


field: the boldneſs of his enterprizes was 
no leſs remarkable than his perſonal 
valour in conducting them. He had the 
talent of attaching his friends by affability, 
and gaining his enemies by addreſs and 
clemency. 

The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of 
his character, ftill more by that of his 
victories, were reconciled to the defects of 
his title. The French almoſt forgot he 
Was an enemy; and his care of main— 
taning juſtice in his civil adminiſtration, 
and preſerving diſcipline in his armics, 
made ſome amends to both nations for the 


7 


calamnies inſeparable from thoſe wars in 
which his ſhort reign was almoſt occupied. 
That he could forgive the earl of Marche, 
who had a better right to the throne than 
himſelf, 1s a ſure proof of his magnani- 
mity; and that the earl relied ſo on his 
friendſhip, in no leſs a proof of his eſtab- 
liſhed character for candour and ſincerity. 

There remain, in hiſtory, few inſtances 
of ſuch mutual truſt ; and ſtill fewer, where 
neither found reaſon to repent it. 

The exterior figure of this great prince, 
as well as his deportment, was engagin 
His ſtature was ſomewhat above the raid 
dle ſize; his countenance beautiful, his 
limbs genteel and ſlender, but full of vi- 
gour; and he excelled in all warlike and 
manly exerciſes. Hume. 

Died 31ſt Auguſt, 1422: in the year of 
his age 34 ; of his reign, the 10th. 


§ 62. Another Character of HENRY V. 


Henry was tall and ſlender, with a long 
neck, and engaging aſpect, and limbs of 
the moſt elegant turn. He excelled all the 
youth of that age, in agility, and the ex- 
erciſe of arms; was hardy, patient, labo- 
rious, and more capable of enduring cold, 
hunger, and fatigue, than any individual 
in his army. His valour was ſuch as no 
danger could ſtartle, and no difficulty op- 
poſe; nor was his policy inferior to his 
courage. 

He managed the diſſentions among his 
enemies with ſuch addreſs, as ſpoke him 
conſummate in the arts of the cabinet. He 
fomented their jealouſy, and converted 
their mutual reſentment, to his own ad- 
vantage. 

Henry poſſeſſed a ſelf-taught genius, 
that blazed out at once, without the aid of 
inſtruction and experience; and a fund of 
natural ſagacity, that made ample amends 
for all theſe detects. He was chaſte, tem- 
perate, moderate, and devout, {ſcrupulouſly 
juſt in his adminiſtration, and ſeverely 
exact in the diſcipline of his army; upon 
which he knew his glory and ſucceſs, 
in a great meaſure, depended, In a word, 
it muſt be owned, he was without an 
equal in the arts of war, policy, and go- 
vernment. But we cannot be ſo far daz- 
zled with his great qualities, as to over- 
look the defects in his character. His 
pride and imperious temper loſt him the 
hearts of the French nobility, and fre- 
quently fell out into outrage and abufe; 
as at the liege of Melun, when he treated 
the Marecaal Vitle d' Adam with the ut- 

molt 
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moſt 3 although that nobleman 
had given him no other offence, than that 
of coming into his preſence in plain de- 
cent apparel. mollett. 


$ 63. Hume's Account of HENRY VL. 
(for there is no regular Character of this 
rince given by this Hiſtorian) is expreſſed 

in the following Manner. 

In this manner finiſhed the reign of 
Henry VI. who, while yet in his cradle, 
had been proclaimed king both of France 
and England, and who began his life with 
the molt ſplendid 33 which any 
prince in Europe had ever enjoyed. The 
revolution was unhappy for his people, as 
it was the ſource of civil wars; but was 
almoſt entirely indifferent to Henry him- 
ſelf, who was utterly incapable of exerciſ- 
ing his authority, and who, provided he met 
perpetually with good uſage, was equally 
eaſy, as he was equally enſlaved, in the 
hands of his enemies and of his friends. 
His weakneſs, and his diſputed title, were 
the chief cauſes of his public misfortunes : 
but whether his queen and his miniſters 
were not guilty of ſome great abules of 
power, it 15 not eaſy for us, at this diſtance 
of time, to determine. There remain no 

roofs on record of any conſiderable vio- 
ation of the laws, except in the death of 
the duke of Glouceſter, which was a pri- 
vate crime, formed no precedent, and was 
but too much of a piece with the uſual fe- 
rocity and cruelty of the times. 


$ 64. SMOLLETT?s Account of the Death 
HENRY VI. with jome Striftures of 
Character, is as follows. 


This inſurreQion * in all probability haſt. 
ened the death of the unfortunate Henry, 
who was found dead in the Tower, in 
which he had been confined ſince the re- 
ſtoration of Edward. The greater part 
of hiſtorians have alledged that he was 
aſſaſſinated by the duke of Glouceſter, who 
was a prince of the moſt brutal diſpoſi- 
tion ; while ſome moderns, from an affec- 
tation of ſingularity, affirm that Henry died 
of grief and vexation. This, no doubt, 
might have been the caſe ; and it muſt be 
owned, that nothing appears in hiſtory, 
from which either Edward or Richard 
could be convicted of having contrived or 
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tion againſt the reigning monarch, He 
was of a hale conſtitution, but juſt turned of 
fifty, naturally inſenſible of affliction, and 
hackneyed in the viciſſitudes of fortune fo 
that one would not expect he ſhould hav 
died of age and infirmity, or that his life 
would have been affected by grief ariſin 
from his laſt diſaſter. His ſudden den 
was ſuſpicious, as well as the conjuncture at 
which he died, immediately after the ſup. 
preſſion of a rebellion, which ſeemed to de. 
clare that Edward would never be quiet while 
the head of the houſe of Lancaſter remained 
alive: and laſtly, the ſuſpicion is confirm. 
ed by the charaQters of the reigning king 
and his brother Richard, who were bloody, 
barbarous, and unrelenting. Very differ. 
ent was the diſpoſition of the 111-fateq 
Henry, who, without any princely virtue or 
qualification, was totally free from Cruelty 
or revenge: on the contrary, he could not, 
without reluctance, conſent to the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe malefactors who were ſacri- 
ficed to the public ſafety ; and frequently 
ſuſtained indignities of the groſſeſt nature, 
without diſcovering the leaſt mark of re. 
ſentment. He was chaſte, pious, compaſ. 
ſionate, and charitable; and ſo inoffentive, 
that the biſhop, who was his confeſſor for 
ten years, declares, that in all that time he 
had never committed any fin that re- 
quired penance or rebuke. In a word, he 
would have adorned a cloiſter, though he 
diſgraced a crown; and was rather re- 
ſpectable for thoſe vices he wanted, than 
for thoſe virtues he poſſeſſed. He founded 
the colleges of Eaton and Windſor, and 
King's College in Cambridge, for the re- 
ception of thoſe ſcholars who had begun 
their ſtudies at Eaton. 

On the morning that ſucceeded his 
death, his body was expoſed at St. Paul's 
church, m order to prevent unfavourable 
conjectures, and, next day, ſent by water 
to the abbey of Chertſey, where he was 
interred; but it was afterwards removed, 
by order of Richard III. to Windſor, and 
there buried with great funeral ſolem- 


nity. 
$& 65. Character of EDWARD IV. 
Edward IV. was a prince more ſplendid 
and ſhewy, than either prudent or virtu- 


ous ; brave, though cruel ; addicted to plea- 
ſure, though capable of activity in great 


perpetrated his murder : but, at the ſame 
time, we muſt obſerve ſome concurring cir- 
cumſtances that amount to ſtrong preſump- 
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emergencies; and leſs fitted to prevent ills 
by wiſe precautions, than to remedy them 
after they took place, by his vigour and 


enterprize. Hume. 
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as a prince of the moſt elegant 
Ef 111 A addreſs; endowed 
"ith the utmoſt fortitude, and ory ye ; 
oſſefled of uncommon ſagacity and pene- 
tration ; but, like all his anceſtors, was 
brutally cruel and vindictive, perfidious, 
lewd, perjured, and rapacious; without 
one liberal thought, without one ſentiment 
of humanity. Smollet. 


$ 67. Another Character of EDwarD IV. 
When Edward aſcended the throne, he 


and, and perhaps in Europe. His noble 
= his free Gd eaſy way, his affable 
carriage, won the hearts of all at firſt fight. 
Theſe qualities gained him eſteem and at- 
ſection, which ſtood him in great ſtead in 
ſeveral circumſtances of his lie. For ſome 
time he was exceeding liberal; but at 
length he grew covetous, not ſo much from 
his natural temper, as out of a neceſſity to 
bear the immediate expences which his plea - 
ſures ran him into. | 
Though he had a great deal of wit, an 
2 ſound judgment, he commuted, however, 
ſeveral overſights. But the crimes Ed- 
ward is moſt juſtly charged with, are his 
cruelty, perjury, and incontinence. The 
| firſt appears in the great number of princes 
and lords he put to death, on the ſcaf- 
fold, after he had taken them in battle. If 
there ever was reaſon to ſhew mercy in caſe 
of rebellion, it was at that fatal time, when 
it was almoſt impoſſible to ſtand neuter, 
and ſo difficult to chuſe the juſteſt fide be- 
tween the two houſes that were contending 
for the crown. 
= And yet we do not ſee that Edward had 
any regard to that conſideration. As for 
W Edward's incontinence, one may ſay, that 
his whole life was one continued ſcene of 
B excels that way ; he had abundance of mil- 
veeſſes, but eſpecially three, of whom he 
W aid, that one was the merrieſt, the other 
dhe wittieſt, and the other the holieſt in the 
= world, fince ſhe would not ſtir from the 
church but when he ſent for her.—What 
s moſt aſtoniſhing in the life of this prince 
is his good fortune, which ſeemed to be 
Prodigious. 
le was raiſed to the throne, after the 
boss of two battles, one by the duke his 
3 father, the other by the Earl of Warwick, 
= Who was devoted to the houſe of York. 
The head of the father was ſtill upon the 
5 walls of York, when the fon was pro- 
W claimed in London. 


| was one of the handſomeſt men in Eng- 
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Edward eſcaped, as it were, by miracle, 
out of his confinement at Middleham. He 
was reſtored to the throne, or at leaſt re- 
ccived into London, at his return from 


Holland, before he had overcome, and 


whilſt his fortune yet depended upon the 
iſſue of a battle which the Earl of War- 
wick was ready to give him. In a word, 
he was ever victorious in all the battles 
wherein he fought in perſon. Edward 
died the gth of April, in the 42d year of 
his age, after a reign of twenty-two years 
and one month. Rapin. 


§ 68. EDpWAR DV. 


Immediately after the death of the 
fourth Edward, his ſon was proclaimed 
king of England, by the name of Ed- 
ward V. though that young prince was 
but juſt turned of twelve years of age, 
never received the crown, nor exerciſed 
any function of royalty; ſo that the inter- 
val between the death of his father, and 
the uſurpation of his uncle, the Duke of 
Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. was 
properly an interregnum, during which 
the uncle took his meaſures for wreſting 
the crown from his nephew. 


& 69. Character of RICHARD III. 


Thoſe hiſtorians who favour Richard, 
for even He has met partizans among later 
writers, maintain that he was well quali- 
fied for government, had he legally ob- 
tained it; and that he committed no crimes 
but ſuch as were neceſſary to procure him 
poſſeſſion of the crown : but this is a very 
poor apology, when it is confeſſed, that he 
was ready to commit the moſt horrid crimes 
which appeared neceſiary for that purpoſe 
and it 15 certain that all his courage and 
capacity, qualities in which he really ſeems 
not to have been deficient, would never 
have made compenſation to the people, 
for the danger of the precedent, and for 
the contagious example of vice and mur- 


der, exalted upon the throne. Tbis prince 


was of imall ſtature, hump- backed, and 
had a very harſh diſagreeable viſage; ſo 
that his body was in every particular no 
leſs detormed than his mind. Hume, 


& 70. Another Character o RICHARD III. 


Such was the end“ of Richard III. the 
moſt cruel, unrelenting tyrant that ever 
ſat on the throne of England. He ſeems 
to have been an utter ſtranger to the ſofter 


* $lain at the battle of Boſworth. 
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motions of the human heart, and entirely 
deſtitute of every ſocial enjoyment. His 
ruling paſſion was ambition; for the grati- 
fication of which he trampled upon every 
law, both human and divine; but this tlurſt 
of dominion was unattended with the leaſt 
work of generoſity, or any defire of ren- 
dering himſelf agreeable to his fellow-crea- 
tures: it was the ambition of a ſavage, not 
of a prince; for he was a ſolitary king, alto- 
gether detached from the reſt of maakind, 
and incapable of that ſatisfattion which 
reſults from private friendſhip and diſin- 
tereſted ſociety. We muſt acknowledge, 
however, that after his acceſſion to the 
throne, his adminiſtration in general was 
conducted by the rules of juſtice ; that he 
enacted ſalutary laws, and eſtabliſhed wiſe 
regulations; and that, if his reign had been 
protracted, he might have proved an ex- 
cellent king to the Engliſh nation. He 
was dark, ſilent, and reſerved, and ſo much 
maſter of diſſimulation, that it was almoſt 
impoſſible to dive into his real ſentiments, 
when he wanted to conceal his deſigns. 
His ſtature was ſmall, his aſpe& cloudy, 
ſevere, and forbidding : one of his arms 
was withered, and one ſhoulder higher than 
another, from which circumſtance of de- 
2rmity he acquired the epithet of Crock- 
backed. Smellett. 


$ 71. Cbaracter HENRY VII. 


The reign of Henry VII. was in the 
main fortunate for his people at home, 
and honourable abroad. He put an end 
to the civil wars with which the nation had 
been ſo long harrafied; he maintained 
peace and order to the ftate ; he depreſſed 
the former exorbitant power of the nobi- 
lity; and, together with the friendſhip of 
ſome foreign princes, he acquired the con- 
ſideration and regard ot all. | 

He loved peace, without fearing war 
though agitated with criminal ſuſpicions of 


his ſervants and minifters, he diſcovered 


no timidity, either in the conduct of his 
affairs, or in the day of battle; and, though 
often ſevere in his puniſhments, he was 
commonly leſs actuated by revenge than 
by the maxims of policy. 

The ſervices which he rendered his 
people, were derived from his views of 
private intereit, rather than the motives 
of public ſpirit; and where he deviated 
from ſelfiſh regards, it was unknown to 


himſelf, and ever from malignant preju- 


gices, or the mean projects of avarice 
not from the ſallies of paſſion, or allure- 
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ments of pleaſure ; ſtill leſs from the be 
nign motives of friendſhip and penerg;. 

His capacity was excellent, x — 
what contracted by the narrowneſ; of his 
heart; he poſſeſſed inſinuation and addreſ- 
but never employed theſe talents excey 
ſome great point of intereſt was to be gain. 
ed; and while he neglected to concilizs 
the affections of his people, he often fe) 
the danger of reſting Nis authority on cher 
fear and reverence alone. He was always 
extremely attentive to his affairs; hy 
poſſeſſed not the faculty of ſeeing far into 
tuturity ; and was more expert at promot. 
ing a remedy for his miſtakes, than judi. 
cious in avoiding them. Avarice was on 
the whole his ruling paſſion; and he re. 
mained an inſtance almoſt ſingular, of 2 
man way} in a high ſtation, and poſſeſſed 
of talents for great affairs, in whom that 
paſſion predominated above ambition. Even 
among private perſons, avarice is nothiug 
but a ſpecies of ambition, and is chiefly 
incited by the proſpect of that regard, dil. 
tinction, and conſideration, which attend; 
on riches. 

Died April 12th, 1509, aged 52, har. 
ing reigned 23 years, Hume, 


$ 72. Another Character of HENRY VII. 


Henry was tall, ſtraight, and well-thaped, 
though ſlender; of a grave aſpect, and ſa- 
turnine complexion ; auſtere in his dress, 
and reſerved in converſation, except when 
he had a favourite point to carry ; and then 
he would fawn, flatter, and practiſe all the 
arts of inſinuation. He inherited a natural 
fund of ſagacity, which was improved by 
ſtudy and experience; nor was he deficient 
in perſonal bravery and political courage, 
He was cool, cloſe, cunning, dark, diitruli- 
tul, and deſigning; and of all the princes 
who had fat on the Englith throne, the 
moſt ſordid, ſelfiſn, and ignorant. He pot: 
ſeſſed, in a peculiar manner, the art of 
turning all his domeſtic traubles, and all us 
foreign diſputes, to his own advantage: 
hence he acquired the appellation of the 
Engliſh Solomon; and all the powers of 
the continent courted his alliance, on ac. 
count of his wealth, wiſdom, and uninter- 
rupted proſperity. 

The nobility he excluded entirely from 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, and 
employed clergymen and lawyers, who, 4 
they had no intereſt in the nation, and 
depended entirely upon his favour, wel? 
more obſequious to his will, and ready t0 


concur in all his arbitrary meaſures. 3 
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the ſame time, it muſt be owned, he was 
a wiſe legiſlator ; chaſte, temperate, and 
aſiduous in the exerciſe of religious duties 
decent in his deportment, and exact in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, when his private 
intereſt was not concerned; though he fre- 
quently uſed religion and juſtice as cloaks 
for perfidy and oppreſſion. His ſoul was 
continually actuated by two ruling paſſions, 
equally baſe and unkingly, namely, the 
fear or loſing his crown, and the deſire of 
amaſing riches : and theſe motives influ- 
enced his whole conduct. Nevertheleſs, 
hi- apprehenſion and avarice redounded, 
on the whole, to the advantage of the na- 
tion, The firſt induced him to depreſs 
the nobility, and abolith the feudal tenures, 
which rendered them equally formidable 
to the prince and people ; and his avarice 
prompted him to encourage induſtry and 
trade, becauſe it improved his cuſtoms, 
and enriched his ſubjects, whom he could 
afterwards pillage at diſcretion. 
Smollett. 


6 73. Character of HENRY VIII. 


It is difficult to give a juſt ſummary of this 
prince's qualities; he was ſo different from 
himſelf in different parts of his reign, that, 
as 1s well remarked by Lord Herbert, his 
kiſtory is his belt character and deſcription, 
The abſolute and uncontrouled authority 
which he maintained at home, and the re- 
gard he obtained among forcign nations, 
are circumſtances which entitle him to the 
appellation of a great prince ; while his 
tyranny and cruelty ſeem to exclude him 
trom the character of a good one. 

He poſſeſſed, indeed, great vigour of 
mind, which qualified him for exerciſing 
dominion over men ; courage, intrepidity, 
vigilance, inflexibility; and though theſe 
qualities lay not always under the guidance 
ot a regular and ſolid judgment, they were 
accompanied with good parts, and an ex- 
tenſive capacity; and every one dreaded a 
conteit with a man who was never known 
to yield, or to forgive; and who, in every 
controverſy, was determined to ruin him- 


ſelf, or his antagoniſt. 


A catalogue of his vices would compre- 
hend many of the worſt qualities incident 
to human nature. Violence, cruelty, pro- 
faſion, rapacity, injuſtice, obſtinacy, arro- 
gance, bigotry, preſumption, caprice ; but 
neither was he ſubject to all theſe vices in 
the moſt extreme degree, nor was he at 


mtervals altogether devoid of virtues. He 


Was üncere, open, gallant, liberal, and ca- 


pable at leaſt of a temporary friendſhip 
and artachment. In this reſpect he was 
unfortunate, that the incidents of his times 
ſerved to diſplay his faults m their full 
light; the treatment he met with from the 
court of Rome provoked him to violence; 
the danger of a revolt from his ſuperſti- 
tious ſubje&s ſeemed to require the moſt 
extreme ſeverity. But it mult at the ſame 
time be acknowledged, that his fituation 
tended to throw an additional luſtre on 
what was great and magnanimous in his 
character. 

Tne emulation between the Emperor 
and the French King rendered his alliance, 
notwithſtanding his impolitic conduct, of 
great importance to Europe. The exten- 
five powers of Jus prerogative, and the 
ſubmiſiion, not to ſay flavith diſpoſition of 
his parliament, made it more eaſy for him 
to aſſume and maintain that entire domi- 
nion, by which his reign is ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed in Engliſh hiſtory, 

It mey ſeem a little extraordinary, that 
notwithſtanding his cruelty, his extortion, 
his violence, his arbitrary adminiſtration, 
this prince not only acquired the regard of 
his ſubjects, but never was the object of 
their hatred ; he ſeems even, in ſome de- 
gree, to have poſſeſſed their love and 
affection. His exterior qualities were ad- 
vantageous, and fit to captivate the multi- 
tude ; his magmificence, and perſonal bra- 


very, rendered him illuſtrious to vulgar 


eyes; and it may be ſaid with truth, that 
the Engliſh in that age were io thoroughly 


ſubdued, that, like eaſtern flaves, they 


were inclined to admire even thoſe acts of 
violence and tyranny, which were exer- 
ciſed over themſelves, and at their own 
expence. 

Died January 28, 1547, anno ætatis 57. 
regni 37. Hume. 


& 74. Another Character of Hengy VIII. 


Henry VIII. before he became corpu- 
lent, was a prince of a goodly perſonage, 
and commanding aſpect, rather imperious 
than digniſicd. He excelled in all the 
exerciſes of youth, and poſſeſſed a gocd 
underſtanding, which was vet much im- 
proved by the nature of his education. 
Inſtead ot learning that philoſophy which 
opens the mind, and extends the qualities 
of the heart, he was confined to the ſtudy 


of gloomy and ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, 


which ſerved to cramp his ideas, and per- 
vert the faculty of reaſon, qualifying him 
for the diſputant of a cloiſter, rather than 
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the lawgiver of a people, In the firſt years 
of his reign, his pride and vanity ſeemed 
to domineer over all his other paſſions; 
though from the beginning he was impe- 
tuous, headſtrong, impatient of +0867 3H 
tion and advice. He was raſh, arrogant, 
prodigal, vain-glorious, pedantic, and ſu- 
perſtitious. He delighted in pomp and 

ageantry, the baubles of a weak mind. 
His paſſions, ſoothed by adulation, rejected 
all reſtraint; and as he was an utter ſtran- 


ger to the finer feelings of the foul, he 


gratified them at the expence of juſtice 
and humanity, without remorſe or com- 
punction. 

He wreſted the ſupremacy from the 
biſhop of Rome, partly on conſcientious 
motives, and partly from reaſons of ſtate 
and conveniency. He ſuppreſſed the mo- 
raſteries, in order to ſupply his extrava- 
gance with their ſpoils ; but he would not 
have made thoſe acquiſitions, had they not 
been productive of advantage to his nobi- 
lity, and agreeable to the nation in gene- 
ral. He was frequently at war ; but the 


greateſt conqueſt he obtained was over his 


own parliament and people. — Religious 
diſputes had divided them into two fac- 
tions. As he had it in his power to make 
either ſcale preponderate, each courted his 
favour with the moſt obſequious ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and, in trimming the balance, he kept 
them both in fubjection. In accuſtoming 
them to theſe abject compliances, they de- 
generated into ilaves, and he from their 
proſt:tution acquired the moſt deſpotic au- 


thority. He became rapacious, arbitrary, 


froward, fretful, and ſo cruel that he ſcem- 
ed to delight in the blood of his ſubjects. 
He never ſeemed to betray the leaſt 
ſymptoms of tenderneſs in his diſpoſition 
and, as we already obſerved, his kindneſs 
to Cranmer was an inconſiſtence in his 
character. He ſeemed to hve in defiance 
of cenſure, whether eccleſiaſtical cr fecu- 
lar; he died in apprehenſion of futurity ; 
and was buried at Windſor, with idle pro- 
ceſſions and childiſh pageantry, which in 
thoſe days paſted for real taſte and magni- 
hcence. Smollett. 


§ 75. Charader of Epwarp VI. 


Thus died Edward VI. in the ſixteenth 
year of his age. He was counted the 
wonder of his time; he was not onl 
learned in the tongues and the liberal ſci- 
ences, but he knew well the ſtate of his 
kingdom. He kept a table-book, in 


which he had written the characters of all 


the eminent men of the nation: he ſtudi,4 


fortification, and underſtood the mint well, 


He knew the harbours in all his domi. 
nions, with the depth of the water, any 
way of coming into them. He underſtocd 
foreign affairs ſo well, that the ambagg. 
dors who were ſent into England, publih. 
ed very extraordinary things of him in 
all the courts of Europe. He had great 
quickneſs of apprehenſion ; but, being dif. 
truſtful of his memory, he took notes of 
every thing he heard (that was conſider. 
able) in Greek characters, that thoſe about 
him might not underſtand what he vrt, 
which he afterwards copied out fair in the 
journal that he kept. His virtues were 
wonderful: when he was made to believe 
that his uncle was guilty of conſpiring the 
death of the other counſellors, he upon 
that abandoned him. 

Barnaby Fitz Patrick was his favourite; 
and when he ſent him to travel, he writ 
oft to him to keep good company, to avoid 
exceſs and luxury; and to improve himſelf 
in thoſe things that might render him ca- 
pable of employment at his return. He 
was afterwards made Lord of Upper O. 
ſory in Ireland, by Queen Elizabeth, and 
did anſwer the hopes this excellent king 
had of him. He was very merciful in Jus 
nature, which appeared in his unwilling. 
neſs to ſign the warrant for burning the 
maid of Kent. He took great care to have 
his debts well paid, reckoning that a prince 
who breaks his faith, and loſes his credit, 
has thrown up that which he can never re- 
cover, and made himſelf liable to perpctul 
diſtruſt, and extreme contempt. tic cock 
{ſpecial care of the petitions that were given 
him by poor and oppreſt people. But us 
great zeal for religion crowned all the 
reſt—it was not an angry heat about i 
that actuated him, but it was a true tender- 
neſs of conſcience, founded on the love 0 
God and his neighbour. Theſe extraordi- 
nary qualities, 2 off with great ſweetneß 
and aſtability, made him univerſally be. 
loved by his people. Burgi. 


§ 76. Auther Character of EpwarD V . 
All the Engliſh hiſtorians dwell with 


pleaſure on the excellencies of this young 
prince, whom the flattering promiſes of 
hope, joined to many real virtues, had 
made an object of the moſt tender affec. 
tions of the public. He poſſeſſed mildnet 
of diſpoſition, application to ſtudy and 
buſineſs, a capacity to learn and judge 
and an attachment to equity and nul 
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He ſeems only to have contracted, from 
his education, and from the age in which 
he lived, too much of a narrow prepoſſeſ- 
ſion in matters of religion, which made 
him incline ſomewhat to bigotry and per- 
ſecution. But as the bigotry of Proteſt- 
ants, leſs governed by prieſts, hes under 
more reſtraints than that of Catholics, the 
effects of this malignant quality were the 
leſs to be apprehended, if a longer life had 
been granted to young Edward. Hume. 


$ 77. Another Character of Enward VI. 


Edward is celebrated by hiitorians for 
the beauty of his perſon, the ſweetneſs of 
his diſpoſition, and the extent of his know- 
ledge. By that time he had attained his 
ſixteenth year, he underſtood the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spaniſh lan- 
guages; he was verſed in the ſciences of 
logic, muſic, natural philoſophy, and matter 
of all theological diiputes; inſomuch that 
the famous Cardanus, in his return from 
Scotland, viſiting the Engliſh court, was 
aſtoniſhed at the progreſs he had made in 
learning; and afterwards extolled him in 
his works as a prodigy of nature. Not- 
withſtanding theſe encomiums, he ſeems to 
have had an ingredient of bigotry in his 
diſpoſition, that would have rendered him 
very troubleſome to thoſe of tender con- 
ſciences, who might have happened to dif- 
fer with him in religious principles; nor 
can we reconcile either to his boaſted hu- 
manity or penetration, his conſenting to the 
death of his uncle, who had ferved him 
faichfully; unleſs we ſuppole he wanted 
reſolution to withitand che importunities of 
his miniſters, and was deficient in that vi- 
gour of mind, which often exiſts indepen- 
dent of learning and culture. Smellett, 


$ 78. Charader of Mary. 


It 1s not neceſſary to employ many 
words in drawing the character of this 
princeſs. She poſſeſſed few qualities either 
eſtimable or amiable, and her perſon was 
as little engaging as her behaviour and 
addreſs. Obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, cru- 


elty, malignity, revenge, and tyranny ; 


every circumſtance of her character took 
a tinfture from her bad temper and nar- 
row underſtanding. And amidit that com- 
plication of vices which entered into her 
compoſition, we ſhall ſcarcely find any 


BS virtue but ſincerity; a quality which ſhe 


ſeems to have maintained throughout her 
whole life, except in the beginning of her 
reign, when the neceſſity of her affairs 


obliged her to make ſome promiſes to the 
Proteſtants, which ſhe certainly never in- 
tended to perform. But in theſe caſes a 
weak bigoted woman, under the govern- 
ment of prieſts, eaſily finds caſuiſtry ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify to herſelf the violation of 
an engagement. She appears, as well as 
her father, to have been ſuſceptible of ſome 
attachment of friendſhip; and that without 
caprice and inconſtancy, which were ſo re- 
markable in the conduct of that monarch. 
To which. we may add, that in many cir- 
cumſtances of her lite, the gave indications 
of reſolution and vigour of mind; a qua- 
lity which ſeems to have been inherent in 
her family. 


Died Nov. 7, A. D. 1558. Hume, 


$ 79. AMAncther Character of Mary. 


Wie have already obſerved, that the cha- 
ractcriiics of Mary were bigotry and re- 
enge: we ſhall only add, that ſhe was 
proud, imperious, froward, avaricious, and 
Wolly deſtitute of every agreeable quali- 
cation. Smollott. 


& 80. Character of ELIZABETH. 


Elizabeth had a great deal of wit, and 
was naturally of a found and ſolid judg- 
ment. This was viſible by her whole 
management, from one end of her reign 
to the other. Nothing ſhews her capacity 
more, than her addreis in ſurmounting all 
the difliculties and troubles created by her 
enemies, eſpecially when it is conſidered 
who theſe enemies were; perſons the moſt 
powerful, the molt artful, the molt ſubtile, 
and the leaſt ſcrupulous in Europe. The 
following are the maxims which ſhe laid 
down tor the rule and meaſures of her 
whole conduct, and from which the never 
ſwerved: „To make herſelf beloved by 
« her people: To be frugal of her trea- 
« ſure: To keep up diſſenſion amongſt 
& her neighbours.”? 

Her enemies pretend that her abilities 
conſiſted wholly in overſtrained diſſimula- 
tion, and a profound hypocriſy, In a 
word, they ſay the was a perfect come- 
dian. For my part, I don't deny that the 
made great uſe of diſſimulation, as well 
with regard to the courts of France and 
Spain, as to the queen of Scotland and the 
Scots. I am allo perſuaded that, being 
as much concerned to gain the love and 
eſteem of her ſubjects, ſhe affected to ſpeak 
trequently, and with exaggeration, of her 
tender affection for them. And that the 


had a mind to make it believed that ſhe 
3 did 
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did ſome things from an exceſſive love to 
her people, which ſhe was led to more by 
her own intereſt, 

Avarice is another failing which her 
own friends reproach her with. I will not 


deny that ſhe was too paciimonious, and 


upon ſome occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to the 
maxims ſhe had laid down, not to be at any 
expence but what was abſolutely neceſſary. 
However in general I maintain, that if her 
circumitances did not require her to be 
covetous, at leaſt they required that ſhe 
ſhould not part with her monev but with 

reat caution, both in order to preſerve 
the affection of her people, and to keep 
herſelf always in a condition to withſtand 
her enemies. 

She is accuſed alſo of not being ſo 
chaſte, as ſhe affected to appear. Nay, 
ſome pretend that there are now in Eng- 
land, the deſcendants of a daughter ſhe 
had by the Earl of Leiceſter; but as 
hitherto nobody has undertaken to pro- 
duce any proofs of this accuſation, one 
may ſafely reckon it among the flanders 
winch they endeavoured to ſtain her repu- 
tation with, both in her life-time and after 
her deceale. 

It 15 not ſo eaſy to juſtify her concerning 
the death of the queen of Scots. Here it 
muſt be owned ſhe ſacrificed equity, juſtice, 
and it may be her own conſcience, to her 
ſafety. If Mary was guilty of the mur- 
der of her huſband, as there is ground to 
believe, it was not Elizabeth's buſincſs to 

uniſh her for it. And truly it was not 
Ke” thas ſhe took away her life; but ſhe 
made uſe of that pretence to detain her 
in priſon, under the deceitful colour of 
making her innocence appear. On this 
occaſion her diſſimulation was blame- wor- 
thy. This firſt piece of injuſtice, drew 
her in afterwards to uſe a world of artful 
devices to get a pretence to render Mary's 
1mpriſonment perpetual. From hence aroſe 


in the end, the neceſſity of putting her to 


death on the ſcaffold. This doubtleſs is 
Elizabeth's great blemiſh, which manifeſtly 
proves to what depree ſhe carried the fear 
of loſing a crown. 'T'his continual fear and 
uneaſineſs ſhe was under on that account, 
is what characteriſes her reign, becauſe it 
was the main ſpring of almoſt all her 
actions, The beſt thing that can be ſaid 
in Elizabeth's behalf is, that the queen of 
Scots and her friends had brought matters 
to ſuch a pals, that one of the two queens 
muſt perith, and it was natural that the 
weakeſt ſhould tall. 1 don't believe any 
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body ever queſtioned her being a t 
Proteſtant. But, as it was her interest ,, 
be ſo, ſome have taken occaſion to doch 
whether the zeal ſhe expreſſed for her g. 
ligion, was the effect of her 5 Or 
policy. All that can be ſaid is, that {; 
happened ſometimes to prefer her tempel 
concerns, before thoſe of religion, 7, 
ſum up in two words what may ſerve 1, 
form Elizabeth's character, 1 ſhall 2d 
ſhe was a good and illuſtrious queen, with 
many virtues and noble qualities, and fax 
faults, But what ought above all thing, 
to make her memory precious is, that 4, 
cauſed the Engliſh to enjoy a ſtate of fe. 
city unknown to their anceſtors, vn; 
moſt part of the kings, her predeceſ:«, 

Died March 24, 1603, aged 70, harz 
reigned 44 years, 4 months, and 3 days, 

Kabty, 


{ 


& $1. Another Character of ELIZABU ty, 


There are few great perſonages in lil. 
tory who have been more expoicd to d 
calumny of enemies, and the adulation cf 
friends, than queen Elizabeth; and yu 
there is ſcaree any whote reputation 1; 
been more certainly determined, by tie 
unanimous conſent of poſterity. "The un. 
uſual length of her adminiſtration, and tus 
ſtrong features of her character, were avs 
to overcome all prejudices; and obliging 
her detractors to abate much of their in- 
vectives, and her admirers ſomewhat their 
panegyricks, have at laſt, in ſpite of pol. 
tical factions, and, what is more, of reli 
gious animoſities, produced an untern 
judgment with regard to her conduc, 
Her vigour, her conſtancy, her magnat. 
mity, her penetration, and Vigilance, at 
allowed to merit the higheſt praiſe, and 
appear not to have been ſurpaſſed by a. 
perſon who ever filled a throne. A condud 
leſs vigorous, leſs imperious ; more tincere, 
more indulgent to her people, would have 
been requilite to form a perfect cluractet, 
By the force of her mind, ſhe controut 
all her more active and ſtronger qualities 
and prevented them from running u 
exceſs. Her heroiſm was exempt tom al 
temerity, her frugality from avarice, het 
friendſhip from partiality, her active ipint 
from turbulency and a vain ambition. d 
guarded not herſelf with 2 care, kn 
equal ſucceſs from leſſer infirm:cs; de 
rivalſhip of beauty, the deſire ot admin, 
tion, the jealouſy of love, and the {allies d 
anger. 

Her ſingular talents for goverom® 


were 
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L woe were founded equally on her temper and 
ref tg on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
Coubt command of herſelf, ſhe obtained an un- 
er re. controuled aſcendant over her people; and 
16n g- while ſhe merited all their eſteem by her 
At the real virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their affection 
"oral by her pretended ones. Few ſovereigns of 
By, England ſucceeded to the throne in more 
Ve ty dificult circumſtances ; and none ever con- 
U 2d ducted the government with ſuch uniſorm 
With ſucceſs and felicity. Though unacquainted 
d fon with the practice of tolcration, the true 
things ſecret for managing religious factions, ſhe 
at He preſerved her people, by her ſuperior 
f fel. | prudence, from thoſe contuſions in which 
under theological controverſy had involved all 


ors, the neighbouring nations: and though her 
enemies were the moſt powerful princes in 
Europe, the moſt active, the moſt enter- 


25. | prizing, the leaſt {crupulous, ſhe was able 
by her vigour to make deep impreilions on 

T' Þye . — . 

En. their ſtate; her own greatneis mean while 

n lil. untouched and unimpaired. 

0 the The wife miniſters and brave warriors, 


who flouriſhed during her reign, thare the 
raiſe of her ſucceſs; but initead of leſſen- 
ing the applauſe due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed all of 


them their advancement to her cheice, they 
d tlic were ſupported by her conſtancy ; and with 
able all their ability they were never able to 


acquire any undue aſcendant over her. In 
her family, in her court, in her kingdom, 


their ſhe remained equally mittreſs. "The force 
pol of the tender paſſions was great over her, 
reli but the force of her mind was ſtill ſuperior ; 
form and the combat which her victory viſibly 
dud coſt her, ſerves only to difplay the firmnets 


of her reſolution, and the loftineſs of her 
ambitious ſentiments, 

The fame of this princeſs, though it has 
ſurmounted the prejudices both of faction 
and bigotry, yet lies ſtill expoſed to ano- 
ther prejudice which is more durable, be- 
cauſe more natural, and which, according 
to the different views in which we ſurvey 
her, is capable either of exalting beyond 
meature, or diminiſhing the luſtre of her 
character. This prejudice is founded in 
conſideration of her ſex. When we con- 
template her as a woman, we are apt to be 
ſtruck with the higheſt admiration of her 
great qualities and extenſive capacity; but 
we are apt alfo to require ſome more ſoft- 
nets of diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity of 
temper, ſome of thoſe amiable wealkneſſes 
by which her ſex is dillinguiſhed, But the 
true method of eſtimating her inerit is, to 
lay aſide all thoſe confiderations, and con- 
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ſider her merely as a rational being, placed 
in authority, and entruſted with the go- 
vernment of mankind. We may find it 
difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as a 
wite, or a miſtreſs; but her qualities as a 
ſovereign, though with ſome conſiderable 
exceptions, are the object of undiſputed 
applauſe and approbation, | 
* * * 


* 6: 
* * * * - 
thus left unfiniſhed by Hume, 


§ 82. Another Character of ELIZABETH, 


Elizabeth, in her perſon, was maſculine, 
tall, ſtraight, and ſtrong-limbed, with an 
high round forehead, brown eyes, fair 
complexion, fine white teeth, and yellow 
hair; ſhe danced with great agility ; her 
voice was ſtrong and thrill ; the underſtood 
muſic, and played upon ſeveral inſtruments. 
She poſleiled an excellent memory, and 
underſtood the dead and hving languages, 
and made good proficiency in the ſciences, 
and was well read in hiſtory. Her con- 
verſation was ſprightly and agreeable, her 
judgment ſolid, her apprehenſion acute, 
her application indefatigable, and her cou- 
rage invincible. She was the great bul- 
wark of the Proteſtant religion; ſhe was 
highly commendable for her general re- 

ard to the impartial adminiſtration of 
Juſtice; and even for her rigid economy, 
which ſaved the public money, and evinced 
that love for her people which ſhe fo 
warmly profeſſed. Yet the deviated from 
juſtice in ſome inſtances when her intereſt 
and paſſions were concerned; and, not- 
withitanding all her great qualities, we 
cannot deny ſhe was vain, proud, 1mpert- 
ous, and in ſome caſes cruel: her predo- 
minant paſion was jealouſy and avarice 
though ihe was alſo ſubject to ſuch violent 
guſts of anger as overwhelmed all regard 
to the dignity of her ſtation, and even 
hurried her beyond the common bounds of 
decency. She was wiſe and ſteady in her 
principles of government, and above all 
princes fortunate in a miniſtry. 

Smoellett. 


& 83. Charader of James I. 


James was of a middle ſtature, of a fine 
complexion, and a ſoft ſkin; his perion 
plump, but not corpulent, his eyes large 
and rolling, his beard thin, his tongue tua 
big for his mouth, his countenance dif- 
agrecable, his air awkward, and his gait 
remarkably ungraceful, from a wealkneſs 
in his knees that prevented his walking 
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without aſſiſtance; he was tolerably tem- 
perate in his diet, but drank of little elſe 
than rich and ftrong wines. His character, 
from the variety of groteſque qualities that 
compoſe it, is not eaſy to be delineated. 
The virtues he poſſefled were ſo loaded 
with a greater proportion of their neigh- 
bouring vices, that they exhibit no lights, 
to ſet off the dark ſhades ; his principles of 
generoſity were tainted by ſuch a childiſh 
profuſion, that they left him without means 
of paying his juſt obligations, and ſubjected 
him to the neceſſity of attempting irregu- 


lar, illegal, and unjuſt methods of acquiring 


money. His friendſhip, not to give it the 
name of vice, was directed by > puerile a 
fancy, and ſo abſurd a caprice, that the ob- 
jects of it were contemptible, and its con- 
ſequences attended with ſuch an unmerited 
profuſion of favours, that it was perhaps 
the moſt exceptionable quality of any he 
poſſeſſed. His diſtinctions were formed on 

rinciples of ſelfiſhneſs ; he valued no per- 
on for any endowments that could not be 
made ſubſervient to his pleaſures or his in- 
tereſt; and thus he rarely advanced any 
man of real worth and preferment. His 
familiar converſation, both in writing and 
in ſpeaking, was ſtuffed with vulgar and in- 
decent phraſes. Though proud and arro- 
gant in his temper, and full of the impor- 
tance of his ſtation, he deſcended to buf- 
foonry, and ſuffered his favourites to addreſs 


| him in the moſt diſreſpectful terms of groſs 


familiarity. 

Himſelf affected a ſententious wit, but 
roſe no higher in thoſe attempts than to 
quaint, and often ſtale conceits. His edu- 
cation had been a more learned one than is 
commonly beſtowed on princes; this, from 
the conceit it gave him, turned out a very 
diſadvantageous circumſtance, by contract- 
ing his opinions to his own narrow views; 
his pretences to a conſummate knowledge 
in divinity, politics, and the art of govern- 
ang, expoſe him to a high degree of ridi- 
cule; his conduct ſhewing him more than 
commonly deficient in all theſe points, His 
romantic idea of the natural rights of prin- 
ces, cauſed him publicly to avow preten- 
ſions that impreſſed into the minds of the 
people an incurable jealouſy ; this, with an 
affectation of a profound ſkill in the art of 
diſſembling, or kingcraft, as he termed it, 
rendered him the object of fear and diſ- 
truſt; when at the ſame time he was him- 
ſelf the only dupe to an impertinent uſeleſs 
hypocriſy. | 

If the laws and conſtitution of England 


received no prejudice from his governme,, 

it was owing to his want of ability to effeg 

a change ſuitable to the purpoſe of an ar. 

bitrary ſway. Stained with theſe vices, and 

ſullied with theſe weakneſſes, if he is even 

exempt from our hatred, the exemption 

muſt ariſe from motives of contempt. De. 

picable as he appears through his own 

Britannic government, his behaviour when 

king of Scotland was in many points un. 

exceptionable ; bat, intoxicated with the 

power he received over a people whoje 
privileges were but {cebly eſtabliſhed, and 
who had been long ſubjected to civil and 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny, he at once flung of 
that moderation that hid his deformities 
from the common eye. It is alledged that 
the corruption he met with 1n the court of 
England, and the time-ſerving genius of 
the Engliſh noblemen, were the great means 
that debauched him from his circumipet 
conduct. Among the forwardelt of the 
worthleſs tribe was Cecil, afterwards Earl 
of Saliſbury, who told him on his coming 
to the crown, that he {ſhould find his Eng- 
liſh ſubje&s like aſſes, on whom he migut 
lay any burden, and ſhould need ncither 
bit nor bridle, but their aſſes ears. Died 
March 27, A. D. 1625. Aged 59. 


) 
Macauler. 


& 84. Another Character of ]at12s. 

James was in his ſtature of tie middle 
ſize, inclining to corpulency; his forchead 
was iigh, his beard ſcanty, and his aipect 
mean; his eyes, Which were weak and lan- 
guid, he rolled about inceilantiy, us it in 
queſt of novelty ; his tongue was fo large, 
that in ſpeaking or drinking. he beſlabbered 
the by- anders; his knees were 10 weak a: 
to bend under the weight of his body; lus 
addreſs was awkward, and his appearance 
ſlovenly. There was nothing dignified 
either in the compoſition of his mand er 
perſon. We have in the courſe of his 
reign exhibited repeated inftances of his 
ridiculous vanity, prejudices, profuſion, fol- 
ly, and littleneſs of ſoul. All that we can 
add in his favour 1s, that he was averſe to 
cruelty and injuſtice; very little addicted 
to exceſs, temperate in his meals, kind to 
his ſervants, and even deſirous of acquiring 
the love of his ſubjects, by granting that 
as a favour, which they claimed as a pri- 
vilege. His reign, though ignoble to him- 
ſelf, was happy to his people. They were 
enriched by commerce, which no war in- 
terrupted. They felt no ſevere impoli- 


tions; and the commons made conſiderable 
progrels 
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reſs in aſcertaining the liberties of the 


prog Smollett. 


nation. 
& 85. Another Character of JAMES. 


No prince, ſo little enterprizing and ſo 
inoffenſive, was ever ſo much expoſed to 
the oppoſite extremes of calumny and flat- 
tery, of ſatire and panegyric. And the 
factions which began in his time, being ſtill 
continued, have made his character be as 
much diſputed to this day, as 15 commonly 
that of princes who are our contemporaries, 
Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned, 
he was poſſeſſed of; but not one of them 
pure, or free from the contagion of the 
neighbouring vices. His generoſity bor- 
dered on profuſion, his learning on pe- 
dantry, his pacific diſpoſition on pufillani- 
mitv, his wildom on cunning, his friend- 
mig on light fancy, and boyiſh fondneſs. 
While he imagined that he was only main- 
taining his own authority, he may perhaps 
be ſuipected in ſome of his actions, and 
ſtill mcre of his pretenſions, to have en- 
croached on the liberties of his people. 
While he endeavoured, by an exact neu- 
trality, to acquire the good will of all his 
neighbours, he was able to preſerve fully 
the eſteem and regard of none. His ca- 

acity was conſiderable, but fitter to diſ- 
courſe on general maxims than to conduct 
any intricate buincis, 

His intentions were juſt, but more 
adapted to the conduct of private life, than 
to the government cf kingdoms. Awk- 
ward in his perſon, and ungainly in his man- 
ners, he was ill qualificd to command re- 
ſpect: partial and undiſcerning in his af- 
fections, he was little fitted to acquire ge- 
neral love. Of a feeble temper more taan 
of a frugal judgment; expoſed to Gur ri- 
dicule from his vanity, but exempt from 
our hatred by his freedom from pride and 
And upon the whole 1t may 
be pronounced of his character, that all his 
qualities were ſullied with weakneſs, and 
Political cou- 
rage he was certainly devoid of ; and from 
thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong pre- 
Judice which prevails againſt his perional 
bravery : an inference, however, which 
mult be owned, from general experience, 
to be extremely fallacious. Hume. 


{$ 86. Another Character of JAMES. 


The principal thing which is made to 
ſerve for matter for king James's pane- 
8YIIC, is the conſtant peace he cauſed his 
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ſubjects to enjoy. This cannot be ſaid to 
be the effect of chance, ſince it clearly ap- 
pears, it was his ſole, or at leaſt his chief 
aim in the whole courſe of his adminiſtra- 
tion. Nothing, ſay his friends, is more 
worthy a great king than ſuch a deſign. 


But the ſame deſign loſes all its merit, if 


the prince diſcovers by his conduct, that 


he preſerves peace only out of fear, care- 


leſſneſs, exceſſive love of eaſe and repoſe; 
and kin ede whole behaviour ſhews 
he ated from theſe motives, though he co- 
loured it with the pretence of his affeQion 
for the people. 

His liberality, which ſome praiſe him 
for, is exclaimed againſt by others as pro- 
digality. Theſe lait pretend he gave with- 
out meaſure and diſcretion, without any 
regard to his own wants, or the merit 
of thoſe whom he heaped his favours 
upon, | 

As to his manners, writers are no leſs 
divided : ſome will have him to be looked 
on as a very wiſe and virtuous prince; 
whilit others ſpeak of him as a prince of 
a diſſolute life, given to drinking, and a 
great {wearer in common converſation, eſ- 
pecially when in a paſſion. He is likewiſe 


taxed with diſſolving the Earl of Eſſex's 


marriage, the pardoning the Earl and 
Counteſs of Somerſet, the death of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and the confidence where- 
with in full parliament he called God to 
witneſs, that he never had any thoughts of 
giving the Papiits a toleration, which he 
could not atirm but by means of ſome 
mental reſervation. 

But whatever may be ſaid for or againſt 


James's perſon, it is certain England ne- 


ver flouriſhed leſs than in his reign; the 
Engliſh ſaw themſelves expoſed to the in- 
ſults and jeſts of other nations, and all the 
world in general threw the blame on the 
King. Rapin. 


& 87. Character of CHARLES I. 


Such was the unworthy and unexampled 
fate of Charles I. king of England, who 
tell a ſacrifice to the moſt atrocious inſo- 
lence of treaſon, in the forty-ninth year of 
his age, and m the twenty-fourth of his 
reign, He was a prince of a middling ſta- 
ture, robuſt, and weli proportioned. His 
hair was of a dark colour, his forehead 
high, his complexion pale, his viſage long, 
and his aſpect melancholy. He excelled 
in riding, and other manly exerciſes ; he 
inherited a good underſtanding from na- 

ture, 
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ture, and had cultivated it with great aſſi- 
duity. His perception was clear and acute, 
his judgment folid and decifive; he poſ- 
ſeſſed a refined taſte for the liberal arts, 
and was a munificent patron to thoſe who 
excelled in painting, ſculpture, muſic, and 
architecture. In his private morals he was 
altogether unblemiſhed and exemplary. 
He was merciful, modeſt, chaſte, tempe- 
rate, religious, perſonally brave, and we 
may join the noble hiſtorian in ſaying, 
« He was the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt 
cc maſter, the beſt friend, the beſt huſband, 
« the beſt father, and the beſt chriſtian of 
« the age in which he lived.” He had the 
misfortune to be bred up in high notions of 
the prerogative, which he thought his ho- 
nour and his duty obliged him to main- 
tain, He lived at a time when the ſpirit 
of the people became too mighty for thoſe 
reſtraints which the regal power derived 
from the conſtitution; and when the, tide 
of fanaticiſm began to overbear the ef 
gion of his country, to which he was con- 
ſcientiouſly devoted. He ſuffered himſelf 
to be guided by counſellors, who were not 
only inferior to himſelf in knowledge and 
judgment, but generally proud, partial, 
and inflexible; and from an exceſs of con- 
jugal affection that bordered upon weak- 
* 5 he paid too much deference to the 
advice and deſires of his couſort, who was 
ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the errors of po- 
pery, and importuned him inceitantly in 
favour of the Roman Catholics, 

Such were the ſources of all that miſgo- 
vernment which was imputed to him dur- 
ing the firit fifteen years of his reign. 
From the beginning of the civil war to his 
fatal cataſtrophe, his conduct ſeems to have 
been unexceptionable. His infirmities and 
imperfections have been candidly owned in 
the courſe of this narration. He was not 
very liberal to his dependants; his conver- 
ſation was not ealy, nor his addreſs pleaſ- 
ing; yet the probity of his heart, and the 
innocence of his manners, won the aftec- 
tion of all who attended his perion, not 
even excepting thoſe who had tne charge 
of his confinement, In a word, he cer- 
tainly deſerved the epithet of a virtuous 
prince, though he wanted ſome of thoſe 
ſhining qualities which conſtitute the cha- 
racter of a great monarch, Beheaded Ja- 
nuary 30, 1648-9, Smollett. 


§ 88. Another Character of CHARLES I, 


The character of this prince, as chat of 
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moſt men, if not of all men, was mixed but 
his virtues predominated extremely above 
his vices ; or, more properly ſpeaking, hi, 
imperfections: for ſcarce any of his fault; 
aroſe to that pitch, as to merit the appel. 
lation of vices. To conſider him in the 
molt favourable light, it may be affirmed 
that his dignity was exempted from pride. 
his humanity from weakneſs, his bravery 
from raſhneſs, his temperance from auf. 
terity, and his frugality from avarice: al 
theſe virtues in him maintained thcir pro- 
per bounds, and merited unreſerved praiſe, 
To ſpeak the moſt harſhly of him, we may 
affirm, that many of his good qualities were 
attended with ſome latent frailty, which, 
though ſeemingly inconſiderable, was able, 
when ſeconded by the extreme malevolence 
of his fortune, to diſappoint them of all 
their influence. His beneficent diſpoſition 
was clouded by a manner not gracious, his 
virtue was tinctured with ſuperſtition, hi; 
good ſenſe was disfigured by a deference 
to perſons of a capacity much interior t9 
his own, and his moderate temper exemnt- 
ed him not from haſty and precipitate re- 
ſolutions, Ile deſerves the epithet of a 
good, rather than of a great man; and was 
more fitted to rule in a regular eſtabliſhed 
government, than either to give way to the 
encroachments of a popular aſſembly, or 
finally to ſubdue their pretenſions. Ile 
wanted ſuppleneſs and dexterity ſufficient 
for the firit meaſure ; he was not endowed 
with vigour requiſite for the ſecond, Had 
he been born an abſolute prince, his hu- 
manity and good ſenſe had rendered his 
reign happy, and his memory precious. 
Had the limitations on the prerogative been 
in his time quite fixed and certain, his in- 
tegrity had made him regard as {acrcd the 
boundaries of the conſtitution. Unhappily 
his fate threw him into a period, when the 
precedents of many former reigns ſavoured 
ſtrongly of arbitrary power, and the genius 


of the people ran violently towards liberty. 


And if his political prudence was not ſuf— 
ficient to extricate him from fo perilous a 
ſituation, he may be excuſed; ſince, even 
after the event, when it is commonly ealy 
to correct all errors, one is at a loſs to de- 
termine what conduct in his circumſtance: 
would have maintained the authority of 
the crown, and preſerved the peace of the 
nation. Expoſed without revenue, without 
arms, to the aſſault of furious, implacable, 
and bigoted factions; it was never pet- 
mitted him, but with the moſt fatal con- 
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ſequences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake; 
a condition too rigorous to be impoſed on 
the greateſt human capacity. ; 

Some hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned 
the good faith of this prince : but, for this 
reproach, the moſt malignant ſcrutiny of 
his conduct, which in every circumſtance 15 
now thoroughly known, affords not any 
reaſonable foundation. On the contrary, 
if we conſider the extreme difficulties to 
which he was ſo frequently reduced, and 
compare the ſincerity of his profeſſions and 
declarations, we ſhall avow, that provity and 
honour ought juſtly to be numbered among 
his moſt ſhining qualities. In every treaty, 
thoſe conceſſions which he thought in con- 
ſcience he could not maintain, he never 
would by any motive or perſuaſion be in- 
duced to ns th | 

And though ſome violations of the pe- 
tition of right may be imputed to him; 
thoſe are more to be aſcribed to the ne- 
eeflity of his ſituation, and to the loity 
ideas of royal prerogative which he had 
imbibed, than to any failure of the inte- 
grity of his principles. This prince was 
of a comely preſence; of a tweet and me- 
lancholy aſpect; his face was regular, 
handſome, and well complexioned; his 
body ſtrong, healthy, and juitly proporti- 
oned ; and being of middle tature, he was 
capable of enduring the greateſt tatigues. 
He excelled in horſemanſhip and other ex- 
erciſes; and he poſſeſled all the exterior, 
as well as many of the eſſential qualities, 
which form an accompliſicd prince. 

Hume. 


§ 39. Another Charadter of CH ARLES I. 


In the character of Charles, as repreſent- 
ed by his panegyriſts, we find the qualities 
cf temperance, chaſtity, regularity, piety, 
equity, humanity, dignity, condeiconiion, 
and equanimity ; ſome have gone ſo far as 
to allow him integrity, and many writers, 
who condemn his political priuciples, give 
tum the title of a moral man. In the com- 
pariſon of this repreſentation with Charles's 
conduct, accurately and juſtly deſcribed, it 
is diſcernible that vices of the worit ten— 
dency, when ſhaded by a plauſible and for- 
mal carriage, when concordant to the in- 
tereſts of a faction, and the prejudices of 
the vulgar, aſſume the appearance: of, aud 
are impoſed on the credulous world as, vir- 
tues of the firit rank, 

Paſſion for power was Charles's predo- 
mmant vice; idolatry to his regal prero- 
gauves, his governing principle, Ahe in- 
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tereſts of the crown, legitimated every mea- 
ſure, and ſanctified in his eye the wideſt de- 
viation from moral rule. 

Neither gratitude, clemency, humanity, 
equity, nor generoſity, have place in the 
fair part of Charles's character; of the 
virtues of temperance, tortitude, and per- 
ſonal bravery, he was undeniably poſſeſſed. 
His manners partook of diſſipation, and his 
converſation of the indecency of a court. 
His chaſtity has been called in queſtion, by 
an author of the higheſt repute ; and were 
it allowed, 1t was tainted by an exceſs of 
uxoriouſneſs, which gave it the properties 
and the conſequences of vice. The want 
of integrity 15 manifeſt in every part of 
his conduct; which, whether the corruption 
of his judgment or heart, loſt him fair op- 
porturaties of reinſtatement in the throne, 
and was the vice for which. above all others 
he paid the tribute of his life. His intel- 
lectual powers were naturally good, and 
ſo improved by a continual exerciſe, that, 
though in the beginning of his reign he 
ſpoke with difficulty and heſitation, towards 
the cloſe of his life he diſcovered in his 
writings purity of language and dignity of 
ſtyle; in his debates elocution, and quick- 
neſs of perception. The high opinion he 
entertained of regal dignity, occaſioned him 
to obſerve a ſtatelineſs and imperiouſneſs in 
his manner; which, to the rational and 
intelligent, was unamiable and offenſive ; 
by the weak and tormal it was miſtaken 
tor dignity. 

In the exerciſe of horſemanſhip he ex. 
celled ; had a good taſte, and even ſkill, in 
ſeveral of the polite arts; but though a 
proficient in fome branches of literature, 
was no encourager of uſetul learning, and 
only prone. adepts in Jargon of the 
divine right, and utility of kings and bi- 
ſhops. His underſtanding in this point 
was fo depraved by the prejudices of his 
educacion, the flattery of prieſts, and the 
affections of his heart, that he would never 
endure converſation which tended to in- 
culcate the principles of equal right in 
men; and notwithſtanding that the parti- 
cularity of his fituation enforced his at- 
tention to doctrines of this kind, he went 
our o the world with the fame fond preju- 
dices with which he had been foſtered in 
his nurſery, and cajoled in the zenich of his 
POoVer. 

Charles was of a middle ftature, his body 
ſtrong, healthy, and juitly proportioned ; 
and his aſpect melancholy, yet not unpleaf- 
ing. His ſurviving iſſue, were three ſons 

ang 
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$ 91. Character of CHARLES II. 


If we ſurvey the character of Char! 
the Second in the different lights which i 
will admit of, it will appear very varioy; 
and give riſe to different and even oppoſite 
ſentiments. When conſidered as a com. 
panion, he appears the moſt amiable ang 
engaging of men; and indeed, in this viey, 
his deportment muſt be allowed altogether 
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and three daughters. He was executed in 
the 49th year of his age, and buried, by 
the appointment of the parliament, at 
Windſor, decently, yet without pomp. 
1 | Macauley. 
8 90. Character of OLIVER Crom- 
7 WELL“. 6 


Oliver Cromwell was of a robuſt make 


and conſtitution, his aſpect manly though 
clowniſh. His education extended no far- 


ther than a ſuperficial knowledge of the 


Latin tongue, but he inherited great ta- 


lents from nature ; though they were ſuch 


as he could not have exerted to advantage 
at any juncture than that of a civil war, 
inflamed by religious conteſts, His cha- 
racter was e. from an amazing con- 


juncture of enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and am- 


bition. He was poſſeſſed of courage and 
reſolution, that overlooked all dangers, and 
ſaw no difficulties. He dived into the cha- 
racters of mankind with wonderful ſaga- 
city, whilſt he concealed his own purpoſes, 
under the impenetrable ſhield of diflimu- 


lation. 


He reconciled the moſt atrocious crimes 
to the moſt rigid notions of religious obli- 
gations. From the ſevereſt exerciſe of de- 
votion, he relaxed into the moſt ridiculous 
and idle buffoonry : yet he preſerved the 


dignity and diſtance of his character, in the 


midſt of the coarſeſt familiarity. He was 


- cruel and tyrannic from policy; juſt and 


temperate from inclination; perplexed and 
deſpicable in his diſcourſe ; clear and con- 
ſummate in his deſigns; ridiculous in his 
reveries; reſpectable in his conduct; in a 
word, the ſtrangeſt compound of villainy 
and virtue, baſeneſs and magnanimity, ab- 
ſurdity and good ſenſe, that we find on re- 
cord in the annals of mankind +. 
| | oble. 


* From Noble's Memoirs of the ProteQtoral 
houſe of Cromwell. 


+ Cromwell died more than five millions in 
debt; though the parliament had left him in the 
treaſury above five hundred thouſand pounds, and 
in ſtores to the yalue of ſeyen hundred thouſand 
pounds, 


Richard, the ſon of Cromwell, was proclaimed 
protector in his room; but Richard, being of a 


very different diſpoſition to his father, reſigned 
his authority the 22d of April 1659 ; and ſoon af- 
ter ſigned his abdication in form, and retired to 


live ſeveral years after his reſignation, at firſt on 
the Continent, and afterwards upon his paternal 
fortune at home, 


©. 


unexceptionable. His love of raillery was 
ſo tempered with good-breeding, that it 
was never offenſive. His propenſity to fa. 
tire was ſo checked with diſcretion, that his 
friends never dreaded their becoming the 
object of it. His wit, to uſe the exprefion 
of one who knew him well, and who was 
himſelf an exquiſite judge“, could not be 
ſaid ſo much to be very refined or elevated, 
qualities apt to beget jealouſy and appre- 
henſion in company, as to be a plain, gain- 
ing, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. 
And though perhaps he talked more than 
ſtri& rules of behaviour might permit, men 
were ſo pleaſed with the affable communi- 
cative deportment of the monarch, that 
they always went away contented both with 
him and with themſelves. This indeed is 
the moſt ſhining part of the king's character, 
and he ſeems to have been ſenſible of it; 
for he was fond of dropping the formalities 
of ſtate, and of relapſing every moment 
into the companion. 

In the duties of private life, his conduct, 
though not free from exception, was in the 
main laudable. He was an eaſy generous 
lover, a civil obliging huſband, a friendly 
brother, an indulgent father, and a good— 
natured maſter. The voluntary friend- 
ſhips, however, which this prince contract- 
ed, nay, even his ſenſe of gratitude, were 
feeble; and he never attached himſelf to 
any of his miniſters or courtiers with a 
very ſincere affection. He believed them 
to have no other motive for ſerving him but 
ſelf-intereſt, and he was ſtill ready, in his 
turn, to ſacrifice them to preſent eaſe and 
convenience. 

With a detail on his private character 
we mult ſet bounds to our panegyric on 
Charles. The other parts of his conduct 
may admit of ſome apology, but can de- 
ſerve ſmall applauſe. He was indeed ſo 
much fitred for private life, preferably to 
public, that he even poſſeſſed order, fru- 
gality, œconomy in the former; was pro- 
fuſe, thoughtleſs, negligent in the latter. 


* Marquis of Halifax. 
When 


When we conſider him as a ſovereign, his 
character, though not altogether void of 
virtaes, was in the main dangerous to his 
people, and diſhonourable to himſelf. Neg- 
lizent of the intereſts of the nation, care- 
15 of its glory, averſe to its religion, jea- 
lous of its liberty, laviſh of its treaſure, 
and ſparing only of its blood; he expoſed 
it by his meaſures (nog he appeared 
ever but in ſport) to the danger of a fu- 
rious Civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conteſt. Vet may 
al theſe enormities, if fairly and candidly 
examined, be imputed, in a great meaſure, 
to the indolence of his temper : a fault, 
which, however unfortunate in a monarch, 
it is impoſſible for us to regard with great 
ſeverity. 

It has been remarked of this king, that 
he never ſaid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did 
a wiſe one: a cenſure, which, though too 
far carried, ſeems to have ſome foundation 
in his charater and deportment. Died 
Feb. 6, 1685, aged 54. Hume. 


$ 92. Another Character of CHARLES II. 
Charles IT. was in his perſon tall and 


ſwarthy, and his countenance marked with 
ſtrong, harſh lineaments. His penetration 
was keen, his judgment clear, his under- 
ſtanding extenſive, his converſation livel 

and entertaining, and he poſſeſſed the ta- 
lent of wit and ridicule. He was caſy of 
acceſs, polite, and affable; had he been 
limited to a private ſtation, he would have 
paſſed for the moſt agreeable and beſt-na- 
tured man of the age in which he hved. 
His greateſt enemies allow him to have 
been a civil huſband, an obliging lover, an 
affectionate father, and an indulgent mal- 
ter; even as a prince, he manifeſted an 
averſion to cruclty and mjuſtice. Yet theſe 
good qualities were more than overbalanced 
by his weakneſs and defects. He was a 


ſcoffer at religion, and a libertine in his 


morals ; careleſs, indolent, profuſe, aban- 
doned to effeminate pleaſure, incapable of 
any noble enterprize, a ſtranger to any 


manly friendſhip and gratitude, deaf to the 


voice of honour, blind to the allurements 
of glory, and in a word, wholly deſtitute of 
every active virtue. Being himſelf un- 
principled, he believed mankind were falſe, 
perfidious, and intereſted ; and therefore 
practiſed diilimulation for his own conve- 
nience. He was ſtrongly attached to the 
French manners, government, and mo- 
narch; he was diſſatisfied with his own li- 
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mited prerogative. The majority of his 
own ſubjects he deſpiſed or hated, as hy- 
pocrites, fanatics, and republicans, who 
had perſecuted his father and himſelf, and 
ſought the deſtruction of the monarchy. 
In theſe ſentiments, he could not be ſup- 
poſed to purſue the intereſt of the nation 
on the contrary, he ſeemed to think that 
his own ſafety was incompatible with the 
honour and advantage of his people. 


Smollett, 


$ 93. Ancther Character of CHARLES II. 


'Thus lived and died king Charles the 
Second. He was the greateſt inſtance in 
hiſtory of the various revolutions of which 
any one man ſeemed capable. He was bred 
up the firſt twelve years of his life, with the 
ſplendour that became the heir of ſo great 
a crown, After that, he paſſed through 
eighteen years in great inequalities, un- 
happy in the war, in the loſs of his father, 
and of the crown of England. While he 
was abroad at Paris, Colen, or Bruſſels, he 
never ſcemed to lay any thing to heart. He 
purſued all his diverſions, and irregular 
pleaſures, in a free career; and ſeemed to 
be as ſerene under the loſs of a crown, as 
the greateſt philoſopher could have been. 
Nor did he willingly hearken to any of 
thoſe projects, with which, he complained 


often, his chancellor perſecuted him. That 


in which he ſeemed moſt concerned was, to 
find money for ſupporting his expence. 
And it was often ſaid, that if Cromwell 
would have compounded the matter, and 
have given him a good round penſion, he 
might have been induced to reſign his title 
to him. During his exile, he delivered 
himſelf ſo entirely to his pleaſures, that he 
became incapable of application. He ſpent 
little of his time in reading and ſtudy ; and 
yet leſs in thinking. And in the ſtate his 
affairs were then in, he accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to ſay to every perfon, and upon all 
occaions, that which he thought would 
pleaſe moſt: ſo that words or promiſes 
went very caily from him. And he had 
ſo ill an opinion of mankind, that he thought 
the great, art of living and governing was, 
to manage all things, and all perſons, with 
a depth of craft and diſſimulation. He 
deſired to become abſolute, and to overturn 
both our religion and laws; yet he would 
neither run the riſque, nor give himſelf the 
trouble, which ſo great a 751 required. 
He had an appearance of gentleneſs in his 
outward deportment; but he ſeemed to 

have 
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have no bowels nor tenderneſs in his na- 
ture; and in the end of his life he became 
cruel. Burnet, 


6 94. Another Character of CHARLES II. 


The character of Charles the Second, 
like the tranſactions of his reign, has aſ- 
ſumed various appearances, in proportion 
to the paſſions and prejudices of different 


writers. To affirm that he was a great 
and good king, would be as unjuſt as to 


alledge that he was deſtitute of all virtue, 


and a bloody and inhuman tyrant. The 
indolence of his diſpoſition, and the diſſi- 
pation occaſioned by his pleaſures, as they 
were at firſt the ſource of his misfortunes, 
became afterwards the ſafety of the nation. 
Had he joined the ambition of power, and 
the perſeverance and attention of his bro- 
ther, to his own inſinuating and engaging 
addreſs, he might have ſecured his repu- 
tation with writers, by enſlaving them with 
the nation. 

In his perſon he was tall and well made. 
His complexion was dark, the lines of his 
face ſtrong and harſh, when fingly traced : 
but when his features were comprehended 
in one view, they appeared dignified and 
even pleaſing. In the motions of his per- 
fon he was eaſy, graceful, and firm. His 
conſtitution was ſtrong, and communicated 
an active vigour to all his limbs. Though 
a lover of eaſe of mind, he was fond of 
bodily exerciſe. He roſe early, he walked 
much, he mixed with the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects, and joined in their converſation, 
without diminiſhing his own dignity, or 
raiſing their preſumption. He was ac- 
ex with many perſons in the lower 

ations of life. He captivated them with 
ſprightly terms of humour, and with a 
kind of good-natured wit, which rendered 
them pleaſed with themſclves. His guards 
only attended him on public occaſions. He 
took the air frequently in company with a 
ſingle friend; and though crowds followed 
him, it was more from a wiſh to attract his 
notice, than from an idle curioſity. When 
evident deſigns againſt his life were daily 
exhibited before the. courts of juſtice, he 
changed not his manner of appearing in 
public. It was ſoon after the Rye-houſe 
plot was diſcovered, he is {aid to have been 
ſevere on his brother's character, when he 
exhibited a ftriking feature of his own. The 
duke returning from hunting with his 

uards, found the king one day in Hyde 
Park. He expreited his ſurprize how his 
majeſty could veuture his perſon alone at 
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ſuch a perilous time, © James,” (repji,q 
the king,) © take you care of yourſelf, ad 
« I am ſafe. No man in England will kill 
*« ME, to make you king.” 

When he was oppoſed with moſt violence 
in parliament, he continued the moſt po- 
en in the kingdom. His good. 

regding as a gentleman, overcame the 
opinion conceived of his faults as a king, 
His affability, his eaſy addreſs, his attention 
to the very prejudices of his people, ren. 
dered him independent of all the arts of 
his enemies to inflame the vulgar. He i, 
ſaid with reaſon to have died opportunely 
for his country. Had his life extended 0 
the number of years which the ſtrength of 
his conſtitution ſeemed to promiſe, the na. 
tion would have loſt all memory of their 
liberties. Had his fate placed Charles the 
Second in theſe latter times; when influence 
ſupplies the place of obvious power; when 
the crown has ceaſed to be diſtreſſed through 
the channel of its neceſlities ; when the re- 
preſentatives of the people, in granting 
ſupplies for the public ſervice, provide for 
themſelves; his want of ambition would 
have precluded the jealouſy, and his po- 
pular qualities ſecured the .utmoſt admira- 
tion of his ſubjects. His gallantry itſelf 
would be conſtrued into ſpirit, in an age 
where decency 15 only an improvement on 
vice. Mac herſen. 


$ 95. Character of JAMES II. 


In many reſpects it muſt be owned, that 
he was a virtuous man, as well as a good 
monarch. He was frugal of the public 
money; he encouraged commerce with 
great attention; he applied himſelf to na- 
val affairs with ſucceſs; he ſupported the 
fleet as the glory and protection of Eng- 
land. He was alſo zealous for the honour 
of his country; he was capable of ſup— 

rting its intereſts with a degree of dig- 
nity in the ſcale of Europe. In his private 
life he was almoſt irreproachable ; he was 
an indulgent parent, a tender huſband, a 
generous and ſteady friend; in his deport- 
ment he was affable, though ſtately ; he 
beſtowed favours with peculiar grace; he 
prevented ſolicitation by the ſuddennels 


of his diſpoſal of places; though ſcarce 


any prince was ever fo generally deſerted, 
few ever had ſo many private friends; thoſe 
who injured him moſt were the firſt to im- 
plore his forgiveneſs; and even after they 
had raiſed another prince to the throne, 
they reſpected his perſon, and were anxious 
for his Kr. To theſe virtues he added 

a ſteadincis 


\ fteadineſs of counſels, a perſeverance in 
his plans, and courage in his enterprizes. 
He was honourable and fair in all his deal- 
ings; he was unjuſt to men in their prin- 
ciples, but never with regard to their pro- 
ity. Though few monarchs ever of- 
fended a people more, he yielded to none 
in his love of his ſubjects; he even affirm- 
ed, that he quitted England to prevent the 
horrors of a civil war, as much as from fear 
of a reſtraint upon his perſon trom the prince 
of Orange. His great virtue was a ſtrict 
adherence to facts and truth in all he wrote 
and ſaid, though ſome parts of nis conduct 
had rendered his ſincerity in his poſitical 
profeſſion ſuſpected by his enemies. Ab- 
dicated his throne, 1689. Macpherſon. 


$ 96. Another Character of James II. 


The enemies of James did not fail to 
make the moſt of the advantages they had 
gained by their ſubtle manceuvres ; ſome 
ſaid, that the king's flight was the effect 
of a diſturbed conſcience, labouring under 
the load of ſecret guilt; and thoſe whole 
cenſures were more moderate, aſſerted, that 
his incurable bigotry had led him even to 
ſacrifice his crown to the intereits of his 
prieſts; and that he choſe rather to depend 
on the precarious ſupport of a French force 
to ſubdue the refractory ſpirit of his peo- 
ple, than to abide the iſſue of events which 
threatened ſuch legal limitations as ſhould 
effectually prevent any further abuſe of 
power. | 

The whole tenor of the king's paſt con- 
duct undoubtedly gave a countenance to 
inſinuations which were in themſelves ſut- 
ficiently plauſible to anſwer all the purpoſes 
for which they were induſtriouſly circulat- 
ed; but when the following circumſtances 
are taken into conſideration, namely, that 
timidity is natural to the human mind, 
when oppreſſed with an uninterrupted ſeries 
of misfortunes; that the king's life was put 
entirely into the hands of a rival, whole 
ambitious views were altogether incompa- 
tible even with the ſhadow of regal power 
in his perſon; that the means taken to in- 


creaſe the apprehenſions which reggctions 


of this nature mul neceſſarily occaſion, 
were of the moſt mortifying kind ; it muſt 
be acknowledged, that if the principles of 
heroic virtue might have produced con- 


duct in. ſome exalted individuals, yet that 


the generality of mankind would, in James's 

ſituation, have ſought ſhelter in the profeſſ- 

ed generoſity of a truſted friend, from per- 

ſonal inſult, perſonal dauger, and from all 
+ 
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the harraſſing ſuſpenſe under which the 
mind of this imprudent and unfortunate 
monarch had long laboured. 

The oppoſition of James's religious 
principles to thoſe of his ſubjects, his unpo- 
pular connections with the court of France; 
but, above all, the permanent eſtabliſhment 
of a rival family on the throne of England, 
has formed in his favour ſuch an union of 
prejudice and intereſt, as to deſtroy in the 
minds of poſterity, all that ſympathy which, 
on ſimilar occaſions, and in fimilar misfor- 
tunes, has ſo wonderfully operated in fa- 
vour of other princes; and whilit we pay 
the tribute of unavailing tears over the 
memory of Charles the Firſt; whilſt, with 
the Church of England, we venerate him 
as a martyr to the power and office of pre- 
lates; whilſt we ſee, wich regret, that he 
was ſtripped of his dignity and life at the 
very time when the chaſtening hand of af- 
fiction had, in a great meaſure, corrected 
the errors of a faulty education; the irre- 
ſiſtible power of truth mult oblige us to 
confeſs, that the adherence to religious 
principle, which coſt the father his life, 
deprived the ſon of his dominions; that the 
enormous abuſes of power with which both 
ſovereigus are accuſed, owed their origin 
to the lame ſource; the errors ariſing from 
a bad education, aggravated and extend- 
ed by the impious flattery of deſigning 
pricſts; we ſhall alto be obliged to confeſs, 
that the parliament itſelf, by an unprece- 
dented ſervility, helped to confirm james 
in the exalted idea he had entertained of 
the royal office, and that the doctrines of 
an abſolute and unconditional ſubmiſſion 
on the part of ſubiects, which, in the reign 
of his father, was, ma great meaſure, con- 
fined to the precepts of a Laud, a Sib- 
taorpe, and Maynwarimng, were now taught 
as the ayowed doctrines of the Church of 
England, were acknowledged by the two 
Curverities, and implicitly avowed by a 
large majority of the nation; ſo great, in- 
decd, was che change in the temper, man- 
ners, and opinions of the people, from the 
commencement of the reign of Charles the 
Firit to the commencement of the reign of 
nis fon James, that at this ſhameful period 
the people gloried in having laid all their 
pnviieges at the foot of the throne, and 
execrated every genercus principle of free- 
dom, as ariſing from a {wit totally incom- 
patibie with the peace of ſociety, and al- 
together repugnant to the doctrines of 
Cariſlianity. 

1 his was the fituation of affairs at the 
acceſſion 
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acceſſion of the unfortunate James; and 
had he been equally unprincipled as his 
brother, the deceaſed king ; had he pro- 
feſſed himſelf a Proteſtant, whilſt he was 
in his heart a Papiſt; had he not regarded 
it as his duty to uſe his omnipotent power 
for the reſtoring to ſome parrs of its an- 
cient dignity a Church which he regarded 
as the only true Church of Chriſt; or had 


he, inſtead of attacking the prerogative of 
the prelacy, ſuffered them to ſhare the re- 


al deſpotiſm which they had fixed on the 
baſis of conſcience, the moſt flagrant abuſes 
of civil power would never have been call- 
ed in judgment againſt him, and parlia- 
ment themſelves would have lent their con- 
ſtitutional authority to have riveted the 
chains of the empire in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould have put it out of the power of the 
moſt determined votaries of freedom to 
have re-eſtabliſhed the government on its 
ancient foundation. From this immediate 
evil England owes its deliverance to the 
bigoted ſincerity of James; a circumſtance 
which ought, in ſome meaſure, to conciliate 
our affections to the memory of the ſuffer- 
er, and induce us to treat thoſe errors with 
lenity, which have led to the enjoyment of 
privileges which can never be entirely loſt, 
but by a general corruption of principle 
and depravity of manners. 

It was faid by the witty duke of Buck- 
ingham, that Charles the Second might 
« do well if he would, and that James 
« would do well if he could ;** an obſerva- 
tion which ſays little for the underſtanding 
ol but a great deal for his heart; 
and, with all the blemiſhes with which his 
public character is ſtained, he was not de- 
ficient in ſeveral qualities neceſſary to com- 

ofe a good ſovereign. His induſtry and 
buſineſs was exemplary, he was frugal of 
the public money, he cheriſhed and extend- 
ed the maritime power of the empire, and 
his encouragement of trade was attended 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that, according to the 


obſervation of the impartial hiſtorian Ralph, 


as the frugality of his adminiſtration help- 
ed to increaſe the number of malcontents, 
fo his extreme attention to trade was not. 
leſs alarming to the whole body of the 
Datch, than his reſolation not to ruſh into 
a war with France was mortifying to their 
ſtadtholder. 
In domeſtic life, the character of James, 
though not irreproachable, was compara- 
tively good. It is true, he was in a great 
meaſure tainted with that licentiouſneſs of 
manners, which at this time pervaded the 
X 


whole ſociety, and which reigned triym. 
phant within the circle of the court; but he 
was never carried into any exceſſes which 
trenched deeply on the duties of ſocial 
life; and if the qualities of his heart were 
only to be jofiged by his different conduct 
in the different characters of huſband, fa. 
ther, maſter, and friend, he might be pro. 
nounced a man of very amiable diſpoſition, 
But thoſe who know not how to forgive in. 
juries, and can never pardon the errors, the 
infirmities, the vices, or even the virtues of 
their fellow-creatures, when in any reſpect 
the affect perſonal intereſt or inclination, 
will aim againſt them the ſenſibility of every 
humane mind, and can never expect from 
others that juſtice and commiſeration which 
themſelves have never exerciſed: but whilſt 
we execrate that rancorous cruelty with 
which James, in the ſhort hour of triumph, 
perſecuted all thoſe who endeavoured to 
thwart his ambitious hopes, it is but juſtice 
to obſerve, that the rank vices of pride, 
malice, and revenge, which blacken his 
conduct, whilſt he figured in the ſtation of 
preſumptive heir to the crown, and after. 
wards in the character of ſovereign, on the 
ſucceſsful quelling of the Monmouth te- 
bellion, were thoroughly corrected by the 
chaſtiſing hand of affliction: that the whole 
period of his life, from his return to Ireland 
to the day of his death, was ſpent in the 
exerciſe of the firſt Chriſtian virtues, pa- 
tience, fortitude, humility, and reſignation. 
Bretonneau, his biographer, records, that 
he always ſpoke with an extreme modera- 
tion of the individuals who had acted the 
moſt ſucceſsfully in his disfavour; that he 
reproved thoſe who mentioned their con- 
duct with ſeverity; that he read, even with 
a ſtoical apathy, the bittereſt writings which 
were publiſhed apainſt him; that he re- 
garded the loſs of empire as a neceſſary 
correction of the miſdemeanors of his life, 
and even rebuked thoſe who expreſſed any 
concern for the iſſue of events, which he 
reſpected as ordinations of the divine will. 
According to the ſame biographer, James 
was exact in his devotion, moderate even 
to abſtinence in his life ; full of ſentiments 
of the higheſt contrition for paſt offences; 
and, according to the diſcipline of the Ro- 
miſh church, was very ſevere in the auſte- 
rities which he inflicted on his perſon. As 
this prince juſtly regarded himſelf as a 
martyr to the Catholic faith, as his warmeſt 
friends were all of this perſuaſion, as his 
converſation in his retirement at St. Ger- 
mains was entirely, jn a great meaſure, 
| confined 


= 


ed to prieſts and devotees, it is natu- 
_ this Faperfſtition ſhould increaſe with 
the increaſe of religious ſentiment; and as 
he had made uſe of his power and autho- 
rity, whilſt in England, to N the 
number of proſelytes in popery, ſo, in a 
private ſtation, he laboured inceſſantly, by 
rayer, exhortation, and example, to con- 
frm the piety of his Popiſh adherents, and 
to effet a reformation in thoſe, who ſtill 
continued firm to the doctrines of the 
church of England. He viſited the monks 
of La Trappe once a year, the ſevereſt or- 
der of religioniſts in France; and his con- 
formity to the diſcipline of the convent was 
ſo ſtrict and exact, that he impreſſed thoſe 
derotees with ſentiments of admiration at 
his piety, humility, and conſtancy, = 

Thus having ſpent twelve years with a 
higherdegree of peace and tranquillity than 
he had ever experienced in the moſt tri- 
umphant part of his life, he was ſeized with 
a palſy in September 1701, and after hav- 
ing languiſhed fifteen days, died in the 
ixty-eighth year of his age, having filled 
up the interval between his firſt ſeizure and 
final exit with the whole train of religious 
exerciſes enjoined on ſimilar occaſions by 
the church of Rome, with ſolemn and re- 
peated profeſſions of his faith, and earneſt 
exhortation to his two children, the young- 
elt of whom was born in the ſecond year 
of his exilc, to keep ſtedfaſt to the religion 
in which they had been educated. Theſe 
precepts and commands have acted with a 
force ſuperior to all the temptations of 
a crown, and have been adhered to with a 
ermneſs which obliges an hiſtorian to ac- 
knowledge the ſuperiority which James's 
deſcendants, in the nice points of honour 
and conſcience, have gained over the cha- 
rafter of Henry the Fourth, who, at the 
period when he was looked up to as the 
great hero of the Proteſtant cauſe, made 
no ſcruple to accept a crown on the diſ- 
FE graceful terms of abjuring the principles 
of the Reformation, and embracing the 
principles of a religion, which, from his 
early infancy, he had been taught to regard 
as idolatrous and profane. 

The dominion of error over che minds 
Jof the generality of minkind is irreſiſtihle. 
James, to the laſt hour of his life, continued 
as great a bigot to his political as his reli- 
Sous errors: he could not help confider- 
ng che ſtrength and power of the crown 
[5 2 circumſtance neceſſary to the preſer- 
Vation and happineſs of the people; and 
in a leiter of advice which hc wrote to his 
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ſon, whilſt he conjures him to pay a reli- 
ious obſervance to all the duties of a good 
overeign, he cautions him againſt ſuffering 
any entrenchment on the royal prerogative. 
Among ſeveral heads, containing excellent 
inſtructions on the art of reigning happily 
and juſtly, he warns the young prince never 
to diſquiet his ſubjects in their property or 
their religion; and, what is remarkable, to 
his laſt breath he perſiſted in aflerting, that 
he never attempted to ſubvert the laws, or 
3 more chan a toleration and equa- 
ity of privilege to his Catholic ſubjects. 
As there is great reaſon to believe this aſ- 
ſertion to be true, it ſhews, that the delu- 
fon was incurable under which the king 
laboured, by the truſt he had put in the 
knaviſh doctrines of lawyers and prieſts ; 
and that neither himſelf, nor his Prote ſtant 
abettors, could fathom the conſequences of 
that enlarged toleration which he endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh. Macauley. 


$ 97. Character of WILLIAM III. 


William III. was in his perſon of the 
middle ſtature, a thin body, and delicate 
conſtitution, ſubject to an aſthma and con- 
tinual cough from his infancy. He had 
an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large 
forchead, and grave ſoemn aſpect. He 
was very ſparing of ſpeech; his converſa- 
tion was dry, and his manner diſguſting, 
except in battle, when his deportment was 
free, ſpirited, and animating. -In courage, 
fortitude, and equanimity, he rivalled the 
molt eminent warriors of antiquity ; and 
his natural ſagacity made amends for the 
defects of his education, which had not 
becn properly ſuperintended. He was re- 
ligious, temperate, generally juſt: and fin- 
cere, a ſtranger to violent tranſports of 
paſſion, and might have paſſed for one of 
the beſt princes of the age in which he 
lived, had he never aſcended the throne of 
Great Britain. But the diſtinguiſhing cri- 
terion of his character was ambition; to 
this he ſacrificed the punctilios of honour 
and decorum, in depolng his own father- 
in-law and uncle; and this he gratified at 
the expence of the nation that raiſed him 
to ſovereign authority. He aſpired to the 
honour of acting as umpire in all the con- 
teſts of Europe; and the ſecond object of 
his attention was, the proſperity of that 
country to which he owed his birth and ex- 
traction. Whether he really thought the 
intereſts of the Continent and Great Bri- 
tain were inſeparable, or ſought only to 
drag England 1ato tue confederacy as a 
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convenient ally; certa'n it is, he involved 


theſe kingdoms in foreign connections, 
which, in all probability, will be productive 
of their ruin. In order to eſtabliſh this fa- 
vourite point, he ſcrupled not to employ all 
the engines of corruption, by which means 
the morals of the nation were totally de- 
bauched. He procured a parliamentary 
ſauction for a ſtanding army, which now 
ſeems to be interwoven in the conſtitu- 


tion. He introduced the pernicious prac- 


tice of borrowing upon remote funds; an 
expedient that neceſſarily hatched a brood 
of uſurers, brokers, and ſtock-jobbers, to 
prey upon the vitals of their country. He 


entailed upon the nation a growing debt, 


and a ſyſtem of politics big with miſery, 
deſpair, and deſtruction. To ſum up his 
character in a few words, William was a 
fataliſt in religion, indefatigable in war, 
ente rpriſing in politics, dead to all the 
warm and generous emotions of the hu- 
man heart, a cold relation, an indifferent 
huſband, a diſagreeable man, an ungracious 
prince, and an imperious ſovereign. 

Died March 8th, 1701, aged 52, hav- 
ing reigned 13 years. Smollett. 


8 98. Another Character of WILLIAM 1 
William the Third, king of Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland, was in his perſon of mid- 
dle ſize, ill- ſhaped in his limbs, ſomewhat 
round in his ſhoulders, light brown in the 
colour of his hair, and in his complexion. 
The lines of his face were hard, and his 
noſe was aquiline; but a good and pene- 
trating eye threw a kind of light on his 
countenance, which tempered its ſeverity, 
and rendered his harſh features, in ſome 
meaſure, agreeable. Though his conſti- 
tution was weak, delicate, and infirm, he 
loved the manly exerciſes of the field; and 
often indulged himſelf in the pleaſures, and 
even ſometimes in the exceſſes, of the ta- 
ble. In his private character he was fre- 
quently harſh, paſſionate, and ſevere, with 
regard to trifles; but when the ſubject roſe 
equal to his mind, and in the tumult of 
battle, he was dignified, cool, and ſerene. 
Though he was apt to form bad impreſ- 
hons, which were not eaſily removed, he 
was neither vindictive in his diſpoſition, 
nor obſtinate in his reſentment. Neglected 
in his education, and, perhaps, deſtitute by 
nature of an elegance of mind, he had no 
taite for literature, none for the ſciences, 
none for the beautiful arts. He paid no 
attention to muſick, he underſtood no poe- 


try; he diſregarded learning; he encourag- 


ed no men of letters, no painters, no artif, 
of any kind. In fortification and the ma- 
thematicks he had a conſiderable de 
of knowledge. Though unſucceſsfuf i; 
the field, he underſtood 1 operations 
by land; but he neither poſſeſſed nor pre. 
tended to any ſkill in maritime affairs, 

In the diſtributions of favours he v; 
cold and injudicious. In the puniſhment 
of crimes, often toc eaſy, and ſometime; 
too ſevere, He was parſimonious where 
he ſhould have been liberal ; where he 
ought to be ſparing, frequently profuſe, 
In his temper he was filent and reſerved, in 
his addreſs ungraceful; and though not 
deſtitute of diſimulation, and qualified for 
intrigue, leſs apt to conceal his paſſions 
than his deſigns : theſe defects, rather than 
vices of the mind, combining with an 
indifference about humouring mankind 
through their ruling paſſions, rendered hin 
extremely unfit for gaining the affections 
of the Engliſh nation. His reign, there. 
fore, was crowded with mortifications of 
various kinds; the diſcontented partie 
among his ſubjects found no difficulty in 
eſtranging the minds of the people from a 
prince poſſeſſed of few talents to make him 
popular. He was truſted, perhaps, les 
than he deſerved, by the moſt obſequious 
of his parliaments ; but it ſeems, upon the 
whole, apparent, that the nation adhered 
ta his government more from a fear of the 
return of his predeceſlor, than from any at- 
tachment to his own perſon, or reſpect tor 
his right to the throne. Mac henſen. 


$ 99. Character of Mary, Qucen Con- 
fort of WILLIAM III. | 


Mary was in her perſon tall and wel 
proportioned, with an oval vifage, lively 
eyes, agreeable features, a mild aſpedt, 
and an air of dignity. Her apprehenſion 
was clear, her memory tenacious, and her 
judgment ſolid. She was a zealous Pro- 
reſtant, ſcrupulouſly exact in all the duties 
of devotion, of an even temper, of a calm 
and mild converſation; ſhe was ruffled by 
no paſſion, and ſeems to have been 2? 
ſtranger to the emotions of natural afiec- 
tion, for ſhe aſcended the throne from 
which her father had been depoſed, and 
treated her fiſter as an alien to her blood 
In a word, Mary ſeems to have imbibel 
the cold diſpoſition and apathy of her hun 
band, and to have centered all her ambition 
in deſerving the epithet of an humble 3 
obedient wife. Smallett. 

Died 28th December, 1694, _ $5 
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& 100. Character of AN NE. 


The queen continued to doſe in a le- 
thargic inſenſibility, with very ſhort inter- 
vals, till the firſt day of Auguſt in the morn- 
ing, when ſhe expired, in the fiftieth year 
of her age, and in the thirteenth of her 
reign. Anne Stuart, queen of Great Bri- 
tain, was in her perſon of the middle ſize, 
well propertioned ; her hair was of dark 
brown colour, her complexion ruddy, her 
features were regular, her countenance was 
rather round than oval, and her aſpect 
more comely than majeſtic : her voice was 
clear and melodious, and her preſence en- 
gaging ; her capacity was naturally good, 
but not much cultivated by learning ; nor 
did ſhe exhibit any marks of extraordinary 
genius, or perſonal ambition: ſhe was cer- 
tainly deficient in that vigour of mind by 
which a prince ought to preſerve her inde- 
pendence, and avoid the ſnares and fetters 
of ſycophants and favourites; but, what- 
ever her weakneſs in this particular might 
have been, the virtues of her heart were 
never called in que ſtion; ſhe was a pat- 
tern of conjugal affection and fidelity, a 
tender mother, a warm friend, an indulgent 
miſtreſs, a munificent patron, a mild and 
mercitul princeſs ; during whoſe reign no 
blood was ſhed for treaſon. She was zea- 
louſly attached to the Church of England, 
from conviction rather than from prepoſſeſ- 
ſion; unaffectedly pious, juſt, charitable, 
and compaſſionate, She felt a mother's 
fondneſs for her people, by whom ſhe was 
univerſally beloved with a warmth of affec- 
tion which even the prejudice of party 
could not abate. In a word, if ſhe was not 
the greateſt, ſhe was certainly one of the 
beſt and moſt unblemiſhed ſovereigns that 
ever ſat upon the throne of England, and 
well deſerved the expreſſive, though ſimple 
epithet of, the © good queen Anne.“ 
Smollett. 


She died in 1714. 


$ 101, Another Character of ANNE. 


Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Britain, and one of the beſt and greateſt 
monarchs that ever filled that throne. 
What was molt remarkable, was a clear 

rmomous voice, always admired in her 
graceful delivery of her ſpeeches to parlia- 
ment, inſomuch that it uſed to be a com- 
mon ſaying in the mouth of every one, 

that her very ſpeech was mulick.”” 

00d-nature, the true characteriſtick of 
ae Stuarts, predominated in her temper, 


with diſreſpect; but, like him alio, he 


which was a compound of benevolence, 
generoſity, indolence, and timidity, but not 
without a due ſenſibility of any ſlight which 
ſhe thought was offered to her perſon or 
her digmty ; to theſe all her actions, both 
as a monarch and as a woman, may be 
aſcribed; theſe were the ſources both of 
her virtues and her failings; her greateſt 
bleſſing upon earth was that entire union 
of affections and inclinations between het 
and her royal conſort ; which made them a 
perfect pattern of conjugal love. She was 
a fond and tender mother, an eaſy and in- 
dulgent miſtreſs, and a moit gracious ſo. 
vereign; but ſhe had more than once rea- 
ſon to repent her giving up her heart, and 
truſting her ſecrets without reſerve to her 
favourites. She retained to the laſt the 
principle of that true relivion which ſhe 


s Q . 
had imbibed early; being devout without 


affectation, and charitable without oſtenta- 


tion. She had a great reverence ſor elergy- 
men eminent for learning and good lives, 
and was particularly beneficent to the 
poorer ſort of them, of which ſhe left an 
evidence which bears her name, and will 
perpetuate both that and her bounty to all 
ſucceeding generations. Chamberlaine, 


$ 102. Ancther Character cf ANNE. 


Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the fiftieth vear of 
her age, and thirteenth of her reign. In 
her perſon ſhe was of a middle ſtature, and, 
before ſhe bore children, well made. Her 
hair was dark, her complexion ſanguine, 
her features ſtrong, but not irregular, her 
whole countenance more dignited than 
agreeable. In the accompliſhments of the 
mind, as a woman, the was not defcient ; 
ſhe underſtood muſick; ſhe loved paint- 
ing; ſhe had even ſome taſte far works of 

enus ; ſhe was always generous, fome - 
times liberal, but never profuſe. Lie the 
reſt of the family, ſhe was good-natured to 
a degree of weakneſs; indolent in her dii- 
potiton, timid by nature, devoted to the 
company of her favourites, eany led. She 
poſſeſſed all the virtues of her father, x- 
cept political courage; ſhe Was {ubject to 
all his weakneſſes, except eptauſizim in 
religion; ſhe was jealous of her authority, 
and ſullenly irreconcilable towards thoiz 
who treated either herje'; or Hretogativ e 
was much better qualified to diſcharge the 
duties of a private life than to act the part 
of a ſovereign. As a fond, a mather, a 
wife, the deſerved every praiſe. Her con- 
Hh 2 duct 
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duct as a daughter could ſcarcely be ex- 
ceeded by a virtue much ſuperior to all 
theſe, U; n the whole, though her reign 
was crowded with great events, ſhe can- 
not, with any juſtice, be called a great 
princeſs. Subject to terror, beyond the 
conſtitutional timidity of her ſex, ſhe was 
altogether incapable of decifive counſels, 
and nothing but her irreſiſtible popularity 
could have ſupported her authority amidſt 
the ferment of thoſe diſtracted times. 


| Macpherſon. 


& 103. The Character of MARY Queen 
of Scors. 


To all che charms of beauty, and the 
utmoſt elegance of external form, Mary 
added thoſe accompliſhments which ren- 
der their impreſſion irreſiſtible. Polite, 
affable, inſinuating, ſprightly, and capable 
of ſpeaking and of writing with equal eaſe 
and dignity. Sudden, however, and vio- 
lent in all her attachments; becauſe her 
heart was warm and unſuſpicious. Impa- 
tient of contradiction, becauſe ſhe had been 
accuſtomed from her infancy to be treated 
as a queen. No ſtranger, on ſome occa- 


ions, to diſſimulation; which, in that per- 


fidious court where ſhe received her edu- 
cation, was reckoned among the neceſſary 
arts of government. Not inſenſible to 
flattery, or unconſcious df that pleaſure, 
with which almoſt every woman beholds 
the influence of her own beauty, Formed 
with the qualitics that we love, not with 
the talents that we admire; ſhe was an 
agrevable woman rather than an illuſtrious 
queen. The vivacity of her ſpirit, not 
ſuſliciently tempered with ſound judgment, 
and the warmth of her hcart, which was 
not at all times under the reitraint of diſ- 
cretion, betrayed her both into errors and 
into crimes. Jo ſay that ſhe was always 
unfortunate, will not account for that long 
and almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion of ca- 
lamities which befel her; we muſt likewiſe 
add, that ſhe was often imprudent. Her 
paſſion for Parnly was raſh, youthful, and 
exceliive. And though the ſudden tranſi- 
tion to the oppoſite extreme was the na- 
tural effect of her ill- requited love, and of 
his ingratitude, inſolence, and brutality; 
vet neither theje, nor Bothwell's artful 
add?eis and important ſervices can juſtify 


Her attachments to that nobleman. Even 


the manners of the ape, licentious as they 
were, are no apology for this unhappy 
puſſion; nor can hey induce us to look on 
that tragical and infamous, ſcene, which 


followed upon it, with leſs abhorreng, 
Humanity will draw a veil over this 

of her character, which it cannot approy,, 
and may, perhaps, prompt ſome to impute 
her actions to her ſituation, more than t, 
her diſpoſition; and to lament the unhap. 
pineſs of the former, rather than accuſe 
the perverſeneſs of the latter. Mary's ſuf. 
ferings exceed, both in degree and in du. 
ration, thoſe tragical diſtreſſes which fan 
has feigned to excite ſorrow and commiſe. 
ration; and while we ſurvey them, we are 
apt altogether to forget her frailties, we 
think of her faults with leſs indignation, 
and approve of our tears, as if they were 
ſhed for a perſon who had attained much 
nearer to pure virtue, 

With regard to the queen's perſon, a cir. 
cumſtance not to be omitted in writing the 
hiſtory of a female reign, all contemporary 
authors agree in aſcribing to Mary the ut. 
moſt beauty of countenance and elegance 
of ſhape of which the human form is capa. 
ble. Her hair was black, though, accord- 
ing to the faſhion of that age, ſhe fre. 
2 wore borrowed locks, and of dif. 

erent colours. Her eyes were a dark 
grey, her complexion was exquiſitely fine, 
and her hands and arms remarkably deli. 
cate, both as to ſhape and colour. Her 
ſtature was of an height that roſe to the 
majeſtic. She danced, ſhe walked, and 
rode with equal grace. Her taſte for 
muſic was juſt, . ſhe both ſung and 
played upon the lute with uncommon {ill, 
Towards the end of her life ſhe began to 
grow fat; and her long confinement, ard 
the coldneſs of the houſes in which ſhe 
was impriſoned, brought on a rheumatiſm 
which deprived her of the uſe of her limbs. 
No man, ſays Brantome, ever beheld her 
perſon without admiration and love, or 
will read her hiitory without ſorrow. 

Robertſon. 

y 


104. The Character of Fraxcis |, 
avith ſome Reflections on his Rivaiſhi 
with CHARLES V, 


Francis died at Rambouillet, on the laſt 


day of March, in the fifty-third year of 


his age, and the thirty-third year of his 
rein. During wy years of that 
time an avowed rivalſhip ſfub{fited between 


him and the emperor, which involved not 
only their own dominions, but the greater 
part of Europe in wars, proſecuted with 
more violent animoſity, and drawn out t0 
2 greater length, than had been known. 
any former period, Many circumſtances 
contribut 
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contributed to both. Their animoſity was 
founded in oppoſition of intereſt, heighten- 
ed by perſonal emulation, and exaſperated 
not only by mutual injuries, but by recipro- 
cal inſults. At the ſame time, whatever 
advantage one ſeemed to poſleſs towards 

aining the aſcendant, was wonderfully 
balanced by ſome favourable circumſtance, 
peculiar to the other. The emperor's do- 
minions were of great extent, the French 
king's lay more compact: Francis go- 
verned his kingdom with abſolute power; 
that of Charles was limited, but he ſup- 
plied the want of authority by addreſs : 
the troops of the former were more impe- 
tuous and enterpriſing ; thoſe of the latter 
better diſciplined, and more patient of fa- 
tigue. The talents and abilities of the two 
monarchs were as different as the advan- 
tages which they poſſeſſed, and contri- 


buted no leſs to prolong the conteſt be- 


tween them. Francis took his reſolutions 
ſuddenly, proſecuted them at firſt with 
warmih, and puſhed them into execution 
with a moſt adventurous courage; but, be- 
ing deſtitute of the perſeverance neceſſary 
to ſurmount difficulties, he often abandoned 
his deſigns, or relaxed the vigour of _ 
ſuit, from impatience, and ſometimes from 
levity. 

Charles deliberated long, and determi- 
ned with coolneſs ; but, having once fixed 
his plan, he adhered to it with inflexible 
cbſtnacy, and neither danger nor diſcou- 
ragement could turn him aſide from the 
execution of it. The ſucceſs of their en- 
terpriſes was as different as their charac- 
ters, and was uniformly influenced by 
them. Francis, by his impetuous activity, 
often diſconcerted the emperor's beſt- laid 
ichemes : Charles, by a more calm, hut 
ſteady proſecution of his deſigns, checked 
the rapidity of his rival's career, and baf- 
tled or repulſed his moſt vigorous efforts. 
The former, at the opening of a war or of 
a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with 
the violence of a torrent, and carried all 
before him; the latter, waiting until he ſaw 
the force of his rival begin to abate, re- 
covered in the end not only all that he 
had loſt, but made new acquiſitions. Few 
of the French monarch's attempts towards 
conqueſt, whatever promiſing aſpect they 
might wear at firſt, were conducted to an 
happy iſſue : many of the emperor's enter- 
priſes, even after they appeared deſperate 
and impracticable, terminated in the moſt 
proſperous manner. Francis was dazzled 


with the ſplendour of an undertaking ; 
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Charles was allured by the proſpect of its 
turning to his advantage. The degree, 
however, of their comparative merit and 
reputation has not been fixed, either by a 
ſtrict ſcrutiny into their abilities for go- 
vernment, or by an impartial conſideration 
of the greatneſs and ſucceſs of their under- 
takings; and Francis is one of thoſe mo- 


narchs who occupies a higher rank in the 


temple of fame, than either his talents or 
performances entitle him to hold. This pre- 
eminence he owed to many different cir- 
cumſtances. The ſuperiority which Charles 
acquired by the victory of Pavia, and which 
from that period he preſerved through the 
remainder of his reign, was ſo manifeſt, 
that Francis's ſtruggle againſt his exorbi- 
tant and growing dominion, was viewed by 
molt of the other powers, not only with 
the partiality which naturally ariſes from 
thoſe who gallantly maintain an unequal 
conteſt, but with the favour due to one who 
was reſiſting a common enemy, and endea- 
vouring to ſet bounds to a monarch equally 
formidable to them all. The characters 
of princes too, eſpecially among their con- 
temporaries, depend not only upon their 
talents for government, but upon their 
qualities as men. Francis, notwithſtanding 
the many errors conſpicuous in his foreign 
licy and domeſtic adminiſtration, was 
nevertheleſs humane, beneficent, generous. 
He poſſeſſed dignity without pride; affabi- 
lity free from meanneſs, and courteſy ex- 
empt from deceit. All who had acceſs to 
him (and no man of merit was ever denied 
that privilege) reſpected and loved him. 
Captivated with his perſonal qualities, his 
ſubjects forgot his defects as a monarch, 
and admiring him as the moſt accompliſhed 
and amiable gentleman in his dominions, 
they never murmured at acts of mai-admi- 
niſtration, which in a prince of leſs engag- 
ing diſpoſitions would have been deemed 
unpardonable. This admiration, however, 
muſt have been temporary only, and would 
have died away with the courtiers who be- 
ſtowed it; the illuon arifing from his pri- 
vate virtues mult Þave ceaſed, and poſterity 
would have judged of his public conduct 
with its uſual impartiality ; but another 
circumſtance prevented this, and his name 
hath been tranſnutted to poſterity with in- 
creaſing reputation, Science and the arts 
had, at that time, made little progreſs in 
France. They were juſt beginning to ad- 
vauce beyond the limits of Italv, where 
they had revived, and which had hitherto 
been their only feat, Francis rook them 
H h 3 immediately 
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immediately under his protection, and vied 
with Leo himſelf in the zeal and munificence 
with which he encouraged them. He in- 
vited learned men to 15 court; he con- 
verſed with them familiarly, he e 
them in buſineſs; he raiſed them to offices 
of dignity, and honoured them with his 
confidence. That race of men, not more 
prone to complain when denied the reſpect 
to which they fancy themfelyes entitled, 
than apt to be pleaſed when treated with 
the diſtinction which they conſider as their 
due, though they could not exceed in gra- 
titude to ſuch a benefaQor, ſtrained their 
invention, and employed all their inge- 
nuity in panegyric. 

Succeeding authors, warmed with their 
deſcriptions of Francis's bounty, adopted 
their encomiums, and refined upon them. 
The appellation of Father of Letters, be- 
ſtowed upon Francis, hath rendered his 
memory ſacred among hiſtorians, and they 
ſeem to have regarded it as a fort of im- 
Piety to uncover his infirmitics, or to point 
out his defects. Thus Francis, notwith- 
ſtanding his inferior abilities, and want of 
ſucceſs, hath more than equalled the fame 
of Charles. Ihe virtues which he poſſeſſ- 
ed as a man have entitled him to greater 
admiration and praiſe, than have been be- 
ſtowed upon the extenſive genius and for- 
tunate arts of a more capable, but leſs ami- 
able rival. Robertſon, 


* 
$ 105, . The Character of CHARLES V. 


As Charles was the firſt prince of his 
age In rank and dignity, the part which he 
acted, whether we conſider the greatneſs, 
the variety, or the ſucceſs of his under- 
takings, was the moit conſpicuous. It is 
from an attentive obſervation of his con- 
duct, not from the exaggerated praiſes of 
the Spaniſh hiſtorians, or the undiſtinguiſh- 
ing cenſure of the French, that a juſt 1dea 
of Charles's genius and abilities is to be 


collected. He poſſeſſed qualities ſo pecu- 


liar, as ſlrongly mark his character, and 
not only diſtinguiſh him from the princes 
who were his contemporaries, but account 
for that ſuperiority over them which he fo 
long maintained. In forming his ſchemes, 
he was, by nature-as well as by habit, cau- 
tious ard conſiderate. Born with talents, 
which unfolded themſelves ſlowly, and 
were late in attaining maturity, he was 
accuſtomed to ponder every ſubject that 
demanded his conſideration, with a careful 
and dei:berate attention. He bent the 
whole force of his mind towards it, and 
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vantages over his rivals are to be aſcribed 


dwelling upon it with ſerious applica; 
undiverted by pleaſure, and hardly — 
ed by any amuſement, he revolved it in 
ſilence in his own breaſt: he then com. 
municated the matter to his miniſters; and 
after hearing their opinions, took his reſolu. 
tion with a deciſive firmneſs, which ſeldom 
follows ſuch flow conſultations. In conſe. 
quence of this, Charles's meaſures, inſtead 
of reſembling the deſultory and irregulz 
ſallies of Henry VIII. or Francis I. had 
the appearance of a conſiſtent ſyſtem, in 
which all the parts were arranged, the ef. 
fects were foreſeen, and the accidents were 
provided for. His promptitude in execu- 
tion was no leſs remarkable than his Pa. 
tience in deliberation. He conſulted with 
phlegm, but he acted with vigour ; and did 
not diſcover greater ſagacity in his choice 
of the meaſures which it was proper to 
purſue, than fertility of genius in finding 
out the means for rendering his purſuit of 
them ſucceſsful. Though he had naturally 
ſo little of the martial turn, that during 
tae moſt ardent and buſtling period of life, 
he remained in the cabinet inactive; yet 
when he choſe at length to appear at the 
head of his armies, his mind was fo formed 
for vigorous exertions in every direction, 
that he acquired ſuch knowledge in the 
art of war, and ſuch talents for command, 
as rendered him cqual in reputation and 
ſucceſs to the moſt able generals of the 
age. But Charles poſſeſſed, in the moſt 
eminent degree, the ſcience which is of 
greateſt importance to a monarch, that of 
knowing men, and of adapting their ta- 
lents to the various departments which he 
allotted to them. From the death of Chie- 
vres to the end of his reign, he employed 
no general in the field, no miniſter 1n the 
cabinet, no ambaſſador to a foreign court, 
no governor of a province, whoſe abilities 
vere inadequate to the truſt which he re- 
ae in them. Though deſtitute of that 
ewitching affability of manner, which 
gained Francis the hearts of all who ap- 
proached his perion, he was no ſtranger 
to the virtues which ſecure fidelity and at- 
tachment. He placed unbounded conf- 
dence in his generals; he rewarded their 
ſervices with munificence ; he neither en- 
vied their fame, nor diſcovered any jea- 
louſy of their power. Almoſt all the ge- 
nerals who conducted his armies, may be 
placed on a level with thoſe illuſtrious per- 
ſonages who have attained the highelt 
eminence of military glory; and his ad- 
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ſo manifeſtly to the ſuperior abilities of the 
commanders whom he ſet in oppoſition to 
them, that this might ſeem to detract, in 
ſome degree, from his own merit, if the 
talent of diſcovering and employing ſuch 
inſtruments were not the moſt undoubted 
f of his capacity for government. 

There were, nevertheleſs, defects in his 

litical character, which muſt conſider- 
ably abate the admiration due to his ex- 
traordinary talents. Charles's ambition 
was inſatiable ; and though there ſeems to 
be no foundation for an opinion prevalent 
in his own age, that he had formed the 
chimerical project of eſtabliſhing an uni- 
rerſal monarchy in Europe, it is certain 
that his deſire of being diſtinguiſhed as a 
conqueror involved him in continual wars, 
which exhauſted and oppreſſed his ſubjects, 
and left him little leiſure for giving atten- 
tion to the interior police and 1mprove- 
ment of his kingdoms, the great objects of 
every prince who makes the happineſs of 
his prople the end of his government, 
Charles, at a very early period of life, 
having added the imperial crown to the 
kingdoms of Spain, and to the hereditary 
dominions of the houſes of Aultria and 
Burguady ; this opened to him ſuch a vaſt 
field of enterpriſe, and engaged him in 
ſchemes ſo complicated as well as arduous, 
that feeling his power to be unequal to the 
execution of theſe, he had often recourſe to 
low artifices, unbecoming his ſuperior ta- 
lents; and ſometimes ventured on ſuch 
deviations from integrity, as were diſho- 
nourable in a great prince, His infidious 
and fraudulent policy appeared more con- 
ſpicuous, and was rendered more odious, 
by a compariſon with the open and unde- 
ſigning character of his contemporaries, 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. This differ- 
ence, though occaſioned chiefly by the di- 
verſity of their tempers, mutt be aſcribed 
in ſome degree to ſuch an oppoſition in 
the principles of their political conduct, as 
aflords ſome excuſe for this defect in 
Charles's behaviour, though it caunot ſerve 
as a juſtification of it. Francis and Henry 
ſeldom acted but from the impulſe of their 
Paſſions, and ruſhed headlong towards the 
object in view. Charles's meaſures being 
the reſult of cool reflection, were diſpoſed 
into a regular ſyſtem, and carried on upon 
a concerted plan. Perſons who act in the 
former manner naturally purſue the end 
m view, without aſſuming any diſguiſe, or 
diſplaying much addreſs. Such as hold 
the latter courſe, are apt, in forming, as 
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well as in executing their deſigns, to em- 
ploy ſuch refinements, as always lead to 
artifice in conduct, and often degenerate 
into deceit. Robertſon. 


$ 106. The Character of EraminonDaAs. 


Epaminondas was born and educated in 
that honeſt poverty which thoſe leſs cor- 
rupted ages accounted the glorious mark 
of integrity and virtue. The inſtructions 
of a Pythagorean philoſopher, to whom he 
was entruſted in his earlieſt years, formed 
him to all the temperance and ſeverity 
peculiar to that ſect, and were received 
with a docility and pleaſure which beſpoke 
an ingenuous mind. Muſic, dancing, and 
all thoſe arts which were accounted ho- 
nourable diſtinctions at 'Thebes, he received 
from the greateſt maſters. In the athletic 
exerciſes he became conſpicuous, but ſoon 
learned to apply particularly to thoſe which 
might prepare him for the labours and oc- 
caſions of a military life. His modeſty 
and pravity rendered him ready to hear 
and receive inſtruction ; and his genius en. 
abled him to learn and improve. A love 
of truth, a love of virtue, tenderneſs, and 
humanity, and an exalted patriotiſm, he 
had learned, and ſoon diſplayed. To theſe 
har qualities he added penetration and 
agacity, a happineſs in improving every 
incident, a conſummate {kill in war, an nu« 
conquerable patience of toil and diſtreſs, 
a boldneſs in enterpriſe, vigour, and mag- 
nanimity. Thus did he become great and 
terrible in war; nor was he lets diſtin» 
guiſhed by the gentler virtues of peace 
and retirement. He had a ſoul capable of 
the molt exalted and diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip. The warmth of his. benevolence 
ſupplied the deficiencies of his fortune; 
his credit and good offices frequently were 
employed to gain that relief for the ne- 
ceſſities of others, which his own circum- 
ſtances could not grant them: within the 
narrow ſphere of theſe were his deſires re- 
cularly confined; no temptations could 
corrupt him; no proſpects of advantage 
could ſhake his integrity; to the public he 
appeared unalterably and ſolely devoted; 
nor could neglect or injuries abate his zeal 
for 'Thebes. All theſe illuſtrious quail- 
ties he adorned with that eloquence which 
was then in ſuch repute, and appeared in 
council equally eminent, equally uſeful to 
his country, as in action. By him Thebes 

ſir role to ſovereign power, and with him 
ſhe loit her greatneſs, Lelaud. 
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$ 107. 4 Compariſon of the political Prin- 
ciples and Conduct of CaTo, ATTICUus, 
and CICERO. 


The three ſects which chiefly engroſſed 
the philoſophical part of Rome were, the 
Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Academic ; 
and the chief. ornaments of each were, 
Cato, Atticus, and Cicero; who hved to- 
gether in ſtrict friendſhip, and a mutual 
eſteem of each other's virtue: but the dif- 


ferent behaviour of theſe three will ſhew, 


by fact and example, the different merit 
of their ſeveral principles, and which of 
them was the beſt adapted to promote the 
good of ſociety. 
The Stoics were the bigots or enthuſi- 
aſts in philoſophy; who held none to be 
truly wife or good but themſelves ; placed 
perfect happineſs in virtue, though ſtripped 
of every other good; affirmed all fins 
to be equal, all deviations from right 
equally wicked ; to kill a dunghill cock 
without reaſon, the ſame crime as to kill a 
parent; that a wiſe man could never for- 
give; never be moved by anger, favour, 
or pity; never be deceived; never re- 
pent; never change his mind. With theſe 
principles Cato entered into public life; 
and acted in it, as Cicero ſays, © as if he 
had lived in the polity of Plato, not in the 
dregs of Romulus.“ He made no dittinc- 
tion of times or things; no allowance for 
the weakneſs of the republic, and the 
er of thoſe who oppreſſed it: it was 
is maxim to combat all power not built 
upon the laws, or to defy it at leaſt, if he 
could not controul it : he knew no way to 
his end, but the direct; and whatever ob- 
ſtructions he met with, reſolved ſtill to 
raſh on, and either to ſurmount them, or 
periſh in the attempt; taking it for a baſe- 
neſs, and confeſſion of being conquered, 
to decline a tittle from the true road. In 
an age, therefore, of the utmoſt libertiniſm, 
when the public diſcipline was loſt, and the 
government itſelf tottering, he ſtruggled 
with the ſame zeal againſt all corruption, 
and waged a perpetual war with a ſuperior 
force; whilſt the rigour of his principles 
tznded rather to alienate his friends, than 
reconcile enemies; and by provoking the 
wer that he could not ſubdue, help to 
atten that ruin which he was ſtriving to 
avert; ſo that after a perpetual courſe of 
diſappointments and repulſcs, finding him- 
ſelf unable to purſue his old way any far- 
ther, inſtead of taking a new one, he was 
3 by his philoſophy to put an end to 
is life. | 
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But as the Stoics exalted human nature 
too high, ſo the Epicureans depreſſed i 


too low; as thoſe raiſed it to the he 
theſe debaſed it to the brutal ſtate; 
held pleaſure to be the chief good of may. 
death the extinction of his being; aud 
2 their happineſs, conſequently, in the 
eeure enjoy ment of a pleaſureable life: 
eſteeming virtue on no other account tha 
as it was a handmaid to pleaſure, aud 
helped to enſure the poſſeſhon of it, by 
preſerving health and conciliating friends. 
Their wiſe man, therefore, had no other 
duty, but to provide for his own eaſe, tg 
decline all ſtruggles, to retirg. from public 
affairs, and to imitate the life of their 
gods, by paſſing his days in a calm, 
contemplative, undiſturbed repoſe, in the 
midſt of rural ſhades and pleatant gardens, 
This was the ſcheme that Atticus fol. 
lowed : he had all the talents that could 
qualify a man to be uſeful to ſociety ; great 
parts, learning, judgment, candour, bene. 
volence, generolity, the ſame love of his 
country, and the ſame ſentiments in poli- 
tics, with Cicero; whom he was always 
adviſing and urging to act, yet determin. 
ed never to act himſelf; or never, at leaſt, 
ſo far as to diſturb his eaſe, or endanger 
his ſafety. For though he was ſo ſtrict- 
ly united with Cicero, and valued him 
above all men, yet he managed an inte- 
reſt all the while with the oppoſite faction, 
and a friendſhip even with his mortal ene- 
mies, Clodius and Antony; that he might 
ſecure, againſt all events, the grand point 
which he had in view, the peace and tran- 
quillity of his life. Thus two excellent 
men, by their nuſtaken notions of virtue, 
drawn from their principles of philoſophy, 
were made uſcleſs in a manner to their 
country, each in a different extreme of 
life: the one always aceing and expoſing 
himſelf to dangers, without the proſpect 
of doing good; the other, without at- 
tempting to do any, reſolving never to 
act at all. 

Cicero choſe the middle way, between the 
obſtinacy of Cato and the indolence of Atti- 
cus; he preferred always the readieſt road 
to what was right, if it lay open to him; if 
not, he took the next that ſeemed likely to 
bring him to the ſame end; and in politics, 
as in morality, when he could not arrive at 
the true, contented bimſelf with the proba- 
ble. He often compares the ſtateſman to the 
pilot, whoſe art conſiſts in managing every 
turn of the winds, and applying even the mott 
perverſe to the progreſs of his voyage; ſo 
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as, by chang] g his courſe, and enla ing 
his circuit of ſailing, to arrive with ſatety, 
though later, at his deſtined port. He 
mentions likewiſe an obſervation, which 
long Experience had confirmed to him, 
that none of the popular and ambitious, 
who aſpired to extraordinary commands, 
and to be leaders in the republic, ever 
choſe to obtain their ends from the people, 
till they had firſt been repulſed by the ſe- 
nate. This was verified by all their civil 
diſfenſions, from the Gracchi down to Cæ- 
far : ſo that when he ſaw men of this ſpirit 
at the head of the government, who, by 
the ſplendour, of their lives and actions, had 
acquired an aſcendant over the populace, 
it was his conſtant advice to-the ſenate, to 
gain them by gentle compliances, and to 
gratify their thirſt of power by voluntary 
grants of it, as the beſt way to moderate 
their ambition, and reclaim them from 
deſperate councils. He declared contention 
to be no longer prudent than while it either 
did ſe-vice, or at leaſt no hurt ; but when 
faction was grown too ſtrong to be with- 
ſtood, that it was time to give over hght- 
ing; and nothing left but to extract ſome 
good out of the ill, by mitigating that 
power by patience, which they could not 
reduce by force, and concihating it, if 
poſſible, to the intereſt of the ſtate. This 
was what he had adviſed, and what he 
practiſed ; and it will account, in a great 
meaſure, for thoſe parts of his conduct 
which are the molt liable to exception, on 
the account of that complaiſance which he 
is ſuppoſed to have paid, at different times, 
to the ſeveral uſurpers of illegal power. 
Middleton. 


108. The Character of Lord Tow x s- 
HTN D. 


Lord Townſhend, by very long expe- 
rience, and unwearied application, was 
certainly an able man of buſineſs, which 
was his only paſſion. His parts were nei- 
ther above nor below it ; they were rather 
flow, a defect of the ſafer ſide. He re- 
quired time to form his opinion; but when 
formed, he adhered to it with invincible 
firmneſs, not to ſay obſtinacy, whether 
right or wrong, and was impatient of con- 
tradiction. 

He was a moſt ungraceful and confuſed 
ſpeaker in the houſe of lords, inelegant in 

s language, perplexed in his arguments, 
but always near the ſtreſs of the queſtion. 

is manners were coarſe, ruſtic, and 
ſeemingly brutal; but his nature was by 
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no means ſo; for he was a kind huſband 
to both his wives, a moſt indulgent father 
to all his children, and a benevolent maſter 
to his ſervants ; ſure teſts of real good- 
nature, for no man can long together ſi- 
mulate or diſſimulate at home. 

He was a warm friend, and a warm 
enemy; defects, if defects they are, inſe- 
parable in human nature, and often ac- 
companying the moſt generous minds. 

Never miniſter had cleaner hands than 
he had. Mere domeſtic economy was his 
only care as to money; for he did not add 
one acre to his eſtate, and left his younger 
children very moderately provided for, 
though he had been in confiderable and 
lucrative employments near thirty years. 

As he only loved power for the ſake 
of power, in order to preſerve it he was 
obliged to have a molt unwarrantable com- 
plaiſance for the intereſts and even dictates 
of the electorate, which was the only way 
by which a Britiſh miniſter could hold ei- 
ther favour or power during the reigns of 
king George the firſt and ſecond. 

The coarſeneſs and imperiouſneſs of his 
manners made him difagrecable to queen 
Caroline. 

Lord Townſhend was not of a temper 
to act a ſecond part, after having ated a 
firſt, as he did during the reign of king 
George the firſt. He reloived, therefore, 
to make one convulſive ſtruggle to revive 
his expiring power, or, if that did not ſuc- 
ceed, to retire from buſineſs. He tried the 
experiment upon the king, with whom he 
had a petſonal interoſt. The experiment 
failed, as he might cafily, and ought to 
have foreſeen. He rctired to his ſeat in 
the country, and, in a ſew years, died of 
an apopl2xy. 

Having thus mentioned the ſlight defecte, 
as well as the many valuable parts of his 
character, 1 muſt declare, that I owed the 
former to truth, and the latter to gratitude 
and friendſhip as well as to truth, ſince, 
for ſome years before he retired from buſi- 
neſs, we lived in the ſtricteſt mtimacy that 
the difference of our age and ſituations 
could admit, during which time he gave 
me many walxed and uncquivocal proofs 
of his friendſhip, Chefterield. 


§ 1cg. The Character of Mr. Pops. 
Pope in converſation was below himſelf; 
he was ſeldom eaſy and natural, and ſeem- 
ed afraid that the man ſhould degrade the 
poet, which made him always attempt wit 
and humour, often unſuccetstuly, and too 
Oiten 
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often unſeaſonably. I have been with him 
a week at a time at his houſe at 'Twicken- 
ham, where I neceflarily ſaw his mind in 
its undreſs, when he was both an agreeable 
and inſtructive companion. 

His moral character has been warmly 
attacked, and but weakly defended ; the 
natural conſequence of his ſhining turn 
to ſatire, of which many felt, and all fear- 
ed the ſmart. It muſt be owned that he 
was the moſt irritable of all the genus irri- 
tabilevatum, offended with trifles, and ne- 
ver forgetting or forgiving them ; but in 
this I really think that the poet was more 
in fault than the man. He was as great 
an inſtance as any he quotes, of the con- 
trarieties and inconſiſtencies of human na- 
ture ; for, notwithſtanding the malignancy 
of his ſatires, and ſome blameable paſſages 
of his life, he was charitable to his power, 
active in doing good offices, and piouſly 
attentive to an old bed-ridden mother, who 
died but a little time before him. His 
8 crazy, deformed body was a mere 

andora's box, containing all the phyſical 
ills tliat ever afflicted humanity. This, 
perhaps, whetted the edge of his ſatire, 
and may in ſome degree excuſe it. 

I will ſay nothing of his works, they 
ſpeak ſuſſiciently for themſelves; they will 
hve as long as letters and taſte ſhall remain 
in this country, and be more and more 
admired as envy and reſentment ſhall ſab- 
fide. But I will venture this piece of claſ- 
fical blaſphemy, which is, that however he 
may be ſuppoſed to be obliged to Horace, 
Horace is more obliged to him. 

Cheſterfield. 


§ 110. Character of Lord BoL1NGBROKE: 


It is impoſſible to find lights and ſhades 
ſtrong enough to paint the character of 
lord Bolingbroke, who was a moſt raorti- 
tying inftance of the violence of human 
paſſions, and of the moſt improved and ex- 


alted human reaſon. His virtues and his 


vices, his reaſon and his paſſions, did not 
blend themſelves by a gradation of tints, 
but formed a ſhining and ſudden contraſt. 
Here the darkeſt, there the moſt ſplen- 
did colours, and both rendered more ſtrik- 
ing from their proximity. Impetuoſity, 
exceſs, and almoſt extravagancy, charac- 
terized not only his paſſions, but even his 
ſenſes. His youth was diſtinguiſhed by all 
the tumult and ſtorm of pleaſures, in Which 
he licenticuſly triumphed, diſdaining all 
decorum. His fine imagination was often 


heated and exhauſted, with his body, in 


celebrating and deifying the proſti 
the night; and his contivial jon? a « 
3 to all the extravagancy of frante 
acchanals, 'Theſe paſſions were Never 
interrupted but by a ſtronger ambition. 
The former impaired both his conſlitutigh 
and his character ; but the latter deſtroyed 
both his . and his reputation. 

He engaged young, and diſtingui 
himſelf "1 buſinels, His — 
almoſt intuition, and he adorned whatever 
ſubject he either ſpoke or wrote upon, by 
the moſt ſplendid eloquence ; not a ſtudied 
or laboured eloquence, but by ſuch a floy. 
ing happineſs of diction, which (from care, 
perhaps, at firſt) was become fo habitual 
to him, that even his moſt familiar con. 
verſations, if taken down in writing, would 
have borne the preſs, without the leaf 
correction, either as to method or ſtyle. 
He had noble and generous ſentimentz, 
rather than fixed reflected principles of 
good-nature and friendſhip ; but they were 
more violent than laſting, and ſuddenly 
and often varied to their oppoſite extremes, 
with regard even to the fame perſons, 
He received the common attentions of ci. 
vility as obligations, which he returned 
with intereſt; and reſented with paſſion 
the little inadvertencies of human nature, 
which he repaid with intereſt too. Even 
a difference of opinion upon a philoſophi- 
cal ſubject, would provoke and prove him 
no practical philoſopher at leaſt, 

Notwithſtanding the diſſipation of his 
youth, and the tumultuous agitation of his 
middle age, he had an infinite fund of 
various and almoſt univerſal knowledge, 
which, from the cleareſt and quickeſt con- 
ception, and the happieſt memory that 
ever man was bleſt with, he always carried 
about him. It was his pocket-money, and 
he never had occaſion to draw upon a 
book for any ſum. He excelled more par- 
ticularly in hiſtory, as his hiſtorical works 
plainly prove. 'The relative, political, and 
commercial intereſts of every country in 
Europe, particularly of his own, were bet- 
ter known to him than perhaps to any man 
in it; but how ſteadily he purſued the Jatter 
in his public conduct, his enemies of all par- 
ties and denominations tell with pleaſure. 

During his long exile in France, he ap- 
plied himſelf to ſtudy with his characteriſ. 
tical ardour ; and there he formed, and 
chiefly executed, the plan of his great phi- 
loſophical work. The common bounds of 
human knowledge were too narrow for his 
warm and aſpiring imagination; he mul 
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extra flammantia mania mundi, and ex- 
lore the unknown and unknowable re- 
ons of metaphyſics, which open an un- 
pounded field for the excurſions of an 
ardent imagination; where endleſs con- 
jectures ſupply the defect of unattainable 
knowledge, and too often uſurp both its 
name and its influence. b 

He had a very handſome perſon, with a 
moſt engagin addreſs in his air and man- 
ners ; he Jad all the dignity and good- 
breeding which a man of quality ſhould or 
can have, and which ſo few, in this coun- 

at leaſt, really have. 

He profeſſed himſelf a deiſt, believing 
in a general Providence, but doubting ot, 
though by no means rejecting, (as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed) the immortality of the 
ſoul, and a future ſtate. 

He died of a cruel and ſhocking diſ- 
temper, a cancer in his face, which he 
endured with firmneſs. A week before he 
died, I took my laſt leave of him with 
grief; and he returned me his laſt farewel 
with tenderneſs, and ſaid, God, who 
« placed me here, will do what he pleaſes 
« with me hereafter; and he knows beſt 
« what to do. May he bleſs you !”” 

Upon the whole of this extracrdinary 
character, what can we ſay, but, alas! 
poor human nature! Chefterfield. 


$ 111, Character of Mr. PULTEXEY. 


Mr. Pulteney was formed by nature for 
ſocial and convivial pleaſures. Reſent- 
ment made him engage in buſineſs, He 
had thought himſelf ſlighted by Sir Roberr 
Walpole, to whom he publicly avowed not 
only revenge, but utter deſtruction. He 
had lively and ſhining parts, a ſurpriſing 
quickneſs of wit, and a happy turn to the 
moſt amuſing and entertaining kinds of 
poetry, as epigrams, ballads, odes, &c. ; 
in all which he had an uncommon facility. 
His compoſitions in that way were ſome- 
times ſatirical, often licentious, but always 
full of wit. 

He had a quick and clear conception of 
buſineſs; could equally detect and practiſe 
ſophiſtry. He could ſtate and explain the 
moſt intricate matters, even in figures, with 
tie utmoſt perſpicuity. His parts were 
rather above buſineſs; and the warmth of 
his imagination, joined to the impetuoſity 
and reſtleſſneſs of his temper, made him 
incapable of conducting it long together 
wich prudence and ſteadineſs. 

He was a mofi complete orator and de- 
bater in the houſe of commons; eloquent, 
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entertaining, perſuaſive, ſtrong, and pa- 
thetic,” as occaſion required ; for he had 
arguments, wit, and tears, at his command. 
His breaſt was the ſeat of all thoſe paſſions 
which degrade our nature and diſturb our 
reaſon. 'There they raged in perpetual 
conflict; but avarice, the meaneſt of them 
all, generally triumphed, ruled abſolutely, 
and, in many inſtances, which I forbear to 
mention, moſt ſcandalouſly. 

His ſudden paſſion was outrageous, but 
ſupported by great perſonal courage. No- 
thing exceeded his ambition, but his avarice: 
they often accompany, and are frequently 
ar reciprocally the cauſes and the effects of 
each other ; but the latter 1s always a clog 
upon the former. He affected good-nature 
and compaſſion; and perhaps his heart 
might feel the misfortunes and diſtreſſes of 
his fellow-creatures, but his hand was ſel- 
dom or never ſtretched out to relieve them. 
Though he was an able actor of truth and 
ſincerity, he could occaſionally lay them 
aide, to ſerve the purpoſes of his ambition 
Or avarice. 

He was once in the greateſt point of view 
that ever I ſaw any ſubje&t in. When 
the oppoſition, of which he was the leader 
in the houſe of commons, prevailed at laſt 
againſt Sir Robert Walpole, he became 
the arbiter between the crown and the 
people; the former imploring his protec- 
tion, the latter his ſupport. In that criti- 
cal moment his various jarring paſſions 
were 11 the higheſt ferment, and for a 
while ſuſpended his ruling one. Senſe of 
ſhame made him heſitate at turning cour- 
tier on a ſudden, after. having acted the 
patriot fo long, and with ſo much applauſe; 
and his pride made him declare, that he 
would accept of no place; vainly imagin- 
ing, that he could, by ſuch a ſimulated and 
temporary ſelf-denial, preſerve his popu- 
larity with the public, and his power at 
court. He was miſtaken in both. The 
king hated him almoſt as much for what 
he might have done, as for what he had 
done; and a motley miniſtry was formed, 
winch by no means defired his company. 
The nation looked upon him as a deſerter, 
and he ſhrunk into inſigniſicancy and an 
earldom. 

He made ſeveral attempts afterwards to 
retrieve the opportunity he had loſt, but in 
vain ; his ſituation would not allow it.— 
He was fixed in the houſe of lords, that 
hoſpital of incurables ; and his retreat to 
popularity was cut off: for the confidence 
of the public, when once great, and once 
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Toft, is never to be regained. He lived 


afterwards in retirement, with the wretch- 
ed comfort of Horace's miſer: 


Populus me fibilat, &c. 


I may, perhaps, be ſuſpected to have 
given too ſtrong colouring to ſome features 
of this portrait ; but I ſolemnly proteſt, 
that I have drawn it conſcientiouſly, and 
to the beſt of my knowledge, from a very 


dong acquaintance with, and obſervation 


of, the original. Nay, I have rather ſof- 
tened than heightened the colouring. 
Cheſterfield. 


& 112. Character of Sir RoperRT WaL- 
POLE. 


I much queſtion whether an 1mpartial 
character of Sir Robert Walpole will or 
can be tranſmitted to poſterity ; for he 
governed this 1 ſo long, that the 
various paſſions of mankind mingled, and 
in a manner incorporated themſelves, with 
every thing that was ſaid or written con- 
cerning him. Never was man more flat- 
tered, nor more abuſed; and his long 
power was probably the chief cauſe of 
both. I was much acquainted with him, 
both in his public and his private hſe. 1 


mean to do impartial juſtice to his charac- 


ter; and therefore my picture of hum wall, 
rhaps, be more like him than it will be 
ike any of the other pictures drawn of 

m. 

In private life he was good-natured, 
chearful, ſocial ; inelegant in his manners, 
fooſe in his morals. He had a coarſe, 
ſtrong wit, which he was too free of for 
a man in his ſtation, as it is always incon- 
ſiſtent with dignity. He was very able as a 
miniſter, but without a certain elevation of 
mind neceſſary for you good or great miſ- 
chief, Profuſe and appetent, his ambition 
was ſubſervient to his deſire of making a 
great fortune. He had more of the Ma- 
zarin than of the Richelieu. He would 
do mean things for profit, and never 
thought of doing great ones for glory. 

He was both the beſt parliament - man, 
and the ableſt manager of parliament, 
that, I believe, ever lived. An artful, ra- 
ther than an eloquent ſpeaker; he ſaw, as 
by intuition, the diſpoſition of the houſe, 
and preſſed, or receded accordingly, 80 
clear in ſtating the moſt intricate matters, 
eſpecially in the finances, that, whilſt he 
was ſpeaking, the moſt ignorant thought 
that they underſtood what they really did 


Purpoſe. 
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not. Money, not prerogative, was the g. 
engine of his dn bey and b 
ployed it with a ſucceſs which in a man: 
diſgraced humanity. He was not, it 1 
true, the inventor of that ſhameful me 
thod of governing, which had been gain. 
ing ground inſenſibly ever ſince Charlie 
II.; but, with uncommon ſkill, and un. 
bounded profuſion, he brought it to tha 
perfettion which at this time diſhonoyr; 
and diſtreſſes this country, and which (if 
not checked, and God knows how it Can 
be now checked) muſt ruin it. 

Beiides this powerful engine of govern. 
ment, he had a moſt extraordinary talent 
of perſuading and working men up to hi 
A hearty kind of franknef, 
which ſometimes ſeemed impudence, made 
people think that he let them into his 
ſecrets, whilſt the impoliteneſs of his man. 
ners ſeemed to atteſt his ſincerity. When 
he found any body proof againſt pecuniary 
temptations ; which, alas! was but {. 
dom, he had recourſe to a ſtill worſe ar: f 
for he laughed at and ridiculed all notions 
of public virtue, and the love of one' 
country, calling them, « The chimerical 
ſchool- boy flights of claſſical learning; 
declaring himſelf, at the ſame time, Ng 
“ ſaint, no Spartan, no reformer.” He 
would frequently aſk young fellows, at 
their firſt appearance in the world, while 
their honeſt hearts were yet untainted, 
« Well, are yoa to be an old Roman? a 
« patriot? You will ſoon come off of 
« that, and grow wiſer.” And thus he 
was more dangerous to the morals than to 
the liberties of his country, to which I am 
perſuaded he meant no ill in his heart. 

He was the eaſy and profuſe dupe cf 
women, and in ſome inſtances indecently 
ſo. He was exceſſively open to flattery, 
even of the groſſeſt kind; and from the 
coarſeſt bunglers of that vile profeſſion; 
which engaged him to paſs moſt of his 
leiſure and jovial hours with people whole 
blaſted characters reflected upon his own, 
He was loved by many, but reſpected by 
none; his familiar and illiberal mirth and 
raillery leaving him no dignity. He was 
not vindictive, but, on the contrary, very 
placable to thoſe who kad injured him the 
moſt. His good-humour, good-nature, 


 and'benekcence, in the ſeveral relations cf 


father, huſband, maſter, and friend, gained 
him the warmelt affections of all watiun 
that circle. 

His name will not be recorded in hiſtory 
among che“ beſt men,“ or the“ beſt mi. 
nitters;” 


« niſters; but much 12 ought it to be 
amon the wor 
ranked - Cheſterfield. 


9113. Character of Lord Gx AN vILLE. 


Lord Granville had great parts, and a 
moſt uncommon ſhare of learning for a 
man of quality. He was one of the beſt 
__ in r of lords, both in the 

lamato the argumentative way. 
He had a — uickneſs and preci- 
fon in ſeizing the ſtreſs of a queſtion, which 
no art, no ſophiſtry, could diſguiſe in him. 
In buſineſs he was bold, enterprizing, and 
overbearing. He had been bred up in 
high monarchical, that is, tyrannical prin- 
ciples of government, which his ardent 
and imperious temper made him think 
were the only rational and practicable 
ones. He would have been a great firſt 
miniſter in France, little inferior, perhaps, 
to Richelieu; in this government, which 
is yet free, he would have been a danger- 
ous one, little leſs ſo, perhaps, than Lord 
Strafford. He was neither il-natured nor 
vindictive, and had a great contempt for 
money ; his ideas were all above it. In 
ſocial life he was an agreeable, good-hu- 
moured, and inſtructive companion; a 
great but entertaining talker. 

He degraded himſelf by the vice 'of 
drinking; which, together with a great 
W ſtock of Greek and Latin, he brought 
away with him from Oxford, and retained 
and practiſed ever afterwards, By his 
own induſtry, he had made himſelf maſter 
of all the modern languages, and had ac- 
quired a great knowledge of the law. His 
political knowledge of the intereſt of 
princes and of commerce was extenfve, 
and his nouons were juſt and great. His 
character may be ſummed up, in nice pre- 
ciſion, quick deciſion, and unbounded pre- 
ſumption. 16id. 


y 114. Character of Mr. PELHABI. 


Mr. Pelham had good ſenſe, without 
either ſhining parts or any degree of lite- 
rature. He had by no means an elevated 
or enterprizing genius, but had a more 
manly and ſteady reſolution than his bro- 
ther the Duke of Newcaitle. He nad a 
gentleman-like frankneſs in his behavicur, 
and as great point of honour as a miniſter 
can have, eſpecially a miniſter at the head 
of the treaſury, where numberleſs ſturdy 
and infatiable beggars of condition apply, 


= ho cannot all be pratified, nor all with 
E: lafety be refuſed. . 
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He was a very inelegant ſpeaker in par- 
hament, but ſpoke with a certain candour 
and openneſs that made him be well 
heard, and generally beheved. 

He wiſhed well to the public, and ma- 
naged the finances with great care and 
perſonal purity. He was par negottis ue gar 
ſupra ; had many domeſtic virtues and no 
vices, If his place, and the power that 
accompanies it, made him ſome public 
enemies, his behaviour in both ſecured him 
from perſonal and rancorous ones. "Thoſe 
who wiſhed him worſt, only wiſhed them- 
ſelves in his place. 

Upon the whole, he was an honourable 
man, and a well-wiſhing miniſter, 


Ibid. 
$ 115. Character of RICHARD Earl of 


SCARBOROUGH. 


In drawing the character of Lord Scar- 
borsugh, I will be ſtrictly upon my guard 
againſt the partiality of that intimate and 
unreſerved friendſhip, in which we lived 
for more than twenty years; to whick 
friendſhip, as well as to the public notoriety 
of it, I owe much more than my pride 
will let my gratitude own. If this may be 
ſuſpected to have biaſſed my judgment, it 
matt, at the ſame time, be allowed to have 
informed it; for the moiſt ſecret movements 
of his whole {ou} were, without diſguiſe, 
coramunacated to me only, However, I 
will rather Tower than heighten the colour- 
ing; I will mark the ſhades, and draw a 
credible rather than an exact likeneſs. 

He had a very good perſon, rather above 
the middle ſize; a handſome face, and, 
when he was cheartul, the moſt engaging 
coumenance imaginable: when grave, 
v. hich he was ofteneſt, the moſt reſpectable 
one, He had in the higheſt degree the 
air, manners, and addreſs, of a man of 
quality; politeneſs with eate, and dignity 
without pride. 

Bred in camps and courts, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that he was untainted with the 
faſhionable vices of theſe warm climates 3 
but (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) 
he dignihed them, inſtead of their degrad- 
ing him into any mean or indecent action. 
He had a good degree of claſiical, and a 
great one of modern, knowledge; with a 
juſt, and, at the ſame time, a delicate taſte. 

In his common expences he was liberal 
wichin bounds; but in his charities and 
bounties he had none. I have known them 
put him to ſome preſent inconveniencies. 

He was a Rrong, but . ot an eloquent or 


florid 
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florid ſpeaker in parliament. He ſpoke 
ſo unaffectedly the honeſt diftates of his 
heart, that truth and virtue, which never 
want, and ſeldom wear, ornaments, ſeemed 
only to borrow his voice. This gave ſuch 
an aſtoniſhing weight to all he ſaid, that 
he more than once carried an unwilling 
majority after him. Such is the autho- 
rity of unſuſpected virtue, that it will 
ſometimes ſhame vice into deeency at 
leaſt. 

He was not only offered, but preſſed to 
accept, the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate; but 
he conſtantly refuſed it. I once tried to 
perſuade him to accept it; but he told 
me, that both the natural warmth and me- 
lancholy of his temper made him unfit for 
it; and that moreover he knew very well 
that, in thoſe miniſterial employments, 
the courſe of buſineſs made it neceſſary to 
do many hard things, and ſome unjuſt 
ones, which could only be authorized by 
the jeſuitical caſuiſtry of the direction of 
the intention: a doctrine which he ſaid he 
could not poſlibly adopt. Whether he 
was the firſt that ever made that objec- 
tion, I cannot affirm; but I ſuſpect that he 
will be the laſt. | 

He was a true conſtitutional, and yet 
practicable patriot ; a ſincere lover, and 
a zealous aſſerter, of the natural, the civil, 
and the religious rights of his country : 
but he would not quarrel with the crown, 
for ſome ſlight ſtretches of the preroga- 
tive; nor with the people, for | xk un- 
wary ebullitions of liberty ; nor with any 
one for a difference of opinion in ſpecula- 
tive points. He conſidered the conſtitu- 
tion in the aggregate, and only watched 
that no one part of it ſhould preponderate 
too much. | 

His moral character was ſo pure, that 
if one may ſay of that imperfect creature 
man, what a celebrated hiſtorian ſays of 
Scipio, nil non laudandum aut dixit, aut 
fecit, aut ſenſit; 1 ſincerely think (I had 
_ almoſt ſaid 1 know), one might ſay it with 
great truth of him, one fingle inſtance ex- 
cepted, which ſhall be mentioned. 

He joined to the nobleſt and. ſtricteſt 
principles: of honour and generoſity, the 
tendereſt ſentiments of benevolence - and 
compaſſion; and, as he was naturally 
warm, he could not even hear of an in- 
juſtice or a baſeneſs, without a ſudden 
indignation; nor of the misfortunes or 
miſeries of a fellow. creature, without 
melting into ſoftneſs, and endeavouring to 
relieve them. 'it.is part of his character 
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was ſo univerſally known, that our 1. 
and moſt ſatirical Engliſn poet * bel 


When I conſeſs there is who feels for 
And melts to goodneſs, need 1 Sc; 
name? 


fame, 
rborough 


He had not the leaſt pride of birth and 
rank, that common narrow notion of little 
minds, that wretched miſtaken ſucceda. 
neum of merit; but he was jealous to 


anxiety of his character, as all men are 


who deſerve a good one. And ſuch wa 
his diffidence upon that ſubject, that he 
never could be perſuaded that man. 
kind really thought of him as they did; 
for ſurely never man had a higher reputa. 
tion, and never man enjoyed a more uni. 
verſal eſteem. Even knaves reſpected 
him; and fools thought they loved him. 
If he had any enemies (for I proteſt | 
never knew one), they could only be ſuch 
as were weary of always hearing of Ari. 
ſtides the Juſt, 

He was too ſubject to ſudden guſts of 
paſſion, but they never hurried him into 


any illiberal or indecent expreſſion or ac. 


tion; ſo invincibly habitual to him were 
good-nature and good-manners. But, if 
ever any word happened to fall from him 
in warmth, which upon ſubſequent reflec. 
tion he himſelf thought too ſtrong, he was 
never eaſy till he had made more than a 
ſufficient atonement for it. 

He had a moſt unfortunate, I will call it 
a moſt fatal kind of melancholy in his na. 
ture, which often made him both abſent 
and filent in company, but never moroſe 
or ſour. At other times he was a chear- 
ful and agreeable companion ; but, con- 
ſcious that he was not always ſo, he avoid- 
ed company too much, and was too often 
alone, giving way to a train of glcomy 
reflections. 

His conſtitution, which was never ro- 
buſt, broke rapidly at the latter end of his 
life. He had two ſevere ſtrokes of apo 
plexy or palſy, which conſiderably affected 
his body and his mind. 

I édeſire that this may not be looked 
upon as a full and finiſhed character, writ 
for the ſake of writing it; but as my ſo- 
lemn depoſit of the truth to the beſt of my 
knowledge. I owed this ſmall depoſit of 
juſtice, ſuch as it is, to the memory of the 
beſt man I ever knew, and of the deareſt 
friend I ever had. Cheſterficld. 


$ 116. Character of Lord Har Dw1icks 


Lord Hardwicke was, perhaps, the 
| oreatek 
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ateſt magiſtrate that this country ever 
had. He preſided in the court of Chan- 
cery above twenty years, and in all that 
time none of his decrees were reverſed, 
nor the juſtneſs of them ever queſtioned. 
Though avarice was his ruling paſſion, he 
was never in the leaſt ſuſpected of any kind 
of corruption: a rare and meritorious in- 
ſtance of virtue and ſelf-denial, under the 
influence of ſuch a craving, inſatiable, and 
increaſing paſſion. 

He had great and clear parts; under 
food, loved, and cultivated the belles let- 
tres, He was an agreeable, eloquent 
ſpeaker in parliament, but not without 
ome little tincture of the pleader. 

Men are apt to miſtake, or at leaſt to 
ſeem to miſtake, their own talents, in 
hopes, perhaps, of miſleading others to 
allow them that which they are conſcious 
they do not poſſeis. Thus Lord Hard- 
wicke valued himſelf more upon bcing a 
oreat miniſter of ſtate, which he certainly 
was not, than upon being a great magiſ- 
trate which he certainly was. 

All his notions were clear, but none of 
them great. Good order and domeſtic 
details were his proper department. The 
great and ſhining parts of government, 
though not above his parts to conceive, 
were above his timidity to undertake. 

By great and lucrative employments, 

during the courſe of thirty years, and by 
ſtill greater parſimony, he acquired an 
immenſe fortune, and eſtabliſhed his nu- 
merous family in advantageous poſts and 
profitable alliances. 
Though he had been ſolicitor and attor- 
ney-general, he was by no means what 1s 
called a prerogative lawyer. He loved 
the conſtitution, and maintained the juſt 
prerogative of the crown, but without 
- it to the oppreſſion of the peo- 
* 

He was naturally humane, moderate, 
and decent; and when, by his former em- 
ployments, he was obliged to proſecute 
ſtate-criminals, he diſcharged that duty in 
a very different manner ffom moiſt of his 
predeceſſors, who were too juſtly called 
the © blood-hounds of the crown.“ 
| He was a chearful and inſtructive com- 
pamon, humane in his nature, decent in 
his manners, unſtained with any vice (ava- 
rice excepted), a very great magiſtrate, 
but by no means a great miniſter. 

Cheſterfield, 


$ 117. Character of the Duke of New- 
CASTLE. 

The Duke of Newcaſtle will be ſo often 
mentioned in the hiſtory of theſe times, 
and with ſo ſtrong a bias either for or 
againſt him, that J reſolved, for the ſake 
of truth, to draw his character with my 
uſual 1mpartiality : for as he had been a 
miniſter for above forty years together, 
and in the laſt ten years of that period 
firſt miniſter, he had full time to oblige 
one half of the nation, and to offend the 
other. 

We were cotemporaries, near relations, 
and familiar acquaintances ; | ſometimes 
well and ſometimes ill together, according 
to the ſeveral variations of political affairs, 
which know no relations, friends, or ac- 
quaintances. 

The public opinion put him below his 
level: for though he had no ſuperior 

arts, or eminent talents, he had a moſt 
indefatigable induſtry, a perſeverance, a 


court craft, a ſervile compliance with the 


will of his ſovereign for the time being; 
which qualities, with only a common ſhare 
of common ſenſe, will carry a man ſooner 
and more ſafely through the dark laby- 
rinths of a court, than the molt ſhining 
parts would do, without thoſe meaner 
talents. 

He was good-natured to a degree of 
weakneſs, even to tears, upon the ſlighteſt 
occaſions, Exceedingly timorous, both per- 


ſonally and politically, dreading the leaſt 


innovation, and keeping, with a ſcrupulous 
timidity, in the beaten track of buſineſs, 
as having the ſafeſt bottom. a 

J will mention one inſtance of this diſ- 
poſition, which, I think, will ſet it in the 
ſtrongeſt light, When I brought the bill 
into the houſe of lords, for correcting and 
amending the calendar, I gave him previ- 
ous notice of my intentions: he was 
alarmed at ſo bold an undertaking, and 
conjured me not to ſtir matters that had 
been long quiet; adding, that he did not 
love new-fangled things. I did not, how- 
ever, yield to the cogency of theſe argu- 
ments, but brought in the bill, and it paſſ- 
ed unanimouſly. From ſuch weakneſſes it 
neceſſarily follows, that he could have no 
great ideas, nor elevation of mind. 

His ruling, or rather his only, paſſion 


was, the apitation, the buſtle, and the 


hurry of bulineſs, to which he had been 
accul. 
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accuſtomed above forty years ; but he was 
as dilatory in diſpatchin 
eager to engage in it. He was always in 
2 hurry, never walked, but always run, in- 
ſomuch that I have ſometimes told him, 
that by his fleetneſs one ſhould rather take 
him for the courier than the author of the 
letters. 14 | 

He was as jealous of his power as an 
im t lover of his miſtreſs, without ac- 
tivity of mind enough to enjoy or exert it, 
but could not bear a ſhare even in the ap- 
pearances of it. 5 

His levees were his pleaſure, and his 
triumph; he loved to have them crowded, 
and conſequently they were ſo: there he 
made people of buſineſs wait two or three 
hours in the anti- chamber, while he trifled 
away that time with ſome inſignificant fa- 
vourites in his cloſet. When at laſt he 
came into his levee- room, he accoſted, 
hugged, embraced, and romiſed every 

y, with a ſeeming cordiality, but at the 
ſame time with an illiberal and degrading 
familiarity. 

He was exceedingly diſintereſted : very 
profuſe of his own fortune, and abhorring 
all thoſe means, too often uſed by perſons 
in his ſtation, either to gratify their avarice, 
or to ſupply their prodigality; for he re- 
tired from buſineſs in the year 1762, above 
four hundred thouſand pounds poorer than 
when firſt engaged in it. 

Upon the whole, he was a compound 
of moſt human weakneſſes, but untainted 
with any vice or crime. Cheſterfield. 


$ 118. Character of the Duke of BR D- 


FORD. 


The Duke of Bedford was more con- 
ſiderable for his rank and immenſe for- 
tune, than for either his parts or his 
virtues. 

He had rather more than a common 
ſhare of common ſenſe, but with a head 
ſo wrong-turned, and ſo invincibly obſti- 
nate, that the ſhare of parts which he had 


was of little uſe to him, and very trou- 


bleſome to others. 

He was paſſionate, though obſtinate ; 
and, though. both, was always governed 
by ſome low dependants; who had art 
enough to make him believe that he go- 

verned them. 
His manners and addreſs were exceed- 
ingly illiberal; he had neither the talent 
nor the deſire of pleaſing. 

In ſpeaking in the houſe, he had an ine- 


it, as he was 
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gant flow of words, but not without ſone 
reaſoning, matter, and method. 

He had no amiable qualities; but he 
had no vicious nor criminal ones : he Was 
much below ſhining, but above contem 
in any character. * 

In ſhort, he was a duke of a reſpectable 
family, and with a very great eſtate. 


$ 119. Another Cbaracter. 


The Duke of Bedford is indeed a very 
conſiderable man. The higheſt rank, 3 


ſplendid fortune, and a name glorious til! 


It was his, were ſufficient to have ſupport. 
ed him with meaner abilities than he 
poſſeſſed. The uſe he made of theſe un- 
common advantages. might have been 
more honourable to himſelf, but could 
not be more inſtructive to mankind. The 
eminence of his ſtation gave him a com- 
— 1 * of his duty. The road 
which led to honour was open to his 
view. He could not loſe it by miſtake, and 
he had no temptation to depart from it 
by deſign. 5 | 

An independent, virtuous duke of Bed. 
ford, would never proſtitute his dignity in 
parliament by an indecent violence, either 
in 1 or defending a miniſter: he 
would not at one moment rancorouſly per- 
ſecute, at another baſely cringe to the fa- 
vourite of his ſovereign. Though de- 
ceived perhaps in his youth, he would 
not, through the courſe of a long life, have 
invariably choſen his friends from among 
the moſt profligate of mankind : his own 
honour would have forbidden him from 
mixing his private pleaſures or converſa- 
tion with jockeys, gameſters, blaſphemers, 
gladiators, or buffoons. He would then have 
never felt, much leſs would he have ſubmit- 
ted to, the humiliating neceſſity of engag- 
ing in the intereſt and intrigues of his de- 
pendants ; of ſupplying their vices, or re- 
lieving their beggary, at the expence of 
his country. He would not have betrayed 
ſuch ignorance, or ſuch contempt of the 
conſtitution, as openly to avow in a court 
of juſtice the purchaſe and ſale of a bo- 
rough. If it ſhould be the will of Provi- 
dence to afflit him with a domeſtic miſ- 
fortune, he would ſubmit to the ſtroke 
with feeling, but not without dignity ; and 
not look for, or find, an immediate conſo- 
lation for the loſs of an only fon in con- 
ſultations and empty bargains for a place 


at court, nor in the-miſery of ballotting at 


the India-houle, 
The 


tion had 
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The Duke's hiſtory began to be im- 

rtant at that auſpicious period, at which 
fe was deputed to the court of Verſailles. 
It was an honourable office, and was exe- 
cuted with the ſame ſpirit with which it 
was accepted. His patrons wanted an 
ambaſſador who would ſubmit to make 
conceſſions :=their buſineſs required 2 
man who had as little 8 for his own 
dignity, as for the welfare of his country ; 
and they found him in the firſt rank of the 


nobility. 7 uni HS. 


$ 120. Character 9 Mr. Hz x V Fox, af- 
| terwards Lord HOLLAND. 


Mr. Henry Fox was a younger brother 
of the loweſt extraction. His father, Sir 
Stephen Fox, made a conſiderable fortune, 
ſome how or other, and left him a fair 
younger brother's portion, which he ſoon 
| ſpent in the common vices of youth, gam- 
ing included: this obliged him to travel 
for ſome time. 

When he returned, though by educa- 
tion a Jacobite, he attached himſelf to 
Sir Robert Walpole, and was one of his 
ableſt eleven. He had no fixed principles 
either of religion or morality, and was 
too unwary in ridiculing and expoſing 
them. ä 

He had very great abilities and indefa- 
tigable indultry in buſineſs ; great cull in 
managing, that is, in corrupting, the houſe 
of commons; and a wonderful dexterity in 
attaching individuals to himſelf. He pro- 
moted, encouraged, and practiſed their 
vices; he gratified their avarice, or ſup- 
plied their profuſion, He wiſely and punc- 
tually performed whatever he promiſed, 
and moſt liberally rewarded their attach- 
ment and dependence. By theſe, and all 
other means that can be imagined, he made 
= himſelf many perſonal friends and political 
dependants. 
= He was a moſt diſagreeable ſpeaker in 
Parliament, inelegant in his language, he- 
ſtating and ungraceful in his elocution, 
but ſkilful in diſcerning the temper of the 
bouſe, and in knowing when and how to 
Preſs, or to yield. 

3 A conſtant good-humour and ſeeming 
Y fr ankneſs made him a welcome companion 
W 22 focial life, and in all domeſtic relations 
be was good-natured. As he advanced in 


a life, his ambition became ſubſervient to his 


8 avarice. His early profuſion and diſſipa- 


W... made him feel the many incon- 
b Ces of want, and, as it often hap- 
Pens, Carried him to the contrary and worſe 
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extreme of corruption and rapine. Rem, 
guocungue modo rem, became his maxim, 
which he obſerved (I will not ſay religi- 
ouſly and ſcrupulouſly, but) invariably and 
ſhamefully. 

He had not the leaſt notion of, or re- 
gard for, the public good or the conſtitu- 
tion, but deſpiſed thoſe cares as the ob- 
jects of narrow minds, or the pretences 
of intereſted ones: and he lived, as Brutus 
died, calling virtue only a name. 

Cbeſterfield. 


$ 121. Character of Mr. Piri. 


Mr. Pitt owed his riſe to the moſt con- 
ſiderable poſts and power in this kingdom 
ſingly to his own abilities; in him they 
ſupplied the want of birth and fortune, 
which latter in others too often ſupply the 
want of the former. He was a younger 
brother of a very new family, and his for- 
tune only an annuity of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

The army was his original deſtination, 
and a cornetcy of horſe his firſt and only 
commiſſion in it. Thus, unaſhſted by fa- 
vour or fortune, he had no powerful pro- 
tector to introduce him into buſineſs, and 
(if 1 may uſe that expreſſion) to do the 
honours of his parts; but their own ſtrength 
was fully ſufficient. | 

His conſtitution refuſed him the uſual 
pleaſures, and his genius forbad him the 
idle diſſipations of youth; for ſo early as 
at the age of ſixteen, he was the martyr 
of an hereditary gout. He therefore em- 
ployed the leiſure which that tedious and 
painful diſtemper either procured or allow- 
ed him, in acquiring a great fund of pre- 
mature and uſeful knowledge. 'Thus, by 
the unaccountable relation of cauſes and 
effects, what ſeemed the greateſt misfor- 
tune of his life was, perhaps, the principal 
cauſe of its ſplendor. | 

His private life was ſtained by no vices, 
nor ſullied by any meanneſs. All his ſen- 
timents were liberal and elevated. His rul- 
ing paſſion was an unbounded ambition, 
which, when ſupported by great abilities, 
and crowned by great ſucceſs, max what 
the world calls “ a great man.” «'c was 
haughty, imperious, unpatient of contra- 
diction, and overbearing ; qualities which 
too often accompany, but always clog, great 
ones. | 

He had manners and addreſs; but one 
might diſcern through them too great a 
conſciouſneſs of his own ſuperior talents. 
He was a moſt agreeable and lively com- 
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panĩoꝶ in focial life ; and had ſuch a ver- 
{atility of wit, that he could adapt it to all 
ſorts of converſation. He had alſo a moſt 
happy turn to poetry, but he ſeldom in- 
dulged, and ſeldom avowed it. 

He came young into parliament, and 
upon that great theatre ſoon. equalled the 
oldeſt and the ableſt actors. His eloquence 
was of every kind, and he excelled in the 
argumentative as well as in the declama- 
tory way; but his invectives were terri- 
ble, and uttered with ſuch energy of dic- 
tion, and ſtern dignity of action and coun- 
tenance, that he intimidated thoſe who 
were the moſt willing and the beſt able 
to encounter him“; their arms fell out 
of their hands, and they ſhrunk under 
the aſcendant which his genius gained over 
theirs. 

In that aſſembly, where the public good 
is ſo much talked of, and private intereſt 
fingly purſued, he ſet out with acting the 
patriot, and performed that part ſo no- 
bly, that he was adopted by the public 
as their chief, or rather only unſuſpected, 
champion. 

The weight of his popularity, and his 
univerſally acknowledged abilities, obtrud- 
ed him upon King George II. to whom he 


was perſonally obnoxious. He was made 
{ecretary of ſtate : in this difficult and de- 


licate ſituation, which one would have 
thought muſt have reduced either the pa- 
' triot or the miniſter to. a deciſive option, 
- he managed with ſuch ability, that while 
he . the king more effectually, in his 
_>moſt unwarrantable electoral views, than 
any former miniſter, however willing, had 
dared to do, he ſtill preſerved all his credit 
and popularity with the public; whom he 
aſſured and convinced, that the protection 
and defence of Hanover, with an army of 
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and ſhining figure in the annals 
country, notwithſtanding the blot Which 
his acceptance of three thouſand 
per annum penſion for thret lives, on hi 
voluntary reſignation of the ſeals in the 
rſt year of the preſent king, muſt make 
is character, eſpecially as to the difing 
Teſted part of it. However, it muſt be ac. 
knowledged, that he had thoſe qualiti 
which none but of man can have, wi 
a mixture of thoſe failings which are the 
common lot of wretched and imperfeR hy. 
man nature. Chefterfild, 


$ 122, Another Character. 


Mr. Pitt had been originally def 
for the army, in which he actual y — 
commiſſion; but fate reſerved him for 3 
more 1mportant ſtation. In point of for. 
tune he was barely qualified to be elected 
member of parliament, when he obtained 
a ſeat in the houſe of commons, where le 
ſoon outſhone all his compatriots. He dil. 
played a ſurpriſing extent and preciſion 
political knowledge, and irreſiſtible energy 
of argument, and ſuch power of elocution 
as ſtruck his hearers with aſtoniſhment and 
admiration : it flaſhed like the lightning of 
heaven againſt the miniſters and ſons of 
corruption, blaſting where it ſmote, and 
withering the nerves of oppoſition : but his 
more ſubſtantial praiſe was founded upon 
his diſintereſted integrity, his incorruptibls 
heart, his unconquerable ſpirit of inde. 
pendence, and his invariable attachment» 
the intereſt and Hberty of his country. 

Smollett, 


$ 123. Another Character. 


The ſecretary ſtood alone. Modern de. 
generacy had not reached him. Origin! 
and unacrommodating, the features of hi 


of this 


* ſeventy-five thouſand men in Britiſh pay, 
was the only poſſible method of ſecurin 
- our poſſeſſions or acquiſitions in Nor 
America. So much eaſier is it to deceive 
than to undeceive mankind. 
His own'difintereſtedneſs; and even con- 
temptof money, fmoothed his way to pow» 
er, and prevented or ſilenced a great ſhare 
of that envy which commonly attends it. 
"Moſt men think that they have an equal 
natural 1 to riches, and equal abilities 


eharacter had the hardihood of antiqui:y, 
His auguſt mind over-awed majeſty, and 
one of his ſovereigns thought royalty { 
impaired in his preſence, that he conſpired 
to remove him, in order to be relieved fron 
his ſuperiority. No ſtate chicanery, 10 
narrow ſyſtem of vicious politics, no idle 
conteſt for miniſterial victories ſunk hin 
to the vulgar level of the great; butover- 
bearing, perſuaſive, and impracticable, di 
object was England, his ambition was fame. 


- to make the proper uſe of them ; but not Without divi ing, he deftroyed party 
very many of them have the impudence to without corrupting, he made a venal age 


think themſelves qualified for power. 

Upon the whole, he will make a great 

N en —_ 4 4 
Hume Campbell, and Lord: Chief Juſtice 
Mans field. . 


unanimous. France funk beneath him 
With one hand he ſmote the houſe af 
Bourbon, and wielded in the other the de- 
mocracy of England. The ſight of s 

min 
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mind was infinite: and his ſchemes were 
to affect, not England, not the preſent age 
only, but Europe and poſterity. Wonder- 
fa! were the means by which theſe ſchemes 
were accompliſhed 3 always ſeaſonable, al- 
ways adequare, the 2 * of an un- 
derſtanding per wi y ardor, and en- 
johtened by prophecy. - 
1115 ne Ms Feelings which make life 
amiable and indolent were unknown to hum. 
No domeſtic difficulties, no domeſtic wear - 
neſs reached him; but aloof from the for - 
did occurrences of life, and unſullied by 
its intercourſe, he came occaſionally into 
our ſyſtem, to counſel and to decide. 

A character ſo exalted, ſo ſtrenuous, ſo 
rarious, ſo authoritative, aſtoniſhed a cor- 
rupt age, and the treaſury trembled at the 
name of Pitt through all her claſſes of ve- 
palit. Corruption imagined, indeed, that 
ſhe had found defects in this ſtateſman, and 


talked much of the inconſiſtency of his 


glory, and muck of the ruin of his viito- 
ries; hut the hiſtory of his country, and the 
calamities of the enemy, anſwered and re- 
futed her. 

Nor were his political abilities his only 
talents: his eloquence was an era in the 
ſenate, peculiar and 338 familiarly 
expreſſing gigantic ſentiments and inſti2c- 
tive wiſdom ; not like the torrent of De- 
moſthenes, or the ſplendid conflagration of 
Tully ; it reſembled ſometimes the thun- 
der, and ſometimes the muſic of the ſpheres. 
Like Murray, he did not conduct the un- 
derſtanding through the prantul ſubtilty of 
argumentation; nor was he, like Town- 
ſnend, for ever on the rack of exertion; 
but rather lightned upon the ſubject, and 
reached the point by the fiaſhings of the 
mind, which, like thoſe of his eye, were 
felt, but could not be followed. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man 
ſomething that could create, ſubvert, or 
reform; an underſtanding, a ſpirit, and an 
eloquence, to ſummon mankind to ſociety, 
or to break the bonds of ſlavery aſunder, 
and to rule the wilderneſs of tree minds 


with unbounded authority; ſomething 


that could eſtabliſh or overwhelm empire, 


and ſtrike a blow in the world that ſhould 


relound through the univerſe. 
Anonymous. 
98 124. Another Character. 


Lord Chatham is a great and celebrated 
name; a name” that oc ps the name of this 


country reſpectable in every other on the 
globe. It may be truly called, 


Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum noſtræ quod proderat urbi. 


The venerable age of this great man, his 
merited rank, his ſuperior eloquence, his 
ſplendid qualities, his eminent ſervices, the 
vait ſpace he fills in the eye of mankind, 
and, more than all the reſt, his fall from 
power, which, like death, canonizes and 
ſanQifes a great character, will not ſuffer 
me to cenſure any part of his conduct. I 
am afraid to flatter him; I am fure I am 
not diſpoſed to blame him: let thoſe who 
have betrayed him by their adulation, inſult 
him with their malevolence. But what J 
do not preſume to cenſure, 1 miy have leave 
to lament. 

Fer a wife man, he ſeemed to me at that 
time to be governed too much by general 
maxims: one or two of theſe maxims, 
ſiowing from an opinion not the moſt in- 
dulgent to our unhappy ſpecies, and ſurely 
a little too general, jed him into meaſures 
that were greatly miſchievous to himſelf; 
and for that reaſon, among others, perhaps 
fatal to his country ; meaſures, the effects 
of which I am afraid are for ever incurable. 
Be made an adminiſtration ſo checkered 
and ſpeckled; he put together a piece of 
joinery io croſsly indented and whimfically 
dove-talled ; a cabinet fo yarioully inlaid ; 
ſuch a piece of diverſiſied moſaic, ſuch & 
teſſelated pavement without cement; here 
a bit of black ſtone, and there a bit of 
white z patriots and courtiers; king's friends 
and republicans; whigs and tories ; trea- 
cherous friends and open enemies ; that it 
was indeed a very curious ſhow, but ut- 
terly uniafe to touch, and unſure to ſtand 
on. The colleagues whom he had afforr-4 
at the ſame boards ſtared at each other, and 
were obliged to aſk, *« Sir, your name, &c.*” 
It ſo happened, that perions had a ſingle 
office divided between them who had never 
ſpoken to each other in their lives; until 
they found themſelves, they knew not how, 
pigging together, heads and points, in the 
{ame truckle- bed. 

In conſequence of this arrangement hay = 
ing put ſo much the larger part of his ene- 
mies and oppoſers into power, the confa- 
ſion was ſuch that his own prinsiples could 
not poſſibly have any effect or influence in 
the conduct of affairs. If ever he fell into 
a fit of the gout, cr if any other cauſe 
withdrew him from pwblic caret, princi- 
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-ples gireAaly contrary were ſure to predo- 
meg Wen he Jad executed his lan, 
he had not an inch of ground to ſtand up- 
on : when he had accompliſhed his ſcheme 
of adminiſtration, he was no longer a mi- 
niſter. | 

When his face was hid but for a mo- 
ment, his whole ſyſtem was on a wide ſea, 
without chart or compaſs. The gentle- 
men, his particular friends, in various de- 
partments of miniſtry, with a confidence 
in him which was juſtified, even in its 
extravagance, by his ſuperior abilities, 
had never in any inſtance preſumed on any 
opinion of their own; deprived of his 
guiding influence, they were whirled about, 
the ſport of every gull and eaſily driven 
into any port; and as thoſe who joined 
with them in manning the veſſel were the 
molt directly oppoſite to his opinions, 
meaſures, and character, and far the molt 
artſul and moſt powerful of the ſet, they 
eaſily prevailed, ſo as to ſeize upon the 
moſt vacant, unoccupied, and derelict 
minds of his friends, and inſtantly they 
turned the veſſel wholly out of the courſe 
of his policy. As if it were to inſult as 
well as to betray him, even long before 
the cleſe of the firſt ſeſſion of his admini- 
ſtration, when every thing was publicly 


tranſacted, and with great parade, in his 
name, they made an act, declaring it high- 


ly juit and expedient to raiſe a revenue in 
America. For even then, even before the 
ſplendid orb was entirely ſet, and while 


the weſtern horizon was in a blaze with 


his deſcending glory, on the oppoſite 
quarter of the heavens aroſe another lu- 
minary (Charles Townſhend) and for his 


hour became lord of the aſcendant, who 


was officially the reproducer of the fatal 
icheme, the unfortunate act to tax Ame- 
rica for a revenue. Eam. Burke, 


8 125. M.. PuLTExEY's Speech on the 


Motion for reducing the Army, 


Sir, | 
We have heard a great deal about par- 
bamentary armies, and about an army 
continued from year to year; I have al- 
avays been, Sir, and always ſhall be, againſt 
a {landing army of any kind. Jo me it 


is a terrible thing; whether under that of 


parliamentary or any other deſignation, a 
ſtanding army is fill a ſtanding army, 
whatever name 1t be called by : they are 
a body of men diſtinct from the body of 
the people; they ate governed by diffe- 
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rent laws; and blind obedience, and ,, 
entire ſubmiſſion to the orders of their 
commanding officer, is their only prin 
ciple. The nations around us, Sir, to 
already enſlaved, and have been enſly,; 
by thoſe very means: by means of th, 
ſtanding armies they have every one {4 
their liberties : it is indeed impoſſible th,, 
the liberties of the people can be preſery; 
in any country where a numerous |tandin 
army is kept up. Shall we then ta. 
any of our meaſures from the example 
of our neighbours ? No, Sir; on the con. 
trary, from their misfortunes we Ought tg 
learn to avoid thoſe rocks upon which they 
have ſplit. 

It ſigniſies nothing to tell me, that gy 
army is commanded by ſuch gentlemen a 
cannot be ſuppoſed to join in any meaſure: 
for enſlaving their country. It may be {; 
I hope it is ſo; I have a very good opi 
nion of many gentlemen now in the army; 
I beheve they would not join in any fuck 
meaſures; but their lives are uncertais, 
nor can we be ſure how long they may be 
continued in command; they may be all 
diſmiſſed in a moment, and proper tos]; 
of power put in their room. Belides, Si, 
we know the paſſions of men, we kno; how 
dangerous it 1s to truſt the beſt of men with 
too much power. Where was there a 
braver army than that under Julius Car! 
Where was there ever an army that had 
ſerved their country more faithfully ? That 
army was commanded generally by tie 
belt citizens of Rome, by men of great 
fortune and figure in their country, 5 
that army enſlaved their country. Ihe at- 
fections of the ſoldiers towards their coun: 
try, the honour and integrity of the under 
othcers, are not to be depended on : by the 
military. law the adminiſtration of juſtice!s 
ſo quick, and the puniſhment ſo ſevere, 
that neither officer nor ſoldier dares offer 
to diſpute the orders of his ſupreme com- 
mander; he muſt not conſult his own i. 
clinations: if an officer were commanded 
to pull his own father out ot this houfe, le 
mult do it; he dares not diſobey; imme- 
diate death would be the ſure conſequence 
of the leaſt grumbling. And if an officer 
were ſent into the court of requeſts, ac- 
companied by a body of muſketeers wil 
ſcrewed bayonets, and with orders to tel 
us what we ought to do, and how we were 
to vote, I know what would be the duty 0! 
this houſe; I know it would be our duty 
to order the officer to be taken and hange! 
vp at the door of the lobby g but, Sis, | 


doubt 
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doubt much if ſuch a ſpirit could be found 
in the houſe, or in any houſe of Commons 
that will ever be in England. : 

Sir, I talk not of imaginary things; I 
talk of what has happened to an Engliſh 
houſe of Commons, and from an Englith 
army : not only from an Engliſh army, but 
an army that was raiſed by that very houſe 
of Commons, an army that was paid by 
them, and an army that was commanded 
by generals appointed by them. There- 
fore do not let us vainly 1magine, that an 
army raiſed and maintamed by authority 
of parliament will always be ſubmiſſive to 
them; if any army be ſo numerous as to 
have it in their power to over-awe the Par- 
lament, they will be ſubmitlive as long as 
the Parliament does nothing to diſoblige 
their favourite general; but when that caſe 
happens, I am afraid that in place of the 
Parliament's diſmiſſing the army, the army 
will diſmiſs the Parliament, as they have 
done heretofore. Nor doos the legality or 
illegality of that Parliament, or of that 
army alter the caſe: for, with reſpect to 
that army, and according to their way of 
thinking, the Parliament diſmiſſed by 
them was a legal Parliament; they were 
an army raiſed and maintained accord- 
ing to law, and at firſt they were raiſed, 
as they imagined, for the preſervation of 
thoſe liberties which they afterwards de- 
troyed, 

It has been urged, Sir, that wlloever is 
for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, mult be for 
continuing the army : for that very rea- 
fon, Sir, Jam againſt continuing the ar- 
my. I know that neither the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion in his majeſty's moſt illuſtrious 
houſe, nor any ſucceſſion, can ever be ſafe, 
as long as there is a ſtanding army in the 
country. Armies, Sir, have no regard to 
hereditary ſucceſſions. Ihe firſt two Cæ— 
fars at Rome did pretty well, and found 
means to keep their armies in tolerable 
ſubjection, becauſe the generals and offi- 
cers were all their own creatures. But how 
did it fare with their ſucceſſors? Was not 
every one of them named by the army 
without any regard to hereditary right, or 
to any right? A cobler, a gardener, or 
any man who happened to raiſe himſelf in 


the army, and could gain their affections, 


Was made emperor of the world. Was not 
every ſucceeding emperor raiſed to the 
throne, or tumbled headlong into the duſt, 
according to the mere whim or mad frenzy 
of the ſoldiers ? 


We are told this army is deſired to be 


continued but for one year longer, or for 
a limited term of years. How abſurd is 
this diſtinction! Is there any army in the 
world continued for any term of years ? 
Does the moſt abſolute monarch tell his 
army, that he 1s to continue them for any 
number of years, or any number of months? 
How long have we already continued our 
army from year to year ? And if it thus 
continues, wherein will it differ from the 
ſtanding armies of thoſe countries which 
have already ſubmitted their necks to the 
yoke ? We are now come to the Rubicon; 
our army 15 now to be reduced, or it never 
will; from his majeſty's own mouth we 
are aſſured of a profound tranquillity 
abroad, we know there 1s one at home. If 
this is not a proper time, if theſe circum- 
ſtances do not afford us a ſafe opportunity | 
for reducing at leaſt a part of our regular 
forces, we never can expect to ice any re- 
duction; and this nation, already over - 
burdened with debts and taxes, mutt 52 
loaded with the heavy charge of perpetu- 
ally ſupporting a numerous ſtanding army; 
and remain for ever expoſed to the danger 
of having its liberties and privileges tram- 
pled upon by any future king or miniſtry, 
who {hall take it in their heads to do fo, 
and ſhall take a proper care to model the 
army for that purpoſe. 


$ 126. Sir Joan ST. AuB1x's Speech for 
repealing the Septennial Af, 
Mr. Speaker, 

The ſubje& matter of this debate is of 
ſach importance, that | ſhould be aſhamed 
to return to my electors, without endea- 
vouring, in the beſt manner 1 am able, 
to declare publicly the reaſons which in- 
duced me to give my molt ready aſſent to 
this queſtion. 

The people have an unqueſlionable richt 
to frequent new parhaments by ancient 
uſage; and this uſage has been confirmed 
by ſeveral laws, which have been progreſ- 
ſively made by our anceſtors, as often as 
they found it neceſſary to inſiſt on this e- 
ſential privilege. 

Parliaments were generally annual, but 
never continued longer than three years, 
till the remarkable reign of Henry VIII. 
He, Sir, was a priace of unruly appetites, 
and of an arbitrary will; he was impatient 
of every reſtraint; the laws of God and 
man fell equally a ſacrifice, as they ſtood 
in the way of his avarice, or duappointed 
his ambition : he therefore introduced long 
parliaments, becavſe he very well knewv 
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that they would become the proper inſtru- 
ments of both ; and what a ſlaviſh obedi- 
ence they paid to all his meaſures is ſuth- 
ciently known, 

Tf we come to the reign of King Charles 
the Firſt, we muſt acknowledge him to be 
a prince of a contrary temper; he had 
certainly an innate love for religion and 
virtue, But here lay the misfortune ; he 
was led from his natural diſpoſition by ſy- 
cophants and flatterers ; they adviſed him 
to neglect the calling of frequent new par- 
liaments, and Os; Hg by not taking the 
conſtant ſenſe of his people in what he did, 
he was worked up into ſo high a notion of 
prerogative, that the commons, in order to 
reſtrain it, obtained that independent fatal 
power, which ar laſt unhappily brought him 
to his moſt tragical end, and at the ſame 
time ſubverted the whole conſtitution ; and 
J hope we ſhall learn this leſſon from it, 
never tp compliment the crown with any 
new or extravagant powers, nor to deny 
the people thoſe rights which by ancient 
uſage they are entitled to; but to preſerve 
the juſt and equal balance, from which 
they will both derive mutual ſecurity, and 
which, if duly obſerved, will render our 
conſtitution the envy and admiration of all 
the world. 

King Charles the Second naturally took 
a ſurfeit of parliaments in his father's time, 
and was therefore extremely defirous to 
lay them aſide: but this was a ſcheme im- 

racticable. Howeyer, in effect, he did fo : 
or he obtained a parliament which, by its 
{"8 duration, like an army of veterans, 
became fo exactly diſciplined to his own 
meaſures, that they knew no other com- 
mand but from that perſon who gave them 
their pav. 

This was a ſafe and moſt ingenious way 
of enſlaving a nation, It was very well 
known, that arbitrary power, if it was 
open and ayowed, would never prevail 
here; the people were amuſed with the 
ſpecious form of their ancient conſtitution: 
it exiſted, indeed, in their fancy ; but, like 
a mere phantom, had no ſubſtance nor re- 
ality in it: for the power, the authority, 
the dignity of parliaments were wholiy 
loſt. This was that remarkable parliament 
which fo juſtly obtained the opprobrious 
name of the Penfion Parliament; and was 
the model from which, I believe, ſome 
later parliaments have been exactly copied. 

At the time of the Revolution, the peo- 
ple made a freſh claim of their ancient 


privileges; and as they had fo lately ex- 
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rienced the misfortune of long and 7... 
Te parliaments, it was then SI 2 
they ſhould be held frequently, But, ;, 
ſeems, their full meaning was not under 
Rood by this declaration; and, therefore, 
as in every new ſettlement the intention of 
all parties ſhould be ſpecifically manifeg. 
ed, the parliament never ceaſed ſtrugglin 
with the crown, till the triennial law va; 
obtained: the preamble of it is extreme 
full and ſtrong ; and in the body of the 
bill you will find the word declared beſore 
enaded, by which I apprehend, that though 
this law did not immediately take place at 
the time of the Revolution, it was certain! 
intended as declaratory of their firſt mean. 
ing, and therefore ſtands a part of that ori. 
ginal contract under which the conſtitution 
was then ſettled. His majeſty's title to the 
crown 13 primarily derived from that con. 
tract; and if _ a review there ſhall ap- 
pear to be any deviations from it, we ought 
to treat them as ſo many injuries done to 
that title. And I dare ſay, that this houſe, 
which has gone through ſo long a ſeries of 
ſervices to his majeſty, will at laſt be wil. 
ling to revert to thoſe original ſtated mea. 
ſures of government, torenew and ftrength- 
en taat title, 

But, Sir, I think the manner in which 
the ſeptennial law was firſt introduced, is a 
very ſtrong reaſon why it ſhould be repeal. 
ed, People, in their fears, have very often 
recourſe to deſperate expedients, which, if 
not cancelled in ſeaſon, will themſelves 
prove fatal to that conſtitution which they 
were meant to ſecure. Such is the nature 
of the ſeptennial law ; it was intended only 
as a preſervative againſt a temporary in- 
convenience: the inconvenience is reinov«. 
ed, but the miſchievous effects ſtill conti- 
nue; for it not only altered the conſtitution 
of parliaments, but it extended that ſame 
parliamend beyond its natural duration; 
and there fore carries this moſt unjuſt im- 
plication with it, That you may at any time 
uſurp the moſt indubitable, the moſt eſſen- 
tial privilege of the people, I mean that of 
chuſing their own repreſentatives : 2 pre- 
cedent of ſuch a dangerous conſequence, of 
ſo fatal a tendency, that I think it would 
be a reproach to our ſtatute-book, if that 
law was any longer to ſubſiſt, which might 
record it to poſterity. : 

This is a ſeaſon of virtue and public 
ſpirit; let us take advantage of it to 1epeal 
thoſe laws which infringe our liberties, and 
introduce ſuch as may reſtore the vigour of 
our ancient conſtitution. 

13 8 Human 


Human nature is ſo very corrupt, that 
il obligations loſe their force, unleſs they 
are frequently renewed: long parliaments 
become therefore independent of the peo- 
pls and when 1 ſo, there always 


appens 2 moſt dangerous dependence 
dlerhere. 


Long parliaments give the miniſter an 
. ty of getting acquaintance with 
members, of practiſing his ſeveral arts to 
win them into his ſchemes. This muſt be 
the work of time. Corruption 1s of ſo baſe 
4 nature, that at firſt ſight it is extremely 
ſhocking ; hardly any one has ſubmitted 
to it all at once : his diſpoſition muſt be 
previouſly underſtood, the particular bait 
maſt be found out with which he is to be 
allured, and after all, it is not without ma- 
ny ſtruggles that he ſurrenders his virtue. 
Indeed there are ſome who will at once 
lunge themſelves into any baſe action; 
ut the generality of mankind are of a 
more cautious nature, and will proceed 
only by leiſurely degrees: one or two per- 
haps have deſerted their colours the firſt 
campaign, ſome have done it a ſecond; 
but a great many, who have not that 
eager diſpoſition to vice, will wait till a 


For this reaſon, ſhort parliaments have 
been leſs corrupt than long ones ; they are 
obſerved, like Keane of water, always to 
grow moreimpure the greater diſtance they 
run from the fountain-head. 

I am aware it may be ſaid, that frequent 
new parliaments will produce frequent new 
expences ; but I think quite the contrary : 
I am really of opinion, that it will be a pro- 
per remedy againſt the evil of bribery at 
elections, eſpecially as you have provided 
ſo wholeſome a law to co-operate upon 
theſe occaſions. 

Bribery at elections, whence did it ariſe ? 
not from country gentlemen, for they are 
ſure of being choſen without it; it was, 
Sir, the invention of wicked and corrupt 
miniſters, who have from time to time led 
weak princes into ſuch deſtructive meaſures, 
that they did not dare to rely upon the na- 
tural repreſentation of the people. Long 
parliaments, Sir, firſt introduced bribery, 
becauſe they were worth purchaſing at any 
rate, Country gentlemen, who have only 
their private fortunes to rely upon, and 
have no mercenary ends to ſerve, are un- 
able to oppoſe it, eſpecially if at any time 
the public treaſure ſhall be unfaithfully 
ſquandered away to corrupt their borou ghs. 

ountry gentlemen, paz may make 
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ſome weak efforts, but as they generally 
prove unſucceſsful, and the time of a freſh 
ſtruggle is at ſo great a diſtance, they at 
laſt grow faint in the diſpute, give up their 
country for loſt, and retire in 25 deſ- 
pair naturally 2 indolence, and that 
is the proper diſpoſition for ſlavery. Mi- 
niſters of ſtate underſtand this very well, 
and are therefore unwilling to awaken the 
nation out of its lethargy by frequent elec- 
tions. They know that the ſpirit of li- 
berty, like every other virtue of the mind, 
is to be kept alive only by conſtant action; 
that it is impoſlible to enſlave this nation, 
while it is perpetually upon its guard. —Let 
country gentlemen then, by having fre- 
quent opportuninies of exerting themſelves, 
be * warm and active in their conten- 
tion for the public good: this will raiſe 
that zeal and ſpirit, which will at laſt get 
the better of thoſe undue influences by 
which the officers of the crown, though un- 
known to the ſeveral boroughs, have been 
able to ſupplant country gentlemen of great 
characters and fortune, who live in their 
neighbourhood. I do not ſay this upon 
idle ſpeculation only: I live in a country 
where it is too well known, and I appeal 
to many gentlemen in the houſe, to more 
out of it. (and who are ſo for this very 
reaſon) for the truth of my aſſertion. Sir, 
it is a ſore which has been long eating into 
the moſt vital part of our conſtitution, and 
I hope the time will come when you will 
probe it to the bottom. For if a miniſter 
mould ever gain a corrupt familiarity with 
our boroughs ; if he ſhould keep a Ay. ns 
of them in his cloſet, and, by ſending down 
his treaſury-mandates, ſhould procure a 
ſpurious repreſentation of the people, the 
offspring of his corruption, who will be at 
all times ready to reconcile and juſtify the 
moſt contradictory meaſures of his admi- 
niſtration, and even to vote every crude in- 
digeſted dream of their patron into a Jaw; 
if the maintenance of his power ſhould be- 
come the ſole object of their attention, and 
they ſhould be guilty of the moit violent 
breach of parliamentary truſt, by giving 
the king a diſcretionary hberty of taxing 
the people without limitation or controul ; 
the laſt fatal compliment they can pay to 
the crown ; if this ſhould ever be the 
unhappy condition of this nation, the 
people indeed may complain but the 
doors of that place, where their complaints 
ſhould be heard, will for ever be ſhut 
againſt them. | 
Our diſeaſe, I fear, is of a complicated 
114 nature, 
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nature, and I think that this motion is 
wiſely intended to remdve the firſt and 
principal diſorder. Give the people their 
ancient right of frequent new elections; 
that will reſtore the decayed authority of 
arliaments, and will ꝓut our conſtitution 
into a natural condition of working out her 
own cure. ö 
Sir, upon the whole, I am of opinion, 
that I cannot expreſs a greater zeal for his 
majeſty, for the liberties of the people, or 
the honour and dignity of this houſe, than 
by ſeconding the motion which the ho- 
nourable gentleman has made you. 


$ 127. Sir RongRT WALPOLE 's Reply. 


Mr. Speaker, 

Though the queſtion has been already 
ſo fully oppoſed, that there is no great oc- 
caſion to ſay any thing farther againſt it, 

et I hope the houſe will — me the 
kibecky of giving ſome of thoſe reaſons 
which induce me to be againſt the motion. 
In general, I muſt take notice, that the 
nature of our conſtitution ſeems to be very 
much miitaken by the gentlemen who 
have ſpoken in favour of this motion. It 
is certain, that ours 15 a mixt government, 
and the perfection of cur conſtitution 
conſiſts in this, that the monarchical, 
ariſtocratical, and democratical form of 
government, are mixt and interwoven in 
ours, ſo as to give us all the advantages of 
each, without ſubjecting us to the dangers 
and inconveniencies of either. The de- 
mocratical form of government, which is 
the only one I have now occaſion to take 
notice of, is liable to theſe inconveniencies; 
—that they are generally too tedious in 
their coming to any reſolution, and ſeldom 
briſk and expeditious enough in carrying 
their reſolutions into execution : that they 
are always wavering in their reſolutions, 
and never ſteady in any of the meaſures 
they reſolve to purſue; and that they are 
often involved in factions, ſeditions, arid 
inſurrections, which expoſes them to he 
made the tools, if not the prey, of their 
neighbours: therefore, in all regulations we 
make with reſpect to our conſtitution, we 
are to guard againſt running too much into 
that form of government, which is properly 
called democratical: this was, in my opi- 
nion, the effect of the triennial law, and 
will again be the effect, if ever it ſhould 
be reſtored. 5 | PR 

That triennial elections would make our 

overnment too tedious in all their reſolves, 
is evident; becauſe, in ſuch caſe, no pru- 


dent adminiſtration would ever reſy, 
upon any meaſure of conſequence 3 
they had felt not only the pulſe of the Par. 
hament, but the pulſe of the people; and 
the miniſters of ſtate would always labgy; 
under this diſadyantage, that, as ſecrets of 
ſtate muſt not be -immediately divulgec 
their enemies (and enemies they will alway, 
have) would have a handle for expoſir 
their meaſures, and rendering them dit 
agreeable to the people, and thereby cat. 
rying perhaps a new election again{t then 
before they could have an opportunity of 
juſtifying their meaſures, by divulging 
thoſe facts and circumſtances, trom whence 
the juſtice and the wiſdom of their meaſure; 
would clearly appear. | 
hen, Sir, it is by experience we! 
known, that what is called the populace 
of every country are apt to be too much 
elated with ſucceſs, and too much dejecded 
with every misfortune; this makes them 
wavering in their opinions about affairs of 
ſtate, and never long of the ſame mind; 
and as this houſe is choſen by the free and 
unbiaſſed voice of the people in general, if 
this choice were ſo often renewed, we might 
expect that this houſe would be as waver. 
ing, and as unſteady, as the people uſually 
are: and it being impoſſible to carry on 
the public affairs of the nation without the 
concurrence of this houſe, the miniſters 
would always be obliged to comply, and 
conſequently would be obliged to change 
their meaſures, as often as the people 
changed their minds. | 
With ſeptennial parliaments, Sir, we are 
not 2 to either of theſe misfortunes, 
becauſe, if the miniſters, after having felt 
the pulſe of the parhament, which they can 
always ſoon do, reſolve upon any meaſures, 


they have generally time enough, before 


the new elections come on, to give the peo- 
ple a proper information, in order to ſhew 
them the jultice and the wiſdom of the 
meaſures they have purſued; and if the 
people ſhould at any time be too much elat- 
ed, or too much dejected, or ſhould without 
a cauſe change their minds, thoſe at the 
helm of affairs have time to ſet them right 
before a new election comes on. 

As to faction and Tedition, Sir, I will 
grant, that, in monarchical and ariſtocrati- 
cal governments it generally ariſes from 
violence and oppreflion ; but, in democra- 
tical governments, it always ariſes from tlie 
people's having too great a ſhare in the go. 
vernment. For in all countries, and in all 
governments, there always will be many 

e factious 
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fa&ious and unquiet ſpirits, who can never 
be at reſt either in power or out of power : 
when in r, they are never eaſy, unleſs 
every man ſubmits entirely to their direc- 
tion; and when out of power, they are al- 
ways working and intriguing againſt thoſe 
that are in, without any regard to juſtice, 
or to the intereſt of their country. In po- 
oular governments ſuch men have too much 
me, they have too many opportunities 
Ebeling upon and corrupting the minds 
of the people, in order to give them a bad 
impreſſion of, and to raiſe diſcontents 
againſt, thoſe that have the management 
of the public affairs for the time; and 
theſe diſcontents often break out into ſedi- 
tions and inſurrections. 'This, Sir, would 
in my opinion be our misfortune, if our 
arliaments were either annual or triennial: 
by ſuch frequent elections there would be 
ſo much power thrown into the hands of 
the people, as would ny that equal mix- 
ture which is the beauty of our conſtitution : 
in ſhort, our government would really be- 
come a democratical government, and 
might from thence very probably diverge 
into a tyrannical. Therefore, in order to 
preſerve our coultitution, in order to pre- 
yent our falling under tyranny and arbitrary 
power, we ought to preſerve that law, which 
] really think has brought our conſtitution 
to a more equal mixture, and conſequently 
to a greater perfection, than it was ever in 
before that law took place. 

As to bribery and corruption, Sir, if it 
were poſſible to influence, by ſuch baſe 
means, the majority of the electors of 
Great Britain to chuſe ſuch men as would 
probably give up their liberties; if it were 
poſſible to influence, by ſuch means, a ma- 
jority of the members of this houſe to con- 
ſent to the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power; 
I would readily allow, that the calculations 
made by the gentlemen of the other {ide 
were juſt, and their inference true; but I 
am perſuaded that neither of theſe is poſſi- 
ble. As the members of this houſe gene- 
rally are, and muſt always be, gentlemen 
of fortune and figure in their country, is 
it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that any one of them 
could, by a penſion, or a poſt, be influenced 
to conſent to the overthrow of our conſtitu- 
tion; by which the enjoyment, pot only 
of what he got, but of what he before 
had, would be rendered altogether precari- 
ous ? I will allow, Sir, that, with reſpect to 
bribery, the price mult be higher or lower, 
generally in proportion to the virtue of the 


Pan who is to be bribed; but it muſt lke- 


ordinary, eſpecially in tho 
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wiſe be granted, that the humour he hap- 
pens to be in at the time, the ſpirit he hap- 
pens to be endowed with, adds a great deal 
to his virtue. When no encroachments 
are made upon the rights of the people, 
when the people do not think themſelves 
in any danger, there may be many of the 
electors, who, by a bribe of ten guineas, 
might be induced to vote for one candidate 
rather than another; but if the court were 
making any encroachments upon the rights 
of the people, a proper ſpirit would, with- 
out doubt, ariſe in the nation; and in ſuch 
a Caſe, I am perſuaded, that none, or very 
few, even of ſuch eleQors, could be induc- 
ed to vote for a court candidate; no, no 
for ten times the ſum. > Ta 
There may, Sir, be ſome bribery and 
corruption in the nation; I am afraid there 
will always be ſome: but it is no proof of 
it, that ſtrangers are ſometimes choſen ; 
for a gentleman may have ſo much natural 
influence over a borough 1n his neighbour. 
hood, as to be able to prevail with them 
to chuſe any perſon he pleaſes to recom- 
mend; and if upon ſuch recommendation 
they chuſe one or two of his friends, who 
are perhaps ſtrangers to them, it is not 
from thence to be inferred, that the two 
ſtrangers were choſen their repreſentatives 
by the means of bribery and corruption. 
To inſinuate, Sir, that money may be 
iſſued from the public treaſury for bribing 
elections, is really A N very extra- 
8 e gentlemen 
Who know how many checks are upon 
every ſhilling that can be iſſued from 
thence ; and how regularly the money 
granted in one year for the public ſervice 
of the nation, muſt always be accounted 
for the very next ſeſſion, in this houſe, 
and likewiſe in the other, if they have 
a mind to call for any ſuch account. And 
as to the gentlemen in offices, if they have 
any advantage over mpg gentlemen, 
in having ſomething elſe to depend on be- 
ſides their own private fortunes, they have 
likewiſe many diſadvantages : they are ab- 
liged to live here at London with their fa- 
milies, by which they are put to a much 
3 expence than gentlemen of equal 
ortunes who hve in the country: this Jays 
them under à very great diſadvantage, 
with reſpect to the ſupporting their intereſt 
in the country. The country gentleman, 
by living among the eleftors, and pur- 
chaſing the necefiaries for his family from 
them, keeps up an acquaintance and cor- 
reſpondence with them, without putting 
| himſelf 
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himſelf” to extraordinary charge; 
whereas a gentleman who lives in London 
has no other way of keeping up an ac- 
gaintance or correſpondence among his 
riends in the country, but by going down 
once or twice a year, at a very extraordi- 
nary charge, and often without any other 
buſineſs: ſo that we may conclude, a gen- 
tleman in office cannot, even in ſeven years, 
ſave much for diſtributing in ready money, 
at the time of an election; and I really 
believe, if the fat were narrowly enquir- 
ed into, it would appear, that the gentle- 
men in office are as little guilty of bribing 
their electors with ready money, as any 
other ſet of gentlemen in the kingdom. 

That there are ferments often raiſing 
among the people without any juſt cauſe, 
is what I am ſurpriſed to hear controvert- 
ed, ſince very late experience may convince 
us of the contrary. Do not we know what 
a ferment was raiſed in the nation towards 
the latter end of the late queen's reign ? 
And it is well known what a fatal change 
in the affairs of this nation was introduced, 
or at leaſt confirmed, by an election's com- 
ing on while the nation was in that ferment. 
Do not we know what a ferment was raiſ- 
ed in the nation ſoon after his late majeſtyꝰs 
acceſſion? And if an election had then been 
allowed to come on, while the nation was 
in that ferment, it might perhaps have 
had as fatal effects as the former; but, 
thank God, this was wiſcly provided 
againſt by the very law- which is now 
wanted to be repealed. 

As ſuch ferments may hercafter often 
happen, I muſt think that frequent elec- 
tions will always be dangerous ; for which 
reaſon, as far as I can ſee at preſent, I 
ſhall, I believe, at all times, think it a 
2 dangerous experiment to repeal the 

eptenr | 
$ 128, Lord LyTTELTON's Speech on 
the Repeal of the Act called the Few Bill, 
| in the Tear 1753. | 
Mr. Speaker, 

I ſee no occafſon to enter 22 into 
the merits of the bill we paſſed the laſt 
ſeſſion, for thę naturalization of Jews, be- 
cauſe I am convinced, that in the preſent 
temper of the nation, not a ſingle foreign 
Jew will think it expedient to take the be- 
nefit of that act; and therefore the repeal- 
ing of it is giving WP nothing. I aſſented 
to it laſt year, in hopes it might induce 
ſome wealthy Jews to come and ſettle 


among us: in that light 1 ſaw enough of 
| R 
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utility in it, to make me incline rather 
approve than diſlike it; but that any man 
ive could be zealous, either for or aging 
it, I confeſs I had no idea. What affed, 
our religion is indeed of the higheſt and 
moſt ſerious importance: God forbid ue 
ſhould ever be indifferent about that! but 
I thought this had no more to do with te. 
ligion, than any turnpike-a& we paſſed i 
that ſeſſion; and, after all the divinity that 
7 --a preached on the ſubject, I think 

Reſolution and ſteadineſs are excellent 
qualities ; but, it is the application of them 
upon which their value depends. A wise 
government, Mr. Speaker, will knoy 
where to yield, as well as where to refit: 
and there is no ſurer mark of littleneſs of 
mind 1n an adminiſtration, than obſtinacy 
in trifles. Public wiſdom on ſome occa. 
ſions muſt condeſcend to give way to po. 
pular folly, eſpecially in a free country, 
where the humour of the people muft be 
conſidered as attentively as the humour of 
a king in an abſolute monarchy. Under 
both forms of government, a prudent and 
honeſt miniſtry will indulge a ſmall folly, 
and will reſiſt a great one. Not to vouch- 
ſafe now and then a kind indulgence to 
the former, would diſcover an ignorance 
in human nature; not to reſiſt the latter 
at all times would be meanneſs and ſer- 
vility. 

Sir, I lock on the bill we are at preſent 
debating, not as a ſacrifice made to popu- 
larity (for it ſacrifices nothing) but as a 
prudent regard to ſome conſequences ari- 
ing from the nature of the clamour raiſed 
againſt the late act for naturalizing Jews, 
which ſeem to require a particular conſi- 
deration, 

It has been hitherto the rare and envied 
felicity of his majeſty's reign, that his ſub- 
jects have enjoyed ſuch a ſettled tranquil- 
lity, ſuch a freedom from angry religious 
diſputes, as is not to be paralleled in any 
former times. The true Chriſtian ſpirit 
of moderation, of charity, of univerſal be- 
nevolence, has prevailed in the people, has 


prevailed in the clergy of all ranks and 


degrees, inſtead of thoſe narrow princi- 
ples, thoſe bigoted pleaſures, that furious, 
that implacable, that ignorant zeal, which 
had often done ſo much hurt both to the 
church and the ftate. But from the ill 
underſtood, inſignificant act of parliament 

ou are now moved to repeal, occaſion has 
. taken to deprive us of this ineſtima- 


ble advantage. It is a pretence to _ 
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of the church, to infuſe idle fear and fafe condeſcenſiom by which nobody 


5 the minds of the people, and make re- 


ion itſelf an engine of ſedition. It be- 
— the A. well as the wiſdom of 

arliament, to diſappoint thoſe endeavours. 
p 33 

vir, the very worlt miſchief that can be 
done to reli gion, is to pervert it to the pur- 
poles of faction. Heaven and hell are not 
more diſtant than the benevolent ſpirit of 
the Goſpel, and the malignant ſpirit of 
party. The moſt impious wars ever made 
were thoſe called holy wars. He who hates 
another man for not m_ a Chriſtian, is 
himſelf not a Chriſtian. Chriſtianity, Sir, 
breathes love, and peace, and good-will to 
man, A temper conformable to the dictates 
of that holy religion has lately d ne 
ed this nation; and a glorious diſtinction it 
was! But there is latent, at all times, in 
the minds of the vulgar, a ſpark of enthu- 
fiaſm ; which, if blown by the breath of a 
party, may, even when it ſeems quite ex- 
tinguiſhed, be ſuddenly revived and raiſed 
to a lame. The act of laſt ſeſſion for na- 
turalizing Jews, has very unexpectedly ad- 
miniſtered fuel to feed that flame. To 
what a height it may riſe, if it ſhould con- 
tiaue much longer, one cannot eaſily tel: ; 
but, take away the fuel, and it will die of 
itſelf, 

It is the misfortune of all the Roman 
Catholic countries, that there the church 
and the ſtate, the civil power and the hie- 
rarchy, have ſeparate intereſts; and are 
continually at variance one with the other, 
It is our happineſs, that there they form 
but one ſyſtem. While this harmony laſts, 
whatever hurts the church, hurts the ſtate : 
whatever weakens the credit of the go- 
vernors of the church, takes away from 
the civil power a part of its ſtrength, and 
ihakxes the whole conſtitution, 

Sir, I truſt and believe that, by ſpeedily 
paſſing this bill, we ſhall ſilence that oblo- 
quy which has ſo unjuſtly been caſt upon 
our reverend prelates (ſome of the moſt 
reſpectable that ever adorned our church) 
for the part they took in the act which 
this repeals. And it greatly concerns the 
whole community, that they ſhould not 
loſe that reſpe& which is ſo juſtly due to 
them, by a popular clamour kept up in 
Oppoſition to a meaſure of no 1mportance 
in itſelf. But if the departing from that 
meaſure ſhould not remove the prejudice 
ſo maliciouſly raiſed, I am certain chat no 
farther ſtep you can take will be able to 
remove it; and, there fore, I hope you will 
op here. This appears to be a reaſonable 
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will be hurt; but all beyond ths would be 
dangerous weakneſs in government: it 
might open a door to the wildeſt enthu- 
ſiaſm, and to the moſt miſchievous attacks 
of political diſaffection working upon that 
enthuſiaſm. If you encourage and autho- 
rize it to fall on the ſynagogue, it will ge 
from thence to the meeting-houſe; and in 
the end to the palace. But let us be care- 
ſul to check its further progreſs. The 
more zealous we are to ſupport Chriſtiani- 
ty, the more vigilant ſnould we be in main- 
taining toleration. If we bring back per- 
ſecution, we bring back the Anti- chriſtian 
ſpirit of popery; and when the ſpirit is 
here, the whole ſyſtem will ſoon follow. 
Toleration is the baſis of all public quiet. 
It is a charter of freedom given to the 
mind, more valuable, I think, than that 
which ſecures our perſons and eſtates. In- 
deed, they are inſeparably connected toge- 
ther: for, where the mind is not free, 
where the conſcience is enthralled, there 
is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny puts on 
the galling chains; but civil tyranny is 
called in, to rivet and fix them. We ſee 
it in Spain, and many other countries; 
we have formerly both ſeen and felt it in 
England. By the bleſſing of God, we are 
now delivered from all kinds of oppreſ- 
ſion. Let us take care, that they may 
never return. 


6 129. In Praiſe of Virtue. 


Virtue is of intrinfic value and good 
deſert, and of indiſpenſable obligation; 
not the creature of will, but neceſſary and 
immutable ; not local or temporary, but 
of equal extent and antiquity with the di- 
vine mind; not a mcde of ſenſation, but 
everlaſting truth ; not dependent on power, 
but the guide of all power. Virtue 1s the 
foundation of honour and eſteem, and the 
ſource of all beauty, order, and happi- 
neſs, in nature. It 15 what confers value 
on all the other endowments and qualities 
of a reaſonable being, to which they ought 
to be abſolutely ſubſervient, and without 
which the more eminent they are, the more 
hideous deformities and the. greater curſes 
they become. 'The uſe of it 1s not con- 
fined to any one ſtage of our exiſtence, or 
to any particular ſituation we can be in, 
but reaches through all the periods and 
circumſtances of our beings. Many of 
the endowments and talents we now poſſeſo, 
and of which we are too apt to be proud, 
„Al ceale entirely with the preſent ſtate ; 

| but 
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bat this will be our ornament and dignity 
in every future ſtate to which we may be 
removed. Beauty and wit will die, learn- 
ing will vaniſh away, and all the arts of 
life be foon forgot ; but virtue will remain 
This unites us to the whole ra- 
tional creation, and fits us for converſing 
with any order of ſuperior natures, and 
for a place in any part of God's works. 
It procures us the approbation and love of 
all wiſe and good beings, and renders them 
friends. - But what is of un- 
ſpeakably greater conſequence is, that it 
our friend, aſſimilates and 
unites our minds to his, and engages his 
almighty power in our defence. 
beings of all ranks are bound by it no leſs 
It has the ſame authority 


our allies an 


makes G 


than ourſelves. 
in all worlds that it has in this. 
ther any being is advanced in excellence 
and perfection, the greater is his attach- 
ment to it, and the more he is under its 
To ſay no more, tis the law 
of the whole univerſe; it ſtands firſt in the 
eſtimation of the Deity; its original is his 
nature; and it is the very object that 
makes him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue.—Of 
what confequence, therefore, 1s it that we 
practiſe it !—There is no argument or 
motive, which is at all fitted to influence a 
reaſonable mind, which does not call us to 
One virtuous diſpoſition of ſoul 1s 
reateſt natural accom- 
liſhments and abilities, and of more va- 
e than all the treaſures of the world. 
you are wiſe, then, ſtudy virtue, and con- 
temn every thing that can come in com- 
Remember, that nothing 
elſe deſerves one anxious thought or wiſh. 
Remember, that this alone is honour, glory, 
wealth, and happineſs. 
you ſecure every thing; loſe this, and all 


influence. 


preferable to the 


tition with it. 


Secure this, and 


$ 130. PIIN Y to HIS VILLA. 


As I remember the great affection which 
was between you and your excellent bro- 
ther, and know you love his daughter as 
your own, ſo as not only to expreſs the 
tenderneſs of the beſt of aunts, but even to 
ſupply that of the beſt of fathers; I am 
ſure it will be a pleaſure to you to hear that 
ſhe proves worthy of her father, worth 
you, and of your and her anceſtors. 
ingenuity is admirable ; her frugality ex- 
She loves me, the ſureſt 
e of her virtue; and adds to this a 
erful diſpoſition to learning, 


traordinary. 


ſhe has acquired from her affection to n 
She reads my writings, ſtudies them, Rey 
even gets them by heart. You would 
ſmile to fee the concern ſhe is in when! 
have a cauſe to plead, and the Joy | 
ſhews when it is over; ſhe find; means x 
have the firſt news brought her of the {4c 
ceſs I meet with in court, how I am heard 
and what decree is made. If I recite * 
thing in public, ſhe cannot refrain from 
placing herſelf privately in ſome corner +, 
hear, where with the utmoſt delight ſhe 
feaſts upon my applauſes. Sometimes ſhe 
ſings my verſes, and accompanies them 
with the lute, without any maſter, except 
Love, the beſt of inſtructors. From theſe 
inſtances I take the moſt certain omen; 
of our perpetual and increaſing happineſ;, 
fince her affection is not fornded on my 
youth and perſon, which muſt gradually 
decay, but the is in love with the immor. 
tal part of me, my glory and reputation, 
Nor indeed could leſs be expected from 
one who had the happineſs to receive her 
education from you, who in your houſe 
was accuſtomed to every thing that waz 
virtuous and decent, and even began to 
love me C your recommendation. For, 
as you had always the greateſt reſpe& for 
my mother, you were pleaſed, from my in- 
fancy, to form me, to commend me, and 
kindly to preſage I ſhould be one day what 
my wife fancies I am. Accept, therefore, 
our united thanks; mine, that you have 
beſtowed her on me; and hers, that yu 
have given me to her, as a mutual grant 
of joy and felicity. 


§ 131, PII NY % CaT1iL1vs, 


J accept of your invitation to ſupper; but 

I muit make this agreement beforehand, 
that you diſmiſs me ſoon, and treat me 
frugally. Let our entertainment abound 
only in philoſophical converſation, and even 
that too with moderation. There are cer- 
tain midnight parties, which Cato himſelt 
could not ſafely fall in with; though I mult 
confeſs at the ſame time, that Julius Cæſar, 
when he reproaches him upon that head, 
exalts the character he endeavours to ex- 
poſe; for he deſcribes thoſe perſons who 
met this reeling patriot, as bluſhing when 
they diſcovered who he was; and adds, 
You would have thought that Cato had 
detected them, and not they Cato. Could 
he place the dignity of Cato in a ſtronger 
light, than by repreſenting him thus vene- 
rable, even in his cups ? As for ourſelves, 
nevertheleſs, let temperance not only — 
{peas 


8 _ M3 bc bi 
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ſpeak our table, but regulate our hours; 
or we are not arrived at ſo high a repu- 
tation, that our enemies cannot cenſure us 
but to our honour. Farewell. 


5 132. From Pliny 10 his Friend FEROx. 


Your laſt letter is a convincing argu- 
ment that you ſtudy, and that you do not. 
You'll tell me I talk riddles to you, and 
ſo I do, till I explain to you more diſtinctly 
what my meaning is. In ſhort, the letter 
you ſent me ſhews you did not ſtudy for it, 
ſo eaſy and negligent it appears to be; 
and yet, at the ſame time, tis fo polite, 
that tis impoſſible any one ſhould write it, 
who did not weigh every word; or elſe 
you are certainly the happieſt man in the 
world, if you can write letters ſo juſt and 
exact, without care and premeditation. 


6 133- PIN Y % PATERNUS. 
The ſickneſs which has run through my 


family, and carried off ſeveral of my do- 
meſtics, ſome of them too in the prime of 
their years, has deeply afiiicted me. I 
have two conſolations, however, which, 
though they are not equal to ſo conſider- 
able a grief, ſtill they are conſolations ;— 
one is, that as I have always very readily 
manumiſed my ſlaves, their death does not 
altogether ſeem immature, if they lived 
long enough to receive their freedoms; 
the other, that I have allowed them to 
make a kind of a will “, which I obſerve 
as religiouily as if they were legally en- 
titled to that privilege. 1 receive and 
obey their laſt requeſts as ſo many autho- 
ritative commands, ſuffering them to diſ- 
pole of their eſfects to whom they pleaſe : 
with this ſingle reſtriction, that they leave 
them to ſome in my family, which, to per- 
ſons in their ſtations, is to be eſteemed as 
a fort of commonwealth. But though I 
endeavour to acquieſce under thele retiec- 
tions, yet the ſame tenderneſs which led 
me to thew them theſe indulgences {till 
breaks out and overpowers my ſtrongeſt 
reſolutions. However, 1 would not with 
to be inſenſible to theſe ſoft impreſſions 
of humanity; though the generality of 
the world, I know, look upon loſſes of this 
kind in no other view than as a diminution 
of their property; and fancy, by cheriſh- 


ing ſuch an unfeeling temper, they diſco- 


ver a {uperior fortitude and good ſenſe. 


A flave could acquire no property, and con- 


equently Was incapable by law of making a 
Will, 


Their wiſdom and magnanimity I ſhall 
not diſpute, but manly J am ſure they are 
not ; for it is the very criterion of true 
manhood to feel thoſe impreſſions of ſor- 
row which it endeavours to reſiſt, and to 
admit not to be above the want of conſo- 
lation. But perhaps I have detained you 
too long upon this ſubject, though not ſo 
long as I would. There is a certain plea- 
ſure in giving vent to one's grief: eſpe- 
cially when we pour out our ſorrows in the 
boſom of a friend, who will approve, at 
leaſt pardon, our tears. Farewell. 
Melmot h. 


5 134. VoLTURE 7 Monſ. DE LIoR NE 
at Rome. 
Sir, 

Though no man treated me ſo ill at 
Rome as yourſelf, and I muſt place to 
your account ſome of the moſt diſagree- 
able hours I paſſed in all my travels; yet 
be aſſured, I never ſaw any perſon in my 
life, that I had ſo ſtrong an inclination to 
reviſit, or to whom I would more willingly 
do the beſt ſervices in my power. It is 
not oy uſual! to gain a man's friendſhip, 
at the ſame time that one ruins his fortune. 
This ſucceſs, however, you have had; and 
vour advantage was ſo much more con- 
ſiderable than mine in all reſpects, that 1 
had not the power to defend myſelf againſt 
vou in either of thoſe inſtances, but vou 
won both my money and my heart at the 
ame time. If 1 am ſo happy as to find a 
place in yours, I ſhall eſteem that acquiſi- 
tion as an over-balance to al! my loſſes, 
and thall look upon myſelf as greatly a 
gainer in the commerce that paſſed be- 
tween us. Though your acquaintance in- 
deed has coſt me pretty dear, I do not by 
any means think I have paid its full value ; 
and I would willingly part with the fame 
ſum to meet with a man in Paris of as 
much merit as yourſelf, "This being the 
literal truth, you may be well aflured, Sir, 
that 1 ſhall omit nothing in my power to 
preſerve an honour I ſo highly eſteem ; and 
that I ſhall not very eaſily give up a friend 
whom LI purchaſed at fo dear a price. I 
have accordingly performed every thing 
you deſired in the affair about which you 
wrote to me ; as I ſhall obey you with the 
ſame punctuality in every other inſtance 
that you ſhall command me. For I am, 
with all the affection that I ought, Sir, 

Your's, &c. 
Joiture. 


$ 135, 


$ 135. Voir 10 his Highneſs the 
Dude of ANGUILN, on his taking Dun- 
Kiri. | 
My Lord, 

I am fo far from wondering at your 
taking Dunkirk, that I am of —_—_— that 
you could take the moon by the teeth, if 
you once went about it. Nothing can be 
impoſſible to you. I am only uneaſy as 
to what I ſhall ſay to your Highneſs on 
this occaſion, and am thinking by what 
extraordinary terms I may bring you to 
reach my conceptions of you. Indeed, 
my lord, in that height of glory to which 
you have now attained, the honour of 

our fayour is a ſingular happineſs ; but 
it is a troubleſome taſk to us writers, who 
are obliged to congratulate you upon 
every good ſucceſs, to be perpetually on 
the 2 for words, whoſe force may an- 
ſwer your actions, and to be daily invent- 
ing freſh 24 If you would but 
have the goodneſs to ſuffer yourſelf to 
be beat ſometimes, or to riſe from before 
ſome town, the variety of the matter 
might help to ſupport us, and we ſhould 
find out ſome fine thing or other to ſay to 
you upon the inconſtancy of Fortune, 
and the. glory which is gained by bearing 
her malice courageouſly. But ſhe having, 
from the very firſt of your actions, ranked 
you equal with Alexander, and finding 
you riſing upon us continually, upon my 
-word, my lord, we are at a loſs what to 
do, either with you or ourſelves. Nothing 
we are able to utter can come up to that 
which you do; and the very flights of our 
fancy flag below you. Eloquence, which 
magnifies the minuteſt things, cannot 
reach the height of thoſe which you do; 
no, not by its boldeſt figures. And that 
which is termed hyperbole on other occa- 
fions, is but a cold way of ſpeaking, 
when it comes to be applied to you. In- 
deed it is difficult to comprehend how 
your highneſs has, each ſummer, ſtill found 
out means to augment that glory, which, 
every winter, ſeemed at its full perfection; 
and that, having 2 ſo grandly, and 

one on more grandly, ſtill your laſt ac- 
tions ſhould crown the reſt, and be found 
the moſt amazing. For my own 2 
my lord, I congratulate your ſucceſs, as 
I am in duty obliged ; but I plainly 
foreſee the very thing which augments 


your reputation with us, may prejudice- 


that which you expect from after-ages; 
and that ſo many great and important 
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actions, done in ſo ſhort «a ſpace, n 
render your hfe incredible to future time; 


and make poſterity think your hifto;, . 
romance. Be pleaſed then, my — 


ſet ſome bounds to your victories, if ;; be 
only to accommodate yourſelf to the ca. 
pacity of human reaſon, and not to 90 
farther than common belief can folloy 
you. Be contented to be quiet and ſecure 
at leaſt for a while; and ſuffer France 
which is eternally alarmed for your ſafety, 
to enjoy ſerenely, for a few months, ti. 

lory which you have acquired for her. 
n the mean time, I beſeech you to he. 
lieve, that, among ſo many millions of 
men who admire you, and who continu. 
ally pray for you, there is not one who 
does it with ſo much joy, with ſo much 
zeal and veneration, as does, 

My Lord, 
Your Highneſs's, &c. 


& 136. BALZZAc % Madam Ds LA Cur. 
TARDIE. 


Madam, 

I cannot taſte of your bounty without 
expreſling at the ſame time my gratitude, 
You have feaſted me indeed, thefe four 
days, in the moſt delicious manner; and 
either there is no pleaſure in the palate, 
or your cheeſes afford a reliſh of the moſt 
exquiſite kind. They are not merely an 
artful preparation of cream; they are the 
effect of a certain quinteſſence hitherto 
unknown; they are I know not what kind 
of wonderful production, which, with a 
moſt delicious ſweetneſs, preſerve at the 
ſame time a moſt pleaſing poignancy, 
Undoubtedly, madam,, you muſt be the 
favourite of heaven, ſince you are thus 
bleſſed with a land that flows with milk 
and honey. It was in this manner, you 
know, that Providence formerly regaled 
its choſen people; and ſuch were once 
the riches of the golden age. But, me- 
thinks, you ought to limit the luxury of 
your table to rarities of this kind, and 
not look out for any other abundance, 
in a place which affords ſuch charming 
repaſts. You ought long ſince to have 
purified your kitchen, and broke every in- 
ſtrument of ſavage deſtruction; for would 
it not de a ſhame to live by cruelty and 
murder, in the midſt of ſuch innocent 


proviſions? I am ſure, at leaſt, I can 


never eſteem them too much, nor ſuff- 
ciently thank you for your preſent. It 
is in vain you would perſuade me, that it 
was the work of one of your 2 wa 

u 


courſe hands could never be con- 
fuck in fo Curious a production. Moſt 
certainly the nymphs of Vienne were en- 
gaged in the operation; and it is an 
original of their making, which you have 
ſent me as a rarity. this thought ap- 
pears to you poetical, you muſt remember 
that the [abject is ſo too; and might with 
reat propriety make part of an eclogue, 
or enter into ſome corner of a paſtoral. 
But I am by no means an adept in the 
art of rhyming : beſides, it is NI 
1 ſhould quit the language of fable to aſ- 
ſure you, in very true and very ſerious 
ſe, I fo highly honour your virtue, that 
ſhould always think I owed you much, 
though I had never received any favour 
at your hands; and if you were not my 
bene factreſs, I ſhould nevertheleſs be al- 
ways, madam, | 
Your, &c. 


$137. BaLzac to the Mayor of Angou- 
leme. 

I perſuade myſelf that the requeſt which 
the bearer of this will make to you on 
my behalf will not be diſagreeable. It 
concerns, indeed, the public intereſt as 
well as mine; and I know you are fo punc- 
tual in the functions of your office, that to 
point out to you a grievance is almoſt the 
lame as to redreſs it. At the entrance of 
the Fauxbourg Lomeau, there is a way 
of which one cannot complain in common 
terms. It would draw imprecations from 
a man that never uſed a ſtronger affirma- 
tive in all his life than Vea verily; and 
raiſe the indignation even of the mildeſt 
father of the oratory. It was but the day 
before yeſterday that I had like to have 
been loſt in it, and was in imminent dan- 
per of being caſt away in a terrible ſlough. 

ad it indeed been in the open ſea, and 
in a ſhattered veſſel, expoſed to the fury 
of the winds and waves, the accident 
would have been nothing extraordinary 
but to ſuffer ſuch a misfortune upon land, 
in a coach, and durin 
Your mayoralty, would have been beyond 
all credit and conſolation. Two or three 
words of an order from you would put 
this affair into a better ſituation, and at 
the ſame time oblige a whole country. 
Let me hope then, that you will give oc- 
caſion to thoſe without your diſtrict to join 
in applauſes with your own citizens, and 


embelliſhed in ſo many other parts, to be 
dfigured in this by fo vile a blemilh, 
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the very time of 


not ſuffer your province, which you have 


495 
But after the intereſt of the public has had 
its due weight with you, will you not al- 
low me to have ſome ſhare in your conſi- 
deration, and be inclined to favour a per- 
ſon who is thought not to be ungrateful 
for the good offices he receives? There 
are who will ſay even more, and 3 + | 
you that you have an opportunity of ex- 
— war reputation 1 the bounds 
of your province, and of making the re- 
membrance of your mayoralty laſt longe 
than its annual period. I ſhall learn by 
the return of the bearer, if you think my 
friends ſpeak the truth; and whether you 
have ſo high an opinion of- the acknow- 
ledgment I ſhall make to you, as to com- 
ply with the requeſt J have already ten- 
dered ; to which I have only to add the 
aſſurance of my being, with great ſincerity, 
Sir, yours, &c. 


Balxac. 
§ 138. Sr. Eva EMUON T to Madam * * *, 


I remember, madam, that when I went 
to the army, I begged that the Chevalier 
de Grammont might ſucceed me in your 
favour, in caſe I ſhould be ſo unfortunate 
as to meet my death there ; in which par- 
ticular you have fo well obeyed, that you 
love him wht I am alive, to learn to do 
it better after my death. You are v 
punctual in obeying my orders; and ſhould 
I continue to give you the ſame commiſ- 
ſion, in all appearance you would fee it 
carefully executed. You may imagine, 
madam, that I defign to hide a real grief 
under a pretended banter; and being ſo 
well acquainted with my paſſion, you cannot 
eaſily perſuade yourſelf that I can ſuffer a 
rival without jealouſy. But, perhaps, you 
don't know, madam, that if I dare not 
complain of you, becauſe I love you too 
much, I dare not complain of him becauſe 
I love him little leſs. And if I muſt of 
neceſſity be angry, tell me whom I am to 
be moſt angry with ; whether with him 
who goes to rob me of my miſtreſs, or you 
who ſteal my friend from me. Let the 
matter be how it will, you need not give 
yourſelf much trouble to appeaſe my in- 
* 5 rags My paſſion is too violent to 
indulge my reſentment in the leaſt; and 
my tenderneſs will always make me for- 
get the injuries I have received from you. 
love you, though perfidious: I love him, 
though treacherous ; and only fear that a 
ſincere friend 1s no favourite of either of 
you. Farewell. Let us enter, I 'beſeech 
you, into a new unknown fort of *<confede- 


Lacy; 


1 
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racy; and by a ſtrange myſtery, let his, let 
your and my friendſhip, be only one and 
the ſame thing. 


$ 139. ST. EvxkMONT to Madam . 


You are upon the point of making a 
very ſorry gallant of a very good friend; 
and I perceive, that what J called ſatis- 
faction, when I was with you, is now be- 
come inſenſibly ſome ſort of a charm. I 
talk no more of turning into ridicule ; and 
the very ſame perſon who ſet ſuch a value 
upon your malicious fancies, now diſcovers 
in you more affecting qualities, which give 
him a diſguſt for your firſt endearments. 
You always appeared very engaging to 
me; but now I begin to feel with emotion, 
what I was uſed to ſee only with pleaſure. 
To ſpeak plainly to you, I am afraid 1 
may be in love with you, if you will ſuffer 
me to love you; for at this preſent writing 
I am in ſuch a condition, that I can let it 
alone, if you don't like it. You mult not 
expect from me any fine thoughts, or noble 
raptures: I am wholly incapable of them, 
and freely leave them to the admirers of 
Madam C* * *, Let the drawing-rooms 


make the moſt on't. Permit Madam D * * * 


to define love by her own fancy; and don't 
envy the vain imaginations of thoſe miſer- 
able creatures, Who, when their beauty is 
decayed, value themſelves upon the wit 
that ſtill continues with them, at the ex- 


pence of the face they have loſt. Finding 


me ſo clowniſh in the contempt of refined 
ſentiments, you'll imagine, perhaps, that I 
am a hero as to the exerciſes of the body; 
pray hearken how the caſe ftands with 
me: I am indifferent in every thing; and 
neither nature nor fortune has done any 
thing for me but what is common. As I 
cannot ſee, without envy, thote people that 
are ſumptuous and magnificent in their 
expences; ſo I cannot, without ſome diſ- 
pleaſure, behold thoſe that are too much 
or to their pleaſures: and 1f I dare 
peak my thoughts, I hate, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the Vivonnes and the Saucours, be- 
cauſe I cannot reſemble them. My affairs 
go always at the ſame rate: I never allow 
myſelf any extravagance: and I ſtand in 
need of a little economy to make things 
even at the year's end, and paſs a winter's 
night, Not that I am reduced either to 
want or infirmity : but, to explain myſelf 
frankly, my experience 1s ſmall, and my 
efforts indifferent. Tell me now, whether 
with theſe qualities, I may preſume to ſet 
up for your lover, or whether I am ſtill to 
continue your friend? As for mylelt, I 


am reſolved to take what part you 
me; and if I paſs from friendſhip an 
without difficulty, I am able to return from 
love to friendſhip with as little violence, 


& 140. ST. EvREMONT r the Ducky 
of MAZARIN. 


I beg of you, madam, to tell the Du. 
cheſs of Bouillon, that no perſon can be 
more ſenſible than I am of the honour thet 
ſhe does me by remembering me. I don't 
much pity La Fontaine's condition, fear. 
ing leſt my own may ſtand in need of 
pity. At nis and my age, nobody ought 
to wonder that we loſe our reafon, but 
that we keep it. The preſervation of it 
is no great advantage; *tis an obſtacle to 
the quiet of old people, and a bar to the 
pleaſures of the young. La Fontaine feels 
not that diſorder which it gives, and per. 
haps he 1s the happier on that ſcore, 


§ 141. ST. EvREMONT ro the Count 
Dx LION NE. 
Sir, 

Perhaps you are not at Paris; perhaps 
you are; and in this laſt caſe, your ſilence 
may be rather the effect of your forget. 
fulneſs, than of your abſence. But, tup. 
poſe it were, I am tco much beholden to 
you for your paſt ſervices, to complain of 
your preſent indifference. I don't en- 
quire after you, to fatigue you for an 
anſwer, or renew a. correſpondence that 


would rob you of ſome hours, which you 


know how to beſtow to better purpoſe, 
But, Sir, you ſtill owe ſomething to our 
friendſhip, and you will diſcharge the ob- 
ligation, if you can find ſome way, either 
by yourſelf, or any body elſe, to let me 
know that you are in health. This piece 
of news will give me a joy, in which you 
are more concerned than any other ; and 
if you were of my temper, you would be 
of my opinion, that to be well 1s better 
than to command the whole world. No 
treaſures are worth one year's health, Par- 
don, Sir, the chat of an infirm man, who, 
enjoying a quarter of an hour's health, 
thinks no other ſubje& ſo proper to be 
talked on. You were, perhaps, of my hu- 
mour, when you enjoyed ſome eaſe of the 
pains occaſioned by your broken arm, and 
your other wounds. Now you are per- 
fectly cured, reliſh the pleaſures of it, and 
let me make melancholy reflections on the 
ſong you have taught me: 


But oh ! when age benumbs our veins, 
No longer Ipriglitly joy remains. 


If 


there be an airs as agreeable as this in 
3 of his Feaſt of Verſailles, I de- 
fre you to ſend them me, and you will 
oblige one Who is more than ever, &c. 


5142. Mr. Loe KE 10 Mr. Molyneux. 


Sir, Oates, Sept. 3, 1694. 

| have ſo much the advantage in the 
bargain, if friendſhip may be called one, 
that whatſoever ſatisfaction you find in 
ourſelf on that account, you mult allow 
in me with a large overplus. The only 
riches I have valued, or laboured to ac- 
quire, has been the friendſhip of ingenious 
and worthy men; and therefore, you can- 
rot blame me, if I ſo forwardly laid hold 
of the firſt occaſion that opened me a way 
to yours. That I have ſo well ſucceeded 
in it, I count, one of my greateſt happi- 
neſſes, and a ſufficient reward for writing 
my book, had I no other benefit by it. 
The opinion you have of it gives me far- 
ther hopes; for it is no ſmall reward to 
one who loves truth, to be perſuaded that 
he has made ſome diſcoveries of it, and 
any ways helped to propagate it to others. 
depend ſo much upon your judgment 
and candor, that I think myſelf ſecure jn 
you from pee viſſi criticiſm or flattery; only 
give me leave to ſuſpect that kindneſs and 
friendſhip do ſometimes carry your ex- 
preſſions a little too far on the favourable 
hde. This, however, makes me not appre- 
hend you will filently pats by any thing you 
are not thoroughly ſatisfied of in it. The 
uſe I have made of the advertiſements I 
have received from, you of this kind, will 
ſatisfy you that I deſire the office oi friend- 
ſhip from you, not out of compliment, but 
for the uſe of truth, and that your animad- 
verſions will not be loſt upon me. Arty 
faults you ſhall meet with in reaſoning, in 
perſpicuity, in expreſſion, or of the preſs, 
I defire you to take notice of, and ſend 
me word of; eſpecially if you have ny 
here any doubt; for I am perſuaded, 
tiat upon debate, you and I cannot be of 
bwo opinions; nor, I think, any two men 
uſed to think with freedom, who really 
prefer truth to opiniatrety, and a little 
pooliſh vain-glory of not having made a 
pniſtake, I ſhall not need to juſlify what 
have ſaid of you in my book: the learned 
Pyorld will be vouchers for me; and that in 
Hage not very free from envy and cen- 
Pure, But you are very kind to me, ſince, 
Per my fake, you allow yourſelf to own 
That part which I am more particularly 
Foncerned in, and permit me to call you 
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my friend, whilſt your modeſty checks at 
the other part of your character. But aſ- 
ſure yourſelf, I am as well perſuaded of the 
truth of it, as of any thing elſe in my book ; 
it had not elſe been put down in it: it only 
wants a great deal more I had to fay, had 
that been a place to draw your picture at 
large. Herem I pretend not to any pecu- 
liar obligation above others that know 
you. For though, perhaps, I may love 
you hetter than mou others ; yet, I con- 
clude, I cannot think better of you than 
others do. I am very glad you were pro- 
vided of a tutor nearer home; and it had 
this particular good luck in it, that other- 
wiſe you had been diſappointed, if you had 
depended on Mr. Gibbs, as a letter I writ 
to you from London about it, I hope, ac- 
quainted you. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your molt affectionate, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
John Locke. 


& 143. M.. Locke ro Mr. MolLynevy. 


Sir, London, Sept. 12, 1696. 

Could the painter have made a picture 
of me capable cf your converſation, L 
Mould have fat to him with more delight 
than ever I did any thing in my life. The 
honour you do me, in giving me thus a 
place in your houſe, 1 look upon as the 
effect of having a place already in your 
eſteem and affection; and that made me 
more caſily ſubmit to what methought 
looked too much like vanity in me. Paint - 
ing was deſigned to repreſent the gods, or 
the great men that ſtood next to them. But 


friendihip, I ſee, takes no meaſure of any 


thing, but by itſelf: and where it is great 
and high, will make its object fo, and raiſe 
it above its level. This is that which has 
deceived you into my picture, and made 


you put ſo great a compliment upon me: 


and I do not know what you will find to 
juſtify yourſelf to thoſe who ſhall ſee it in 
your poſſeſſion. You may indeed tell them, 
the original is as much yours as the pic- 
ture; but this will be no great boaſt, when 
the man is not more confiderable than his 
ſhadow. When I looked upon it after it 
was done, mcthought 1t had not that coun- 
tenance I ought to accoft you with, I 
know not whether the ſecret diſpleaſure I 
felt whilſt J was fitting, from the conſider- 
ation that the doing of my picture brought 
us no nearer together, made me look 
crave: but this I muſt own, that it was not 
without regret that I remembered, that 

KK: thus 
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little ſervice I am able to 


this counterfeit would be before me with 
the man that I ſo much defired to be with, 
and could not tell him how much I longed 
to put myſelf into his hands, and to have 
him ia my arms. One thing pray let it 
mind you of, and when you look on it at 
any time, pray beheve, that the colours of 
that face on the cloth are more fading and 
changeable than thoſe thoughts which will 
always repreſent you to my mind, as the 
molt valuable perſon in the world, whoſe 
face I do not know, and one whoſe com- 
any is ſo deſirable to me, that I ſhall not 
Kok py till I do. ge I know how 
o, yet my con- 
ſcience will never reproach me for not 
wiſhing well to my country; by which 1 
mean En liſnmen, and their intereſt every 
where. There has been, of late years, 
a manufacture of linen carried on in Ire- 
land, if I miſtake not : I would be glad to 
learn from you the condition it is in ; and, 
if it thrives not, what are the rubs and 
hindrances that ftop it. I ſuppoſe you 
have land very proper to produce flax and 
hemp; why could not there be enough, 
eſpecially of the latter, produced there to 
ſupply his Majelty's navy? I ſhould be 
obliged by your thoughts about it, and 
how it might be brought about. I have 
heard there is a law requiring a certain 
quantity of hemp to be ſown every year: 
if it be ſo, how comes it to be neglected ? 
I know you have the ſame public aims for 
the good of your country that I have, and 
therefore, without any apology, I take 
this liberty with you. I received an ac- 
count of your health, and your remem- 
brance of me, not long ſince, by Mr. How- 
ard, for which I return you my thanks. 
I troubled you with a long letter about 
the beginning of the laſt month; and am, 
Sir, Your molt affectionate 
and moiſt humble ſervant, 
"John Locke. 


4 144. Mr, MoLyxevux t M.. Locks, 


Dublin, Sept. 20, 1698. 
Honourable dear Sir, 

I arrived here ſafely the 15th inſtant : 
and now that the ruffling and fatigue of 
my journey 1s a little over, I fit down to a 
tiik, which I muſt confeſs is the hardeſt I 
was ever under in my life; I mean, ex- 
preſſing my thanks to you ſuitable to the 
favours I have received from you, and ſuit- 
able to the inward ſenſe I have of them in 
my mind. Were it poſſible for me to do ei- 
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ther, I ſhould in ſome meaſure be (aig, 
but my inability of paying my debts, make; 
me aſhamed of appearing before my 2 
ditor. However, thus much with the fir. 
eſt ſincerity I will venture to aſſert to you 
that I cannot recolle&, through the wig, 
courſe of my life, ſuch ſignal inſtances gf 
real friendſhip, as when 1 had the happy. 
neſs of your company for five weeks tope. 
ther in London. "Tis with the Create} 
ſatisfaction imaginable, that I recoll: 
what then paſſed between us, and I rechen 
it the happieſt ſcene of my whole if. 
That par: thereof eſpecially which I pate 
at Oates, has made ſuch an agreeable in. 
preſſion on my mind, that nothing can be 
more pleaſing. To all in that exccllew 
family, I beſeech you, give my molt hun. 
ble reſpects. Tis my duty to make my 
acknowledgments there in a particular l. 
ter; but 1 beg of you to make my excufe 
for omitting it at this time, becauſe I an 
a little preſſed by ſome buſineſs that i; 
thrown upon me ſince my arrival: to which 
alſo you are obliged for not being troub!ed 
at preſent with a more tedious letter from, 
Sir, your molt obliged 
and entirely affectionate 
friend and ſervant, 
William Molyneux, 


$ 145. M.. Locks t Mr. MoLynervs, 


London, Sept. 29, 1698. 
Dear Sir, 

Yours of the 2oth has now diſcharge 
me from my daily employment of looking 
upon the weather-cock, and hearkening 
how loud the wind blowed. Thouga! 
do not like this diſtance, and ſuch a dit 
betwixt us, yet I am glad to hear that yeu 
are ſafe and ſound on t'other fide the u. 


ter. But pray you ſpeak not in ſo magit 


ficent and courtly a ſtyle of what you f. 
ceived from me here. I lived with you 
and treated you as my friend, and there. 
fore uſed no ceremony, nor Can rece!': 
any thanks but what 1 owe you do, 
both for your company, and the pains jv 
were at to beſtow that happineſs on 1. 
If you keep your word, and do me tit 
ſame kindneſs again next year, I ſi 
have reaſon to think you value me mor 
than you ſay, though you ſay more than! 
can with modeſty read. I find you ves 


| beſet with buſineſs when you writ JW 


letter to me, and do not wonder at it; bt 
yet, for all that, I cannot forgive 9 
filence concerning your health, and 9 
ſon. My ſervice to him, your 1 
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and Mr. Burridge: and do me the juſtice 
o believe that 1 am, with a perfect affec- 
non, dear Sir, 
Vour moſt humble 
and moſt faithful ſervant, 
Fohn Locke, 


6 146. Mr. Locks 10 Mr. Bux RIDOE. 


London, Oates, Oct. 27, 
Sir, 1698. 2 

vou gueſſed not amiſs, when you ſaid in 
the beginning of yours of the 13th inſtant, 
that you gave me the trouble of aletter: for 
[ have received few letters in my life, the 
contents whereof have ſo much troubled and 
afflicted me, as that of yours. I parted with 
my excellent friend, when he went from 
England, with all the hopes and promiſes 
to myſelf of ſeeing him again, and enjoy - 
ing him longer in the next ſpring. This 
was a ſatisfaction that helped me to bear 
our ſeparation; and the ſhort taſte I had 
of him here, in this our firſt interview, I 
hoped would be made up in a longer con- 
verſaticn, which he promiſed me the next 


time: but it has ſerved only to give me 


2 greater ſenſe of my loſs, in an eternal 
farewel in this world. Your earlier ac- 
quaintance may have given you a longer 
knowledge of his virtue and excellent en- 
dowments : a fuller ſight, or greater eſteem 
of them, you could not have than I. His 
worth and his friendſhip to me made him 
an ineſtimable treaſure; which I muſt re- 

ret the loſs of the little remainder of my 
ie, without any hopes of repairing it any 
way. I ſhould be glad, if what I owed 
the father could enable me to do any fer- 
vice to h's ſon. He deſerves it for his 


F own fake, as well as for his father's. I 


deſire you, therefore, to aſſure thoſe who 
have the care of him, that if there be any 
thing, wherein I at this diſtance may be 
any way ſerviceable to young Mr. Moly- 


| Neux, they cannot do me a greater plea- 
| ſure than to give me the opportunity to 
| on chat my friendthip died not with his 
father. 


rice to Dr. Molyneux, and to his nephew. 


Pray give my moſt humble ſer- 


Jam, Sir, 
Your moſt faithful 


and humble ſervant, 
Fohn Locke. 


i 9147. My. Locke fo the Lady Cal- 


5 VERLEY. 
Madam, 


Whatever reaſon you have to look on 


me as one of the flow men of London, you 


ave this time given me an excule for be- 
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ing ſo: for you cannot expect a quick an- 
wer to a letter, which cook me up a good 
deal of time to get to the beginning of it. 
I turned, and turned it on every ſide; 
looked at it again and again, at the top of 
every 66 1 Vat could not get into the 
ſenſe and ſecret of it, till I apply'd myſelf 
to the middle. You, Madam, who are ac- 
quainted with all the fkill and methods of 
the ancients, have not, I ſuppoſe, taken up 
with this hieroglyphical way of writing for 
nothing: and ſince you were going to put 
into your letter things that might be the 
reward of the higheſt merit, you would, 
by this myſtical intimation, put me into 
the way of virtue, to deſerve them. But 
whatever your ladyſhip intended, this is 
certain, that in the beſt words in the 
world, you gave me the greateſt humili- 
ation imaginable. Had 1 as much va- 
nity as a pert citizen, that ſets up for a 
wit in his pariſh, you have ſaid enough in 
four letter to content me: and if I could 
e ſwoln that way, you have taken a great 
deal of pains to blow me up, and make 
me the ſineſt gaudy bubble in the world, as 
am painted by your colours. 1 know the 
emperors of the Eaſt ſuffer not ſtrangers 
to appear before them, till they are dreiled 
up out of their own wardrobes ; is it ſo 
too in the empire of wit? and muft you 
cover me with your own embroidery, that 
I may be a fit object for your thoughts 
and converſation ? This, Madam, may ſuit 
your greatneſs, but doth not at all ſatisfy 
my ambition. He, who has once flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of your triendſhip, 
knows not the true value of things, if he 
can content himſelf with theſe ſplendid or- 
name#ts. As ſoon as I had read your let- 
ter, 1 looked in my glaſs, felt my pulſe, 
and ſighed; for J found in neither of thoſe 
the promiſes of thirty years to come. For 
at the rate I have hitherto advanced, and 
at the diſtance I ſee by this complimental 
way of treatment I ſtill am, I ſhall not 
have time enough in this world to get to 
you, I do not mean to the place, Where 
you now fee the pole elevated, as you tay, 
64 degrees. A poit-horſe, or a coach, would 
quickly carry me thither. But when thall 
we be acquainted at this rate? Is that hap- 
pineſs reſerved to be completed by the 
goſſiping bowl, at your grand-daughter's 
lying-in? If I were ſure, that when you 
leave this dirty place, I ſhould meet you in 
the ſame ſtar where you are to ſhine next, 
and that you would then admit me to your 
converiation, I might perhaps have a little 
K k 2 more 
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better to be ſure of ſomething, than to be 
put off to expectations of ſo much uncer- 
tainty. If there be different elevations of 
the pole here, that keep you at ſo great 
a diſtance from thoſe who languiſh in your 
abſence; who knows but in the other 
world there are different elevations of per- 
ſons? And you, perhaps, will be out of 
ſight among the 3 while we are 
left behind, in ſome dull planet. This, the 
high flight of your clevated genius gives 
us juſt augury of, whilſt you are here. But 
yet, pray take not your place there before 
your time; nor keep us poor mortals at a 
greater diſtance than you nced. When 
you have granted me all the nearneſs that 
acquaintance and friendſhip can give, you 
have other advantages enough ſtill, to 
make me ſee how much I am beneath you. 
'This will be only an enlargement of your 

oodneſs, without leſſening the adoration 
Te to your other excellencies. You ſeem 
to have ſome thoughts of the town again. 
If the parliament, or the term, which draw 
ſome by the name and appearance of buſi- 


neſs; or if company and muſic-meetings, 


and other ſuch entertainments, which have 
the attractions of pleaſure and delight, were 
of any conſideration with you; you would 


not have much to ſay for Vorkſhire, at 


this time of the year. But ti.cic are no 


arguments to you, who carry your own ſa- 


tis faction, and 1 know not how many worlds 
always about you. I would be glad you 
would think of putting all theſe up in a 
coach, and bringing them this way. For 
though you ſhould be never the better, yet 
there be a great many here that would, and 
2 mongſt them, The humbleſt of 
your lady ſhip's ſervants, 
John Lecke. 


§ 148. Mr. Locks fe ANTHONY Col - 
| LINS, Eg. 


Sits; Oates, Sept. 20, 1703. 

Yours of the 7th, which I juſt now re- 
ceived, is the only letter I have a long 
time wiſhed for, and the welcomeſt that 
could come; for I long'd to hear that 
you were well, that you were returned, 
and that I might have the opportunity to 
return you my thanks for the books you 
ſent me, which came ſafe, and to acknow- 
ledge my great obligations to you, for 
one of the moſt villainous books, that I 
think ever was printed “. It is a preſent 


* Chillingavorthi nov j ima; or the fickneſs, he- 
reſy, death, and burial of WILLIAM Cu- 
LINGWOR THe e 
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more ' patience. But methinks it is much 


they are more, I think, than I ſhall uſe; 


that I highly value. I had heard ſome- 
thing of it, when a young man in the uni. 
verſity ; but poſſibly ſhould never have 
ſeen this quinteſſence of railing, but fer 
your kindneſs. It ought to be kept as the 
pattern and ſtandard of that fort of Writ- 
ing, as the man he ſpends it upon Ought 
for that of good temper, and clear and 
ſtrong arguing. I am, &c. 


§ 149. To the ſame, 


Sir, Oates, Nov. 17, 1703, 

The books I received from you tg. 
night, with the kind letter accompanyin 
them, far more valuable than the books, 
give matter of enlarging myſelf this 
evening. The common offices of friend. 
ſhip, that 1 conſtantly receive from you in 
a very obliging manner, give me ſcope 
enough, and afford me large matter of 
acknowledgment. But when I think of 
you, I feel ſomething of nearer concern- 
ment that touches me; and that noble 
principle of the love of truth, which 
poſſeſſes you, makes me almoſt forget 
thoſe other obligations, which I ſhould be 
very thankful tor to another. In good 
earneſt, Sir, you cannot think what a com- 
fort it is to me, to have found out ſuch a 
man: and not only ſo, but I have the ſa- 
tis faction that he is my friend. This gives 
a guito to all the good things you oy to 
ine in your letter. For though 1 cannot 
attribute them to myſelf (for I know my 
own defects too well) yet I am ready to 
perſuade myſelf you mean as you ſay ; and 
to confeſs the truth to you, 1 am almot 
loth to undeceive you, ſo much do J value 
your good opinion. But to ſet it upon the 
right ground, you muſt know that I ama 
poor ignorant man, and if I have any 
thing to boaſt of, it is that I ſincerely love 
and ſeek truth, with indifferency whom it 
pleaſes or diſpleaſes. I take you to be 
of the ſame ſchool, and ſo embrace you. 
And if it pleaſe God to afford me ſo muci 
life as to ſee you again, I ſhall communt- 
cate to you ſome of my aps, af tending 
that way. You need not make any apo— 
logy for any book that is nat yet come. 
I thank you for thoſe you have ſent me: 


for the indiſpoſition of my health haz 
beaten me almoſt quite out of the ule ot 
books; and the growing uneaſinels d 
my diſtemper * makes me good for be. 
thing, I am, &c. 


* An aſthma. 
9 15% 


To the ſame. 


| Oates, Jan. 24, 
Sir, 1703-4. 
Till your confidence in my friendſhip, 

| and freedom with me, can preſerve you 

from thinking you have need to make 
apologies for your ſilence, whenever you 
omit a poſt or two, when in your kind 
way of reckoning you judge a letter to be 
due; you know me not ſo well as J could 
with: nor am I ſo little burthenſome to you 
as | defire. I could be pleaſed to hear 
from you every day; becauſe the very 
thoughts of yon every day afford me 
pleaſure and atis faction. But I beſeech 
you to believe, that 1 mcaſure not your 
kindneſs by your opportunities of writing ; 
nor do ſuſpect that your friendſhip faulters, 
whenever your pen hes a little ſtill. The 
fincerity you profeſs, and I am convinced 
of, has charms in it, againſt all tne little 
phantoms of ceremony. If it be not ſo, 

that true friendſhip ſets one free from a 

ſcrupulous obſervance of all thoſe little cir- 

cumſtances, I ſhall be able to give but a 

very ill account of myſelf to my friends ; 

to whom when I have given poſſeſſion of 
my heart, I am leſs punctual of making of 
legs, and kiſſing my hand, than to other 
people, to whom that outſide civility is all 
that belongs. I received the three books 
vou ſent me. That which the author ſent 
me *, deſerves my acknowledgments more 
ways than one: and I muſt beg you to re- 
tum it. His demontrations are ſo plain, 
that if this were an age that followed rea- 
jon, I ſhould not doubt but this would pre- 

vail, But to be rational is ſo glorious a 

thing, that two- legged creatures generally 

content themſelves with the title ; but will 
not debaſe ſo excellent a faculty, about the 
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conduct of ſo trivial a thing, as they make 


themſelves. There never was a man bet- 
ter ſuited to your wiſhes than I am. You 
take a pleaſure in being troubled with my 


| commiſſions; and I have no other way of 
commerce with you, but by ſuch 1mportu- 
| nities. I can only ſay, that, were the tables 
changed, I ſhould, being in your place, 
& have the ſame ſatisfaction; and therefore 
E confidently make uſe of your kind offer. 1 
therefore beg the favour of you to get me 
Mr. Le Clerc's Harmony of the Evange- 
& liſts, in Engliſh, bound very finely in calf, 


gilt and lettered on the back, and gilt on 


L the leaves; ſo alſo I would have Moliere's 


* Reaſons againſt reſtraining the pres, Lon- 
dom 1704, in quaito, 
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works (of the beſt edition you can get 
them) bound. Theſe books are for the 
ladies; and therefore I would have them 
fine, and the leaves gilt as well as the 
back. Moliere, of the Paris edition, I think, 
is the beſt, if it can be pot in London in 
23 You ſee the liberty I take. I 
ould be glad you could find out ſome- 
thing for me to do for you here; 
I am perfectly, &c. 


To the ſame. 


Oates, May, 19, 
Dear Sir, 1704. 

Nothing works ſo ſteadily and eſfectual- 
ly as friendſhip. Had I hired a man to 
have gone to town in my buſineſs, and paid 
him well, my commifſſions would not have 
been ſo ſoon, nor ſo well diſpatched, as I 
find by yours of the 16th, they have been 
by you. You ſpeak of my affa rs, and act 
in them with ſuch an air of intereſt and 
ſatisfaction, that I can hardly avoid think- 
ing, that I oblige you with employing you 
in them. Tis no ſmall advantage to me, 
to have found ſuch a triend, at the laſt ſcene 
of my life; when I am good for nothing, 
and am grown fo uſeleſs, that I cannot but 
be ſure that in every gocd office you do 
me, you can propoſe to yourſelf no other 
advantage, but the pleaſure of doing it. 
Every one here finds himſelf cbliged, by 
your late good company. As for mylelt, 
if you had not convinced me by a ſenſible 
experiment, 1 couid not have believed, I 
could have had ſo many happy days toge- 
ther. I ſhall always pray, that yours may 
be multiplied. Could I in the leaſt con- 
tribute any thing thereto, I ſhould think 
myſelf happy in this poor decaying ſtate 
of my health; which, though it affords 
me little in this world to enjoy, yet I find 
the charms of your company make me not 
feel the want of ſtrength, or breath, or any 
thing elſe. 

The biſhop of Glouceſter came hither 
the day you went from hence, and in no 
very good ſtate of health. I find two groan- 
ing people make but an uncomfortable con- 
cert, He returned yeſterday, and went 
away in ſomewhat a better ſtate, I hope 
he got well to town. 

Enjoy your health and youth-whilſt you 
have 1t, to all the advantages and improve- 
ments of an innocent and pleaſant life; 
remembering that mercileſs old- age is in 

urſuit of you, and when it overtakes you, 
will not fail, ſome way or other, to impair 
the enjoyments both of body and mind, 
N k 3 You 
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You know how apt I am to preach. I be- 
heve it 1s one of the diſeaſes of old age. 
But my friends will forgive me, when I 
have nuthing to perſuade them to, but that 
they ſhould endeavour to be as happy, as 
It is poſſible for them to be: And to you 
I have no more to ſay, but that. — go on 
in the courſe you are in. I reflect often 
upon it, with a ſecret joy, that you pro- 
miſcd i ſhould in a ſhort time ſee you again. 
You are very good, and I dare not preſs 
you. But I cannot but remember how 
well I paſſed my time, when you were 
here. I am, &c. 


$ 152. To the ſame, directed thus : 


& For ANTHONY COLLINS, /; to be 
delivered to him after my deccaſe.” 


Dear Sir, 
By my will you will ſee that I had 
ſome kindneſs for * . And I knew no 
better way to take care of him, than to put 
him, and what I deſigned for him, into 
your hands and management : the know- 
edge I have of your virtue of all kinds, 
ſecures the truſt, which, by your permiſſion, 
J have placed in you; and the peculiar 
eſteem and love I have obſerved in the 
young man for you, will diſpoſe him to be 
ruled and influenced by you, ſo that of that 
I need ſay nothing. But there is one 
thing, which it is neceſſary for me to re- 
commend to your eſpecial care and me- 
mor 
May you live long and happy, in the 
enjoyment of health, freedom, content, and 
all thoſe bleſſings which Providence has be- 
ſtowed on you, and your virtue entitles you 
to! I know you loved me living; and will 
preſerve my memory, now I am dead. All 
the uſe to be made of it is, that this life is a 
ſcene of vanity, that ſoon paſſes away; and 
affords no ſolid ſatis faction, but in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes 
of another life. 1 his is what 1 can fay, 
upon experience, and what you will find to 
be true, when you come to make up the 
account. Adieu! I leave my beſt wiſhes 
with you. Jahn Locke, 


$ 153. Sir WILIA TEMPLE 70 Mr. 
S1DNEY. 
Hague, Dec. 13, N. S. 
Sir, | 


Sir, | 1675. 
Though I did not like the £5 of your 
laſt letter, yet I did all the reſt very well. 
I thought Lyons a little too far off tor one 
J wiſh always in my reach: but when J 
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remembered it was a place of 9, 
trade, and where you told me yours lad 
been very good in former times, I way con. 
tented to think you ſpent your time to yo 
own advantage and ſatis faction, though ng 
to your friends, by keeping at ſuch a d. 
ſtance. I was very well pleaſed tothe 
day with a viſit made me by Captain Fre. 
ſneim, who was much in your prailes; but 
I did not like that he ſhould make y9 
kinder to him than to me: yet 1 thin; he 
deſerves it of you, if all be true that he 
tells; for he pretends to think you ie 5 
bel homune, & le plus honnete homme, ard! 
know not what more, that never came into 
my head, as you know very well. Hoy. 
ever, I was mighty glad to hear him lay, 
you had the belt health that could be, and 
that you looked as if you would keep it ſo, 
if you did not grow too kind to the place 
and company you lived in, or they to you, 
Yet after what you tell me of the French 
air and Bourbon waters, I am much apter 
to wiſh myſelf there, than you in theſe 
parts of the world; and though I hear news 
every day from all fides, yet I have not 
heard any ſo good ſince I came upon this 
ſcene, as what you ſend me, of the effect 
I am like to feel by the change, whenever 
I come upon that where you are. They 
will be greater and better than any J can 
expect by being the buſy man, though je 
pourrois bien faire merveilles, with the com- 
pany I am joined to; and nobody krows 
to what Sir Ellis may raiſe another ambat- 
ſador, that has already raiſed one from the 
dead. They begin to talk now of our go- 
ing to Nimeguen, as if it were nearer than 
I thought it a month ago. When we are 
there, 1t will be time enough to tell you 
what I think of our coming away. Hi 
therto, I can only ſay, there are ſo many 
ſplinters in the broken bone, that the pa- 
tient muſt be very good, as well as the 
ſurgeon, if it be a ſudden cure. And 
though I believe, both where you and | 
are, the diſpoſitions towards it are ver) 
well, yet 1 doubt of thoſe who are farther 
off on both ſides of us. For aught any 
body knows, this great dance may end as 
others uſe to do, every man coming to the 
place where they begun, or near it: only, 
againſt all reaſon and cuſtom, I doubt the 
r Swede, that never led the dance, ! 
fikelieft to pay the fiddlers. I hope y0! 
know what paſſes at home; at leaſt, W 
ity you ſhould not: but if you don't, vod 
mal not for me at this diſtance; and ſince 
is not 
great. 


you talk of returning, the matter 
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+ In the mean time, pray let me 
Frow your motions and your health, ſince 
the want Of your cypher Keeps me from 
other. things you ſaid you had a mind to 
tell me. J hear nothing of the letter you 
{ay you have ſent me by ſo good a hand; 
{ that all I can ſay to that is, that by 
whatſoever it comes, any will be welcome 
that comes from yours; becauſe nobody 
loves you better than I, nor can be more 
than J am, Yours, &Cc. 


F 154. Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE to Lord 
| AKLINGTON. 


Bruſſels, March 2, N. 8. 
My Lord, 1668. 

I am ſorry his majeſty ſhould meet with 
any thing he did not look for at the open- 
ing of this ſeſſion of parliament; but con- 
fels, I do not ſee why Eis majeity ſhould 
not only conſent to, but encourage any en- 


| quiries or diſquiſitions they deſire to make 


into the miſcarriages of the late war, as 
well as he has done already in the matter 
of accounts; for, if it be not neceſſary, it 
is a king's eaſe and happineſs to content 
his people. I doubt, as men will never 
part willingly with their monies, unleſs 
they be well perſuaded it will be employed 
directly to thoſe ends for which they gave 
it; ſo they will never be ſatisficd with a 
government, unleſs they ſee men are choſen 
iato offices and employments by being fit 
for them; continued for diſcharging them 
well; rewarded for extraordinary merit, 
and puniſhed for remarkable faults. Be- 
hides, in theſe caſes, his majeſty diſcharges 
the hardſhips and ſeverity of all puniſh- 
ments upon the parhament, and commits 
no force upon the gentleneſs of his own 
nature, whale his ſubjects ſee that no ten- 
derneſs of their prince, nor corruption of 
miniſters, can preſerve them long from 
Faying what they owe to any forteits of 
their duty, Nor indeed can any prince do 
juſtice to thoſe that ſerve him well, without 
puniſhing thoſe that ſerve him ill; ſince 
that is to make their conditions equal, 
whoſe deſerts are different. I ſhould not 
lay this to any perſon but to your lord ſhip, 
to whom I know part of that jultice is due. 
But to fay truth, the progreſs and end of 
the laſt war went ſo much to my heart, and 
i have heard ſo much lately from Monſieur 
de Wit, concerning the carriage of it on 
our fide, eſpecially what fell under his eye 
when he was abroad in the fleet, that I 


eannot but think the parliament may be 
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excuſed for their warmth in this purſuit. 
But your lordſhip can beſt diſcern by the 
courſe of debates, whether this proceeds 
from a ſteady intention upon a general 
good, or from ſome accidental diſtempers, 
trom which the greateſt and beſt aſſemblies 
of men are not always free, eſpecially when 
they have 3 long together. I beg 
your lordſhip's pardon for my liberty in 
theſe diſcourſes, to which you were pleaſed 
to encourage me, by hearing me ſo oblig- 
ingly thoſe few minutes I was allowed tor 
ſuch talk or thoughts at my laſt being with 
you, and from the ſenſe you then expreſſed 
of the abſolute neceſſity there was for his 
majeſty to fall into a perfect intelligence 
with his parliament, eſpecially being en- 
gaged into an appearance of action abroad 
by the force of this preſent conjuncture, 
Jam ever, &c, 


$ 155. Sir WilLLiam "TEMPLE to the 
Biſhop of ROCHESTER. 


Nimeguen, May 21, N. S. 
My Lord, 1077. 

I am unacquainted with thanks or 
praiſes, having ſo little deſerved any, that 
I muſt judge of them rather by the report 
of others, than by any expenence of my 
own. But if, by either, I underſtand any 
thing of them, all the charm or value they 
have ariſes from the eſteem a man has of 
the perſon that gives them, or the belief in 
ſome meaſure of his own deſerving them. 
The firſt of theſe circumſtances gave ſo 
great an advantage to thoſe I had lately 
the honour of receiving from your lord- 
ſhip, in a letter delivered me by Mr. Dol- 
ben, that the want of the other was but 
neceſſary to allay the vanity they might 
otherwiſe have given me. But where a 
man can find no ground to flatter himſelf 
upon the thanks he receives, he begins to 
conſider whether they are praiſe or re- 
proach: and ſo 1 am ſure 1 have reaſon to 
do in the acknowledgments your lordſhip 
is pleaſed to make me of any favours to 
your ſon, who has never yet been ſo Rnd 
to me, as to give me the leaſt occaſion of 
obliging him. 1 confeſs, I ſhould have 
been glad to meet. with any, though I do 
not remember ſo muchi as ever to have told 
him ſo ; but if he has gueſſed it from my 
countenance or converſation, it 15 a teſti- 
mony of his obſerving much, and judging 
well; which are qualities I have thought 
him guilty of, among thoſe others that al- 
low me to do him no favour but juſtice 
only in eſteeming him. *'Tis lus fortune 
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to have been beforehand with me, by giv- 
ing your lordſhip an occaſion to take no- 
tice of me, and thereby furniſhing me with 
a pretence of entering into your ſervice: 
which gives him a new title to any I can 


do him, and your lordſhip a very juſt one 


to employ me upon all occafions. Not- 
withſtanding your lordſkip's favourable 
opinion, I will aſſure you, tis well for me, 
that our work here requires little ſkill, and 
that we have no more but forms to deal 
with in this congreſs, while the treaty is 
truly in the field, where the conditions of 
It are yet to be determined. Fata wiam 
inventient : Which is all I can ſay of it: nor 
ſhall I increaſe your lordſhip's preſent trou- 
ble, beyond the profeſſions of my being, 
1 My lord, 

your lord ſhip's moſt obedient, 

| humble ſervant. 


& 156. Dr. Garth to ANTHONY 
HENLET, Ei; incloſing a Poem, called 
his « Diſpenſary.”? 

Sir, 

A man of your character can no more 
prevent a dedication, than he would encou- 
rage one; for merit, like a virgin's bluſhes, 
is ſtill moſt diſcovered, when it labours moſt 
to be concealed. 

"Tis hard, to think well of you ſhould 
be but juſtice, and to tell you ſo ſhould be 
an offence : thus, rather than violate your 
modeſty, I muſt be wanting to your other 
virtues ; and to gratify one good quality, 
do wrong to a thouſand. 

The world generally meaſures our eſteem 
by the ardour of our pretences ; and will 
ſcarce belteve that ſo much zeal in the heart 
can be conſiſtent with ſo much faintneſs in 
the expreſſion: but when they refle& on 
your readineſs to do good, and your in- 

duſtry to hide it; on your paſſion to oblige, 

and your pain to hear it owned; they will 
conclude, that acknowledgments would be 
ungrateful to a perſon, who even ſeems to 
receive the obligations he confers. But 


though I ſhould perſuade myſelf to be 


filent upon all occaſions, thoſe more polite 
arts, which, till of late, have languiſhed and 
decayed, would appear under their preſent 
advantages, and own you for one of their 
generous reſtorers; inſomuch, that ſculp- 
ture now breathes, painting ſpeaks, muſic 
raviſhes; and as you help to refine our 
taſte, you diſtinguiſh your own. Your ap- 
probation of this poem is the only excep- 
tion to the opinion the world has of your 
judgment, that ought to reliſh nothing ſo 
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much as what you write yourſelf ; but you 
are reſolved to forget to be a critic, by xe. 
membering you are a friend. To ſay more 
would be uneaſy to you; and to ſay 1, 
would be unjuſt in 

Your humble ſervant, 


$ 157. Mr. DRY DEN t Mr, Dexx1, 


My dear Mr. Dennis, 

When I read a letter ſo full of my con. 
mendations as your laſt, I cannot but con. 
ſider you as the maſter of a vait treaſure, 
who, having more than enough for your. 
ſelf, are forced to flow out upon your 
friends. You have indeed the belt right 
to give them, ſince you have them in pro. 
priety : but they are no more mine, when 
I reccive them, than the light of the moon 
can be allowed to be her own, who ſhines 
but by the reflection of her brother. Your 
own poctry is a more powerful example, 
to prove that the modern writers may 
enter into compariſon with the ancients, 
than any which Perrault could producein 
France; yet neither he nor you, who are 
a better critic, can perſuade me that there 
is any room left for a ſolid commendation, 
at this time of day at leaſt, for me. If] 
undertake the tranſlation of Virgil, the 
little which I can perform will ſhew, at 
leaſt, that no man is fit to write after him, 
in a barbarous modern tongue: neither 
will his machines be of any ſervice to a 
Chriftian reader. We ſee how ineffectu- 
ally they have been tried by Taſſo and by 
Arioſto. *Tis uſing them too dully, if 
we only make devils of his gods: as if, 
for example, I would raiſe, a ſtorm, and 
make uſe of ZEolus, with this only diffe- 
rence, of calling him Prince of the Air, 
what invention of mine would there be in 
this? or who would not ſee Virgil through 
me, only the fame trick played over 2- 
gain by a bungling juggler ? Boileau has 
well obſerved, that it is an eaſy matter, in 
a Chriſtian poem, for God to bring the 
devil to reaſon. I think 1 have given a 
better hint for new machines in my pre- 
face to Juvenal, where I have particularly 
recommended two ſubjects, one of king 
Arthur's conqueſt of the Saxons, and the 
other of the Black Prince, in his conqueſt 
of Spain. But the guardian angels of 
monarchies and kingdoms are not to be 
touched by every hand. A man muſt be 
deeply converſant in the Platonic pbi- 
loſophy to deal with them: and therefore 
I may reaſonably expect, that no poet of 
our age will preſume to handle thoſe ma- 
chines, 


Ire, 
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nes, for fear of diſcovering his own ig- 
— or, if he ſhould, he might, per- 
haps, be ungrateful enou h not to own 
me for his bene factor. After I have con- 
{fled thus much of our modern heroic 
poetry, I cannot but conclude with Mr. 
Rym—, that our Engliſh comedy is far 
beyond any thing of the ancients. And, 
notwithſtanding our irregularities, ſo 1s 
our tragedy. Shakeſpeare had a genius 
for it; and we know, in ſpite of Mr. 
R——, that genius alone is a greater vir- 
tue (if I may ſo call it) than all other 
nalifcations put together. You fee what 
3 this learned critic has found in the 
world, after his blaſpheming Shakeſpeare. 
Almoſt all the faults which he has diſ- 
covered are truly there; yet who will 
read Mr. Rym——, or not read Shake- 
ſpeare? For my own part, I reverence 
Mr. Rym 's learning, but I deteſt his 
ill- nature and his arrogance. I, indeed, 
and ſuch as I, have reaſon to be afraid 
of him, but Shakeſpeare has not. There 
is another part of poetry in which the 
Engliſh ſtand almoſt upon an equal foot- 
ing with the ancients; and 'tis that which 
we call Pindarique, introduced, but not 
perfected, by our famous Mr. Cowley: 
and of this, Sir, you are certainly one of 
the greateſt maſters: you have the ſubli- 
mity of ſenſe as well as ſound, and know 
how far the boldneſs of a poet may law- 
fully extend. I could wiſh you would 
cultivate this kind of ode, and reduce it 
elther to the ſame meaſure which Pindar 
uſed, or give new meaſures of your own. 
For, as it is, it looks like a valt tract of 
land newly diſcovered. The ſoil is won- 
derfully fruitful, but unmanured ; over- 


8 ſtocked with inhabitants, but almoſt all 
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ſavages, without laws, arts, arms, or po- 


| licy. I remember poor Nat. Lee, who 


yas then upon the verge of madneſs, yet 


made a ſober and witty anſwer to a bad 


poet, who told him, „It was an eaſy 
* thing to write like a madman.” — 
% No,“ ſaid he, „it is very difficult to 
write like a madman; but it is a very 
% eaſy matter to write like a fool. Ot- 
way and he are ſafe by death from all at- 
tacks, but we poor poets militant (to uſe 
Mr. Cowley's expreſſions) are at the 


= mercy of wretched ſcribblers ; and when 


& they cannot faſten upon our verſes, they 


ſtate, and religion. 
reügion, I will not juſtify them to you; I 
Fnow yours are far different. 
z lame reaſon, 1 ſhall jay nothing of my 


fall upon our morals, our principles of 
For my principles of 


For the 
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principles of ſtate: I believe you in yours 
follow the dictates of your reaſon, as I in 
mine do thoſe of my conſcience. If I 
thought myſelf in an error, I would re- 
tract it; I am ſure that I ſuffer for them; 
and Milton makes even the devil ſay, 
That no creature is in love with pain.”? 
For my morals betwixt man and man, I 
am not to be my own judge; I appeal to 
the world, if I have deceived or defraud- 
ed any man: and for my private conver- 
ſation, they who ſee me every day can be 
the beſt witneſſes, whether or no it be 
blameleſs and inoffenſive. Hitherto I 
have no reaſon to complain that men of 
either porey ſhun my company. I have 
never been an impudent beggar at the 
doors of noblemen: my viſits have indeed 
been too rare to be unacceptable, and but 
juſt enough to teſtify my gratitude for 
their bounty ; which 1 have frequently re- 
ceived, but always unaſked, as themſelves 
will witneſs, I have written more than I 
needed to you on this ſubject ; for, I dare 
ſay, you juſtify me to yourſelf. As for 
that which I firſt intended for the princi- 
pal ſubject of this letter, which is my 
friend's paſſion, and his deſign of mar- 
riage, on better conſideration I have 
changed my mind : for having had the 
honour to ſee my dear friend Wycherley's 
letter to him on that occaſion, I find no- 
thing to be added or amended. But, as 
well as J love Mr. Wycherley, I confeſs 
I love myſelf ſo well, that I will not ſhew 
how much I am inferior to him in wit 
and judgment, by undertaking any thing 
after him. 'There 1s Moſes and the pro- 
phets in his counſel. Jupiter and Juno, 
as the poets tell us, made Tireſias their 
umpire, in a certain merry diſpute which 
fell out in heaven betwixt them: Pireſias, 
you know, had been of both ſexes, and 
therefore was a proper judge. Our friend 
Mr. Wycherley 1s full as competent an 
arbitrator : he has been a batchelor, and a 
married man, and is now a widower. 
Virgil ſays of Ceneus, 


Nune vir nunc femina Ceneus, 
Rurſus & 1a veterem fato revoluta figuram. 


Yet, I ſuppoſe, he will not give any large 
commendations to his mide ſtate; nor, 
as the ſailor ſaid, will be fond, after ſhip- 
wreck, to put to ſea again. If my friend 
weill adventure after this, I can but with 
him a good wind, as being his, and, 
My dear Mr. Dennis, 
X QUI's, &C. 
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$ 153. Juen Ann BoLky N' la Letter 
to King HxN RT VIII. 
Sir, 

Vour grace's diſpleaſure and my im- 
priſonment are things ſo ſtrange unto me, 
as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am 
altogether ignorant: Whereas you ſend 
unto me (willing me to confeſs a truth, 
and fo obtain your favour) by ſuch a one, 
whom you know to be mine ancient pro- 
feſſed enemy; I no ſooner received this 
meſſage by him, than I rightly concerved 
your meaning; and if, as you ſay, con- 
feſſing a truth indeed may procure my 
ſafety, I ſhall, with all wilhngneſs and 
daty, perform your command. But let 
not your grace ever imagine, that your poor 
wife will ever be brought to acknowledge 
a fault, where not ſo much as a thought 
thereof preceded. And to ſpeak a truth, 
never prince had wife more loyal in all 
duty, and in all true affection, than you 
have ever found in Ann Boleyn; with 
which name and place I could willingly 
have contented myſelf, if God and your 
| oe pleaſure had been ſo pleaſed, 

either did I at any time fo far forget 
myſelf in my exaltation, or received queen- 
ſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch an 
alteration as I now find; for the ground 
of my preferment being on no ſurer foun- 
dation than your grace's fancy, the leaſt 
alteration I knew was fit and ſufficient to 
draw that fancy to ſome other object. 
You have choſen me, from a low eltate, 
to be your queen and companion, far be- 
yond my deſert or defire. If then you 
found me worthy of ſuch honour, good 
your grace let not any light fancy, or bad 
counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your 
princely favour from me ; neither let that 
ſtain, that unworthy ftain, of a diiloyal 
heart towards your grace, ever caſt 
ſo foul a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, 
and the infant princeſs your daughter. 
Try me, good king, but let me have a 
lawful trial, for my truth ſhal! fear no 
open ſhame; then ſhall you ſee either 
mine innocence cleared, your ſuſpicion 
and conſcience ſatisfied, the ignominy and 
ſlander of the world ſtopped, or my guilt 
openly declared. S0 that whatſoever 
God or you may determine of me, your 
grace may be freed from an open cenſure, 
and mine offences being ſo lawfully proved, 
your grace is at liberty, both before God 
and man, not only to execute worthy pu- 


niſhment on me as an unlawful wife, but 
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being all-powerful, an 


to follow / your affection, already ſettled 
that party, for whoſe ſake I am 3 
Jam; whoſe name I could, ſome 1 
while ſince, have pointed unto, your grace 
not being ignorant of my ſuſpicion there. 
in. 

But if you have already determined of 
me, and that not only my death, but an 
infamous ſlander muſt bring you the en. 
joying of your deſired happineſs; then! 
deſire of God that he will pardon your 
great ſin therein, and likewiſe mine ene. 
mies, the inſtruments thereof; and that 
he will not call you to a ſtrict account for 
your unprincely and cruel uſage of me, 
at Ins general judgment-ſeat, where both 
you and myſelf muſt ſnortly appear, and 
in whoſe judgment I doubt not (whatſo- 
ever the world may think of me) mine 
innocence ſhall be openly known, and ſuf. 
ficiently cleared. 

My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that 
myſelf may only bear the burden of your 
grace's diſpleaſure, and that it may not 
rouch the innocent ſouls of thoſe pour 
gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) are 
likewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment for my 
ſake. If ever I have found favour in 
your fight, if ever the name of Ann Bo- 
leyn hath been pleaſing in your ears, then 
let me obtain this requeſt; and I will ſo 
leave to trouble your grace any farther, 
with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity 
to have your grace in his good keeping, 
and to direct you in all your actions. 

From my doleful priſon of the Tower, 
this 6th of May. 

Your loyal and ever faithful wife, 

Ann Boleyn. 


$ 159. Sir WALTER RALEIGH 70 Prince 
HENRY, Sor of JaMEs 1. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 

The following lines are addreſſed ta 
your highneſs, from a man who values ills 
liberty, and a very ſmall fortune in n te- 
mote part of this iſland, under the preſent 
conſtitution, above all the riches and ho- 
nours that he could any where enjoy under 
any other eſtabliſhment. You ſee, Sir, 
the doctrines that are lately come into th 
world, and how far the phraſe has obtain: 
ed, of calling your royal father God's 
vicegerent ; which ill men have turned 
both to the diſhonour of God, and the 
impeachment of his majeſty's goodneh, 
They adjoin vicegerency to the idea ef 
not to that of 
being all-good, His majeſty's miſo © 
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b to be hoped, will ſave him from the 
fare that may lie under groſs adulations 3 
hut your youth, and the thirſt of praiſe 
which 1 have obſerved in you, may poſſi- 
bly miſlead you to hearken to theſe 
charmers, who would conduct your noble 
nature into tyranny. Be caretul, O my 
prince! hear them not, fly from their 
deceits. You are in the ſucceſſion to a 
throne, from whence no evil can be im- 
puted to you, but all good muſt be con- 
yeyed from you. Your father is called 
the vicegerent of Heaven ; while he 1s 
good, he 15 the vicegerent of Heaven. Shall 
men have authority from the Fountain of 
good to do evil? No, my prince; let 
mean and degenerate ſpirits, which want 
benevolence, ſuppoſe your power impair- 
ed by a diſability of doing injuries, If 
want of power to do ill be an incapacity 
in a prince, with reverence be it ſpoken, 
it is an incapacity he has in common with 
the Deity. Let me not doubt but all 
pleas, which do not carry in them the 
mutual happineſs of prince and people, 
will appear as abſurd to your great under- 
ſtanding, as difagreeable to your noble 
nature, Exert yourſelf, O generous 
prince, againſt ſuch ſycophants, in the 
glorious cauſe of liberty; and aſſume ſuch 
an ambition worthy of you, to ſecure 
your fellow-creatures from ſlavery ; from 
a condition as much below that of brutes, 
as to act without reaſon is leſs miſerable 
than to act againſt it. Preſerve to your 
future ſubjects the divine right of being 
free agents; and to your own royal houſe, 
the divine right of being their benefactors. 
Believe me, my prince, there is no other 
right can flow from God. While your 
highneſs is forming yourſelf for a throne, 
conſider the law as ſo many common 
places in your ſtudy of the ſcience of go- 
vernment ; when you mean nothing but 
Juſtice, they are an eaſe and help to 
you. This way of thinking 1s what gave 
men the glorious appellations of deliverers 
and fathers of their country; this made 
the ſight of them rouze their beholders 
into acclamations, and mankind, incapable 
of bearing their appearance, without ap- 
Plauding 1t as a benefit. Conſider the in- 


| Expreſhble advantages which will ever at- 


tend your highneſs, while you make the 
power of rendering men happy the mea- 
ſure of your actions. While this is your 


| impulſe, how eaſily will that power be ex- 


tended ! The glance of your eye will give 
ladneſs, and your very ſentence have a 
ace of bounty, Whazever ſome men 
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would infinuate, you have loft your ſub- 
jects when you have loft their inclinations, 
You are to preſide over the minds, not 
the bodies of men; the ſoul is the eſſence 
of the man, and you cannot have the true 
man againſt his inclinations. Chuſe there- 
fore to be the king, or the conqueror of 
your people; it may be ſubmiſſion, but it 
cannot be obedience, that is paſſive. 
I am, Sir, 
Your highneſs's 
molt faithful ſervant, 
W. alter Raleigh. 


5 160. CHARLEs I. zo the Earl ef SH RAF - 
FORD. 


STRAPFORD, 

The misfortune that has fallen upon 
you by the ſtrange miſtaking and con- 
juncture of theſe times being ſuch, that L 
mutt lay by the thought of employing you 
hereafter in my affairs; yet I cannot ſa- 
tisfy myſelf in honour or conſcience, with- 
out aſſuring you (now in the midſ of your 
troubles) that, upon the word of a king, 
you ſhall not ſuffer in life, honour, or for- 
tune. This is but juſtice, and therefore 2 
very mean reward from a maſter to ſo 
faithful and able a ſervant, as you have 
ſhowed yourſelf to be; yet it is as much 
as I conceive the preſent times will per- 
mit, though none ſhall hinder me from 
being, 

, Your conſtant faithful friend, 
Charles R. 


§ 161. Earl of STRAFFORD to bis Son. 


My deareſt WiLL, 

Theſe are the laſt lines that you are to 
receive from a father that tenderly loves 
you. I wiſh there were a greater leiſure 
to impart my mind unto you : . but our 
mercitul God will ſupply all things by 
his grace, and guide and protect you in 
all your ways; to whoſe infinite good- 
neſs I bequeath you; and therefore be 
not diſcouraged, but ſerve him, and truſt 
in him, and he will preſerve and proſper 
you in all things. Be ſure you give all 
reſpets to my wife, that hath ever had 
a great love unto you, and therefore will 
be well becoming you. Never be want- 
ing in your love and care to your ſiſters, 
but let them ever be moſt dear unto you: 
for that will give others cauſe to eſteem 
and reſpe& you for it, and is a duty that 
you owe them in the memory of your 
excellent mother and myſelf: therefore 
your care and affection to them muſt be 
the very ſame that you are to have of 
you: ſelf; 


Fourſ 
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ourſelf; and the like regard muſt you 
ve to your younger ſiſter; for indeed 
you owe it her alſo, both for her father 
and mother's ſake. Sweet Will, be care- 
ful to take the advice of thoſe friends, 
which are by me deſired to adviſe you for 
your education, Serve God diligently 
morning and evening, and recommend 
unto him, and have him before 
your eyes in all, your ways. With pa- 
tience hear the inſtructions of thoſe friends 
I leave with you, and diligently follow 
their counſel. For, till you come by time 
to have experience in the world, 1t will be 
far more ſafe to truſt to their judgments 
than your own. Loſe not the time of 
your youth, but gather thoſe ſeeds of vir- 
tue and knowledge which may be of uſe 
to yourſelf, and comfort to your friends, 
for the reſt of your life. And that this 
may be the better effected, attend thereto 
with patience, and be ſure to correct and 
refrain yourſelf from anger. Suffer not 
ſorrow to caſt you down ; but with chear- 
fulneſs and good courage go on the race 
ou have to run in all ſobriety and truth. 
be ſure, with an hallowed care to have 
reſpect to all the commandments of God, 
and give not yourſelf to neglet them in 
the leaſt things, leſt by degrees you come 
to forget them in the greateſt ; for the 


heart of man is deceitful above all things. 


And in all your duties and devotions to- 
wards God, rather perform them joyfully 
than penſively, for God loves a chearful 
giver. For your religion, let it be di- 
rected according to that which ſhall be 
taught by thoſe which are in God's church, 
the proper teachers thereof, rather than 
that you ever either fancy one to yourſelf, 
or be led by men that are ſingular in their 
own opinion, and delight to go ways of 
their own finding out: for you will cer- 
tainly find ſoberneſs and truth in the one, 
and much unſteadineſs and vanity in the 
other. The king, I truſt, will deal gra- 
ciouſly with you; reſtore you thoſe ho- 
nours and that fortune, which a diſtem- 
pered time hath deprived you of, together 
with the life of your father; which I ra- 
ther adviſe might be a new gift and crea- 
tion from himſelf, than by any other 


means, to the end you may pay the thanks 


to him without having obligations to any 
Other. Be ſure to avoid, as much as 
ou can, to enquire after thoſe that have 
een ſharp in their judgments towards 
me, and I charge you never to ſuffer 
thought of revenge to enter into your 
X 


both for your good and my ſervice. In 


heart; but be careful to be informed who 
were my friends in this proſecution, aug 
to them apply yourſelf to make them your 
friends alſo; and on ſuch you may rel 
and beſtow much of your converſation 
amongſt them. And God Almighty, of 
his infinite goodneſs, bleſs you and your 
children's children; and his ſame good. 
neſs bleſs your ſitters in like manner, per. 
feet you in every good work, and gie 
you right underſtandings in all things 
Amen. ; 
Your moſt loving father, 
T. Wentwauth, 


$ 162, King CuARLESs the Second”s Letter 
to the Duke of YORK in his Exile, 


I have already given you my reaſons at 
large, why I think fit that you ſhould ab. 
ſent yourſelf for ſome time beyond ſex, 
As I am utterly ſorry for the occaſion, ſo 
you may be ſure I ſhall never deſire it 
longer, than it will be abſolutely neceſſary 


the mean time, I think it proper to give 
you, under my hand, that I expect this 
compliance from you, and I deſire it may 
be as ſoon as conveniently you can, - You 
may eaſily believe with what trouble J 
write this to you, there being nothing I 
am more ſenſible of than the conſtant 
kindneſs you have ever had for me; and! 
hope you are ſo juſt to me, as to be aſſur- 
ed that no abſence, or any thing elſe, can 
ever change me from ever being truly 
and kindly yours, 

Charles Rex. 


& 163. Queen AN N E to the Duke of Mani. 
BOROUGH after the Victory of Oude- 
narde. 


I want words to expreſs the joy I have 
that you are well after your glorious {uc- 
ceſs, for which, next to Almighty God, 
my thanks are due to you: and indeed ! 
can never ſay enough for all the great and 
faithful ſervices you have ever done me. 
But be ſo juſt as to believe 1 am as truly 
ſenſible of them as a grateful heart can be, 
and ſhall be ready to ſhew it upon all oc- 
caſions. I hope you cannot doubt of my 
eſteem and friendſhip for you, nor think, 
becauſe I differ with you in ſome things, 
it is for want of either. No: I do aſſure 
you, if you were here, I am ſure you would 
not think me ſo much in the wrong in 
ſome things, as I fear you do now. I am 
afraid my letter ſhould come too late to 


London, and therefore dare ſay no ww 
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truly 


that I pray God Almighty to continue 
1 over you, and ſend you ſafe 
home again: and be aflured I ſhall ever 


de fincerely, &C. 


5 164. Duke of MARLBOROUGH 70 Queen 
ANNE. 


Madam, 

By what I hear from London, I find 
your Majeſty 15 pleaſed to think, that 
when I have reflected, I muſt be of opi- 
nion, that you are in the right in givin 
Mr. Hill the Earl of Eſſex's regiment. 
beg your Majeſty will be ſo juſt to me as 
not to think I can be ſo unreaſonable as to 
be mortified to the degree that I am, if it 
proceeded only from this one _ for I 
ſhall always be ready and glad to do every 
thing that is agreeable to you, after J have 
repreſented what may be a prejudice to your 
ſervice. But this 1s only one of a great 
many mortifications that I have met with. 
And as I may not have many opportuni- 
ties of writing to you, let me beg of your 
Majety to reflect what your own people 
and the reſt of the world muſt think, who 
have been witneſſes of the love, zeal, and 
duty, with which I have ſerved you, when 
they ſhall ſee, that after all I have done, 
it has not been able to protect me againſt 
the malice of a bed-chamber woman. Your 
Majeſty will allow me, on this occaſion, to 
remind you of what I writ to you the laſt 
campaign, of the certain knowledge I had 
of Mrs. Maſham's having aſſured Mr. 
Harley, that I ſhould receive ſuch conſtant 
mor LAcations, as ſhould make it impoſſible 
for me to continue in your ſervice, God 
Almighty and the whole world are my 
witneſſes, with what care and pains I have 
ſerved ycu, more than twenty years; and 
I was reſolved, if poſſible, to have ſtrug- 
gled with difficulties to the end of this war. 
But the many inſtances I have had of your 
Majeſty's great change to me, has ſo broke 
my ſpirits, that 1 mult beg, as the greateſt 
and laſt favour, that you would approve of 
my retiring, ſo that I may employ the lit- 
tle time I have to live, in making my juſt 


| acknowledgments to God, for the protec- 
don he has been pleaſed to give me: and 
E your Majeſty may be aſſured, that my zeal 
for you and my country is ſo great, that 


in my retirement I ſhall daily pray for 


Jour proſperity, and that thoſe who ſhall 
ſerve You as faithfully as 1 have done, 


may never feel the hard return that I have 


met with, 
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$ 165. From the celebrated Mrs. Rowe, 


to the Right Hon the Counteſs of Hes T= 
FORD, | 


Written the day before her death. 


Madam, | 

This is the laſt letter you will ever re- 
ceive from me, the laſt aſſurance I ſhall 
give you on earth, of a ſincere and ſtead-' 
aſt friendſhip; but when we meet again, 
J hope it will be in the heights of immor- 
tal love and extaſy. Mine perhaps may 
be the glad ſpirit to congratulate your ſafe 
arrival to the happy ſhores. Heaven can 
witneſs how ſincere my concern for your 
happineſs is: thither I have ſent my ardent 
withes, that you may be ſecured from the 
flattering deluſions of the world; and, af- 
ter your pious example has been long a 
bleſſing to mankind, may calmly reſign 
your breath, and enter the confines of un- - 
moleſted joy.— I am now taking my fare- 
well of you here, but it is a ſhort adieu, 
with full perſuaſion that we ſhall ſoon meet 
again. —But oh! in what elevation of hap- 
pineſs I—In what enlargement of mind, 
and what perfection of every faculty! 
What tranſporting reflectionsſhall we make 
on the advantages of which we ſhall be 
eternally poſlcſied !—"To him that loved 
us in his blood ſhall we aſcribe immortal 
lory, dominion, and praiſe for ever: this 
is all my falvation, all my hope. That 
name in whom the Gentiles truſt, in whom 
all the families of the earth are bleſſed, is 
now my glorious, my unfailing confidence. 
In his worth alone I expect to ſtand juſti- 
fied before infinite purity and Juſtice. 
How poor are my hopes, if I depended on 
thoſe works, which my vanity, or the par- 
tiality of men, have called good; and 
which, if examined by divine purity, would 
prove, perhaps, but ſpecious ſins! The 
beit actions of my lite would be found de- 
fective, if brought to the teſt of that un- 
blemiſhed holineſs, in whole fight the hea- 
vens are not clean. Where were my hopes, 
but for a Redeemer's merit and atonement ? 
— How deſperate, how undone my condi- 
tion With the utmoſt advantages I could 
boaſt, I ſhould ſtep back and tremble at 
the thoughts of appearing before the un- 
blemiſhed majeſty !-—Oh Jeſus! What 
harmony dwells in thy name! Celeſtial 
joy and immortal life are in the ſound :;— 
Let angels ſet thee to their golden harps, 
let the ranſomed nations for ever magnity 
thee. What a dream is mortal life! What 
Madows 
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ſhadows are all the objects of mortal ſenſe ! 
All the glories of mortality (my much be- 
loved friend) will be nothing in your view 
at the awful hour of death, when you muſt 
be ſeparated from this lower creation, 
and enter on the borders of the immortal 
world, 

Something perſuades me this will be the 
laſt farewell in this world ; Heaven forbid 
it ſhould be an everlaſting parting! May 
that divine protection, whoſe care I im- 
plore, keep you ſteadfaſt in the faith of 
chriſtianity, and guide your ſteps in the 
ſtricteſt paths of virtue! Adieu, my moſt 
dear friend, until we meet in the paradiſe 
of God. E. Roxwe. 


& 166. The following Leiter was written 
by Mr. Anvi50nN, probably at Rome, to 
MonTacGue, £/7. 


Dear Sir, 

T hope this will find you fafe at Gene- 
va; and that the adventure of the rivulet, 
which you have ſo well celebrated in your 
laft, has been the worſt you have met with 
in your journey thither. I can't but envy 
Your being among the Alps, where you 
may ſee froſt and ſnow in the dog-days. 
We are here quite burnt up, and are at 
leaſt ten degrees nearer the ſun than when 

ou left us. I am very well ſatisfied *twas 
in Auguſt that Virgil wrote his O guis me 
gelidis ſub montibus Hemi, &c. Our days 
at preſent, like thoſe in the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis, conſiſt only of the evening and 
the morning ; for the Roman noons are as 
filent as the midnights of other countries. 
But among all theſe inconveniencies, the 
greateſt I ſuffer is from your departure, 
which is more afflicting to me than the 
canicule. I am forced, for want of bet- 
ter company, to converſe moſtly with pic- 
tures, ſtatues, and medals: for you muſt 
know, I deal very much in ancient coins; 
and can count out a ſum in ſeſterces, with 
as much eaſe as in pounds ſterling. I am 
a great critic in ruſt, and can tell you the 
age of it at firſt ſight. I am only in ſome 
danger of loſing my acquaintance with our 
Engliſh money ; for at preſent I am much 
more uſed to the Roman. If you glean up 
any of our country news, be ſo kind as for- 
ward it this way. Pray give Mr. Daſh- 
wood's and my very humble ſervice to Sir 
Thomas Aiſton, and accept of the ſame 
yourſelf from, dear Sir, 
Vour moſt affectionate 
humble ſervant, 
J. Addiſon. 


Aug. 7. 
4 
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My Lord Bernard, &c. give their hum. 


ble ſervice. 


$ 167. From Mr. WyCntRLty w J 
Pore. 


I ſhould believe myſelf happy in your 
good opinion, but that you treat me 6 
much in a ſtyle of compliment. It hach 
been obſerved of women, that they are 
more ſubject in their youth to be touched 
with vanity than men, on account of their 
being generally treated this way ; but the 
weakeit women are not more weak than 
that claſs of men, who are thought to Piqug 
themſelves upon their wit. The world i; 
never wanting, when a coxcomb 1s accom. 
pliſhing himſelf, to help to give him the 
finiſhing ſtroke. Every man is apt to 
think his neighbour overſtocked with ya. 
nity, yet I cannot but fancy there are cer. 
tain times, when molt people are in a dif. 
poſition of being informed; and *tis incre. 
dible what a vaſt good a little truth might 
do, ſpoken in ſuch ſeaſons. A ſmall aims 
will do a great kindneſs to people in ex- 
treme neceſſity. I could name an acquaint. 
ance of yours, who would at this time think 
himſelf more obliged to you for the in. 
formation of his faults, than the confirma- 
tion of his follies. If you would make 
thoſe the ſubject of a letter, it might be az 
long as I could wiſh your letters always 
were. I do not Wonder you have hitherto 
found ſome difficulty (as you are pleaſed 
to ſay) in writing to me, fince you have 
always choſen the taſk of commending me: 
take but the other way, and, I dare en- 
gage, you will find none at all. As for 
my verſes, which you praiſe ſo much, I 
may truly ſay they have never been the 
cauſe of any vanity in me, except What 
they gave me when they firſt occationed 
my acquaintance with you. But J have 
ſeveral times ſince been in danger of this 
vice; as often, I mean, as I received any 
letters from you. Tis certain, the greateſt 
magnifying glaſſes in the world are a man's 
own eyes, when they look upon his own 
perſon ; yet even in thoſe 1 cannot tancy 
myſelf ſo extremely like Alexander the 
Great, as you would perſuade me. If! 
muſt be like him, 'tis you will make me ſo 
by complimenting me into a better opinion 
of myſelf than I deſerve; they made him 
think he was the ſon of Jupiter, and you 
aſſure me I am a man of parts. But is this 
all you can ſay to my honour? You faid 
ten times as much more, when you called 
me your friend, After having made me 

believe 
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lieve J poſſeſſed a ſhare in your affec- 
done, to treat me with compliments and 
ett ſayings, is like the proceedings with 

r Sancho Pancha: they perſuaded him 
dat he enjoyed a great dominion, and then 
ae him nothing to ſubſiſt upon but wa. 
; and marmalade. In our days the 


hum. 
0 1M; 


Your 


hs reateſt obligation you can lay upon a wit, 
0 « to make a fool of him. For as when 
45 madmen are found incurable, wiſe men 
the: ire them their way, and pleaſe them as 
t wo well as they can; ſo when thoſe incorrigi- 
th ble things, poets, are once irrecoverably 
* de. muſed, the beſt way both to quiet them, 
10 5 and ſecure yourſelf from the effects of their 
com. frenzy, is to feed their vanity; which in- 
n the deed, for the moſt part, is all that is fed in 
TY x-poet. You may believe me, I could be 
1 va. heartily glad that all you ſay were as true 
cer. applied to me as it would be to yourlelt, 
dif. for ſeveral weighty reaſons ; but for none 
gere. ſo much as that I might be to you what 
night you deſerve; whereas 1 can now be no 
aims more than is conſiſtent with the ſmall, 
1 er. though utmoſt capacity of, &c. 
1 $ 168. From Mi. Was H to Mr. Pop E. 
_ At my return from the North I received 
_ the favour of your letter, which had lain 
nake there till then. Having been abſent about 
Ve 2s ſix weeks, I read over your Paſtorals again 
ways with a great deal of pleaſure, and, to judge 
'erto the better, read Virgil's Eclogues, and 
aled Spenſer's Calendar, at the ſame time; and 
hay I affure you 1 continue the ſame opinion [ 
me: had always of them. By the little hints 
Ry you take upon all occaſions to improve 
foe them, *tis probable you will make them 
h, 1 yet better againſt winter; though there is 
the a mean to be kept even in that too, and a 
chat man may correct his verſes till he takes 
gd away the true ſpirit of chem; eſpecially if 
3 he ſubmits to the correction of ſome who 
this paſs for great critics by mechanical rules, 
any and never enter mto the true 1 and 
ol genius of an author. I have ſeen ſome of 


an theſe that would hardly allow any one good 
own ode in Horace; who cry, Virgil wants fan- 
ncy cy, and that Homer is very incorrect. 
the While they talk at this rate, one would 
Ifl think them above the common race of 
eſo mortals: but 1 they are great ad- 
nion mirers of Ovid and Lucan; and when they 
him write themſelves, we find out all the myſ- 
you tery. They ſcan their verſes upon their 
this fingers; run - after conceits and glaring 
ſaid thoughts; their poems are all made up of 
led couplets, of which the firſt may be laſt, or 
me laſt firſt, without any prejudice to their 


eve 
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works; in which there is no deſign or me- 
thod, or any thing natural or juſt. For 
you are certainly in the right, that in all 
writings whatſoever (not poetry only) na- 
ture is to be followed, and we ſhould be 
jealous of ourſelves for being fond of ſimi- 
hes, conceits, and what they call “ faying 
fine things.“ When we were in the North, 
my lord Wharton ſhewed me a letter he 
had received from a certain general in 
Spain: I told him, I would by all means 
have that general recalled, and ſet to writ- 
ing here at home; for it was impoſlible 
that a man with ſo much wit as he ſhew'd, 
could be fit to command an army, or do 
any other buſineſs *. As for what you ſay 
of expreſſion, *tis indeed the ſame thing to 
wit, as dreſs is to beauty: I have ſeen 
many women overdreſſed ; and ſeveral look 
better in a careleſs night-gown, with their 
hair about their ears, than Mademoiſelle 
Spanheim dreſſed for a ball. I do not de- 
ſign to be in London till towards the par- 
liament; then 1 ſhall certainly be there, 
and hope by that time you will have finiſh- 
ed your paſtorals as you would have them 
appear in the world, and particularly the 
third, of Autumn, which I have not ſeen. 
Your lat eclogue being upon thg ſame 
ſubject as that of mine on Mrs. Tempeſt's 
death, I ſhould take it very kind in you to 
give it a little turn, as if it were to the 
memory 0: the ſame lady, if it were not 
written for tome particular woman whom 
you would make immortal. You may take 
occahon to ſhew the difference between 
poets? miſtreſſes and other men's. I only 
hint this, which you may either do, or let 
alone, juſt as you think fit. I ſhall be very 
much pleaſed to fee you again in town, 
and to hear from you in the mean time, 
I am, with very much eſteem, 
Your's, &c. 


$ 169. Mr. Pops fo Mr. CROwELL. 


believe it was with me when I left the 
town, as 1t 15 with a great many men when 
they leave the world, whoſe loſs itſelf they 
do not ſo much regret as that of their 
friends whom they leave behind in it: for 
I do not know one thing for which I can 
envy London, but for your continuing 
there. Yet I gueſs you will expect me to 
recant this expreſſion, when I tell you, Sap- 


* Mr. Walſh's remark will be thought very 
innocent, when the reader is informed that it was 
made on the Earl of Pere: borough, juſt before the 
glorious campaigns of Barcelona and Valentia. 


pho 
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pho (by which heatheniſh name you have 
chriſtened a very orthodox lady) did not 
accompany me into the country. Well, 
you have your lady in the town ſtill, and 
1 have my heart in the country ſtill, which 
being wholly unemployed as yet, has the 
more room 1n it for my friends, and does 
not want a corner at your ſervice. You 
have extremely obliged me by your frank- 
| neſs and kindneſs ; and, if I have abuſed 
it by too much freedom on my part, I hope 
you will attribute it to the natural openneſs 
of my temper, which knows how to ſhew 
reſpe& where it feels affection. I would 
love my friend as my miſtreſs, without ce- 
remony : and hope a little rouge uſage 
ſometimes may not be more diſpleaſing to 
the one than it is to the other. 

If you have any curioſity to know in 
what manner I live, or rather loſe a life, 
Martial will inform you in one line. 


Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, lego, cœno, quieſco. 


Every day with me is literally another yeſ- 
terday, for it is exactly the ſame : it has 
the ſame buſineſs, which is poetry; and the 
' fame pleaſure, which is idleneſs. A man 
might indeed ere his time much better; 
but I queſtion if any man could paſs it much 
eaſier. If you will viſit our ſhades this 
ſpring, which I very much deſire, you may 
perhaps inſtru me to manage my game 
more wiſely ; but at preſent 1 am fatisfied 
to trifle away my time any way, rather 
than let it ſtick by me; as ſhop-keepers 
are glad to be rid of thoſe goods at any 
rate, which would otherwiſe always be ly- 
ing upon their hands. Sir, if you will fa- 
vour me ſometimes with your letters, it 
will be a great ſatisfaction to me on ſeveral 
accounts; and on this in particular, that it 
will ſhew me (to my comfort) that even a 
wiſe man is ſometimes very idle; for ſo 
you muſt needs be, when you can find lei- 
ſure to write to, Yours, &c. 


$ 170. Mr. Pope % Mr. CROMWELL, 


I have nothing to ſay to you in this let- 
ter, but I was reſolved to write to tell you 
ſo. Why ſhould I not content myſelf with 
ſo many great examples of deep divines, 

rofound caſuiſts, grave philoſophers ; who 
ER written, not letters only, but whole 
tomes and voluminous treatiſes about no- 
thing ? Why ſhould a fellow like me, who 
all his life does nothing, be aſhamed to 
write nothing ? and that to one who has 
nothing to do but to read it? But perhaps 
you'll ſay, the whole world hus ſomething 
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to do, ſomething to tall: of, ſomething 4 
wiſh for, ſomething to be employed about, 
But pray, Sir, caſt up the account, put yj 
theſe ſomethings together, and what is 6; 
ſum total, but juſt nothing? 1 have ag 
more to ſay, but to deſire you to give n 
ſervice (that is nothing) to your friend: 
and to believe that ] am nothing more thay 
your, &c. 


$ 171. From Mr. Port to a Lady, 


J am not at all concerned to think that 
this letter may be leſs entertaining than 
ſome I have ſent: I know you are a friend 
that will think a kind letter as good as a 
diverting one. He that gives you his mirth, 
makes a much leſs preſent than he that 
gives you his heart; and true friends would 
rather ſec fuch thoughts as they communi. 
cate only to one another, than what the 
ſquander about to all the world. They who 
can ſet a right value upon any thing, will 
prize one tender, well-meant word, above 
all that ever made them laugh in their lives, 
If I did not think fo of you, I ſhould never 
have taken much pains to endeavour to 
pleaſe you by writing, or any thing elſe, 
Wit J am ſure I want; at leaſt in the de- 
gree that I ſee others have it, who would 
at all ſeaſons alike be entertaining; but! 
would willingly have ſome qualities that 
may be (at ſome ſeaſons) of more comfort 
to myſelf, and of more ſervice to my friends: 
I would cut off my own head, if it had no- 
thing better than wit in it; and tear ont 
my own heart, if it had no better diſpoſi- 
tions than to love only myiclf, and laugh 
at all my neighbours. I know you'll think 
It an agrecable thing to hear that I have 
done a great deal of Homer ; if it be tole- 
rable, the world may thank you for it: for 
if I could have ſeen you every day, and 
imagined my company could have every 
day pleaſed you, | thould ſcare have thought 
it worth my while to pleaſe the world. How 
many verſes could 1 gladly have left unk- 
niſhed, for people to ſay What they would 
of, had I been permitted to paſs all thoſe 
hours more pleafingly ? Whatever ſome 
may think, fame is a thing J am much leſs 
covetous of than your friendſhip; for that, 
I hope, will laſt all my life: the other I 
cannot anſwer for. What if they ſhould 


both grow greater after my death? Alas! 


they would both be of no advantage to me! 
Therefore think upon it, and love me as 
well as ever you can while I hve. | 
Now I talk of fame, I ſend you my Tem- 
ple of Fame, which is juſt come out : but 
my 
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ſentiments about it, you will ſee better 
by this epigram: 


What's fame with men, by cuſtom of the nation, 
Is call'd in women only reputation 

About them both why Keep we ſuch a pother ? 
Part you with one, and I'll renounce the other. 


1172. Sir WILLIAM TRUMBULL 70 
Mr. Pore. 
Sir, 

I return you the book you were pleaſed 
to ſend me, and with it your obliging let- 
ter, which deſerves my particular acknow- 
|dgment; for, next to the pleaſure of 
enjoying the company of ſo good a friend, 
the welcomeſt thing to me is to hear from 
him. I expected to find, what I have met 
with, an admirable genius in thoſe poems, 
not only becauſe they were Milton's, or 
were approved by Sir Henry Wooton, but 
becauſe you had commended them ; and 
give me leave to tell you, that I xnow no- 
body ſo like to equal him, even at the age 
he wro.e moſt of them, as yourſelf, Only 
do not afford more cauſe of complaint 
againſt you, that you ſuffer nothing of 
yours to come abroad; which in this age, 
wherein wit and true ſenſe is more ſcarce 
than money. is a piece of ſuch cruelty as 
your beſt friends can hardly pardon. I 
hope you will repent and amend: I could 
oſter many reaſons to this purpoſe, and 
ſach as you cannot anſwer with any fin- 
cerity ; but that I dare not enlarge, for 
fear of engaging in a ſtyle of compli- 
ment, which has been ſo abuſed by fools 
and knaves, that it is become almoit ſcan- 
dalous. 
ſarance, which ſhall never vary, of my be- 
ing ever, &c. 


173. Sir WILLIAM TRUMBULL 70 
Nu. POP E. 


I think a haſty ſcribble ſhews more what 


fows from the heart than a letter, after 


& Balzac's manner, in ſtudied phraſes; there- 
| fore I will tell you, as faſt as I can, that I 
have received your favour of the 26th paſt, 
"th your kind preſent of the Rape of the 
Lock, You have given me the trueſt 12- 
@ ©>fattion imaginable, not only in making 
| £000 the juſt opinion I have ever had of 
Pour reach of thought, and my idea of 
Jour comprehenſive genius; but likewiſe 


* — ＋ 
. 
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u that pleaſure I take, as an Englithman, 


d lee the French, even Boileau himſelf, in 
þ bis Lutrin, out-done in your poem; for 
Dou deſcend, leviore plectre, to all the nicer 
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] conclude therefore with an aſ 
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touches that your own obſervations and 
wit furniſh on ſuch a ſubject as requires 
the fineſt ſtrokes and the livelieſt imagina- 
tion. But I muſt ſay no more (though I 
could a great deal) on what pleaſes me ſo 
much: and henceforth, I hope, you will 
never condemn me of partiality, fince I 
only ſwim with the ſtream, and approve of 
what all men of good taſte (notwithſtanding 
the jarring of the parties) mutt, and do, 
univerſally applaud. I now come to what 
15 of vaſt moment, I mean the preſervation 
of your health; and I beg of you to get 
out of all tavern-company, and fly away 
tanguam ex incendio, What a miſery is it 
for you to be deſtroyed by the fooliſh kind- 
neſs (tis all one whether real or pretended) 
of thoſe who are able to bear the poiſon of 
bad wine, and to engage you in ſo unequal 
a combat! As to Homer, by all I can 
learn, your buſineſs is done: therefore, 
come away, and take a little time to 
breathe in the country, I beg now, for my 
own ſake, but much more tor yours: me- 
thinks Mr. ——— has faid to you more 
than once, | 


Neu fuge, nate Dea, teque his, ait, eripe flam- 
mia 


IT am your, &c. 


& 174. Mr. Pop E to Lord LA NS DOWN. 


Binkeld, Jan. 10, 1712. 

I thank you for having given my poem 
of Windſor Foreſt its greateſt ornament, 
that of bearing your name in the front of 
it. Tis de thing, when a perſon of true 
merit permits us to have the honour of 
drawing him as like as we can: and an- 
other, when we make a ſine thing at ran- 
dom, and perſuade the next vain creature 
we can find that ' tis his own likeneſs ; which 
is the caſe every day of my fellow-ſcrib- 
blers. Yet, my Lord, this honour has given 
me no more pride than your honours have 
given you; but it attords me a great deal 
of pleature, which is much better than a 
great deal of pride; and it indeed would 
give me ſome pain, if i was not ſure of one 
advantage: that, whereas others are of- 
fenced if they have not mere than juftice 
done them, you would be diipleaſed if you 
had ſo much: therefore 1 may ſafely do 
you as much injury in my words, as you do 
yourſelf in your own thoughts. I am fo 
Vain as to think 1 have ſhewn you a favour 
in ſparing your modeſty, and you cannot 
but make me ſome return for my preju- 
dicing the truth to gratify you: uus 1 beg 

L I may 
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human pleaſures. 


may be the free correction of theſe verſes, 
which will have few beauties but what may 
be made by your blots. I am in the cir- 
cumſtance of an ordinary painter drawing 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, who, by a few touches 
of his own, could make the piece very va- 
juable. I might then hope, that many 

ears hence the world might read, in con- 
junction with your name, that of your lord- 


ſhip's, &c. 


$ 175. Mr. Por E to Mr. STEELE. 


Vou formerly obſerved to me, that no- 
thing made a more ridiculous figure in a 
man's life, than the diſparity we often find 
in him fick and well: thus, one of an un- 
fortunate conſtitution 1s perpetually exhi- 
biting a miſerable example of the weak- 
neſs of his mind, and of his body, in their 
turns. I have had frequent opportunities 
of late to conſider myſelf in theſe different 
views; and, I hope, have received tome 
advantage by it, if what Waller ſays be 
true, that 


The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has 
made. 


Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs 
than old age to the ſhaking down this ſcaf- 
folding of the body, may diſcover the in- 
ward ſtructure more plainly. © Sickneſs is a 
ſort of early old age; it teaches us a d'H- 
dence in our earthly ſtate, and jiuſpires us 
with the thoughts of a future, better than 
a thouſand volumes of philoſophers and 
divines. It gives ſo warning a . ncutlion 
to thoſe props of our vanity, our ſtrength 
and youth, that we think of fortifying our- 
ſelves within, when there is ſo little de- 
pendence upon our out-works. Youth at 
the very beſt 15 but a betrayer of human 
life in a gentler and ſmoother manner than 
age: tis like a ſtream that nouriſhes a 
plant upon a bank, and cauſes it to flouriſh 
and bleſſom to the fight, but, at the {awe 
time, is undermining it at the root in ſe- 
cret. My youth has dealt more fairly and 
openly with me; it has afforded ſeveral 
proſpects of my danger, and given me an 
advantage not very common to young 
men, that the attractions of the world have 
not dazzled me very much: and ] begin, 
where molt people end, with a full con- 


viction of the emplineſs of all ſorts of am- 


Pition, and the unſatisfactory nature of all 
When a ſmart fit of 
ſickneſs tells me this ſcurvy tenement of 
my bedy will fall in a little time, I ame'en 
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as unconcern'd as was that honeſt Hig. 
nian, who being in bed in the great gon 
ſome years ago, and told the houſe woul 
tumble over his head, made anſwer, « 

care I for the houſe? I am only a lodge; » 


I fancy tis the beſt time to die when q hy 
is in the beft humour; and, ſo exceſliye 5 
weak as I now am, I may ſay with con re 
ſcience, that I-am not at all uneaſy at ry — 
thought, that many men, whom I never mo 
had any eſteem for, are likely to enjoy thi xc 
world after me. When ] reflect what 2 8 
inconſiderable little atom every ſingle man - 
is, with reſpect to the whole creation, me. wh 
thinks, *tis a ſhame to be concerned at the er 
removal of ſuch a trivial animal as I an 4 
The morning after my exit the ſun vil che 
rife as bright as ever, the flowers ſmell x my 
ſweet, the plants ſpring as green, the world nor 
will proceed in its old courſe, people uil my 
laugh as heartily, and marry as faſt, x ito | 
they were uſed to do. «© The memory of like 
man,“ as it is elegantly expreſſed inthe ten 
book of Wiſdom, © paſſeth away as the cro 
« remembrance of a gueſt that tarrieth bu MW out 
« one day.” There are reaſons enough, rib! 
in the fourth chapter of the ſame book, Ep 
make any young man contented with the MW wit 
proſpe& of death, « For honourable age for 
« is not that which ſtandeth in length of ane 
« time,or is meaſured by number of years Wh 
« but wiſdom is the grey hair to men, av 
an unſpotted life is old age. He wa MiWver 
„taken away ſpeedily, leſt wickedneß ua 
„ ſhouid alter his underitanding, or de-. fro 
« ceit beguile his foul,” &c. * car 

I am, &c. Wh 
$ 176. Rev, Dean BER KLE, 10 NM a 


Pore, | 
Naples, OR. 22, 1717. 

I have long had it in my thoughts to 
trouble you with a letter, but was diſcou- 
raged for want of ſometiung that 1 could 
think worth {ending fifteen hundred mile, 
Italy is ſuch an exhauſted ſubject, that, 
are ſay, you'd eaſily forgive my ſaying 
nothing of it; and the imagination of 2 
poet is a thing ſo nice and delicate, that! 
is no eaſy matter to find out images C 
pable of giving pleaſure to one of the ten, 
wio (in any age) have come up to tha 
character. I am nevertheleſs lately . 
turned from an iſland, where I paſſed thre? 
or four months; which, were it ſet out 
its true colours, might, methinks, amuk 
you agrecably enough for a minute or ta 
The ifland Inarime is an epitome of tit 
whole earth, containing, within the compo 


. ; © * — 
e poctical notions of the 
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of eighteen miles, a wonderful variety of 
hills, vales, ragged rocks, fruitful plains, 
and barren mountains, all thrown together 
in a moſt romantic confuſion. The air is, 
in the hotteſt ſeaſon, conſtantly refreſhed by 
cool breezes from the ſea. Ihe vales pro- 
duce excellent wheat and | ndian corn, but 
are moſtly covered with vineyards inter- 
mixed with fruit- trecs. Beſides the com- 
mon kinds, as cherries, apricots, peaches, 
xc. they produce oranges, limes, almonds, 
megranates, figs, water - melons, and 
many other fruits unknown to our climate, 
which lie every where open to the paſſen- 
ger. The hills are the greater part co- 
vered to the top with vines, ſome with 
cheſnut groves, and others with thickets of 
myrtle and lentiſcus. The fields in the 
northern ſide are divided by hedge-rows of 
myrtle. Several fountains and rivulets add 
to the beauty of this landſcape, which is 
likewiſe ſet off by the variety of ſome bar. 
ren ſpots and naked rocks. But that which 
crowns the ſcene is a large mountain, riſing 
out of the middle of the iſland (once a ter- 
rible volcano, by the ancients called Mons 
Epopeus.) Its lower parts are adorned 
with vines and other fruits; the middle af- 
fords paſture to flocks of goats and ſheep z 
and the top is a ſandy pointed rock, from 
which you have the ſineſt proſpect in the 
world, ſurveying at one view, beſides ſe— 
veral pleaſant iſlands Iving at your feet, a 
tract of Italy about 3oo miles in length, 
from the promontory of Antium to the 
cape of Palinurus; the greater part of 
wlüch hath been ſung by Homer and Vir- 
gil, as making a conſiderable part of the 
travels and adventures of their two heroes. 
The iſlands Caprea, Prochyta, and Par- 
thenope, together with Cajeta, Cuma, 
Monte Miſeno, the inhabitants of Circe, 
che Syrens, and the Læſtrigones, the bay 


Wot Naples, the promontory of Minerva, 


Wand the whole Campania Felice, make but 


Wa part of this noble landſcape; which would 


Nemand an imagination as warm, and num- 
bers as _— as your own, to deſcribe 
* The inhabitants of this delicious ule, 
Was they are without riches and honours, ſo 


Ware they without the vices and follies that 


Wttend them; and were they but as much 


{rangers to revenge as they are to avarice 


In 0 * . . . 
ud ambition, they might in fact anſwer 
golden age. 


it they have got, as an alloy to their hap- 
Pines, an ill habit of murdering one an- 
her on ſlight offences. We had an in- 
ance of this the ſecond night after our 
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arrival, a youth of eighteen being ſhot dead 
by our door; and yet, by the fole ſecret 
of minding our own buſineſs, we found a 
means of living ſecurely among theſe dan- 
gerous people. Would you know how we 
paſs the time at Naples? Our chief enter- 
tainment is the devotion of our neighbours :; 
beſides the gaiety of their churches (where 
folks go to ſee what they call ana Bella 
Dewotione, i. e. a fort of religious opera) 
they make fire-works almoſt every week 
out of devotion : the ſtreets are often hun 
with arras out of devotion; and (what 1s 
{till more ſtrange) the ladies invite gen- 
tlemen to their houſes, and treat them with 
muſic and ſweetmeats, out of devotion ; in 
a word, were it not for this devotion of its 
inhabitants, Naples would have little elſe 
to recommend it, beſides the air and ſitua- 
tion. Learning is in no very thriving ſtate 
here, as indeed no where elſe in Italy 
however, among many pretenders, ſome 
men of taſte are to be met with. A friend 
of mine told me, not long ſince, that being 
to viſit Salvina at Florence, he found him 
reading your Homer; he liked the notes 
extremely, and could and no other fault 
with the verſion, but that he thought it ap- 
proached too near a paraphraſe; which 
ſhews him not to be ſuticiendy acquainted 
with our language. I with vou health to 
go on with that noble work, and when vou 
have that, I need not w:th vou ſucceſs. You 
will do me the juſtice to believe, that what- 
ever relates to your welfare is ſincerely 
wiſhed by your, &c. 


The Ear! cf OxrarD ro Mr. 
| POE. 
Brampton-Caſtle, Nov. 6, 1721. 

Sir, 

I received your packet, which could not 
but give me great pleaturc, to {ee you pre- 
ſerve an old friend in your memory; tor it 
muſt needs be very agrecable to be remem- 
bered by thoſe we highly value. But then 
how much ſhame did it cauſe me, when [ 
read your very tine verſes incloſed! My 
mind reproached me how tar ſhort I came 
of what your great friendchip and delicate 
pen would partally deſcribe me. You aſk 
my confent to pnblith it; to what ſtraights 
doth this reduce me! 1 look back indeed 
to thoſ2 evenings | have ufetully and plea- 
jantly ſpent with Mr. Pope, Mr, Parnelle, 
Dean Swift, the Doctor, &c. I thould be 
glad the world knew you admitted me to 
your friendſhip; and ſiuce your affection 
1s too hard for your judgment, I am con- 


L!1z tenced 
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tented to let the world know how well Mr. 
Pope can write upon a barren ſubject. I 
return you an exact copy of the verſes, that 


1 may keep the original as a teſtimony of 


the only error you have been guilty of. I 
hope very ſpeedily to embrace you in 
London, and to aſſure you of the particu- 
lar eſteem and friendſhip wherewith 1 am 
your, &c. 


& 178. From Mr. BlrouxT t Mr. 
Por E. 


Nov. 11, 1715. 

It is an agreement of long date between 
you and me, that you ſhould do with my 
letters juſt as you pleaſed, and anſwer them 
at your leiſure; and that 1s as foon as I 
ſhail think you ought. I have fo true a 
taſte of the ſubſtantial part of your friend- 
ſhip, that I wave all ceremonials; and am 
ſure to make you as many viſits as I can, 
and leave you to return them whenever 
you pleaſe, aſſuring you they ſhall at all 
times be heartily welcome to me. The 
many alarms we. have from your parts 
have no effect upon the genius that reigns 
in our country, which is happily turned to 
preſerve peace and quiet among us. What 
a diſmal ſcene has there been opened in 
the north! What rum have thote unfor- 
tunate raſh gentlemen drawn upon them- 
ſelves and their miſerable followers ! and 
perchance upon many otaers too, who up- 
on no account would be their followers. 
However, it may look ungenerous to re- 

roach people in Giftreſ>, I don't remem - 
Cas you and I ever uſed to trouble ourſelves 
about politics; but when any matter hap- 
pened to fall into our diſcourſe, we uſed to 
candemn all undertakings that tended to- 
wards diſcurbing the peace and quiet of our 
country, as contrary to the notions we had 
of morality and religion, which oblige us 
on no pretence whatioever to violate the 
laws of charity. How many lives have 
there been Joſt in hot blood, and how man 
more are there like to be taken off in cold ! 
If the brc1's of the nation affect you, come 
down to me; and, though we are farmers, 
you know Eumæus made his friends wel- 
come. You thall here worſtip the echo at 
your eaſr: indeed we are forced to do io, 
becauſe we can't hear the {irit report, and 
therefore are obliged to liſten to the ſecond; 
which, for ſecurity fake, 1 do not always 

elieve neither. | 

Tis a great many years ſince I fell in 
love with the character of Pomponius At- 
ticus : J long'd to imitate him a little, and 


degree of friendilip. I can {ay no more 


have contriv'd hitherto to be, like him, iq 
gaged in no party, but to be a fa 
friend to ſome in both: 1 find myſelf, 
well in this way hitherto, and live in ac 
tain peace of mind by it, which, I a per. 
ſuaded, brings a man more content than 
the perquiſites of wild ambition. I wp 
pleaſure join with you in wiſhing, nay, 
am not aſhamed to ſay in praying, for the 
welfare, temporal For | eternal, of all mag. 
kind. How much more affectionately they 
ſhall I do ſo for you, ſince J am in a ng 
particular manner, and with all finceriry 
your, &c. 7 


$ 179. From the Same. 


g Nov. 27, 1717, 

The queſtion you propoſed to me is what, 
at preſent, I am the moiſt unfit man in the 
world to auſwer, by my loſs of one of the 
belt of fathers. He had lived in ſuch : 
courſe of temperance as was enough ty 
make the longeſt life agreeable to him, and 
in ſuch a courſe of piety as ſufficed to make 
the moſt iudden death fo alſo, Suddenin- 
deed it was: however, 1 heartily beg of 
God to give me ſuch a one, provided len 
lead ſuch a life. I leave him io the mercy 
of God, and to the picty of a religion that 
extends beyond the grave; i yua «jt ea cath 
Oc. He has left me to the ticklim mn. 
nagement of ſo narrow a fortune, that any 
one falſe ſtep would be fatal. My mother 
is in that diſpirited ſtate of reſignaticm, 
whicin is the effect of long life, and the ld; 
of what is dear to us. We are really each 
of us in want of a friend of ſuch an hu- 
mane turn as yourſelf, to make almoſt ary 
thing deſirable to us. I feel your ablence 
more than ever, at the ſame time I can leh 
expreſs my regards to you than ever; and 
J ihall make this, which is the molt ſincem 
letter I ever writ to you, the ſhorteſt and 
fainteſt perhaps of any you ever received. 
is enough if you reflect, that barely v 
remember any perſon, when one's mird 
is taken up with a ſenſible ſorrow, 1s a gre 


but that I love you, and all that are yours 
and that ] wiſh it may be very long before 
any of yours ſhall fee] for you what 1 no 
feel for my father, Adieu! 


& 180. From Mr. Gar 70 Mr F. 


Stanton-Harcourt, Aug. 9s 1718 

The only news that you can expect fro 

mehere, is news from heaven, for 1 am qui 

out of the world; and there is ſcarce W 
thing that can reach me except the nou 

u. del 
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thunder, which undoubtedly you have heard 
too. We have read, in old authors, of high 
towers levelled” by it to the ground, while 
the humble valleys have eſcaped: the only 
thing that is proof againſt it 15 the laure}, 
which, however, I take to be no great ſe- 
curity to the brains of modern authors, 
But to let you ſee that the contrary to this 
often happens, I muſt acquaint you, that 
the higheſt and moſt extravagant heap of 
towers which is in this neighbourhood ſtand 
füll undefaced, while a cock of barley in 
our next field has been conſumed to aſhes. 
Would to God that this heap of barley had 
been all that had periſhed ! for unhappily 
beneath this little ſhelter ſat two much more 
conſtant lovers than ever were found in ro- 
mance under the ſhade of a heech-tree, 
John Hewit was a well-ſet man of about 
fve-and-twenty 3 Sarah Drew might be 
rather called comely than beautiful, and 
was about the ſame age. They had paſſed 
through the various labours of the year to- 
gether, with the greateſt ſatisfaction. If 
ſhe milked, it was his morning and evyen- 
ing care to bring the cows to her hand. It 
was but laſt fair that he bought her a pre- 
ſent of green ſilk for ker ſtraw hat, and the 

ſy on her filver ring was of his chooſ- 
mg. Their love was the talk of the whole 
nezghbourhood ; for ſcandal never affirmed 
that he had any other views than the law- 
ful poſſeſſion of her in marriage. It was 
that very morning that he had obtained the 
conſent of her parents, and it was but till 
the next week that they were to wait to be 
happy : perhaps in the intervals of their 
work they were now talking of their wed- 
ding-clcaths, and John was ſuiting ſeveral 
ſorts of poppies and field-flowers to her 
complexion, to chooſe her a knot for her 
wedding-day. While they were thus bu- 
fied (it was on the laſt of July, between two 
and three in the afternoon) the clouds grew 
black, and ſuch a ſtorm of lightning and 
thunder enſued, that all the labourers made 
the beſt of their way to what ſhelter the 
trees and hedges afforded. 


darah was trighted, and fell down in a 


ſwoon on a heap cf barlev. John, who 
ever ſeparated from her, {at down by her 
ſide, having raked together two or three 
heaps, the better to iccure her from the 
ſtorm. Immediately there was heard fo 
loud a crack, as if heaven had ſplit aſun- 
ler ; every one was now ſolicitous for the 
ſafety of his neighbour, and called for one 
another throughout the field: no anſwer 
eing returned to thoſe who called to our 
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lovers, they ſtept to the place where they 
lay : they perceived the barley all in a 
ſmoke, and ſpicd this faithful pair, John 
with one arm about Sarah's neck, and the 
other held over, as to ſcreen her from the 
lightning. They were ſtruck dead, and 
ſtiffened in this tender poſture. Sarah's 
left eyebrow was ſinged, and there ap- 
peared a black ſpot on her breaſt: her 
lover was all over black; but not the leaſt 
ſign of life was found in either. Attended 
by their melancholy companions, they 
were conveyed to the town, and the next 
day interred in Stanton-Harcourt church 
yard. 


6 181. Mr. Por E to 


BLO UN r, Ei. 


June 2, 1724. 

You ſhew yourſelf a juſt man and a 
friend in thoſe gueiles and ſuppoſitions you 
make at the poſlible reaſons of my filence;; 
every one of which is a true one, As to 
forgetfulneſs of you, or yours, I aſſure vou 
the promiſcuous converſations of the town 
ſerve only to put me in mind of better and 
more quiet to be had in a corner of the 
world (undiſturb'd, innocent, ſerene, and 
ſenſible) with ſuch as you. Let no acceſs 
of any diſtruſt make you think of me dif- 
ferently in a cloudy day, from what you 
do in the molt ſunſhiny weather. Let the 
young ladies be aſſured I make nothing new 
in my gardens, without wiſhing to ſee the 
print of their fairy ſteps in every part of 
them. I have put the laſt hand to my 
works of this kind, in happily finiſhing the 
ſubterraneous way and grotto: I there 
found a ſpring of the cleareſt water, which 
falls in a perp-'tual rill, that echoes throagh 
the cavern day and night. From the river 
Thames you ſee through my arch up a 
walk of the wilderneſs, to a kind of open 
temple, wholly compoſed of ſhells in the 
ruſtic manner; and from that diftance, un- 
der the temple, you look down throrgh a 
ſloping arcade ot trees, and ſee the fails on 
the river paſſing ſuddenly, and vanithing, 
as through a perſpective glaſs. When you 
ſhut the doors of this grotto, it becomes on 
the mitant, from a luminous room, a ca- 
mora objcira z on the walls of which all ob- 
jects of the river, hills, woods, and boats, 
are forming a moving picture in their vi- 
ſible radiations: and when you have = 
mind to light it up, it affords you a very 
different ſcene; it is finiſhed with ſhelis 
interiperied with pieces of looking-olafs 
in angular forms; and in the cicling is a 
KEY lar 
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ſtar of the ſame material, at which, when a 
lamp (of an orbicular figure of thin ala- 
baſter) is hung in the middle, a thouſand 
pointed rays glitter, and are reflected over 
the place, There are connected to this 
grotto, by a narrow paſſage, two porches, 
one towards the river, of {mooth ſtones, full 
of light, and open; the other towards the 
garden, ſhadowed with trees, rough with 
ſhells, flints, and iron ore. The bottom 1s 
paved with ſimple pebble, as is alſo the 
adjoining walk up the wilderneſs to the 
temple, in the natural taſte, agreeing not 
ill with the little dripping murmur, and 
the aquatic idea of the whole place. It 
wants nothing to complete it but a good 
ſtatue with an inſcription, like that beau- 


tiful antique one which you know I am fo 


fond of: 


Hujus nympha loci, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 
Dormio dum hlandæ ſentio murmur aquæ. 


Parc2 meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora, 1om- 
num | 
Rumpere ; ſive bibas, five lavere tace. 


Nymph of the grot, this ſacred ſpring I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep : 
O! ſpare my ſlumbers, gently tread the cave! 
And drink in ſilence, or in ſilence lave! 


You'll think I have been very poetical in 
this deſcription, but it is pretty near the 
truth. I wiſh you were here to bear teſti- 
mony how little it owes to art, either the 
place itſelf, or the image I give of it. 1 
am, &c. 


§ 182. Mr. Por E to the Biſhop of 


ROCHESTER. 


| May, 1723. 

Once more I write to you, as I promiſ- 
ed; and this once, I fear, will be the laſt! 
The curtain will ſoon be drawn between 
my friend and me, and nothing left but to 
with you a long gocd night. May you 
enjoy a ſtate of repoſe in this life, not un- 
like that ſleep of the foul which ſome have 
believed is to ſucceed it, where we lie ut- 
terly forgetful of that world from Which 
we are gone, and ripening for that to which 
we are to go. If you retain any memory 
of the paſt, let it only image to you what 
has pleaſed you beſt; ſometimes preſent a 
dream of an abſent friend, or bring you 
back an agreeable converſation. But upon 
the whole, 1 hope you will think lefs of the 
time pait than of tae future; as the former 
has been leſs kind to you than the latter 
infal'tbly will be. Do not envy the world 

your ſtudies; they will tend to the benefit 

. ö on 
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of men againſt whom you can have 
complaint, I mean of all ſterity; 2nd 
perhaps, at your time of life, nothing ee 
is worth your care. What is every year a 
a wiſe man's life, but a cenſure or Critique 
on the paſt ? "Thoſe, whoſe date is tj 
ſhorteſt, live long enough to laugh at gg 
half of it: the boy deſpiſes the infant, the 
man the boy, the philoſopher both, and the 
chriſtian all, You may now begin to think 
your manhood was too much a puerility 
and you'll never ſuffer your age to be bu 
a ſecond infancy. The toys and bauhle; 
of your childhood are hardly now more 
below you, than thoſe toys of our riper and 
of our declining years, the drums and rat. 
tles of ambition, and the dirt and bubble; 
of avarice. At this time, when you are 
cut off from a little ſociety, and made x 
citizen of the world at large, you ſhould 
bend your talents not to ſerve a party, ora 
few, but all mankind. Your genius ſhould 
mount above that miſt in which its parti. 
cipation and neighbourhood with earth long 
involved it; to ſhine abroad and to heaven, 
ought to be the buſineſs and the glory of 
your preſent ſituation. Remember it was 
at ſuch a time, that the greateſt lights of 
antiquity dazzled and blazed the moſt, in 
their retreat, in their exile, or in their death; 
but why do I talk of dazzling or blazing : 
It was then that they did good, that tue; 
gave light, and that they became guide: to 
mankind. 'Thoſe aims alone are worthy 
of ſpirits truly great, and ſuch I therefore 
hope will be yours. Reſentment indeed 
may remain, perhaps cannot be quite ex- 
tinguiſhed in the nobleſt minds; bur te. 
venge never will harbour there; hig:er 
principles than thoſe of the firſt, and bet- 
ter principles than thoſe of the latter, wii 
infallibly influence men, whoſe thoughts 
and whoſe hearts are enlarged, and cauie 
them to prefer the whole to any part 0: 
mankind, eſpecially to ſo ſmall a part 3 
one's ſingle ſelſ. Believe me, my Lord, | 
look upon you as a ſpirit entered into au- 
other life, as one juſt upon the edge of im- 
mortality; where the paſſions and aiectio 
muſt be much more exalted, and where you 
ought to deſpiſe all little views and ail ec" 
retroſpects. Nothing is worth your lock. 
. 1 „ 
ing back; and therefore look forward, aud 
make (as you can) the. world look atte! 

ou: but take care that it be not with pt} 
. with eſteem and adm asion. 

I am, with the greateſt ſincerity, and 
paſſion for your fame, as well as happinets, 
your, &c. | : 

$ 183. 
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two months, under the cruel 


From the Bijhip of RocnrsTeR 
” - TUE on the Death of his 


Daughter. 
| Montpeher, Nov. 20, 1729. 

I am not yet maſter enough of myſelf, 
after the late wound 1 have received, to 
open my very heart to you, and am not 
content with leſs than that, whenever I 
converſe with you. My thoughts are at 
preſent vainly, but pleaiingly employed 
on what I have loſt, and can never recover. 
I know well I ought, for that reaſon, to 
call them off to other ſubjects, but hither- 
to I have not been able to do it. By giv- 
ing them the rein a little, and ſuffering 
them to ſpend their force, 1 hope in fome 
tme to check and ſubdue them. Mullis 
fortune vulneribus perculjur, huic uni me 
imparem ſenſi, & fene ſuccului This is 
weakneſs, not wiſdom, 1 own ; and on that 
account fitter to be truſted to the boſom of 
a friend, where I may ſafely lodge all my 
infirnities. As ſoon as my mind is in {ome 
meaſure corrected and calm'd, 1 will endea- 
vour to follow your advice, and turn it to 
ſomething of uſe and moment; if ] have ill 
lite enough left to do any thing chat is worth 
reading and preſerving. In the mean time 
I ſhall be pleaſed to hear that you proceed 
in what you intend, without any ſuch me- 
lancholy interruption as I have met with. 
Your mind is as yet unbroxen by age and 
ill accidents, your knowledge and judgment 
are at the height: uſe mem ia writing 
ſomewhat that may teach tie preſent and 
future times, and if not gain cdually the 
applauſe of both, may yet raiſe the envy 
of the one, and ſecure the admiradon of the 
other. Employ not your precious moments 
and great talents on little men and ule 
things; but chuſe a ſubject every way 
worthy of you, and handle it, as you can, 
in a manner which nobody cite can equal 
or imitate. As for me, my abilities, if 1 
ever had any, are not What tiey were, and 
yet I will endeavour to recolicct and ein- 


ploy them, 


Gelidus tardante ſenecta : 
Sanguis hebet, frigentque effœto in corpore vires. 


However, I ſhould be ungrateful to this 
place, if I did not own that I have gained 
upon the gout in the ſouth of France much 
more than I did at Faris; though even 
there J ſenſibly improved. I believe my 
cure had been perfected, but the earneſt de- 
fire of meeting one 1 dearly loved, called 
me abruptly to Monpelicr, where, after 
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torture of a ſad and fruitleſs expectation, I 
was forced at laſt to take a long journey 
to Toulouſe : and even there I had mils'd 
the perſon I ſought, had ſhe not, with great 
ſpirit and courage, ventured all night up 
the Garonne to ſee me, Wich ſhe above 
all things defired to do before ſhe died. 
By that means ſhe was brought where I 
was, between ſeven and eight in the morn- 
ing, and lived twenty hours afterwards, 
which time was not loit on either fide, but 
paſted in ſuch a manner as gave great ſa- 
usfaciion to both, and ſuch as, on her part, 
every way became her circumſtances and 
character: ior ſhe had her ſenſes to the 
very laſt gaſp, and exerted them to give 
me, in thoſe few hours, greater marks of 
duty and love than ſhe had done in all her 
life-time, though ſhe had never been want- 
ing in either. The lat words ſhe ſaid to 
me were the kindeſt of all; a refleion on 
the goodneſs of God, which had allowed us 
in this manner to meet once more, before 
we parted for ever. Not many minutes 
after that, ihe laid herſelf on her pillow in 
in a ſleeping poſture, 


Placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 


Judge you, Sir, what I felt, and ſtill feel 
on this occaſion, and ſpare me the trouble 
of deſcribing it. At my age, under my 
infrmities, among utter ſtrangers, how 
ſha:l 1 fnd out proper reliefs and ſupports ?_ 
I can nave none, but thoſe with which rea- 
ſoa and religion furniſh me, and thoſe I 
lay hold on, and graſp as fait as I can. I 
hope that he who laid the burden upon me 
(for wite and good purpoſes no doubt) will 
enable me to bear it, in lite manner as 1 
have borne cth-rs, with ſome degree of 
fortitude and firmneſs. You ſee how 
ready I am to relapſe into an argument 
Which J had quitted once before in this 
letter; 1 ſhall probably again commit the 
ſame fault, if J continue to write; and 
therefore I ſtop ſhort here, and with all 
ſincerity, affection, and eſteem, bid vou 
adieu! till we meet eicher in this world (if 
God pleaſes) or clic in another. 
I am, &. 


& 154. Dr. SWIFT 70 the Earl of PE- 
TERBOROUGH., 
My Los», 

I never knew or heard of any perſon ſo 
volatile, and fo fixed as your lordſhip. 
You, While your imagination is carrying 
you through every corner of the world, 

LI 1 where 
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where you have or have not been, can at 
the ſame time remember to do offices of 
favour and kindneſs to the meaneſt of your 
friends; and in all the ſcenes you have 
paſſed, have not been able to attain that 
one quality peculiar to a great man, of for- 

etting every thing but injuries. Of this 
? am a living witneſs againſt you; for be- 
ing the moſt inſignificant of all your hum- 
ble ſervants, you were ſo cruel as never to 
give me time to aſk a favour, but pre- 
vented me in doing whatever you thought 
I defired, or could be for my credit or ad- 
vantage. ; 

I have often admired at the capriciouſ- 
neſs of Fortune in regard to your lordſhip. 
She hath forced courts to act againſt their 
oldeſt and moſt conſtant maxims; to make 
you a general, becauſe you had courage 
and conduct; an ambaſſador, becauſe you 
had wiſdom and knowledge in the intereſt 
of Europe; and an admiral, on account 
of your ſkill in maritime affairs: whereas, 
according to the uſual method of court 
proceedings, I ſhould have been at the head 
of the army, and you of the church, or ra- 
ther acurate under the dean of St. Patrick's. 
The archbifhop of Dublin laments that he 
did not ſee your lordſhip till he was juſt 
upon the point of leaving the Bath : I pray 
God you may have found ſucceſs in that 
journey, elſe I ſhall continue to think that 
there is a fatality in all your lordſhip's un- 
dertakings, which only terminate in your 
own honour, and the good of the public, 
without the Jeaſt advantage to your health 
or fortune, I remember Lord Oxford's 
miniſtry uſed to tell me, that not knowing 
where to write to you, they were forced to 
write at you. It is ſo with me, for you 
are in one thing an evangelical man, that 
vou know not where to lay your head, and, 
I think, you have no houſe. Pray, my 
lord, write to me, that I may have the plea- 
ſure in this country of going about, and 
ſhewing my depending parſons a letter 
from the Ear] ot Peterborough. | 

J am, &c. 


Lord POoLINGBROEKE 7 Dr 
SWIFT. | 


I am not ſo lazy as Pope, and therefore 


§ 185. 


vou muſt not expect from me the ſame in- 


dulgence to lazineſs; in defending his own 
cauſe, he pleads yours, and becomes your 
advocate, while he appeals to you as his 
judge; you will do the ſame on your part; 
and I, and the reſt of your common friends, 
ſhall have great juſtice to expect from two 


Perſian Zoroaſter, and others his precur- 


ſuch righteous tribunals : Yow reſegy, 
ue the two alehouſe - keepers in H 
and, who were at the ſame time bur 

maſters of the town, and taxed one ay, 
ther*s bills alternately. I declare before, 
hand I will not ſtand to the award; my f. 
tle to your friendſhip is good, and way, 
neither deeds nor writings to confirm z; 
but annual acknowledgments at leaſt an 
neceſſary to preſerve it: and I begin 1 
ſuſpect, by your defrauding me of then 
that you hope in time to diſpute it, and ke 
urge preſcription againſt me. I would ng 
ſay one word to you about myſelf (ſince i 
is a ſubje& on which you appear to have 1, 
curioſity) was it not to try how far the con. 
traſt between Pope's fortune and manner 
of life and mine, may be carried. I hays 
been then infinitely more uniform and les 
diſſipated, than when you knew me and cared 
for me. That love which I uſed to ſcatte 
with ſome profuſion among the female 
kind, has been theſe many years devoted 
to one object. A great many misfortune 
(for ſo they are dl ry though ſometime 
very improperly) and a retirement from 
the world, have made that juſt and nice 
diſcrimination between my acquaintance 
and my friends, which we have {dom ſa. 
gacity enough to make for ourſelves; thoſe 
inſects of various hues which uſed to hum 
and buz about me while I ſtood in the ſun- 
ſhine, have diſappeared ſince I lived in the 
ſhade. No man comes to a hermitage but 
for the ſake of the hermit ; a few philoſo- 
phical friends come often to mine, and they 
are ſuch as you would be glad to live with, 
if a dull climate, and duller company, have 
not altered you extremely from what you 
was nine years ago. The hoarſe voice of 
party was never heard in this quiet place; 
Gazettes and pamphlets are baniſhed from 
it; and if the lucubrations of Iſaac Bicker- 
ſtaff be admitted, this diſtinction is owing 
to ſome ſtrokes by which it is judged that 
this illuſtrious philoſopher had (like the In- 
dian Fohu, the Grecian Pythagoras, the 
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ſors among the Zabians, Magians, and the 
Egyptian ſcers) both his outward and his 
inward doctrine, and that he was of no 
ſide at the bottom. When I am there, | 
forget I ever was of any party myſelf; 
ray, I am often ſo happily abſorbed by the 
abſtracted reaſon of things, that I am ready 
to imagine there never was any ſuch mon- 
ſter as party. Alas, I am ſoon awakened 
from that pleaſing dream by the Greek and 
Roman hiſtorians, by Guicciardine, by. 1 

| chlaveh 
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el. and Thuanus: for I have vowed 
_ no hiſtory of our own country, till 
hat body of it, which you promiſe to finiſh, 
appears. I am under no apprehenſion that 
a glut of ſtudy and retirement ſhould caſt 
me back into the hurry of the world; on 
the contrary the fingle regret which I ever 
fel is, that I fell ſo late into this courſe of 
life; my philoſophy grows confirmed by 
habit, and if you and I meet again, I will 
extort this approbation from you: Jam 
non confelio bonus, ſed more eo perductus, ut 
non tantum rede facere poffim, Jed nift recte 
acere non poſſim. The little incivilities I 
have met with from oppoſite ſets of people, 
have been ſo far from rendering me vio- 
lent or ſour to any, that I think myſelf ob- 
liged to them all; ſome have cured me of 
| my fears by ſhewing me how impotent the 
malice of the world is; others have cured 
me of my 1 by ſhewing me how pre- 

carious popular friendſhips are; all have 
cured me of ſurprize: in driving me out 
of party, they have driven me out of curſed 
company ; and in ſtripping me of titles, 
and rank, and eſtate, and ſuch trinkets, 
which every man that will may ſpare, they 
have given me that which no man can be 
happy without. Reflection and habit have 
rendered the world ſo indifferent to me, 
that I am neither aflited nor rejoiced, 
angry nor pleaſed, at what happens in it, 
any — than perſonal friendſhips intereſt 
me in the affairs of it, and this principle ex- 
tends my cares but a little way. Perfect 
tranquillity is the general tenour of my 
life ; good digeſtion, ſerene weather, and 
ſome other mechanic ſprings, wind me 
above it now and then, but I never fall be- 
lowit: I am ſometimes gay, but never ſad. 
I have gained new friends, and have loſt 
ſome old ones ; my acquititions of this kind 
give me a good deal of pleaſure, becauſe 
they have not been made lightly : I know 
no vows fo ſolemn as thoſe of friendſhip, 


and therefore a pretty long noviciate of 


acquaintance ſhould, methinks, precede 
them, My toffes of this kind give me but 
little trouble, I contribute nothing to them; 
and a friend who breaks with me unjuſtly 
is not worth preſerving. As ſoon as I leave 
this town (which will be in a few days) I 
ſhall fall back into that courſe of life which 
keeps knaves and fools at a great diſtance 
from me: I have an averſion to them both, 
but in the ordinary courſe of lite I think I 
can bear the ſenſible knave better than the 
fool. One muſt indeed, with the former, 

in ſome or other of the atiitudes of tlioſe 
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wooden men whom I have ſeen before a 
{word-cutler's ſhop in Germany: but even 
in theſe conſtrained poſtures the witty raſ- 
cal will divert me; and he that diverts me 
does me a great deal of good, and lays me 
under an obligation to him, which I am not 
obliged to ay in another coin: the fool 
obliges me to be almolt as much upon my 
guard as the knave; and he makes me no 
amends; he numbs me like the torpor, 
or he teazes me like a fly. This is the pic- 
ture of an old friend, and more like Fm 
than that will be which you once aſked, and 
which he will ſend you if you continue ſtill 
to defire it.— Adieu, dear Swift: with all 
thy faults, I love thee intirely; make an 
effort, and love me on with all mine. 


& 186. Dr. SwirT to Lord BolingG- 
BRORE. 


EA Dublin, April 5, 1729. 
do not think it could be poſſible for me 
to hear better news than that of your get- 
ting over your ſcurvy ſuit, which always 
hung as a dead weight on my heart; E 
hated it in all its circumſtances, as it af- 
tected your fortune and quiet, and in a 
ſituation of life that muſt make it every way 
vexatious. And as I am infinitely obliged 
to you for the juſtice; you do me in ſup- 
poſing your affairs do at leaſt concern me 
as much as my own, ſo I would never have 
pardoned your omitting it. But before I 
go on, I cannot forbear mentioning what I 
read laſt ſummer in a news- paper, that you 
were writing the hiſtory of your own times. 
I ſuppole ſuch a report might ariſe from 
what was not a ſecret among your friends, 
of your intention to write another kind of 
hiſtory, which you often promiſed Mr. Pope 
and me to do; I know he deſires it very 
much, and I am ſure I deſire nothing more, 
for the honour and love I bear you, and 
the perfect knowledge I have of your pub- 
lic virtue. My lord, I have no other no- 
tion of ceconomy than that it is the parent 
of liberty and eaſe, and I am not the only 
triend you have who hath chid you in his 
heart for the neglect of it, though not with 
his mouth, as I have done, For there is a 
filly error in the world, even among friends 
otherwiſe very good, not to intermeddle 
with mens affairs in ſuch nice matters. 
And, my lord, I have made a maxim, that 
ſhould be writ in letters of diamonds, That 
a wiſe man ought to have money in his 
head, but not in his heart. Pray, my lord, 
enquire whether your prototype, my lord 


* 
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Digby, atter the Reſtoration, when he was 


at 
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at Briſtol, did not take ſome care of his for- 
tune, notwithſtanding that quotation I once 
ſent you out of his ſpeech to the Houſe of 
Commons? In my conſcience, I beheve 
Fortune, hke other drabs, values a man 
2 leſs for every year he lives. I 

ve demonſtration for it; becauſe if I 
play at piquet for ſix-pence with a man or 
a woman two years younger than myſelf, 
I always loſe; and there is a young girl of 
twenty, who never fails of winning my 
money at back-gammon, though ſhe is a 
bungler, and the game be eccleſiaſtic. As 
to the public, I confeſs nothing could cure 
my itch of meddling with it but theſe fre- 
= returns of deafneſs, which have hin- 

ered me from paſling laſt winter in Lon- 
don; yet I cannot but conſider the perfidi- 
— of ſome pecple, who, I thought 
when I was laſt there, upon a change that 
happened, were the molt impudent in for- 
getting. their profeſſions that I have ever 
known. Pray, will you pleaſe to take your 
pen, and blot me out that political maxim, 
from whatever book it 1s in, that Res nolunt 
diu male adminiftrari ; the commonneſs 
makes me not know who is the author, but 
fure he muſt be ſome modern. 

I am ſorry for lady Bolingbroke's ill 
health; but I proteſt I never knew a very 
deſerving perſon of that ſex, who had not 
too much reaſon to complain of ill health. 
I never wake without finding life a more 
inſignificant thing than it was the day be- 
fore ; which is one great advantage I get 
by living in this country, where there is 
nothing I ſhall be ſorry to loſe. But my 
greateſt miſery is recollecting the ſcene of 
twenty years paſt, and then all on a ſudden 
dropping into the preient. I remember, 
when I was a little boy, I felt a great fiſh 
at the end of my line, which 1 drew up al- 
moſt on the ground, but it dropt in, and 
the diſappointment vexes me to this very 
day, and, I believe, it was the type of all 
my future diſappointments. 1 ſhould be 
aſhamed to ſay this to you, if you had not 
a ſpirit fitter to bear your own misfortunes, 
than I have to think of them. Is there 
patience left to reflect by what qualities 
wealth and greatneſs are got, and by what 
qualities they are loſt? I have read m 
triend Congreve's verſes to lord Cobham, 
which end with a vile and falſe moral, and 
I remember is not in Horace to Tibullus, 
which he imitates, © that all times are 
« equally virtuous and vicious,“ wherein 
he differs from all poets, philoſophers, and 
Cluiftians, that ever writ, It is more pro- 
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bable, that there may be an equal quai 
of virtue always in the ST but ſons 
times there may be a peck of it in Alu 
and hardly a thimble- full in Europe, yy, 
if there be no virtue, there is abundance 
ſincerity ; for I will venture all I am wy 
that there is not one human creature in 
power, who will not be modeſt enough u 
confeſs that he proceeds wholly upon: 
principle of corruption. I ſay this, becayp 
I have a ſcheme, in ſpite of your noon, 
to govern England upon the principles gf 
virtue; and when the nation is ripe for i, 
I defire you will ſend for me. I have lea. 
ed this by living like a hermit, by whick] 
am got backwards about 1900 years in the 
ra of the world, and begin to wonder at 
the wickedneſs of men. I dine alone up 
half a diſh of meat, mix water with my 
wine, walk ten miles a day, and read Ba. 
ronius. | 


& 187. From Mr. Po E to Dr. Swirr. 


I now hold the pen for my lord Boling. 
broke, who is reading your letter between 
two hay-cocks ; but his intention is ſome. 
what diverted by caſting his eyes on the 
clouds, not in admiration of what you {ay, 
but for fear of a ſhower. He is pleated 
with your placing him in the triumvirate 
between yourſelf and me; though he ſays 
that he doubts he ſhall fare like Lepiduz 
while one of us runs away with all the 
power, like Auguſtus, and another with all 
the pleaſures, lice Anthony. It is upon a 
foreſight of this that he has fitted up us 
farm; and you will agree, that this ſcheme 
of retreat at leaſt is not founded upon weak 
appearances. Upon his return from the 
Bath, all peccant humours, he finds, are 
purged out of him; and his great tempe- 
rance and ceconomy are ſo ſignal, that the 
firſt is fit for my conſtitution, and the latter 
will enable you to lay up ſo much money 
as to buy a biſhoprick in England. As to 
the return of his health and vigour, were 
you here, you might enquire of his hay- 
makers; but as to his temperance, I can 
anſwer that (for one whole day) we have 
had nothing for dinner but mutton-brot, 
beans and bacon, and a barn-dcor fowl. 
Now his lordſhip is run after his cat, | 
have a moment left to myſelf to tell you, 
that I over-heard him yeſterday agree 
with a painter for 200l. to paint his cout 
. with trophies of rakes, ſpades, 


prongs, &c. and other ornaments, mere!) 
to countenance his calling this place 2 


farm, Now turn over a ncw a 
ids 
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| aſſure you, he ſhould be ſorry not 
1 1 more 1 of kindneſs for his 
friends, than of ambition for himſelf: there, 
though his ſchemes may be weak, the mo- 
tires at leaſt are ſtrong ; and he ſays fur- 
ther, if you could bear as great a fall and 
decreaſe of your revenues, as he knows by 
experience he can, you would not live in 
Ireland an hour. . ; 
The Dunciad is going to be printed in 
all pomp, with the inſcription, which makes 
me proudeſt. It will be attended with 
proeme, Prolegomena, 'Teftimoma Scrip- 
torum, Index Authorum, and Notes Vari- 
orum. As to the latter, I deſire you to 
read over the text, and make a few in any 
way you like beſt; whether dry raillery, 
upon the ſtyle and way of commenting of 
trivial critics; or humorous, upon the au- 
thors in the poem; or hiſtorical, of perſons, 
places, times; or explanatory; or collect- 
ing the parallel paſſages of the ancients. 
Adieu. I am pretty well, my mother not 
ill, Dr. Arbuthnot vexed with his fever by 
intervals; I am afraid he declines, and we 
ſhall loſe a worthy man: 1 am troubled 
about him very much, 
I am, &c. 


& 188, From Lord BOLINGBROKE 70 
Dr. SWIFT, 


I did not take the pen out of Pope's 
hands; but ſince he will not fil the re— 
mainder of the page, I think I may with- 
out offence. I ſeek no epiſtolary fame, 
but am a good deal pleaſed to think that 
it will be known hereafter, that you and I 
hved in the moſt friendly intimacy toge- 
ther —Pliny writ his letters for the public, 
ſo did Seneca, ſo did Ealzac, Voiture, &c, 
Tully did not, and therefore theſe give us 
more pleaſure than any which have come 
down to us from antiquity. When we read 
them, we pry into a ſecret which was in- 
tended to have been kept from us. That 
is a pleaſure. We ſee Cato, and Brutus, 
and Pompey, and others, ſuch as they 
really were, and not ſuch as the gaping 
multitude of their own age took them to 
be, or as hiſtorians and poets have repre- 
lented them to ours. That is another 
pleaſure. I remember to have ſeen a pro- 
ceſſion at Aix-la-Chapelle, wherein an 
image of Charlemagne 1s carried on the 
Noulders of a man, who is hid by the long 
robe of the imperial ſaint, Follow him 
into the veſtry, you ſee the bearer ſlip from 
under the robe, and the gigantic figure 
dwindles into an image of the ordinary 
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ſize, and is ſet by among other lumber.— 


I agree much with Pope, that our climate 
is rather better than that you are in, and 


perhaps your public ſpirit would be leſs 


grieved, or oftener comforted, here than 
there. Come to us therefore on a viſit at 
leaſt. It will not be the fault of ſeveral 
perſons here, if you do not come to live 
with us. But great good- will and little power 
5 ſuch ſlow and feeble effects, as can 

e acceptable to Heaven alone, and hea- 
venly men.—-I know you will be angry 
with me, if I ſay nothing to you of a poor 
woman, who is {till on the other fide of the 
water in a moſt languiſhing ſtate of health. 
If the regains ſtrength enough to come 
over, (and ſhe 1s better within a few weeks) 
I ſhall nurſe her in this farm with all the 
care and tenderneſs poſſible. If ſhe does 
not, I muſt pay her the laſt duty of friend- 

ip, wherever ſhe is, though I break 
through the plan of life which I have 
formed in my mind. Adieu. 

[ am, &c. 


$ 189. Dr. Swirr to Mr. Gay, 


Ever fince I received your letter, I have 
been upon a balance about going to Eng- 
land, and landing at Briſtol to paſs a month 
at Amelbury, as the ducheſs hath given 
me leave. But many ditiiculties have in- 
terfered; firſt, I thought I had done with 
my law-ſuit, and ſo did all my lawyers; 
but my adverſary, after being in appear- 
ance a proteitant theſe twenty years, hath 
declared he was always a papiit, and con- 
ſequently, by the law here, cannot buy, 
nor (I think) fell; ſo that I am at ſea 
again, for almoſt all Il am worth. But I 
have ſlill a worſe evil; for the giddineſs 
I was ſubje& ro, inſtead of coming ſeldom 
and violent, now conitantly attends me 
more or leſs, though in a more peaceable 
manner, yet ſuch as will not qualify me to 
live among the young and healthy; and 
the ducheſs, in all her youth, ſpirit, and 
grandeur, will make a very ill nurſe, and 
her woman not much better. Valetudina- 
rians mutt live where they can command 
and ſcold; I muſt have horles to ride, I 
mult go to bed and rife when I pleaſe, and 
live where ail mortals are ſubfervient to 
me. 1 mult talk nonfenſe when J pleaſe, 
and all who are preſent muſt commend it. 
I mult ride thrice a week, and walk three 
or four miles beſides every day. I always 
told you Mr, — was good for nothing 
but to be a rank courtier. I care not whe- 
ther he ever writes to me or no. He and 

you 
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you may tell this to the ducheſs, and I hate 
to ſee you ſo charitable, and ſuch a cully : 


and yet I love you for it, becauſe I am 
one myſelf. You are the ſillieſt lover in 


Chriſtendom. If you hke Mrs. , why 
do you not command her to take yon? If 
ſhe does not, ſhe is not worth purſuing ; 
you do her too much honour ; ſhe hath 
neither ſenſe or taſte, if ſhe dares to refuſe 
you, though ſhe had 10,0001. I do not re- 
member to have told you of thanks that 
you have not given, nor do I underſtand 
your meaning, and I am ſure I had never 
the leaſt 7 1 of myſelf. If I am your 
friend, it is for my own reputation, and 
from a principle of ſelf-love; and I do 
ſometimes reproach you for not honouring 
me by letting the world know we are 
friends. - 

I fee very well how matters go with the 
ducheſs in regard to me. I heard her ſay, 
Mr. Gay, fill your letter to the dean, that 
there may be no room for me; the frolic 
is gone faz enough, I have writ thrice, I 
will do no more; if che man has a mind to 
come, let him come; what a clutter is 
here! Poſitively I will no: write a ſyllable 


more. She is an unorateful ducheſs, con- 
ſidering how many adorers I have pro- 
cured her here, over and above the thou- 


ſands ſhe had before. I cannot allow you 
rich enough till you are worth 7oocl. 
which will bring you 3ool. per annum, and 
this will maintain you, with the perquiſite 
of ſpunging while you are young ; and 
when you are old, will afford you a pint of 
port at night, two ſervants, and an old 


maid, a little garden, and pen and ink,—, 


provided you live in the e Have 
you no ſcheme, either in verſe or proſe ? 
The ducheſs ſhould keep you at hard meat, 
and by that means force you to write; and 
ſo I have done, with you. 


A Poſtſcript to the Ducheſs of QUuEENS=- 


BERRY, — 

Madam, 
Since { begin to grow old, I have found 
all ladies become inconſtant, without any 
reproach from their conſcience. If I wait 
on you, I declare that one of your women 
(whichever it is that has deſigns upon a 
chaplain) muſt be my nurſe, if 1 happen 
to be ſick or peeviſh at your houſe; and 
in that caſe you mult ſuſpend your domi1- 
neering claim till I recover. Your omit— 
ting the uſual appendix to Mr. Gay's let- 
ters hath done me infinite miſchief here: 
for while you continued chem, you would 
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till this time ſeven years. 


wonder how civil the ladies here 
me, and how much they have altered fn, 
I dare not confeſs that I have deſcends 
ſo low as to write to your grace, after the 
abominable neglect you have been evil 
of; for if they but ſuſpe& it, I hal] 1 
them all. One of them, who had an bh 
ling of the matter (your grace will hardy 
believe it) refuſed to beg my pardon upon 
her knees, for once neglecting to Make 
my rice-milk,—Pray conſider this, and d: 
your duty, or dread the conſequence, | 
promiſe you ſhall have your fix minus; 
every hour at Ameſbury, and ſeven h 
London, while I am in health; but if [ 
happen to be-fick, I muſt govern to a ſe. 
cond. Yet, properly ſpeaking, there is ng 
man alive with ſo much truth and reſpeg, 
Your grace's 
moſt obedient ſervant, 


$ 190. From Dr. SwiFT to Mr. Gay, 


I know not what to ſay to the account 
of your ſtewardſhip, and it is monſtrous tg 
me that the South Sea ſhould pay half 
their debts at one clap. But I will fend 
the money when you put me into che way, 
for J ſhall want it here, my affairs being 
in a bad condition by the miſeries of the 
kingdom, and my own private fortune be. 
ing wholly embroiled, and worſe than ever; 
ſo that I ſhall ſoon petition the ducheſs, a; 
an object of charity, to lend me 3 or 4occl, 
to keep up my dignity, My 1col. wil 
buy me ſix hogiteads of wine, which wil 
ſupport me a year; proviſce frugis in au- 
num copia, Horace defired. no more: for 
I will conſtrue vgs to be wine. You are 
young enough to get ſome lucky hint, 
which muſt come by chance, and it ſhall 
be a thing of importance, 2 & bun in 
annum vivat & in plures, and you ſha! not 
finiſh it in haſte, and it ſhall be diverting, 
and uſefully ſatirical, and the ducheſs al 
be your critic : and, betwixt you and me, 
I do not find ſhe will grow weary of you 
I had lately an 
offer to change for an Engliſh living, which 
is juft too ſhort by 300l. a year; and that 
muſt be made up out of the duchefs's pin 
money before ] can conſent. I Want t 
be mmiſter of Ameſbury, Dawley, Twie. 
kenham, Riſkins, and prebendary of Wel 
minſter, elſe I will not itir a ep, but con- 
tent my ſelf with making the duchete mi- 
{erable three months next ſummer. bu 


keep ill company; 1 mean the Guchelb 
and you, who are boch out of favour ; and 
wherein 


Pops 


to I find am I, by a few verks, 
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and you have your parts. You hear 
— has * a wife with 16001. a 
ear; I, who am his governor, cannot take 
one under 2000; I wiſh you would en- 
wire of ſuch a one in your neighbourhood. 
See what it is to write godly books! 1 
rofeſs I envy you above all men in Eng- 
nd; you want nothing but 3oool. more 
to keep you in plenty when your friends 
row weary of you. 'T'o prevent which 
Jaf, while at Ameſbury, you maſt learn to 
domineer and be peeviſh, to find fault with 
their victuals and drink, to chide and di- 
rect the ſervants, with ſome other leſſons 
which I ſhall teach you, and always prac- 
tiſed myſelf with ſucceſs. I believe 1 for- 
merly defired to know whether the vicar 
of Ameſbury can play at back-gammon ? 
Pray aſk him the queſtion, and give him 
my ſervice. 


A Peſiſcript to the Dacheſs of QUuEENS- 


BERRYs 


Madam, 

| was the moſt unwary creature in the 
world, when, againſt my old maxims, I 
writ firſt to you upon your return to Ton- 
bridge. I beg that this condeſcenſion of 
mine may go no farther, and that you will 
not pretend to make a precedent of it. I 
never knew any man cured of any matten- 
tion, although the pretended cauſes were 
removed. When I was with Mr. Gay latt 
in London, talking with im on ſome po- 
cal ſubjects, Well, 1 am determined 
« not to accept the employment of gentle- 
« man uſher;””* and of the {ame diſpoſition 
were all my poetical friends, and if you 
cannot cure him, I utterly deſpair. As 
to yourſelf, I will ſay to you (though com- 
pariſons be odious) what I ſaid to the 
„that your quality ſhould be ne- 
ver any motive of eſteem to me: my com- 
pliment was then loſt, but it will not be ſo 
to you, For I know you more by any 
one of your letters, than 1 could by fix 
months converſing. Your pen is always 
more natural, and fincerc, and unaffected, 
than your tongue; in writing, you are too 
lazy to give yourſelf the trouble of acting 
a part, and have indeed ated fo invi- 
ereetly, that I have you at mercy: and 
although you ſhould arrive to ſuck a height 
of immorality as to deny your hand, yet, 
whenever I produce it, the world will 
unite in ſwearing this muſt come from you 
only, I will anſwer your queſtion, Mr. 
ay is not diſcreet enough to live alone, 
ut he is too diſcreet to live alone ; 


— 
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and yet (unleſs you mend him) he will 
live alone even in your grace's company. 


Your quarrelling with each other upon the 
ſubject of bread and butter, is the moſt 


uſual thing in the world; parliaments, 


courts, cities, and kingdoms, quarrel for 
no other cauſe: from hence, and from 
hence only, ariſe all the quarrels between 
whig and tory ; between thoſe who are in 
the miniſtry, and thoſe who are out; be- 
tween all pretenders to employment in the 
church, the law, and the army: even the 
common proverb teaches you this, when 
we ſay, © It is none of my bread and but- 
ter, meaning it is no buſineſs of mine. 
Therefore 1 deſpair of any reconcilement 
between you till the affair of bread and 
butter be adjuſted, wherein I would gladly 
be a mediator. If Mahomet ſnould come 
to the mountain, how happy would an ex- 
ccllent lady be, who lives a few miles from 
this town! As J was telling of Mr. Gay's 
way of living at Ameſbury, ſhe offered 
fifty guineas to have you both at her houſe 
for one hour over a bottle of Burgundy, 
which we were then drinking. Jo your 
queſtion I anſwer, that your grace ſhould 
pull me by the ſieeve till you tore it off; 
and when you {aid you were weary of me, I 
would pretend to be deaf, and think (ac- 
cording to another proverb) that you tore 
my cloaths to keep me from going. I 
never will believe one word you ſay of my 
lord duke, unleſs I ſee three or four lines 
in his own hand at the bottom of yours. 
I have a concern m the whole tamily, and 
Mr. Gay muſt give me a particular account 
of every branch, for I am not athamed of 
you, though you be duke and duchels, 
though I have been of others who are, &c. 
and do not doubt but even your own fer- 
vants love you, even down to the poſtilions; 
and when I come to Ameſbury, before J 
ice your grace, I will have an hour's von- 
verfation with tae vicar, who will tell me 
how familiarly you talk to goody Doktun 
and all the neighbours, as if you were their 
equal, and that you were godmother to her 
fon jacky. I am, and ſhall be ever, with 
the greateſt reſpec, 
Your grace's moſt obedient, &c. 


$ 191, To the Hos, Mr. Bernard 
GRANVILLE. 
Mar, near Doncaſter, Oct. 6, 
Sir, 1688. 


Your having no proſpect of obtaining a 
commulicen for me, can no way alter or 


cool 


cool my deſire, at this important juncture, 
to venture my life, in ſome manner or 
other, for my king and country. 

I cannot bear living under the reproach 

of lying obſcure . idle in a country 
retirement, when every man, who has the 
leaſt ſenſe of honour, ſhould be preparing 
for the field. 
Vou may remember, Sir, with what re- 
luctance I ſubmitted to your commands 
upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no im- 
portunity could prevail with you to permit 
me to leave the academy; I was too young 
to be hazarded: but give me leave to ſay, 
It is glorious at any age to die for one's 
country, and the ſooner the nobler the ſa- 
crifice. | 

I am now older by three years. My 
uncle Bathe was not ſo old when he was 
left among the ſlain at the battle of New- 
bury : nor you yourſelf, Sir, when you made 
E eſcape from your tutors to join your 

rother at the defence of Scilly. 

The ſame cauſe is now come round 
again: the king has been miſled; let thoſe 
who have miſled him be anſwerable for 
it: nobody can deny but he is ſacred in 
his own perſon, and it is every honeſt 
man's duty to defend it. 

You are pleaſed to ſay, it is yet doubt- 
ful if the Hollanders are raſh enough 10 
make ſuch an attempt ; but be that as it 
will, I beg leave to inſiſt upon it, that 1 
may be preſented to his majeſty as one 
whoſe utmoſt ambition is to devote his life 
to his ſervice and my country's, after the 
example of all my anceſtors. 

The gentry aſſembled at Vork to agree 
upon the choice of repreſentatives for the 
county, have prepared an addreis, to aſlure 
his majeſty they are ready to ſacrifice their 
lives and fortunes for him upon this and 
all other occaſions ; but at the {ame time 
they humbly beſeech him to give them ſuch 
magiſtrates as may be agreeable to the 
laws of the land, for at preſent there is no 
authority to which they can legally ſub- 
mir. 

They have been beating for volunteers 
at York, and the towns adjacent, to ſup- 
ply the regiments at Hull, but nobody will 
iſt. 

By what I can hear, every body wiſhes 
well to the king, but they would be glad 
his miniſters were hanged. 8 
The winds continue fo contrary, that no 
landing can be ſo ſoon as was apprehend - 
ed; therefore I may hope, with your leave 
and aſſiſtance, to be in readineſs before 
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any action can begin. I beſeech 5 
moſt humbly and. mod earneſtly, 5 — 
this one act of indulgence more, t9 0 
many other teſtimonies which I have con 
ſtantly received of your goodneſs; and * 
pleaſed to believe me always, with the ut. 
moſt duty and ſubmiſſion, Sir, 
Your moſt dutiful ſon, 
George Granville, 


$ 192. To WILLIAM HENRY, Earl r 
BATHE, Cc. at the Camp in Flanders, 


Sept. 4, 1711, 
My dear Lord, ND 


Whilſt you are purſuing honour in the 


field, in the earlieſt time of your life, after 
the example of your anceſtors, I am com. 
manded by the queen to let you know, ſhe 


has declared you her lord lieutenant of the . 


county of Cornwall; the Earl of Rocheſ. 
ter to act for you till you are of age. 

You will do well to write your mof 
humble thanks to her majeſty, for ſo gra. 
ciouſly remembering you, unſolicited, in 
your abſence ; you thould likewiſe do the 
ſame to my lord Rocheſter, for accepting 
the trouble. 

This, my dear lord, is a preparative to 
bring you upon the ſtage with ſome luſtre 
at your firſt appearance in the world. You 
are placed at the head of a body of gen- 
try, entirely diſpoſed in affection to you 
and your family: you are born poſſeſſed 
of all thoſe amiable qualities which cannot 
fail of fixing their hearts: you have. no 
other example to follow, but to tread in 
the ſteps of your anceſtors : it is all that 
is hoped or deſired from you. | 

You are upon an uncommon foundation 
in that part of the world; your anceſtors, 
for at leaſt 500 years, never made any al- 
liance, male or female, out of the weſtern 
counties: thus there 1s hardly a gentle- 
man, either in Cornwall or Devon, but has 
iome of your blood, or you ſome of theirs. 
I remember the firſt time I accompanied 
your grandfather into the Weſt, upon hold- 
ing his parliament of tinners, as warden of 
the Stannaries, when there was the moſt 
numerous appearance of gentry of both 
counties that had ever been remembered 
together: I obſerved there was hardly any 
one but whom he called couſin, and I could 
not but obſerve at the ſame time how well 
they were pleaſed with it. Let this be a 


leſſon for you when it comes to your turn 
to appear amongſt them. Nothing is more 
obliging than to ſeem to retain the me- 


mory of kindred and alliances, though 
never 


of 
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ver ſo remote; and by conſequence no- 
er — diſobliging than a forgetful- 
1 them, which is always imputed 
b an affected, diſdainful ſuperiority and 


ide. 


Erbere is another particular, in my opi- 


nion of no ſmall conſequence to the ſup- 
t of your intereſt, which I would re- 
commend to your imitation; and that is, 
to make Stowe your principal reſidence. 
Thave heard your grandfather ſay, if ever 
he lived to be poſſeſſed of New-hall, he 
would pull it down, that your father might 
have no temptation to withdraw from the 
ancient ſeat of his family, From the con- 
eſt to the reſtoration your anceſtors con- 
ſtantly reſided amongſt their countrymen, 
except when the public ſervice called upon 
them to ſacrifice their lives for it. 
Stowe, in your grandfather's time, till the 
civil wars broke out, was a kind of academy 
for all young men of family in the country; 
he provided himſelf with the beſt maſters, 
of all kinds, for education ; and the chil- 


dren of his neighbours and friends ſhared 


the advantage with his own, Thus he, in 
2 manner, became the father of his coun- 
try, and not only engaged the affection of 
the preſent generation, but laid a founda- 
tion of friendſhip for poſterity, which 1s 
not-worn out at this day. 

Upon this foundation, my lord, you in- 
herit friends without the trouble of making 
them, and have only to preſerve them: an 
ealy taſk for you, to whom nature has been 
ſo liberal of every quality neceſſary to at- 
tract affection and gain the heart. 

I maſt tell you, the generality of our 
countrymen have been always royaliſts; you 
inherit too much loyal blood to like them 
the worſe ; there is an old ſaying amongſt 
them, « That a Godolphin was never known 
« to want wit; a Trelawney courage ; 
«ora Granville loyalty.” Wit and cou- 
rage are not to be miſtaken; and to give 
thoſe families their due, they {till keep up 
their character; but it is the misfortune cf 
loyalty not to be ſo clearly underſtood, or 
defined. In a country ſubject to revolu- 
tions, what paſſes for loyalty to day, may 
be treaſon to-morrow : but I make great 
difference between real and nominal trea- 
lon. In the quarrel of the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, both ſides were proclaim- 
ed traitors, as the other prevailed : even 
under Cromwell's uſurpation, all who ad- 
hered to the king were proclaimed traitors, 
and ſuffered as ſuch : but this makes no al- 
tration in the thing itſelf: it may be en- 


palliated by evil counſellors. 
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acted treaſon to call black, black; or, white, 
white; but black will be black, and white 
will be white, in ſpite of all the legiſlators - 
in the world. 

There can be no doubt about allegi- 
ance, unleſs princes become tyrants, and 
then they ceaſe to be kings: they will no 
longer be reſpected as God's vicegerents, 
who violate the laws they were ſworn to 
protect. The preacher may tell us of paſ- 
five obedience ; that tyrants are to be pa- 
tiently ſuffered as ſcourges in the hands 
of a righteous God, to chaſtiſe a ſinful na- 
tion; and to be ſubmitted to, like plagues, 
famines, and ſuch like judgments from 
above. Such doctrines, were it true, could 
only ſerve to miſlead 1ll-judging princes 
into a falſe ſecurity ; men are not to be 
reaſoned out of their ſenſes : human na- 
ture and ſelf-prefervation will eternally arm 
againſt ſlavery and oppreſſion. _ 

It 1s therefore not to be ſuppoſed, that 
even the weakeſt prince would run that 
hazard, unleſs ſeduced by advice wickedly 
Nero him- 
ſelf, under the infiuence of a good mini- 
ſtry, was the mildeſt, the moſt gracious, 
and beſt beloved of the emperors ; the 
moſt ſanguinary, the moſt profligate, and 
the moſt abhorred, under a bad one. A 
prince may be deceived, or miſtaken, in 
the choice of his favourites ; but he has 
this advantage, he is ſure to hear of it 
from the voice of the public: if then he is 
deaf, he ſeems to take upon himſelf the 
blame and odium of thoſe actions which were 
chargeable before but upon his adviſers. 

Idle murmurs, groundleſs diſcontents, 
and pretended jcaloufies and fears, the ef- 
fect of private prejudice and reſentments, 
have been, and will ever be, under the 
wiſeſt adminiſtrations: we are peſtered with 
them even ncw, When we have a queen 
who is known to have nothing ſo much at 
heart as the contentment of her people: 
theſe are tranſitory vapours, which ſcatter 
at the firſt appearance of light; the infec- 
tion ſpreads no farther than a particular ſet 
of ſour, ſplenetic enthuſiaſts in politics, not 
worth minding or correcting. Univerſal 
diſcontent can never happen, but from ſo- 
lid provocations. 

Many well-meaning perſons, however, 
abounding 1n zeal, have been often un- 
warily caught by popular pretences, and 
not undeceived, till *twas too late. Have 
a care, my dear couſin, of ſplitting upon 
that rock; there have been falſe patriots, 
as well as falſe prophets, 

« To 
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To fear God, and honour the king,“ 
were injunctions ſo cloſely tacked together, 
that they ſeem to make but one and the 
ſame command. A man may as well pre- 
tend to be a good chriſtian without fearing 
God, as a good ſubject without honouring 
the King. | 
« Deo, Patriæ, Amicis,”” was your great 
ndfather, Sir Bevil's, motto; in three 
words he has added to his example a rule 
which, in following, vou can never err in 
any duty of life. The brighteſt courage, 
and the gentleſt diſpoſition, is part of the 
Lord Clarendon's character of him: ſo 
much of him yqu have begun to ſhew us 
already: and the beſt wiſh I can make for 
E is, to reſemble him as much in all 
put his untimely fate. 
I am, my lord, for ever, &c. 


§ 193. Second Letter to the Same. 


Sept. 22. 

Every living creature, 'my dear lord, 
is entitled to offices of humanity. The 
diſtreſs, even of an enemy, ſhould recon- 
cile us to him: if he thirſts, give him 
drink; if he hungers, give him food; 
overcome evil with good. It is with this 
diſpoſition I would have you enter into 
the exerciſe of that authority with which 
her majeſty has honoured you over your 
countrymen, Let nobody inſpire you 
with party prejudices and reſentments. 
Let it be your buſineſs to reconcile dif- 
ferences and heal diviſions ; and to reſtore, 
if poſſible, harmony and good neighbour- 


hood amongſt them. If then there ſhould 


be any left to with you ill, make them 
aſhamed and confounded with your good- 
neſs and moderation. Not that I would 
ever adviſe you to ſacrifice one hair of 
the head of an old friend to your family 


to gain fifty new ones; but if you can 


creaſe the number by courteſy and mo- 
deration, 1t may be worth the trial. 
Believe me, my dear lord, humanity 
and generoſity make the beſt foundation 
to build a character upon. A man may 
have birth, and riches, and power, wit, 
learning, courage; but without genero- 
ſity, it is impoſſible to be a great man. 
Whatever the rich and powerful may 
think of themſelves; whatever value they 
may ſet upon their abundance and gran- 
deur; they will find themſelves but the 
more hated and deſpiſed for the ill uſe 
they make of it. You ſhould look upon 
yourſelves but as ſtewards and truſtees 
for the diſtreſſed : your over-abundance 1s 
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Who ſtand in need of our fervice. 


but a depoſit for the uſe and relief g 
the unhappy : you are anſwerable for y 
ſuperfluities miſ-ſpent. It is not to hy 
ſuppoſed, that Providence would hy, 
made ſuch diſtinctions among men, (yy 
unequal diftributions, but that they might 
endear themſelves to one another by ny. 
tual helps and obligations. Gratitude 
the ſureſt cement of love, friendſhip, ary 
loGety.:. : 

There are, indeed, rules to be obſerve, 
and meaſures to be kept, in the diſtribu. 
tion of favours: we know who have both 
the power and inclination to do good ; by 
for want of judgment in the direction, 
they paſs only for good-natured fools, in. 
ſtead of generous benefactors, 

My lord will grudge a guinea 9 
an honeſt gentleman in diſtreſs, but readily 
give twenty to a common ſtrumpet. An. 
other ſhall refuſe to lend fifty pounds tg 
his beſt friend, without ſufficient ſecurity; 
and the next moment ſet his whole fortune 
upon a card or a die; a chance for which 
he can have no ſecurity. My lord — 
is to be ſeen every day at a toy-ſhop, 
ſquandering away his money in trinkets 
and baubles; and, at the ſame time, leaves 
his brothers and ſiſters without common 
neceſſaries. 

Generoſity does not conſiſt in a con- 
tempt of money, in throwing it away at 
random, without judgment or diſtinction; 
(though that indeed 1s better than locking 
it up, tor multitudes have the benefit of it) 
but in a right diſpoſition to proper objeds, 
in proportion to the merit, the circum- 
ſtances, the rank, and condition, of thoſe 


Princes are more expoſed than any 
others to the miſplacing their favours, 
Merit 1s ever modeſt, and keeps 1ts dil- 
tance : the forward and importunate ſtand 
always neareſt in fight, and are not to be 
put out of countenance, nor thruſt out of 
the way. I remember to have heard a 
ſaying of the late king James, “ That he 
« never knew a modeſt man make.his way 
« in a court.” David Floyd, whom you 
know, being then in waiting at his ma- 
jeſty's elbaw, replied bluntly, „Pray, Sit, 
« whoſe fault's that?* The king Rood 
corrected, and was ſilent. 

If princes could ſee with their own eyes, 
and hear with their own ears, what a hap- 
py ſituation it would be, both for them- 
ſelves and their ſubjets! To reward me- 
rit, to redreſs the injured, to relieve the 


oppreſſed, to raiſe the modeſt, to ha 


de infolent : what a godlike prerogative, 
re a right uſe of it ! 

How happy are you, my dear lord, who 
e born with ſuch genecous inclinations, 
th judgment to direct them, and the 
neans to indulge them ! Of all men, moſt 
miſerable is he who has the inclination 
-Hout the means. To meet with a de- 
erving object of compaſſion, without hav- 
g the power to give relief, of all the cir- 


red, anſtances in life is the moſt diſagreeable: 
bu. have the power is the greateſt pleaſure, 
oth ſethinks I ſee you ready to cry out— 
by Good couſin, why this diſcourſe to me ? 


What occhſion have I for theſe lec- 
tures? None at all, my dear lord; I 
m only making my court to you, by let- 
ing you ſee I think as you do. But one 
ord more, and I have done,—In truſt, 
timacy, and confidence, be as particular 
; you pleaſe; in humanity, charity, and 
eenevolence, univerſal. 

| I am for ever, &c. 


F 194. To Mr. Bevir GRraANvILLE, 


upon his entering into Holy Orders. 


When I look upon the date of your laſt 
etter, I muſt own myſelf blameable for 
ot having ſooner returned you my thanks 
or it. 

I approve very well of your reſolution 
f dedicating yourſelf to the ſervice of 
30d; you could not chuſe a better maſ- 
Fer, provided you have ſo ſufficiently 
Wearched your heart, as to be perſuaded 
Fou can ſerve him well: in ſo doing you 
Wy ſecure to yourſelf many bleſſings in 
Wins world, as well as a ſure expectation 
W the next. 

There is one thing which I perceive you 
Wave not yet thoroughly purged yourſelf 
From, which is flattery : you have beſtowed 
Bo much of that upon me in your letter, that 
hope you have no more left, and that you 
(Meant it only to take your leave of ſuch 
Wights of fancy; which, however well 


** Weant, oftener put a man out of counte- 
= {ance than oblige him. 
" You are now become a ſearcher after 


uth : I ſhall hereafter take it more kind- 
do de juitly reproved by you, than to be 
Indeſervedly complimented. 

would not have you underſtand me, as 
recommended to you a ſour ſeverity, 
atis yet more to be avoided. Advice, 
e phyſic, ſhould be ſo ſweetened and 


tho Fepared as to be made palatable, or na- 
be re may be apt to revolt againſt it. Be 
the Vays ſincere, but at the ſame time always 
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polite : be humble, without deſcending from 

your character: reprove and correct, with- 
out offending good- manners: to be a cynic 

is as bad as to be a ſycophant. You are 

not to lay aſide the gentleman with your 

ſword, nor to put on the gown to hide your 

birth and good · breeding, but to adorn it. 

Such has been the malice of the world 
from the beginning, that pride, avarice, 
and ambition, have been charged upon the 

rieſthood in all ages, in all countries, and 
in all religions; what they are moſt oblig- 
ed to combat againſt in their pulpits, they 
are moſt accuſed of encouraging in their 
conduct. It behoves you * to be 
more upon your guard in this, than in auy 
Let your example con- 
firm your doctrine; and let no man ever 
have it in his power to reproach you with 
practiſing contrary to what you preach, 

You had an uncle, Dr. Dennis Gran- 
ville, dean of Durham, whoſe memory I 
ſhall ever revere, make him your example, 
Sanctity fat ſo eaſy, ſo unaffected, and fo 
graceful upon him, that in him we beheld tha 
very beauty of holineſs: he was as chear- 
ful, as familiar, and condeſcending in his 
converſation, as he was ſtrict, regular, and 
exemplary in his piety: as well-bred and 
accompliſhed as a courtier, as reverend 
and venerable as an apoſtle: he was 1n- 
decd in every thing apoſtolical, for he 
abandoned all to tollow his Lord and 
Matter. 

May you reſemble him! may herevive 
in you ! may his ſpirit deſcend upon you, 
as Elijah's upon Eliſha! And may che 
great God of Heaven, in guiding, direct- 
ing, and ſtrengthening your pious reſolu- 
tions, pour down his beſt and choiceſt bleſ- 
ſings upon you! You ſhall ever find me, 
dear nephew, 

Your affectionate uncle, 
Lanjdowne. 


& 195. A Letter from the Marquis Ds 
MonTESQUIEU #9 @ young Gentleman, 
on reading Hiſtory, 


Sir, 

I have learnt with much pleaſure, that 
you have reſolved to exerciſe a regular 
courſe of ſtudy in the country, and to con- 
tinue 1t even at Paris, and with the army 
in proportion as you ſhall have time. But 
you do me too much honour, to conſult me 
about the reading you ſhould make choicæ 
of, being ſo capable of making that choic 2 
yourſelf. Nevertheleſs, fince you abſolate- 
ly require that 1 ſhould explain my ſelf 

Mm chergupon, 
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thereupon, I ſhall not heſitate to tell you, 


that T ſhould prefer the reading of hiſtory 


to all other. It is an opinion of which 1 
have given a public teſtimony, and that I 
ſhall never change. Inſtead of quoting the 
Fides where F ſpeak advantageouſly of 
iſtory, I had rather write it in this letter, 
for your eaſe and my own. You will not 
have the trouble to look for the book, and 
I ſhall not have that of recollecting the ar- 
guments I then advanced. That hiſtory 
inſtructs us in an engaging and agreeabie 
manner ; that the greater part of the other 
ſciences give precepts which our mind uſu- 
ally flights, becauſe it loves freedom, and 
becauſe it takes pleaſure in oppoſing ever 
thing that ſavours of command. I added, 
that inſtead of thoſe imperious maxims, hiſ- 
tory gives us only refle&tions to make upon 
the events that ſie diſplays before our eyes, 
and that thoſe events are ſo many exam- 
ples which we have to follow or avoid. She 
makes us attend the councils of ſovereigns, 
and enables us to diſtinguiſh flattery from 
good advice. She deicnbes fieges and 
attles to us, and makes us take notice of 
the faults or good conduct of the generals. 
In a word, ſhe gives us, in a few years, an 
experience that many years cannot give, 
without her aſſiſtance. Will you permit 
me, Sir, to improve upon what I have ſaid, 
and to take from a better fand than my 
own? A moſt eloquent prelate will ſup- 
ply me with two or three periods which 
you will be very glad to know. He ſpeaks 
of a great and ingenious princeſs, which 
we have juſt loſt, and ſays, that the reſolu- 
tion of proſecuting the ſtudy of wiſdom, 
kept her engaged to the reading of which 
we ſpeak. 'That hiſtory 1s rightly called 
the wiſe counſellor of princes. It is there, 
continued he, that the greateſt kings have 
no more rank than by their virtues; and 
that, degraded for ever by the hands of 
death, they uadergo, without court, and 
without retinue, the judgment of all people, 
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and of all ages. It is there we diſcover 
that the gloſs of flattery is ſuper t gial, and 
that falſe colours will not laſt, how Ingen; 
ouſly ſoever they be laid on. There og 
admirable princes ſtudied the duties of thoſe 
whole lives compoſe hiſtory, &c. You ſee 
Sir, that I have kept my word, what | 
have borrowed 1s better than what is m 
ovn; and that I have thought of nothin 
but ſatisfying you, without conſidering at 
1 was going to deſtroy the good opinion 
you might have of my writings, I vil 
even tell you what hiſtorian I ſhould prefer 
for pleaſure and for inſtruction: it is Ply. 
tarch, whom the too ſevere critics wil 
hardly acknowledge to be an hiſtorian, 1 
muſt allow, indeed, that he has not made 
any body of hiſtory, and that he has leſt 
none but particular and unconnected lives: 
but what hiſtories can be found which 
pleaſe and inſtruct like theſe lives? At 
leaſt, what perſon can read them without 
rehſhng a thouſand beauties, and remark- 
ing every moment maxims of morality and 
politics? Plutarch introduces them natu. 
rally; he gathers none but flowers that 
grow under his feet, and does not go out 
of his way to gather others. He paints the 
man whoſe life he relates : he makes him 
known, ſuch as he was at the head of the 
armies, in the government of the people, 
in his own family, and in his pleaſures. In 
fine, Sir, I ſhould be of the opinion ef 
an author, who ſaid, that if he was con- 
ſtrained to fling all the books of the an- 
cients into the ſea, Plutarch ſhould be the 
laſt drowned. We will ſay more of this 
when we go to * * with the M. of 
M *. If you would entertain your 
friends with leſs ceremony, we ſhould al. 
ready have made you this viſit, but you 
treat at your houſe as ſumptuouſly as if the 
ſuperintendancy was ſtill in your family. 
1 am molt abſolutely, Sir, 
Your moſt humble, and mok 
obedient ſervant. 
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$ 1. The Story of LE FEVRE. 


T was ſome time in the ſummer of chat 
year in which Dendermond was taken 

by the allies, which was about ſeven years 
before my father came into the country,— 
and about as many after the time that my 
uncle Toby and Trim had privately de- 
camped from my father's houſe in town, 
in order to lay ſome of the finelt ſieges to 
ſome of the fineſt fortified cities in Europe 
When my uncle Toby was one evening 
getting his ſupper, with Trim ſitting be- 
hind him at a {mall fideboard ;— The land- 
lord of a little inn in the village, came into 
the parlour with an empty phial in his hand 
to beg a glaſs or two of ſack; *tis for a 
poor gentleman, -! think, of the army, {aid 
the landlord, who has been taken ill at my 
houſe four days ago, and has never held up 
his head fince, or had a defire to taſte any 
thing, *till juſt now, that he has a fancy for 
a plaſs of ſack and a thin toaſt. —/1 think, 
lays he, taking his hand from his forchead, 
i would comfort me. 
—— lf I could neither beg, borrow, nor 
buy ſuch a thing, —added the landlord, — 
I would almoſt tteal it for the poor gentle- 
man, he is ſo ill. hope in God he will 
ſill mend, continued he -e are all of us 
concerned for him. 
Thou art a good-natured ſoul, I will 
anſwer for thee, cried my uncle Toby ; 
aud thou ſhalt drink the poor gentleman” 
health in a glaſs of ſack thyſelt,—-and take 
a Couple of bottles, with my fervice, and 


tell him he is heartily welcome to them, 
and to a dozen more, if they will do him 
good. | 

Though I am perſuaded, ſaid my uncle 
Tobv, as the landlord ſhut the door, he is 
a very compaſſionate fellow Trim, yet 
I cannot help entertaining an high opinion 
of bis gueſt too; there muſt be ſomething 
more than common in him, that in ſo ſhort 
a time ſhould win ſo much upon the affec- 
tions of his hoſt; And of his whole fa- 
mily, added the corporal, for they are all 
concerned for num. Step after him, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, do Trim, —and aſk if he 
knows his name. 

— | have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid 
the landlord, coming back into the par- 
lour with the corporal,,—but 1 can aſ his 
ſon again: — Has he a fon with him 
then? ſaid my uncle Toby. — 4A boy, 
replied the landlord, of about eleven or 
twelve years of age but the poor crea- 
ture has taſted almoſt as little as his fa- 
ther; he does nothing but mourn and la- 
ment for him night and day; —he has not 
flirred from the bed- ſide theſe two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and 
fork, and thrift his plate from before him, 
as the landlord gave him the account; and 
Trim, without being ordered, took away 
without ſayirg one word, and in a few 
minutes after brought him his pipe and 
tobacco. 

Stay in the room a little, ſays my 
uncle Toby. 

Trim !—taid my uncle Toby, after he 

M m 2 had 
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had lighted his pipe, and ſmoked about a 
dozen whiffs—T'rim came in front of his 
maſter, and made his bow my uncle 
Toby ſmoked on, and ſaid no more. 
Corporal! ſaid my uncle Toby - the cor- 
poral made his bow. My uncle Toby 


proceeded no farther, but finiſhed his pipe. 


Trim |—fajd my uncle Toby, I have a 
proje& in my head, as it is a bad night, of 
wrapping myſelf upwarm in my roquelaure, 
75 paying a viſit to this poor gentleman. 

our honour”s roquelaure, replied the cor- 
poral, has not once been had on, ſince the 
night before yout honout received your 

und, when we mounted guard in the 
trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas; 
—-and beſides, it is 1⁰ cold and rainy a 
night, that 'what with'the E 0 and 
what ich, he. veſther, twill be enough 
0 giye your TanodF your death, and bring 
on your horioar's törment in your groin.— 
fear ſo, Teplied my uncle Toby; but I 
Mm not at Teſt it my mind, Tim, fince 
tre account the Tandford has given me.— 
T wiſtt J had fot known fo much of this 
affair, —adgcd my uncle Toby, —or that I 


hid, knpwn more of it :—How fhall we 
manige.it ?—Leave'it, an't pleaſe your 
honour, to me, quoth the corporal I'll 
take my hat and ſtick, and go to the 
Houſe and feconnoitre, and act accord- 
ingly; and J will bring your honour a full 
account in an honr,—'Thou ſhalt go, Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby, and here's a ſhilling 
for thee to drink with his ſervant —I ſhall 
get it all out of him, ſaid the corporal, 
thuttmg the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his ſecond pipe; 
and had it not been, that he now and then 
wandered from the point, with conſidering 
whether 1t was not full as well to have 
the curtain of the tennaile a ſtraight line, 
as a crooked one,—he might be ſaid to 
have thought of nothing elſe but poor 
Le Fevre and his boy the whole, time he 
ſmoked it. 5 Ry 

It was not till my uncle Toby had 
knocked the afhes out of his third pipe, 
that corporal T'rim returned from the inn, 
and gave him the following account. 

I deſpaired at firſt, faid the corporal, of 
being able to bring back your honour any 
kind of intelligence concerning the poor 
fick lieutenant— Is he in the army then? 
ſaid my uncle Toby He is, ſaid the cor- 
poral—And in what regiment? faid- my 


uncle Toby—PII tell your honour, replied 


the corporal,. 


every thing ſtraight for- 
Wards, A 1 Tearnt it, —Th 


Then, Jim, I“ 
i4 * 


. 


fill another pipe, ſaid my uncle Toby, 280 
not interrupt thee till thou hail done, 5 
fit down at thy eaſe, Trim, in the wind. 
ſeat, and begin thy ſtory again. The cc. 

al made his old bow, which general 
poke, as plain as a bow could ſocak it 
« Your honour 4s good: — And having 
done that, he fat down, as he waz . 
dered,—and began the ſtory to my unc!; 
Toby over again in pretty near the ame 
words. 

I defpaired at firſt, ſaid the corpory, 
of being able to bring back any intel. 

ce to your honour about the lieutenant 
and his fon; for when I aſked where hi, 
ſcrvant was, from whom I made mvſcs 
ſure of knowing every thing which wa 
proper to be aſked— That's a right di. 
tinction, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby—l was 
anſwered, an' pleaſe your honour, that he 
had no ſervant with him ;—that he had 
come to the inn with hired horſes, ' which, 
upon finding himſelf unable to procee!, 
(to join, I ſuppoſe, the regiment) he had 


diſmiſſed the morning after he came.—!j 


I get better, my dear, ſai&he,” as ſiè gave 
his purſe to his ſon to pay the mane 
can hire horſes from hence.— But als! 
the poor gentleman will never get fron 
hence, ſaid the landlady to me,efor | 
heard the death-watch all night long! 
and when he dies, the youth, his ſon, wil 
certainly die with him; for he is broxcr. 
hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued 
the corporal, when the youth came' into 
the kitchen, to order the thin toaſt the land. 
lord ſpoke of; but I will do it for my father 
myſelf, ſaid the youth. —Pray let me tre 
you the trouble, young gentleman, {aid |, 
taking up a fork for the purpole, and 
offering him my chair to ſit down upon bf 
the fire, whilſt I did it.— I believe, , 
ſaid he, very modeſtly, I can pleat? hn 
beit myſelf.— I am ſure, ſaid I, his honour 
will not like the toaſt the worſe for being 


' toaſted by an old ſoldier. — The you 


took hold of my hand, and inſtantly bur: 
into 'tears.—Poor youth! ſaid my ur! 
Toby, he has been bred up from an u. 
fant in the army, and the name of a {019 
Trim, ſounded in his ears like the name 
of a friend —I wiſh I had him here. 
II never, in the longeſt march, {aid 
the corporal, had ſo great a mind to n 


dinner, as I had to cry with him for con. 
pany :—What could be the matter wi" 


me, an' pleaſe your honour ? Nothing 1 


che world, Trim, faid-my uncle I ob, 


blowity 
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ling his noſe, —but that thou, art a 
aod-natured fellow. W 0 
When 1 gave him the toaſt, gontinued 
de corporal, I thought it was proper to 
ell him I was Captain Shandy's feryant, 
und that your honour (thaugh 2 {ranger} 
us extremely concerned for his father 3 
and that if there was any ching, in your 
hopſe or cellar—(and thou win fe! have 
aded my purſe too, ſuid my uncle Taby) 
te was heartily welcome to it :—he madg 
z very low bow, (which was meant to 
your honour) but no anſwer, for his heart 
vas full—ſo he went up itairs with the 
toaſt ;—TI warrant you, my dear, . id I, as 
[opened the kitchen-door, your father wa 
be well again, —Mr. Vorick's curate was 
ſmoking a pipe by the kitchen fire but 
fd not a word good or bad to comfort the 
routh.——I thought it was wrong, added 
the corporal=——] think ſo too, ſaid my 
incle Toby. | 

When the lieutenant had taken his glaſs 
of ſack and toaſt, he felt himſelf a little 
revived, and ſent down into the kitchen, to 
t me know, that in about ten minutes he 
ſhould be glad if I would Rep up ftairs, —I 
believe, ſaid the landlord, he is going to 
fax his prayers, for there was a book laid 
upon the chair by his bed-ſide; and as I 
ſhut the door I ſaw his ſon take up a 
cuſhion.— 

I thought, ſaid the curate, that you gen- 
tlemen of the army, Mr. Trim, never ſaid 


your prayers at all. —-1 heard the poor 


3 ſay his prayers laſt night, ſaid the 
andlady, very devoutly, and with my own 
ears, or I could not have believed it. Are 
zou fare of it? replied the curate ;=—A 
oldier, an” pleaſe your reverence, ſaid J, 
prays as often (of his own accord) as a par- 
ſon;—and when he is fighting for his king, 
and for his own life, and for has honour too, 
he has the moſt reaſon to pray to God of any 
one in the whole world." 'was well ſaid 
of thee, 'Trim, ſaid my uncle Loby.— But 
aen a ſoldier, ſaid I, an' pleaſe your re- 
verence, has been ſtanding fr twelve hours 
together in the trenches, up to his knees in 
cold water, —or engaged, ſaid I, for months 
together in long and dangerous marches; 
—iarraſled, perhaps, in his rear to-day ;—- 
berrafing others ,to-morrow ;—detached 
lere; countærmanded there; re ſting this 
gat upon his arms; beat up in his ſhirt 
due nextz - benumbed in his joints per- 
haps without raw in his tent to kneel on; 
mmeimuſt ſay, his prayers how and when 


he Colonel believe, {aid L,-fox I was 
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piqued, quoth the corporal, for the reputa- 
tion of the. arniy,— I believe, an't pleaſe 
Your reverence, Taid I, that when a ſoldier 
gets time to pray, —he prays as heartily as 
a parſon—thouga not with all his fuſs and 
N —— Thou ſhould”ſt not have ſaid 
that, Trim, fed my uncle Toby, — for God 
gnly, knows who is a hypocrite, and who is 
not: At the great and general review of 
ug, all, corporal, at the day of judgment, 
And not tall then) —it will be ſeen who 
has done their duties in this world, —and 
who has not; and we ſhall be advanced, 
Trim, accordingly. I hope we ſhall, ſaid 
Trim. It is 10. the Sori pture, {aid my 
uncle. Toby; and 1 will thew it thee to- 
morrow :—-[n the mean time we may de- 
pend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is ſo 
good and juſt a governor of the world, that 
if we have but done our duties in it,—it 
will never be enquired into, whether we 
have done them in a red coat or a black 
one: -I hope not, {aid cke corporal. - But 
go on, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, with 
thy ſtory. 

When I went up, continued the corporal, 
into the lieutenant's room, which 1 did not 
do till the expiration of the ten minutes, 
he was lying in his bed with his head raiſed 
upon his hand, with his elbow upon the 
pillow, and a clean white cambric hand- 
kerchief beſide it: — The youth was juſt 
ſtooping down to take up the cuſhion, upon 
which 1 ſuppoſed he had been kneeling— 
the book was laid upon the bed,—and as 
he roſe, in taking up the cuſhion with one 
hand, he reached out his other to take it 


away at the ſame time. — Let it remain 


there, my dear, ſaid the lieutenant. 

He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I 
had walked up cloſe to his bed-ſide:—If 
you are Captain Shandy's ſervant, ſaid he, 
vou mult preſent my thaass to your maſter, 
with my little boy's thanks along with 
them, for his courteſy to me, —if he was 
of Leven's = ſaid the lieutenant. — 1 told 
him your honour was. —— Then, ſaid he, I 
ſerved three campaigns with him in Flan- 
ders, and remember him—but 'tis moſt 
likely, as I had not the honour of any ac- 
quaintanee with him, that he knows nothin 
of me.-Y ou will tell him, however, that 
the perſon his good-nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieu- 
tenant in Angus's —— but he knows me 
not, — ſaid he, a ſecond time, muſing 
poſſibly he may my ſtory added he—pray 
tell the captain, I was the enſign at Breda. 
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whoſe wife was moſt unfortunately killed 
with a muſket-ſhot, as ſhe lay in my arms 
in my tent, I remember the ſtory, an't 
leaſe your honour, ſaid I, very well. 
Do you {o? ſaid he, wipivg his eyes with 
his handkerchief, then well may 1.—In 
ſaying this, he drew a little ring out of his 
boſom, which ſeemed tied with a black 
ribband about his neck, and kiſſed it twice, 
— Here, Billy, ſaid he,—the boy flew a- 
croſs the room to the bed-fide, and falling 
down upon his knee, took the ring in his 
hand, and kiſſed it too,—then kiſſed his fa- 
ther, and ſat down upon the bed and wept. 

I wiſh, faid my-uncle Toby with a deep 
figh, —- I wiſh, Trim, I was aſleep. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is 
too much conce ;»ſhall I pour your 
Honour out a glaſs of ſack to your pipe ? 
— Do, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. 

I remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, figh- 
ing again, the ſtory of the enſign and his 
wife, with a circumſtance his modeſty omit- 
ted; — and particularly well that he, as well 
as ſhe, upon ſome account or other, (J for- 
get what) was univerſally pitied by the 
whole regiment ;——but finiſh the ſtory thou 
art upon: Tis finiſhed already, ſaid 
the corporal, for I could ftay no longer, 
—ſo wiſhed his honour a good night; young 
Le Fevre roſe from off the bed, and ſaw 
me to the bottom of the ſtairs; and as we 
went down together, told me, they had 
come from Ireland, and were on their route 
to join their regiment in Flanders But 
alas! ſaid the corporal, — the lieutenant's 
laſt day's march is over. Then what is 
to become of his poor boy? cried my un- 
cle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal ho- 
nour,—though I tell it only for the ſake of 
thoſe, who, when cooped in betwixt a na- 
tural and a poſitive law, know not for their 
ſouls which way in the world to turn them- 
ſelves— That notwithſtanding my uncle 
Toby was warmly engaged at that time in 
carrying on the ſiege of Dendermond, pa- 
xallel with the allies, who preſſed theirs on 
ſo vigorouſly that they ſcarce allowed him 
time to get his dinner——that nevertheleſs 
he gave up Dendermond, though he had 
already made a lodgment upon the coun- 
terſcarp; and bent his whole thoughts to- 
wards the private diſtreſſes at the inn; and, 
except that he ordered the garden- gate to 
be bolted up, by which he might be ſaid 
to have turned the ſiege of Dendermond 
into a blockade — he left Dendermond to 
icſelf. ta be relieved 7 not by the French 


king, as the French king thought ood; 
and only conſidered how he himſelf ou 
relieve the poor lieutenant and his ſq, 
That kind Being, who is a Friend 
to the friendleſs, ſhall recompenſe thee u 
this. 

Thou haſt left this matter ſhort, fad n 
uncle Toby to the corporal, as he was * 
ting him to bed, —and I will tell thee in ha 
Trim. In the firſt place, when thou mag 
an offer of my ſervices to Le Ferre. 
as ſickneſs and travelling are both exper. 
ſive, and thou knoweſt he was but a Poor 
keutenant, with a ſon to ſubſiſt as well ze 
himſelf, out of his pay, —that thou didt 
not make an offer to him of my purſe; be. 
cauſe, had he ſtood in need, thou knowek, 
Trim, he had been as welcome to it x 
myſelf. ——Y our honour knows, ſaid the 
corporal, ] had no orders 3 True, 3h 
my uncle Toby, thou didit very 11ght, 
Trim, as a ſoldier, —but certainly ven 
wrong as a raan. 

In the ſecond place, for which, indeed, 

thou hait the ſame excuſe, continued my 
uncle Toby, When thou offeredſt him 
whatever was in my houſe, thou ſhouldft 
have offered him my houſe too: —- A ſick 
brother officer ſhould have the beſt quar. 
ters, Trim; and if we had him with us, 
we could tend and look to him: — they 
art an excellent nurſe thyſelf, rim. 
and what with thy care of him, and the old 
woman's, and his boy's, and mine together, 
we might recruit him again at once, and 
ſet him upon his legs, : 
In a fortnight or three weeks, added 
my uncle Toby, ſmiling, —he might march, 
—He will never march, an' pleate your 
houour, in the world, ſaid the corporal: 
He will march, ſaid my uncle Lob, 
riſing up from the ſide of the bed, wich cue 
ſhoe off : — An' pleaſe your honour, ſaid the 
corporal, he will never march but to his 
grave: — le ſhall march, cried my uncle 
Toby, marching the foot which had a ſhoe 
on, though without advancing an inch 
he ſhall march to his regiment.— He can- 
not ſtand it, ſaid the corporal. —He ſhall be 
ſupported, ſaid my uncle 'Toby.—Hcl 
drop at laſt, ſaid the corporal, and wat 
will become of his boy ? — He ſhall not 
drop, ſaid my uncle Toby, firmly — A-well- 
o' day, do what we can for him, ſaid Im, 
maintaining his point, —the poor foul wil 
die ie ſhall not dic, by (a cried 
my uncle Toby. 

— The accuſing ſpirit, which flew up 
to heaven's chancery with the cath, hike 
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good; be gare it in —— and the recording angel, 
{tioulg e wrote it down, dropp'd a tear upon 
Mn. i. word, and blotted it out for ever. 
friend . y un de Toby. went to his bureau, 
ce for is parſe into his breeches pocket, 
u ing ordered the corporal to go early 
dyn the morning for a phyſician, —he went 
s put. td bed and fell aſleep. . 
i What The ſun looked bright the morning af- 
nadel ter, to every eye in the village but Le 
re,. Feyre's and his afflicted ſon's ; the hand of 
«per. (each preſs'd heavy upon his eye-iids,— 
x poor nd hardly could the wheel at the ciſtern 
ell MW tom round its circle, —when my uncle 
did Toby, who had roſe up an hour before his 
>: be. wonted time, entered the lieutenant's room, 
owe, ind without preface or apology ſat himſelf 
ic bonn upon the chair, by the bed- ſide, and 
chte independently of all modes and cuſtoms 
quot opened the curtain in the manner an old 
right, friend and brother officer would have done 
very i and aſked him how he did, —how he had 
reſted in the night, —what was his com- 
deed, laint —where was his pain, and what he 
d my WW could do to help him? — and without 
t him giving him time to anſwer any one of the 
outdf enquiries, went on and told him of the lit- 
wick de plan which he had been concerting 
quar. ich the corporal the night before for 
45.— him. 
thou — You ſhall go home directly, Le 
— Fevre, ſaid my uncle Toby, to my houſe, 
e old and we'll ſend for a doctor to ſce what's 
ther, the matter, - and we'll have an apothecary, 
, and —and the corporal ſhall be your nurſe; 
and I'll be your ſervant, Le Fevre. 
dded There was a frankneſs in my uncle Toby, 
arch. not the effect of familiarity,— but the 
your cauſe of it, which let you at once into his 
ral: foul, and ſhewed you the goodneſs of his 
'oby, nature; to this, there was ſomething in 
1 One his looks, and voice, and manner, fuper- 
a the added, which eternally beckoned to the un- 
} his fortunate to come and take ſhelter under 
ncle him; ſo that before my uncle Toby 
ſhoe had half finiſhed the kind offers he was 
u. — making to the father, had the ſon inſenſi- 
can- bly preſſed up cloſe to his knees, and had 
il be taken hold of the breaſt of his coat, and 
Te'l was pulling it towards him. The blood 
chat and ſpirits of Le Fevre, which were wax- 
not ing cold and ſlow within him, and were re- 
vell- treating to their laſt citadel, the heart, — 
rim, raved back, the film forſook his eyes for 
wil a moment, —he locked up wiſhfully in my 
ried uncle Toby's face,—then caſt a look upon 
his boy,—and that ligament, fine as it was, 
' up —vas never broken. 
hed Nature inſtantly ebb'd again,——the 
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film returned to its place, the pulſe 
flutterꝰ d - ſtoppꝰd went on—throbb'd — 
ſtopp'd again mov'd — ſtopp'd — ſhall I 
go on? No. Sterne. 


§ 2. Vo ICE ' Death. 


A few hours before Yorick breathed his 
laſt, Eugentus ſtept in, with an intent to 
take his laſt ſight and laſt farewel of him. 
Upon his drawing Yorick's curtain, and 
aſking how he felt himſelf, Yorick looking 
up in his face, took hold of his hand, 
and, after thanking him for the many to- 
kens of his friendihip to him, for which, 
he ſaid, if it was their fate to meet here- 
after, he would thank him again and again; 
he told him, he was within a few hours of 
giving his enemies the ſlip for ever, -[ 
hope not, anſwered Eugenius, with tears 
trickling down his cheeks, and with the 
tenderelt tone that ever man ſpoke, I hope 
not, Yorick, ſaid he. Yorics replicd, 
with a look up, and a gentle ſqueeze of 
Eugenius's hand,—and that was all,hut 
it cat Eugenius to his heart. Come, come, 
Vorick, quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, 
and ſummoning up the man within him, 
my dear lad, be comforted, let not 
all thy ſpirits and fortitude forſake thee at 
this crifts when thou moſt wanteſt them 
who knows what reſources arc in fore, and 
what the power of God may yet do for 
thee ?—Y orick laid his hand upon his heart, 
and gently ſhook his head; for my part, 
continued Eugenius, crying buterly as he 
uttered the words, — I declare, I know not, 
Yorick, how to part with thee, and would 
gladly flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, 
chearing up his voice, that there is ſtill 
enough of thee left to make a biſhop, — 
and that I may live to ſee it. I beſeech 
thee, Eugenius, quoth Yorick, taking off 
his night-cap as well as he could with his 
left hand, his right being ſtill graſped 
cloſe in that of Eugenius, beſeech thee 
to take a view of my head. I fee no- 
thing that ails it, rephed Eugenius. Then, 
alas! my friend, ſaid Yorick, let me tell 
you, that it 18 ſo bruiſed and miſ- ſhapened 
with the blows which have been ſo unhand- 
ſomely given me in the dark, that I might 
{ay with Sancho Panca, that ſhould I recover, 
and “ mitres thereupon be ſuifered to rain 
« down from heaven as thick as hail, not 
« one of them would fit it.“ Yorick*s 
laſt breath was hanging upon his trembling 
lips, ready to depart as he uttered this; 
yet {till it was uttered with ſomething of a 
Cervantic tone z—and as he ſpoke it, Eu- 
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jus could perceive a ſtream of lambent 
fire lighted up ſor a moment in his eyes; 
aint picture of thoſe flaſhes of his ſpi- 
rit, which (as Shakeſpeare ſaid of his an- 
ceitor) were wont to ſet the table in a roar ! 
Eugenius was convinced from this, that 
the h&art of his friend was broke; he 
ſqueczed his hand, and then walked 
ſoftly out of the room, weeping as he walk- 
ed. Yorick followed Eugenius with his 
eyes to the door, he then cloſed them 
and never opened them more. 
He lies buried in a corner of his church- 
ard, under a plain marble-f{lab, which his 
Eiend Eugenius, by leave of his executors, 
laid upon his grave, with no more than 
theſe three words of inſcription, ſerving 
both for his epitaph, and glegy ——» | 


Alas, poor YORICK! 


_ ans 


'Fen times a day has Yorick's ghoſt the 
conſolation to hear his monumental inſcrip- 
tion read over with ſuch a variety of plain- 
tive tones, as denote a general pity and eſ- 
teem for him ;——a foot-way croſſing the 
church-yard cloſe by his grave, — not a paſ- 
ſenger goes by, without ſtopping to caſt a 
look upon it, —and ſighting as he walks 


oh, 
Alas, poor YORICKE! 
Sterne, 


& 3. The Story of ALAN DER and SEP - 
TIMIUS., Taken from @ Byzantine Hiſe 
toriau. 


Athens, long after the decline of the 
Roman empire, ſtill continued the ſeat of 
learning, politeneſs, and wiſdom. Theodo- 
ric the Oſtrogoth repaired the ſchools which 
barbarity was ſuffering to fall into decay, 
and continued thoſe penſions to men of 
learning which avaricious governors had 
monopolized. | 


In this city, and about this period, Al- 


cander and Septimius were fellow-ftudents 
together: the one the moſt ſubtle rea- 
ſoner of all the Lyceum, the other. the 
molt eloquent ſpeaker in the academic 
grove, Mutual admiration ſoon begot a 
triendihip. Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, aud they were natives of the two 


moſt celebrated cities in the world; for 


Alcander was of Athens, Septimius came 
from Rome. | 
In this ſtate of harmony they lived for 


ſome time together; when Alcander, after 
% 
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paſting the firſt part of his youth in the 
dolence of philoſophy, thought at lengh 
of entering into the buſy world; and. K 
ſtep previous to this, placed his ae ing 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquiſite beauty, The 
day of their intended nuptials was fygg. 
the previous ceremonies were perſormeg. 
and nothing now remained but her he, 
conducted in triumph to the apartment (x 
the intended. bridegroom. 

Alcander*s-exukation in his own happi. 
neis, or being unable to enjoy any ſatis. 
tion without making his friend Septimiy, 
a partner, prevailed upon him to introduce 
Hypatia to his fellow-ſtudent ; which he 
did with all the gaiety of a man who found 
himſelf equally happy in friendſhip and lo. 
But this was an interview fatal to the futur 
you of both; for Septimius no ſooner 

aw her, but he was ſmitten with an inc. 

luntary paſſion ; and, though he uſed ever 
effort to ſuppreſs deſires at once fo impry. 
dent and unjuſt, the emotions of his mind 
in a ſhort time became ſo ſlrong, that they 
brought on a fever, which the. phyſician 
judged incurable. ' | 

During this illneſs, Alcander watchel 
him with all the anxiety of fondneſs, and 
brought his miſtreſs to join in thoſe am. 
ble offices of friendſhip. The ſagacity c 
the phyſicians, by theſe means, ſoon difco. 
vered that the cauſe of their-patient's di. 
order was love: and Alcander being ap- 
prized of their diſcovery, at length extort- 
ed a confeſſion from the reluctant dying 
lover. | 

It would but delay the narrative to ce- 
ſcribe the conffict between love and friend. 
ſlup in the breaſt of Alcander on this occt- 
ſion; it 15 enough to ſay, that the Athenian 
were at that time arrived at ſuch retine- 
ment in morals, that every virtue was cat 
ried to exceſs. In ſhort, forgetful of hi 
own felicity, he gave up his intended bride, 
in all her charms, to the young Roman, 
They were married privately by his cen. 
nivance, and this unlooked-tor change 0 
fortune wrought as unexpected a chang 
in the conſtitution of the now happy Sep. 
timius: in a few days he was periecdy E- 
covered, and ſet out with his fair partner 
for Rome, Here, by an exertion of tho 
talents which he was ſo eminently poſſeſs 
of, Septimius in @ few years arrived at ut 
higheſt dignides of the flate, and was Coir 
ſtituted the city-judge, or prætor. 

In the mean time Alcander not only fel 
the pain of being ſeparated from his frie 
and ius miltre!s, but a proſecution was al 
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mmenced againſt him by the relations of 

ypatia, for _—_ baſely given up his 
bride, as was ſuggeſted, for money. His 
*nnocence of the crime laid to his charge, 
and even his eloquence in his own defence, 
were not able to withſtand the influence of 
a powerful party. He was caſt, and con- 
demned to pay an enormous fine, How- 
ever, being unable to raiſe ſo large a ſum 
at the time appointed, his poſſeſſions were 


confiſcated,he himſelf was ftripped of the ha- 


hitof freedom, expoſed as a ſlave inthe mar- 
ket-place, and ſold to the oy ws bidder: 
A merchant of Ihrace becoming his 
purchaſer, Alcander, with ſome other com- 
ions of diſtreſs, was carried into that 
region of deſolation and ſteriſity. His tated 
employment was to follow: the herds of an 
imperious maſter and his ſucceſs in hunt- 
ing was all that was ailowed him to ſupply 
his precarious ſubſiſtence. Every mornin 
mack. thr him to a renewal of famine or toil, 
and every change of' ſeaſon ſerved but to 


aggravate his unſheltered diſtreſs. After 


ſome years of bondage, however, an op- 

unity of eſcaping offered; he embraced 
it with ardour ; 6 that travelling by night, 
and lodging in caverns by day, to ſhorten 
a long ſtory, he at laſt arrived in Rome. 
The ſame day on which Alcander arrived, 
Septimius ſate adminiſtering juſtice in the 
forum, whither our wanderer came, expect- 
ing to be-inſtantly known, and publicly ac- 
knowledged by his former friend. Here 
he ſtood the whole day amongſt the crowd, 
watching the eyes of the . and ex- 
pecting to be taken notice of; but he was 
ſo much altered by a long ſucceſſion of 
hardſhips, that he continued unnoted among 
the reſt; and, in the evening, when he was 
going up to the prætor's chair, he was bru- 
tally repulſed by the attending lictors. The 
attention of the poor is generally driven 
from one ungrateful object to another; for 
night coming on, he now found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of ſeeking a place to lie 
in, and yet knew not where to apply. All 
emaciated, and in rags as he was, none of 
the citizens would harbour ſo much wretch- 
eines; and fleeping in the ſtreets might 


be attended with interruption or danger : 


d ſtlort, he was obliged to take up his lodg- 
ing in one of the tombs without the city, 
the uſual retreat of guilt, poverty, and de- 
(pair. In this mianſion of horror, laying 
kis head upon an inverted urn, he torgot 
his miſeries tor a while in ſleep; and found, 
on his flinty couch, more eaſe than beds of 
down can ſupply to the guilty. 
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As he continued here, about midnight 
two robbers came to make this their re- 
treat; but happening to diſagree about the 
diviſion of their plunder, one of them 
ſtabbed the other to the heart, and left him 
weltering in blood at the entrance. In 
theſe circumſtances he was found next 
morning dead at the mouth of the vault. 
This naturally inducing a farther enquiry, 
an alarm was ſpread; the cave was exa- 
mined; and Alcander being found, was 
immediately apprehended, and accuſed of 
robbery and murder. The circumſtances 
againſt him were ſtrong, and the wretch- 
edneſs of his appearance confirmed ſuſpi- 
cion. Misfortune and he were now ſo long 
acquainted, that he at lait became regard. 
leſs of life. He deteſted a world where he 
had found only ingratitude, falſehood, and 
cruelty ; he was determined to make no 
defence ; and thus, lowering with reſolution, 
he was dragged, bound with cords, before 
the tribunal of Septimius. As the proofs 
were poſitive againſt him, and he offered 
nothing in his own vindication, the judge 
was proceeding to doom him to a moſt 
cruel and ignominious death, when the at- 
tention of the multitude was ſoon divided 
by another object. The robber, who had 
been really guilty, was apprehended ſellin 
his plunder, and, ftruck with a panic, had 
confeſſed his crime. He was brought bound 
to the ſame tribunal, and acquitted every 
other perſon of any partnerſhip in his guilt, 
Alcander's innocence therefore appeared, 
but the ſullen raſhneſs of his conduct re- 
mained a wonder to the ſurrounding mul- 
titude ; but their aſtoniſhment was ſtill fare 
ther encreaſed, when they ſaw their judge 
ſtart from his tribunal to embrace the ſup- 
poled criminal: Septimius recollected his 
friend and former benefactor, and hung 
upon his neck with tears of pity and of joy: 
Need the ſequel be related? Alcander was 
acquitted: ſhared the friendſhip and ho- 
nours of the principal citizens of Rome; 
lived afterwards in happineſs and eaſe; and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb, That 
no circumſtances are ſo deſperate, which 
Providence may not relieve. 


§ 4. The Monk. 


A poor Monk of the order of St. Fran- 
cis came into the room to beg ſomething 
tor his convent, The moment I caſt my 
eyes upon him, I was pre- determined not 
to give him a ſingle ſous, and accordingly 
put my purſe into my pocket—buttoned 
it up—ſet myſelf a little more upon my 
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centre, and advanced up gravely to him : 
there was ſomething, I fear, forbidding in 
my look: I have his figure this moment 
before my eyes, and think there was that 
in it which deſerved better. 

The Monk, as I judge from the break 
in his tonſure, a few ſcattered white hairs 
upon his temples being all that remained 
of it, might be about ſeventy——but from 
kis eyes, and that ſort of fire which was in 
them, which ſeemed more tempered by 
courteſy than years, could be no more than 
fixty——truth might he between He 
was certainly fixty-five; and the general 
air of his countenance, notwithftanding 
ſomething ſeemed to have been planting 
wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to 
the account. | 

It was one of thoſe heads which Guido 
has often painied —mild—palc—penetrat- 
ing, free from all common-place ideas of 
fat contented ignorance looking downwards 
upon the carth—it Jook'd forwards ; but 
Jook'd as if it look'd at ſomething beyond 
this world. How one of his order came by 
it, Heaven above, who let it fall upon a 
monk*s ſhoulders, bet knows; but it would 
have ſuited a Bramin, and had I met it 
upon the plains of Indoſtan, I had reve- 
renced it. 

The reſt of his outline may be given in 
a few ſtrokes; one might put it into the 
hands of any one to deiign, for *twas nei- 
ther elegant nor otherwiſe, but as character 
and expreſſion made it fo: it was a thin, 
ſpare form, ſomething above the common 

„if it loſt not the diſtinction by a bend 
forwards in the figure—but it was the at- 
titude of intreaty ; and as it now ſtands 
preſent to my imagination, it gain'd more 
than it loſt by it. 

When he had entered the room three 

es, he ftood ſtill; and laying his left 
— upon his breaſt (a ſlender white ſtaff 
with which he journeyed being in his right) 
hen I had got cloſe up to him, he in- 
troduced himſelf with the little ſtory of the 
wants of his convent, and the poverty of 
his order-——and did it with ſo {imple a 
grace—and ſuch an air of deprecation was 
there in the whole caſt of his look and figure 
Il was bewitched not to have been ſtruck 
with 1t—— 

A better reaſon was, I had pre-deter- 
Mined not to give him a ſingle ſous. 

— Tis very true, ſaid I, replying to a 
caſt upwards with his eyes, with which he 
had concluded his addreſs —'tis very true 
End Heaven be their refource who have 
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no other but the charity of the wor! 
ſtock of which, I — is no way — 
for the many, great claims which are hoy; 
made upon it. 7 

As I pronounced the words great 
% claims,” he gave a flight glance with 
his eye downwards upon the fleeve of hi; 
tunic—l felt the full force of the appeal 
I acknowledge it, faid I—a coarle habit 
and that but once in three years, with mes. 
gre diet are no great matters: and the 
true point of pity is, as they can be earn d 
in the world with ſo little induſtry, that your 
order ſhould wiſh to procure them by pref. 
ſing upon a fund which is the property of 
the lame, the blind, the aged, and the in. 
firm: the captive, who lies down counting 
over and over again the days of his afic. 
tion, languiſhes alſo for his ſhare of it; and 
had you been of the order of Mercy, in. 
ſtead of the order of St. Francis, poor as 
Jam, continued I, pointing at my port. 
manteau, full cheerfully ſhould it have been 
opened to you for the ranſom of the un- 
fortunate. The Monk made me a bo 
but of all others, reſumed J, the untortunate 
of our own country, ſurely, have the firf 
rights; and I have left thouſands in diſtreſs 
upon our own ſhore——'The Monk gavea 
cordial wave with his head as much as to 
ſay, No doubt, there is miſery enough in 
every corner of the world, as well as with- 
in Our convent But we diſtinguiſh, ſaid 
I, laying my hand upon the ſleeve of his 
tunic, in return for his appeal—we diſtin- 
guiſh, my good father! betwixt thoſe who 
wiſh only to eat the bread of their own la- 
bour—and thoſe who eat the bread of 
other people's, and have no other plan in 
life, but to get through it in ſloth and 1g- 
norance, for the love of God. 

The poor Franciſcan made no reply: 2 
hectic of a moment paſs d acroſs his cheek, 
but could not tarry Nature ſeemed to have 
had done with her reſentiments in him; 
he ſhewed none —but letting his Raft fall 
within his arm, he preſſed both his hands 
with reſignation upon his breaſt, and re- 
tired. | 

My heart ſmote me the moment he ſhut 
the door Pſha! ſaid I, with an air of 
careleſſneſs, three ſeveral times but 1 
would not do; every ungracious ſyllable 1 
had uttered crowded back into my ima- 
gination; I reflected 1 had no right over 
the poor Franciſcan, but to deny him; and 
that the puniſhment of that was enough to 
the diſappointed, without the addition of 
unkind language —1 conſidered his grey 
RAI 


] 
| 
| 
| 
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bis courteous figure ſeemed to re- 
mer, and gently aſk me, what injury he 
id done me? and why I could uſe him 
gs ?— I would have given twenty livres 
fr an advocate—l have behaved very ill, 
ad 1 within myſelf; but I have only juſt 
# out upon my travels; and ſhall learn 
beter manners as J get along. 


| Sterne. 


$ 5. Sir Bertrand. A Fragment. 


,d ir Bertrand turned his ſteed 
wwards the woulds, hoping to croſs theſe 
dreary moors before the curfew. But ere 
he had proceeded half his journey, he was 
bewildered by the different tracks ; and 
not being able, as far as the eye could 
reach, to eſpy any object but the brown 
heath ſurrounding him, he was at length 
quite uncertain which way he ſhould direct 
his courſe. Night overtook him in this 
fituation. It was one of thoſe nights when 
the moon gives a faint glimmering of light 
through the thick black clouds of a low- 
ering y. Now and then ihe ſuddenly 
emerged in full ſplendour from her veil, 
and then inſtantly retired behind it; hav- 
ing juſt ſerved to give the forlorn Sir Ber- 
trand a wide extended proſpect over the 
deſolate waſte. Hope and native courage 
awhile urged him to puſh forwards, but at 
length the Wenk darkneſs and fatigue 
of body and mind overcame him; he 
dreaded moving from the ground he ſtood 
on, for fear of unknown pits and bogs, and 
alighting from his horſe in deſpair, he threw 
himſelf on the ground. He had not long 
continued in that poſture, when the fallen 
toll of a diſtant bell ſtruck his ears—he 
ſtarted up, and turning towards the found, 
aſcerned a dim twinkling light. Inſtantly 
he ſeized his horſe's bridle, and with cau- 
tious ſteps advanced towards it. After a 
painful march, he was ſtopped by a moated 
ditch, ſurrounding the place from whence 
the light proceeded; and by a momentary 
glimpſe of moon-light he had a full view 
of a large antique manſon, with turrets at 
the corners, and an ample porch in the 
centre. 'The injuries of tune were ſtrongly 
marked on every thing about it. The roof 
in various places was fallen in, the battle- 
ments were half demoliſhed, and the win- 
dows broken and diſmantled. A draw- 
bridge, with a ruinous gate-way at each 
end, led to the court before the building 
He entered, and inſtantly the light, which 
proceeded from a window in one of the 
Wrets, glided along and vanuhed ; at the 
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fame moment the moon ſunk beneath a 
black cloud, and the night was darker tham 
ever. All was filent—Sir Bertrand faſ- 
tened his ſteed under a ſhed, and approach- 
ing the houſe, traverſed its whole front 
with light and flow footſteps —All was {till 
as death—He looked in at the lower win- 
dows, but could not diſtinguiſh a ſingle 
object through the impenetrable gloom. 
Atter a ſhort parley with himſelf, he en- 
tered the porch, and ſeizing a maily iron 
knocker at the gate, litted it vp, and he- 
ſitating, at _—_— {truck a loud ſtroke - the 
noiſe reſounded through the whole manſion 
with hollow echoes. All was ſtill again 
he repeated the ſtrokes more boldly and 
louder—another interval of ſilence enſued 
—A third time he knocked, and a third 
time all was ſtill. He then fell back to 
ſome diſtance, that he might diſcern whe- 
ther any light could be ſeen in the whole 
front—lt again appeared in the ſame place, 
and quickly glided away, as before—at the 
ſame inſtant a deep ſullen toll ſounded from 
the turret. Sir Bertrand's heart made a 
fearful ſtop—he was a while motionleſs; 
then terror impelled him to make ſome 
haſty ſteps towards his ſteed but ſhame 
ſtopt his flight; and urged by honour, and 
a reſiſtleſs deſire of finiſhing the adventure, 
he returned to the porch; and working u 
his foul to a full ſteadineſs of reſolution, he 
drew forth his ſword with one hand, and 
with the other lifted up the latch of the 
gate. The heavy door creaking upon its 
hinges reluctantly yielded to his hand —he 
applied his ſhoulder to it, and forced it 
open—he quitted it, and ſtept forward 
the door inſtantly ſhut with a thundering 
clap. Sir Bertrand's blood was chilled 
he turned back to find the door, and it was 
long ere his trembling hands could ſeize it 
but his utmoſt ſtrength could not open 
it again. After ſeveral ineffectual attempts, 
he looked behind him, and beheld, acroſs 
a hall, upon a large ſtair- caſe, a pale bluiſh 
flame, which caſt a diſmal gleam of light 
around. He again ſummoned forth his 
courage, and advanced towards it—it re- 
tired. He came to the foot of the ſtairs, 
and after a moment's deliberation aſcend- 
ed. He went ſlowly up, the flame retiring 
before him, till he came to a wide gallery 
Ihe flame proceeded along it, and he 
followed in ſilent horror, treading lightly, 
for the echoes of his footſteps ſtartled him. 
It led him to the foot of another ſtair-caſe, 
and then vaniſhed—At the ſame inſtant 
another toll founded from the turret Sir 
Bertrand 
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tired 1nathe Mooriſh habit, and holdin 
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and black veil roſe up in it, and ſtretched 
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Bertrand felt it ſtrike upon his heart. He 
was now in total darkneſs, and, with his 
arms extended, began to aſcend the ſe- 
cond ſtair-caſe. A dead cold hand met 
has left hand, and firmly graſped it, draw- 
ing him forcibly forwards—he endeavoured 
to diſengage himſelf, but could not — he 
made a furious blow with his ſword, and 
inſtantly a loud ſhriek pierced his ears, and 
the dead hand was left powerleſs with his 
Ie dropt it, and ruſhed forwards with a 
deſperate valour. The ſtairs were narrow 
and winding, and interrupted by frequent 
breaches, and looſe fragments of ſtone. The 
air - caſe grew narrower and narrower, and 
at length terminated in a low iron grate. 
Sir Bertrand puſhed it open—it led to an 
intricate winding paſſage, juſt large enough 
to admit a perſon upon his hands and knees. 
A faint glimmering of light ſerved to ſhew 
the nature of the place—Sir Bertrand en- 
tered— A deep hollow groan reſounded 
From a diſtance through the vault— He 
went forwards, and proceeding beyond the 
firſt turning, he diſcerned the ſame blue 
fame which had before conducted him— 
He followed it. The vault, at length, ſud- 
denly opened into a lofty gallery, in the 
midſt of which a figure appeared, com- 
pleatly armed, thruſting forwards the 
bloody ſtump of an arm, with a terrible 
freun and menacing geſture, and bran- 
diſhing a ſword in his hand. Sir Bertrand 
undauntedly ſprung forwards; and aiming 
2 fierce blow at the figure, it inſtantly va- 
niſhed, letung fall a maſty iron key. The 

ame now reſted upon a pair of ample 
folding doors at the end of the gallery. Sir 
Bertrand went up to it, and applied the 
key to a brazen lock—with difficulty he 
turned the bolt — inſtantly the doors flew 
open and diſcovered a large apartment, at 
the end. of which was a coffin reſted upon 
a Qier, with a taper burning on each fide 
of it. Along the room, on both ſides, 
were gigantic ſtatues of black marble, at- 


enormous ſabres in their right hands. Each 
of them reared his arm, and advanced one 
leg forwards, as the knight entered; at the 
ſame moment tne lid of che coffin flew open, 
and the bell tol ed. The flame {till glided 
forwards, and Sir Bertrand reſolutely fol- 
lowed, till he arrived within fix paces of 
Suddenly a lady in à ſhroud 


out her arms towards him—at the ſame 
time the ſtatues claſhed their ſabres and 


advanced. Sir Bertrand flew to the lady, 
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and claſped her in his arms—ſhe threy ;, 
her veil, and kiſſed his lips; and inſtayy 
the whole building ſhook as with an earth 
quake, and fell aſunder with a horiy, 
craſh. Sir Bertrand was thrown into 2 
ſudden trance, and on recovering foi 
himſe!f ſeated on a velvet ſofa, in the mg 
magnificent room he had ever ſeen, light 
with innumerable tapers, in luſtres of pu 
cryſtal. A ſumptuous banquet was ſet in tie 
middle. The doors opening to ſoft muje 
a lady of incomparable beauty, attired wik 
amazing ſplendour, entered, ſurrounded b 
a troop of gay nymphs more fair than the 
Graces—She advanced to the knight, ang Wi 
falling on her knees, thanked him as ber 
dehvercr. The nymphs placed a garland 
of laurel upon his head, and the lady leq 1: 
him by the hand to the banquet, and ſat 
beſide him. The nymphs placed then. 
ſelves at the table, and a numerous train 
of {ervants entering, ſerved up the fea: 
delicious muſic playing all the time. Sir 
Bertrand could not ſpeak for aſtoniſhmem Ml « 
—he could only return their honours hy 
courteous looks and geſtures. After the ; 
banquet was finiſhed, all retired but the 
lady, who leading back the knight to th 
ſofa, addreſſed him in theſe words: = 
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Aikin"s Miſcel, 
& 6. On Human Grandeur. 


An alehouſe-keeper near Iſlington, who 
had long lived at the ſign of the French 
King, upon the commencement of the lal 
war pulled down his old ſign, and put up 
that of the 8 8 of Hungary. Under 
the influence of her red face and golden 
ſceptre, he continued to {ell ale, till the war 
no longer the favourite of his cuſtomers; 
he changed her, therefore, ſome time ago, 
for the King of Pruſſia, who may pro- 
bably be changed, in turn, for the nes 
great man that ſhall be ſet up for vulger 


g admiration, 


In this manner the great are dealt out, 
one after the other, to the gazing crowd, 
When we have ſufficiently wondered at ons 
of them, he is taken in, and another c- 
bited in his room, who ſeldom holds dz 
fation long; for the mob are ever pleated 
with variety. - 

I muſt own I have ſuch an indifferent 
opinion of the vulgar, that I am ever led 
to ſuſpect that merit which raiſes the! 
ſhout : at leaſt I am certain to find thoſe 
great, and ſometimes good men, who fi 

ſatis facto 


portion to their merit. 
to appear in public, he generally had the 
mob ſhouting 
| © theſe fools,” he would ſay, «© how much 


| © joy might all this bawling give my lord- 
| 1 mayor * 
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Li faction in ſuch acclamations, made 
worſe by it; and hiſtory has too frequently 
uught me, that the head which has grown 
mis day giddy with the roar of the mil- 
Fon, has the very next been fixed upon a 


e. 
2 Alexander VI. was entering a little 
own in the neighbourhood of Rome, which 
ud been juſt evacuated by the enemy, he 
perceived the townſmen buſy in the mar- 
et- place in pulling down from a gibbet a 
fgure which had been deſigned to repre- 
{nt himſelf. There were ſome alſo knock- 
ng down a neighbouring ſtatue of one of 
the Orſini family, with whom he was at 
war, in order to put Alexander's effigy in 
ts place. It is poſſible a man who knew 
leſs of the world would have condemned 
the adulation of thoſe bare-faced flatter- 
ers; but Alexander ſeemed pleaſed at their 
zeal; and, turning to Borgia, his ſon, ſaid 
with a ſmile, « Vides, mi fili, quam leve 
« diſcrimen patibulum inter et ſtatuam.“ 
« Von ſee, my ſon, the ſmall. difference 
between a gibbet and a ſtatue.” If the 

reat could be taught any leſſon, this might 
— to teach them upon how weak a foun- 
dation their glory ſtands: for, as popular 
applauſe is excited by what ſeems like me- 
tit, it as quickly condemns what has only 
the appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a- perfect coquet: her 
lovers muſt toll, feel every inquietude, in- 
dulge every caprice ; and, perhaps, at laſt, 
be jilted for their pains. True glory, on 
the other hand, reſembles a woman of 


ſenſe; her admirers muſt play no tricks; 
| they feel no 


reat anxiety, for they are 
ſure, in the end, of being rewarded in pro- 
When Swift uſed 


in his train. Pox take 


We have ſcen thoſe virtues which have, 


| while living, retired from the public eye, 
generally tranſmitted to poſterity, as the 
trueſt objects of admiration and praile. 
Perhaps the character of the late duke of 
E Marlborough may one day be ſet up, even 


above that of his more talked-of prede- 


: ceſſor; ſince an aſſemblage of all the mild 


and amiable virtues are far ſuperior to thoſe 
vulgarly called the great ones. I muſt be 
pardoned for this ſhort tribute to the me- 
mory of a man, who, while diving, would 
4 much deteſt to receive any thing that 


141 
wore the appearance of flattery, as I ſhould 
to offer it.. 10 

I know not how to turn fo trite a ſub- 

ject out of the beaten road of common- 
place, except by illuſtrating it, rather by the 
alliftance' of my memory than judgment; 
and, inftead of making reflections, by tel- 
ling a ſtory. | 

A Chineſe, who had long ſtudied the 

works of Conſucius, who knew the cha- 
racers of fourtten thouſand words, and 
could read a great part of eyery book that 
eme in his way, once took & into his head 
to travel into Europe, and obſerve the cuſ- 
toms of a people which he thought not very 
much inferior even to his own countrymen. 
Upon his arrival at Amſterdam, his paſſion 
for letters naturally led him to a bookſel- 
ler's ſhop ; and, as he could ſpeak a little 
Dutch, he civilly aſked the bookſeller for 
the works of the immortal Xixofou. The 
bookſeller aſſured him he had never heard 
the book mentioned before. “ Alas “ 
cries our traveller, “ to what purpoſe, then, 
has he faſted to death, to gain a renown 
which has never travelled beyond the pre- 
« cincts of China!“ 

There 15 ſcarce a village in Europe, and 
not one univertity, that is not thus furniſhed 
with its little great men. The head of 2 
petty corporation, who oppoſes the deftgns 
of a prince, who would tyrannically force 
his ſubjects to ſave their beſt cloaths for 
Sundays; the puny pedant, who finds ane 
undiſcovered quality in the polype, or de- 
ſcribes an unheeded proceſs in the ſkeleton 
of a mole; and whote mind, like his mt- 
croſcope, perceives nature only in detail ; 
the rhymer, who makes ſmooth verſes, and 
paints to our imagination, when he ſhould 
only ſpeak to our hearts; all egually fancy 
themietves walking forward to immortality, 
and deſire the crowd behind them to look 
on. 'The crowd takes them at their word. 
Patriot, philoſopher, and poet, are ſhouted 
in their train. Where was there ever 
« ſo much merit ſcen? no times ſo im- 
« portant as our on! ages, yet unborn, 
« ſhall gaze with wonder and applauſe !?? 
To ſuch mutic the important pigmy moves 
forward, buſtling and ſwelling, and aptly 
compared to a puddle in a ſtorm. 

I have lived to tee generals who once 
had crowds hallooing after them where- 
ever they went, who were bepraiſed by 
news-paryers and magazines, thoſe echoes 
of the voice of tlie vulgar, and yet they 
have long funk into merited obſcuricy, with 

ſcarce 


ſcarce even an epitaph left to flatter. A 
few years ago the herring-fiſhery employed 
all Grub- ſtreet; it was the topic in every 
coffee -houſe, and the burden of every bal - 
lad. We were to drag up oceans of gold 
from the bottom of the ſea; we were to 
fupply all Europe with herrings upon our 
own terms, At preſent, we hear no more 
of all this, We have fiſhed up very little 
d that I can learn; nor do we furniſh 
the world with herrings, as was expected. 
Let us wait but a few years longer, and we 
ſhall find all our expectations an herring- 
fiſhery. Goldſmith. 


$ 7. 4 Dialogue between Mr. Appison 
and Dr. SWIFT. 


Dr. Swift. Surely, Addifon, Fortune 
was exceedingly bent upon playing the fool 
(a humour her ladyſhip, as well as moſt 
other ladies of very great quality, 1s fre- 
quently in) when ſhe made you a miniſter 
of ſtate, and me a divine 

Addiſon. I muſt confeſs we were both of 
us out of our elements. But you do not 
mean to inſinuate, that, if our deſtinies 
had been reverſed, all would have been 
right ? 

Swift.” Ves, I do.—You would have 
made an excellent biſhop, and I ſhould 
have governed Great Britain as I did Ire- 
land, with an abſolute ſway, while I talked 
of nothing but liberty, property, and fo 
forth. 

Addiſon. You governed the mob of Ire- 
land; but I never heard that you govern- 
ed the kingdom. A nation and a mob are 
different things. | 

Swift. Aye, ſo you fellows that have 
no gemus for politics may ſappoſe. But 
there are times when, by putting himſelf 
at the head of the mob, an able man may 
get to the head of the nation. Nay, there 
are times when the nation itſelf is a mob, 
and may be treated as ſuch by a fkilful 
. 

Addiſon. I do not deny the truth of your 
axiom: but is there no danger that, from 
the viciſſitudes of human affairs, the fa- 
vourite of the mob ſhould be mobbed in 
his turn? | a 

Sabi. Sometimes there may; but I 
riſked it, and it anſwered my purpoſe. Aſk 
the lord-hentenants, who were forced to 
Pay court to me inſtead of my courting 
them, whether they did not fee] my ſupe- 
riority. And if I could make myſelf fo 
conſiderable when I was only a dirty dean 
of St. Patrick's, without a ſeat in either 
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houſe of parliament, what ſhould ! 
done if fortune had placed me in En land 
unincumbered with a gown, and in by 
tion to make myſelf heard in the houſe df 
lords or of commons ? g 

Addiſon. You would doubtleſs hy 
done very marvellous acts! perhaps — 
1 have then been as zealous a yh; 
as lord Wharton himſelf: or, if the whic, 
had offended the ſtateſman, as they — 
happtly did the doctor, who knows hy 
you might have brought in the Pretender! 
Pray let me aſk you one queſtion, between 
you and me: If you had been firſt miniſſer 
under that prince, would you have tolerat. 
ed the Proteſtant religion, or not? 

Sit. Ha! Mr. Secretary, are yon 
witty upon me? Do you think, becauſe 
Sunderland took a fancy to make you 3 
great man in the ſtate, that he could al 
make you as great in wit as nature made 
me? No, no; wit is like grace, it mut 
come from above. You can no more vet 
that from the king, than my lords the bi. 
ſhops can the other. And though I will 
own you had ſome, yet believe me, my 
friend, it was no match for mine. I think 
you have not vanity enough to pretend toa 
competition with me. 

Aadiſon. I have been often told by wy 
friends that I was rather too mode; fo, if 
you pleaſe, I will not decide this diſpute 
for myſelf, but refer it to Mercury, the 
god of wit, who happens juft now to be 
coming this way, with a ſoul he has newly 
brought to the ſhades. 

Hail, divine Hermes! A queſtion of 
precedence in the claſs of wit and humour, 
over which you preſide, having ariſen be- 
tween me and my countryman, Dr. Swift, 
we beg leave 

Mercury, Dr. Swift, I rejoice to fee 
you.—How does my old lad? How does 
honeſt Lemuel Gulliver ? Have you been 
in Lilliput lately, or in the Flying Iſland, 
or with your good nurſe Glumdalclitch} 
Pray, when did you eat a cruſt with Lord 
Peter? Is Jack as mad ftill as ever? J 
hear the poor fellow is almoſt got well by 
more gentle uſage. If he had but more 
food he would E as much in his ſenſes as 
brother Martin himſelf. But Martin, they 
tell me, has ſpawned a ſtrange brood of 
fellows, called Methodiſts, Moravians, 
Hutchinſonians, who are madder than Jack 
was in his worſt days. It is a pity you are 
not alive ag»in to be at them: they would 
be excellent food for your tooth; and 3 
ſharp tooth it was, as ever was placed ** 
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de guin of a mortal; aye, and a ſtrong 
ane too. The hardeſt food would not break 
« and it could pierce the thickeſt ſculls. 

it was like one of Cerberus's teeth: 
eng ſhould not have thought it belonged to 
man, Mr. Addiſon, I beg your par- 
Jon, I ſhould have ſpoken to you ſooner ; 
bat I was fo ſtruck with the ſight of the 
doctor, that I forgot for a time the reſpects 
due to you. | | 

Swift. - Addiſon, I think our diſpute 
; decided before the judge has heard the 
cauſe. 

Addiſen. I own it is in your favour, and 
ſubmit - but. 

Mercury. Do not be diſcouraged, friend 
Addiſon. Apollo perhaps would have given 
a different judgment. I am a wit, and a 
rogue, and a foe to all dignity. Swift and 
I naturally like one another: he worſhips 
me more than Jupiter, and I honour him 
more than Homer; but yet, I aſſure you, I 
have a great value for you Sir Roger 
de Coverley, Will Honeycomb, Will Wim- 
ble, the country gentleman in the Free- 
holder, and twenty more characters, drawn 
with the fineſt ſtrokes of natural wit and 
humour in your excellent writings, feat you 
very high in the claſs of my authors, though 
not quite ſo high as the dean of St, Pa- 
trick's. Perhaps you might have come 
nearer to him, if the decency of your na- 
ture and cautiouſneſs of your judgment 
would have given you leave. But if in the 
force and ſpirit of his wit he has the advan- 
tage, how much does he yield to you in all 
the polite and elegant graces; in the fine 
touches of delicate ſentiment; in develop- 
ing the ſecret ſprings of the fou! ; in ſhew- 
ing all the mild lights and ſhades of a cha- 
racter; in marking diſtinctly every line, 
and every ſoft gradation of tints which 
would eſcape the common eye! Who ever 
painted like you the beautiful parts of hu- 
man nature, and brought them out from 
under the ſhade even of the greateſt ſim- 
plicity, or the moſt ridiculous weakneſſes; 
ſo that we are forced to admire, and feel 
that we venerate, even while we are laugh- 
ing? Swift could do nothing that ap- 
proaches to this. He could draw an ill 
face very well, or caricature a good one 
with a maſterly hand: but there was all his 
power; and, if I am to ſpeak as a god, a 
worthleſs power it is. Vours is divine: 
oy tends to improve and exalt human na- 

ure. | 


Saw. Pray, good Mercury, (if I may 


have eave to lay a word for myſelf) do 
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you think that my talent was of no uſe to 
correct human nature? Is whipping of no 
uſe to mend naughty boys? 

Mercury. Men are not ſo patient of 
whipping as boys, and I ſeldom have 
known a rough fatiriſt mend them. But I 
will allow that you have done ſome good 
in that way, though not half ſo much as 
Addiſon did in his. And now you are 
here, if Pluto and Proſerpine would take 
my advice, they ſhould diſpoſe of you both 
in this manner :—-When any hero comes 
hither from carth, who wants to be hum- 
bled, (as moſt heroes do) they, ſhould ſet 
Swift upon him to bring him down, The 
ſame good office he may frequently do to 
a ſaint fvoln too much with the wind of 
ſpiritual pride, or to a philoſopher, vain of 
his wiſdom and virtue. He will ſoon ſhew 
the firſt that he cannot be holy without be- 
ing humble; and the laſt, that with all his 
boaſted morality, he is bat a better kind of 
Yahoo. I would alſo have him apply his 
anticoſmetic wath to the painted face of 
female vanity, and his rod, which draws 
blood at every ſtroke, to the hard back of 
inſolent folly or petulant wit. But you, 
Mr. Addiſon, ſhould be employed to com- 
fort and raiſe the ſpirits of thoſe whoſe 
good and noble ſouls are dejected with a 
ſenſe of ſome infirmities in their nature. 
To them you ſhould hold your fair and 
charitable mirrour, waich would bring to 
their ſight all their hidden perfections, caſt 
over the reſt a ſoftening ſhade, and pur 
them in a temper fit for Elyſium, 
Adieu: I muſt now return to my buſineſs 
above. Dialogues of the Dead. 


$ 8. The Hill of Science. A Viſion. 


In that ſeaſon of the year when the ſa- 
renity of the ſky, the various fruits which 
cover the ground, the diſcoloured foliage of 
the trees, and ail the ſweet, but fadin 
graces of inſpiring autumn, open the — 
to benevolence, and diſpoſe it for contem- 
plation, I was wandering in a beautiful and 
romantic country, till curiofity began to 
give way to wearineſs; and I fat me down 
on the fragment of a rock overgrown with 
moſs, where the ruſtling of the falling 
leaves, the Caſhing of waters, and the 
hum of the diſtant city, ſoothed my mind 
into the molt perfect tranquillity, and nee 
infentibly ſtole upon me, as J was indulg 
ing the agreeable reveries which the objects 
around me naturally inſpired. | 

| immediately found myſelf in a vaſt ex- 
tended plain, in the middle of which aroſe 

a moun- 
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a mountain higher than I had before any 
conception of. It was covered with a mul- 
titude of people, chiefly youth; many of 
whom preſſed forwards with the livelieſt 
expreſſion of ardour in their countenance, 
though the way was 1n many places 

and Sgiffcult. 5 1 e * — 
who had but juſt begun to climb the hill 
thought themſelves not far from the top; 
but as they proceeded, new hills were con- 
tinually riſing to their view, and the ſum- 
mit of che higheſt they could before diſcern 
feemed but the foot of another, till the 
mountain at Jength appeared to loſe itſelf 
in the clouds. As I was gazing on theſe 
things with aſtoniſhment, my good genius 
fuddenly appeared : The mountain before 
thee, ſaid he, is the Hill of Science. On 
the top 15 the temple of Truth, whole head 
is above the clouds, and a veil of pure light 
covers her face. Obſerve the progreſs of 
her votaries; be filent and attentive. 

I ſaw that the only regular approach to 
the mountain was by a gate, called the 
gate of Languages. It was kept by a wo- 
man of a penſive and thoughtful appearance, 
whoſe lips were continually moving, as 
though the repeated ſomething to herſelf. 
Her name was Memory. On entering this 
firſt encloſure, I was ſtunned with a con- 
fuſed murmur of jarring voices, and diſſo- 
nant {ounds ; which increaſed upon me to 
ſuch a degree, that I was utterly confound- 
ed, and could compare the noiſe to nothin 
but the contuſion of tongues at Babel. The 
road was alſo rough and ſtony ; and ren- 
dered more difficult by heaps of rubbith 
continually tumbled down from the higher 
parts of the mountain; and broken ruins 
ef ancient buildings, which the travellers 
were obliged to climb over at every ſtep ; 
inſomuch that many, diſguſted with ſo 
rough a beginning, turned back, and at- 
tempted the mountain no more : while 
others, having conquered this difficulty, 
had no ſpirits to aſcend further, and ſitting 
down on ſome fragment of the rubbiſh, 
harangued the multitude below with the 
greateſt marks of importance and felt- 
complacency. 

About half way up the hill, I obſerved 
on each fide the path a thick foreſt covered 
with continual fogs, and cut out into laby- 
rinths, croſs alleys, and ſerpentine walks, 
entangled with thorns and briars. This 


was called the wood of Error: and I heard 
the voices of many who were loſt up and 
down in it, calling to one another, and en- 
dcavouring in vain to extricate themielves, 
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The trees in many places ſhot their bo 
over the path, and a thick miſt often . 
on it; yet never ſo much but that it wa 
diſcernible by the light which beamed fron 
the countenance of Truth. : 

In the pleaſanteſt part of the mountain 
were placed the bowers of the Muſes, whoſe 
office it was to Cheer the ſpirits of the tra. 
vellers, and encourage their fainting ſteps 
with ſongs from their divine harps. Na 
far from hence were the fields of Fiction 
filled with a variety of wild flowers {prin 
ing up in the greateſt luxuriance, of richer 
ſcents and brighter colours than I had ob. 
ſerved in any other climate. And neat 
tnem was the dark walk of Allegory, ſo 
artificially ſhaded, that the light at noon. 
day was never ſtronger than that of a bright 
moon-ſhine. This gave it a pleaſingly ro- 
mantic air for thoſe who delighted in con- 
templation. The paths and alleys were 
perplexed with intricate windings, and were 
all terminated with the ſtatue of a Grace, 
a Virtue, or a Muſe. 
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Alfter I had obſerved theſe things, 1 | >* 
turned my eye towards the multitudes who bei 
were climbing the ſteep aſcent, and obſery- lang! 
ed amongſt them a youth of a lively look, (carc 
a piercing eye, and ſomething fiery and ir- wh 
regular in all his motions. His name was i 
Genius. He darted like an eagle up the 8 
mountain, and left his companions gazing r 
after him with envy and admiration: but , 1 
his progreſs was unequal, and interrupted ar 


by à thouſand caprices. When Pleaſure 
warbled in the valley he mingled in her 
train. When Pride beckoned towards the 
precipice he ventured to the tottering edge. 
He delighted in devious and untried paths; 
and made ſo many excurſions from the 
road, that his feebler companions often out- 
ſtripped him. I obſerved that the Muſes 
beheld him with partiality; but Truth 
often frowned, and turned aſide her face. 
While Genius was thus waſting his ſtrength 
in eccentric flights, I ſaw a perſon of a very 
different. appearance, named Application, 


He crept along with a flow and unremitting Wi 0 
pace, his eyes fixed on the top of the moun - do 
tain, patiently removing every ſtone that an 
obſtructed his way, till he ſaw mot of thoſe br 
below him who had at firſt derided his ſlow f 
and toilſome progreſs. Indeed there were We ve 
few who aſcended the hill with equal and WE ne 
uninterrupted ſteadineſs; ſor, beſide the l. 
difficulties of the way, they were continual- We 

ly ſolicited to turn aſide by a numerous p 


crowd of Appetites, Paſſions, and Pleaſures, 
whoſe importunity, when they had onc 
| complicd 


ble to reſiſt; and though they pitey re- 
urned to the path, the aſperities- of the 
ad were more ſeyerel felt, the hill ap- 
ared more ſteep and rugged, the fruits 
"hich were wholeſome and retreſhing 
remed harſh and ill-caſted, their fight 
ew dim, and their feet tript at every 
file obſtruction. . 

ax, with ſome ſurprize, that the Muſes, 
whoſe buſineſs was to cheer and encourage 
thoſe who were toiling up the aſcent, would 
often ſing in the bowers of Pleaſure, and 
accompany thoſe who were enticed away 
ut the call of the Paſhons; they accom- 
anied them, however, but a little way, and 
always forſook them when they loit fight 
of the hill, The tvrants then doubicd 
their chains upon the unhappy captives, 
and led them away, without reſiſtance, to 
the cells of [gnorance, or the manſions of 
Miſery. Amongſt the innumerable ſe- 
ducers, who were endeavouring to draw 
away the votaries of Truth from the path 
of Science, there was one, ſo little formida- 
ble in her appearance, and {o gentle and 
languid in her attempts, that I ſhould 
ſcarcely have taken notice of her, but for 
the numbers ſhe had imperceptibly loaded 
with her chains. Indolence (for ſo the was 
called) far from proceeding to open hoſti- 
lities, did not attempt to turn their feet out 
of the path, but contented herſelf with re- 
tarding their progreſs; and the purpoſe ſhe 
could not force them to abandon, ſhe per- 
ſuaded them to delay. Her touch had a 
power like that of the torpedo, which wi- 
| thered the ſtrength of thoſe who came 
within its influence. Her unhappy cap- 
tives ſtill turned their faces towards the 
| temple, and always hoped to arrive there; 
but the ground ſeemed to flide from be- 
| neath their feet, and they found themſelves 
at the bottom, before they ſuſpected they 
had Changed their place. The placid ſe- 
renity, which at firſt appeared in their 
& countenance, changed by degrees into a 
& melancholy languor, which was tinged with 
deeper and deeper gloom, as they glided 
don the ſtream of Infignificance ; a dark 
and ſluggiſh water, which is curled by no 
1 breeze, and enlivened by no murmur, till it 
falls into a dead ſea, where ſtartled paſſen- 
gers are awakened by the ſhock, and the 


next moment buried in the gulph of Ob- 


complied with, they became leſs .and. leſs 


= Of all the unhappy deſerters from the 
3 paths of Science, none ſeemed leſs able 
3 to return than the followers of Indolence. 
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The captives of Appetite and Paſſion could 
often ſeize the moment when their tyrants 
were languid or aſleep to eſcape from their 
enchantment; but the dominion of Indo- 
lence was conſtant and unremitted, and ſel- 
dom-reſiſted, till reſiſtance was in vain. 
After contemplating theſe things, I turn- 
ed my eyes towards the ton of the moun- 
tain, where the air was always pure and 
exhilarating, the path ſhaded with laurels 
and other ever-greens, and the effulgence 
which beamed trom the face of the god- 
deſs ſeemed to {hed a glory round her vo- 
taries, Happy, ſaid I, are they who are 
permitted to aſcend the mountain but 
while I was pronouncing this exclamation 
with uncommon ardour, 1 ſav; ſtanding be- 
ſide me a form of diviner features and a 
more benign radiance. Happier, {aid ſhe, 
are thoſe whom Virtue conducts to the man- 
fions of Content! What, ſaid I, does Vir- 
tue then reſide in the vale? 1 am found, 
ſaid ſhe, in the vale, and I illuminate the 
mountain: I cheer the cottager at his toi), 
and inſpire the ſage at his meditation. I 
mingle in the crowd of cities, and blcſs the 
hermit in his cell. I have a temple in 
every heart that owns my influence; and 
to him that wiſhes for me I am already 
preſent. Science may raiſe you to emi- 
nence, but I alone can guide you to feli- 
city! While the goddeſs was thus ſpeak- 
ing, I ſtretched out my arms towards her 
with a vehemence which broke my ſlum- 
bers. 'The chill dews were falling around 
me, and the ſhades of evening ſtretched 
over the landſcape. I haſtened homeward, 
and reſigned the night to ſilence and medi- 
tation. Aikin's Miſcel. 


§ 9. On the Love of Life. 


Age, that leſſens the enjoyment of life, 
encreaſes our deſire of living. Thoſe dan- 
gers which, in the vigour of youth, we had 
learned to deſpiſe, aſſume new terrors as 
we grow old, Our caution encreafing as 
our years encreaſe, fear becomes at laſt the 
prevailing paſſion of the mind; and the 
ſmall remainder of life is taken up in uſeleſs 
efforts to keep off our end, or provide for a 
continued extitence,  _. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and 
to which even the wiſe are liable! If I 
ſhould judge of that part of life which lies 
before me by that which I have already ſeen, 
the proſpect 15 hideous. Experience tells me, 
that my paſt enjoy ments have brought no 
real felicity; and ſenſation aſſures me, that 
thoſe I have felt are ſtronger than thoſe 

Nun which 
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and ſenſation in vain perſuade ; hope, more 
powerful than either, drefles out the diſtant 
proſpect in fancied beauty; ſome happineſs, 
in long perſpective, ſtill beckons me to 
purſue ; and, like a loſing gameſter, every 
new diſappointment encreaſes my ardour to 
continue the game. 

Whence then is this encreaſed love of 
Hife, which grows upon us with our years ? 
whence comes it, that we thus make greater 
efforts to preſerve our exiſtence, at a period 
when it becomes ſcarce worth the keeping? 
Is it that Nature, attentive to the preſerva- 
tion of mankind, encreaſes our wiſhes to 
live, while ſhe leſſens our enjoyments; and, 
as ſhe robs the ſenſes of every pleaſure, 
equips Imagination in the ſpoils? Life 
would be inſupportable to an old man, who, 
loaded with infirmities, feared death no 
more than when in the vigour of manhood; 
the numberleſs calamities of decaying na- 
ture, and the conſciouſneſs of ſurviving 
every pleaſure, would at once induce him, 
with his own hand, to terminate the ſcene 

of miſery; but happily the contempt of 
death foriakes him at a time when it could 
only be prejudicial; and life acquires an 
imaginary value, in proportion as its real 
value 15 no more, 
Our attachment to every object around 
us, encreaſes, in general, from the length 
of our acquaintance with it, © I would 
« not chuſe, ſays a French philoſopher, 
tc to ſee an old poſt pulled up, with which 
J had been long acquainted.” A mind 
long habituated to a certain ſet of objects, 
inſenſibly becomes fond of ſeeing them; 
viſits them from habit, and parts from them 
with reluctance: from hence proceeds the 
avarice of the old in every kind of poſſeſ- 
ſion; they love the world and all that it 
produces ; they love life and all its advan- 
tages; not becauſe it gives them pleaſure, 
but becauſe they have known it long. 

Chinvang the Chaſte, aſcending the 
throne of China, commanded that all who 
were unjuſtly detained in priſon during the 
preceding reigns ſhould be ſet free. Among 
the number who came to thank their deli- 
verer on this occaſion, there appeared a 
majeſtic old man, who, falling at the em- 
peror's feet, addreſſed him as follows : 
« Great father of China, behold a wretch, 
« now eighty- five years old, who was ſhut 
up in a dungeon at the age of twenty- 
two. I was impriſoned, though a ſtran- 

ger to crime, or* without being even 
« confronted by my accuſers, I have now 
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which are yet to come. Yet experience“ lived in ſolitude and darkneſs for 


m 
« than fifty years, and am grown famil 


e with diftreſs. As yet, dazzled With th 
ſplendor of that ſun to which you hy, 
reſtored me, I have been wandering t 
ſtreets to find out ſome friend that woyy 
aſſiſt, or relieve, or remember me; hy 
my friends, my family, and relations, » 
all dead; and I am forgotten. Perm 
me then, O Chinvang, to wear out th 
wretched remains of life in my forng 
priſon ; the walls of my dungeon ate u 
me more pleaſing than the moſt ſplendy 
gp I have not long to live, and {iy 
e unhappy except I ſpend the ref d 
my days where my youth was paſſed; 
that priſon from whence you were pleaſe 
to releaſe me.“ 
'The old man's paſſion for confinemen 
is ſimilar to that we all have for life. We 
are habituated to the priſon, we look round 
with diſcontent, are diſpleaſed with the 
abode, and yet the length of our captiviy 
only encreaſes our fondneſs for the cel, 
'The trees we have planted, the houſes ve 
have built, or the poſterity we have beg. 
ten, all ſerve to bind us cloſer to the earth, 
and embitter our parting. Life ſues the 
young like a new acquaintance ; the com- 
panion, as yet unexhauſted, is at once in. 
ſtructive and amuſing ; its company pleale, 
yet, for all this, it is but little regarded, 
To us, who are declined in years, life ap- 
pears like an old friend; its jeſts have been 
anticipated in former converſation ; it has 
no new ſtory to make us ſmile, no new in- 
provement with which to ſurprize, yet ſl 
we love it ; deſtitute of every enjoyment, 
{till we love it, huſband the waſting tres. 
ſure with encreaſfing frugality, and feel al 
the poignancy of anguiſh in the fatal lepi- 
ration. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, besu- 
tiful, ſincere, brave, an Engliſhman. He 
had a complete fortune of his own, anc 
the love of the king his maſter, which wa 
equivalent to riches, Life opened all her 
treaſures before him, and promiſed a long 
ſucceſſion of happineſs. He came, taſtes 
of the entertainment, but was diſguſted even 
at the beginning. He profeſſed an averi 
to living; was tired of walking round tit 
ſame circle; had tried every enjoymens 
and found them all grow weaker at ev) 
repetition. If life be, in youth, ſo di. 
« pleaſing,”* cried he to himſelf, © what 
c will it appear when age comes of. 
« if it be at preſent indifferent, ſure it 


« then be execrable. This thought en, 
bittere 
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n ;ctered every reflection; till, at laſt, with 
amily all the ſerenity of perverted reaſon, he 
1th th ended the debate with a piſtol ! Had this 
u f c.1f-deluded man been apprized, that exiſt- 
ng BY. rce grows more deſirable to us the longer 
Wok ve exiſt, he would have then faced old age 
e; „out ſhrinking ; he would have boldly 
5 * dred to live; and ſerved that ſociety by 
em tis future aſſiduity, which he baſely injured 
ut te by his deſertion. Gold/mith, 
forme 

are t $10. The Canal and the Brook, 
lende A Reverie. 

d ſha A delightfully pleaſant evening ſucceed- 
elt d ns a ſultry ſummer- day, invited me to take 
0 ＋ afalitary walk ; and, leaving the duſt of the 
leaſe 


hiehwav, I fell into a path which led along 
a vleaſant little valley watered by a ſmall 
meandring brook. 'I'he meadow ground 
on its banks had been lately mown, and the 
new graſs was ſpringing up with a lively 
verdure. 
places by the ſhrubs that grew on cach 
ide, and intermingled their branches. Ihe 


as ſides of the valley were roughened by imall 
god. irregular thickets ; and the whole ſcene had 
arth, an air of ſolitude and retirement, uncommon 
3. in the neighbourhood of a populous town. 


The Duke of -Bridgewater's canal croſſed 
the valley, high raiſed on a mound of carth, 
which preſerved a level with the elevated 
ground on each ſide. An arched road was 
carried under it, beneath which the brook 
that ran along the valley was conveyed by 
a ſubterraneous paſſage. I threw myſelf 
upon a green bank, ſhaded by a leaty 
thicket, and reſting my head upon my hand, 
after a welcome indolence had overcome 
my ſenſes, I ſaw, with the eyes of fancy, 
tie following ſcene. 


2 The firm-built fide of the aqueduct ſud- 

denly opened, and a gigantic form iſſued 
8 forth, which J ſoon diſcovered to be the 
e 


Genius of the Canal. He was clad m a 
cloſe garment of ruſſet hue. A mural 
crown, indented with battlements, ſur— 
rounded his brow. His naked feet were 
diſcoloured with clay. On his left ſhoulder 
ke bore a huge pick-axe ; and in his right 
hand he held certain inſtruments, uted in 


ON lurveying and levelling. His looks were 
* thoughtful, and his features harſh, The 
i breach through which he proceeded in- 
J ſtantly cloſed, and with a heavy tread he 


advanced into the valley. As he ap- 
proached the brook, the Deity of the 
Stream aroſe to meet him. He was habited 
ma light green mantle, and the clear drops 
fell from his dark hair, which was encircled 


The brook was hid in ſeveral - 
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with a wreath of water-lily, interwoven 
with {weet-ſcented flag: an angling rod 


ſupported his ſteps. 


The Genius of the 


Canal cyed him with a contemptuous look, 
and in a hoarſe voice thus began : 


ing 


« Hence, ignoble rill ! with thy ſcanty 

tribute to thy lord the Merſey ; nor thus 

waſte thy almoſt-exhauſted urn in linger- 

ing windings along the vale. Feeble as 

thine aid is, it wul not be unacceptable 

to that maſter ſtream himſelf; for, as I 

lately croſſed his channel, I perceived his 

ſands loaded with ſtranded veſicls, I 

ſaw, and pitied him, for undertaking a 

tals to which he is unequal. But thou, 

whoſe languid current is obſeured by 

weeds, and interrupted by miihapen 

pebbles ; who loſeſt tayſelf in endleſs 

mazes, remote from any found but thy 

own idle gurgiing; how canſt thou ſupport 

an exiſtence ſo contemptible and uſeleſs ? 

For me, the nobleſt child of Art, who 

hold my unremitung courſe from hill to 
hill, over vales and rivers; who pierce 
the ſolid rock for my paſſage, and con- 
ne&t unknown lands with diſtant ſeas ;" 
wherever I appear I am viewed with 
aſtoniſnment, and exulting Commerce 
hails my waves. Behold my channel 
thronged with capacious veſſels for the 
conveyance of merchandize, and ſplen- 
did barges for the uſe and pleaſure of 
travellers 3 my banks crowned with airy 
bridges and huge warehouſes, and echo- 
with the buſy ſounds of induftry ! 

Pay then the homage due from Sloth 
and Obſcurity to Grandeur and Uti- 
ney .-” 


« J readily acknowledge,“ replied the 


Deity of the Brook, in a modeſt accent, 
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the ſuperior magnificence and more ex- 
tenſive utility of which you ſo proudly 
boaſt; yet, in my humble walk, 1 am not 
void of a praiſe leſs ſhining, but not leſs. 
ſolid than yours. The nymph of this 
peaceful valley, rendered more fertile 
and beautiful by my ſtream; the neigh- 
bouring iylvan deities, to whole pleature 
I contribute; will pay a grateful teſti- 
mony to my merit. The windings of 
my courie, which you ſo much biame, 
ſerve to diſfuſe over a greater extent of 
ground the refreſhment of my waters ; 
and the lovers of nature and the Muices, 
who are fond of ſtray ing on my banks, 
are better pleaſed that the line of beauty 
marks my way, than if, like yours, it 
were directed in a ſtraight, unvaried line, 
They prize the irregular wilduets with 
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« which I am decked, as the charms of 
* beauteous ſimplicity. What you call 
e the weeds which darken and obſcure 
« my waves, afford to the botaniſt a pleaſ- 
« ing ſpeculation of the works of nature ; 
and the poet and painter think the luſtre 
« of my ſtream greatly improved by glit- 
« tering through them. The pebbles which 
« diverſify my bottom, and make thele 
« ripplings in my current, are pleaſing 
« objects to the eye of taſte ; and my ſim- 
« ple murmurs are more melodious to the 
« learned ear than all the rude noiſes of 
« your banks, or even the muhic that re- 
&« ſounds from your ſtately barges. If 
« the unfeeling ſons of Wealth and Com- 
« merce judge of me by the mere ſtandard 
&« of uſefulneſs, I may claim no undiſtin- 
ce guiſned rark. While your waters, con- 
* Ened in deep channels, or lifted above 
* the valleys, roll on, a uſeleſs burden to 
dc the fields, and only ſubſervient to the 
« drudgery of bearing temporary mer- 
a * my ſtream will beſtow unvary- 
« ing fertility on the meadows, during the 
« ſummers of future ages. Yet I ſcorn to 
« ſubmit my honours to the deciſion of 
« thoſe whoſe hearts ate ſhut up to taſte 
« and ſentiment : let me appeal to nobler 
« judges. The philoſopher and poet, by 
« whoſe labours the human mind 1s ele- 
« vated and refined, and opened to plea- 
« ſures beyond the conception of vulgar 
« ſouls, will acknowledge that the elegant 
« deities who preſide over ſimple and na- 
« tural beauty have inſpired them with 
« their charming and inſtructive ideas. 
« The ſweeteſt and moſt majeſtic bard that 
« ever ſung has taken a pride in owning 
ce his affection to wocds and ftreams ; and, 
« while the ſtupendous monuments of Ro- 
« man grandeur, the columns which pierced 
ce the ſkies, and the aqueducts which poured 
© their waves over mountains and vallies, 
« are ſunk in oblivion, the gently-winding 
« Mincius fill retains his tranquil honours, 
« And when thy glories, proud Genius! 
« are loſt and forgotten ; when the flood of 
« commerce, which now ſupplies thy urn, 
« js turned into another courſe, and has 
« left thy channel dry and deſolate; the 
« ſoftly- flowing Avon ſhall ſtill murmur in 
„ ſong, and his banks receive the homage 
« of all who are beioved by Phobus and 
« the Mules”? Aikin*s Miſcell. 


& 11. The Story of a diſabled Soldier. 


No obſervation is more common, and 
at the ſame time more true, than, That 


4 
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one half of the world are ignorant hoy g 
other half lives. 'The misfortunes of 
great are held up to engage our attentig, 
are enlarged upon in tones of declamatg 
and the world is called upon to gaze at fn 
noble ſufferers : the great, under the yr 
ſure of calamity, are conſcious of ſever 
others ſympathizing with their difre. 
and have, at once, the comfort of admin. 
tion and pity. 

There 15 nothing magnanimous in hey. 
ing misfortunes with fortitude, when th 
whole world is looking on: men in {6 
circumſtances will act bravely, even rin 
motives of vanity ; but he who, in the vat 
of obſcurity, can brave adverſity ; wig 
without friends to encourage, acquaint 
ances to pity, or even without hope to dl. 
leviate, his misfortunes, can behave wi 
tranquillity and indifference, is truly rex; 
whether pealant or courtier, he delerrs 
admiration, and ſhould be held up for ox 
imitation and reſpect. 

While the ſlighteſt inconveniencies of 
the great are magnified into calamitie;; 
while tragedy mouths out their ſuffering 
in all the trains of eloquence ; the milere 
of the poor are entirely diſregarded; nd 
yet ſome of the lower ranks of people u. 
dergo more real hard{tips in one day than 
wos of a more exalted ſtation ſuffer i 
their whole lives. It is inconceivable wi 
difficulties the meaneit of our comma 
ſailors and ſoldiers endure without mit. 
muring or regret ; without paſſionately de. 
claiming againſt Providence, or calling 
their fellows to be gazers on their intrepi- 
dity. Every day 15 to them a day of miſery, 
and yet they entertain their hard fate with- 
out repining. | 

With what indignation do I hear a 
Ovid, a Cicero, or a Rabutin, complan 
of their misfortunes and hard{hips, wot 
greateſt calamity was that of being unabl 
to viſit a certain ſpot of earth, to whit 
they had fooliſhly attached an idea of tap- 
pineſs! Their diſtreſies were pleaſurs 
compared to what many of the adventur- 
ing poor every day endure without mut. 
muring. They ate, drank, and flept; the) 
had ſlaves to attend them; and were iu 
of ſubſiſtence for life : while many of ther 
fellow-creaturesare obliged to wander wit. 
out a friend to comfort or aſſiſt them, 204 
even without ſhelter from the ſeverity d 
the ſeaſon. 

I have been led into theſe reflechon 
from accidentally meeting, ſome days 49 
a poor fellow, whom I knew when . 2 

e 
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reſſed in a ſailor's jacket, and begging at 
one of the outlets of the town with a wooden 
leg. I knew him to have been honeſt and 
"Fuſtrious when in the country, and was 
curious to learn what had reduced him to 
his preſent ſituation. Wherefore, after 
having given him what 1 thought proper, 
| defired to know the hiſtory of his life 
and misfortunes, and the manner in which 
ve was reduced to his preſent diſtreſs. 
The diſabled ſoldier, for ſuch he was, 
though dreſſed in a ſailor's habit, ſcratch- 
ing his head, and leaning on his crutch, 
put himſelf into an attitude to comply with 
my requeſt, and gave me his hiſtory, as 
follows : 

« As for my misfortunes, maſter, I can't 
« pretend tO have gone through any more 
« than other folks; for, except the loſs of 
« my limb, and my being obliged to beg, 
] don't know any reaſon, thank Heaven, 
« that I have to complain: there 1s Bull 
« Tibbs, of our regiment, he has loſt 
« beth his legs, and an eye to boot; but, 
« thank Heaven, it is not ſo bad with me 
« yet. 

„was born in Shropſhire ; my father 
© was a labourer, and died when I was five 
« years old; ſo I was put upon the pariſh, 
As he had been a wandering fort of a 
« man, the pariſhioners were not able to 
« tell to what pariſh I belonged, or where 
« ] was born, ſo they ſent me to another 
« pariſh, aud that parith ſent me to a third. 
thought in my heart, they kept ſend- 
ing me about ſo long, that they would 
not let me be borr in any parith at all; 
« but at jaſt, however, they fixed me. I 
had ſome diſpoſition to be a ſcholar, and 
« was reſolved, at leaſt, to know my let- 
ters; but the maſter of the workhouſe 
put me to buſineſs as ſoon as I was able 
* to handle a mallet; and here 1 lived an 
« eaſy kind of life for five years. I only 
« wrought ten hours in the day, and had 
* my meat and drink provided for my la- 
« bour. It is true, I was not ſuffered to 
* ſtir out of the houſe, for fear, as they aid, 
* I ſhould run away; but what of that, I 
« had the hberty of the whole houſe, and 
* the yard before the door, and that was 
* enough for me. I was then bound out 
to a farmer, where | was up both carly 


Land late; bat J ate and drank well, and 


1 liked my bufineſs well enough, till he 
* died, when J was obliged to provide for 
" myſelf; to I was reſolved to go ſeek my 
fortune, 


„In this manner I went from town to 


« town, worked when I could get employ- 
« ment, and ſtarved when I could get none : 
« when happening one day to go through 
« a field belonging to a juſtice of peace, I 
« ſpy'd a hare crofling the path juſt before 
« me; and I believe the devil put it in my 
« head to fling my ſtick at it: well, what 
« will you have on't? I killed the hare, 
« and was bringing it away, when the juſ- 
« tice himſeif met mez he called me 2 
« poacher and a villain ; and, collaring me, 
« defired I would give an account of my. 
« jelf. I fell upon my knees, begged his 
« worſhip's pardon, and began to give a 
« full account of all that I knew of my 
« breed, ſeed, and generation; but, though 
« I gave a very true account, the juſtice 
« ſaid I could give no account; ſo I was 
« indicted at ſeſſions, found guilty of be- 
« ing poor, and ſent up to London to 
« Newgate, in order to be tranſported as a 
ce vagabond. 
« People may ſay this and that of being 
« in jail, but, for my part, I found New- 
gate as agreeable a place as ever I was 
« min all my life, I had my belly-full 
* to eat and drink, and did no work at all. 
This kind of life was too good to laſt 
« for ever; ſo I was taken out of priſon, 
« after five months, put on board a ſhip, 
and ſent off, with two hundred more, to 
« the plantations. We had but an indif- 
« ferent paſſage, for, being all confined in 
« the hold, more than a hundred of our 
« people died for want of ſweet air; and 
« thoſe that remained were ſickly enough, 
« God knows. When we came a-ſhore, we 
« were ſold to the planters, and I was bound 
« for ſeven years more. As I was no ſcho- 
« lar, for I did not know my letters, I was 
e obliged to work among the negroes; and 
] ſerved out my time, as in duty bound 
eto do. 
« When my time was expired, I worked 
« my paſſage home, and glad I was to ſee 
« Old England again, becauſe I loved my 
„country. I was afraid, however, that I 
« ſhould be indicted for a vagabond once 
more, ſo did not much care to go down 
« into the country, but kept about the 
« town, and did httle jobs when 1 could 
get them. 
« ] was very happy in this manner for 
« ſome time, till one evening, coming home 
from work, two men knocked me down, 
« and then deſired me to ſtand. They be- 
« longed to a preſs-gang: I was carried 
« betore the juſtice, and, as I could give 
no account of myſelf, 1 had my choice 
Nn 3 left 
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« left, whether to go on board a man of 
« war, or liſt for a ſoldier: I choſe the lat- 
« ter; and, in this poſt of a gentleman, I 
« ſerved two campaigns in Flanders, was 
« at the battles of Val and Fontenoy, and 
« received but one wound, through the 
« breaſt here; but the doctor of our regi- 
« ment ſoon made me well again. 
When the peace came on I was diſ- 
« charged; and, as I coald not work, be- 
« cauſe my wound was ſometimes trouble- 
cc ſome, I liſted for a landman in the Eaſt 
« India company's ſervice. I have fought 
« the French in fix pitched battles; and I 
« yerily believe that, if I could read or 
« write, our captain would have made me 
« a* corporal. But it was not my good 
« fortune to have any promotion, for 1 
« ſoon fell ſick, and ſo got leave to return 
home again with forty pounds in my 
« pocket. This was at the beginning of 
« the preſent war, and I hoped to be ſet 
« on ſhore, and to have the pleaſure of 
« ſpending my money; but the govern- 


* ment wanted men, and fo I was preſſed 


« for a ſailor before ever I could ſet foot 
ce on ſhore. | 

The boatſwain found me, as he ſaid, 
cc an obſtinate fellow : he ſwore he knew 


te that I underſtood my buſineſs well, but 


« that I ſhammed Abraham, to be idle; 
ce but, God knows, I knew nothing of ſea- 
ce buſineſs, and he beat me, without con- 
« fidering what he was about, I had ſtill, 
cc however, my forty pounds, and that 
« was ſome comfort to me under every 
« beating; and the money I might have 
« had to this day, but that our ſhip 
« was taken by the French, and fo I loſt 
4e all. 

« Our crew was carried into Breſt, and 
« many of them died, becauſe they were 
e not uſed to live in a jail; but, for my 
« part, it was nothing to me, for I was 
& ſeaſoned. One night, as I was aſleep on 
« the bed of boards, with a warm blanket 
te about me, for I always loved to lie well, 
« T was awakened by the boatſwain, who 
« had a dark lanthorn in his hand: Jack,” 
« ſays he to me, © will you knock out the 
French centry's brains?“ I don't care, 
« ſays J, ſtriving to keep myſelf awake, © if 
« | lend a hand.“ Then follow me,” ſays 
« he, © and I hope we ſhall do buſineſs.“ 


« So up I got, and tied my blanket, which 


« was all the cloaths J had, about my mid- 

dle, and went with him to fight the 

« Frenchmen. I hate the French, becauſe 
2 6 


* they are all ſlaves, and wear wooden 
cc ſhoes. 

« Though we had no arms, one English. 
* man is able to beat five French at an 
time; ſo we went down to the doc; 
here both the centries were poſted, and 
* ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arms in 
«a moment, and knocked them down, 
« From thence nine of us ran together to 
* the quay, and ſeizing the firſt boat we 
< met, got out of the harbour, and put tg 
« ſea. We had not been here three days 
« before we were taken up by the Dorſet 
* privateer, who were glad of ſo many 
* good hands, and we conſented to run our 
chance. However, we had not as much 
te luck as we expected. In three days we 


« fell in with the Pompadour privateer, r 
« of forty guns, while we had but twen. 1 
« ty-three; ſo to it we went, yard. arm | 


« and yard-arm. The fight laſted for ſ 
three hours, and I verily believe we 
6 ſhould have taken the Frenchman, had 
« we but had ſome more men left be- 
e hind; but, unfortunately, we loſt all our 
« men juſt as we were going to get the 
“victory. 

« | was once more in the power of the 
« French, and I believe it would have gone 
« hard with me had I been brought back 
« to Breſt; but, by good fortune, ve were 
© retaken by the Viper. I had almoſt for- 
« got to tell you that, in that engagement, 
ce ] was wounded in two places; I loſt four 
« fingers off the left hand, and my leg was 
« ſhot off, If I had had the gocc. fortune 
« to have loſt my leg and uſe of my hand 
t on board a king's ſhip, and not a-board 
« a privateer, I ſhould have been entitled 
« to cleathing and maintenance during the 
e reſt of my life! but that was not my 
% chance: one man is born with a filver 
« ſpoon in his mouth, and another with a 
« wooden ladle, However, bleſſed be God, 
„J enjoy good health, and will for ever 
« love liberty and Old England. Liberty, 
« property, and Old England for ever, 
« huzza ! ZE 

Thus ſaying, he limped off, leaving me 
in admiration at his intrepidity and con- 
tent; nor could I avoid acknowledging, 
that an habitual acquaintance with miſery 
ſerves better than philoſophy to teach us to 
deſpite it. Goldſmith. 
$ 12. 4 Dialogue between ULYSSES and 

CiRCE, in CiRCE's [//arnd. 


Circe. You will go then, Ulyſſes; os 
1 


7. Ty, _ 


will you go? I deſire you to ſpeak 
e of your heart. Speak with- 
out reſerve. — What carries you from 


e? 

12 Pardon, goddeſs, the weakneſs 
of human nature. My heart will ſigh 
for my country. It is a tenderneſs which 
all my attachment to you cannot over- 
ome. 

; Circe. This is not all. I perceive you 
are afraid to declare your whole mind: but 
what do you fear ? my terrors are gone. 
The proudeſt goddeſs on earth, when ſhe 
has favoured a mortal as I have favoured 
you, has laid her divinity and power at his 
feet. 

Lust. It may be fo, while there ſtill 
remains in her heart the fondneſs of 
love, or in her mind the fear of ſhame. 
But you, Circe, are above thoſe vulgar 
ſenſations. 

Circe. J underſtand your caution, it be- 
longs to your character; and, there fore, to 
take all difidence from you, I ſwear by 
Styx, I will do no harm to you or your 
friends for any thing which you ſay, though 
it ſhould offend me ever fo much, but will 
ſend you away with all marks of my 
friendſhip. Tell me now, truly, what 
pleaſures you hope to enjoy in the barren 
iſland of Ithaca, which can compenſate for 
thoſe you leave in this paradiſe, exempt 
from all cares, and -overflowing with all 
delights ? 

Ulyſſes. The pleaſures of virtue; the ſu- 
preme happineſs of doing good. Here I 
do nothing: my mind is in a palſy; its fa- 
culties are benumbed. I long to return 
into action again, that I may employ thoſe 
talents and virtues which I have cultivated 
from the earlieſt days of my youth. Toils 
and cares fright not me: they are the ex- 
erciſe of my ſoul ; they keep it in health 
and in vigour. Give me again the fields 
of Troy, rather than thoſe vacant groves : 
there I could reap the bright harveſt of 
glory; here I am hid from the eyes of 
mankind, and begin to appear contemptible 
in my own, The image of my former ſelf 
haunts and ſeems to upbraid me wherever 
Igo: I meet it under the gloom of every 

ade; it even intrudes itſelf into your 
preſence, and chides me from your arms, 
O goddeſs! . unleſs you have power to 
lay that troubleſome ſpirit, unleſs you 
can make me forget myſelf, I cannot be 
happy here, I ſhall every day be more 
wretched. 


Circe, May not a wiſe and good man, 
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who has ſpent all his youth in active life 
and honourable danger, when he begins 
to decline, have leave to retire, and en- 
Joy the reſt of his days in quiet and plea- 
ſure ? 

Uly/es, No retreat can be honourable to 
a wiſe and good man, but in company with 
the Muſes; I am deprived of that ſacred 
ſociety here. The Muſes will not inhabit 
the abodes of voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual 
pleaſure. How can I ſtudy, how can I 
think, while ſo many beaſts (and the worſt 
beaſts I know are men turned into beaſts) 
are howling, or roaring, or grunting abuut 
me ? 

Circe. There is ſomething in this; but 
this is not all: you ſupprets the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon that draws you to Ithaca. There 
is another image, beſides that of your for- 
mer ſelf, which appears to you in all parts 
of this iſland, which follows your walks, 
which interpoſes itſelf between you and 
me, and chides you from my arms : 1t 1s 
Penelope, Ulyſſes ; I know it 15.—Do not 
pretend to deny it: you ſigh for her in my 
boſom itſelf. —And yet ſhe is not an im- 
mortal. She is not, as 1 am, endowed with 
the gift of unfading youth: ſeveral years 
have paſt ſince her's has been faded, I 
think, without vanity, that ſhe was never 
ſo handſome as I. But what 1s ſhe now ? 

Ul;/Jjes. You have told me yourlelf, in a 
former converſation, when I enquired of 
you about her, that ſhe is true to my bed, 
and as fond of me now, after twenty years 
abſence, as when J left her to go to Troy. 
left her in the bloom of her youth and 
her beauty, How much muit her con- 
ſtancy have been tried ſince that time! 
how meritorious is her fidelity! Shall I 
reward her with falſhood ? ſhall 1 for- 
get her who cannot forget me; who has 
nothing ſo dear to her as my remem- 
brance ? 

Circe. Her love 1s preſerved by the con- 
tiaual hope of your ſpeedy return. "Take 
that hope from her: let your compamons 
return, and let her know that you have 
fixed your abode here with me; that you 
have fixed it for ever: let her know that 
the is free to diſpoſe of her heart and her 
hand as ſhe pleaſes. Send my picture to 
her; bid her compare it with her own 
face. If all this does not cure her of the 
remains of her paſſion, if you do not 
hear of her marrying Eurymachus in a 
twelvemonth, I underſtand nothing of wo- 
mankind. 

Uy//cs. O cruel goddeſs ! why will you 

Nn 4 torce 
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force me to tell you thoſe truths I wiſh to 
conceal ? If by ſuch unjuſt, ſuch barbarous 
uſage, I could, loſe her heart, it would break 
mine, How ſhould I endure the torment 
of thinking that I had wronged ſuch a wife! 
what could make me amends for her not 
being mine, for her being another's? Do 
not frown, Circe; I own, (ſince you will 
ave me ſpeak) I own you-could not: with 
all your pride of immortal beauty, with all 
your magical charms to aſſiſt thoſe of na- 
ture, you are not ſuch a powerful charmer 
as ſhe. You feel deſire, and you give it; 
but you never felt love, nor can you inſpire 
it. How can I love one who would have 
degraded me into a beaſt ? Penelope raiſed 
me into a hero: her love enobled, invi- 
gorated, exalted my mind, She bid me go 
to the ſiege of Troy, though the parting 
with me was worſe than death to herſelf : 
ſhe bid me expoſe myſelf there to all perils 
among the f 
though her poor heart trembled to think 
of the leaſt I ſhould meet, and would have 
given all its own blood to ſave a drop of 
mine. Then there was ſuch a conformity 
in all our inclinations ! when Minerva 
taught me the leſſons of wiſdom, ſhe loved 
to be preſent; ſhe heard, ſhe retained the 
moral inſtructions, the ſublime truths of 
nature, ſhe gave them back to me, ſoften - 
ed and {weetened with the peculiar graces 
of her own mind. When we unbent cur 
thoughts with the charms of poetry, when 
we read together the poems of Orpheus, 
Muſzus, and Linus, with what taſte did ſhe 
mark every excellence in them! My feel- 
ings were dull, compared to her's. She 
ſeemed herſelf to be the Muſe who had in- 
ſpired thoſe verſes, and had tuned their 
lyres to infuſe into the hearts of mankind 
the love of wiſdom and virtue, and the fear 
of the gods. How beneficent was ſhe, how 
good to my people ! what care did ſhe take 
to inſtruct them in the finer and more ele- 
2 arts; to relleve the neceſſities of the 
ck and the aged: to ſuperintend the edu- 
cation of children; to do my ſubjects 
every good office of kind interceſſion; to 
lay before me their wants; to aſſiſt their 
petitions; to mediate for thoſe who were 
objects of mercy; to ſue for thoſe who 
deſerved the favours of the crown ! And 
ſhall I baniſh myſelf for ever from ſuch a 
conſort ? ſhall I give up her ſociety for the 
brutal joys of a ſenſual life, keeping indeed 
the form of a man, but having loſt the hu- 
man ſoul, or at leaſt all its noble and god- 
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oremoſt heroes of Greece, 


like powers? Oh, Circe, forgive me, 
cannot bear the thought. 

Circe, Be gone—do not imagine | y 
you to ſtay. The daughter of the Sz 
not ſo mean-ſpirited as to ſolicit a mona 
to ſhare her happineſs with her. It h: 
happineſs which I find you cannot enjoy, 
I pity you and deſpiſe you. That whis 
you ſeem to value ſo much I have no nod 
of, All you have ſaid ſeems to me a jargy 
of ſentiments fitter for a filly woman tha 
for a great man. Go, read, and ſpin to, 
if you pleaſe, with your wife. I forbid 
you to remain another day in my iſland, 
You ſhall have a fair wind to carry yy 
from it. After that, may every ſtorm tha 
Neptune can raiſe purſue and overwheln ſh 
you! Be gone, I ſay; quit my fight, 


Ulyſſes, Great — I obey bit af 
remember your oath, ft 
$ 13. - Love and Fog, a Tale , 


In the happy period of the golden age, 
when all the celeſtial inhabitants deſcend- 
ed to the earth, and converſed familiarly 
with mortals, among the moit cheriſhed of 
the heavenly powers were twins, the off. 
{pring of Jupiter, Love and Joy. Where 
they appeared the flowers ſprung up be- 
neath their feet, the ſun ſhone with a 
brighter radiance, and all nature ſeemed 
embelliſhed by their preſence. They were 
inſeparable companions, and their growing 
attachment was favourcd by Jupiter, who 
had dccreed that a laſting union ſhould be 
{olemn:zed hetween them fo foon as they 
were arrived at maturer years: but in the 
mean time the ſons of men deviated from 
their native innocence; vice and ruin over- 
ran the earth with giant ſtrides ; and Aſtrea, 
with her train of celeſtial viſitants, forſook 
their polluted abodes: Love alone remain. 
ed, having been ſtolen away by Hope, who 
was his nurſe, and conveyed by her to the 
foreſts of Arcadia, where he was brought Wl 
up among the ſhepherds. But Jupiter a- 
ſigned him a different partner, and com- 
manded him to eſpouſe Sorrow, the daugh- 
ter of Ate: he complied with reluctance; 
for her features were harſh and diſagree- 
able; her eyes ſunk, her forehead contraQ- 
ed into perpetual wrinkles, and her tem- 
ples were covered with a wreath of cyprels 
and wormwocd. From this union ſprung 
a virgin, in whom might be traced a ſtrong 
reſemblanc- to both her parents; but the 
ſullen and unamiable features of her mo- 
ther were ſo mixed and blended with the 

ſweetneſ⸗ 
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me; wetneſs of her father, that her counte- 
2 though mournful, was highly pleaſ- 

I 4 ne. The maids and ſhepherds of the 
Sen z nero hbouring plains gathered round, and 
mord called her Pity. A red -breaſt was obſerv- 
tis, ed to build in the cabin where ſhe was 
cNjoy, horn ; and while ſhe was yet an infant, a 
which dove purſued by a hawk flew into her 


boſom. This * h had a dejected ap- 
pearance, but ſo oft and gentle a mien, 
that ſhe was beloved to a degree of en- 
thufaſm. Her voice was low and plain- 
tive, but inexpreflibly ſweet ; and ſhe loved 
to lie for hours together on the banks of 
ſome wild and melancholy ſtream, finging 
to her lute. She taught men to weep, for 
ſhe took a ſtrange delight in tears ; and 
often, when the virgins of the hamlet were 
afſembled at their evening ſports, ſhe would 
ſteal in amongſt them, and captivate their 
hearts by her tales, full of a charming ſad- 
neſs. She wore on her head a garland 
compoſed of her father's myrtles twiſted 
with her mother's cypreſs. 

One day, as ſhe ſat muſing by the wa- 
ters of Helicon, her tears by chance fell in- 
to the fountain; and ever fince the Muſes? 
ſpring has retained a ſtrong taſte of the in- 
fuſion, Pity was commanded by Jupiter 
to follow the ſteps of her mother through 
the world, dropping balm into the wounds 
ſhe made, and binde up the hearts ſhe 
had broken. She follows with her hair 
looſe, her boſom bare and throbbing, her 
2 torn by the briars, and her feet 

leeding with the roughneſs of the path. 
The nymph is mortal, for her mother is 
ſo; and when ſhe has fulfilled her deſtined 
courſe upon the earth, they ſhall both ex- 
pire together, and Love be again united 
to Joy, his immortal and long-betrothed 


: bride. Aikin's Miiſcel. 

ho | 
he y 14. Scene between Colonel Rivers and 
ht dir Hax RX] in which the Colonel, from 
1 Principles of Honour, refuſes to give his 
* Daughter to Sir HARRY. 

h- dir Har. Colonel, your moſt obedient : 
e; I am come upon the old buſineſs; for, un- 
e leſs I am allowed to entertain hopes of 
t. Miſs Rivers, I ſhall be the molt miſerable 
. of all human beings. 

l Riv, Sir Harry, I have already told 


you by letter, and I now tell you perſonal- 
ly, J cannot liſten to your propoſals. 
Sir Har, No, Sir! 
Riv. No, Sir: I have promiſed my 
N Mr. Sidney, Do you know 
„ lr 
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Sir Har. I do: but what then? En- 

gagements of this kind, you know-—— 
iv. $0 then, you do know I have pro- 
miſed her to Mr. Sidney ? 

Sir Har, I do—But I alſo know that 
matters are not finally ſettled between Mr. 
Sidney and you; and I moreover know, 
that his fortune is by no means equal to 
mine; therefore 

Riv, Sir Harry, let me aſk you one 
queſtion before you make your conſe- 
quence. 

4 Sir Har. A thouſand, if you pleaſe, 
Ir, 

Riv. Why then, Sir, let me afk you, 
what you have ever obſerved in me, or m 
conduct, that you defire me ſo familiarly 
to break my word? I thought, Sir, you 
conſidered me as a man of honour? 

Sir Har. And ſo I do, Sir—a man of 
the niceſt honour. 

Riv. And yet, Sir, you aſk me to vio- 
late the ſanctity of my word; and tell 
me directly, that it is my intereſt to be a 
raſcal ! 

Sir Har. I really don't underſtand you, 
Colonel; I thought, when I was talking 
to you, I was talking to a man who knew 
the world ; and as you have not yet 
ſigned | 

Riv. Why, this is mending matters 
with a witneſs! And ſo you think, be- 
cauſe I am not legally bound, I am under 
no neceſſity of Keeping my word! Sir Har- 
ry, laws were never made for men of ho- 
nour: they want no bond but the rectitude 
of their own ſentiments; and laws are of 
no uſe but to bind the villains of ſociety. 

Sir Har. Well! but, my dear Colonel, 
if you have no regard for me, ſhew ſome 
little regard for your daughter. 

Riv. I ſhew the greateſt regard for my 
daughter, by giving her to a man of ho- 
nour ; and I muſt not be inſulted with any 
farther repetition of your propoſals. | 

Sir Har, Inſult you, Colonel ! Is the 
offer of my alliance an inſult ? Is my readi- 
neſs to make what ſettlements you think 
proper 

Riv. Sir Harry, I ſhould conſider the 
offer of a kingdom an inſult, if it were to 
be 1 y the violation of my word. 
Beſides, though my daughter ſhall never 
go a beggar to the arms of her huſband, I 
would rather ſee her happy than rich ; and 
if ſhe has enough to provide handſomely 
for a young family, and ſomething to ſpare 
for the exigencies of a worthy friend, I ſhall 

think 
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think her as affluent as if ſhe were miſtreſs 
of Mexico. 
Sir Har, Well, Colonel, I have done; 
but I believe 
Riv. Well, Sir Harry, and as our con- 
ference is done, we will, if you pleaſe, re- 
tire to the ladies. I ſhall be n glad 
of your acquaintance, though I cannot re- 
ceive you as a fon-in-law; for a union of 
intereſt I look upon as a union of diſho- 
nour, and conſider a marriage for money 
at beſt but a legal proſtitution. 


& 15, Or Dignity of Manners. 


There is a certain dignity of manners 
abſolutely neceſſary, to make even the moſt 
valuable character either reſpected or re- 
ſpectable. | 

Horſe - play, romping, frequent and loud 
fits of laughter, jokes, waggery, and in- 
diſcriminate familiarity, will ſink both me- 
rit and knowledge into a degree of con- 
tempt. They compoſe at moſt a merry 
fellow; and a merry fellow was never yet 
a reſpectable man. Indiſcriminate famili- 
arity either offends your ſuperiors, or elſe 
dubs you their dependent and led captain. 
It gives your inferiors juſt, but trouble- 
ſome and improper claims of equality. A 
Joker is near akin to a buffoon ; and nei- 
ther of them is the leaſt related to wit. 
Whoever is admitted or fought for, in 
company, upon any other -account than 
that of his merit and manners, 1s never 
reſpected there, but only made uſe of. We 
will have ſuch-a-one, for he ſings prettily ; 
we will invite ſuch-a-one to a ball, for he 
dances well; we will have ſuch-a-one at 
ſapper, for he is always joking and laugh- 
ing; we will aſk another, becauſe he plays 
deep at all games, or becauſe he can drink 
a great deal. Theſe are all vilifying diſ- 
tinctions, mortifying preferences, and ex- 
clude all ideas of eſteem and regard. 
Whoever ig had, (as it is called) in com- 
pany, for the ſake of any one thing ſingly, 
is fingly that thing, and will never be con- 
ſidered in any other light; conſequently 
never reſpected, let his merits be what they 


will. 


This dignity of manners, which I re- 


commend ſo much to you, is not only as 
different from pride, as true e is 
from bluſtering, or true wit from joking, 
but is abſolutely inconſiſtent with it; for 
nothing vilifies and degrades more than 
pride. The pretenſions of the proud man 
are oftener treated with ſneer and con- 
tempt, than with indignation; as we offer 
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ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſman, wh 
aſks ridiculouſly too much for his good; 
but we do not haggle with one who oll 
aſks a juſt and — price. 

Abject flattery and indiſcriminate 2 
ſentation v5 1 — as much as indiſcrini. 
nate contradiction and noiſy debate dif. 
guſt. But a modeſt aſſertion of one's o 
opinion, and a complaiſant acquieſcence n 
other people's, preſerve dignity. 

Vulgar, low exprefſions, awkward ma. 
tions and addreſs, vilify, as they imply 
either a very low turn of mind, or ly 
education, and low company, 

Frivolous curioſity about trifles, and 4 
laborious attention to little objects, which 
neither require nor deſerve a moment; 
thought, lower a man; who from thence 
is thought (and not unjuſtly) incapable of 
greater matters. Cardinal de Retz, very 
lagaciouſly, marked out Cardinal Chigi 
for a little mind, from the moment that 
he told him he had wrote three years with 
the ſame pen, and that it was an excellent 
good one ſtill. 

A certain degree of exterior ſ:riouſnch 
in looks and motions gives dignity, with. 
out excluding wit and decent cheerfulneſ;, 
which are hays ſerious themſelves. A 
conſtant ſmirk upon the face, and a whif. 
fling activity of the body, are ſtrong indi- 
cations of futility. Whoever is in a hurry, 
ſhews that the thing he is about is too big 
for him—haſte and hurry are very differ- 
ent things. 

I have only mentioned ſome of thoſe 
things which may, and do, in the opinion 
of the world, lower and fink characters, in 
other reſpects valuable enough; but I have 
taken no notice of thoſe that affect and 
ſink the moral characters: they are ſuff- 
ciently obvious. A man who has patient!y 
been kicked, may as well pretend to cou- 
rage, as a man blaſted by vices and crimes, 
to dignity of any kind. But an exterior 
decency and dignity of manners, will even 
keep ſuch a man longer from ſinking, than 
otherwiſe he would be: of ſach conſequence 
is the vc -peror, or decorum, even though 
affected and put on. Lord Cheſterficld. 


$ 16. Or Vulgarity. 
A vulgar, ordinary way of thinking, ad- 


ing, or ſpeaking, implies a low education, 
and a habit of low company. Young peo- 
ple contract it at ſchool, or among ſervants, 
with whom they are too often uſed to con- 
verſe; but, after they frequent good com- 


pany, they mult want attention and obſer2- 
(101 
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don very much, if they do not lay it quite beaſt along with it. He calls the earth 
ace; and indeed, if they 80 not, good yearth; he is obleiged, not obliged to you. 
company will be very apt to lay them aſide, He goes to wards, and not towards ſuch a 
The various kinds of vulgariſms are infi- place. He ſometimes affects hard words, 
nite; I cannot pretend to point them out by way of ornament, which he always 
to you; but I will give ſome ſamples, by mangles. A man of faſhion never has re- 
which you may guels at the reſt. courle to proverbs and vulgar aphoriſms : 
A vulgar man is jm and jealous; uſes neither favourite words nor hard 
eager and impetuous about trifles: he ſuſ- words; but takes great care to ſpeak 
pects himſelf to be ſlighted ; thinks every very correctly and grammarically, and to 
thing that is ſaid meant at him; if the pronounce properly; that is, according to 
company happens to laugh, he is perſuaded the uſage of the beſt companies. : 
they laugh at him; he grows angry and An awkward addreſs, ungraceful atti- 
teſty, ſays ſomething very impertinent, and tudes and actions, and a certain left-hand- 
draws himſelf into a ſcrape, by ſhewing edneſs (if I may uſe that word) loudly 
what he calls a proper ſpirit, and alerting proclaim low education and low company; 
himſelf, A man of taihion does not ſup- for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that a man 
poſe himſelf to be either the ſole or prin- can have frequented good company, with- 
cipal object of the e (0 looks, or out having catched ſomething, at leaſt, of 
words of the company ; and never ſuſpects their air and motions. A new-ratſed man 
that he is either lighted or laughed at, is diſtinguiſhed in a regiment by his awk- 
unleſs he is conſcious that he deſerves it. wardneſs; but he mutt be impenetrably 
And if (which very ſeldom happens) the dull, if, in a month or two's time, he can- 
company is abſurd or ill-bred enough to not perform at leaſt the common manual 
do either, he does not care two-pence, un- exerciſe, and look like a ſoldier. The 
leſs the inſult be ſo groſs and plain as to very accoutrements of a man of fachion 
require ſatisfaction of another kind. As are grievous incumbrances to a vulgar 
he is above trifles, he is never vehement man. He is at a loſs what to do with us 
and eager about them; and wherever hat, when it is not upon his head; his 
they are concerned, rather acquieſees than cane (if unfortunately he wears one) is at 
wrangles. A vulgar man's converſation perpetual war with every cup of tea or © 
always favours ſtrongly of the lowneſs of coffee he drinks; deftroys them firſt, and 
his education and company: it turns then accompanies them n their fall. 11s 
chiefly upon his domeſtic affairs, his ſer- ſword is formidable only to his own legs, 
vants, the excellent order he keeps in his which would poſſibly carry him faſt enough 
own family, and the little anecdotes of the out of the way of any ſword. bur his own. 
neighbourhood ; all which he relates with His cloaths fit him ſo ill, and conſtrain 
emphaſis, as intereſting matters.—Iſe is a him ſo much, that he ſeems rather their 
man- goſſip. prom than their proprietor. te pre- 
Vulgariſm in language is the next, and ſents himſelf in company like a criminal 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of bad com- in a court of juſtice; Eis very air condemns 
| pany, and a bad education. A man of him; and people of faſnhion will no more 
taſhion avoids nothing with more care than connect themſelves with the one, than peo- 
this. Proverbial expreſſions and trite ſay- ple of character will with the other. This 
| Ings are the flowers of the rhetoric of a repulſe drives and fins m juto low com- 
vulgar man. Would he ſay, that men dif- pany; a gulph from whence no man, after 
fer in their taſtes ; he both ſupports and a certain age, ever emerged. 
adorns that open, by the good old ſay- Lord Cheſterfield. 
ing, as he reſpectfully calls it, that“ what \ 
* is one man's meat is another man's $ 17. On Gooa-breeding. 
* poiſon,” If any body attempts being A friend of yours and mine has very 
ſmart, as he calls it, upon him; he gives juſtly defined good-breeding to be, “ the 
them 7it fer tat, aye, that he does. He reſult of much good ſenſe, ſome good- 
has always ſome favourite word for the nature, and a little ſelf-derial for the ſake 
time being; which, for the ſake of uſing of others, and with a view to obtain the 
Often, he commonly abuſes. Such as, ſame indulgence from them.” Taking 
| vaſtly angry, vaſtly kind, vaſtly handſome, this for granted (as I think it cannot be 
and vaſtly ugly. Even his pronunciation diſputed) it is aſtoniſhing to me, that any 
5 of proper words carries the mark of the body, who has good ſenſe and good-na- 
i tures 
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ture, can eſſentially fail in good- breeding. 
As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary 
according to perſons, places, and circum- 
ſtances; and are only to be acquired by 
obſervation and experience; but the ſub- 
ſtance of it is every where and eternally 
the ſame. Good manners are, to parti- 
cular ſocieties, what good morals are to 
ſociety in general, their cement and their 
ſecurity. - And as laws are enacted to en- 
force good morals, or at leaſt to prevent 
the ill effects of bad ones; ſo there are 
certain rules of civility, univerſally im- 
plied and received, to enforce good man- 
ners, and puniſh bad ones. And, indeed, 
there ſeems to me to be leſs difference both 
between the crimes and puniſhments, than 
at firſt one would imagine. The immoral 
man, who invades another's property, 1s 
juſtly hanged for it ; and the ill-bred man, 
who, by his ill-manners, invades and diſ- 
turbs the quiet and comforts of private 
life, is by common conſent as juſtly baniſh- 
ed ſociety. Mutual complaitances, atten- 
tions, and ſacrifices of little convenien- 
cies, are as natural an implied compact 
between civilized people, as protection and 
obedience are between kings and ſubjects; 
whoever, in either caſe, violates that com- 
=o. juſtly forfeits all advantages ariſing 
rom it. For my own part, I really think, 
that, next to the conſciouſneſs of doing a 
action, that of doing a civil one is 
e moſt pleaſing : and the epithet which 
T ſhould covet the moſt, next to that of 
Ariſtides, would be that of well-bred. 
Thus much for good-breeding in general ; 
I will now conſider ſome of the various 
modes and degrees of it. | 
Very few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in 
the reſpect which they ſhould ſhew to thoſe 
whom they acknowledge to be infinitely 
their ſuperiors; ſuch as crowned heads, 
princes, and public perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
and eminent poſts. It is the manner of 
ſhewing that. reſpe& which is different. 
The man of faſhion, and of the world, ex- 
preſſes it in its fulleſt extent; but naturally, 
eaſily, and without concern: whereas a 
man, whw is not uſed to keep good com- 
pany, expreſſes it awkwardly ; one fees 
that he is not uſed to it, and that it colts 
him a great deal: but I never ſaw the 
worſt-bred man living guilty of lolling, 
| whiſtling, ſcratching his head, and ſuch- 
like indecencies, in companies that he re- 
ipected. In ſuch companies, therefore, 
the only point to be attended to is, to 
ſkew that reſpe& which every body means 
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and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree 


to ſhew, in an eaſy, unembarraſſed, ,, 
raceful manner. This is what Obſery; 
tion and 2 mult teach you. 
In mixed companies, whoever is admit 
ted to make part of them, is, for the ü 
at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upon a footing 
equality with the reſt ; and, conſequent 
as there 15 no one . object of an 
and reſpect, peop e are apt to take , 
greater latitude in their behaviour, ay 
to be leſs upon their guard; and ſo they 
may, provided it be within certain bound; 
which are upon no occaſion to be tra. 
greſſed. But, upon theſe occaſions, though 
no one is entitled to diſtinguiſhed marks g 
reſpect, every one claims, and very july 
every mark of civility and good-breeding, 
Eaſe is allowed, but careleſſneſs and neg. 
ligence are ſtrictly forbidden. If a ma 
accoſts you, and talks to you ever ſo dull 
or frivolouſly ; it is worſe than rudenek, 
it is brutality, to ſhew him, by a manife} 
inattention to what he ſays, that you think 
him a fool or a blockhead, and not worth 
hearing. It is much more ſo with regard 
to women; who, of whatever rank tler 
are, are entitled, in conſideration of their 
ſex, not only to an attentive, but an offici. 
ous good-breeding from men. Their lit. 
tle wants, likings, diſlikes, preferences, 
antipathies, and tancies, mult be officioully 
attended to, and, if poſſible, gueſſed at 
and anticipated, by a well-bred man. You 
muſt never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe conve- 
niencies and gratifications which are of 
common right; ſuch as the beſt places, the 
beſt diſhes, &c. but on the contrary, al- 
ways decline them yourſelf, and offer 
them to others; who, in their turns, will 
offer them to you: ſo that, upon the 
whole, you will, in your turn, enjoy your 
ſhare of the common right. It would be 
endleſs for me to enumerate all the parti- 
cular initances in which a well-bred man 
ſhews his good-breeding in good com- 
pany ; and it would be injurious to you 
to ſuppoſe that your own good ſenſe will 
not point them out to you; and then your 
own good-nature will recommend, and 
your telf-intereſt enforce the practice. 
There is a third ſort of 'good-breeding. 
in which people are the moſt apt to fail 
from a very miſtaken notion that they 
cannot fail at all. I mean, with regard to 
one's moſt familiar friends and acquant- 
ances, or thoſe who really are our interiors; 


of eaſe is not only allowed, but proper, and 


contributes much to the camforts of a p!1- 
vate; 


Inte, ſocial life. But eaſe and freedom 
have their bounds, which muſt by no means 
be violated. A certain degree of neg- 
ligence and careleſſneſs becomes injuri- 
das and inſulting, from the real or ſup- 
oled inferiority of the perſons; and that 
delightful liberty of converſation among 
a few friends, is ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty 
often has been, by being carried to licen- 
rouſneſs, But example explains oe 
beſt. and I will put a pretty ſtrong caſe: 
—Suppoſe you and me alone together; 
believe you will allow that I have as 
good a right to unlimited freedom in your 
company, as either you or I can poſſibly 
have in any other; and I am apt to be- 
lieve too, that you would indulge me in 
that freedom, as far as any body would. 
But, notwithſtanding this, do you imagine 
that I ſhould think there was no bounds 
to that freedom? I aſſure you, I ſhould 
not think ſo; and I take myſelf to be as 
much tied down by a certain degree of 
geod manners to you, as by other degrees 
of them to other people. The moſt fa- 
miliar and intimate habitudes, connec- 
tions, and friendſhips, require a degree of 
good-breeding, both to preſerve and ce. 
ment them. The beſt of us have our bad 
ſides; and it is as imprudent as it is ill- 
bred, to exhibit them. I ſhall not uſe 
ceremony with you; it would be miſ- 
placed between us: but I ſhall certainly 
obſerve that degree of good-breeding with 
you, which is, in the firſt place, decent, 
and which, I am ſure, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to make us like one another's com- 
pany long, Lord Chefterfield. 


F 18. A Dialogue betwixt Mercury, 
an Enzlith Duelliſt, and a Nerth- Ameri- 


can Savage. 


Duellit, Mercury, Charon's boat is on 
the other ſide of the water; allow me, 
before it returns, to have ſome converſa- 
tion with the North- American Savage, 
whom you brought hither at the ſame 
time as you cone me to the ſhades. 
I never ſaw one of that ſpecies before, 
and am curious to know what the animal 
1s. He looks very grim.— Pray, Sir, what 
1s your name? I underſtand you ſpeak 
Engliſh, 

Savage, Yes, I learned it in my child- 
hood, having been bred up for ſome years 
in the town of New-York : but before 1 
Was a man I returned to my countrymen, 
the valiant Mohawks; and being clcated 
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by one of yours in the ſale of ſome rum, 
I never cared to have any thing to do 
with them afterwards. Yet I took up the 
hatchet for them with the reſt of my tribe 
in the war againſt France, and was killed 
while I was out upon a ſcalping party. 
But I died very well ſatisfied : for my 
friends were victorious, and before I was 
ſhot I had ſcalped ſeven men and five 
women and children. In a former war I 
had done ſtill greater exploits. My name 
is The Bloody Bear : it was given me to 
expreſs my fierceneſs and valour. 

Due!!;7. Bloody Bear, I reſpe& you, 
and am much your humble ſervant. My 
name is Tom Puſhwell, very well known 
at Arthur's. I am a gentleman by my 
birth, and by profeſſion a gameſter, and 
man of honour. I have killed men in 
fair fighting, in honourable fingle combat, 
but do not underſtand cutting the throats 
of women and children. N 

Savage. Sir, that is our way of making 
war. Every nation has its own cuſtoms. 
But by the ee of your countenance, 
and that hole in your breaſt, I preſume 
you were killed, as I was myſelf, in ſome 
ſcalping party. How happened it that 
your enemy did not take off your ſcalp ? 

Duelliſt. Sir, I was killed in a duel. 
A friend of mine had lent me ſome mo- 
ney ; after two or three years, being in 
great: want himſelf, he aſked me to pay 
him; IJ thought his demand an affront to 
my honour, and ſent him a challenge. 
We met in Hyde-Park: the fellow could 
not fence: I was the adroiteſt ſwordſman 
in England. I] gave him three or four 
wounds; but at laſt he ran upon me with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that he put me out of 
my play, and I could not prevent him 
from whipping me through the lungs. I 
died the next day, as a man of honour 
ſhould, without any ſniveling ſigns of re- 

entance : and he will follow me ſoon, for 
\th ſurgeon has declared his wounds to be 
mortal. It is ſaid that his wife is dead of 
her fright, and that his family of ſeven 
children will be undone by his death. So 
I am well revenged; and that 15 a com- 
fort. For my part, I had no wife.—I 
always hated marriage : my whore will 
take good care of herſelf, and my chil- 
dren are provided for at the Foundling 
Hoſpital. 

Savage. Mercury, I won't go in a boat 
with that fellow. He has murdered his 
countryman ; he has murdered his friend: 
[ f2y, 1 won't go in a boat with that fellow. 
I will 
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I will ſwim over the river: I can ſwim like 
a duck. 

Mercury. Swim over the Styx! it muſt 
not be done; it is againſt the laws of Plu- 
to's empire. You muſt go in the boat, and 
be quiet. 

Savage. Do not tell me of laws: I am 
a Savage: I value no laws. Talk of laws 
to the Engliſhman: there are laws in his 
country, and yet you ſce he did not regard 
them. For they could never allow him to 
Kill his fellow - ſubject in time of peace, be- 
cauſe he aſked him to pay a debt. I know 
that the Engliſh are a barbarous nation; 
but they eannot be ſo brutal as to make 
fuch things lawful. 

Mercury. You reaſon well againſt him, 
But how comes it that you are ſo offended 
with murder: you, who have maſlacred 
women in their ſleep; and children in their 
cradles? | 

Savage. I killed none but my enemies: 
I never killed my own countrymen : I never 
killed my friend. Here, take my blanket, 
and let it come over in the boat; but ſee 
that the murderer does not ſit upon it, or 
touch it; if he does I will burn it in the 
fire I ſee yonder. Farewell. I am reſolv- 
ed to ſwim over the water. 

Mercury. By this touch of my wand I 
take all thy ſtrength from thee. —Swim 
now if thou canſt. 

Sawage. This is a very potent enchan- 
ter. Reſtore me my ftrength, and I will 
obey thee. 

Mercury. I reſtore it; but be orderly, 
and do as I bid you; otherwiſe worſe will 
befal you. 

Duellit, Mercury, leave him to me. I 
will tutor him for you. Sirrah, Savage, 
doſt thou pretend to be aſhamed of my 
company? Doſt thou know that I have 
kept the beſt company in England? 

Savage. I know thou art a ſcoundrel. 
-— Not pay thy debts | kill thy friend, who 
lent thee money, for aſking thee for it ! 
Get out of my fight. I will drive thee into 
Styx. 

Mercury. Stop I command thee. No 
violence.— Talk to him calmly. _ 
Savage. I muſt obey thee.— Well, Sir, 

let me know what merit you had to intro- 
duce you into good company? What could 
you do? | 

Duelliſt. Sir, I gamed, as I told you. — 
Befides, I kept a good table.—I eat as well 
as any man in England or France. 
Savage. Eat! Did you ever eat the 
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chine of a Frenchman, or his leg, or k 
ſhoulder ? there is fine eating! I have 
twenty. — My table was always well ford 
My wife was the beſt cook for dreſling q 
mays fleſh ca? oy North America, J 
not pretend to compare | 
with * n 

Duelliſt. I danced very finely, 

Savage. I will dance with thee for il 
ears. 1 can dance all day long. I cn 
dance the war-dance with more ſpirit a 
vigour than any man of my nation: [et u 
ſee thee begin it. How thou ſtandeſt like 
a poſt ! Has Mercury ſtruck thee with jj 
enfeebling rod? or art thou aſhamed to lx 
us fee how awkward thou art ? If he wou! 
permit me, I would teach thee to dance n 
a way that thou haſt not yet learnt. I wou 
make thee caper and leap like a buck. By 
what elſe canſt thou do, thou bragging 
raſcal ? 

Dacllif. Oh, heavens! muſt I beg 
this? what can I do with this fellow? | 
have neither ſword nor piitol ; and his ſhade 
ſeems to be twice as ſtrong as mine. 
Mercury. You muſt anſwer his quel. 
tions. It was your own defire to have: 
converſation with him, He is not well. 
bred; but he will tell you ſome truth; 
which you muſt hear in this place. It would 
have been well for you if you had heard 
them above. He aſked you what you could 
do beſides eating and dancing. 

Duelliſt. I ſung very agreeably. 

Savage, Let me hear you fing your 
death- ſong, or the war- hoop. I challenge 
you to ſing.— The fellow is mute. —Mer- 
cury, this is a liar, —He tells us nothing 
but hes. Let me pull out his tongue. 

Duelliſt. The lie given me !—and, alas! 
I dare not reſent it. Oh, what a diſgrace 
to the family of the Puſhwells ! this indeed 
is damnation, 

Mercury. Here, Charon, take theſe two 
ſavages to your care. Hoy far the barba- 
riſm of the Mohawk will excuſe his horrid 
acts, I leave Minos to judge ; but the Eng- 


liſnman, what excuſe can he plead ? The 


cuſtom of duelling? A bad excuſe at the 
beſt ! but in his caſe cannot avail. 'The 
ſpirit that made him draw his ſword in this 
combat againſt his friend is not that of lo- 
nour ; it is the ſpirit of the furies, of Alec 
herſelf, To her he muſt go, for ſhe hatl 
long dwelt in his mercileſs boſom. 
Savage. If he is to be puniſhed, tum 
him over to me. I underſtand the art 0! 


tormenting. Sirrah, I begin with this kick 
en 


on your breech. Get you into the boat, 
or Il give you another. I am impatient 
to have you condemned. 

Daellijt, Oh, my honour, my honour, 
10 what infamy art thou fallen! 
ves Dialogues of the Dead. 

$ 19. Bayes's Rules for Compoſition. 

S$nith, How, Sir, helps for wit! 

Bayes. Ay, Sir, that's my poſition : and 
do here aver, that no man the ſun e'er 
ſhone upon, has parts ſufficient to furniſh 
out a ſtage, except it were by the help of 
theſe my rules. | 

Smith, What are thoſe rules, I pray? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, my firſt rule is the 
rule of tranſverſion, or regula duplex, chang- 
ing verſe into proſe, and proſe into verſe, 
alternately, as you pleaſe. 

Smith. Well, but how is this done by 
rule, Sir? ; 

Bayes. Why thus, Sir ; nothing ſo eaſy, 
when underſtood. I take a book in my 
hand, either at home or elſewhere (for 
that's all one); if there be any wit in't 
(as there is no book but has ſome) I tranſ- 
verſe it; that is, if it be proſe, put it into 
verſe (but that takes up ſome time); and 
if it be verſe, put it into proſe, 

Smith, Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that put- 
ting verſe into proſe, ſhould be called 
tranſproſing. C 
Bayes. By my troth, Sir, it is a very 
good notion, and hereafter it ſhall be ſo. 
Smith, Well, Sir, and what d'ye do 
with it then ? 
Bayes. Make it my own: *tis ſo chang- 
ed, that no man can know it. My next 
rule is the rule of concord, by way of 
table-book. Pray obſerve. 
Smith, I hear you, Sir: go on. 
Bayes. As thus: I come into a coffee- 
houſe, or ſome other place where witty 
men refort ; I make as if I minded no- 
| thing (do ye mark ?) but as ſoon as any 
one ſpeaks—pop, I ſlap it down, and make 
that too my own, 
Snitb. But, Mr. Bayes, are you not 
ſometimes in danger of their making you 
| Teſtore by force, what you have gotten 
thus by art? 
Bayes. No, Sir, the world's unmindful ; 
never take notice of theſe things. 
Smith, But pray, Mr. Bayes, among 
all your other rules, have you no one rule 
for invention ? 
Bayes, Yes, Sir, that's my third rule ; 
that I have here in my pocket. | 
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Smith. What rule can that be, I won; 


der! 

Bayes. Why, Sir, when I have any thing 
to invent, I never trouble my about 
it, as other men do, but preſently turn over 
my book of Drama common-places, and 
there I have, at one view, all that Perſius, 
Montaigne, Seneca's tragedies, Horace, 
Juvenal, Claudian, Pliny, Plutarch's Lives, 
and the reſt, have ever thought upon this 
ſubject; and ſo, in a trice, by leaving out a 
few words, or putting in others of my own 
—the buſineſs is done. 

Smith. Indeed, Mr. Bayes, this is as 
ſure and compendious a way of wit as ever 
I heard of. 

Bayes. Sir, if you make the leaſt ſcru- 
— of the efficacy of theſe my rules, do 

ut come to the play-houſe, and you ſhall 
judge of them by the effects. - But now, 


pray, Sir, may I aſk how do you do when 


you write ? | 

Smith. Faith, Sir, for the moſt part, I 
am in pretty good health. 

Bayes. Ay, but 1 mean, what do you 
do when you write ? | 

Smith, I take pen, ink, and paper, and 
fit down. 

Bayes, Now I write ſtanding; that's 
one thing: and then another thing 1s— 
with what do you prepare yourſelf ? 

Smith, Prepare myſeif ! What the de- 
vil does the fool mean? 

Baye. Why I'll tell you now what I 
do: If I am to write familiar things, as 
ſonnets to Armida, and the like, I make 
ule of ſtew'd prunes only; but when I have 
a grand deſign in hand, I ever take phy- 
fic, and let blood: for when you would 
have pure ſwiftneſs of thought, and fiery 
flights of fancy, you muſt have a care of 
the penſive part. In fine, you muſt purge 
the belly. 

Smith, By my troth, Sir, this is a moſt 
admirable receipt for writing. 

' Bayes. Aye, tis my ſecret; and, in 
good earneſt, I think one of the beſt I 
have. 

Smith. In good faith, Sir, and that ma 
very well be. 

Bayes, May be, Sir! I'm ſure on't. 
Experto crede Roberto. But I muſt give you 
this caution by the way—be ſure you never 
take ſnuff when you write. 

Smith. Why fo, Sir? 

Bayes. Why, it ſpoiled me once one 
of the ſparkiſheſt plays in all England. 
But a friend of mine, at Greſham- college, 

has 


* 


— 
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has promiſed to help me to ſome ſpirit of 
brains —and that ſhall do my buſineſs. 


$ 20. The Art of Pleaſing. 


The deſire of being pleaſed is univerſal : 
the deſire of pleaſing ſhould be ſo too. It 
is included in that great and fundamental 
principle of morality, of doing to others 
what one wiſhes they ſhould do to us. 
There are indeed ſome moral duties of a 
much higher nature, but none of a more 
amiable ; and I do not heſitate to place it 
at the head of the minor virtues. 

The manner of conferring favours or 
benefits is, as to pleaſing, almoſt as im- 
portant as the matter itſelf. Take care, 
then, never to throw away the obligations, 
which perhaps you may have it in your 

er to confer upon others, by an air of 
inſolent protection, or by a cold and com- 
fortleſs manner, which ſtifles them in their 
birth. Humanity inclines, religion re- 
ures, and our moral duties oblige us, as 
ar as we are able, to relieve the Jiftrefles 
and miſeries of our fellow-creatures : but 
this is not all ; for a true heart-felt bene- 
volence and tenderneſs wilt prompt us to 
contribute what we can to their eaſe, their 
amuſement, and their pleaſure, as far as 
innocently we may. Let us then not only 
ſcatter benefits, but even ſtrew flowers for 
our fellow-travellers, in the rugged ways 
of this wretched world. g 

There are ſome, and but too many in 
this country particularly, who, without the 
leaſt viſible taint of ill- nature or malevo- 
lence, ſeem to be totally indifferent, and 
do not ſnew the leaſt deſire to pleaſe; as, 
on the other hand, they never deſignedly 
offend. Whether this proceeds from a la- 
zy, negligent, and liſtleſs diſpoſition, from 


a gloomy and melancholic nature, from ill 


health, low ſpirits, or from a ſecret and 
ſullen pride, ariſing from the conſciouſneſs 
of their boaſted liberty and independency, 
is hard to determine, conſidering the va- 
rious movements of the human heart, and 
the wonderful errors of the human head. 
But, be the cauſe what it will, that neutra- 
lity, which is the effect of it, makes theſe 
people, as neutralities do, deſpicable, and 
mere blanks in ſociety. They would ſurely 
be rouſed from their indifference, if they 
would ſeriouſly conſider the infinite utility 
of pleaſing. | 

'The perſon who manifeſts a conſtant de- 
fire to pleaſe, places his, perhaps, ſmall 
ſtock of merit at great intereſt, What vaſt 
returns, then, mult real merit, when thus 
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. good-natured ploughman or fox-hunter, 


adorned, neceſſarily bring in! A 
uſurer would with re place hu e 
ſhilling at ſuch intereſt, and upon ſo ſoli 
a ſecurity. 

The man who is amiable, will make g. 
moſt as many friends as he does acquain. 
ances. I mean in the current acceptatic 
of the word, but not ſuch ſentimenty 
friends, as Pylades or Oreſtes, Nyſus and 
Euryalus, &c. but he will make people i 
[mp wiſh him well, and inclined to ſerys 

m in any thing not inconſiſtent with their 
own intereſt. 

Civility is the eſſential article toward; 
pleaſing, and is the reſult of good-natye 
and of good ſenſe; but good-brecding i 
the decoration, the luſtre of civility, and 
only to be acquired by a minute attention 
to, and experience of, good company, A 


may be intentionally as civil as the politet 
courtier ; but their manner often degrades 
and vilthes the matter; whereas, in good- 
breeding, the manner always adorns and 
dignifies the matter to ſuch a degree, that 
J have often known it give currency ty 
baſe coin. 

Civility is often attended by a ceremo. 
niouſneſs, which good-breeding correct, 
but will not quite aboliſh. A certain de- 
gree of ceremony 1s a neceſſary out-work 
of manners, as well as of religion : it keeps 
the forward and petulant at a proper diſ. 
tance, and is a very ſmall reſtraint to the 
ſenſible, and to the well-bred part of the 
world. Chefterfeld, 


$ 21. A Dialogue betaveen PLINY the Elder 
and PLINY the Younger. 


Pliny the Elder. 'The account that you 
give me, nephew, of your behaviour amid 
the terrors and perils that accompanied the 
firſt eruption of Veſuvius, does not pleale 
me much. There was more of vanity in 
it than true magnanimity. Nothing is great 
that is unnatural and affected. When the 
earth ſhook beneath you, when the heavens 
were obſcured with ſulphureous clouds, full 
of aſhes and cinders thrown up from the 
bowels of the new-formed volcano, when 
all nature ſeemed on the brink of deſtruc- 
tion, to be reading Livy, and making ex- 
tracts, as if all had been ſafe and quiet 
about you, was an abſurd affectation.— Io 
meet danger with courage is the part ofa 
man, but to be inſenſible of it, is brutal ſtu- 
pidity ; and to pretend inſenſibility where 
it cannot exiſt, is ridiculous falſeneſs. When 
you aiterwards refuſed to leave your ag 
mothel, 


mother, and ſave yourſelf without her by 
t;oht, you indeed acted nobly. It was 
15 becoming a Roman to keep up her {pi- 
+ amidſt all the horrors of that dreadful 
ſcene, by ſhewing yourſelf undiſmayed and 
courageous. But the merit and glory of 
this part of your conduct is ſunk by the 
other, which gives an air of oſtentation and 
yanity to the whole. t 
Pliny the Younger. That vulgar minds 
ſhould ſuppoſe my attention to my ſtudies 
in ſuch a conjuncture unnatural and affect- 
ed, I ſhould not much wonder : but that you 
would blame it as ſuch, I did not expect; 
you, who approached ſtill nearer than I to 
the fiery ſtorm, and died by the ſuffocating 
heat of the vapour. | 

Pliny the Elder. I died, as a good and 
brave man ought to die, in doing my du- 
ty. Let me recall to your memory all the 
particulars, and then you ſhall judge your- 
ſelf on the difference of your conduct and 
mine. I was the præfect of the Roman 
fleet, which then lay at Miſenum. Upon 
the firſt account I received of the very 
unaſual cloud that appeared in the air, I 
ordered a veſſel to carry me out to ſome 
diſtanee from the ſhore, that I might the 
better obſerve the phenomenon, and try to 
diſcover its nature and cauſe. This 1 did 
as a philoſopher, and it was a curioſity pro- 
per and natural to a ſearching, inquiſitive 
| mind. I offered to take you with me, and 
ſirely you ſhould have deſired to go; for 
Livy . have been read at any other 
time, and ſuch ſpectacles are not frequent: 
but you remained fixed and chained down 
to your book with a pedantic attachment. 
When I came out from my houſe, I found 
all the people forſaking their dwellings, 
züd flying to the ſea, as the ſafeſt retreat. 
To aſſiſt them, and all others who dwelt on 
tie coaſt, I immediately ordered the fleet 
to put out, and failed with it round the 
waole bay of Naples, ſteering particularly 
to taoſe parts of the ſhore where the dan- 
ger was greateſt, and from whence the in- 
habitants were endeavouring to eſcape with 
the moſt trepidation. Thus I ſpent the 
waole day, and preſerved by my care ſome 
tnouſands of lives; noting, at the {ame 
ume, with a ſteady compoſure and freedom 
of mind, the ſeveral forms and phenomena 
ef the eruption. Towards night, as we 
approached to the foot of Veſuvius, all the 
* were covered with aſhes and em- 

ers, which grew hotter and hotter ; then 
owers of pumice- ſtones, and burnt and 
roxen pyrites, began to fall on our heads: 
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and we were ſtopped by the obſtacles which 
the ruins of the mountain had ſuddenly 
formed by falling into the ſea, and almoſt 
filling it up on that part of the coaſt. I 
then commanded my pilot to ſteer to the 
villa of my friend Pom ponianus, which you 
know was ſituated in the inmoſt receſs of 
the bay. The wind was very favourable 
to carry me thither, but would not allow 
him to put off from the ſhore, as he withed 
to have done. We were therefore con- 
ſtrained to paſs the night in his houſe. 
They watched, and I ſlept, until the heaps 
of pumicesſtones, which fell from the clouds, 
that had now been impelled to that fide of 
the bay, roſe ſo high in the area of the 
apartment I lay in, that I could not have 
got out had 1 ſtaid any longer; and the 
earthquakes were fo violent, as to threaten 
every moment the fall of the houſe ; we 
therefore thought it more ſafe to go into 
the open air, guarding our heads as well 
as we could with pillows tied upon them. 
'The wind continuing adverſe, and the ſea 
very rough, we remained on the ſhore, un- 
til a ſalphureous and fiery vapour oppreſſ- 
ed my weak lungs, and ended my life.— 
In all this I hope that 1 afted as the duty 
of my ſtation required, and with true mag- 
nanimity. But on this occaſion, and in 
many other parts of your life, I muſt ſay, 
my dear nephew, that there was a vanity 
mixed with your virtue, which hurt and 
diſgraced it. Without that, you would have 
been one of the worthieft men that Rome 
has produced: for none ever excelic you 
in the integrity of your heart and great- 
neſs of your ſentiments. Why would you 
loſe the ſubſtance of glory by ſeeking the 
ſhadow ? Your eloquence had the fame 
fault as your manners: it was too affected. 
You profeſſed to make Cicero your guide 
and your pattern: but when one reads his 
panegyric upon Jultus Czſar; in his oration 
for Marcellus, and yours upon Trajan; 
the fri ſeems the language of nature and 
truth, raiſed and dignited with all the ma. 
jeſty of the moſt ſublime eloquence ; tile 
latter appears the ſludied harangue of a 
florid rhetorician, more deſirous to ſhine 
and ſet off his own wit, than to extol che 
great man he was praliing. | 
Pliny tne Tounger. I have too high a 
reſpect for you, uncle, to queſtion your 
judgment either of my life or my writings; 
they might both have been better, if I had 
not been too ſolicitous to render them per- 
fet. But it is not for me to ſay much on 
that ſubject: permit me theretore to re: 
© turn 
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turn to the ſubje& on which we began our 
converſation, What a direful calamity 
was the eruption of Veſuvius, which you 
have now been deſcribing ! Do not you 
remember the beauty of that charming 
coaſt, and of the mountain itfelf, before it 
was broken and torn with the violence of 
thoſe ſudden fires that forced their way 
through it, and carried deſolation and ruin 
over all the neighbouring country? The 
foot of it was covered with corn- fields and 
rich meadows, interſperſed with fine villas 
and magnificent towns ; the ſides of it were 
cloathed with the beſt vines in Italy, pro- 
ducing the richeſt and nobleſt wines. How 
quick, how unexpected, how dreadful the 


change! all was at once overwhelmed with 


aſhes, and cmders, and fiery torrents, pre- 
ſenting to the eye the moſt diſmal ſcene of 
horror and deſtruction ! 

Pliny the Elder. You paint it very tru- 
Ily.—But bas it never occurred to your 
mind that this change is an emblem of 
that which muſt happen to every rich, 
luxurious ſtate ? While the inhabitants of 
it are ſunk in voluptuouſneſs, while all is 
fmiling around them, and they think thar 
no evil, no danger 1s nigh, the ſeeds of 
deſtruction are fermenting within ; and, 
breaking out on a ſudden, lay waſte all 
their opulence, all their delights ; till they 
are left a fad monument of divine wrath, 
and of the fatal effects of internal corrup- 
tion. Dialogues of the Dead. 


$ 22.  Humoreas Scene at an Inn between 
. BoniFACE and AIMWELL, 


Bon. This way, this way, Sir. 

Aim. You're my landlord, I ſuppoſe ? 

Bon. Yes, Sir, I'm old Will Boniface ; 
pretty well known upon this road, as the 
ſaying is. 8 

Aim. O, Mr. Boniface, your ſervant. 

Bon. O, Sir—What will your honour 


Pleaſe to drink, as the ſaying 1s ? 


Aim. I have heard your town of Litch- 
field much famed for ale; I think I'll taſte 
chat. | 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten 
tun of the beſt ale in Staffordſhire : *tis 
ſmooth as oil, ſweet as milk, clear as am- 
ber, and ſtrong as brandy; and will be juſt 
fourteen years old the fifth day of next 


March, old ſtyle. | 


Aim. You're very exact, I find, in the 
age of your ale. 

Bon. As punctual, Sir, as I am in the 
age of my children: I'll ſhew you ſuch 
i - Here, Tapſter, broach number 1706, 


and, I believe, have not conſumed eight. 


as the ſaying is.—Sir, you ſhall taſte 
anno domini.— have lived in Litchga 
man and boy, above eight- and- fifty year, 
and ſifty ounces of meat. 
Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one m; 

guefs by your bulk. 

Bon. Not in my life, Sir; I haye fot 
purely upon ale: I have eat my ale, dra 
my ale, and I always ſleep upon my ale, 


Enter Tapſter with a T ankard, 


Now, Sir, you ſhall ſee—Your worſhip'y 
health: [Drinks] —Ha! delicious, delici. 
ous Fancy it Burgundy, only fancy it 
and *tis worth ten ſhilhings a quart, 

Aim, LDrinks] "Tis confounded Rrons, 

Bon. Strong | it muſt be fo, or hoy 
would we be ſtrong that drink it ? 

Aim. And have you lived fo long upon 
this ale, landlord ? 

Ben. FEight-and-fifty years, upon my 
credit, Sir: but it killd my wife, poor vo- 
man! as the ſaying is. 

Aim. How came that to paſs? 

Bon. I don't know how, Sir—ſhe would 
not let the ale take its natural courſe, Sir: 
ſhe was for qualifying it every now and 
then with a dram, as the ſaying is; and an 
honeſt gentleman that came this way from 
Ireland, made her a preſent of a dozen 
bottles of uſquebaugh—but the poor wo- 
man was never well after—-but, however, | 
was obliged to the gentleman, you know, 

Aim. Why, was it the uſquebaugh that 
killed her. 

Ben. My lady Bountiful ſaid ſo—She, 
good lady, did what could be done: ſhe 
cured her of three ty mpanies: but the fourth 
catried her off: but ſhe's happy, and I'm 
contented, as the ſaying 1s. 

Aim, Who's that lady Bountiful you 
mentioned. ? | 

Ben. Ods my life, Sir, we'll drink her 
health: [Drinks.J= My lady Bountiful 15 
one of the beſt of women. Her laſt hut- 
band, Sir Charles Bountiful, left her worth 
a thouſand pounds a year; and, I believe, 
ſhe lays out one-half on't in charitable ules 
for the good of her neighbours. 

Aim. Has the lady any children? 

Bon. Yes, Sir, ſhe has a daughter by 
Sir Charles; the fineſt woman in all our 
county, and the greateſt fortune, She has 
a ſon too, by her firſt huſband, *ſquire Sul- 
len, who married a fine lady from London 
t'other day: if you pleaſe, Sir, we'll drink 
his health. [ Drinks. ] 

Aim. What ſort of a man is he? _ 

Bon. Why, Sir, the man's well enough; 
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ahr little, thinks leſs, and does nothing at 
all, faith: but he's a man of great eſtate, 
and values nobody. 

Ain. A ſportſman, I ſuppoſe ? 

Pon. Yes, he's a man of pleaſure ; he 
plays at whiſt, and ſmokes his pipe eight- 
and-forty hours together ſometimes. _ 

lim. A fine ſportſman, truly! — and 
married, you ſay ? h . 

Bm. Ay; and to a curious woman, Sir. 
But he's my landlord, and ſo a man, you 
know, would not——=Sir, my humble ſer- 
vice to you. [ Drin bs. Tho' I value not 
a farthing what he can do to me: I pay 
him his rent at quarter-day; I have a 

running trade; I have but one 
daughter, and I can give her but no 
matter for that. 

Aim. You're very happy, Mr. Boni- 
face: pray, what other company have you 
in town ? 

Bon. A power of fine ladies; and then 
we have the French officers. 

Aim. O, that's right, you have a good 
many of thoſe gentlemen: pray, how do 
you like their company ? 

Ben. So well, as the ſaying 1s, that I 
could with we had as many more of 'em. 
They're full of money, and pay double for 
every thing they have. They know, Sir, 
that we paid good round taxes for the 
taking of em; and ſo they are willing to 
teimburſe us a little: one of 'em 3 
in my houſe. [Bell rings. ]—I beg your 
worſhip's pardon—I'Il wait on you in half 
a minute, | 


y 23. Endeavour to pleaſe, and you can 
ſcarcely fail to pleaſe. 


The means of pleaſing vary accordin 
to time, place, and perſon ; but the pores, 
rule 15 the trite one. Endeavour to pleaſe, 
and you will infallibly pleaſe to a certain 
a conſtantly ſhew a deſire to pleaſe, 
and you will engage people's ſelf-love in 
your intereſt; a moſt powerful advocate, 
ſis, as indeed almoſt every thing elſe, de- 
pends on attention. 

Be therefore attentive to the moſt tri- 
fling thing that paſſes where you are; have, 
* the vulgar phraſe is, your eyes and your 
ears always about you. It is a very fool- 

„though a very common ſaying, © I re- 


| ally did not mind it,“ or, « I was think- 


ing of quite another thing at that time.“ 
e Proper anſwer to ſuch ingenious ex- 
cuſes, and which admits of no reply, is, 
did you not mind it? you was pre- 
ent when it was ſaid or dane. Oh! but 
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you may ſay, you was thinking of quite an- 
other thing: if ſo, why was you not in 
quite another place proper for that impor- 
tant other thing, which you ſay you was 
thinking of? But you will ſay perhaps, 
that the company was ſo ſilly, that it did 
not deſerve your attention: that, I am ſure, 
is the ſaying of a ſilly man; for a man of 
ſenſe knows that there is no company ſo 
filly, that ſome uſe may not be made of it 
by attention, 

Let your addreſs, when vou firſt come 
into company, be modeſt, but without the 
leaſt baſhfulneſs or ſheepiſhneſs; Ready, 
without impudence; and uncmbarraſſed, 
as if you were in your own, room. This is 
a difficult point to hit, and therefore de- 
ſerves great attention; nothing but a long 
uſage in the world, and in the beſt company, 
can poſſibly give it. 

A young man, without knowledge of the 
world, when he firſt goes into a faſhionable 
company, where molt are his ſuperiors, is 
commonly either annihilated by baſhful- 
neſs, or, if he rouſes and laſhes himſelf up 
to what he only thinks a modeſt aſſurance, 
he runs into jmpudence and abſurdity, and 
conſequently offends inſtead of pleafing. 
Have always, as much as you can, that 
gentleneſs of manner, which never fails to 
make favourable impreſſions, provided it be 
equally free from an inſipid imile, or a pert 
ſmirk. 

Carefully avoid an argumentative and 
diſputative turn, which too many people 
have, and ſome even value themſelves up- 
on, in company; and, when your opinion 
differs from others, maintain it only with 
modeſty, calmneſs, and gentleneſs ;, but ne- 
ver be eager, loud, or clamorous ; and, 
when you find your antagoniſt beginning 
to grow warm, put an end to the diſpute by 
ſome genteel ſtroke of humour. For, take 
it for granted, if the two beſt friends in the 
world diſpute with eagerneſs upon the moſt 
trifling ſubje& imaginable, they will, for 
the time, find a momentary alienation from 
each other. Diſputes upon any ſubject are 
a ſort of trial of the underſtanding, and 
muſt end in the mortification cf one or 
other of the diſputants. On the other 
hand, I am far from meaning that you 
ſhould give an univerſal aifent to all that 
you hear ſaid in company; ſuch an aſſent 
would be mean, and in ſome caſes crimi- 
nal; but blame with indulgence, and cor - 
rect with gentleneſs, 

Always look people in the face when you 
ſpeak to them; the not doing it is though 
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to imply conſcious guilt; beſides that, you 
loſe the advantage of obſerving by tkeir 
countenances, what impreſſion your diſ- 
courſe makes upon them. In order to 
know people's real ſentiments, I truſt much 
more to my eyes than to my ears; for they 


can ſay whatever they have a mind I ſhould 


hear; but they can ſeldc-.. help lookin 
what they have no intention that I ſhoul 
know. 
If you have not command enough over 
yourſelf to conquer your humours, as I 
am ſure every rational creature may have, 
never go into company while the fit of ill- 
humour is upon you. Inſtead of company's 
diverting you in thoſe moments, you will 
diſpleaſe, and probably ſhock them; and 
ou will part worſe friends than you met : 
bee whenever you find in yourſelf a diſ- 
poſition to ſullenneſs, contradiction, or teſ- 
tineſs, it will be in vain to ſeek for a cure 
abroad. Stay at home, let your humour 
ferment and work itſelf off. Cheerfulneſs 
and good-humour are of all qualifications 
the moſt amiable in company ; for, though 
they do not neceſſarily imply good-nature 
and good-breeding, they repreſent them, 
at leaſt, very well, and that is all that is re- 
uired in mixt company. 

L have indeed known ſome very ill- na- 
tured people, who were very good-humour- 
ed in company; but I never knew any one 
generally ill- humoured in company, who 
was not eſſentially ill- natured. When there 
is no malevolence in the heart, there is al- 
ways a cheerfulneſs and eaſe in the coun- 
By good-humour 
and cheerfulneſs, I am far from meaning 
noiſy mitth and loud peals of laughter, 
which are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 
of the vulgar and of the ill-bred, whoſe 
mirth is a kind of ſtorm. Obſerve it, the 
vulgar often laugh, but never ſmile ; where- 
as, w:ll-bred people often ſmile, but ſel- 
dom laugh. A witty thing never excited 
laughter; it pleaſes only the mind, and 
never diftorts the countenance : a glarin 
abſurdity, a blunder, a filly accident, and 
thoſe things that are generally called co- 
mical, may excite a laugh, though never 
a loud nor a long one, among well-bred 
people. 

Sudden paſlion is called ſhort-lived mad- 
neſs; it is a madneſs indeed, but the fits 
of it return ſo often in choleric people, that 
it may well be called a continual madneſs. 
Should you happen to be of this unfor. 
tanate diſpoſition, make it your conſtant 
ſtudy to ſubdue, or, at leaſt, to check it; 
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when you find your choler riſing, refyj;, 
neither to ſpeak to, nor anſwer the perſyy 
who excites it; but ſtay till you 25 it 
ſubſiding, and then ſpeak deliberate! 

Endeavour to be cool and ſteady upon 4 
occaſions; the advantages of ſuch a ſtead 
calmneſs are innumerable, and would i 
too tedious to relate. It may be acquire 
by care and reflection; if it could not, that 
reaſon which diſtinguiſhes men from brute; 
would be given us to very little purpoſe: 
as a proof of this, I never ſaw, and ſcarcely 
ever heard of a Quaker in a paſſion. I 
truth, there is in that ſe& a decorum and 
decency, and an amiable fimplicity, that | 
know in no other. Cheſterfield, 


$ 24. 4 Dialogue between M. Apiciny 
and DARTENEUF, 

Darteneuf. Alas poor Apictus,] pity 
thee much, for not having lived in my ag: 
and-my country. How many good diſhes 
have I eat in England, that were unknown 
at Rome in thy days ! 

Apicius. Keep your pity for yourſelf. 
How many good diſhes have J eat in Rome, 
the knowledge of which has been loſt in 
theſe latter degenerate days! the fat pa 
of a ſow, the N of ſcari, the brains 0 
phenicopters, and the tripotanum, which 
conſiſted of three ſorts of fiſh for which you 
have no names, the lupus marinus, the myx, 
and the murænus. | 

Dartenenf. J thought the muræna hat 
been our lamprey, We have excellent ons; 
in the Severn. | 

Aficins, No:—the muræna was a ſalt- 
water fiſh, and kept in ponds into Which 
the ſea was admitted. 

Darteneuf, Why then I dare ſay on 
lampreys are better. Did you ever eat a 
of them potted or ſtewed ? 

Apicius. 1 was never in Britain. Your 
country then was too barbarous for me t0 
go thither. I ſhould have been afraid that 
the Britons would have eat me. 
 Darteneuf. TI am ſorry for you, ver 
ſorry : for if you never were in Brit, 
you never cat the beſt oyſters in the whole 
world. ' 

Apicius. Pardon me, Sir, your Sand. 
wich oyſters were brought to Rome in 1 
time. 

Darteneyf. They could not be freſh: 

they were good for nothing there: — Ven 
ſhould have come to Sandwich to eat them: 
it is a ſhame for you that you did not 
An epicure talk of danger when he" 
ſcarch of a dainty ! did not Leander 2 

| 0 


reſclye over the Helleſpont to get to his miſtreſs ? 
Perle «nd what is a Wench to a barrel of excel- 
"nd it WY bent oyſters ? 
Tately, fhicius, Nay—I am ſure you cannot 
bon al blame me for any want of alertneſs in ſeek - 
ſteady ing fine fiſhes, I ſailed to the coaſt of At- 
uld be tic, from Minturnæ in Campania, only to 
ured taſte of one ſpecies, which I heard was 
T, that WW jarver there than it was on our coaſt, and 
"utes i ending that I had received a falſe infor- 
"Pole: BY mation, I returned again without deigning 
arceh Wh to land. 
. 1 Darteneuf. There was ſome ſenſe in that: 
* but why did you not alſo make a voyage to 
wry. Sandwich? Had you taſted thoſe oyſters 


in their perfection, you would never have 
come back: you would have eat till you 


burſt. 
Ajicius, T wiſh I had :—It would have 


"fi been better than poiſoning myſelf, as I did, 
ine, becauſe, when I came to make up my ac- 
Down counts, I found I had not much above the 


poor ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds left, 
which would not afford me a ble to keep 
me from ſtarving. 

Dartenenf. A ſum of fourſcore thouſand 


* mow not keep you from ſtarving ! would 
* 0 had had it! 1 ſhould not have ſpent it in 
vhich twenty years, though I had kept the beſt 
1 you table in London, ſuppoſing I had made no 


other expence. 

Apicius. Alas, poor man! this ſhews 
that you Engliſh have no idea of the lux- 
ury that reigned in our tables. Before I 
died, I had ipent in my kitchen 807,291 /. 
13s. 4d. | 

Dartenenf. I do not believe a word of it: 
there is an error in the account. 

Apicius. Why, the eſtabliſhment of 
Lucullus for his ſuppers in the Apollo, I 
mean for every ſupper he eat in the room 
Which he called by that name, was 5000 
drachms, which is in your money 1614/. 
114. 84. 

Darteneuf. Would I had ſupped with 
him there! But is there no blunder in 
theſe calculations ? 

Apicius. Aſk your learned men that. —I 
count as they tell me.—But perhaps you 
may think that theſe feaſts were only made 
by great men, like Lucullus, who had plun- 
dered all Afia to help him in his houſe- 
keeping. What will you ſay when 1 tell 
you, that the player Æſopus had one dith 
that coſt him 6000 ſeſtertia, that is, 4843 /, 
10% Engliſh. 

Darteneuf. What will I ſay ! why, that 
] EY poor Cibber and Booth ; and that, if 
dad known this when I was alive, I ſhould 
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have hanged myſelf for vexation that I did 
not live in thoſe days, ah 

Apicius, Well you might, well you might, 
—Y ou do not know what eating is. You 
never could know it. Nothing leſs than 
the wealth of the Roman empire is ſuffi- 
cient to enable a man to keep a good ta- 
ble. Our players were richer by far than 
your princes. | 

Darteneuf. Oh that I had but lived in 
the bleſſed reign of Caligula, or of Vitel- 
ius, or of LHcliogabalus, and had been ad- 
mitted to the honour of dining with their. 
ſlaves ! | 

Apicius. Aye, there you touch me.—L 
am miſerable that I died before their good 
times. They carried the glories of their 
table much tarther than the beſt eaters of 
the age that I lived in. Vitellius ſpent in 
eating and drinking, within one year, what 
would amount in your money to above ſe- 
ven millions two hundred thouſand pounds, 
He told me ſo himſelf in a converſation 1 
had with him not long ago. And the others 
you mentioned did not fall ſhort of his royal 
magnificence. | 
Theſe indeed were great 


Dartenervf. 
princes. But what affe&s me moſt is the 


diſh of that player, that d——d fellow 
Aſopus. I cannot bear to think of his 
having lived ſo much better than IJ. Pray, 
of what ingredients might the dith he paid 
ſo much for conſiſt? 

Apicius, Chiefly of finging birds. It 
was that which ſo greatly enhanced the 
price. | 

Darteneuf. Of ſinging birds! choalæ 
him Il never eat but one, which 1 ftole 
from a lady of my acquaintance, and all 
London was in an uproar about it, as if J 
had ftolen and roaſted a child. But, upon 
recollection, I begin to doubt whether [ 
have ſo much reaſon to envy Æſopus; for 
the ſinging bird which I eat was no better 
in its taſte than a fat lark or a thruſh; it 
was not ſo good as a wheatear or becafigue z 
and therefore I ſuſpect that all the luxury 
you have bragged of was nothing but va- 
nity and fooliſh expence. It was like that 
of the ſon of Æſopus, who diſſolved pearls 
in vinegar, and drunk them at ſupper, I 
will be d d, if a hunch of veniſon, and 
my favourite ham-pye, were not much 
better diſhes than any at the table of Vi- 
tellius himſelf. I do not find that you had 
ever any good ſoups, without which no 
man of taſte can poſſibly dine. The rab- 
bits in Italy are not fit to eat; and what 
is better than the wing of one of our Eng- 
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liſh wild rabbits? I have been told that 


* had no turkies. The mutton in Italy 


s very ill- flavoured; and as for your boars 
roaſted whole, I deſpiſe them; they were 


only fit to be ſerved up to the mob at a 


corporation feaſt, or election dinner. A 
ſmall barbecued hog is worth a hundred 
of them; and a good collar of Shrewſbury 
brawn is a much better diſh. 

_ Apicius. If you had ſome kinds of meat 
that we wanted, yet our cookery muſt have 
been greatly ſuperior to yours. Our cooks 
were ſo excellent, that they could give to 
hog's fleſh the taſte of all other meats. 

arteneuf. I ſhould not have liked their 
d d imitations. You might as eaſily 
have impoſed on a good connoiſſeur the 
copy of a fine picture for the original. 
Our cooks, on the contrary, give to all 


Other meats a rich flavour of bacon, with- 


out deſtroying that which makes the di- 
ſtinction of one from another. I have not 
the leaſt doubt that our eſſence of hams is 
a much hetter ſauce than any that ever 
was uſed by the ancients, We have a 
hundred ragouts, the compoſition of which 
exceeds all deſcription, Had yours been 
as good, you could not have lolled, as you 
did, upon couches, wlüle you were eating; 
they would have made you ſit up and attend 
to your buſineſs. Then you had a cuſtom 
of hearing things read to you while you 
were at fupper. This ſhews you were not 
ſo well entertained as we are with our meat. 
For my own part, when I was at table, I 
could mind nothing elſe : I neither heard, 
ſaw, nor ſpoke: I only ſmelt and taſted. 
But the worſt of all is, that you had no 
wine fit to be named with good claret or 
Burgundy, or Champagne, or old hock, or 
Tokay. You boaſted much of your Fa- 
lernum ; but I have taſted the Lachrymæ 
Chriſti, and other wines that grow upon 
the ſame coaſt, not one of which would I 
drink above a glaſs or two of if you would 
ive me the kingdom of Naples. You 
led your wines and mixed water with 
them, which ſhews that 1n themſelves they 
were not fit to drink. 
 Apicius, I am afraid you beat us in 
wines, not to mention your cyder, perry, 
and beer, of all which I have heard great 
fame from ſome Engliſh with whom 1 have 
talked ; and their report has been confirm- 


ed by the teſtimony of their neighbours 


who have travelled into England. Won- 


derful things have been alſo ſaid to me of 


a liquor called punch. | 
Darteneuf. Aye to have died without 


taſting that is unhappy indeed! They, 
rum-punch and arrack-punch; it is 
to ſay which is beſt: but Jupiter wy 
have given his nectar for either of then 
upon my word and honour, 

Apicius. The thought of it puts me ing 
a fever with thirſt, * whence do you 
get your arrack and your rum ? 

Darteneuf. Why, from the Eaft aud 
Weſt Indies, which you knew nothing of 
That is enough to decide the diſpute, Your 
trade to the Eaſt Indies was very far thor 
of what we carry on, and the Weſt Indie, 
were not diſcovered. What a new world 
of ou things for eating and drinking ha 
Columbus opened to us ! 'Think of tha, 
and deſpair. 

Apicius, I cannot indeed but lament 
ul fate, that America was not found before 
I was born. It tortures me when I hear of 
chocolate, pine-apples, and twenty other 
fine meats or fine fruits produced there, 
which I have never taſted. What an ad- 
vantage it is to you, that all your ſweet. 
meats, tarts, cakes, and other delicacies of 
that nature, are ſweetened with ſugar in- 
ſtead of honey, which we were obliged ta 
make uſe of for want of that plant! but 
what grieves me molt is, that 1 never eat 
a turtle; they tell me that it is abſolutely 
the belt of all foods. 

Darteneyuf. Yes, I have heard the Ame- 
ricans ſay ſo: but I never eat any; for, 
in my time, they were not brought over to 
England. 

Apicius, Never eat any turtle ! how 
didſt thou dare to accuſe me of not going 
to Sandwich to eat oyſters, and didſt not 
thyſelf take a trip to America to riot on 
turtles ? but know, wretched man, that I am 
informed they are now as plentiful in Eng- 
land as ſturgeon. There are turtle-boats 
that go regularly to London and Briſtdl 
from the Wen Indies. I have uit ſeen a 
fat alderman, who died in London laſt 
week of a ſurfeit he got at a turtle fealt 
in that city. 

Darteneif. What does he ſay ? Does 
he tell you that turtle is better than veni- 
ſon? - | | 

Apicius. He ſays there was a haunch of 
veniſon untouched, while every mouth was 
employed on the turtle ; that he ate till he 
fell afleep in his chair; and, that the food 
was ſo wholeſome he ſhould not have died, 
if he had not unluckily caught cold in his 
ſleep, which ſtopped his perſpiration, and 
hurt his digeſtion. : 

Dartenesf. Alas! how imperfect 2 


man felicity ! I lived in an age when the 
eaſure of eating was thought to be car- 
tied to its higheſt perfection in England 
and France; and yet a turtle feaſt is a no- 
yelty to me! Would it be impoſſible, do 
you think, to obtain leave from Pluto of 
going back for one day, juſt to taſte of that 
Pod I would promiſe to kill myſelf by 
the quantity I would eat before the next 


morning. f 

Apicius. You have forgot, Sir, that you 
have no body : that which you had has 
been rotten a great while ago; and you 
can never return to the earth with ano- 
ther, unleſs Pythagoras carries you thither 
to animate that of a hog. But comfort 
yourſelf, that, as you have ate dainties 
which I never taſted, ſo the next genera- 
tion will eat ſome unknown to the preſent, 
New diſcoveries will be made, and new 
delicacies brought from other parts of the 
world, We muſt both be philoſophers, 
We muſt be thankful for the good things 
we have had, and not grudge others bet- 
ter, if they fall to their ſhare. Conſider 
that, after all, we could but have eat as 
much as our ſtomachs would hold, and that 
we did every day of our hves.—But fee, 
who comes hither ? I think it is Mercury. 

Mercury, Gentlemen, I muſt tell you 
that I have ſtood near you invifible, and 
heard your diſcourſe ; a privilege which we 
deities uſe when we pleaſe. Attend there- 
fore to a diſcovery which I ſhall make to 
you, relating to the ſubject upon which you 
were talking. I know two men, one of 
whom lived in ancient, and the other in 
modern times, that had more pleaſure in 
eating than either of you ever had in your 


lives. 


Apicius. One of theſe, I preſume, was 
a dybarite, and the other a French geutle- 
man ſettled in the Weſt Indies. 

Mercury, No; one was a Spartan fol- 
dier, and the other an Englich farmer.,—-I 
ſee you both look aſtoniſhed ; but what 1 
tell you is truth. The ſoldicr neyer ate 
his black broth till the exerciſes, to which 
by their diſcipline the Spartan troops were 
obliged, had got him ſuch an appetite, that 
he could have gnawed a bone hke a dog. 
The farmer was out at the tail of his 
plough, or ſome other wholeſome labour, 
from morning till night; and when he 
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you did your tripotanum or your ham-pye. 
Your ſtomachs were always ſo overcharged, 


that I queſtion if ever you felt real hunger, 


or eat one meal in twenty years without 
foreing your appetites, which makes all 
things inſipid. I tell you therefore again, 
that the ſoldier and the farmer had much 
more of the joy of eating than you. 

Darteneuf. This is more mortifyin 
than not to have ſhared a turtle feaſt. 7 | 
fear indeed we have been in quite a wrong 
ſyſtem, and never had any true notions of 
pleaſure, 

Apicius. It is a fad thing not to know 
what good living is before one is dead. I 
wiſh, Mercury, you had taught me your 
art of cookery in my life-time, or held 
your tongue about it here. 


Dialogues of the Dead. 


§ 25. Scene kłetaueen Taco and Cass10, 
in which Cass10 regrets his Folly in get- 
ting drunk. | 

Iago. What! are you hurt, Lieute- 
nant ? 

Caſ. Paſt all ſurgery. 

Iago. Marry, Heav'n forbid ! 

Caſ. Reputation, reputation, reputa- 
tion! Oh 1 have loſt my reputation! I 
have loſt the immortal part of myſelf, and 
what remains is beſtial. My reputation! 
Iago, my reputation | | 

lago. As I am an honeſt man, I thought 
you had received ſome bodily wound : there 
15 more ſenſe in that, than in reputation, 
Reputation is an idle and moit falſe impo- 
ſition: oft got without merit, and loſt with- 
out deſerving. What, man !—there are 
ways to recover the general again. Sug 
to him, and he's your's. 

Cal. 1 will rather ſue to be deſpis'd. 
Drunk! and ſquabble ! ſwagger ! 
ſwear! and diſcourſe fuſtian with one's 
own ſhadow ! Oh thou invincible ſpirit of 
wine! if thou hat no name to be known 
bv, let us call thee Devil. 
ago. What was he that you follow'd 
with your ſword ? what had he done to 
you? 

Caf, I know not. 

lago. Is*t poſſible ? 

C I remember a maſs of things, but 
nothing diltinly; a quarrel, but nothing 


came home his wife dreſſed him a piece of- wheretore. Oh, that men ſhould put an 


good beef, or a fine barn-door fowl and a 
pudding, for his dinner, which he ate much 
more ravenouſly, and conicquently with a 
þreat deal more relith and pleaſure, than 


enemy in their mouths to ſteal away their 
brains! that we ſhould with joy, pleaſance, 
revel, and applauſe, transform ourſelves 
into beaits! 

Oo 4 Jago. 


568 
Iago. Why, but you are now well e- 
nough: how came you thus recovered ? 

Caſ. It has pleaſed the devil Drunken- 
neſs to give place to the devil Wrath ; one 
imperfectneſs ſhews me another, to make 
me frankly deſpiſe myſelf. 
ago. Come, you are too ſevere a mo- 
raler. As the time, the place, and the 
condition of this country ſtands, I could 
heartily with this had not befallen; but 
ſince it is as it is, mend it for your own 
good. 

Caf. I will aſk him for my place again 
—he ſhall tell me I am a drunkard - 
Had I as many mouths as Hydra, ſuch an 
anſwer would itop them all. Lo be now a 
ſenſible man, by and by a fool, and pre- 
ſently a beaſt Every inordinate cup is 
unbleſs'd, and the ingredient is a devil. 

Tags. Come, come, good wine is a good 
Familiar creature, if it be well us'd; ex- 
claim no more againſt it. And, good Lieu- 
tenant, I think you think I love you ? 

Caſ. 1 have well approv'd it, Sir.— 1 
drunk ! | 

Jago. You, or any man living, may be 
drunk at ſome time, man. I tell you what 
you ſhall do. Our general's wite 1s now 
the general. Confeſs yourſelf freely to 
her; importune her help, to put you in 

our place again. She is of ſo free, ſo 
kind, ſo apt, ſo bleſſed a diſpoſition, ſhe 
holds it a vice in her goodneſs not to do 
more than ſhe is requeſted. This broken 
joint between you and her huſband, entreat 
her to ſplinter; and, my fartunes againſt 
any lay worth naming, this crack of your 
love ſhall grow ſtronger than it was be- 
fore. h | 

Caf. You adviſe me well. 

Iago. I proteſt, in the fiacerity of love 
and honeſt kindneſs. 

Caf. I think it freely; and, betimes in 
the morning, I will beſeech the virtuous 
Deſdemona to undertake for me. 

Iago. You are in the right. Good night, 
Lieutenant: I muſt to the watch, | 

Caf. Good night, honeſt Iago, 

ShHadeſpeare. 


$ 26. A Dialogue between Mercury 
and a modern fine Lady, 


Mrs. Modifh. Indeed, Mr. Mercury, I 
cannot have the pleaſure of waiting upon 
you now. I am engaged, abſolutely en- 
gaged. 
Mercury. I know you have an amiable 
affectionate hufband, and ſeveral fine chil- 
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youth wore away my youthful vivacity. 


dren: but you need not be told, that jg. 
ther conjugal attachments, maternal affe. 
tions, nor even the care of a kingdom 
welfare or a nation's glory, can excuſe , 
perſon who has received a ſummons to the 
realms of death. If the grim meſlenger 


was not as peremptory as unwelcome 
Charon would not get a paſſenger (excey 
now and then an hypochondriacal Englig. 
man) once in a century. You muſt be con. 
tent to leave your huſband and family, and 
paſs the Styx. 

Mrs. Modiſh. I did not mean to init 
on any engagement with my huſband and 
children; I never thought myſelf engagel 
to them. I had no engagements but {uch 
as were common to women of my rar, 
Look on my chimney-piece, and you wil 
ſee I was engaged to the play on Monday, 
balls on Tueſdays, the opera on Saturday, 
and to card aſſemblies the reſt of the week, 


ti 
for two months to come; and it would be ol 
the rudeſt thing in the world not to keep r 
my appointments. If you will ſtay for me y 
till the ſummer ſeaſon, I will wait on you a 


with all my heart. Perhaps the Eiyſian 
fields may be leſs deteſtable than the coun. 
try in our world. Pray, have you a fine 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh ? I think I ſhould 
not diſlike drinking the Lethe waters, when 
you have a full ſeaſon. 

Mercury. Surely you could not like to 
drink the waters of oblivion, who have 
made pleaſure the buſineſs, end, and aim 
of your life! It is good to drown cares: 
but who would waſh away the remembrance 
of a life of gaiety and pleaſure ? 

Mrs. Modiſh. Diverſion was indeed the 
buſineſs of my life; but as to pleaſure, 
have enjoyed none fince the novelty of my 
amuſements was gone off. Can one be 
pleaſed with ſeeing the ſame thing over 
and over again ? Late hours and fatigue 
gave me the vapours, ſpoiled the natural 
chearfulneſs of my temper, and even n 


Mercury. If this way of life did not 
give you pleaſure, why did you continue in 
it? I ſuppoſe you did not think it was 
yery meritorious ? 

Mrs. Mediſh, I was too much engaged 
to think at all: ſo far indeed my manner 
of lite was agreeable enough. My friends 
always told me diverſions were neceſiary, 
and my doctor aſſured me diſſipation was 
good for my ſpirits; my huſband infiſted 
that it was not; and you know that oe 
loves to oblige one's friends, comply Wit 
one's doctor, and contradict one's huſban/; 

aue 
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and for that which you have juſt concluded. 
Minos 1s a ſour old gentleman, without the 
Ben ton ! what's that, Ma- leaſt ſmattering of the box ton; and I am 
in a fright for you. The beſt thing I can 
Oh, Sir, excuſe me; it adviſe you is, to do in this world as you did 
in the other, keep happineſs in your view, 


and beſides, [ was ambitious to be thought 


dy bon ton ®, 
wh? Pray define it. 
Mrs. Mediſh. 


& one of the privileges of the box ton never 
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to define or be dehned. It is the child but never take the road that leads to it. 


and the pe of jargon. 
l 


never te . ry ti 
tell you what it is not. In converſation it 


is not wit; in manners it is not 


It is—I can Remain on this fide Styx; wander about 
you what it is; but I will try to without end or aim; look into the Elyſian 
fields, but never attempt to enter into them, 
oliteneſs; leſt Minos ſhould puſh you into Tartarus: 


in behaviour it is not addreſs; but it is a for duties neglected may bring on a ſen- 


little like them all. y be 
ople of a certain rank, who hve 1n a cer- 


tain manner, with certain perſons who have 
not certain virtues, and who have certain 
vices, and who inhabit a certain part of 
the town. Like a place by courteſy, it 
gets an higher rank than the perſon can 
claim, but which thoſe who have a legal 
title to precedency dare not diſpute, for fear 
of being thought not to underiand the 
rules of politeneſs. Now, Sir, I have told 
you as much as I know of it, though I have 
admired and aimed at it all my life. 

| Mercury. Then, Madam, you have waſted 
your time, faded your beauty, and de- 
ftroyed your health, for the laudable pur- 
poſes of contradicting your huſband, and 
being this ſomething and this nothing cal- 
led the bon ton? 

Mrs. Modiſh. What would you have had 
me do? 

Mercury, T will follow your mode of 
inſtructing : I will tell you what I would 
not have had you do. I would not have 
had you ſacrifice your time, your reaſon, 
and your duties, to faſhion and folly. I 
would not have had you negle& your huſ- 
band's happineſs, and your children's edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Modiſb. As to my daughters? edu- 
cation I ſpared no expence: they had a 
dancing-maſter, muſic-maſter, and draw- 
mg-maſter, and a French governeſs to 
teach them behaviour and the French lan- 
guage, 

Mercury. So their religion, ſentiments, 
and manners, were to be learnt from a 
dancing-maſter, muſic-maſter, and a cham- 
ber-maid ! perhaps they might prepare 
them to catch the hon ton. Your daughters 
muſt have been ſo educated as to fit them 
to be wives without conjugal affection, and 
mothers without maternal care. I am ſorry 
for the ſort of life they are commencing, 


1 Du bon ten is a cant phraſe in the modern 
French language, for the faſhionable air of con» 
Verlation and manners, 


Antonio, as I heard in Genoa 


It can only belong to tence not much leſs ſevere than crimes 
committed, 


Dialogues of the Dead. 


§ 27. Scene between the Fews SyuyLOCK 


and TUBAL; in which the latter alter - 
nately torments and pleaſes the former, by 
giving him an Account of the Extravagance 
of his Daughter ]£S$1CA, and the Misfor- 
tunes of ANTONIO. 


Shy. How now, Tubal? What news 


from Genoa ? hait thou heard of my 
daughter ? 


Tub, TI often came where I did hear of 


her, but cannot find her. 


Shy. Why there, there, there! a dia- 


mond gone that coſt me two thouſand du- 
cats in Francfort ! 
upon our nation till now; I never felt it 
till now; 
and other precious, precious jewels! I 
would my daughter were dead at my foot, 
and the jewels in her ear! 
were hears'd at my foot, and the ducats in 
her coffin! No news of them; and I know 
not what ſpent in the ſearch : loſs upon 
loſs ! the thief gone with ſo much, and fo 
much to find the thief ; and no ſatisfaction, 
no revenge; no ill luck ſtirring but what 
lights on my ſhoulders ; no ſighs, but o“ 
my breathing; no tears, but o' my ſhed- 
ding! f 


The curſe never fell 


Two thouſand ducats in that, 


O would ſhe 


Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too; 


Shy, What, what, what? ill luck, ill 


luck ? 


Tub, Hath an argoſie caſt away, com- 


ing from Tripolis. 


Sy. Thank God! thank God! is it 
true? is it true? 

Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailors 
that eſcaped the wreck. 
 $hy. I thank thee, good Tubal; good 
news, good news | | 

Tub. Your daughter ſpent in Genoa, 


as I heard, in one night, fourſcore du- 
Cats, 


Shy. 
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Shy. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me; I 
mall never ſee my gold again: fourſcore 
ducats at a fitting ! fourſcore ducats ! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's 
creditors in my company to Venice, that 
{wear he cannot but break. 

Shy. I am glad of it: I'll plague him, 
I'll torture him: J am glad of it. 

. Tub, One of them ſhew'd me a ring 
that he had of your daughter for a mon- 
key. 

Shy, Out upon her ? thou tortureſt me, 
'Tabal ? it was my ruby, I had it of Leah 
when I was a batchelor ; I would not have 
given it for a wilderneſs of monkies. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone, 

Shy, Nay, that's true, that's very true: 
go fee me an officer, beſpeak him a fort- 
night before. I will have the heart of 
him, if he forfeit; for were he out of 
Venice, I can make what merchandize I 
will. - Go, go, Tubal, and meet me at 
our ſynagogue ; go, good Tubal; at our 
ſynagogue, Tubal. Shakeſpeare, 


& 28. Humourous Scene between Prince 
HENRY and FALSTAFF, in which the 
Prince detects FALSTAFF'S monſtrous 
Lies. 

P. Henry. Welcome, Jack ! = Where 
haſt thou been ? 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I ſay, 
and a vengeance too, marry and amen! 

Give me a cup of ſack, boy: ere I lead 

this life long, I'll ſew nether ſocks and 

mend them, and foot them too. A plague 
of all cowards! give me a cup of ſack, 
rogue. Is there no virtue extant? [ He 
drinks, |— You rogue, here's lime in this 
ſack too. There is nothing but roguery 
to be found in vilainous man; yet a cow- 
ard is worſe than a cup of ſack with lime in 
it, A villainous coward !- Go thy ways, 
old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if manhood, 
good manhood, be not forgot upon the 
face of the earth, then am I a ſhotten her- 
ring. There live not three good men un- 
hang'd in England, and one of them 1s fat, 
and grows old, Heaven help the while! A 
bad world! I fay—A plague of all cow- 
ards ! I fay ſtill. | 
P. Henry. How now, Woolſack ! what 
mutter you ? 
Fal. A king's ſon! If I do. nat beat 
thee out of thy ee with a dagger of 
lath, and drive all thy ſubjects afore thee 
like a flock of wild geeſe, I'll never wear 
hair on my face more! You Prince of 
Wales! 
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is it? 


ſword with a dozen of them two hours to. 


thruſt at me: I made no more ado, . 


P. Henry. Why, what's the matte: 
Fal. Are you not a cowar N 
me that. d " "ln 

P, Henry, Ye fat paunch, an' 
me CT I'll tab Gi n ve el 

Fal. I call thee coward ! III ſee th 
hang'd ere I'll call thee coward; bu] 
would give a thouſand pound 1 could m 
as faſt as thou canſt, You are ſtrait eng 
in the ſhoulders ; you care not who ſe 
your back. Call you that backing of yoy 
friends ? a plague upon ſuch acking 
give me them that will face me—give n 
a cup of ſack: I am a rogue if | dray 
to-day. 

P. Henry. O villain ! thy lips are ſ 
wip'd ö thou drankꝰſt fat. "I 

Fal. All's one for that. [He drinks, 
A plague of all cowards ! ſlill, ſay 1, 

f. Henry, What's the matter? 

Fal. What's the matter! here be fou 
of us have ta'en a thouſand pound thy 
morhing. 

P. Henry. Where js it, Jack? when 


$00! 
thy 
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Fal. Where is it! taken from us, it is: 
a hundred upon four of us. 


P. Henry, What! a hundred, man? 
Fal. I am a rogue if I were not at half. 


_— —_— 8 


gether. . I have eſcaped by miracle, I an 
eight times thruſt through the doublet, forr 
through the hoſe, my buckler cut through 
ard thiough, my ſword hack'd like a hand, 
ſaw, ecce ſiguum { I never dealt better fince 
] was a man: all would not do. A plague 
of all cowards ! 

4 Henry. What, fought you wich then 
all? | 

Fal. All! I know not what ye call all; 
but if I fought not with fifty of them, I an 
a bunch of radiſh; if there were not two cr 
three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then | 
am no two-legg'd creature. 

P. Henry. Pray Heav'n you have not 
murder'd ſome of them ! 

Fal. Nay, that's paſt praying for. | 
have pepper'd two of them; two, I am 
ſure, J have paid; two rogues in buckram 
ſuits, I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee 2 
lie, ſpit in my face, call me horſe. Thou 
knoweſt my old ward: here I lay, and thus 
I bore my point: four rogues in buckram 
let drive at me. 

P. Henry. - What, four! thou ſaidſt but 
two even now. | 

Fal. Four, Hal, I told thee fou 
Theſe four came all a-front, and mainly 


too 


yok all their ſeven points in my target, 


” Henry, Seven ! why they were but 


even now. 
71 In buckram ? 


ee th | Henry, Ay, four, in buckram ſuits, 
bu] * "Loren bo theſe hilts, or I am a 
uld m lain elſe. Doſt thou hear me, Hal? 

-NOuph | P. Henry. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 
10 ſeg Fai, Do ſo, for it is worth the liſtening to. 
f you Theſe nine in buckram, that I told thee of— 
king | P. Henry. So, two more already. 

VE me Fal. Their points being broken, began 
drag to give me ground; but 1 follow'd me 


cloſe, came in foot and hand, and, with a 
thought—ſeven of the eleven I paid. 

P. Henry. O monſtrous ! eleven buck- 
ram men grown out of two. 

Fal. But as the devil would have it, 
three miſbegotten knaves, in Kendal-green, 
came at my back, and let drive at me; 
(for it was ſo dark, Hal, that thou could 
not ſee thy hand.) 

D. Henry. Theſe lies are like the father 
that begets them, groſs as a mountain, open, 
palpable, Why, thou clay-brained guts, 
thou knotty-pated fool, thou obſcene greaſy 
tallow- catch | 


half. Fal. What, art thou mad? art thou 
5 to. mad ? 1s not the truth the truth ? 

| am P. Henry, Why, how couldit thou know 
fore theſe men in Kendal-preen, when it was ſo 


dark thou couldſt not fee thy hand? Come, 
tell us your reafon: what ſay*ſt thou to this? 
Come, your reaſon, Jack, your reaſon. 

Fal. What upon compulſion !—No : 

were I at the ſtrappado, or all the racks in 
the world, I would not tell you on compul- 
hon! Give you a reaſon on compulſion ! 
If reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, 
I would give no man a reaſon upon com- 
pulſion. 

P. Henry. I'll be no longer guilty of 
this fin. This ſanguine coward, this bed- 
preſſer, this horſe-back-breaker, this huge 
hill of fleſh— 

Fal. Away, you ſtarveling, you elf-ſcin, 
you dry'd neat's tongue, you itock-fiſh ! 
O, for breath to utter! what is like thee ? 
you taylor's yard, you ſheath, you bow-caſe, 
you vile ſtanding tuck— 

P. Henry. Well, breathe a while, and 
then to't again; and when thou haſt tir'd 
thyſelf in baſe compariſons, hear me ſpeak 
but this :—Poins and I ſaw you four ſet on 
four; you bound them, and were maſters 
of their wealth: mark now, how a plain 
tale ſhall put you down. Then did we two 
let on you four, and with a word out-fac'd 
you from your prize, and have it; yea, and 
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can ſhew it you here in the houſe. 
Falſtaff, you carry” 
nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and roar'd 
for mercy, and ſtill ran and roar'd, as ever 


thou loveſt me. 


S7T 


And, 
our guts away as 


I heard bull-calf. What a ſlave art thou, 
to hack thy ſword as thou haſt done, and 
then ſay it was in fight! What trick, what 
device, what ſtarting-hole canſt thou now 
find out, to hide thee from this open and 
apparent ſhame ? 
Fal. Ha! ha! ha! -DY'ye think I 
did not know you ?—By the Lord, I knew 
ou as well as he that made you. Why, 
ear ye, my maſter, was it for me to kill the 
heir-apparent ? ſhould I turn upon the true 
prince ? why, thou knoweſt I am as valiant 
as Hercules; but beware inſtinct; the lion 
will not touch the true prince; inſtinct is a 
reat matter. I was a coward on inſtinct, 
grant you: and I ſhall think the better of 
myſelf and thee during my life; I for a 
valiant lion, and thou for a true prince. 
But I am glad you have the money. Let 
us clap to the doors; watch to-night, pray 
to-morrow. What, ſhall we be merry ? 
ſhall we have a play extempore ? 
P. Henry. Content !—and the argu- 
ment ſhall be, thy running away. 
Fal. Ah l—no more of that, Hal, if 
Shakeſpeare. 


& 29. Scene in which Moop y gives 
ManLy an Account of the Fourney to 
LoN Do. 


Manly. Honeſt John !— 
Moody. Meaſter Manly! I'm glad I 
ha' fun ye.— Well, and how d' ye do, Mea- 


ſter? 

Manly. I am glad to ſee you in Lon- 
don. I hope all the good family are well. 

Moody. Thanks be prais'd, your honour, 
they are all in pretty good heart; thof' we 
have had a power of croſſes upo' the road. 

Manly. What has been the matter, John? 

Moody. Why, we came up in ſuch a 
hurry, you mun think, that our tackle was 
not fo tight as it ſhould be. 

Manly. Come, tell us all- Pray, how 
do they travel ? 

Moody. Why, i'the awld coach, Mea- 
ſter ; and *cauſe my Lady loves to do things 
handſome, to be ſure, the would have a 
cuple of cart-horſes clapt to the four old 
geldings, that neighbours might ſee ſhe 
went up to London in her coach and fix; 
and ſo Giles Joulter, the ploughman, rides 

oſtilion. 

Manly. And when do you expect them 
here, John? 

Macdy. Why, we were in hopes to ha® 
come 
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come yeſterday, an? it had no* been that 
th'awld weazle-belly horſe tired: and then 
we were fo cruelly loaden, that the two fore- 
wheels came craſh dawn at once, in Waggon- 
rut-lane, and there we loſt four hours fore 
we could ſet things to rights again. 

Manly. So they bring all their baggage 
with the coach, then ? | 

Moody. Ay, ay, and good ſtore on't 
there is—Why, my lady's gear alone were 
as much as filled four portmantel trunks, 
beſides the great deal box that heavy 
Ralph and the monkey fit upon behind. 

Manly. Ha, ha, ha !—And, pray, how 
many are they within the coach ? 

Moody. Why, there's my lady and his 
worſhip, and the younk ſquoire, and Miſs 
Jenny, and the fat lap-dog, and my lady's 
maid Mrs. Handy, and Doll Tripe the 
cook, that's all—only Doll puked a little 
with riding backward ; ſo they hoiſted her 
into the coach-box, and then her ſtomach 
was eaſy. 

Manly. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Mocay. Then you mun think, Meaſter, 
there was ſome ſtowage for the belly, as 
well as th' back too; children are apt to 
be famiſh'd upo? the road; fo we had ſuch 
cargoes of plumb-cake, and baſkets of 
tongues, and biicuits, and cheeſe, and cold 
boil'd beef—and then, in caſe of ſickneſs, 
bottles of cherry - brandy, plague- water, 
fack, tent, and ſtrong beer ſo plenty, as 
made th? aw:d coach crack again. Mercy 
upon them! and ſend them all well to 
town, I ſay. 

Manly. Ay, and well out on't again, John. 

Moody. Meaſter! you're a wiſe mon; 
and, for that matter, ſo am I—Whoam's 
whoem, I ſay: I am ſure we ha” got but 
little good e'er ſin? we turn'd our backs 
on't. Nothing but miſchief ! ſome de- 
vil's trick or other plagued us aw th' 
day lung. Crack, goes one thing ! bawnce, 

oes another! Woa! ſays Roger—Then, 
owſe! we are all ſet faſt in a ſlough. 
Whaw ! cries Miſs : Scream! go the 
maids; and bawl juſt as thof' they were 
ſtuck. And ſo, mercy on us! this was the 
trade from morning ta night. 

Manly, Ha, ha, ha! 

- Moody. But I mun hie me whoam; the 
coach will be coming every hour naw. 

Manly. Well, honeſt John 

Moody. Dear Meaſter Manly! the good- 
neſs of goodneſs bleſs and preſerve you! 


& 30. Directions far the Management cf 
Nit. 


If you have wit (which I am nat ſure 
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that I wiſh you, unleſs you have » x 
ſame time at leaſt an equal porta 
judgment to uy it in good order) 
it, like your ſword, in the ſcabbard, au N 
not brandiſh it to the terror of the 
company. Wit is a ſhining quality, 
every body admires; moſt people un, 
it, all people fear it, and few love it, unleh 
in themſelves :—a man muſt have a gy 
ſhare of wit himſelf, to endure a preat os 
in another. When wit exerts itſelf in ſatig 
it 1s a moſt wage 1m diſtemper: wit, iti 
true, may be ſhewn in ſatire, but ſain 
does not conſtitute wit, as many imagine 
A man of wit ought to find a thouſay 
better occaſions of ſhewing it. 

Abſtain, therefore, moſt carefully fron 
ſatire; which, though it fall on no particy; 
lar perſon in company, and momentarih, 
from the malignancy of the human hear, 
pleaſes all; yet, upon reflection, it fright. 
ens all too. Every one thinks it may be H 
his turn next; and will hate you for wha WW": 
he finds you could ſay of him, more than i”! 
be obliged to you for what you do not (zy, Wiſh" 
Fear and hatred are next-door neigh. 
bours : the more wit you have, the more 
good-nature and politeneſs you mult ſhey, 
to induce people to pardon your ſuperior. 
ty; for that is no eaſy matter. 

Appear to have rather leſs than more 
wit than you really have, A wiſe man 
will live at leaſt as much within his wit as 
his income. Content yourſelf with good 
ſeuſe and reaſon, which at the long run 
are ever ſure to pleaſe every body who has 
either: if wit comes into the bargain, wel. 
come it, but never invite it. Bear this truth 
always in your mind, that you may be ad- 
mired for your wit, if you have any; but 
that nothing but good ſenſe and good quze 
lities can make you be beloved. Theſe are 
ſubftantial every day's wear; whereas wit 
is a holiday- ſuit, which people put en 
chiefly to be ſtared at. 

There is a ſpecies of minor wit, which 
1s much uſed, and much more abuſed 1 
mean raillery. It is a moſt miſchievous 
and dangerous weapon, when in unK{ilfil 
and clumſy hands; and it is much ſafer 
to let it quite alone than to play with it; 
and yet almoſt every body do play with 1t 
though they ſee daily the quarrels and 
heart<burnings that it occaſions. | 

The injuſtice of a bad man is ſooner 
forgiven than the inſults of a witty one; 
the former only hurts one's liberty and pro- 
perty, but the latter hurts and mortißes 
that ſecret pride which no human breaſt x 
free from. I will allow, that there * 

8 


+ of raillery which may not only be in- 
4 enſive, but even flattering; as when, by 


| irony, you accuſe people of theie 
* aſegdions fic they are moſt notori- 
8 wy. uſly free from, and conſequently inſinuate 
y Ny hat they fleſs the contrary virtues. You 


my ſafely call Ariſtides a knave, or a 
handſome woman an ugly one. Take 
ire, however, that neither the man's cha- 
iter nor the lady's beauty be in the leaſt 
woubtful. But this ſort of raillery requires 
very light and Ready hand to adminiſter 
+ A little too ſtrong, it may be miſtaken 
imo an offence ; and a little too ſmooth, it 
ay be thought a ſneer, which is 2 molt 
dious thing. 


fron There is another ſort, I will not call it 
tice: wit, but merriment and buffoonery, which 
tarily, is mimicry. The moſt ſucceſsful mimic 
heart in the world is always the moſt abſurd tel- 
right, low, and an ape is infinitely his ſuperior, 
ay be His profeſſion is to imitate and ridicule 
hn thoſe natural defects and deformities for 
thy which no man is in the leaſt accountable, 
t fax, ind in the imication of which he makes 
eigtl. himſelf, for the time, as diſagreeable and 

ſhocking as thoſe he mimics, But I will 


ſay no more of theſe creatures, who only 
amuſe the loweſt rabble of mankind. 
There is another ſort of human animals, 
called wags, whoſe profeſſion 1s to make 
the company laugh immoderately; and 
who always ſucceed, provided the com- 
pany conſiſt of fools ; but who are equally 
diſappointed in finding that they never 


has can alter a muſcle in the face of a man of 
vel. ſenſe. This is a moſt ontemptible charac- 
-uth ter, and never eſteemed, even by thoſe who 
ads are filly enough to be diverted by them. 


Be content for yourſelf with ſound good 
ſenſe and good manners, and Jet wit be 
thrown into the bargain, where it is proper 
and inoffenfive. Good ſenſe will mage 
you eſteemed; good manners will make 
you beloved ; and wit will give a luftre to 
both. Cyeoterfield, 


$ 31. Fgotifn to be avoided. 


The egotiſm is the moſt uſual and fa- 
vourite figure of moſt people's rhetoric, 
| and which I hope you will never adopt, 

but, on the contrary, moſt ſcrupulouſly 
avoid. Nothing is more diſagreeable or 
irkſome to the company, than to hear a 
man either praiſing or condemning him- 
ſelf; for bot proceed from the ſame mo- 
tive, vanity. I would allow no man to 
ſpeak of himſelf, unleſs in a court of juſ- 
Qce, in his own defence, or as a witneſs. 
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Shall a man ſpeak in his own praiſe ? No:. 
the hero of his own little tale always puz- 
zles and diſguſts the company; who do 
not know what to ſay, or how to look. 
Shall he blame himſelf? No: vanity is as 
much the motive of his condemnation as 
of his panegyric. 

I have known many people take ſhame 
to themſelves, and, with a modeſt contri- 
tion, confeſs themſelves guilty of moſt of 
the cardinal virtues. They have ſuch a 
weakneſs in their nature, that they cannot 
help being too much moved with the miſ- 
fortunes and miſeries of their fellow-crea- 
tures; which they feel perhaps more, but 
at leaſt as much, as * do their own. 
Their generoſity, they are ſenſible, is im- 
prudence; for they are apt to carry it too 
far, from the weak, the irreſiſtible beneſi- 
cence of their nature. They are poſſibly 
too jealous of their honour, too jiraſcible 
when tkey think it is touched; and this 
proceeds from their unhappy warm con- 
flitution, which makes them too ſenſible 
upon that point; and ſo poſſibly with re- 
ſpect to all the virtues. A poor trick, and 
a wretched inſtance of human vanity, aud 
what defeats its own purpoſe. 

Do you be ſure never to ſpeak cf your- 
ſelf, for yourſelf, nor againſt yourſelf; but 
let your character ſpeak for you: whatever 
that ſays will be believed; but whatever 
you ſay of it will not be believed, and only 
make you odious and ridiculous, 

I know that you are generous and be- 
nevolent in your nature; but that, though 
the principal point, is not quite enough; 
you muſt ſeem ſo too. I do not mean 
oſtentatiouſly; but do not be aſhamed, as 
many young fellows are, of owning the 
laudable ſentiments of good- nature ard 
humanity, which you really feel. I hive 
known many young men, who deſired to 
be reckoned men of ſpirit, affect a hard- 
neſs and unteelngneſs which in reality 
they never had; their converſation is in 
the decihve and menacing tone, mixed 
with horrid and filiy oaths ; and all this to 
be thought men of ſpirit. Aſtoniſhing 
error this! which neceſſarily reduces them 
to this dilemma : It they really mean what 
they ſay, they are brutes; and if they da 
not, they are fools for ſaying it. This, 
however, is a common character among 
young men; Carefully avoid this contagion, 
and content yourſelf with being calmly 
and mildly reſolute and ſteady, when you 
are thoroughly convinced you are in the 
right ; for this is true ſpirit, 


Obſerve 
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Obſerve the 2-propos in every thing you 
fay or do. In converſing with thoſe who 
are mach your ſuperiors, however eaſy and 
familiar you may and ought to be with 
them, preſerve the reſpect that is due to 
them. Converſe with your equals with an 
eaſy familiarity, and, at the ſame time, 

at civility and decency : but too much 
Eimiliaciry, according to the old ſaying, 
often breeds contempt, and ſometimes 
quarrels. I know nothing more difficult 
in common behaviour, than to fix due 
bounds to familiarity : too little implies an 
unſociable formality; too much deſtroys 
friendly and ſocial intercourſe. The beſt 
rule I can give you to manage familiarity 
is, never to be more familiar with any 
body than you would be willing, and even 
with, that he ſhould be with you. On the 
other hand, avoid that uncomfortable re- 
ſerve and coldneſs which is generally the 
ſhield of cunning or the protection of dul- 
neſs. To your inferiors you ſhould uſe a 
hearty benevolence in your words and ac- 
tions, inſtead of a refined politeneſs, which 
would be apt to make them ſuſpect that 
you rather laughed at them. 

Carefully avoid all affectation either of 
body or of mind. It is a very true and a 
very trite obſervation, That no man is ri- 
diculous for being what he really 1s, but 
for affecting to be what he is not. No 
man is awkward by nature, but by af- 
fecting to be genteel. I have known 
many a man of common ſenſe paſs gene- 
rally for a fool, becauſe he affected a de- 
gree of wit that nature had denied him. 
A plowman is by no means awkward in 
the exerciſe of his trade, but would be 
exceedingly ridiculous, if he attempted the 
air and graces of a man of faſhion. You 
learned to dance; but it was not for the 
ſake of dancing; it was to bring yourair and 
motions back to what they would naturally 
have been, if they had had fair play, and 
had not been warped in youth by bad ex- 
amples, and awkward imitations of other 
boys. 

Nature may be cultivated and improved 
both as to the body and the mind; but it 
is not to be extinguiſhed by art ; and all 
endeavours of that kind are abſurd, and an 
inexpreſſible fund for ridicule. Your body 
and mind muſt be at eaſe to be agreeable ; 
but affectation is a particular reſtraint, un- 
der which no man can be genteel in his 
carriage or pleaſing in his converſation. 
Do you think your motions would be eaſy 

er graceful, if you wore the cloaths of an- 
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other man much ſlenderer or taller 
yourſelf ? Certainly not: it is the ſame thin 
with the mind, it you affect a charag? 
that does not fit you, 
ver intended for you. 

In fine, it may be laid down as a energ 
rule, that a man who deſpairs of pleafin 
will never pleaſe ; a man that is ſure thy 
he ſhall always pleaſe wherever he goes, 
a coxcomb ; but the man who hopes and 


and that nature te 


endeavours to pleaſe, will moſt infallib the 
pleaſe. Cheſterfels,” Ne. 


$ 32, Extract From Lord Bor AN OBR OE. 


Letters, 

My Lord, 1736, hav 
You have engaged me bn a ſubjed 
which interrupts the ſeries of thoſe letter 
I was writing to you; but it is one which, 
I confeſs, I have very much at heart, | 
ſhall therefore explain myſelf fully, ng 
bluſh to reaſon on principles that are out 
of faſhion among men who intend nothins 
by ſerving the public, but to feed ther 
avarice, their vanity, and their luxury, 
without the ſenſe of any duty they owe ty 
God or man.. 10 
It ſeems to me, that in order to maintain 
the moral 5 of the world at a certain un 

point, far below that of ideal perfeCtion, 
(for we are made capable of conceiving Wil” 
what we are incapable of attaining) but 
however ſufficient, upon the whole, to 
conſtitute a ſtate eaſy and happy, or at the 
worſt tolerable ; I ſay, it ſeems to me, that 
the Author of nature has thought fit to 
mingle from time to time among the 0 
cies of men, a few, and but a few, of thoſe 
on whom he is graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow 
a larger proportion of the ethereal ſpirit 
than is given in the ordinary courſe of his 
providence to the ſons of men. Theſe are 
they who engroſs almoſt the whole reaſon 
of the ſpecies, who are born to inſtruct, to 
guide, and to preſerve, who are defigned 
to be the tutors and the guardians of hu- 
man kind. When they prove ſuch, they 
exhibit to us examples of the higheſt vir- 
tue and the trueſt piety ; and they deſerve 
to have their feſtivals kept, inſtead of that 
pack of anchorites and enthuſiaſts, with 
whoſe names the Calendar is crowded and 
diſgraced... When theſe men apply their 
talents to other purpoſes, when they ſtive 
to be great, and deſpiſe being good, they 
commit a moſt ſacrilegious breach of truſtz 
they pervert the means, they defeat, as far 
as lies in them, the deſigns of Providence, 


and diſturb, in ſome ſort, the ſyſtem N la- 
nite 


7 


% Wiſdom. To miſapply theſe talents 
ot — diffuſed, and therefore the 
| reateſt of crimes in its nature and conſe- 
nences; but-to keep thera unexerted and 
employed, is a crime too. Look about 
o my Lord, from the palace to the cot- 
le, you will find that the bulk of man- 
lis made to breathe the air of this at- 
noſphere, to roam about ; this lobe, and 
0 conſume, like the courtiers o Alcinous, 


Fog = 
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: fraits of the earth. Nos numerus ſumus 
* 7 ere conſumere nati. When they have 


is inſipid round a certain number 
hog ol left others to do the ſame 
after them, they have lived; and if they 
have performed, in ſome tolerable e 
the ordinary moral duties of life, they have 
Jone all they were born to do. Look 
about you again, my Lord, nay, look into 
your OWN breaſt, and you will find that 
there are ſuperior ſpirits, men who ſhew, 
even from their infancy, though it be not 
always perceived by others, perhaps not 
alw:ys felt by themſelves, that they were 
dorn for ſomething more, and better. 
Theſe are the men to whom the part I 
mentioned is aſſigned; their talents denate 
their general deſignation, and the oppor- 
tunities of conforming themſelves to it, 
that ariſe in the courſe of things, or that 
are preſented to them by any circumſtances 
of rank and fituation in the ſociety to which 
they belong, denote the particular voca- 
tion which it is not lawful for them to re- 
fiſt, nor even to neglect. The duration of 
the lives of ſuch men as theſe is to be de- 
termined, I think, by the length and import- 
ance of the parts they act, not by the num- 
ber of years that paſs between their com- 
ing into the world and their going out of it. 
Whether the piece be of three or hve acts, 
the part may be long; and he who ſuſ- 
tans it-through the whole, may be ſaid to 
die in the fulneſs of years; whilſt he who 
declines it ſooner, may be ſaid not to live 
out half his days. | 


6 33. The Birth of MARTIN US SCRIB- 
LERUS. 


| Nor was the birth of this great man 
unattended with prodigies: he himſelf has 
often told me, that on the night before 
he was born, Mrs. Scriblerus dream'd ſhe 
Was brought to bed of a huge ink-horn, 
out of which iſſued ſeveral large ſtreams 
of ink, as it had been a fountain. This 
cream was by her huſband thought to ſig- 
mfy, that the child ſhould prove a very 
voluminous writer, Likewiſe a crab-tree, 
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that had been hitherto barren, appeared 
on a ſudden laden with a vaſt quantity of 


crabs: this ſign alſo the old gentleman 
imagined to be a prognoſtic of the acute- 
neſs of his wit. A great ſwarm of waſps 
py round his cradle without hurting | 

im, but were very troubleſome to all in 
the room beſides. This ſeemed a certain 
preſage of the effects of his ſatire. A 
dunghill was ſeen within the ſpace of one 
night to be covered all over with muſh- 
rooms: this ſome interpreted to promiſe 
the infant great fertility of fancy, but no 
long duration to his works; but the father 
was of another opinion. 

But what was of all moſt wonderful, 
was a thing that feemed a monſtrous fowl, 
which juſt then dropped through the ſky- 
light, near his wife's apartment. It had 
a large body, two little diſproportioned 
wings, a prodigious tail, but no head. As 
its colour -was white, he took it at firſt 
ſight for a ſwan, and was concluding his 
ſon would be a poet; but on a nearer view, 
he perceived it to be ſpeckled with black, 
in the form of letters; and that it was in- 
decd a paper-kite which had broke its 
leaſh by the impetuoſity of the wind. His 
back was armed with the art military, his 
belly was filled with phyſie, his wings 
were the wings of Quarles and Withers, 
the ſeveral nodes of his voluminous tail 
were diverſified with ſeveral branches of 
ſcience; where the Doctor beheld with 
great joy a knot of logic, a knot of meta- 
phyſic, a knot of caſuiſtry, a knot of po- 
lemical divinity, and a knot of common 
law, with a lanthorn of Jacob Behmen. 

There went a report in the family, that 
as ſoon as he was born, he uttered the 
voice of nine ſeveral animals: he cried 
like a calf, bleated like a ſheep, chattered 
like a magpye, grunted like a hog, neighed 
like a foal, croaked like a raven, mewed. 
like a cat, gabbled like a gooſe, and bray- 
ed like an aſs; and the next morning he 
was found playing in his bed with two 
owls which came down the chimney, His 
father was greatly rejoiced at all theſe 
ſigns, which betokened the variety of his 
eloquence, and the extent of his learning; 
but he was more particularly pleaſed with 
the laſt, as it nearly reſembled what hap- 
pened at the birth of Homer, 


The Doctor and his Shicll, 


The day of the chriſtening being come, 
and the houſe filled with goſſips, the levity 
of whoſe converſation ſuited but ill with 


the 
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the gravity of Dr. Cornelius, he caſt about 
how to paſs this day more agreeable to his 
character; that is to ſay, not without ſome 
profitable conference, nor wholly without 
obſervance of ſome ancient cuſtom. 

He remembered to have read in Theo- 
Eritus, that the cradle of Hercules was a 
ſhield : and being poſſeſſed of an antique 
buckler, which he held as a moſt ineſtima- 
ble relick, he determined to have the in- 
fant laid therein, and in that manner 
brought into the ſtudy, to be ſhewn to cer- 
tain med men of his acquaintance. 

The regard he had for this ſhield had 
cauſed him formerly to compile a diſſerta- 
tion concerning it, proving from the ſeve- 
ral properties, and particularly the colour 
of the ruſt, the exact chronology thereof. 

With this treatiſe, and a moderate ſup- 
per, he propoſed to entertain his gueſts ; 
though he had alſo another deſign, to have 
their aſſiſtance in the calculation of his 
ſon's nativity. 

He therefore took the buckler out of a 
eaſe (in which he always kept it, leſt it 
might contract any modern ruſt) and en- 
truſted it to his houſe-maid, with others, 
that when the company was come, ſhe 
mould lay the child carefully in it, co- 
vered with a mantle of blue ſattin. | 

The gueſts were no ſocner ſeated, but 
they entered into a warm debate about the 
Triclinium, and the manner of Decubitus 
of the ancients, which Cornelius broke off 
in this manner: 

« 'This day, my friends, I purpoſe to 
« exhibit my ſon before you; a child not 
« wholly unworthy of inſpection, as he is 
« deſcended from a race of virtuoſi. Let 
« the phyſiognomiſt examine his features; 
let the chirographiſts behold his palm; 
« but, above all, let us conſult for the cal- 
« culation of his nativity. To this end, 
« as the child is not vulgar, I will not pre- 
« ſent him unto you in a vulgar manner. 
« He ſhall be cradled in my ancient ſhield, 
« ſo famous through the univerſities of 
% Europe. You all know how I purchaſed 


<« that invaluable piece of antiquity, at the 


« great (though indeed inadequate) ex- 
« pence of all the plate of our family, how 
« 1 I carried it off, and how trium- 
« phantly I tranſported it hither, to the 
« inexpreſſible grief of all Germany. Hap- 
« py in every circumſtance, but that it 
« broke the heart of the great Melchior 
« Inſipidus !?? 

Here he ſtopped his ſpeech, upon fight 


of the maid, who entered the room with 


the child: he took it in his army, and 
cceded; _ fc * 
« Behold then my child, but firſt bebe 
* the ſhield : behold this ruſt.—or rathes 
« Jet me call it this precious ærugo — 
« hold this beautiful varniſh of time d 
venerable verdure of ſo many ages . 
In ſpeaking theſe words, he ſlowly lfte 
up the mantle which covered it inch þ 
inch ; but at every inch he uncovered, l 
cheeks pron paler, his hand trembied, ji 
nerves failed, till on ſight of the Whole the 
tremor became univerſal: the ſhield au 
the infant both dropped to the ground, aud 
he had only ſtrength enough to cry oy, 
« O God! my ſhield, my ſhield !” 
The truth was, the maid (extremely 
concerned for the reputation of her oy 
cleanlineſs, and her young maſter's ho. 
nour) had ſcoured it as clean as her hand. 
irons. 
Cornelius ſunk back on a chair, the 
gueſts ſtood aſtoniſhed, the infant ſqualled, 
the maid ran in, ſnatched it up again in her 
arms, flew into her miſtreſs's room, and 
told what had happened. Down Rairs in 
an inſtant hurried all the goſſips, where 
they found the Doctor in a trance: Hun. 
gary-water, hartſhorn, and the confuſed 
noile of ſhrill voices, at length àwakenel 
him: when, opening his eyes, he ſaw the 
ſhield in the hands of the houſe-maid. « 0 
woman! woman!“ he cried, (and ſnatched 
it violently from her) “ was it to thy ig- 
« norance that this relick owes its ruin? 
« Where, where is the beautiful cruſt that 
c covered thee ſo long? where thoſe trace: 
« of time, and fingers as it were of and. 
ce quity ? Where all thoſe beautiful obſcu- 
cc rities, the cauſe of much delightful dil- 
« putation, where doubt and curioſity went 
— in hand, and eternally exerciſed 
« the ſpeculations of the learned? Ard 
« this the rude touch of an ignorant woman 
« hath done away! The curious promi- 
* nence at the belly of that figure, which 
« ſome, taking for the cuſpis of a ſword, 
« denominated a Roman ſoldier; others, 
« accounting the in/ignia v:irilia, pronounce 
« to be one of the D:ii Termini; behold ſhe 
« hath cleancd it in like ſhame ful ſort, and 
« ſhewn to be the head of a nail. O ny 
« ſhield ! my ſhield ! well may I fay wit 
Horace, Non bene relicta parmula.” 
The goſſips, not at all inquiring into the 
cauſe of his ſorrow, only aſked if the chi 
had no hurt? and cried, “Come, come, 
« all is well; what has the woman done 


ce but her duty? a tight cleanly N 
« wWarr 


« warrant her: what a ſtir a man makes 
« about a baſon, that an hour ago, before 
« her labour was beſtowed upon it, a coun- 
« try barber would not have hung at his 
 ſhop-door !'* A baſon ! (cried ano- 
« ther) no ſuch matter ; *tis nothing but a 
« gaultry old ſconce, with the nozzle broke 


fred . og. The learned gentlemen, who till 
h had food ſpeechleſs, hereupon look- 
by ing narrowly on the ſhield, declared their 
tis WW Gent to this latter opinion, and defired 
the N comelius to be comforted ; aſſuring him it 
s a ſconce, and no other. But this, in- 
and #:d of comforting, threw the doctor into 
out, each a violent fit of paſſion, that he was 


carried off groaning and ſpeechleſs to bed; 
where; being quite ſpent, he fell into a kind 
of lumber . 

The Nutrition of SCRIBLERUS. 


Cornelius now vega to regulate the 


* 5 30 


the acton of his child ; ſeldom did there paſs 
led, ; day without diſputes between him and 
N mother, or the nurſe, concerning the 
an 


jature of aliment. The poor woman never 
lined but he denied her ſome diſh or other, 
wich he judged prejudicial to her milk. 
One day ſhe had a longing deſire to a piece 


led ff beef; and as ſhe ſtretched her hand to- 
ned ards it, the old gentleman drew it away, 
7 and ſpoke to this effect: Hadſt thou read 


the ancients, O nurſe, thou would'ſt pre- 
* fer the welfare of the infant which thou 
* nouriſheſt, to the indulging of an irre- 
* gular and voracious appetite. Beef, it 
eis true, may confer a robuſtneſs on the 
limbs of my fon, but will hebetate and 


ntt- * clog his intellectuals. While he ſpoke 
Cl dis the nurſe looked upon him with much 
il. knger, and now and then caſt a wiſhful eye 
"et 


pon the beef.“ Paſſion (continued the 
doctor, {till holding the diſh) throws the 
* mind into too violent a fermentation : it 
is a kind of fever of the ſoul ; or, as Ho- 
race expreſſes it, a ſhort madneſs. Con- 

ſider, woman, that this day's ſuction of 
my ſon may cauſe him to imbibe many 
' ungovernable paſſions, and in a manner 
* ſpoil him for the temper of a philoſo- 


ſhe * Pher. Romulus, by ſucking a wolf, be- 
and came of a fierce and ſavage diſpoſition : 
5 and were I to breed ſome Ottoman em- 
fi 


peror, or founder of a military common- 
Wealth, perhaps I might indulge thee in 
this carnivorous appetite.” — What ! in- 
"rupted the nurſe, beef ſpoil the under- 
anding ! that's fine indeed—how then 
ould our parſon preach as he does upon 
ect, and pudding too, if you go to that ? 
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Don't tell me of your ancients, had not 
you almoſt killed the poor babe with a diſh 
of dæmonial black broth ?—< Lacedæ- 
% monian black broth, thou would'ſt ſay 
« (replied Cornelius) ; but I cannot allow 
« the ſurfeit to have been occaſioned by 
« that diet, ſince it was recommended by 
e the divine Lycurgus, No, nurſe, thou 
« muſt certainly have eaten ſome meats 


« of ill digeſtion the day before; and that 


« was the real cauſe of his diſorder. Con- 
« {ider, woman, the different tempera- 
« ments of different nations : What makes 
« the Engliſh phlegmatic and melancholy, 
e but beef? What renders the Welſh ſo 
« hot and choleric, but cheeſe and leeks ? 
« 'The Frech derive their levity from their 
« {oups, frogs, and muſhrooms. I would 
« not let my ſon dine like an Italian, left, 
« like an Italian, he ſhould be jealous and 
« revengeful. The warm and ſolid diet 
« of Spain may be more beneficial, as it 
« might endow him with a profound gra- 
« vity; but, at the ſame time, he might 
&« ſuck in with their food their intolerable 
« vice of pride. Therefore, nurſe, in 
« ſhort, I hold it requiſite to deny you, at 
« preſent, not only beef, but likewiſe what- 
te ſoever any of thoſe nations eat.“ Dur- 
ing this ſpeech, the nurſe remained pouting 
and marking her plate with the knife, nor 
would ſhe touch a bit during the whole 
dinner. This the old gentleman obſerving, 
ordered that the child, to avoid the riſque 
of imbibing ill humours, ſhould be kept 
from her breaſt all that dav, and be fed 
with butter mixed with honey, according 
to a preſcription he had met with ſome- 
where in Euſtathius upon Homer. This 
indeed gave the child a great looſeneſs, 
but he was not concerned at it, in the opi- 
nion that whatever harm it might do his 
body, would be amply recompenſed by the 
improvements of his underſtanding. But 
from thenceforth he inſiſted every day upon 
a particular diet to be obſerved by the 
nurſe ; under which, having been long un- 
eaſy, ſhe at laſt parted from the family, on 
his ordering her for dinner the paps of a 
ſow with pig; taking it as the higheſt in- 
dignity, and a direct inſult upon her ſex 
and calling. 


Play-T hings. 


Here follow the inſtructions of Cornelius 
Scriblerus concerning the plays and play- 
things to be uſed by his ſon Martin. 

« Play was invented by the Lydians, as 
* a remedy againſt hunger. Sophocles 

P p « ſays: 
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% ſays of Palamedes, that he invented dice 
* to ſerve ſometimes inſtead of a dinner. 
* It is therefore wiſely contrived by na- 
* ture, that children, as they have the 
« keeneſt appetites, are moſt addicted to 
« plays. From the ſame cauſe, and from 
« the unprejudiced and incorrupt ſimpli- 
city of their minds, it proceeds, that the 
« plays of the ancient children are pre- 

Nei more entire than any other of their 
«* cuſtoms. In this matter I would recom- 
« mend to all who have any concern in my 
« ſon's education, that they deviate not in 
« the leaſt from the primitive and ſimple 
% antiquity. 

« To ſpeak firſt of the whiſtle, as it is 
ce the firſt of all play-things. I will have 
it exactly to correſpond with the ancient 
« fiſtula, and accordingly to be compoſed 
« ſeptem paribus digunta cicutis. 

« I heartily wiſh a diligent ſearch may 
« be made aber the true crepitaculum or 
« rattle of the ancients, for that (as Archi- 
« tas Tarentinus was of opinion) kept the 
« children from breaking earthen-ware. 
« The China cups in theſe days are not 
« at all the ſafer for the modern rattles ; 
« which is an evident proof how far their 
« crepitacula exceeded ours. 

« ] would not have Martin as yet to 
« ſcourge a top, till I am better informed 
« whether the trochus, which was recom- 
« mended by Cato, be really our preſent 
tops, or rather the hoop which the boys 
« drive with a ſtick. Neither croſs and 
« pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite fo 
« ancient as handy-dandy, though Macro- 
« bius and St. Auguſtine take notice of the 
« firſt, and Minutius Falix deſcribes the 
« Jatter; but handy-dandy is mentioned by 
« Ariſtotle, Plato, and Ariſtophanes. 

The play which the Italians call c:nguz, 
« and the French mourre, is extremely an- 
«« cient; it was played at by Hymen and 
« Cupid at the marriage of Pſyche, and 
« termed by the Latins digitis micare. 

« Juhus Pollux deſcribes the omilla or 
« chuck-farthing : though ſome will have 
« our modern chuck-farthing to be nearer 
« the aphetinda of the ancients. He alſo 
« mentions the baſilinda, or King I am; 
« and mynda, or hoopers-hide. 

« But the chytrindra, deſcribed by the 
« {ame author, is certainly not our hot- 
« cockles; for that was by pinching, and 
cc not by ſtriking ; though there are good 
“ authors who affirm the rathapigiſmus to 
« be yet nearer the modern hot-cockles, 
% My ſon Martin may uſe either of them 
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of a board, the balance; bottle-ſcrews, tc 


— , 
7 — they being equally 1. 

Building of houſes, and riding u 
« ſticks, have been uſed by children 11 
« ages, adificare caſas, equitare in aryyg 
« longa. Yet I much doubt whether th 
riding upon ſticks did not come into u 
« after the age of the centaurs. 

There is one play which ſhens ge 
« gravity of ancient education, called ie 
, acinetinda, in which children contend 
« who could longeſt ſtand ſtill, This ur 
« have ſuffered to periſh entirely; and, 
I might be allowed to gueſs, it was ce. 
« tainly loſt among the French. 

« I will permit my ſon to play at apod. 
ce daſcinda, which can be no other than oy 
« puſs in a corner. 

Julius Pollux, in his ninth book, ſpezl; 
cc of the melolonthe, or the kite; but! 
«« queſtion whether the kite of antiquiy 
« was the ſame with ours: and though the 
25 Ogrvyoromia, or quail-fighting, is what z 
« moſt taken notice, they had doubtie⸗ 
« cock-matches alſo, as is evident fron 
« certain ancient gems and relievos. 

« Ina word, let my ſon Martin diſpon 
« himſelf at any game truly antique, ex. 
« cept one, which was invented by a pes. 
«« ple among the Thracians, who hung u 
« one of their companions in a rope, and 
« gave him a knife to cut himſelf down; 
« which if he failed in, he was ſuffered ty 
« hang till he was dead; and this wasonl 
« reckoned a ſort of joke. I am utter) 
« againſt this, as barbarous and cruel, 

I cannot conclude, without taking ne. 
« tice of the beauty of the Greck name, 
« whoſe etymologies acquaint us with the 
« nature of the ſports; and how infinitely 
« both in ſenſe and ſound, they excel our 
*« barbarous names of plays.“ 

Notwithſtanding the foregoing injunc- 
tions of Dr. 3 he yet condeſcende 
to allow the child the uſe of ſome few mo. 
dern play- things; ſuch as might prove d 
any benefit to his mind, by inſtilling 2 
early notion of the ſciences. For exampli 
he fend that marbles taught him percul 
ſion, and the laws of motion; nut- cracken 
the uſe of the lever; ſwinging on the ends 


vice; whirligigs, the axis and peritrochis 
bird-cages, the pully ; and tops the cent 
fugal motion. : 
Others of his ſports were farther carrie 
to improve his tender ſoul even in VI 
and morality. We ſhall only inſtance dt 


of the moſt uſeful and inffrudtive, bo 
CNET 
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cherry, which teaches at once two noble 
virtues, patience and conſtancy ; the firſt 
in adhering to the purſuit of one end, the 
latter in bearing a diſappointment. 

Beſides all theſe, he taught him, as a 
diverſion, an odd and ſecret manner of 
ſtealing, according to the cuſtom of the 
Lacedemonians ; wherein he ſucceeded ſo 
well, that he practiſed it to the day of his 


death. 


MUSIC. 


The bare mention of muſic threw Cor- 
nelius into a ney - How can you dig- 

nify (quoth he) this modern fiddling 
« with the name of muſic ? Will any of 
« your beſt hautboys encounter a wolf 
« now-a-days with no other arms but their 
« inſtruments, as did that ancient piper 
« Pithocaris ? Have ever wild boars, ele- 
« phants, deer, dolphins, whales, or tur- 
« bots, ſhew'd the leaſt emotion at the 
« moſt elaborate ſtrains of your modern 
« (crapers; all which have been, as it were, 
« tamed and humanized by ancient muſi- 
cians? Does not /Elian tell us how the 
Lybian mares were excited to horſing 
« by muſic ? (which ought in truth to be 
« a caution to modeſt women againſt fre- 
« quenting operas: and conſider, brother, 
te you are brought to this dilemma, either 
« to give up the virtue of the ladies, or 
« the power of your muſic.) Whence pro- 
« ceeds the degeneracy of our morals? Is 
« jt not from the loſs of an ancient muſic, 
« by which (ſays Ariſtotle) they taught 
« all the virtues ? elſe might we turn New- 
gate into a college of Dorian muſicians, 
e who ſhould teach moral virtues to thoſe 
« wg Whence comes 1t that our pre- 

ent diſeaſes are ſo ſtubborn ? whence is 
it that I daily deplore my ſciatical pains ? 
Alas! becauſe we have loſt their true 
* cure, by the melody of the pipe. All 

this was well known to the ancients, as 
Theophraſtus aſſures us (whence Czlius 
calls it loca dolentia decantare), only in- 
deed ſome ſmall remains of this {kill are 
preſerved in the cure of the tarantula. 
Did not Pythagoras ſtop a company of 
drunken bullies from ſtorming a civil 
houſe, by changing the ſtrain of the pipe 
to the ſober ſpondzus ? and yet your 
modern muſicians want art to defend 
their windows from common nickers. 
It is well known, that when the Lace- 
dzmonian mob were up, they common- 
ly ſent for a Leſbian muſician to appeaſe 
them, and they immediately grew calm 
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« as ſoon as they heard Terpander fing : 
66 he I don't believe that the pope's whole 
and of muſic, though the beſt of this 
age, could keep his holineſs's image 
« from being burnt on a fifth of Novem- 
ce ber,” «© Nor would Terpander himſelf 
« (replied Albertus) at Billingf ate, nor 
Timotheus at Hockley in the Hole, have 
« any manner of effect; nor both of them 
c together bring Horneck to common ci- 
« yility.” “ That's a groſs miſtake?” (ſaid 
Cornelius very warmly) ; © and, to prove 
„it ſo, I have here a ſmall lyra of my 
* own, framed, ſtrung, and tuned, after 
« the ancient manner. I can play ſome 
« fragments of Leſbian tunes, and I wiſh 
J were to try them upon the moſt paſ- 
cc ſionate creatures alive.“ © You ne- 
« yer had a better opportunity (ſays Al- 
e bertus), for yonder are two apple-women 
&« ſcolding, and juſt ready to uncoif one 
cc another.“ With that Cornelius, undreſ- 
ſed as he was, jumps out into his balcony, 
his lyra in hand, in his ſlippers, with his 
breeches hanging down to his ancles, a 
ſtocking upon his head, and waiſtcoat of 
murrey- coloured ſattin upon his body: He 
touched his lyra with a very unuſual ſort 
of an harpegiatura, nor were his hopes 
fruſtrated. The odd equipage, the uncouth 
inſtrument, the ſtrangeneſs of the man, and 
of the muſic, drew the ears and eyes of the 
whole mob that were got about the two fe- 
male champions, and at laſt of the comba- 
tants themſelves. They all approached the 
balcony, in as cloſe attention as Orpheus's 
firſt audience of cattle, or that of an Italian 
opera, when ſome favourite air 1s juſt a- 
wakened. This ſudden effect of his muſic 
encouraged him mightily ; and it was ob- 
ſerved he never touched his lyre in ſuch a 
truly chromatic and cnharmonic manner, 
as upon that occaſion. The mob laughed, 
ſung, jumped, danced, and uſed many odd 
geſtures ; all which he judged to be cauſed 
by the various ſtrains and modulations. 
« Mark (quoth he) in this, the power of 
« the Ionian; in that you ſee the effect of 
« the ZEolian.”” But in a little time they 
began to grow riotous, and threw ſtones: 
Cornelius then withdrew, but with the 
greateſt air of triumph in the world. Bro- 
« ther (ſaid he) do vou oblerve I have 
« mixed, unawares, too much of the Phry- 
« pian; I might change it to the Lydian, 
« and ſoften their riotous tempers: But it 
« 1s enough: learn from this ſample to 
« ſpeak with veneration of ancient muſic. 
« If this lyre in my unſkilful hands can 
p 2 « perform 
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14 V ſuch wonders, what muſt it not 
« have done in thoſe of a Timotheus or a 
« 'Terpaider ?*? Having ſaid this, he re- 
tired with the utmoſt exultation ur himſelf, 
and contempt of his brother; and it js ſaid, 
behaved that night with ſuch unuſual 
Havghtinefs to his family, that they all had 
reaſon to with for ſome aficient Tibicen to 


calm his temper. 
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Martin's underſtanding was ſo totally 
immerſed in ſenſible objects, that he de- 
manded examples, from material things, of 
the abſtrattet ideas of logic: as for Crambe, 
he contented Himſelf with the words; and 
when he could but form ſome conceit upon 
them, was fully fatisfied, Thus Crambe 
would tell his inſtructor, that all men were 
not ſingular; that individuality could hard- 
ly be predicated of any man, for it was 
commonty faid, that a man 1s not the ſame 
he was; that madmen are beſide them- 
ſelves, and drunken men come to them- 
ſelves; which ſhews, that few men have 
that moſt valuable logical endowment, in- 
dividuality. Cornelius told Martin that a 
ſhoulder of mutton was an individual, which 
Crambe denied, for he had ſeen it cut into 
commons. That's true (quoth the tutor), 
but you never ſaw it cut into ſhoulders of 
mutton: If it could (quoth Crambe) it 
would be the moſt lovely individual of the 
univerſity.” When he was told, a ſubſtance 
was that which was ſubject to accidents ; 
then ſoldiers (quoth Crambe) are the moſt 
ſubſtantial people in the world. Neither 
would he allow it to be a good definition 
of accident, that it could be preſent or ab- 
ſent without the deſtruction of the ſubject; 
fince there are a great many accidents that 
deftroy the ſubject, as burning does a houſe, 

and death a man. But, as to that, Corne- 
hus informed him, that there was a natu- 
ral death, and a logical death; that though 
a man, after his natural death, was not ca- 
pable of the leaſt pariſh-office, yet he might 
ſtill keep his ſtall amongſt the logical pre- 
dicaments. 

Cornelius was forced to give Martin ſen- 
ſible images. Thus, calling up the coach- 
man, he aſked him what he had ſeen in the 
bear-garden? The man anſwered, he ſaw 
two men fight a prize: one was a fair man, 
a ſerjeant in the guards; the other black, 
a butcher : the ſerjeant had red breeches, 
the butcher blue: they fought upon a ſtage 
about four o' clock, and the ſerjeant EY 
ec the butcher in the leg. Mark (quoth 
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« Cornelius) how the fellow runs thr, 
« the predicaments. Men, /b/tan;,. 
« two, guantitas; fair and blacl. qualitg: 
« ſerjeant and butcher, relatio; woundel 
the other, actio et paſſio; fighting, (1, 
« ſtage, ubi; two o'clock, guands ; blue 
« and red breeches, Habitus. At the 
ſame time he warned Martin, that why 
he now learned as a logician, he muſt for. 
get as a natural philoſopher ; that thong 
e now taught them that accidents inhereq 
in the ſubject, they would find in time there 
was no ſuch thing; and that colour, tate, 
ſmell, heat, and cold, were not in the thingy, 
but only phantaſms of our brains. He was 
forced to let them into this ſecret, for Mar. 
tin could not conceive how a habit of danc. 
ng inhered in a dancing-maſter, when he 
did not dance; nay, he would demand the 
charaQeriſtics of relations. Crambe ulcd 
to help him out, by telling him, a cuckold, 
a loſing gamſter, a man that had not dined, 
a young heir that was kept ſhort by his fi- 
ther, might be all known by their counte- 
nance; that, in this laſt caſe, the paternity 
and filiation leave very ſenſible impreſſions 
in the relatum and correlatum. The great. 
eſt dificulty was when they came to the 
tenth predicament ; Crambe affirmed that 
his Habitus was more a ſubſtance than he 
was; for his clothes could better ſubiiſt 
without him, than he without his clothes. 


The Seat of the Scul. 


In this defign of Martin to inveſtigate 
the diſeaſes of the mind, he thought no- 
thing ſo neceſſary as an enquiry after the 
ſeat of the ſoul; in which, at ſirſt, he la- 
boured under great uncertainties. Some- 
times he was of opinion that it lodged in 
the brain, ſometimes in the ſtomach, and 
ſometimes in the heart. Afterwards he 
thought it abſurd to confine that ſovereign 
lady to one apartment; which made him 
infer, that ſhe ſhifred it according to the ſe- 
veral functions of life: Ihe brain was her 
ſtudy, the heart her ſtate- room, and the ſto- 
mach her kitchen. But, as hie ſaw ſeveral 


offices of life went on at the ſame time, he 


was forced to give up this hypotheſis allo. 
He now conjectured it was more for the 
dignity of the ſoul to perform ſeveral ope- 
rations by her little miniſters, the animal 
ſpirits; from whence it was natural to con- 
clude, that ſhe reſides in different parts, ac- 
cording tꝭ different inclinations, ſexes, ages, 
and profeſſidas. Thus, in epicures he teat- 
ed her in the mouth of the ſtomach ; phi- 


loſophers have her in the brain, * in 
eit 
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heir heart, women in their tongues, fidlers 
in their fingers, and rope-dancers in their 
toes. At length he grew fond of the glan- 
dula pinealis, diſſecting many ſubjects to 
and out the different figure of this gland, 
from whence he might diſcover the cauſe 
of the different tempers in mankind, He 
ſpported that in faQtious and reſtleſs-ſpi- 
fited people, he ſhould find it ſharp and 
pointed, allowing no room for the ſoul to 
repoſe herſelf; that in quiet tempers it was 
gat, ſmooth, and ſoft, affording to the ſoul, 
a5 it were, an eaſy cuſhion. He was con- 
frmed in this by obſerving, that calves and 
philoſophers, tygers and ſtateſmen, foxes 
and ſharpers, peacocks and fops, cock- 
ſparrows and coquettes, monkeys and 
players, courtiers and ſpaniels, moles and 
miſers, exactly reſemble one another in the 
conformation of the pincal gland, He did 
not doubt likewiſe to find the ſame reſem- 
blance in highway men and conquerors : In 
order to ſatisfy himſelf in which, it was, 
that he purchaled the body of one of the 
firſt ſpecies (as hath been, before related) 
at Tyburn, hoping in time to have the hap- 
pineis of one of the latter too under his 
anatomical knife. 


The Soul a Quality. 


This is eaſily anſwered by a familiar in- 
ſtance, In every jack there is a meat- 
waſting quality, which neither reſides in 
the fly, nor in the weight, nor in any par- 
ticular wheel in the jack, but 1s the reſult 
of the whole compoktion : fo, in an ani- 
mal, the ſelf- conſciouſneſs is not a real 
quality inherent in one being (any more 
than meat-roaiting in a jack) but the reſult 
of ſeveral modes or qualities in the fame 
ſubject. As the fly, the wheels, the chain, 
the weight, the cords, &c. make one jack, 
ſo the ſeveral parts of the body make one 
animal, As perception or conſciouſneſs 1s 
laid to be inherent in this animal, ſo is 
meat-roaſting * ſaid to be inherent in the 
Jack, As ſenſation; reaſoning, volition, 
memory, &c. are the Gree modes of 
thinking ; ſo roaſting of beef, roaſting of 
mutton, roaſting of pullets, geeſe, turkeys, 
&, are the ſeveral modes of meat-roait- 
mg. And as the general quality of meat- 
roaſting, with its ſeveral modifications, as 
do beet, mutton, pullets, &c. does not in- 
here in any one part of the jack; fo nei- 
ther does conſciouſneſs, with its ſeveral 
modes of ſenſation, intellection, volition, 
dec. inhere in any one, but is the reſult 
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from the mechanical compoſition of the 
whole animal. 1 9613; A 


$ 34. * Diverſity of Cenis. 

1 ſhall range theſe confined and leſs co- 
pious geniuies under proper, claſſes, and 
(the better to give their pictures to the 
reader) under the names of animals of ſome 
ſort or other ; whereby he will be enabled, 
at the firſt fight of ſuch as ſhall daily come 
forth, to know to what kind to refer, and 
with what authors to compare them, 

1. The Flying Fiſhes: Theſe are writers 
who now and then riſe upon their fins, and 
fly out of the profund ; but their wings 
are ſoon dry, and they drop down to the 
bottom. G. S. A. H. C. G. 

2. The Swallows are authors that are 
eternally ſkimming and fluttering up and 
down; but all their agility is employed to 
catch flies. L. T. W. P. Lord H. F 

3. The Oftriches are ſuch, whoſe heavs.,. 
nels rarely permits them to raiſe themſelves 
from the ground; their wings are of no 
uſe to lift them up, and their motion 1s be- 
tween flying and walking; but then they 
run very faſt. D. F. L. E. The Hon, 

4. The Parrots are they that repeat 
another's words, in ſuch a hoarſe odd 
voice, as makes them ſeem their own. 
W. B. V. H. C. C. The Reverend 
D. D. i 

5. The Didappers are authors that keep 
themſelves long out of fight, under wa- 
ter, and come up now and then where vou 
leaſt expected them, L. W. G. D. Eſq. 
The Hon. Sir W. V. 

6. The Porpoiſes are unwieldy and big; 
they put all their numbers into a great tur- 
moil and tempeſt: but whenever they ap- 
pear in plain light (which is ſeldom) they 
are only ſhapeleſs and ugly monſters. I. D. 
C. G. I. O. 

7. The Frogs are ſuch as can neither 
walk nor fly, but can leap and bound to ad- 
miration: they live generally in the bot- 
tom of a ditch, and make a great noiſe 
whenever they thruſt their heads above 
water. E. W. L. M. Eſq. T. D. Gent. 

8. The Eels are obſcure authors, that 
wrap themſelves up in their own mud, but . 
are mighty nimble and pert, L. W. 
LL. . General ©: | 

9. The Tortoiſes are {low and chill, and, 
like paſtoral writers, delight much in gar. 
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dens: they have for the moſt part a fine 


embroidered ſhell, and underneath it, a 
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heavy lump. A. P. W. B. L. E. The 
Right Hon. E. of S. 

Theſe are the chief characteriſtics of 
the Bathos: and in each of theſe kinds 
we have the comfort to be bleſſed with 
ſundry and manifold choice ſpirits in this 
our iſland. 


The Advancement of the Bathos. 


Thus have I (my dear countrymen) with 
incredible pains and diligence, diſcovered 
the hidden ſources of the Bathos, or, as I 
may ſay, broke open the abyſſes of this 
great _ And having now eſtabliſhed 
2 and wholeſome laws, what remains 

ut that all true moderns, with their utmoſt 
might, do proceed to put the ſame in exe- 
cution ? In order whereto, I think I ſhall, 
in the ſecond place, highly deſerve of my 
country, by propoling ſuch a ſcheme, as 
may facilitate this great end. 

As our number is confeſſedly far ſupe- 
rior to that of the enemy, there ſeems no- 
thing wanting but unanimity among our- 
ſelves. It 1s therefore humbly offered, that 
all and every individual of the Bathos do 
enter into a firm aſſociation, and incorpo- 
rate into one regular body ; whereof every 
member, even the meaneſt, will ſome- way 
contribute to the ſupport of the whole; in 
like manner as the weakeſt reeds, when 
Joined in one bundle, become infrangible. 
To which end our art ought to be put upon 
the ſame foot with other arts of this age. 
The vaſt improvement of modern manu- 
factures ariſeth from their being divided 
into ſeveral branches, and parcelled out to 
ſeveral trades: for inſtance, in clock-mak- 
ing, one artiſt makes the balance, another 
the ſpring, another the crown-wheels, a 
fourth the caſe, and the principal work-man 
puts all together: to this economy we owe 
the perfection of our modern watches; and 
doubtleſs we alſo might that of our mo- 
dern poetry and rhetoric, were the ſeveral 
parts branched out in the like manner. 

Nothing is more evident than that di- 
vers perſons, no other way remarkable, 
have each a ſtrong diſpoſition to the forma- 
tion of ſome particular trope or figure. 
Ariitole faith, that the hyperbole is an or- 
nament fit for young men ot quality ; ac- 
cordingly we find in thoſe gentlemen a 
wonderful propenſity towards it, which is 
marvellouſſy improved by travelling: ſol- 
diers alſo and ſeamen are very happy in the 
lame figure. The periphraſis or circum- 
locution is the peculiar talent of country 
farmers; the proverb and apologue of old 
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men at clubs; the ellipſis, or ſpeech 
half words, of miniſters and politici, 
the apoſiopeſis, of courtiers; the line 
and diminution, of ladies, whiſperers, 20 
backbiters; and the anadiploſis, of eon. 
mon eriers and hawkers, who, by redoubln 
the ſame words, perſuade people to be 
their oyſters, green haſtings, or new tal 
lads. Epithets may be found in great pleny 
at Billingſgate, ſarcaſm and irony leamel 
upon the water, and the epiphonema 9 
exclamation frequently from the hey. 
er- and as frequently from the Hey 

im' of the Houſe of Commons. 
Now each man applying his whole une 
and genius upon his particular figure, would 
doubtleſs attain to perfection: and whe 
each became incorporated and {worn into 
the ſociety (as hath been propoſed) a poet 
or orator would have no more to do but u 
ſend to the particular traders in each kind; 
to the metaphoriſt for his allegories, tothe 
ſimile-maker for his compariſons, to the 
ironiſt for his ſarcaſms, to the apophthey. 
matiſt for his ſentences, &c.; whereby z 
dedication or ſpeech would be compoſed in 
a moment, the ſuperior artiſt having no. 
thing to do but to put together all the 
materials. 1 

I therefore propoſe that there be con- 
trived, with all convenient diſpatch, at the ö 
public expence, a rhetorical cheſt of draw. Wi { 
ers, conſiſting of three ſtories; the highet Wi ( 
for the deliberative, the middle for the de- 
monſtrative, and the lowelt for the judicial, . 
Theſe ſhall be ſubdivided into loct or places, Wi | 
being repoſitories for matter and argument 
in the ſeveral kinds of oration or writing; 
and every drawer ſhall again be ſubdivided 
into cells, reſembling thoſe of cabinets tor 
rarities. The apartment for peace or war, 
and that of the liberty of the preſs, may in 
a very few days be filled with ſeveral ar- 
guments perfectly new; and the vitupers- 
tive partition will as eafily be repleniſhed 
with a molt choice collection, entirely 0 
the growth and manufacture of the preſent 
age. Every compoſer will ſoon be taught 
the uſe of this cabinet, and how to manage 
all the regiſters of it, which will be drawn 
out much in the manner of thoſe in at 
organ. 

The keys of it muſt be kept in honel 
hands, by ſome reverend prelate, or valiant 
officer, of unqueſtionahle loyalty and afiec- 
tien to every preſent eſtabliſhment in church 
and ſtate; which will ſufficiently guard 
againſt. any miſchief which might other 
wiſe be apprehended from it. * 


ech lag being lodged in ſuch hands, it may 

cr E [et out by the day, to ſe- 
ny Of great orators in both houſes ; from 

1e, ad tence it is to be hoped much profit and 

wy an will accrue to our ſociety, 

oubl; | 

to by Dedications and Panegyrics. 

W bal. Now of what neceſſity the fore going 

pleny rojet may prove, will appear from this 

eanel nple conſideration, that nothing is of 

"ma gal conſequence to the ſucceſs of our 
ber orks as ſpeed and diſpatch. Great pity 


+ is, that ſolid brains are not, like other 
lid bodies, conſtantly endowed with a ve- 
Jocity in finking proportionable to their 
beavineſs : for it is with the flowers of the 


When Bathos as with thoſe of nature, which, if 

n into the careful gardener brings not haſtily to 
a poet market in the morning, muſt unprofitably 
but v periſh and wither before night. And of 
_ all our productions none is ſo ſhort-lived 
0 


25 the dedication and pap hs which are 
often but the praiſe of a day, and become 


they by the next utterly uſeleſs, improper, inde- 

eby 2 cent, and falſe. This is the more to be la- 

ſed in WW mented, inaſmuch as theſe two are the ſorts 
no 


whereon in a manner depends that profit, 
which muſt Rill be remembered to be the 
main end of our writers and ſpeakers. 
We ſhall therefore employ this chapter 
in ſhewing the quickeſt method of compo- 
ling them: after which we will teach a 
ſhort way to epic poetry. And theſe be- 
ing confeſſedly the works of moſt impor- 
tance and difficulty, it is preſumed we may 
leave the reſt to each author's own learn- 
or practice. 
irſt of Panegyric. Every man is ho- 
nourable, who is ſo by law, cuſtom, or title. 
The public are better judges of what is ho- 
nourable than private men. The virtues 
of great men, like thoſe of plants, are in- 
herent in them, whether they are exerted 
or not; and the more ſtrongly inherent, the 
| lels they are exerted; as a man is the 
| more rich, the leſs he ſpends. All great 
mmiſters, without either private or œcono- 
| mical virtue, are virtuous by their poſts, 
| liberal. and generous upon the public 
money, provident upon public ſupplies, 
juſt by paying public intereſt, courageous 
and magnanimous by the fleets and armies, 
magnificent upon the public expences, and 
E Prudent by public ſucceſs. They have by 
| their office a right to a ſhare of the public 
; ſock of virtues ; beſides, they are by pre- 
Ferption immemorial invelted in all the ce- 
lebrated virtues of their predeceſſors in the 
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ſame ſtations, eſpecially thoſe of their own 
anceſtors, 

As to what are commonly called the co- 
lours of honourable and diſhonourable, 
they are various in different countries : in 
this, they are blue, green, and red. 

But, foraſmuch as the duty we owe to 
the public doth often require that we ſhould 
put ſome things in a ſtrong light, and throw 
a ſhade over others, I ſhall explain the me- 
thod of turning a vicious man into a hero. 

The firſt and chief rule is the golden rule 
of trans formation; which conſiſts in con- 
verting vices into their bordering virtues. 
A man who is a ſpendthrift, and will not 
pay a juſt debt, may have his injuſtice 
transformed into liberality; cowardice may 
be metamorphoſed into prudence; intem- 
perance into good- nature and good - fellow- 
ſhip; corruption into patriotiſm; and lewd- 
neſs into tenderneſs and facility. 

The ſecond is the rule of contraries. It 
is certain the leſs a man is endued with any 
virtue, the more need he has to have it 
plentifully beſtowed, eſpecially thoſe good 
qualities of which the world generally 
believes he has none at all: for who will 
thank a man for giving him that which he 
has ? 

The reverſe of theſe precepts will ſerve 
for ſatire; wherein we are ever to remark, 
that wholo loſeth his place, or becomes out 
of favour with the government, hath for- 
feited his ſhare in public praiſe and honour. 
Therefore the truly public- ſpirited writer 
ought in duty to ſtrip him whom the go- 
vernment hath ſtripped; which is the real 
poctical juſtice of this age. For a full col- 
lection of topics and epithets to be uſed in 
the praiſe and diſpraiſe of miniſterial and 
unminiſterial perſons, I refer to our rheto- 
rical cabinet; concluding with an earneſt 
exhortation to all my brethren, to obſerve 
the precepts here laid down; the neglect of - 
which has colt ſome of them their cars in 
a pillory. 


A Recipe to make an Epic Poem. 


An epic poem, the critics agree, is the 
greateſt work human nature is capable of. 
They have already laid down many me- 
chanical rules for compoſitions of this ſort, 
but at the ſame time they cut off almoſt all 
undertakers from the poſſibility of ever per- 
forming them; for the firſt qualification 
they unanimouily require in a poet, is a 
genius. 1 ſhall here endeavour (tor the 
benefit of my countrymen) to - make it 

Pp 4 maniteſt, 
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For the Fable. Take out of any old poem, 

hiſtory-book, romance, or legend (for in- 
Rance, Geoftry of Monmouth, or Don Be- 
hanis of Greece) thoſe parts of ſtory which 
afforck molt ſcope for long deſcriptions : put 
theſe*pie&% together, and throw all the ad- 
vrnttures you fancy into one tale. Then 
takæ a hero, whom you may chuſe for the 
found of his name, and put him in the midſt 
of theſe adventures: there let him work for 
twelve. books; at the end of which you 
may take him out, ready prepared to con- 
quer or to marry ; it being neceſſary that the 
eonclufion of an epic poem be fortunate. 

- To make an Epiſode. Take any remain- 
ing adventure of your former collection, in 
which you could no way involve your hero; 
or any unfortunate accident that was too 
good to be thrown away; and it will be of 
ufe, applied to any other perſon, who may 
be loft and evaporate in the courſe of the 
Work, et the leaſt damage to the com- 


For the Moral and Allegory. Theſe you 
may extract out of the fable afterwards, 
at your leiſure : be ſare you ſtrain them 
ſufficient 7. 

For the Manners, For thoſe of the hero, 
take all the beit qualities you can find in 
the moſt celebrated heroes of antiquity : if 
they will not be reduced to a conſiſtency, 
lay - them all on a heap upon him. But be 
ſare they are qualities which your patron 
would be thought to have; and to pr revent 
any miſtake which the world may be ſub- 
ject to, ſelect from the alphabet thoſe ca- 
pital letters that compoſe his name, and ſet 
them at the head of a dedicatibi'or poem. 
However, do not obſerve the exact quan- 
try of theſe rirtaes,: it not being determined 


* 
* 
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Whether. or no it be neceſſary for the jy 

of a poem to be an honeſt man. For t. 

under- characters, gather them from Homer 

and Virgil, and 82 the names 23 0. 
ſerves. 

For abi Mathines. Take of deities, ma 
und female, as many as you can uſe: ſe, 
rate them ĩ into two equal parts, and had 
Jupiter in the middle: let Juno put hink 

a, ferment, and Venus mollify him, R-. 
— whey on all occaſions to make uſe u 
valatile Mercury. If you have necd of d. 
vils, draw them out of Milton's Paradif, 
and extract your ſpirits from Taſſo. Ne 
uſe of theſe machines is evident: ſince yy 
epic poem can poſſibly ſubſiſt without then, 
the wiſeſt way is to reſerve them for you 
greateſt neceſſities. When you cannot ex. 
tricate your hero by any human means, t 
tank by your own wit, feek relief fron 

eaven, and the gods will do your buſineß 
very readily. This is according to the d. 
rect preſcription of Horace, in his Art d 
Loetey. 


Nec deus u. terſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
laciderit.— 


That is to ſay, « A poet ſhould never call 
„upon the gods for their aſſiſtance, bu 
« when he 15 in great perplexity.“ « 

For the Deſcriptions. For a tempet, n 
Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auſter, and Boreas, 
and caſt them together in one verſe: add 
to theſe of rain, ligntning, and thunder (the 
loudeſt. you can) quantum /irfficit ; mix your 
clouds and billows well together till they 
foam, and thicken your deſcription. here 
and there with a quickſand. Brew your 
tempeſt well in your head, before you {et 
it a-blowing. 

For a battle. Pick a large quantity of 
images and deſcriptions from Homer's 
Thad, with a ſpice or two of Virgil; and 
if there remain any overplus, you may lay 
them by for a ſkirmiſh, Seaſon it well 
with fimiles, and it will make an excellent 
battle. 

For a burning town. If ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion be neceſſary (becauſe it is certain there 
is one in Virgil) old Troy is ready burnt 
to your hands: but if you fean that would 
be thought borrowed, a chapter or two of 
the Theory of the Conflagration, well cir- 
cumſtanced and done into verſe, will be 2 
good ſuccedaneum. 

As for ſimiles and metaphors, they may 
be found all over the creation ; the molt 
ignorant may gather them: but the _ 
cul 


is in applying them. For this adviſe 
4 pour = eller, P opt. 


635. The Duty of a Clerk. 


No ſooner was I elected into my office, 
dat 1 laid aſide the powdered gallantries of 
outh, and became a new man. 
conſidered myſelf as in ſome wiſe of eccle- 
ſaltical dignity 3 fince by wearing a band, 
which is no {mall part of the ornament 
of out clergy, I might not unworthily be 
deemed, as it were, a ſhred of the linen 
veſtment of Aaron. 
Thou may'ſt conceive, O reader, with 
vhat concern I perceived the eyes of the 
congregation fixed upon me, when 1 firſt 
wok my place at the feet of the prieſt. 
When I raiſed the pſalm, how did my 
voice quaver for fear! and when I arrayed 
the ſhoulders of the miniſter with the ſur- 
plice, how did my joints tremble under me ! 
I faid within myſelf, „Remember, Paul, 
thou ſtandeſt before men of high wor- 
« ſhip; the wiſe Mr. Juſtice Freeman, the 
grave Mr. Juſtice Tonſon, the good 
« Lady Jones, and the two virtuous gen- 
« tewomen her daughters; nay, the great 
« Sir Thomas Truby, Knight and Baro- 
« net, and my young maſter the Eſquire, 
« who ſhall one day be lord of this ma- 
« nor.” Notwithſtanding which, it was 
my good hap to acquit myſelf to the 
good liking of the whole congregation; 
but the Lord forbid I ſhould glory there- 
2 * * * * * 
I was determined to reform the mani- 
fold corruptions and abuſes which had crept 
into the church. 
Firſt, I was eſpecially ſevere in whip- 
ing forth dogs from the temple, all except- 
ng the la 3 of the widow How- 
ard, a fober * which yelped not, nor 
was there offence in his mouth. 
_ Secondly, I did even proceed to moroſe- 
neſs, though ſore againſt my heart, unto 
poor babes, in tearing from them the half- 
eaten apples which they privily munched 
atchurch, But verily it pitied me; for I 
remember the days of my youth. 
Thirdly, With the ſweat of my own 
hands I did make plain and ſmooth the 
dogs-ears throughout our great Bible. 
Fourthly, The-pews and benches, which 
were formerly ſwept but once in three years, 

cauſed every Saturday to be {wept with 
a beſom, and trimmed. 

Fifthly, and laſtly, I cauſed the ſurplice 
to be neatly 1 waſhed, aud laid in 
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freſh lavender (yea, and ſometimes to be 
ſprinkled with roſe- water); and I had great 
laud and praiſe from all the neighbouring 


clergy, foraſmuch as no pariſh kept the 
miniſter in cleaner linen. | 
Af * * * * 


Shoes did I make (and, if intreated, 
mend) with good approbation. Faces 
alſo did I ſhave; and 1 clipped the hair. 
Chirurgery alſo I practiſed in the worming 
of dogs; but to bleed adventured I not, 
except the poor. Upon this my two-fold 
profeſſion, there paſſed among men a mer 
tale, delectable enough to be rehearſed ; 
How that, being overtaken with liquor one 
Saturday evening, I ſhaved the prieſt with 
Spaniſh blacking for ſhoes inſtead of a waſh- 
ball, and with lamp-black powdered his 
perriwig. But theſe were ſayings of men 
delighting in their own conceits more than 
in the truth: for it is wel! known, that 
great was my care and {kill in theſe my 
crafts; yea, I once had the honour of trim- 
ming Sir Thomas himſelf, without fetch- 
ing blood. Furthermore, I was ſought 
unto to geld the Lady Frances her ſpaniel, 
which was wont to go aſtray: he was called 
Toby, that is to ſay, Tobias. And, thirdly, 
I was entruſted with a gorgeous pair. of 
ſhoes of the ſaid lady, to ſet an heel-piece 
thereon ; and I received ſuch praiſe. there- 
fore, that it was ſaid all over the pariſh, I 
ſhould be recommended unto the king to 
mend ſhoes for his majeſty ; whom God 
preſerve! Amen. 1bid. 


& 36. Cruelty to Animals. 


Montaigne thinks it ſome reflection up- 
on human nature itſelf, that few people 


take delight in ſeeing beaſts careſs or play 


together, but almoſt every one is pleaſed 
to ſee them lacerate and worry one another. 
I am ſorry this temper 1s become almoſt a 
diſtinguiſhing character of our own nation, 
from the oblorvation which is made by fo- 
reigners of our beloved paſtimes, bear- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and the like. We 
ſhould nnd it hard to vindicate the deſtroy - 
ing of any thing that has life, merely out 
of wantonneſs: yet in this principle our 
children are bred up; and one of the firſt 
pleaſures we allow them, is the licence of 
inflicting pain upon poor animals: almoſt 
as ſoon as. we are ſenſible what life is our- 
ſelves, we make it our ſport to take it from. 
other creatures. I cannot but believe a 
very good uſe might be made of the fancy 
which children have for birds and inſects. 
Mr, Locke takes notice of a mother who 
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permitted them to her children, but re- 
warded or puniſhed them as they treated 
them well or ill. This was no other than 
entering them betimes into a daily exerciſe 


of humanity, and improving their very di- 


verſion to a virtue. 

I fancy, too, ſome advantage might be 
taken of the common notion, that tis omi- 
nous or unlueky ta. deſtroy ſome ſorts of 
birds, as ſwallows and martins. This opi- 
nion might poſſibly ariſe from the confidence 
theſe birds ſeem to put in us by building 
under our roofs ; ſo that it is a kind of vio- 
lation of the laws of hoſpitality to murder 
them. As for Robin red-breafts in par- 
ticular, it is not improbable they owe their 
ſecurity to the old ballad of The children 
in the wood. However it be, I don't know, 
I ſay, why this prejudice, well improved 
and carried as far as it would go, might 
not be made to conduce to the preſervation 
of many innocent creatures, which are now 
expoſed to all the wantonneſs of an igno- 
rant barbarity. 

There are other animals that have the 
misfortune, for no manner of reaſon, to be 
treated as common enemies, wherever 
found. The conceit that a cat has nine 
lives has coſt at leaſt nine lives in ten of the 
whole race of them : ſcarce a boy in the 
ſtreets but has in this point outdone Her- 
cules himſelf, who was famous for killing 


a monſter that had but three lives. Whe- 


ther the unaccountable animoſity againſt 
this ufeful domeſtic may be any cauſe of 
the general perſecution of owls (who are 
a ſort of feathered cats) or whether it be 


only an unreaſonable pique the moderns 


have taken to a ſerious countenance, I ſhall 
not determine: though I am inclined to be- 
tieve the former; ſince I obſerve the ſole 
reaſon alledged for the deſtruction of 
frogs is becauſe they are like toads. Yet, 
amidſt all the misfortunes of theſe un- 
friended creatures, *tis ſome happineſs 
that we have not yet taken a fancy to eat 
them : for ſhould our countrymen refine 
upon the French never ſo little, 'tis not 
to be conceived to what unheard-of tor- 
ments, owls, cats, and frogs, may be yet 
reſerved. 

When we grow up to men, we have an- 
other ſucceſſion of ſanguinary ſports; in 
particular, hunting. 1 dare not attack a 
diverſion which has ſuch authority and cuſ- 
tom to ſupport it; but muſt have leave to 
be of opinion, that the agitation of that 
exerciſe, with the example and number of 
the chafers, not a little contributes to reſiſt 
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.to the epic no leſs than the paſtoral. | 


thoſe checks, which compaſſion w 
turally ſuggeſt in behalf of the 20 
purſued. Nor ſhall I ſay, with Mong 
Fleury, that this ſport is a remain of 
Gothic barbarity ; but I muſt animady ; 
upon a certain cuſtom yet in uſe with n 
and barbarous enough to be derived fron 
the Goths, or even the Scythians : I meu 
that ſavage compliment our huntſmen paſ 
upon ladies of quality, who are preſent a 
the death of a ſtag, when they put the 
knife in their hands to cut the throat gf 


a helpleſs, trembling, and Weeping crea, 
ture, 


Queſtuque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti fimilis. — 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, gy 
gluttony is more ſo, and in a more inhu. 
man manner. Lobſters roaſted alive, pigs 
whipped to death, fowls ſewed up, are tel. 
timonies of our outrageous luxury. Tho 
who (as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their 
lives betwixt an anxious conſcience, and 
nauſeated ſtomach, have a juſt reward of 
their gluttony in the diſeaſes it brings with 
it: for human ſavages, like other wil 
beaſts, find ſnares and poiſon in the provi 
ſions of life, and are allured by their ap- 
perite to their deſtruction. I know nothing 
more ſhocking, or horrid, than the proſpect 
of one of their kitchens covered with blood, 
and filled with the cries of the creatures 
expiring 1n tortures. It gives one an image 
of a giant's den, in a romance, beſtrewed 
with the ſcattered heads and manglet 
limbs of thoſe who were ſlain by his cru- 
elty. Pope. 


$ 37. Paſtoral Comedy. 


I have not attempted any thing of a 
paſtoral comedy, becauſe I think the taſte 
of our age will not reliſh a poem of that 
ſort. People ſeek for what they call wit 
on all ſubjects, and in all places; not con. 
ſidering that nature loves truth ſo well, that 
it hardly ever admits of flouriſhing. Con. 
ceit is to nature what paint is to beauty; 
it is not only needleſs, but impairs what it 
would improve. There is a certain ma- 
jeſty in ſimplicity, which is far above al 
the quaintneſs of wit: inſomuch that the 
critics have excluded wit from the loftiel 
poetry, as well as the loweſt, and forbid it 


ſhould certainly diſpleaſe all thoſe who are 
charmed with Guarini and Bonarelli, and 
imitate Taſſo not only in the ſimplicity dl 
his thoughts, but in that of the fable 4 


If ſurpriſing diſcoveries ſhould have place 


of a ral comedy, I believe 
Nfiew . 2442. hes ym reeable to probability 
of the nake them the effects of chance than of 
dren ecgn; intrigue not 1 very conſiſtent 
th u, im that innocence, which ought to con- 


tte a ſhepherd's character. There is 


m ing in all the Aminta (as I remember) 
7 * by mere accident; unleſs it 
nt Nie the meeting of Aminta with Sylvia at 


tain, which is the contrivance of 
— and even that is the moſt ſimple 
in the world: the contrary 18 obſervable 
in Paſtor Fido, where Coriſca 1s ſo perfect 
1 miſtreſs of intrigue, that the plot could 
ot have been brought to paſs without her. 
am inclined to think the paſtoral comedy 


, our has another diſadvantage, as to the man- 
nhu. vers: its general deſign is to make us in 
pigs WW love with the innocence of a rural life, ſe 


tel. WW that to introduce ſhepherds of a vicious 
"boſe character, muſt in ſome meaſure debaſe it; 
their 


and hence it may come to paſs, that even 


nd a the virtuous characters will not ſhine ſo 
d of much, for want of being oppoſed to their 
we contraries. Pope. 

W 

ori. $ 38. Dogs. : 
ap- Plutarch, relating how the Athenians 
hing I were obliged to abandon Athens in the 
pet BW time of Themittocles, ſteps back Tz out 
ood, of the way of his hiſtory, purely to deſcribe 


the lamentable cries and howlings of the 
poor dogs they left behind. He makes 
mention of one, that followed his maſter 
acroſs the ſea to Salamis, where he died, 
and was honoured with a tomb by the 
Atzenians, who gave the name of The 
Dog's Grave to that part of the iſland 
where he was buried. This reſpect to a 
dog, in the moſt polite people in the world, 
3 very obſervable. A modern inſtance of 
gratitude to a dog (though we have but 
tew ſuch) is, that the cluet order of Den- 
mark (now injuriouily called the order of 
the Elephant) was inſtituted in memory of 
the fidelity of a dog, named Wild-brat, to 
one of their kings, who had been deſerted 
by his ſubjects: he gave his order this 
motto, or to this effect (which ſtill remains) 
* Wild-brat was faithful.” Sir William 
Trumbull has told me a tory, which he 
heard from 'one that was preſent: King 
Charles I. being with ſome of his court 
| during his troubles, a diſcourſe aroſe what 
fort of dogs deſerved pre-eminence, and it 
being on all hands agreed to belong either 
| © the ſpaniel or grey-hound, the king 
gaye his opinion on the part of the grey- 
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hound, becauſe (ſaid he) it has all the good- 
nature of the other without the fawning. 
A good piece of ſatire upon his courtiers, 
with which I will conclude my diſcourſe of 
dogs. Call me a cynic, or what you pleaſe, 
in revenge for all this impertinence, I will 
be contented; provided you will but be- 
lieve me, when I ſay a bold word for a 
Chriſtian, that, of all dogs, you will find 
none more faithful than, Yours, we 

| Ibid. 


$ 39. Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 

The more I examine my own mind, the 
more romantic I find myſelf. Methinks 
it is a noble ſpirit of contradiction to fate 
and fortune, not to give up thoſe that are 
ſnatched from us: but to follow them the 
more, the farther they are removed from 
the ſenſe of it. Sure, flattery never tra- 
velled ſo far as three thouſand miles; it 
is now only for truth, which overtakes all 
things, to reach you at this diſtance. ?Tis 
a generous piece of popery, that purſues 
cven thoſe who are to be eternally abſent 
into another world : whether you think it 
right or wrong, you'll own the very ex- 
travagance a 2 of piety. I can't be ſa- 
ticked with ſtrewing flowers over you, and 
barely honouring you as a thing loſt ; but 
muſt conſider you as a glorious though re- 
mote being, and be fending addreſſes after 
you. You have carried away ſo much of 
me, that what remains 1s daily languiſhin 
and dying over my acquaintance here; __ 
I believe, in three or four months more I 
ſhall think Aurat Bazar as good a place as 
Covent-Garden. You may imagine this 
is raillery ; but J am really ſo tar gone, as 
to take pleaſure in reveries of this kind. 
Let them ſay I am romantic; ſo is every 
one {aid to be, that either admires à fine 
thing, or does one. On my conſcience, as 
the world goes, tis hardly worth any bo- 
dy's while to do one for the honour of it: 
glory, the only pay of generous actions, is 
now as ill paid as other juſt debts; and 
neither Mrs. Macfarland, for immolating 
her lover, nor you, for coniiancy to your 
lord, muſt ever hope to be compared to 
Lucretia or Portia. 

] write this in ſome anger; for having, 
ſince you went, frequented thoſe people 
molt, who ſcemed moſt in your favour, 1 
heard nothing that concerned you talked 
of ſo often, as that you went away in a 
black full-bottomed wig ; which 1 did bat 
aſſert to be a bob, and was anſr-cred, © Love 
is blind,” LI am pertuaded your wig had 

never 


588 
never ſuffered this criticiſm, but on the 
ſcore of your head, and the two eyes that 
are in it 0 | . | * ˖ ; | 

Pray, when you write to me, talk of 
yourlelf; there is nothing I ſo much deſire 
to hear of: talk a great deal of yourſelf; 
that ſhe who I always thought talked the 
beſt, may ſpeak upon the beſt ſubject. The 
ſhrines and reliques you tell me of, no way 
engage my curioſity ;. I had ten times ra- 
ther go on pilgrimage to ſee one ſuch face 
as yours, than both St. John Baptiſt's heads. 
I wiſh (ſince you are 1 ſo covetous of 
| cor things) you had not only all the fine 

ues you talk of, but even the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar ſet up, pro- 
vided you. were to travel no farther than 
you could carry it. 

The court of Vienna 15 very edifying. 
The ladies, with reſpect to their huſbands, 
ſeem to underſtand that text literally, that 
commands to bear one another's burdens : 
but, I fancy, many a man there is like Iſſa- 
char, an aſs between two burdens. I ſhall 
look upon you no more as a Chriſtian, when 

ou paſs from that charitable court to the 
nd of jealouſy. I expect to hear an exact 
account how, and at what places, you leave 
one of the thirty- nine articles after an- 
other, as you approach to the land of in- 
fidelity, Pray how far are you got already * 
Amidit the pomp of a high maſs, and the 
raviſhing trills of a Sunday opera, what did 
you think of the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the church of England ? Had you from 
your heart a reverence for Sternhold and 
Hopkins ? How did your Chriſtian virtues 
hold out in ſo long a voyage ? You have, 
it ſeems (without paſſing the bounds of 
Chriſtendom) out-travelled the fin of for- 
mication ; in a little time you'll look upon 
ſome others with more patience than the la- 
dies here are capable of. I reckon, you'll 
time it fo well as to make your religion laſt 
to the verge of Chriſtendom, that you may 
diſcharge your chaplain (as humanity re- 
quires) itt a place where he may find ſome 
. : 

Fgoubt not but I ſhall be told (when I 
come” to follow; you through thoſe coun- 
tries) in row pretty a manner you accom - 
modited ydùrielf to the cuſtoms of the true 
Muflulnen? Fhey will tell me at what 
town you Practiſeg td ſit on the ſopha, at 
hät Village you learped to fold a turban, 
where yon was bathed and anointed, and 
where Yo parted With your black full- 
bottom Te Happy. mult it be for a gay 
young Women, to ive in 4 country Where 


- 
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it is a part of religioys'worſhip to he, 
dy-headed! 1 ſhall Lear at Belgrad 
the good baſhau received you with 
of joy, how he was charmed with x, 
agreeable manner- of Pronouneing 
words Allah and Muhamed;; and how g 
neſtly you joined with him in txhoriy, 
your friend to embrace that religion, By] 
think his objection was a juſt one; that k 
was attended with ſome circumſtances u. 
der which he could not properly repreſen 
his Britannic majefty. nnen 
Laſtly, I ſhall hear how, the firſt niph 
you lay at Pera, you had a viſion of Mi. 
homet's paradife, and happily. awake 
without a ſoul; from which bleſſed mo. 
ment the beautiful body was left at ful 
liberty to perform all the agreeable fune. 
tions it was made for. | K 
I ſee I have done in this letter, as I gf. 
ten have done in your company; talke 
myſelf into a good humour, when ! bega 
in an ill one: the pleaſure of addrefling w 
you makes me run on; and *tis in your 
power to ſhorten this letter as much as you 
pleaſe, by giving over when you pleaſe; 
ſo I'll make it no longer by apologies. 


Pope. 
$ 40. The Manners of a Bookſeller. 


To the Earl of Burlington. 


My Lord, 

If your mare could ſpeak, ſhe would 
give an account of what extraordinary 
company ſhe had on the road; which fince 
ſhe cannot do, I will. | 

It was the enterpriſing Mr. Lintot, the 
redoubtable rival of Mr. Tonſon, who, 
mounted on a ſtone-horſe (no diſagreeable 
companion to your lordſhip's mare) over- 
took me in Windfor-foreit. He ſaid, he 
heard I deſigned for Oxford, the feat of 
the Muſes; and would, as my bookſeller, 
by all means accompany me thither. 

I aſked him where he got his horſe? 
He anſwered, he got it of his publiſher: 
« For that rogue, my printer (ſaid he) 
« diſappointed me: I hoped to put him in 
„good humour by a treat at the tavern, 
« of a brown fricaſſee of rabbits, which 
« coſt two ſhillings, with two quarts of 
te wine, beſides my.converſation. I thought 
« myſelf cock-ſure of his horſe, which be 
« readily promiſed me, but ſaid that Mr. 
« 'Tonſon had juſt ſuch another deſign of | 
« going to Cambridge, expecting there 
« the · copy of a new Kind of Horace from” 


« Dr, — - ; and if Mr, Tonſon went, he 
« was 


engaged to attend him, being 
4 1 of the ſaid copy. 
* « $0, in ſhort, I borrowed this ſtone- 


f my publiſher; which he had of 
1 for a debt g he lent me, 
the pretty boy you ſee after me: 
* ion dog yeſterday, and coſt 
me near two hours to waſh the ink off 


bs. kis face: but the devil is a fair-condi- 

hat tioned devil, and very forward in his 

oy ; catechiſe : if you have any more bags, 
he mall carry them.“ en 

| thought Mr. Lintot's civility not to 

nig neglected; ſo gave the boy a ſmall bag, 

taining three ſhirts, and an Elzevir Vir- 


il; and mounting in an inſtant, proceeded 
the road, with my man before, my cour- 
-0us ſtationer beſide, and the aforeſaid 


func. evil behind. F d : 

- Mr. Lintot began an this manner :— 
I of. Now, damn them ! what if they ſhould 
llked put it in the news- paper how you and [I 
ep went together to Oxford ? what would 
re? If I ſhould go down into Suſ- 
f ' ſex, they would ſay I was gone to the 


ſpeaker: but what of that? If my ſon 
£ were but big enough to go on with the 
* buſineſs, by Gd I would keep as good 
company as old Jacob.“ 

Hereupon I enquired of his ſon. « The 
lad (ſays. he) has fine parts, but is ſome- 
„what ſickly; much as you are—I ſpare 
for nothing in his education at Weſtmin- 
* ter. Pray don't you think Weſtminſter 
* to be the beſt ſchool in England? Moſt 
* of the late miniſtry came out of it, ſo did 
„many of this miniſtry ; I hope the boy 
* will make his fortune.“ 

Don't you deſign to let him paſs a year 
at Oxford? « To what purpoſe ? (ſaid he) 

'the univerſities do but make pedants, 
*and I intend to breed him a man of buſi- 
« neis.? 

As Mr. Lintot was talking, I obſerved 
he fat uneaſy on his ſaddle, for which 1 
expreſſed ſome ſolicitude. Nothing, ſays 
be, I can bear it well enough; but ſince 
ve have the day before us, methinks it 


he) would be very pleaſant for vou to reſt a- 
- Wille under the woods; When we were 
ern, Wighted, « See here, what a mighty pretty 
wich kind of Horace I have in my pocket! 
of 4 tif you amuſed yourſelf in turning 
ght an ode, till we mount again? Lord! if 
he 2 you pleaſed, what a clever miſcellany 
Mr, \ Might you make at your leiſure hours!“ 
z of haps I may, ſaid I, if we ride on; the 
ere on 15 an aid to my fancy; a round 
om dot very much awakens my {pirits: then 
he 
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jog on apace, and I'II think as hard as [ 
can. c 

Silence enſued for a full hour: after which 
Mr. Lintot lugg'd the reins, ſtopp'd ſhort, 
and broke our, Well, Sir, how far have 
« you gone?“ I anſwered, Seven miles. 
« Z—ds! Sir,“ ſaid Lintot, „I thought 
« you had done ſeven ftanzas. Oldſworth 
in a ramble round Wimbleton-Kill, would 
« tranſlate a whole ode in half this time. 
« P'Il fay that for Oldſworth (though I loſt 
« by his Timothy's) he tranſlates an ode of 
« Horace the quickeſt of any man in Eng- 
« land, I remember Dr. King would write 
« yerſes in a tavern three hours after he 
« could not ſpeak : and there's Sir Richard, 
in that rumbling old chariot of his, be- 
e tween Fleet- ditch and St. Giles's pound 
« ſhall make you half a job.” 

Pray, Mr. Lintot (ſaid I) now you talk 
of tranſlators, what is your method of ma- 
naging them? © Sir, (replied he) thoſe are 
« the ſaddeſt pack of rogues in the world ; 
ein a hungry fit, they'll ſwear they under- 
« ſtand all the languages in the univerſe : 
« ] have known one of them take down a 
« Greek book npon my counter, and cry, 
« Ay, this is Hebrew, I muſt read it from 
« the latter end. By G—d, I can never 
be ſure in theſe fellows; for I neither 
e underſtand Greek, Latin, French, nor 
« Iralian, myſelf. But this is my way; I 


« agree with them for ten ſhillings Der -- 


« ſheet, with a proviſo, that 1 will have 
their doings corrected by whom I pleaſe: 
« ſo by one or other they are led at laſt 
« to the true ſenſe of an author; my judg- 
„ment giving the negative to all my 
« tranſlators.” But how are you ſecure 
thoſe correctors may not impoſe upon yau ? 
« Why, I get any civil gentleman (eſpe- 
« cially any Scotchman) that comes inta 
« my ſhop, to read the original to me in 
« Engliſh; by this I know whether my 
« tranſlator be deficient, and whether my 
& corrector merits his money or not. 
« Þ!! tell you what happened to me laſt 
“ month: I bargained with S—— for a 
« new verſion of Lucretius, to publiſh 
« againſt Tonſon's; agreeing to pay the 
author ſo many ſhillings at his producing 
« ſo many lines. He made à great pro- 
greſs in a very ſhort time, and I gave it 
« to the corrector to compare with the 
„Latin; but he went directly to Creech's 
« tranſlation, and found it the ſame, word 
« for word, all but the firſt page. Now, 
« what d'ye think I did? I arreſted the 
« tranſlator for a cheat; 'nay, and I ſtop- 
g cc ped 
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© ped the correQor's pay too, upon this 
4c proof, that he had made uſe of Creech 
c inſtead of the original.“ 

Pray tell me next how you deal with 
the critics? „ Sir (ſaid he) nothing more 
* eaſy. I can ſilence the moſt formidable 
« of them: the rich ones with a ſheet a- 
« piece of the blotted manuſcript, which 
* coſts me nothing; they'll go . with 
« it to their acquaintance, and ſay they 
« had it from the author, who ſubmitted 
to their correction: this has given ſome 
of them ſuch an air, that in time they 
«© come to be conſulted with, and dedi- 
« cated to, as the top critics of the town. 
As for the poor critics, I'll give you 
« one inſtance of my management, by 
« which you may gueſs at the reſt. A lean 
man, that looked like a very good ſcho- 
« lar, came to me t' other day; he turned 
* over your Homer, ſhook his head, ſhrug- 
* ged up his ſhoulders, and piſhed at every 
« hne of it: One would wonder (ſays he) 
& at the ſtrange preſumption of ſome men; 
« Homer is no ſuch eaſy taſk, that every 
« ſtripling, every verſifier He was going 
« on, when my wife called to dinner—Sir, 
&« {aid I, will you pleaſe to eat a piece of 
ic beef with me? Mr. Lintot (kid he) 
« I am ſorry you ſhould be at the expence 
« of this great book; I am really con- 
& cerned on your account - Sir, I am much 
« obliged to you: if you can dine upon 
a piece of beef, together with a ſlice of 
« pudding—Mr. Lintot, I do not ſay but 
« Mr, Pope, if he would but condeſcend 
ce to adviſe with men of M > Age the 
pudding is upon the table, if you pleaſe 
eto go in My cntic complies, he comes 
« to a taſte of your poetry; and tells me, 
« in the ſame breath, that your book is 
« commendable, and the pudding excel- 
« lent. 

« Now, Sir, (concluded Mr. Lintot) in 
« return to the frankneſs I have ſhewn, 
« pray tell me, Is it the opinion of your 
« friends at court that my Lord Lanſdown 
« will be brought to the bar or not?“ I 
told him, 1 heard he would not; and I 
hoped it, my lord being one I had parti- 
cular obligations to. That may be (re- 


« plied Mr. Lintot) ; but, by G—d, if he 


« is not, IL ſhall loſe the printing of a very 
« good trial.“ | 
Theſe, my lord, are a few traits by 
which you may diſcern the genius of Mr. 
Lintot ; which I have choſen for the ſub- 
ject of a letter, I dropt him as ſoon as L 
7 
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got to Oxford, and paid a viſit to n 
arleton at Middleton. a 
The converfations I enjoy here Ars 
to be prejudiced by my pen, and the, 
ſures from them only to be equalled vj. 
I meet your lordſhip. hope in 2 | 
days to caſt myſelf from your hor, 


your feet. 2 


$ 41. Deſcription of a Country $,y 
To the Duke of Buckingham, 


In anſwer to a letter in which he inc! 
the deſcription of Buckingham.ha 
written by him to the D. of Sh. 
Pliny was one of thoſe few author; y, 

had a warm houſe over his head, nay, 

houſes; as appears by two of his epilie 

I believe, if any of his contemporary; 

thors durſt have informed the public ue 

they lodged, we ſhould have found 4 

garrets of Rome as well inhabited as thi 

of Fleet-ſtreet ; but *tis dangerous to 
creditors into ſuch a ſecret; therefore 
may preſume that then, as well as now; 

days, nobody knew where they lived h. 

their bookſellers. 

It ſeems, that when Virgil came 3 
Rome, he had no lodging at all; he ft 
introduced himſelf to Auguſtus by 2 
epigram, beginning Noe pluit totama 
obſervation which probably he had 1 
made, unleſs he had lain all night in th 
ſtreet, 

Where Juvenal lived, we cannot affirm; 
but in one of his ſatires he complains d 
the exceſſive price of lodgings ; neither < 
I believe he would have talked ſo feeling 
of Codrus's bed, if there had been rom 
tor a bed-fellow 1n it. 

I believe, with all the oſtentation d 
Pliny, he would have been glad to har 
changed both his houſes for your grace! 
one; which is a country-houſe in the ſun. 
mer, and a town-houſe in the winter, an! 
muſt be owned to be the propereſt habit: 
tion for a wiſe man, who ſees all the wor 
change every ſeaſon without ever chany 
ing himſelf. 

I have been reading the deſcription d 
Pliny's houſe with an eye to yours; be 
finding they will bear no compariſon, wi 
try if it can be matched by the lay 
country-ſeat I inhabit at preſent, and fe 
what figure it may make by the help of 
florid deſcription. | 

You muſt expect nothing regular in 
deſcription, any more than in the hou; 
the whole vaſt edifice is ſo disjointcd, 7 


ther < 


n roo. 


tion d 
0 han? 
grace! 
je ſum: 
er, and 
habitz 
> won 
chan. 


tion d 


- taken 2 country-dance together, had 
ag out, _ ſtood ſtone- 
ent ever ſince. 
2 muſt excuſe me, if I ſay nothing of 
the front ; indeed I don't know which it 
: A ſtranger would be 8 diſ- 
,rpointed, who endeavoured to get into 
che houſe the right way. One would rea- 
onably expect, after the entry through 
the porch, to be let into the hall: alas, no- 
thing leſs! you find yourſelf in the houſe 
of office. From the parlour you think to 
ſtep into the drawing-room ; but, upon 
opening the iron-nailed door, you are con- 
vinced, by a flight of birds about your ears, 
ind a cloud of duſt in your eyes, that it is 
the pigeon-houſe. If you come into the 
chapel, you find its altars, like thoſe of the 
arcients, continually ſmoaking ; but it is 
wich the ſteams of the INN 
The great hall within is high and ſpa- 
cious, flanked on one fide with a very long 
table, a true image of ancient hoſpitality : 
the walls are all over ornamented with 
monſtrous horns of animals, about twent 
broken pikes,*ten or a dozen blunderbuſſes, 
and a ruſty match-lock muſquet or two, 
which we were informed had ſerved in the 
civil wars. Here is one vaſt arched win- 
dow, beautifully darkened with divers *ſcut- 
cheons of painted glaſs ; one ſhining pane 
in particular bears date 1286, which alone 
preſerves the memory of a knight, whoſe 
iron armour is long ſince periſhed with 
ruſt, and whoſe alabaſter noſe is moulder- 
ed from his monument. The face of dame 
Eleanor, in another piece, owes more to 
that ſingle pane than to all the glaſſes ſhe 
ever conſulted in her life. After this, who 
can ſay that glaſs is frail, when it is not 
half ſo frail as human beauty, or glory! 
and yet I can't but ſigh to think that the 
moſt authentic record of ſo ancient a fa- 
mily ſhould lie at the mercy of every in- 
tant who flings a ſtone. In former days 
there have Lined in this hall gartered 
knights, and courtly dames, attended by 
uſhers, ſewers, and ſeneſchals; and yet it 
was but laſt night that an owl flew hither, 
and miſtook it for a barn. 
This hall lets you (up and down) over 
a very high threthold into the great par- 
lour, Its contents are a broken-belly'd 
vrginal, a couple of crippled velvet chairs, 
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with two or three mildew'd pictures of 
mouldy anceſtors, who look as diſmally as 
if they came freſh from hell, with all their 
brimſtone about them: theſe are carefully 
ſet at the farther corner; for the windows 
being every where broken, make it ſo con- 


venient a place to dry poppies and muſ- 
tard-ſeed, that the room is appropriated to 
that uſe, 

Next this parlour, as I ſaid before, lies 
the pigeon-houſe; by the fide of which 
runs an entry, which lets you on one hand 
and t'other into a bed-chamber, a buttery, 
and a ſmall hole called the chaplain's ſtu- 
dy: then follow a brewhouſe, a little green 
and gilt parlour, and the great ſtairs, under 
which 1s the dairy: a little farther, on the 
right, the ſervants hall ; and by the fide of 
it, up ſix ſteps, the old lady's cloſet for her 
private devotions; which has a lattice into 
the hall, intended (as we imagine) that at 
the ſame time as ſhe pray'd ſhe might have 
an eye on the men and maids. There are 
upon the ground- floor, in all, twenty-ſix 
apartments; among which I muſt not for- 
get a chamber which has in it a large an- 
tiquity of timber, that ſeems to have been 
either a bedſtead, or a cyder-preſs. 

The kitchen is built in form of a rotun- 
da, being one vaſt vault to the top of the 
houſe; where one aperture ſerves to let out 
the ſmoke, and let in the light. By the 
blackneſs of the walls, the circular fires, 
vaſt cauldrons, yawning mouths of oyens 
and furnaces, you would think it either the 
forge of Vulcan, the cave of Polypheme, 
or the temple of Moloch. The horror of 
this place has made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the country people, that they believe the 
witches keep their Sabbath here, and that 
once a year the devil treats them with in- 
fernal veniſon, a roaſted tiger ſtuffed with 
ten-penny nalls, 

Above ſtairs we have a number of 
rooms; you never paſs out of one into 
another, but by the aſcent or deſcent of 
two or three ſtairs. Our beſt room is very 
long and low, of the exact proportion of 
a bandbox. In molt of theſe rooms there 
are hangings of the fineſt work in the 
world, that is to ſay, thoſe which Arachne 
ſpins from her own bowels. Were it not 
for this only furniture, the whole would be 
a miſerable icene of naked walls, flaw'd 
ceilings, broken widows, and ruity lucks, 
The roof is fo decayed, that after a fa- 
vourable thower we may expect a crop of 
muſhrooms between the chinlks of our 
tioor-. All the doors are as lice and low 


. 
- 


2 


* w the cabins of packet · boats. 
rooms have, for many years, had 
other inhabitants than certain rats, 
very age renders them worthy of 
_=_ e very rats of this venerable 
are grey: ſince theſe have not yet 
quated it, we hope at leaſt that this an- 
cient manſion may not fall during the 
ſmall zemnant theſe poor animals have to 
live, who are now too infirm to remove to 
another. There is yet a ſmall ſubſiſtence 
Jeft them in the few remaining books of 
the library. 
We had never ſeen half what I had de- 
feribed, but for a ſtarch'd grey-headed 
ſteward, who is as much an antiquity as 
any in this place, and looks like an old 
family picture walked out of its frame. 
He entertained us as we paſled from room 
to room with ſeveral relations of the fami- 
ly; but his obſervations were particularly 
curious when we came to the cellar : he 
informed us where ſtood the triple rows of 
butts of ſack, and where were ranged the 
bottles of tent, for toaſts in a morning ; 
he pointed to the ſtands that ſupported 1 
iron-hooped hogſheads of ſtrong beer; 
then ſtepping to a corner, he lugged out 
the tattered fragments of an unframed 
picture: This (ſays he, with tears) was 
„ poor Sir Thomas! once maſter of all 
* this drink. He had two ſons, poor young 
< maſters! who never arrived to the age of 
« his beer; they both fell ill in this very 
* room, and never went out on their own 
« legs.“ He could not paſs by a heap of 
broken bottles without taking up a piece, 
to ſhew us the arms of the family upon it. 
He then led us up the tower by dark wind- 
ing ſtone ſteps, which landed us into ſeve- 
ral little rooms one above another. One 
of theſe was nailed up, and our guide 
whiſpered to us as a ſecret the occaſion of 
it: it ſeems the courſe of this noble blood 
was a little interrupted, about two centuries 
ago, by a freak of the lady Frances, who 
was here taken in the fact with a neigh- 
bouring prior; ever ſince which the room 
has been nailed up, and branded with the 
name of the Adultery-Chamber. The 
ghoſt of lady Frances is ſuppoſed to walk 
there, and ſome prying maids of the family 
report that they have ſeen a lady in a far- 
dingale through the key-hole : but this 
matter is huſhkt up, and the ſervants are 
forbid to talk of it, 
I muſt needs have tired you with this 
long deſcription : but what engaged me in 
it, was a generous principle to preſerve the 
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mers of hes, which itſelf muſt ſoon fi 
into „ nay, perhaps of it, 
this letter kV. 7.4 are 
Indeed we owe this old houſe the fie 
kind 1 that we do to an 0 
friend, who harbours us in his decliny 
condition, nay even in his laſt extremity 
How fit is this retreat for uninterryn4, 
ſtudy, where no one that paſſes by cn 
dream there is an-inhabitant, and ey, 
thoſe who would dine with us dare not ſtay 
under our roof! Any one that ſees 1 
will own I could not have choſen a mor: 
likely place to converſe with the dead in, 
J had been mad indeed if I had left you 
1 for any one but Hemer. But when 1 
return to the living, I ſhall have the ſenſe , 
to endeavour to converſe with the beſt of 4 
them, and ſhall therefore, as ſoon as poſi. 
ble, tell you in perſon how much I am, 
&c. N Pope. 


9 42. Apology for his religious Teneti. p. 
My Lord, 

Jam truly obliged by your kind condo. 
lence on my father's death, and the deſire 
you expreſs that I ſhould improve this in- 
cident to my advantage. I know your 
lordſhip's friendſhip to me is ſo extenſive, 
that you include in that wifh both my ſpi. 
ritual and my temporal advantage ; and it 
is what I owe to that friendſhip, to open 
my mind unreſervedly to you on this hcad, 
It is true I have loſt a parent, for whom 
no gains I could make would be any equi- 
valent. But that was not my only tie; | 
thank God another ſtill remains (and long 
may 1t remain) of the ſame tender nature; 
Genitrix eſt mihi—and excuſe me if 1 ſay 
with Euryalus, 


A, p< © 2 hoy 


Nequeam lachrymas perferre parent. 


A rigid divine may call it a carnal tie, but 
ſure it is a virtuous one: at leaſt I am 
more certain that it is a duty of nature i 
preſerve a good parent's life and happi- 
neſs, than J am of any ſpeculative point 
whatever. 


"gy BS 2 — hath ws Kb d 74 „ W FM 


Ignaram hujus quodcunque pericl 
Hanc ego, nunc, lnquam 2? 


For ſhe, my lord, would think this ſcpara- 
tion more grievous than any other ; and I, 
for my part, know as little as poor Eurya- 
lus did, of the ſucceſs of ſuch an acven- 
tare (for an adventure it is, and no {mall 
one, in ſpite of the moſt poſitive divinity). 
Whether the change would be to my pl. 


ritual advantage, God only knows; 1 
u, 
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ad rightly adminiſtered ; and where they 


Lnow, that I thean as, well in the, relighn 
| now profeſs, as I can poſſibly ever do in 
another. Can 2 man who thinks fo, juſtify 
; change, even if he thought both equally 
dod? To ſuch an one, the part of join- 
ing with any one body of Chriſtians might 

chaps be caſy ß but I think it would not 


te ſo, to renounce the other. 


Your lordſhip has formerly adviſed me 
t read the beſt controverſies between the 
churches. Shall I tell you a ſecret ? I did 
© at fourteen years old, (for I loved read- 
ing, and my father had no other books) ; 
there was a collection of all that had been 
written on both ſides in the 4 of ug 
james the ſecond: I warmed my hea 
with them, and the conſequence was, that 
found myſelf a papiſt and a proteſtant by 
turns, according to the laſt book I read. 
| am afraid moſt ſeekers are in the ſame 
caſe; and when they ſtop, they are not ſo 
properly converted, as outwirted, You 
ſe how little glory you would gain by my 
corverſion. And, after all, I verily be- 
lere your lordſhip and I are both of the 
fame religion, if we were thoroughly un- 
derſtood by one another; and that all ho- 
neſt and reaſonable Chriſtians would be 
fo, if they did but talk enough together 


F every day; and had nothing to do toge- 


ther, but to ſerve God, and live in peace 
with their neighbour, | 

As to the temporal fide of the queſtion, 
| can have no diſpute with you; it is cer- 
tain, all the beneficial circumſtances of life, 
and all the ſhining ones, lie on the part 
you would invite me to. But if I could 
bring myſelf to fancy, what I think you 
do but fancy, that J have any talents for 
active life, I want health for it; and be- 
ſides it is a real truth, I have leſs inclina- 
tion (if poſlible) than ability. Contem- 
plative life is not only my ſcene, but it is 
my habit too. I begun my life, where 
moſt people end theirs, with a diſrelith 
of all that the world calls ambition: I 


don't know why *tis called ſo, for to 


me it always ſeemed to be rather ſtoop- 
ing than climbing. I'll tell you my 


politic and religious ſentiments in a few 


words. In my politics, I think no fur- 
tier than how to preſerve the peace of 


| ly üfe, in any government under which 


live; nor in my religion, than to pre- 


i a the peace of my conſcience, in any 
durch with which I communicate. I hope 


churches and all governments are ſo far 
od, as they are rightly underſtood, 
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are, or may be wrong, T least it 0. G4 
alone to mend or reform them; which, 
whenever he does, it muſt. be by grea 
inſtruments than I am. I am not a papi 
for I renounce the temporal invaſiogs, 
the papal power, and deteſt their arrogate 
authority over princes and ſtates. Lam 
a catholic in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 
If I was born under an abſolute prince, I 
would be a quiet ſubje&; but I thank 
God I was not, I haye a due ſenſe of the 
excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution; - In, 
a word, the things I have always wiſhed 
to ſee, are'not a Roman catholic, or .a 
French catholic, or a Spaniſh catholic, but. 
a true catholic : and not a king of Whigs, 
or a king of Tories, but a king of Eng: 
land. Which God of his mercy grant his: 
preſent majeſty may be, and all future, 
majeſties. You ſee, my lord, I end like a 
preacher : this is /ermo ad cleram, not ad 
pepulum. Believe me, with infinite obliga- 
tion and ſincere thanks, ever your, &Cc. . 


Pape. a 


$ 43. Defence againſt a noble Lufd's Re- 
fleAions, © 25 


There was another reaſon why I was 
ſilent as to that paper—l took it for a 
lady's (on the printer's word in the title- 
page) and thought it too preſuming, as 
HS as indecent, to contend with one cf 
that ſex in altercation: for I never was fo 
mean a creature as to commit my anger 
againſt a lady to 4g ww. though but in a 
private letter. But ſoon after,, her denial 
of it was brought to me by a nable perſon 
of real honour and truth. Your lordtvip 
indeed ſaid you had it from a lady, and 
the lady ſaid it was your lordſhip's; ſome 
thought the beautiful by-blow had wo f- 
thers, or (if one of them will hardly be al- 
lowed a man) two mothers; indeed I think 
both ſexes had a ſhare in it, but winch s 
uppermoſt, I know not; 1 pretend Lot to 
determine the exact method of tis wit 
fornication: and, if I call it yours, my lord, 
tis only becauſe, whoever got it, e 
brought it forth. 7 

Here, my lord, allow me to pbſerve the 
different proceeding of the ignoble poet, 
and his noble enemies. What he has Welt- 
ten of Fanny, Adonis, Sappho, or who vou 
will, he owned, he. publuhed, he ſet hs 
name to: what they have publiſhed f 
him, they have denied to have writte: ; 
and what they have written of hun, they 
have denied to have publiſhed. On: of 
theſe was the caſe in the paſt libel, and the 
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other in the preſent; for, though the pa- 


rent has owned it to a few choice friends, 


it is ſuch as he has been obliged to de- 


ny, in the moſt particular terms, to the 


great perſon whoſe opinion concerned him 
moſt. 


Yet, my lord, this epiſtle was a piece 
not written in haſte, or in a paſſion, but 
many months after all bn rovo- 
cation; when you was at full leifare at 
Hampton-Court, and I the object ſingled, 
like a deer out of ſeaſon, for ſo ill- timed, 
and ill- placed a diverſion. It was a deli- 


berate work, directed to a reverend perſon, 
of the moſt ſerious and ſacred character, 
with whom you are known to cultivate a 


ſtri correſpondence, and to whom, it will 
not be doubted, but you open your ſecret 
ſentiments, ard deliver your real judgment 
of men and things. This, I ſay, my lord, 


with ſubmiſſion, could not but awaken all 


my reflection and attention. Your lord- 
ſhip's opinion of me as a poet, I cannot 
help; it is yours, my lord, and that were 
enough to mortify a poor man; but it is 
not yours alone, you mult be content to 
ſhare it with the gentlemen of the Dun- 
ciad, and (it may be) with many more in- 
nocent and ingenious gentlemen. If your 
lordſhip deſtroys my poetical character, 
they will claim their part in the glory; 
but, give me leave to ſay, if my moral 
Character be ruined, 1t muit be wholly the 
work of your lordſhip; and will be hard 
even for you to do, unleſs I myſelf co- 
operate. 

How can you talk (my moſt worthy lord) 
of all Pope's works as ſo many libels, af- 
firm, that he has no invention but in defa- 
mation, and charge him with ſelling an- 
other man's labours printed with his own 
name ? Fye, my lord, you forget yourſelf. 
He printed not his name before a line of 
the perſon's you mention; that perſon 
himſelf has told you and all the world, in 
the book itſelf, what part he had in it, as 
may be ſeen at the concluſion of his notes 
to the Odyſſey. I can only ſuppoſe your 
lordſhip (not having at that time forgot 
your Greck) deſpiſed to look upon the 
tranſlation ; and ever fince entertained too 
mean an opinion of the tranſlator to caſt an 
eye upon it. Beſides, my lord, when you 
ſaid he fold another man's works, you 
ought in juſtice to have added that he 
bought them, which very much alters the 
caſe. What he gave him was five hundred 

\ounds: his receipt can be produced to 
your lordſhip. I dare not affirm he was as 


the leaſt envy to ſuch an author as J 25. 


diſcreet clergyman himſelf will agree, it 


Jordihip's: but my father had the hoo 


well paid as ſome writers (much his je 
riors) have been fince ; but your rl 
will reflect that I am no man of al 
either to buy or ſell ſcribbling fo hig); wy 
that I have neither place, pention, to 
power to reward for ſecret ſervices, 1, 
cannot be, that one of your rank can hy, 


but, were that poſſible, it were much be, 
gratified by employing not your ohn, be 
ſome of thoſe low and ignoble pens w 
you this mean office. I dare engage you 
have them for leſs than I gave Mr. Brom 
if your friends have not raiſed the marks 
Let them drive the bargain for you, ny 
lord; and you may depend on ſeeing, eren 
day in the week, as many (and now ar! 
then as pretty) verſes, as theſe of you 
lordſhip. | 

And would it not be full as well, thy 
my poor perſon ſhould be abuſed by then, 
as by one of your rank and quality? Cn. 
not Curl do the ſame? nay, has he nt 
done it before your lordſhip, in the {arg 
kind of language, and almoſt the fan; 
words? I cannot but think, the worthy au 


improper, nay unchriſtian, to expoſe th 
perſonal defects of our brother; that bod 
ſuch perfect forms as yours, and ſuch un. 
fortunate ones as mine, proceed from tie 
hand of the fame Maker, who faſhionet 
his veſſels as he pleaſeth; and that it l 
not from their thape we can tell whether 
they were made for honour or d:ſhonouw, 
In a word, he would teach you charity u 
your greateſt enemies; of which numbe; 
my lord, I cannot be reckoned, ſinee 
though a poet, I was never your fit 
terer. 

Next, my lord, as to the obſcurity d 
my birth (a reflection copied alſo fron 
Mr. Curl and his brethren) I am fan 
to be obliged to ſuch a preſumption as 
name my family in the ſame leaf with you 


in one inſtance, to reſemble you, for it 
was a younger brother. He did not . 
deed think it a happineſs to bury his elder 
brother, though he had one, who wanted 
ſome of thoſe good qualities which you 
poſſeſt. How ſincerely glad could | by 
to pay to that young nobleman's mem! 
the debt 1 owed to his friendſhip, wiv 
early death deprived your family of & 
much wit and honour as he left behind nin 
in any branch of it! But as to my fatit 
1 could aſſure you, my lord, that he was 


mechanic (neither a hatter, nor, Wie 
migh 


cht pleaſe your lordſhip yet better, a 


he oe * yard of : very tolerable 
if umily.: and my mother of an ancient one, 
ly, g well born and educated as that lady, 
om your lordſhip made choice of to be 
10 te mother of your cn children; whoſe 
* i rt, beauty, and vivacity (if tranſmitted 
10 o your poſterity) will be a better preſent 


dan even the noble blood they derive only 
om vou: a mother, on whom I was ne- 


n, 0 er obliged ſo far to reflect, as to ſay, ſhe 
0 0 BT oiled me; ant a father, who never found 
val ei obligzed to ſay of me, that he dif- 
100 ..-roved my conduct. In a word, my 
arket rank; usch, t ts 

ad, I think it enough, that my parents, 
U, Ay a 


ach as they were, never coſt me a bluſh; 
nd that their ſon, ſuch as he 15, never coſt 
them a tear. 

J have purpoſely omitted to conſider 
our lordſhip's criticiſms on my poetry. 


1 
A 5 they are exactly the ſame with thoſe of 
ol he forementioned authors, I apprehend 


hey would juſtly charge me with partiali- 


7 A y, if I gave to you what belongs to them; 
** pr 221d more diſtinction to the fame things 
W ben tuey are in your mouth, than when 

, 1 bey were in theirs. 


a It will be ſheving 
both them and you (my lord) a more par- 
cular reſpect, to obſerve how much they 
kre honoured by your imitation of them, 
hich indeed is carricd through your whole 
pile. I have read ſomewhere at ſchool 
(though I make it no vanity to have for- 
pot where) tnat Pully naturalized a few 
hraſes at the inſtance of ſome of his 


T 


,oneth 
it h 


1ether 


2n0ur, . : 
1 friends. Your lordſhip has done more in 
4 — honour of theſe gentlemen; you have au— 


thorized not only their aſſertions, but their 
ſtyle, - For example, A flow that wants 
kill to reſtrain its ardour, —a dictionar 

mat gives us nothing at its own expence. 


ſince, 


fla 


117 | 

fon =As luxuriant branches bear but little 

Fan Irut, fo wit unprun'd is but raw fruit. 
x ** 1 2 : _ 

| 0 ; : C % Ag 

yo . enough to do it in verſe—Wits are 
* f . . . SI is > 8 

Ynour, l glittering 1ignorancg. The account of 


2 


now we paſs our time —and, The weigh 
on Sir R. W 's brain. Vou can ever 
receive from no head more than ſuch ahead 
(as no head) has to give: your lordſhip 
id þ: 2 of v1 part 0 . — 1 3 
would have ſaid never receive inſtead of 
erer, and any head inſtead of no head. But 
al tis is perfectly new, and has greatly en- 


or be 
Jt U- 
elder 
-anted 
yours 


I be, 


mor S 

$ Tiched ? ? A 4 a 
hot our language. £ope. 
+ $ 44. The Death of Mr. Ga v. 
chk It is not a time to complain that you 
; Iv 7 . E 
* 7h not anſwered my two letters (in the 
ae 2 Which I was impatient under ſome 


pigl 
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fears): it is not now indeed a time to think 
of myſelf, when one of the neareſt and 
longeſt ties I have ever had is broken all 
on a ſudden, by the unexpected death of 
poor Mr. Gay. An inflammatory fever 
hurried him out of this life in three days. 
He died laſt night at nine o'clock, not de- 
prived of his tenſes entirely at laſt, and 
poſſeſſing them perfectly till within five 
hours. He aſked for you 2 fen hours be- 
fore, when in acute torment by the inſlam- 
mation in his bowels and breaſt. His ef- 
fects are in the Duke of Queenſbury's cuſ- 
tody. His filters, we ſuppoſe, will be his 
heirs, who are two widows ; as yet it is 
not known whether or no he left a will. 
Good God! how often are we to die be- 
ſore we go quite off this ſtage? In every, 
friend we loſe a part of ourſelves, and the 
beſt part. Ged keep thoſe we have left! 
Few are worth prayiag for, and one's ſelf 
the leaft of all. 

[ ſhall never ſee you now, I believe; one 
of your principal calls to England is at an 
end. Indeed he was the moſt amiable by 
far, his qualities were the gentleſt; but I 
love you as well, and as firmly. Would to 
God the man we have loſt had not been fa 
amiable, nor ſo good! but that's a with 
for cur oven ſakes, not for his. Sure, if 
Innocence and integrity can deſerve hap- 
pineſs, it muſt be his. Adieu! I can add 
nothing to what you will feel, and diminiſh 
nothing from it. Ibid. 


§ 45. Envy. 

Envy is almoſt the only vice which 
is practicable at all times, and in every 
place; the only paſſion which can never 
lie quiet for want of irritation ; its ef- 
fects, therefore, are every where diſco- 
verable, and its attempts always to be 

readed. | 

It is impoſſible to mention a name, which 
any advantageous diſtinction has made 
eminent, but ſome latent animoſity will 
burſt out. The wealthy trader, however 
he may abſtract himſelf from public af- 
fairs, will never want thoſe who hint with 
Shylock, that ſhips are but boards, and 
that no man can properly be termed rich 

the mercy of the winds. 
The beauty adorned only with the unam- 
bitiòus graces of innocence and modelty, 
Provo ze, whencyer ihe appears, a thouſand 
murmurs of detraction, and whiſpers of 
ſuſpicion. The genius, even when he 
endeavours only to entertain with pleaſ- 
ing images of nature, or inſtruct by un- 
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conteſted principles of ſcience, yet ſuffers 
perſecution from innumerable critics, whoſe 
acrimony is excited merely by the pain of 
ſeeing others pleaſed, of hearing applauſes 
which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it ſo fa- 
miliar, that it eſcapes our notice; nor do 
we often refle& upon its turpitude or ma- 
lignity, till we happen to feel its influence. 
When he that has given no provocation to 
malice, but by attempting to excel in ſome 
uſeful art, finds himſelf purſued by multi- 
tudes whom he never ' 6m with implaca- 
bility of perſonal reſentment ; when he 
Perceives clamour and malice Jet looſe 
upon him as a public enemy, and incited 
by every ſtratagem of defamation; when 
he hears the misfortunes of his family, or 
the follies of his youth, expoſed to the 
world; and every failure of conduct, or 
defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed; 
he then learns to abhor thoſe artifices at 
which he only laughed be fore, and diſcovers 
how much the happineſs of life would be 
advanced by the eradication of envy from 
the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of 
the mind, and ſeldom yields to the culture 
of philoſophy. There are, however, con- 
fiderations, which, if carefully implanted, 
and diligently propagated, might in time 
everpower and repreſs it, ſince no one 
can nurſe it for the ſake of pleaſure, as 
its effects are only ſhame, anguiſh, and per- 
turbation. 

It is, above all other vices, inconſiſtent 
with the character of a ſocial being, be- 
cauſe it ſacrifices truth and kindneſs to very 
weak temptations. He that plunders a 
wealthy neighbour, gains as much as he 
takes away, and improves his own condi- 
tion, in the ſame proportion as he impairs 
another's ; but he that blaſts a flouriſhing 
reputation, muſt be content with a ſmall 
dividend of additional fame, ſo ſmall as can 
aford very little conſolation to balance the 
guilt by which it is obtained, 

I have hitherto avoided mentioning that 
dangerous and empirical morality, which 
Cures one vice by means of another, But 
envy is ſo baſe and deteſtable, ſo vile in its 
original, and ſo pernicious in its effects, 
that the predominance of almoſt any other 
quality is to be deſired. It is one of thoſe 
lawleſs enemies of ſociety, againſt which 
poiſoned arrows may honeſtly be uſed. 
Let it therefore be conſtantly remem- 
bered, that whoever envies another, con- 
tefles his ſuperiority, and let thoſe be re- 
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ſiſted in pleaſure, was too much unguardd 


formed by their pride, who have loſt they 


virtue. 


It is no flight aggravation of the i of 
juries which, envy incites, that they | m 
committed againſt thoſe who have g ⁴] Wh © 
no intention pe and that th WAN © 
ſufferer is marked out for ruin, not be. e 
cauſe he has failed in any duty, but x. A # 
cauſe he has dared to do more than wy WR"! 
required, pe 

Almoſt every other crime is practiſed by v 
the help of ſome quality which might he 
produced eſteem or love, if it had been n 
iv but envy is a more unmixe 
an 2 evil; it purſues a hate ful eu 
by deſpicable means, and deſires not 5 
much its own happineſs as another's mi. 
ſery. To avoid depravity like this, it |" 
not neceſſary that any one ſhould aſjir Wi" 
to heroiſm or ſanity z but only, that & 
ſhould reſolve not to quit the rank uA! 
nature aſſigns, and wiſh to maintain te A” 
dignity of a human being. 8 

R amber, a 

8 46. EPicuRvus, a Revicto F his fi 

Character. ur 


I believe you will find, my dear Hani. 
ton, that Ariſtotle is ſtill to be preferred u 0 
Epicurus. The former made ſome uſefi 0 
experiments and diſcoveries, and was en- 1 
gaged in a real purſuit of knowledge, FF 
though his manner is much perplexed, 
The latter was full of vanity and ambition iſ 
He was an impoſtor, and only aimed at c- 


ceiving. He ſeemed not to believe the i 
es gee which he has aſſerted. He con- 
mitted the government of all things vl 
chance. His natural philoſophy is abſurl iſ: 
His moral philoſophy wants its proper bat 
the fear of God. Monſicur Bayle, one d 
his warmeſt advocates, is of this laſt cpi. . 
nion, where he ſays, On ne /aurc:t pas dr 


afjex de bien de Phonnetets de ſes maruti f 
eſſex de mal de fes opinions ſur la religin 
His general maxim, That happineſs con. 


and mult lay a foundation of a moſt de- 
ſtructive practice: although, from his ten: 
per and conſtitution, he made his life luſt 
ciently pleaſurable to himſelf, and age: 
able to the rules of true philoſophy. 1 
fortune exempted him from care and {i 
citude ; his valetudinarian habit of bod 
from intemperance. He paſſed the great 
part of his time in his garden, where he 
enjoyed all the elegant amuſe ments of lit 
There he ſtudied. There he taught l 
Thiloſophy. This particular happy * 
t 
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te n greatly contributed to that tranquillit 
; Tan. and indolence of body, which bo 
© 5. made his chief ends. He had not, how- 
K. erer, reſolution ſufficient to meet the gra- 
wy dual approaches of death, and wanted that 
te which Sir William Temple 
it > WY :cribes to him : for in his laſt moments, 


when he found that his condition was deſ- 


* race, he took ſuch large draughts of 
ed b vine, that he was abſolutely intoxicated 
"har and deprived of his ſenſes ; ſo that he died 


more like a bacchanal, than a philoſopher. 
Orrery*s Life of Swift. 
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$ 47- Example, its Prevalence. 


Is it not Pliny, my lord, who ſays, that 
the gentleſt, he ſhould have added the 
molt effe&tual, way of commanding is by 
example? Mitius jubetur exemplo. The 
harſheſt orders are ſoftened by example, 
and tyranny itſelf becomes perſuaſive. 
What pity it is that ſo few princes have 


2p-in; the force of example is not con- 
fned to thoſe alone that paſs immediately 
under our fight: the examples that me- 
mory ſuggeſts have the ſame effect in their 
degree, and an habit of recalling them will 
ſoon produce the habit of imitating them. 
In the ſame epiſtle from whence I cited a 
paſſage juſt now, Seneca ſays, that Clean- 
thes had never become ſo perfect a copy of 
Zeno, if he had not paſſed his life with 
him; that Plato, Ariſtotle, and the other 
philoſophers of that ſchool, profited more 
by the example than by the diſcourſes of 
docrates. (But here by the way Seneca 
miſtook ; Socrates died two years accord- 
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blurl, . 
bats ing to ſome, and four years according to 
ne Aethers, before the birth of Ariſtotle : and 
1 * his miſtake might come from the inaccu- 
„ey of thoſe who collected for him; as 


Eraſmus obſerves, after Quintilian, in his 
judgment on Seneca.) But be this, which 
was ſcarce worth a parentheſis, as it will, 
he adds, that Metrodoras, Hermachus, and 
Polyxenus, men of great note, were formed 
by living under the ſame roof with Epicu- 
rus, not by fre venting his ſchool. Theſe 
are inſtances of the force of immediate ex- 
ample. But your lordſhip knows, citizens 
of Rome placed the images of their anceſ- 
tors in the veſtibules of their houſes; ſo 
tat whenever they went in or out, theſe 
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eatel \ | 
By r buſtoes met their eyes, and re- 
f life called the glorious actions of the dead, to 


4 the living, to excite them to imitate 
id even emulate their great forefathers. 
e ſucceſs anſwered the deſign, The 
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learned this way of commanding ! But 
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virtue of one generation was tranzfuſed, 
by the magic of example, into ſeveral : 
and a ſpirit of heroiſm was maintained 
through many ages of that common- 
wealth. 


Dangerous, when copied without Judgment. 


Peter of Medicis had involved himſelf 
in great difficulties, when thoſe wars and 
calamities began which Lewis Sforza firſt 
drew on and entailed on Italy, by flat- 
tering the ambition of Charles the Eighth, 
in * to gratify his own, and calling the 
French into that country. Peter owed his 
diſtreſs to his folly in departing from the 
general tenor of conduct his father Lau- 
rence had held, and hoped to relieve him- 
ſelf by imitating his father's example in 
one particular inſtance. At a time when 
the wars with the Pope and king of Naples 
had reduced Laurence to circumitances of 
great danger, he took the reſolution of go- 
ing to Ferdinand, and of treating in perſon 
with that prince. The reſolution appears 
in hiſtory imprudent and almoſt deſperate: 
were we informed of the ſecret reaſons on 
which this great man acted, it would ap- 
pear very poſſibly a wife and ſafe meaſure, 
It ſucceeded, and Laurence brought back 
with him public peace and private ſecurity, 
When the French troops entered the do- 
minions of Florence, Peter was ſtruck with 
a panic terror, went to Charles the Eighth, 
put the port of Leghorn, the fortreifes of 
Piſa, and all the keys of the country into 
this prince's hands: whereby he diſarmed 
the Florentine commonwealth, and ruined 
himſelf. He was deprived of his autho- 
rity, and driven out of the city, by the juit 
indignation of the magiſtrates and people 
and in the treaty which they made after- 
wards with the king of France, it was {ti- 
palated that he ſhould not remain within 
an hundred miles of the ſtate, nor his bro- 
thers within the ſame diſtance of the city 
of Florence. On this occaſion Guicciar- 
din obſerves, how dangerous it is to govern 
ourſelves by particular examples; ' ih to 
have the ſame ſucceſs, we muſt have the 
ſame prudence, and the ſame fortune; and 
ſince the example mult not only anſwer the 
caſe before us in general, but in every 
minute circumſtance. Bolingbroke. . 


9 48. 
To live deprived of one's country is in- 
tolerable. Is it fo? How comes it then 
to paſs that ſuch numbers of men hve out 
of their countries by choice? Obſerve how 


243 to 


Exile only an imaginary Evil. 
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the ſtreets of London and of Paris are crowd- 
ed. Call over thoſe millions by name, and 
aſk them one by one, of what country they 
are : how many will you find, who from 
different parts of the earth come to inhabit 
theſe great cities, which afford the largeſt 
opportunities and the largeſt encourage- 
ment to virtue and vice ? Some are drawn 
by ambition, and ſome are ſent by duty; 
many reſort thither to improve their minds, 
and many to improve their fortunes; others 
bring their beauty, aud others their elo- 
quence to market. Remove from hence, 
and go to the utmoſt extremities of the 
Eaſt or Weit: viiic the barbarous nations 
of Africa, or the inhoſpitable regions of 
the North; you weill find no climate ſo bad, 
no country ſo ſavage, as not to have ſome 
peopie who come from abroad, and inhabit 
thoſe by choice. | 
Among numberleſs extravagances which 
ais through the minds of men, we may 
juſtly reckon for one that notion of a ſecret 
affection, independent of our reaion, and 
ſuperior to our reaſon, which we are ſup- 
poſed to have for our country; as if there 
were ſome phyſical virtue in every ſpot of 
round, Which neceſſarily produced this ef- 
Fe in every one born upon it. 


Amor patriz ratione valentior omni. 


This notion may have contributed to the 
ſecurity and grandeur of ſtates. It has 
therefore been not unartfully cultivated, 
and the prejudice of education has been 
with care put on its fide. Men have come 
in this caſe, as in many others, from be- 


heving that it ought to be ſo, to perſuade 


S * 
others, and even to believe thæemſclycs that 
it is ſo. 


Cannot hurt a refie&ting Man, 


Whatever is beſt is ſafeſt; lies out of the 
reach of human power; can neither be 
given nor taken away. Such is this great 
and beautiful work of nature, the world. 
Such is the mind of man, which contem - 
Plates and admires the world, whereof jt 
makes the nobleſt part. Theſe are inſe- 
parably ours, and as long as we remain in 
one, we ſhall enjoy the other. Let us 
march therefore intrepidly wherever we 


are led by the courſe of human accidents. 


Wherever they lead us, on what coait fo- 
ever we are thrown by them, we ſhall not 
find ourſelves abſolutely ſtrangers. We 
ſhall meet with men and women, creatures 
of the ſame figure, endowed with the ſame 


* 
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faculties, and born under the fame lange 
nature. 

We ſhall ſee the ſame virtues and vice: 
flowing from the ſame principles, but vate 
in a thouſand diiferent and contrary modes 
according to that infinite variety of hu 
and cuſtoms which is eſtabliſhed fer 4 
ſame univerſal end, the preſervation of 6 
ciety. We ſhall feel the ſame reyo|utg 
of ſeaſons, and the ſame ſun and moon wi 

vide the courſe of cur year. The fans 
azure vault, beſpangled with Rars, will b 
every where ſpread over our heads, Ther 
15 no part of the world from whence we my 
not admire thoſe planets which roll, lik 
ours, in different orbits round the ſame cen. 
tra! fun ; from whence we may not diſcors 


; 5 : in 
an object {til} more itupendous, that arm 

* 4 g Ss ay nc 

of fixed ſtars hung up iu the in menſe {pail c 
of the univerſe; innumerable ſuns, whoſe 

hey ; PhD WW 

beams enlighten and cheriſh the unkron 

worlds which roi around them: and wiiltl 

I am raviſhed by iuch contemplations ai , 

theſe, Khilſt my iout is thus raiſed vp wil ; 

heaven, it imports me little what ground: 

tread upon. Boling brot. ˖ 

& 49. The Love of Fanmc. 

, ; { 

T can by no means agree wich you ul + 

thinking, that the love of fame is a pailioa, Ml 


viuch either reaſon or religion condemis, 
1 confefs, indecd, there are tome who have 
repreſented it as inconſiltent with both; 
and I remember, in particular, the excellent 
author of The Religion of Nature deli 
n-vatcd, has treated it as highly irrational 
aud abſurd, As the paſſage falls in f 
thoroughly with your own turn of thought, 
you will have no objection, I imagine, t0 
my quoting it at large; and I give it you 
at the ſame time, as a very great authority 
on your fide. In reality,” ſays that writer 
ce the man is not known ever ine more 
ce to poſterity, becauſe his name is tram. 
« mitted to them: He doth not live becaut 
« his name does. When it is ſald, Jula 
* Cirfar ſubducd Gaul, conquered Yompe!, 
“ Kc. it is the ſame thing as to ſay, the 
“ conqueror of Pompey was Julius Car, 
i. e. Cæſar and the conqueror of Pompe) 
« 35 the ſame thing; Cæſar is as much 
« known by one deſignation as by. tle 
„ other. Ihe amount then is only thus: 
4 that the conqueror of Pompey conquer: 
« ed Pompey; or rather, ſince Fompe)! 
« as little known now 2s Cœſar, ſomebedſ 
« conquered ſemebedy. Such a poor bab. 
% neſs is this boaſted immortality ' 4 


« c 


* 


« fych is the thing called glory among us ! 
« To diſcerning men this tame 1s mere air, 
and what they deſpiſe, if not ſhun.”? 

But ſurely © twere to conſider too cu- 
« riouſly,” as Horatio ſays to Hamlet, 
«to conſider thus.” For though fame 
ih poſterity ſhould be, in the ftrict 
nalyſis of it, no other than what it is here 
1ſcribed, a mere unintereſting propoſition, 
amounting to nothing more than that ſome- 


Con il body ated meritoriouſly ; yet it would not 
le lam necefſarily follow, that true philoſophy 
Win b goald baniſh the deſire of it from the hu- 
Ther" nan breaſt. For this paſſion may be (as 


* 
We may 
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moſt certainly it is) wiſely implanted in our 
ſpecies, not withſtanding the correſponding 
object ſhould in reality be very different 
from what it appears in imagination. Do 
not many of our moſt refined and even 
contemplative pleaſures owe their exiſtence 
to our miſtakes? It is but extending (I 
will not ſay, improving) ſome of our ſenſes 
to a higher degree of acuteneſs than we 
now polſeſs them, to make the faireſt views 
of nature, or the nobleſt productions of art, 
appear horrid and deformed. To fee 
things as they truly and in themſelves are, 
would not always, perhaps, be of advan- 
tage to us in the intellectual world, any 
more than in the natural. But, after all, 
who ſhall certainly aſſure us, that the plea- 
ſure of virtuous fame dies with its poſſeſſor, 
and reaches not to a farther ſcene of ex- 
itence? There is nothing, it ſhould ſeem, 
either abſurd or unphiloſophical in ſuppoſ- 
ing it poſſible at leaſt, that the praiſes of 
the good and the judicious, that ſweeteſt 
muſic to an honeſt ear in this world, may 
be echoed back to the manſions of the 
next: that the poet's deſcription of fame 
may be literally true, and though ſhe walks 
upon earth, ſhe may yet lift her head into 
heaven, 

But can it be reaſonable to extinguiſh a 
paſſion which nature has univerſally lighted 
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75. up in the human breaſt, and which we con- 
1 ſantly find to burn with moſt ſtrength and 
"= brightneſs in the nobleſt and beſt formed 
vlar os ? Accordingly revelation is ſo far 
ipey rom endeavouring (as you ſuppoſe) to 
* eradicate the ſeed which nature hath thus 
the deeply planted, that ſhe rather ſeems, on 
his: the contrar y, to cheriſh and forward its 
* growth. 'T'o be exalted with honour, and 
52 to be had in everlaſting remembrance, are in 


1 the number of thoſe encouragements which 

ö the Jewiſh diſpenſation offered to the vir- 
tuous; as the perſon from whom the ſacred 
thor of the Chriſtian ſyſtem received his 
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birth, is herſelf repreſented as rejoicing that 
all generations ſhould call her bleſſed. 

Jo be convinced of the great advantage 
of cheriſhing this high regard to poſterity, 
this noble deſire of an after-life in the 
breath of others, one need only look back 
upon the hiſtory of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. What other principle was it, 
wich produced that exalted: {train of vir- 
tue in thoſe days, that may well ſerve as a 
model to theſe ? Was it not the conſentiens 
laus bonorum, the incorrupta vox bene judi- 
cantium (as Tully calls it) the concurrent 
approbation of the good, the uncorrupted 
applauſe of the wile, that animated their 
moſt generous purſuits? _ 

To confeſs the truth, I have been ever 
inclined to think it a very dangerous at- 
tempt, to endeavour to leſſen the motives 
of right conduct, or to raiſe any ſuſpicion 
concerning their ſolidity. The tempers 
and diſpoſitions of mankind are ſo extreme- 
ly different, that it ſeems neceſſary they 
ſhould be called into action by a variety of 
incitements. Thus, while ſome are wil- 
ling to wed virtue for her perſonal charms, 
others are engaged to take her for the ſake 
of her expected dowry : and ſince her fol- 
lowers and admirers have ſo little hopes 
from her in preſent, it were pity, me- 
thinks, to reaſon them out of any ima- 
gined advantage in reverſion. 

Fitzoſborne*s Letters. 


$ 50. Enthufiaſm. 


Though I rejoice in the hope of ſeeing 
enthuſiaſm expelled from her religious do- 
minions, let me intreat you to leave her in 
the undiſturbed enjoyment of her civil poſ- 
ſeſſions. To own the truth, I look upon 
enthuſiaſm, in all other points but that of 
religion, to be a very neceſſary turn of 
mind ; as indeed it 1s a vein which nature 
ſeems to have marked with more or leſs 
ſtrength in the tempers of moſt men. No 
matter what the object is, whether buſineſs, 
pleaſures, or the fine arts; whoever pur- 
ſues them to any purpoſe muſt do ſo con 
amore : and mamoratos, you know, of every 
kind, are all enthuſiaſts. There is indeed 
a certain heightening faculty which uni- 
verſally prevails through our ſpecies; and 
we are all of us, perhaps, in our ſeveral fa- 
vourite purſuits, pretty much in the cir- 
cumſtances of the renowned knight of 
La Mancha, when he attacked the bar- 
ber's brazen baſon, for Mambrino's golden 
helmet. 

What is Tully's a/zgauid immenſum iu- 
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nothin 
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Hnitum ue, which he profeſſes to aſpire after 
in oratory, but a piece of true rhetorical 

uixotiſm? Yet never, I will venture to 
affirm, would he have glowed with ſo much 
eloquence, had he been warmed with leſs 
enthuſiaſm. I am perſuaded indeed, that 


great or glorious way ever per- 
formed, where this quality had not a prin- 
cipal concern; and as our paſſions add vi- 
gour to our actions, enthuſiaſm gives ſpirit 


to our paſſions. I might add too, that it 


even opens and enlarges our capacities. 
Accordingly I have been informed, that 
one of the great lights of the preſent age 
never fits down to ſtudy, till he has raiſed 
his imagination by the power of muſic. 
For this purpoſe he has a band of inſtru- 
ments placed near his library, which play 
till he finds himſelf elevated to a proper 
height; upon which he gives a ſignal, and 
they inſtantly ceaſe. | 

But thoſe high conceits which are ſug- 
geſted by enthuſiaſm, contribute not _ 
to the pleaſure and perfection of the fine 
arts, but to moſt other effects of our action 
and induſtry. To ſtrike this ſpirit there- 
fore out of the human conſtitetion, to re- 
duce things to their preciſe philoſophical 
ſtandard, would be to check ſome of the 
main wheels of ſociety, and to fix half the 
world in an uſeleſs apathy. For if enthu- 
naſm did not add an imaginary value to 
moſt of the objects of our purſuit; if fancy 
did not give them their brighteſt colours, 
they would generally, perhaps, wear an 
eee too contemptible to excite de- 
ire: 


Weary'd we ſhould lie down in death, 
This cheat of life would take no more, 
If you thought fame an empty breath, 


I Phillis but a perjur'd whore. Pz1oR. 


In a word, this enthuſiaſm for wh ch I am 
Pleading, 1s a beneficent enchantreſs, who 
never exerts her magic but to our advan- 
tage, and only deals about her friendly 
ſpells in order to raiſe imaginary beauties, 
or to improve real ones. "The worſt that 
can be {aid of her is, that ſhe is a kind de- 
ceiver and an obliging flatterer, 

Fitzofborne*s Lett. 


F 51. Free-thinking, the various Abuſes com- 
mitted by the Vulgar in this Point. 


The publication of lord Bolingbroke's 
poſthumous works has given new life and 
{pirit to free-thinking. We ſeem at preſent 
to be endeavouring to unlearn our cate- 
chiſm, with all that we have been taught 
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about religion, in order to model our fan 
to the faſhion of his lordſhip”s ſyſtem, yy, 
have now nothing to do, but to throy ay, 
our bibles, turn . churches into theatt 
and rejoice that an act of parliament no 
in force gives us an opportunity of getting 
rid of the clergy by tranſportation, I wy 
in hopes the extraordinary price of theſ 
volumes would have confined their infy. 
ence to perſons of quality. As they ay 
laced above extreme indigence and abſo. 
ute want of bread, their looſe notions odd 

have carried them no farther than cheatin 
at cards, or perhaps plundering their coun. 
try: but if theſe opinions ſpread amon 
the vulgar, we ſhall be knocked down x 
noon-day in our ſtreets, and nothing vil 

go forward but robberies and murders, 
The inſtances I have lately ſeen of free. 
thinking in the lower part of the world, 
make me fear, they are going to be 2 
faſhionable and as wicked as their better. 
I went the other night to the Robin Hood, 
where it is uſual for the advocates againf 
religion to aſſemble, and openly avow their 
infidelity. One of the queſtions for the Wk; | 
night was, „Whether lord Bolingbroke 
had not done greater ſervice to mankind 
by his writings, than the apoſtles or evan. 
geliſts ?** As this ſociety is ny com- Nat 

poſed of lawyers clerks, petty tradeſmen, 

and the loweſt mechanics, I was at firſt ſur. 
prized at ſuch amazing erudition amon 
them. Toland, Tindal, Collins, Chubb, 
and Mandeville, they ſeemed to have got 
by heart. A ſhoe-maker harangued his 
five minutes upon the excellence of the 
tenets maintained by lord Bolingbroke: 
but I ſoon found that his 2 had not 
been extended beyond the Idea of a Patrict 
King, which he had miſtaken for a glorious 
ſyſtem of free-thinkino. I could not help 
ſmiling at another ot the company, who 
took pains to ſhew his diſhelief of the gol 
pel, by unſainting the apoſtles, and calling 
them by no other title than plain Paul or 
plain Peter. The proceedings of this {o- Wh 
ciety have indeed almoſt induced me to 
with that (like the Roman Catholics) they 
were not permitted to read the bible, rather 
than they ſhould read it only to abuſe it. 
I have frequently heard many viſe 
tradeſmen ſettling the moſt important ar. 
ticles of our faith over a pint of beer. A 
baker took occaſion from Canning's affair 
to maintain, in oppoſition to the ſcriptures, 
that man might live by bread alone, 4 
leaſt that woman might; “ for elſe,” ſaid 
he, „ how could the girl have been ſup. 
cc porte 


ed for a whole month by a few hard 
| Pts” In anſwer to this, a barber- 


yen ſet forth the improbability of that 
tory ; and thence inferred, that it was 1m- 


dle for our Saviour to have faſted forty 
"ting bor in the wilderneſs. I lately heard a 
| wa nid hipman ſwear that the bible was all a 
thels e for he had failed round the world with 
infu. od Anſon, and if there had been any Red 
Ar dea, he muſt have met with it. I know a 
avlo 


bricklayer, who while he was working 10 


voull ne 2nd rule, and carefully laying one bric 
ating pon another, would argue with a fellow - 
coun. WW:bourer that the world was made by chance; 
mong nd a cook, who thought more of his trade 
Vn at 


han his bible, in a diſpute CENT Bo 


ul Wniracles, made a pleaſant miſtake about 
8. he nature of the firfl, and gravely aſked 
free. us antagoniſt what he thought of the ſup- 
'Ord, per at Cana. 

de 1 This affectation of N among 
tters, me lower claſs of people, is at preſent hap- 
Tood, pily confined to the men. On Sundays, 
Zain htte the huſbands are toping at the ale- 
their roaſe, the good women their wives think 
T r. it their duty to go to church, ſay their 
Toke 


prayers, bring home the text, and hear the 
hildren their catechiſm. But our polite 


an- ladies are, I fear, in their lives and conver- 
come Nations, little better than free-thinkers. 
men, Going to church, ſince it 15 now no longer 
fur. Ie faſhion to carry on intrigues there, is 
wy almoſt wholly laid aſide : And I verily be- 
wbb, 


lieve, that nothing but another earthquake 
can fill the churches with people of quality. 
he fair ſex in general are too thoughtleſs 
0concern themſelves in deep enquiries into 
matters of religion. It 1s ſufficient, that 
hey are taught to believe themſelves an- 
gels. It would therefore be an ill compli- 
nent, while we talk of the heaven they 
eſtow, to perſuade them into the Maho- 
metan notion, that they have no fouls: 


gol though perhaps our fine gentlemen may 
ling imagine, that by convincing a lady that 
l or e has no ſoul, ſhe will be leſs ſcrupulous 
* bout the diſpoſal of her body. 

| 


The ridiculous notions maintained by 
rree-thinkers in their writings, ſcarce de- 
lerre a ſerious refutation ; and perhaps the 
beſt method of anſwering them would be 
to ſelect from their works all the abſurd 
and impracticable notions which they ſo 
ily maintain in order to evade the belief 
f the Chriſtian religion. I ſhall here 
row together a few of their principal te- 
gets, under the contradictory title of 


The Unbeliever's Creed. 
| believe that there is no God, but that 


fair 
ures, 
>, at 
(aid 
ſup- 
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matter is God, and God is matter; and 
that it is no matter whether there is any 
God or no. | 

I believe alſo, that the world was not 
made; that the world made itſelf; that it 
had no beginning ; that it will laſt for ever, 
world without end. 

I believe that a man is a beaſt, that the 
ſoul is the body, and the body 15 the ſoul; 
and that after death there is neither body 
nor ſoul. 

believe that there is no religion; that 
natural religion is the only religion; and 
that all religion is unnatural. 

I believe not in Moſes; I believe in the 
firſt philoſophy; I believe not the evange- 
liſts; I believe in Chubb, Collins, Toland, 
Tindal, Morgan, Mandeville, Woolſton, 
Hobbes, Shafteſbury ; I believe in lord Bo- 
lingbroke; I believe not St. Paul. 

believe not revelation; I believe in 
tradition; I believe in the talmud ; I be- 
lieve in the alcoran ; I believe not the bi- 
ble; I believe in Socrates; I believe in 
Confucius ; I believe in Sanconiathon; I 
beheve in Mahomet; I beheve not in 
Chriſt. 

Laſtly, I believe in all unbelief. 

Connoiſſeur. 


$ 52. Fertune not to be truſted. 


The ſudden invaſion of an enemy over- 
throws ſuch as are not on their guard; but 
they who foreſee the war, and prepare 
themſelves for it before it breaks out, ſtand 
without difficulty the firſt and the fierceſt 
onſet. I learned this important leſſon long 
ago, and never truſted to fortune even 
while ſhe ſeemed to be at peace with me. 
'The riches, the honours, the reputation, 
and all the advantages which her treache- 
rous indulgence poured upon me, I placed 
ſo, that ſhe might ſnatch them away with- 
out grvin;” me any diſturbance. I kept a 
great interval between me and them. She 
took them, but ſhe could not tear them 
from mc. No man ſuffers by bad fortune, 
but he who has been deceived by good. 
It we grow fond of her gifts, fancy that 
they belong to us, and are perpetually to 
remain with us; if we lean upon them, and 
expect do be conſidered for them; we ſhall 
fink into all the bitterneſs of grief, as ſoon 
as theſe falſe and tranſitory Fonetis paſs 
away, as ſoon as our vain and childiſh 
minds, unfraught with ſolid pleaſures, be- 
come deſtitute even of thoſe which are 
imaginary. But, if we do not ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be tranſported with proſperity, 
neither tza!t we be reduced by adverſity. 

Our 
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Our ſouls will be proof againſt the dangers 

aß both theſe ſtates: and having explored 
our ſtrength, we fhall be ſure of it; for in 
the midft of felicity, we ſhall. have tried 
how we can bear misfortune. 

Hier Evils diſarmed by Patience. 


Baniſhment, with all its train of evils, 
3s ſo far from being the cauſe of contempt, 
that he who bears up with an undaunted 
ſpirit, againſt them, while ſo many are de- 
jected by, them, eres on his very misfor- 
tune a trophy to his honour: for ſucii is 
the frame and , temper of our minds, that 
nothing ſtrikes us with greater admiration 
than a man intrepid in the midſt of miſ- 
fortunes. Of all ignominies, an ignomi— 

nious death muſt be allowed to be the 
greateſt; and yet where is the blaſphemer 
who will preſume to defame the death of 
Sacrates ? This ſaint entered the priſon 
with the ſame countenance with which he 
reduced thirty tyrants, and he took off ig- 
nominy from the place; for how could it 
be deemed a priſon when Socrates was 
there? Miſtides was led to execution in 
the ſame city; all thoſe who met the ſad 
proceſſion, caſt their eyes to the ground, 
and with throbbing hearts bewailed, not 
the innocent man, but Jukice herſelf, who 
was in him condemned. Vet there was a 

wretch found, for monſters are ſometimes 
produced in contradiction to the ordinary 
rules of nature, who ſpit in his face as he 
paſſed along. Ariſtides wiped his cheek, 
ſmiled, turned to the magiſtrate, and ſaid, 

« Admoniſh this man not to be to naſty for 
« the future.“ 

Ignominy then can take no hold on vir- 
tue; for virtue is in every condition the 
ſame, and challenges the ſame reſpect. We 
applaud the world when ſhe proſpers; and 
when the falls into adverſity we applaud 
her. Like the temples of the gods, the is 
venerable even in her ruins. After this, 
mult it not appear a degree of madneſs to 
defer one moment acquiring the only arms 
capable of defending us againſt attacks, 
which at every moment we are expoled to: 
Our being miſerable, or not miſerable, 
when we t:ll into misfortunes, depends on 
the manner in which we have enjoyed proſ- 
perity. | Balingbroxe. 


$ 53. Delicacy conſtitutional, and often 
dangerous. 
Some people are ſubject to a certain de- 
licacy of pailion, which makes them ex- 
tremely ſcaiidle to all the accidents of Lite, 
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ſation affords him the higheſt entertaw- 


and gives them a lively joy upon 6, 
proſperous event, as well as a piere 

griet, when they meet with croſſes ang . 
verſity. Favours and good office; cal 
engage their friendſhip, while the {mall 


injury provokes their reſentment, au. il 
honour or mark of diſtinction elevates then 0 
above meaſure; but they are as lenfib! " 
touched with contempt. People of a 4 
character have, no doubt, much more "My ſo 
ly enjoyments, as well as more pungen Wil © 
orrows, than men of cool and ſedate — a 
pers : but I believe, when every thing i pe 
balanced, there is no one, who would an un 


rather chuſe to be of the latter character 

by a vis 
were he entirely maſter of his own C!ipg. 2 
ſition. Good or ill fortune i; very Hue ©: 


at our own diſpoſal : and when a peri Will © 
who has this ſenſibility. of temper meet, 1 
with any misfortune, his ſorrow or reſem—- 5 


ment takes entire poſſeſſion of him, and 
deprives him of all reliſh in the comma P 
occurrences of life; the right enjoyment 
of which forms the greateſt part of ou 
happineſs. Great picatures are much le; 
frequent than great pains ; ſo that a ſenh. 
ble temper cannot meet with fewer trial 
in the former way than in the latter: not 8 
to mention, that men of ſuch lively paſſions 
are apt to be tran{ported beyond all bound; 
of prudence and diſcretion, and to take ſal 
ſteps in the conduct of life, which are often 
irretrievable. 


Delicacy of T afte deſirable. 


There 15 a delicacy of taſte obſervable 
in ſome men, which very much reſemble; 
this delicacy of paſſion, and produces the 
ſame ſenſibility to beauty and d-tformuty of 
every kind, as that does to proſperity and 
adverſity, obligations and injuries. When 
you preſent a poem or a picture to a mill 
poſſeſſed of this talent, the delicacy of lis 
feelings makes him to be touched very fet- 
ſibly with every part of it; nor are the 
maſterly ſtrokes perceived with more es. 
quilite reliſh and ſatisfaction, than the neg. 
ligences or abſurdities with diſgult aud 
uneaſineſs. A polite and judicious conver- 
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ment; rudeneſs or impertinence is as great 
a puniſhment to him. In ſhort, delicacy 
of taſte has the ſame effect as delicacy vi 
2 it enlarges the ſphere both of our 
appineſs and miſery, and makes us lei 
ble to pains as well as pleaſures which e 

cape the reit of mankinßd. 
believe, however, there is no one, u 
will not agree with me, that, nov infa. 
ig 
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ing this reſemblance, a delicacy of taſte is 


3j much to be deſired and cultivated as a 
delicacy of paſſion is to be lamented, and 
o be remedied if poſſible. The good or 
Il accidents of life are very little at our 
diſpoſal ; but we are pretty much maſters 
what books we ſhall read, what diverſions 
we ſtall partake of, and what company we 
ball keep. Philoſophers have endeavour- 
ed to render happineſs entirely indepen- 
dent of every thing external that is im- 

ble to be attained: but every wiſe man 
will endeavour to place his happineſs on 
ſuch objects as depend moſt upon himſelf; 
and that is not to be attained ſo much by 
any other means, as by this delicacy of ſen- 
timent. When a man is poſſeſſed of that 
talent, he is more happy by what pleaſes 
his taſte, than by what gratihes his appe- 
tites; and receives more enjoyment from a 
poem or a piece of reaſoning, than the molt 
expenſive luxury can afford. 


That it teaches us to ſelect our Company. 


Delicacy of taſte is favourable to love 
and friendſhip, by confining our choice to 
few people, and making us indifferent to 
the company and converlation of the great- 
eſt part of men. You will very ſeldom 
find that mere men of the world, whatever 
ſtrong ſenſe they may be endowed with, 
are very nice in diſtinguiſhing of charac- 
ters, or in marking thoſe inſenſible diffe- 
rences and gradations which make one man 
preferable to another. Any one that has 
competent ſenſe, is ſufficient for their en- 
tertainment : they talk to him of their plea- 
ſures and affairs with che ſame frankneſs 
as they would to any other; and finding 
many who are ſit to ſupply his place, they 
never feel any vacancy or want in his ab- 
ſence. But, to make uſe of the alluſion of 
a famous French author, the judgment may 
be compared to a clock or watch, Where 
the moſt ordinary machine is ſufficient to 
tell the hours; but the moſt elaborate and 
artificial can only point the minutes and 
ſeconds, and diſtinguiſh the ſmalleſt diffe- 
rences of time. One who has well digeſted 
his knowledge both of books and men, has 
little enjoyment but in the company of a 
few ſelect companions. He feels roo ſen- 
fibly how much all the reſt of mankind fall 
ſhort of the notions which he has entertain- 
ed; and his affections being thus conſined 
wichin a narrow circle, no wonder he car- 
nes them farther than if they were more 
general and undiſtinguiſhed. The gaiety 
and frolic of a boitle- companion improves 
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with him into a ſolid friendſhip; and the 
ardours of a youthful appetite into an ele- 
gant paſſion, Hume s Eſſays. 


$ 54. Detraction a deteſtable Vice. 


It has been remarked, that men are ge- 
nerally kind in proportion as they are hap- 
Py ; and it is ſaid, even of the devil, that 
he is good-humoured when he is pleaſed. 
Every act, therefore, by which another is 
injured, from whatever motive, contracts 
more guilt, and expreſſes greater maligni- 
ty, if it is committed in thoſe ſeaſons which 
are ſet apart to pleaſantry and good-hu- 
mour, and brightened with enjoyments pe- 
culiar to rational and ſocial beings. 

Detraction is among thoſe vices which 
the moſt languid virtue has ſufficient force 
to prevent; becauſe by detraction that is 
not gained which is taken away. He 
who filches from me my good name,“ ſays 
Shakeſpeare, “ enriches not himſelf, but 
makes me poor indeed.” As nothing 
therefore degrades human nature more 
than detraction, nothing more diſgraces 
converſation. ' The detractor, as he is the 
loweſt moral character, reflects greater diſ- 
honour upon his company, than the hang- 
man; and he whoſe diſpoſition is a ſcandal 
to his ſpecies, ſhould be more diligently 
avoided, than he who 1s ſcandalous only. 
by his offence. 

But for this practice, however vile, ſome 
have dared to apologize, by contending the 
report, by which they injured an abſent 
character, was true: this, however, amounts 
to no more than that they have not com- 
plicated malice with falſhood, and that there 
is ſome difference between detraction and 
ſlander. Jo relate all the ill that is true 
of the beſt man in the world, would pro- 
bably render him the object of ſuſpicion 
and diſtruſt; and was this practice univer- 
ſal, mutual confidence and eſteem, the com- 
forts of ſociety, and the endearments of 
friendſhip, would be at an end. 

There is ſomething unſpeakably more 
hatetul in thoſe ſpecies of villainy by which 
the law is evaded, than thoſe by which it is 
violated and defiled. Courage has ſome- 
times prelerved rapacity from abhorrence, 
as beauty has been thought to apologize 
tor proſtitution ; but the injuſtice of cow- 
ardice is univerſally abhorred, and, like the 
lewdneſs of deformity, has no advocate. 
Thus hateful are the wretches who detract 
with caution, and while they perpetrate the 
wrong, are ſolicitous to avoid the reproach. 
They do not ſay, that Chloe forfeited her 

houdnt 
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honour to Lyſander; but they ſay, that ſuch 
a report has been ſpread, they know not 
how true. Thoſe who propagate theſe re- 
por frequently invent them; and it 15 no 
each of charity to ſuppoſe this to be al- 
ways the caſe ; becauſe no man who ſpreads 
detraction would have ſcrupled to produce 
it: and he who ſhould diffuſe poiſon in a 
brook, would ſcarce be acquitted of a ma- 
licious deſign, though he ſhould alledge, 
that he received it of another who is doing 
the ſame elſewhere. 

- Whatever is incompatible with the higheſt 
dignity of our nature, ſhould indeed be ex- 
cluded from our converſation : as compa- 
nions, not only that which we owe to our- 
ſelves but to others, is required of us ; and 
they who can indulge any vice in the pre- 
ſence of each other, are become obdurate in 
guilt, and inſenfible to infamy. Rambler. 


S 55. Learning ſhould be ſometimes applied 


to cultivate our Morals. 


Envy, curioſity, and our ſenſe of the 
imperfection of our preſent ſtate, inclines 
us always to eſtimate the advantages which 
are in the poſſeſſion of others above their 
real value. Every one muſt have remarked 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar 
imagine to be conferred by learning. A 
man of ſcience 15 expected to excel the un- 
lettered and unenlightened, even on occa- 
ſions where literature is of no uſe, and 
among weak minds loſes part of his rever- 
ence by diſcovering no ſuperiority in thoſe 
-parts of life, in which all are unavoidably 
equal; as when a monarch makes a pro- 
greſs to the remoter provinces, the ruſ- 
ticks are {aid ſometimes to wor der that they 
find him of the ſame ſize with themſelves, 

Theſe demands of prejudice and folly 
can never be ſatisfied, and therefore many 
ef the imputations which learning ſuffers 
from diſappointed ignorance, are without 
reproach. Yet it cannot be denied, that 
there are ſome failures to which men of 
Rudy are peculiarly expoled. Every con- 
dition has its diſadvantages. The circle of 
knowledge is too wide tor the moſt active 
and diligent intellect, and while ſcience is 
purſued with ardour, other accompliſh- 
ments of equal uſe are neceſſarily neglected ; 
as a {mall garriſon muſt leave one part of 
an extenſive fortreſs naked, when an alarm 
calls them to another. 

The learned, however, might generally 
ſupport their dignity with more ſucceſs, 
if they ſuffered not themſelves to be miſled 
by ſuperfluous attainments of qualification 
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whieh few can underſtand or value, and hy 
fill which they may fink into the gr 


without any conſpicuous opportunities | pr 
exerting, Raphael, in return to Adam the 1 
enquiries into the courſes of the ſtars 2nd fene 
the revolutions of heaven, counſels him 9 pert 
withdraw his mind from idle ſpeculation, WP” 
and, inſtead of watching motions which ke £100 
has no power to regelte, to employ his pn 
faculties upon nearer and more iptereſn mad 
objects, the ſurvey of his own life, the {g, nd 


jection of his paſſions, the knowledge of 
duties which mult daily be performed, and 
the detection of dangers which mult da 
be incurred. 

This angelic counſel every man of letter 
ſhould always have before him. He that 
devotes himſelf wholly to retired fiudy, 
naturally ſinks from omiſſion to forgetful. 
neſs of ſocial duties, and from which he 
muſt be ſometimes awakened, and recalled 
to the general condition of mankind, 

{bid, 


1is Progre/s. 


It had been obſerved by the ancient, 
That all the arts and ſciences aroſe among 
free nations; and that the Perſians and 
Egyptians, notwithitanding all their eaſe, 
opulence, and luxury, made but faiht ef. 
forts towards thoſe finer pleaſures, which WW, 
were carried to ſuch perfection by the Wis; 
Greeks, amidſt continual wars, attended Wc 
with poverty, and the greateſt ſimplicity of oh 
life and manners. It had alſo been ob- 
ſerved, that as ſoon as the Greeks loſt their 
liberty, though they encreaſed mightily in n 
riches, by the means of the conqueſts of 
Alexander; yet the arts, from that moment, 
declined among them, and have never ſince Nu 
been able to raiſe their head in that climate. n 
Learning was tranſplanted to Rome, the 
only free nation at that time in the univerſe; p 
and having met with ſo favourable a foil, it Wy 
made prodigious ſhoots for above a century; : 
till the decay of liberty produced alſo a 
decay of letters, and ſpread a total bar- 
barifm over the world. From theſe two 
experiments, of which cach was double m 
its kind, and ſhewed the fall of learning i 
deſpotic governments, as well as its nie 
in popular ones, Longinus thought kimſelf 
ſufficiently juſtified in aſſerting, that the arts 
and ſciences could never flouriſh but in 2 
free government: and in this opinion he has Wi 
been followed by ſeveral eminent witcers il wn 
our country, who either confined their v10 Bi 
merely to ancient facts, or entertained too 


great a partiality in favour of chat form of 
government 
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gorernment which is eſtabliſhed amongſt 


"But what would theſe writers have ſaid to 
de inſtances of modern Rome and Flo- 
ice? Of which the former carried- to 
foRtion all the finer arts of ſculpture, 
ning, and muſic, as well as poetry, 
though they groaned under ſlavery, and 
ler the flavery of prieſts : while the latter 
made the greateſt progreſs in the arts 
nd ſciences, after they began to loſe their 
kherty by the uſurpations of the family of 
Medicie, Arioſto, Taflo, Galilzo, no more 
han Raphael and Michael Angelo, were 
not born in republics. And though the 
Lombard ſchool was famous as well as the 
Roman, yet the Venetians have had the 
Cnalleſt ſhare in its honours, and ſeem ra- 
ther inferior to the Italians in their genus 
fr the arts and ſciences. Rubens eſtab- 


dam; Dreſden, not Hambargh, is the cea- 
tre of politeneſs in Germany. 
Put the moſt eminent inſtance of the 
duiſhing Nate of learning in deſpotic go- 
rernments, is that of France, which ſcarce 
ever enjoyed an eſtabliſhed liberty, and yet 
has carried the arts and ſciences as near 
perfection as any other nation. The En- 
gli are, perhaps, better philoſophers; 
the Italians better painters and mulicians ; 
the Romans were BE orators ; but the 
French are the only people, except the 
Greeks, who have been at once philoſo- 
phers, poets, orators, hiſtorians, painters, 
architects, ſculptors, and muſicians, With 
regard to the ſtage, they have excelled even 
the Greeks, who have far excelled the En- 
gliſh; and in common life they have in a 
great meaſure perfected that art, the moſt 
uſeful and agrecable of any, Par? de vivre, 
the art of ſociety and converſation, 
If we conſider the ſtate of ſciences and 
polite arts in our country, Horace's obſer- 
vation with regard to the Romans, may, in 
a preat meaſure, be applicd to the Britiſh, 
ſed in longum tamen æ vum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris, 
The elegance and propriety of ſtile have 
been very much neglected among us. We 
have no dictionary of our language, and 
{ {carce a tolerable grammar. The firſt po- 
lite proſe we have, was wrote by a man Who 
Is ſtill alive. As to Sprat, Locke, and even 
Temple, they knew too little of the rules of 
art to be eſteemed very elegant writers. 
he proſe of Bacon, Harrington, and Mil- 
don, is altogether {tiff and pedantic ; though 
5 their ſenſe be excellent. Men, in this coun- 
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liked his ſchool at Antwerp, not at Amſter- 
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try, have heen ſo much occupied in the 
great diſputes of religion, politics, and phi- 
loſophy, that they had no reliſh for the mi- 
nute obſervations of grammar and criticiſm. 
And though this turn of thinking muſt have 
conſiderably improved our ſenſe and our 
talent of reaſoning beyond thoſe of other 
nations, it muſt be confeſt, that even in thoſe 
ſciences above mentioned, we have not any 
ſtandard book which we can tranſmit to 
poſterity : and the utmoſt we have to boaſt 
of, are a few eſſays towards a more juſt phi- 
loſophy; which, indeed, promiſe very much, 


but have not, as yet, reached any degree of 
perfection. 


Uſeleſs without Taſte. 

A man may know exactly all the circles 
and ellipſes of the Copernican ſyſtem, and 
all the irregular ſpirals of the Ptolemaic, 
without perceiving that the former is more 
beautiful than the latter. Euclid has very 
fully explained every quality of the circle, 
but has not, in any propoſition, ſaid a word 
of its beauty. Lhe reaſon is evident. Beau- 
ty is not a quality of the circle. It lies not 
in any part of the line, whoſe parts are all 
equally diſtant from a common centre, It 
is only the effect which that figure operates 
upon the mind, whoſe particular fabric or 
ſtructute renders it ſaſceptible of ſuch ſen- 
timents. In vain would you look for it 
in the circle, or ſcek it, either by your 
ſenſes, or by mathematical reaſonings, in 
all the properties of that figure. 

The mathematician, who took no other 
pleaſure iu reading Virgil but that of ex- 
amining ZEneas's voyage by the map, might 
underftand perfectly the meaning of every 
Latin word employed by that divine au- 
thor, and conſequently might have a diſ- 
tinct idea of the whole narration ; he would 
even have a more diſtinct idea of it, than 
they could have who had not ftudied fo ex- 
actly the geography of the poem. He knew, 
therefore, every thing in the poem. Bur 
he was ignorant of its beauty; becauſe the 
beauty, properly ſpeaking, hes not in the 
poem, but the ſentiment or taſte of the 
reader. And where a man has no ſuch de- 
hcacy of temper as to make him feel this 
ſentiment, he muſt be ignorant ofthe beauty, 

though poſleſted of the ſcience and under- 
ſtanding of an angel. Humes Eſſays, 


Its Oeftru ons. 
So many hindrances may obſtruct the 
acquiſition of knowledge, that there is little 
reaſon tor wondering that it is in a few 


hands. 
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hands. To the greater part of mankind 
the duties of life are inconſiſtent with much 
ſtudy, and the hours which they would 
fpend upon letters muſt be ſtolen from their 
occupations and their families. Many ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be lured by more ſprightly 
and luxurious pleaſures from the ſhades of 
contemplation, where they ſind ſeldom more 
than a calm delight, ſuch as, though greater 
than all others, if its certainty and its dura- 
tion be reckoned with its power of gratifi- 
cation, is yet eaſily quitted for ſome extem- 
porary joy, which the preſent moment 
offers, and another perhaps will put out of 
reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning that 
it borrows very little from time or place; 
it is not confined to ſeaſon or to climate, to 
cities or to the country, but may be culti- 
vated and enjoyed where no other ple ſure 
can be obtained. But this quality, which 
conſtitutes much of its value, is one occaſion 
of negle& ; what may be done at all times 
with equal propriety, is deferred from day 
to day, till the mind 1s gradually reconciled 
to the omiſſion, and the attention 15 turned 
to other objects. Thus habitual idleneſs 

ains too much power to be conquered, and 
the ſoul ſhrinks from the 1dea of intellectual 
labour and intenſeneſs of meditation. 

That thoſe who profeſs to advance learn- 
ing ſometimes obſtruct it, cannot be denied ; 
the continual multiplication of books not 
only diſtracts choice, but diſappoints en- 
quiry. To him that has moderately ſtored 
his mind with images, few writers aftord 
any novelty ; or what little they have to add 


to the common ſtock of learning is ſo bu 


ried in the mals of general notions, that, like 
filver mingled with the ore of lead, it is too 
little to pay for the labour of ſeparation; 
and he that has often been deceived by the 
promiſe of a title, at laſt grows weary of 
examining, and is tempted to conſider all 
as equally fallacious. 


& 56. Mankind, à Portrait of. 


Vanity bids all her ſons to be generous 
and brave,—and her daughters to be 
chaſte and courteous, — But why do we 
want her inſtructions? Aſk the come-- 
dian, who is taught a part he feels not. 

Is it that the principles of religion want 
ſtrength, or that the real paſſion for what is 
good and worthy will not carry us high 
enough; Ge thou knowelt they carry 
us too high=—iye want not 4% % baut 


40 feen. 
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Idler. 


Look out of your door,—take notie 
that man; ſee what diſquieting, 2 * 0 
and ſhifting, he is content to go con 
merely to be thought a man of plain- del. 
ing: three grains of honeſty won!g * 
him all this trouble: alas ! he 15 
them not. "14 

Behold a ſecond, under a ſhew of piety 
— the impurities of a debauched jj, 

e is juſt entering the houſe of (Gy, 
——would he was more pure—qr | 
* U . 
Plous :—but then he could not gain hi 
int. 

Obſerve a third going almoſt in the ſane 
track, with what an inflexible ſanctity of de. 
portment he ſuſtains himſelf as he advance! 
—every line in his face writes abſtinence: 
every ſtride looks like a check _ 
his deſires : ſee, I beſeech you, how he z; 
cloak'd up with ſermons, prayers, and fi. 
craments ; and ſo bemuffled with the exter. 
nals of religion, that he has not a hand v 
ſpare for a worldly purpoſe ;—he has xr. 
mour at leaſtWhy does he put it on? 1; 
there no ſerving God without all this) 
Muſt the garb of religion be extended þ 
wide to the danger of it's rending ? Jes 
truly, or it will not hide the ſecret 
and, What is that ? 


That the ſaint has no religion a 


— 


all. 

—But here comes Gex EROSIL Tr; 
giving not to a decayed artiſt but to the 
arts and ſciences themſelves. — See,—he 
builds not a chamber in the xvall apart forth 
prophets; but whole ſchools and colleges far 
thoſe who come after. LoD! how they 
will magnify his name ! "tis in capital 
already; the firſt the higheſt, in the gilded 
rent- roll of every hoſpital and aſylum 

One honeſt tear ſhed in private over de 
unfortunate, is worth it all. 

What a problematic ſet of creatures does 
ſimulation make us! Who would divin? 
that all the anxiety and concern ſo viſibe 
in the airs of one half of that great ailen- 
bly ſhould ariſe from nothing elſe, but cut 
the other half of it may think them to Hr 
men of conſequence, penetration, parts, a ., 
conduct? — What a noiſe amongil the 
claimants about it? Behold humility, ot re 
of mere pride—and honeſty almoſt out d er 
knavery :—Chaſtity, never once in harms iſ; 


Way; and courage, like a Spaniſh no WM 
dier upon an Italian ſtage—a bladder ful 
of wind. 


— lark! that, the found of th a 
trumpet, ——let not my ſoldier run, 
cis ſome good Chriſtian giving alms. | 


PITY 


thou gentleſt of human paſſions! 


0 bs paſſic 
ny, of uud tender are thy notes, and ill accord 
N + with ſo loud an inſtrument. 

leq, # Sterne's Sermons. 
ſave 


> Manors;z their Origin, Nature, and 
Services. ' 


Piet Manors are in ſubſtance as ancient as 
. * i [ST Me * 1 > 
ile: „ Saxon conſtitution, though perhaps dif- 
FY 8 E — 

Jt 


fring a little, in ſome immaterial circum- 
4-n:zs, from thoſe that exiſt at this day : 
1/14 was obſerved of feuds, that they were 
+ly known to our anceſtors, even before 
i Norman conqueſt. A manor, maneritum, 
- ..:x01:0;, becauſe the uſual refilence of 


nces! e owner, ſeems to have been a diftrict of 
-nce; ound, held by lords or great e j 
2 kept in their own hands ſo much land 


5 was neceſſary for the uſe of their fami- 
les, which were called terræ dominicales, or 
lneſae lands; being occupied by the lord, 
N minus mangrii, and his ſervants. The 
ther tenemental lands they diſtributed a- 
Ineng their tenants 3 which from the differ- 
nt modes of tenure were called and diſ- 
tnguiſhed by two different names. Firſt, 
ok land, or charter land, which was held 
y deed under certain rents and free-ſer- 
ices, and in effect differed nothing from 
free ſocage lands: and from hence have 
riſen all the free-hold tenants which hold 
f particular manors, and owe ſuit and ſer- 


Yes 


10n at 


ITY; 


to the Me to the ſame. The other ſpecies was 
de led folk land, which was held by no aſ- 
for tit rance in writing, but diſtributed among 
es for te common folls or people at the pleaſure 
Y * f the lord, and reſumed at his diſcretion; 
apital 


eng indeed land held in villenage, which 
v mall preſently deſcribe more at large. 
The reſidue of the manor, being unculti— 
ated, was termed the lord's waſte, and 
xrved for public roads, and for common of 
daſture to the lord and his tenants. Manors 
rere formerly called baronies, as they ſtill 
re lordihips : and each lord or baron was 
mpowered to hold a domeſtic court, called 
he court-baron, for redrefiing miſdemean- 
ts and nuiſances within the manor, and 
Or lettling diſputes of property among the 
enants. This court is an inſeparable in- 
redient of every manor; and if the num- 
der of ſuitors ſliould fo fail, as not to leave 
uncient to make a jury or homage, that is, 
wo tenants at the leaſt, che manor itſelf is 
02, | 

before the ſtatute of ouia empiores, 18 
dward I. the king's greater barons, who 
ad a large extent of territory held under 
e crown, granted out frequently ſmaller 


gilded 


— 


er the 


5 does 
divine 
viſible 
aſſem- 
ut tat 
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manors to inferior perſons to be held of 
themſelves; which do therefore now con- 
tinue to be held under a ſuperior lord, who 
is called in ſuch caſes the lord paramount 
over all theſe manors : and his ſeigniory is 
frequently termed an honour, not a manor, 
eſpecially if it hath belonged to an ancient 
feodal baron, or hath been at any time m 
the hands of the crown. In imitation 
whereof, theſe inferior lords began to carve 
out and grant to others ſtill more minute 
eſtates, to be heid as of themſelves, and 
were ſo proceeding downwards n inſinitum; 
till the ſuperior lords obſerved, that by this 

ethod of ſubinfeudation they loſt all their 
feodal profits, of wardſhips, nuarriages, and 
eſcneats, which fell into the hands of theſe 
meſne or middle lords, io were the imme- 
diate {uperiors of the 7erretenant, or him who 
occupied the land. This occaſioned the ſta- 
tute of Weſtm. 3. or quia emptores, 18 Edw. I. 
to be made; which directs, that upon all 
{ales or feoffments of land, the feoffee ſhall 
hold the ſame, not of his immediate feoffer, 
but of the chief lord of the fee, of whom 
ſuch tcoffer himſelf held it. And from hence 
it is held, that all manors exiſting at this day 
mult have exiſted by immemorial preſcrip- 
tion; or a leaſt ever ſince the 18th Edw. I. 
when the ſtatute of 9a enptores was made. 
For no new manor can have been created 
ſince that ſtatute : becauſe it is eſſential to 
a manor, that there be tenants who hold of 
the lord, and that ſtatute enacts, that for the 
future no ſubject ſhall create any new te- 
rants to hold of himſelf. 

Now with regard to the folk land, or eſ- 
tates held 1n villenage, this was a ſpecies of 


tenure neither ſtrictly feodal, Norman, or 


Saxon; but mixed and compounded af them 
all: and which alſo, on account of the he- 
riots that attend it, may ſeem to have ſome- 
what Daniſh in its compoſition. Under the 
Saxon government there were, as Sir Wil- 
ham Temple ſpeaks, a fort of people in a 
condition of downright ſervitude, uſed and 
employed in the moſt ſervile works, and 
belonging, both they, their children, and 
egests, to the lord of the ſoil, like the reſt 
the cattle or ſtock upon it. Theſe ſeem 
to have been thoſe who held what was called 
the folk land, from which they were remove- 
able at the lord's pleaſure. On the arrival 
of the Normans here, it ſeems not impro- 
bable, that they, who were ſtrangers to any 
other than a feodal ſtate, might give ſome 
ſparks of enfranchiſement to ſuch wretched 

perions as fell to their ſhare, by admittin 
them, as well as others, to the oath of fealty ; 
hien 


— , 
* | 


the lord, if the villein preſume 


which conferred a ri 
raiſed the tenant to a 


t of protection, and 
eſtate ſuperior 


to downright ſlavery, but inferior to every 
Other condition. 'This they called villenage, 


and the tenants villeins, eitherfrom the word 


 evilis, or elſe, as Sir Edward Coke tells us, 


& villa; becauſe they lived chiefly in villa- 
s, and were employed in ruſtic works of 
the moſt ſordid kind: like the Spartan helores, 
to whom alone the culture of the lands was 
conſigned ; their rugged maſters, like our 
northern anceſtors, eſteeming war the only 
honourable employment of mankind. 
Theſe villeins, belonging principally to 
lords of manors, were either villeins regar- 
dant, that is, annexed to the manor or land; 
or elſe they were in groſs, or at large, that 
is, annexed to the perſon of the lord, and 
transferrable by deed from one owner to 
another. They could not leave their lord 
without his permiſſion; but if they ran 
away, or were 122 from him, might 
be claimed and recovered by action, hike 
beaſts or other chattels. They held indeed 
ſmall portions of land by way of ſuſtaining 
themſelves and families; but it was at the 
mere will of the lord, who might diſpoſſeſs 
them whenever he pleaſed ; and it was upon 
villein ſervices, that is, to carry out dung, 
to hedge and ditch the lord's demeſnes, and 
any other the meanelt offices: and theſe ſer- 


vices were not only baſe, but uncertain both 
as to their time and quantity. A villein, in 


ſhort, was in much the ſame ſtate with us, 
as lord Moleſworth deſcribes to be that of 
the boors in Denmark, and Stiernhook at. 


tributes alſo to the zraals or ſlaves in Swe- 


den; which confirms the probability of their 
being in ſome degree monuments of the 
Daniſh tyranny. A villein could acquire 
no property either in lands or goods ; but, 


if he purchaſed either, the lord might enter 


upon them, ouſt the villein, and ſeize them 
to his own uſe, unleſs he contrived to diſpoſe 
of them again before the lord had ſeized 
them; for the lord had then loſt his oppor - 
tunity. 

In many places alſo a fine was ee to 


his daughter to any one without leave from 
the of : and, by the common law, the lord 
might alſo bring an action againſt the huſ- 
band for damages in thus purloining his 


property. For the children of villeins were 


alſo in the ſame ſtate of bondage with their 
parents; whence they were called in Latin, 
nati vi, which gave riſe to the female ap- 
tion of a villein, who was called a neiye. 

ea of a marriage between a freeman 
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to marry 


and a neife, or a villein and a freew; 
the iſſue followed the condition of the & 
ther, being free if he was free, and vile 
if he was villein; contrary to the max: J 
civil law, that "> png fequitur wentren, N 
no baſtard could be born a villein, becauf 
by another maxim of our law he 1s nulla 
filius; and as he can gain nothing by inde 
ritance, it were hard that he ſhould loſe hi 
natural freedom by it. 'The law however 
rotected the perſons of villeins, as the 
g's ſubjects, againſt atrocious injuries 
the lord: for he might not kill or maim bis 
villein though he might beat him with im. 
punity, ſince the villein had no action or re. 
medy at law againſt his lord, but in caſe « 
the murder of his anceſtor, or the maim o 
his own perſon. Neifes indeed had alſo u 
appeal of rape, in caſe the lord violated 
them by force. | 
Villeins might be enfranchiſed by many. 
miſſion, which is either expreſs or implied; 
expreſs; as where a man granted to the 
villein a deed of manumiſlion : implied; a 
where a man bound himſelf in a bond to his 
villein for a ſum of money, granted him a 
annuity by deed, or gave him an eſtate in 
fee, for life or years: for this was dealing 
with his villein on the footing of a freeman; 
it was in ſome of the inſtances giving hin 
an action againſt his lord, and in others veſt 
ing an ownerſhip in him entirely inconſiſtent 
with his former ſtate of bondage. So alſoif 
the lord brought an action againſt his ville, 
this enfranchiſed him; for, as the lord might 
have a ſhort remedy againſt his villein, by 
ſeizing his goods (which was more than e- 
quivalent to any damages he could recover) 
the law, which is always ready to catch at 
any thing in favour of liberty, preſumedthat 
by bringing this action he meant to ſet hi 
villein on the ſame footing with himſelf, and 
therefore held it an implied manumiſion, 
But in caſe the lord indicted him for felony, 
it was otherwiſe; for the lord could not in- 
flict a capital puniſhment on his villein, ui. 
out calling in the aſſiſtance of the law. 
Villeins, by this and many other means 
in proceſs of time gained conſiderabe 
ground on their lords; and in particula 
ttrengthened the tenure of their eſtates 10 
that degree, that they came to have Þ 
them an intereſt in many places full à 
good, in others better than their lords 


For the good-nature and benevolence of 
many lords of manors having, time outd 


mind, permitted their villeins and thei 
children to enjoy their poſſeſſions without 


interruption, in a regular conrſe of 2 


ge common law, of which cuſtom is the 
lle now gave them title to preſcribe againſt 
we lords; and, on performance of the {ame 
broices, to hold their lands, in ſpite of any 
determination of the lord's will. For, 
hoogh in general they are ſtill ſaid to hold 
their eſtates at the will of the lord, yet it is 


> fa. 
llein 
m 0 

Buy 
Cauſe 


ali boch a will as 15 2 to the cuſtom of 
on the manor 3 which cuſtoms are preſerved 


nd evidenced by the rolls of the ſeveral 


"or derts baron in which they are entered, or 


: the kept on foot by the conſtant immemorial 

| Ky wage of the ſeveral manors in which the 

N lands lie. And, as ſuch tenants had no- 
m tins to ſhew for their eſtates but theſe 

or re. g : . 

ale H atoms, and admiſſions in purſuance of 

im a dem, entered on thoſe rolls, or the copies 


of ſuch entries witneſſed by the ſteward, 
they now began to be called «© tenants by 
copy of court roll,” and their tenure itſelf 
z copyhold. 


Iſo an 
olated 


Neg Thus copyhold tenures, as Sir Edward 
a 8 Coke obſerves, although very meanly de- 
. 472 ſcended, yet come of an ancient houſe; 


for, from what has been premiled, it ap- 


| to his 

oY ars, that copyholds are in truth no other 
ani 2 villeins, who, by a long ſeries of im- 
caling memorial encroachments on the lord, have 


at laſt eſtabliſhed a cuſtomary right to thoſe 
eſtates, which before were held abſolutely 
at the lord's will. Which affords a very 
ſubſtantial reaſon for the great variety of 


eman; 
ig him 


$ veſt 


=_ cuſtoms that prevail in different manors, 
villen, with regard both to the deſcent of the 
might eſtates, and the privileges belonging to the 
ein, by tenants, And theſe encroachments grew 
han e. e de ſo univerſal, that when tenure in vil- 
cord lenage was aboliſhed (though copyholds 


were reſerved) by the ſtatute of Charles II. 


uch at 4 * 
there was hardly a pure villein left in the 


ed that 


ſet his nation, F or Sir Thomas Smith teſtifies, 
lf and that in all his time (and he was ſecretary 
KI | Edward VI.) he never knew any villein 
felony, 1 groſs throughout the realm; and the 
not in--. villeins regardant that were then re- 
** maining were ſuch only as had belonged 
v. to biſhops, monaſteries, or other eccleiaſtt- 
p07 al corporations, in the preceding times of 
derable oth F or he tells ue, that © the noly 
cl — monxs, and friars, had in their 
ates 10 11 ellions, and ſpecially in their extreme 
ave 10 ud deadly ſickneſs, convinced the laity 
full 8 ch. * a practice it Was, for one 
„lord h an man to hold another in bondage: 
nce of ill... 7 A pn men by little and little, by 
oat "ery : nt terror in their conſciences, 
d che put 05 0 by manumit all their villeins, 
wito and e 18 holy fathers, with the abbots 
leſcent Priors, did not in like ſort by theirs ; 
the 
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for they alſo had a ſcruple in conſcience to 
empoveriſh and deſpoil the church fo much, 
as to manumit ſuch as were bond to their 
churches, or to the manors which the church 
had gotten ; and fo kept their villeins ſtill.“ 
By theſe ſeveral means the generality of 
villeins in the kingdom haye long ago 
ſprouted up into copyholders: their perſons 
being enfranchiſed by manumiſſion or long 
acquieſcence; but their eſtates, in ſtrict- 
nets, remaining ſubje& to the ſame ſer- 
vile conditions and forfeitures as before 
though, in general, the villein ſervices are 
uſually commuted for a ſmall pecuniary 
quit-rent, 

As a farther conſequence of what has 
been premiſed, we may collect theſe two 
main principles, which are held to be the 
{upporters of a copyhold wnurc, and withe 
out which it cannot exiſt © 1. {hat the lands 
be parcel of, and ſituate wichin, that mas 
nor, under which 1t 1s held; 2. That they 
have been demiſed, or demiteable, by copy 
of court roll immemorially. For imme- 
morial cuſtom is the life of all tenures by 
copy: ſo that no new copyhold can, ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, be granted at this day. 

In ſome manors, where the cuſtom hath 
been do permit the heir to ſucceed the an- 
ceſtor in his tenure, the eſtates are ſtiled 
copyholds of inheritance ; in others, where 
the lords have been more vigilant to main- 
tain their rights, they remain copyholds 
for life only: for the cuſtom of the manor 
has in both caſes fo far ſuperſeded the will 
of the lord, that, provided the ſervices be 
performed or ſtipulated for by tealty, he 
cannot, in the firſt inſtance, retuſe to ad- 
mit the hcir of his tenant vpon his death z 
nor, in the ſecond, can he remove his pre- 
ſent tenant io long as he lives, though he 
holds nominally by the precarious tenure 
of his lord's will. 

The fruits and appendages of a copy- 
hold tenure, that it hath in common with 
free tenures, are fealty, ſervices (as well 
in rents as otherwiſe) reliefs, and eſcheats. 
Ihe two latter belong only to copyholds of 
inheritance; the former to thoſe for lite 
alſo. But, befides theſe, copyholds have . 
alſo heriots, wardſhip, and fines. Ieriots, 
which L think are agreed to be a Danith* 
cuſtom, are a render of the beſt beaſt or 
other good (as the cuſtom may be) to the 
lord on the death of the tenant. This is 
plainly a relic of villein tenure; there be- 
ing originally leis hardihip in its when all 
the goods and chattels belonged to the” 


lord, ud he might have ſeized them even- 
N r * 
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in the villein's life-time. Theſe are inei- 
dent to both ſpecies of copyhold ; but 
wardſhip and fines to thoſe of inheritance 
only. Wardſhip, in copyhold eſtates, par- 
takes both of that in chivalry and that in 
ſocage. Like that in chivalry, the lord is 
the Jepal guardian, who Ally aſſigns 
ſome relation of the infant tenant to act in 
his ſtead: and he, like guardian in ſocage, 
is accountable to his ward for the profits. 
Of fines, ſome are in the nature of primer 
ſeiſins, due on the death of each tenant, 
others are mere fines for alienation of the 
lands; in ſome manors only one of theſe 
ſorts can be demanded, in Cas both, and 
in others neither. They are ſometimes 
arbitrary and at the will of the lord, ſome- 
times fixed by cuſtom : but, even when 
arbitrary, the courts of law, in favour of 
the liberty of copyholders, have tied them 
down to be reaſonable in their extent ; 
otherwiſe they might amount to a diſheri- 
ſon of the eſtate. No fine therefore 1s al- 
lowed to be taken upon deſcents and aliena- 
tions (unleſs in particular circumſtances) 
of more than two years improved value of 
the eſtate. From this inſtance we may 
judge of the favourable diſpoſition, that 
the law of England (which is a law of li- 
berty) hath always ſhewn to this ſpecies of 
tenants; by removing, as far as poſlible, 
every real badge of ſlavery from them, 
however ſome nominal ones may continue. 
It ſaffered cuſtom very early to get the 
better of the expreſs terms upon which they 
held their lands; by declaring, that the 
will of the lord was to be interpreted by the 
cuſtom of the manor: and, where no cuſ- 
tom has been ſuffered to grow up to the 

rejudice of the lord, as in this caſe of ar- 

itrary fines, the law itſelf interpoſes in an 
equitable method, and will not ſuffer the 
lord to extend his power ſo far as to diſin- 


herit the tenant. 


Blackſtone's Commentaries, 


& 58. Hard Words defended. 


Few faults of ſtyle, whether real or ima- 
ginary, excite the malignity of a more nu- 
merous claſs of readers, than the uſe of 
hard words. 

If an author be ſuppoſed to involve his 
thoughts in voluntary obſcurity, and to ob- 
ſtruc, by unneceſſary difficulties, a mind 
eager in purſuit of truth; if he writes not to 
make others learned, but to boaſt the learn- 
ing which he poſſeſſes himſelf, and wifhes to 
be admired rather than underſtood, he coun- 
teracie the firſt end of writing, and juſtly 


ſuffers the utmoſt ſeverity of ce 
the more afflictive Grade of ion, hy 

But words are only hard to thoſe who do 
not underſtand them ; and the critic ought 
always to enquire, whether he is incom. 
moded by the fault of the writer, or b 
his own. / 

Every author does not write for eve 
reader; many queſtions are ſuch as the illi. 
terate yur of mankind can have neither 
intereſt nor pleaſure in diſcuſſing, and 
which therefore it would be an uſeleſs en. 
deayour to level with common minds, by 
tireſome circumlocutions or laborious ex. 
planations ; and many ſubjects of general 
uſe may be treated in a different manner, 
as the ook is intended for the learned or 
the ignorant. Diffuſion and explication 
are neceſſary to the inſtruction of thoſe 
who, being neither able nor accuſtomed to 
think for themſelves, can learn only what 
15 Ka, ans taught ; but they who can 
form parallels, diſcover conſequences, and 
multiply concluſions, are beſt pleaſed with 
involution of argument and compreſſion of 
thought; they deſire only to receive the 
ſeeds of knowledge which they may branch 
out by their own power, to have the way 
to truth pointed out which they can then 
follow without a guide. 

The Guardian directs one of his pupils 
“eto think with the wiſe, but ſpeak with 
the vulgar.” This is a precept ſpecious 
enough, but not always practicable. Dif- 
ference of thoughts will produce difference 
of language. He that thinks with more 
extent than another will want words of 
larger meaning; he that thinks with more 
ſubtilty will ſeek for terms of more nice 
diſcrimination; and where is the wonder, 
ſince words are but the images of things, 
that he who never knew the originals 
ſhould not know the copies ? 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults any 
where rather than in ourſelves, He that 
reads and grows wiſer, ſeldom ſuſpects his 
own deficiency ; but complains of hard 
words and obſcure ſentences, and aſks why 
books are written which cannot be under- 
ſtood. pans 

Among the hard words which are no 
longer to be uſed, it has been long the cuſ- 
tom to number terms of art.“ Every man 
(ſays Swift) is more able to explain the 
ſubject of an art than its profeſſors ; a far- 
mer will tell you, in twe words, that he 
has broken his leg; but a ſurgeon, after a 
long diſcourſe, ſhall leave you as ignorant 
as you were before,” This could L 

ve 
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hve been ſaid but by ſuch an exact ob- 
ever of life, in gratification of malignity, 
ar in oſtentation of acuteneſs. Every hour 
produces inſtances of the neceſlity of terms 
of art, Mankind could never conſpire in 
iniform affectation; it is not but by neceſ- 
fry that every ſcience and every trade has 
itz peculiar language. They that content 
themſelves with general ideas may reſt in 
general terms; but thoſe whoſe ſtudies or 
enployments force them upon cloſer in- 
ſection, mult have names for particular 

and words by which they may ex- 
preſs various modes of combination, ſuch 
z none but themſelves have occaſion to 
conſider. | 

Artiſts are indeed ſomtimes ready to ſup- 

e that none can be ſtrangers to words 
to which themſelves are familiar, talk to 
an incidental enquirer as they talk to one 
another, and make their knowledge ridicu- 
lous by injudicious obtruſion. An art can- 
not be taught but by its proper terms, but 
it is not always neceſſary to teach the art, 

That the vulgar expreſs their thoughts 
clearly is far from true; and what perſpi- 
cuity can be found among them proceeds 
not from the eaſineſs of their language, but 
the ſhallowneſs of their thoughts. He that 
ſees a building as a common er con- 
tents himſelf with relating that it is great 
or little, mean or ſplendid, lofty or low; all 
theſe words are intelligible and common, 
but they convey no diſtinct or limited ideas; 
if he attempts, without the terms of archi- 
tecture, to delineate the parts, or enume- 
nte the ornaments, his narration at once 
becomes _ unintelligible, The terms, in- 
ded, generally ditpleaſe, becauſe they are 
uderſtood by fews but they are little un- 
derſtood only becauſe few, that look upon 
an edifice, examine its parts, or analyſe its 
columns into their members. 

The ſtate of every other art is the ſame; 
as it is curſorily ſurveyed or accurately exa- 
mined, different forms of expreſſion become 
proper. In morality it is one thing to diſ- 
culs the niceties of the caſuiſt, and another 
to direct the practice of common life. In 
agriculture, he that inſtructs the farmer to 
Plough and ſow, may convey his notions 
vithout the words which he would find ne- 
cllary in explaining to philoſophers the 
Proceſs of vegetation ; aud if he, who has 
nothing to do but to be honeſt by the ſhort- 
ell way, will perplex his mind with ſubtle 
ſpeculations; or if he whoſe taſk is to reap 
and thraſh will not be contented without 
examining the evolution of the feed and 


DIALOGUES, &c. Gr 


circulation of the ſap, the writers whom 
either ſhall conſult are very little to be 
blamed, though it ſhould ſometimes hap- 
pen that they are read in vain. Ialer. 


$ 59. Diſcontent, the common Ter of all 


Mankind. 


Such is the emptineſs of human enjoy - 
ment, that we are always impatient of the 
preſent. Attainment 1s followed by neg- 
lect, and poſſeſſion by diſguſt ; and the ma- 
licious remark of the Greek epigrammu ift 
on marriage, may be applied to every other 
courſe of life, that its two days of happineſs 
are the firſt and the laſt. 

Few moments are more pleaſing than 
thoſe in whach the mind is concerting mea- 
ſures for a new undertaking. From the 
firſt hint that wakens the fancy to the hour 
of actual execution, all is improvement and 
pager, triumph and felicity, Every hour 

rings additions to the original ſcheme, 
ſuggeſts ſome new expedient to ſecure ſuc- 
ceſs, or diſcovers conſequential advantages 
not hitherto foreſeen. While preparations 
are made and materials accumulated, day 
glides after day through elyſian proſpects, 
and the heart dances to the ſong of hope. 

Such is the pleaſure of projecting, that 
many content themſelves with a ſucceſſion 
of viſionary ſchemes, and wear out their al- 
lotted time in the calm amuſement of con- 
triving what they never attempt or hope 
to execute. 

Others, not able to feaſt their imagina- 
tion with pure ideas, advance ſomewhat 
nearer to the grofineſs of action, with great 
diligence collect whatever is requiſite to 
their deſign, and, after a thouſand re- 
ſearches and conſultations, are ſnatched 
away by death, as they ſtand in procinctu 
waiting for a proper opportunity to begin. 

If there were no other end of life, than 
to find ſome adequate folace for every day, 
I know not whether any condition could be 
preferred to that of the man who involves 
himſelf in his own thoughts, and never 1ut- 
fers experience to ſhow him the vanity of 
ſpeculation ; for no ſooner are notions re- 
duced to practice, than tranquillity and 
confidence forſake the breaſt; every day 
brings its taſk, and often without bringing 


abilities to perform it: difficulties embar- 


raſs, uncertainty perplexes, oppoſition re- 
tards, cenſure exaſperates, or neglect de- 
prefies. We proceed, becauſe we have be- 
gun; we complete our deſign, that the la- 
bour already ſpent may not be vain: but 
as expeRation- gradually dies away, the 
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gay ſmile of alacrity diſappears, we are 
neceſſitated to implore ſeverer powers, and 
truſt the event to patience and conſtancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the 
comfort that enables us to endure it is the 

roſpect of its end; for though in every 
| Bs work there are ſome joyous intervals 
bf telf-applauſe, when the attention is re- 
created by unexpetted facility, and the ima- 
gination ſoothed by incidental excellencies 
not compriſed in the firſt plan, yet the toil 
with which performance ſtruggles after 
idea, is fo 1 and diſguſting, and ſo 
frequent is the neceſſity of reſting below 
that perfection which we imagined within 
our reach, that ſeldom any man obtains 
more from his endeavours than a painful 
- conviction of his defects, and a continual 
reſuſcitation of deſires which he feels him- 
ſelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearineſs and vexation 
the concomitant of our undertakings, that 
every man, in whatever he is engaged, 
conſoles himſelf with the hope of change. 
He that has made his way by aſſiduity and 
vigilance to public employment, talks 
among his friends of nothing but the de- 
light of retirement: he whom the neceſſity 
ok ſolitary application ſecludes from the 
world, liſtens with a beating heart to its 
diſtant noiſes, longs to mingle with living 
beings, and reſolves, when he can regulate 
his hours by his own choice, to take his fill 
of merriment and diverſions, or to diſplay 
his abilities on the univerſal theatre, and 
enjoy the pleaſure of diſtinction and ap- 
plauſe. 

Every deſire, however innocent or na- 
tural, grows dangerous, as by long indul- 
gence it becomes aſcendant in the mind. 
When we have been much accuſtomed to 
conſider any thing as capable of giving 
happineſs, it is not eaſy to reſtrain our ar- 
dour, or to forbear ſome precipitation in 
our advances, and irregularity in our pur- 
ſuits. He that has long cultivated the tree, 
watched the ſwelling bud and opening 
bloſſom, and pleaſed himſelf with com- 
puting how much every ſun and ſhower 
added to its growth, ſcarcely ſtays till the 
fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats 
his own cares by eagerneſs to reward 
them. When we have diligently laboured 
for any purpoſe, we are willing to believe 
that we have attained it; and, becauſe we 
have already done much, too ſuddenly 
conclude that no more 1s to be done. 

All attraction is encreaſed by the ap- 
proach of the attracting body, We never 
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tient of delay, as when we know that de. 


find ourſelves ſo deſirous to finiſh, 


23 in 
the latter part of our work, or © 


ſo im a- 
lay cannot be long. Part of this unſez. 
ſonable importunity of diſcontent may he 
juſtly imputed to languor and wearineß 
which muſt always oppreſs us more 3 
our toll has been longer continued; hy 
the greater part uſually proceeds from 
frequent contemplation of that eaſe which 
we now conſider as near and certain, and 
which, when it has once flattered ou 
hopes, we cannot ſuffer to be longer with. 


held. F ambler. 


60. Feodal Syſtem, Hiftory of its Rij 
and Progreſs. 
The conſtitution of feuds had its origi. 
nal from the military policy of the Nor. 
thern or Celtic nations, the Goths, the 
Hunns, the Franks, the Vandals, and the 
Lombards, who all migrating from the 
ſame offcina gentium, as Craig very juſtly 
intitles it, poured themſelves in vaſt quan. 
tities into all the regions of Europe, at the 
declenſion of the Roman empire. It wa 
brought by them from their own countries, 
and continued in their reſpective colonic 
as the molt hkely means to ſecure their 
new acquiſitions: and, to that end, large 
diſtricts or parcels of land were allotted by 
the conquering general to the ſuperior of- 
ficers of the army, and by them dealt out 
again in ſmaller parcels or allotments to 
the inferior officers and moſt deſerving 
ſoldiers. Theſe allotments. were called 
feoda, feuds, fiets, or fees; which laſt ap- 
pellation in the northern languages fign!- 
nes a conditional ſtipend or reward. Re- 
wards or ſtipends they evidently were; 
and the condition annexed to them was, 
that the poſieilor ſhould do ſervice faith- 
fully, both at home and in the wars, to 
him by whom they were given; for which 
purpoſe he took the juramentum fidelitatis 
or oath of fealty: and in cafe of the breach 
of tlits condition and oath, by not perform- 
ing the ſtipulated ſervice, or by deſerting 
the lord in battle, the lands were again to 
revert to him who granted them. 
Allotraents thus acquired, naturally en- 
gaged ſuch as accepted them to defend 
them: and, as they all ſprang from the 
ſame right of conqueſt, no part could ſub. 
fiſt independent of the whole; wherefore al 
22 as well as receivers, were mutually 
ound to defend each other's poſſeſſions. 
But, as that could not effectually be done 
in @ tumuliuous irregular way, pu: 
ment, 
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dent, an1 to that purpoſe ſubordination, 
vas neceſſary, Every receiver of lands, 
or feudatory, was therefore bound, when 
called upon by his benefactor, or imme- 
date lord of his feud or fee, to do all in 
his power to defend him. Such benefactor 
or lord was likewiſe ſubordinate to and 
under the command of his immediate be- 
factor or ſuperior; and ſo upwards to 
the prince or general himſelf. And the 
fyeral lords were alſo reciprocally bound, 
in their reſpective gradations, to protect 
the poſſeſſions they had given. Thus the 
| feodal connection was eſtabliſhed, a proper 
military ſubjection was naturally intro- 
duced, and an army of feudatories were 
always ready inliſted, and mutually pre- 
pared to muſter, not only in defence of 
each man's own ſeveral property, but alſo 
in defence of the whole, and of every part 
of this their newly-acquired country: the 
prudence of which conſtitution was ſoon 
ufficiently viſible in the ſtrength and ſpi- 
nit with which they maintained their con- 
veſts. 

"The univerſality and early uſe of this 
ſeodal plan, among all thoſe nations which 
in complaiſance to the Romans we {till 
call Barbarous, may appear from what is 
recorded of the Cimbri and Teutones, na- 
tions of the ſame northern original as thoſe 
whom we have been deſcribing, at their 
firſt irruption into Italy about a century 
before the Chriſtian æra. They demand- 
ed of the Romans, © ut martius populus ali- 
qud fibi terre daret, quaſi ſtipendium : Cie» 
rum, ut vellet, manibus atque armis ſuis ute- 
tur. The ſenſe of which may be thus 
rendered: „ they deſired ſtipendary lands 
(that is, feuds) to be allowed them, to be 
held by military and other perſonal ſer- 
vices, whenever their lords ſhould call 
upon them.“ This was evidently the ſame 
conſtitution, that diſplayed itſelf more fully 
about ſeven hundred years afterwards ; 
When the Salii, Burgundians, and Franks, 
broke in upon Gaul, the Viſigoths on Spain, 
and the Lombards upon Italy, and intro- 
duced with themſelves this northern plan 
of polity, ſerving at once to diſtribute, and 
lo protect, the territories they had newly 
ganed. And from hence it is probable 
that the emperor Alexander Severus took 
the hint, of viding lands conquered from 
the enemy among his generals and victo- 
nous ſoldiery, on condition of receiving 


Military ſervice from them and their heirs 
ever. 
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Scarce had theſe northern conquerors 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in their new domi- 
nions, when the wiſdom of their conſtitu- 
tions, as well as their perſonal valour, 
alarmed all the princes of Europe; that 
15, of thoſe countries which had formerly 
been Roman provinces, but had revolted, 
or were deſerted by their old maſters, in 
the general wreck of the empire. Where- 
fore moſt, if not all, of them, thought it 
neceſſary to enter into the ſame or a ſimi- 
lar plan of policy. For whereas, before, 
the poſſeſſions of their ſubjects were per- 
fectly allodial (that is, wholly independent, 
and held of no ſuperior at all) now they 
parcelled out their royal territories, or 
perſuaded their ſuhjects to ſurrender up 
and retake their own landed property, un- 
der the like feodal obligation of military 
fealty. And thus, in the compaſs of a 
very few years, the feodal conſtitution, or 
the doctrine of tenure, extended itſelf over 


all the weſtern world. Which alteration 


of landed property, in ſo very material a 
point, neceſſarily drew after 1t an altera- 
tion of laws and cuſtoms ; ſo that the fee. 
dal laws ſoon drove out the Roman, which 
had univerſally obtained, but now became 


for many centuries loſt and forgotten; 


and Italy itſelf (as ſome of the civilians, 
with more ſpleen than judgment, have 
expreſſed it) 6elluinas, atque ferinas, imma- 
neſque Longobardorum leges accepit. 


But this feodal polity, which was thus 


by degrees eſtabliſhed over all the conti- 
nent of Europe, ſeems not to have been 
received in this part of our land, at leaſt 
not univerſally, and as a part of the na- 
tional conſtitt. ion, till the reign of William 
the Norman, Not but that it is reaſon- 
able to believe, from abundant traces in 
our hiſtory and laws, that even in the times 
of the Saxons, who were a ſwarm from 
what Sir William Temple calls the ſame 
northern hive, ſomething ſimilar to this 
was in uſe : yet not ſo extenſively, nor at- 
tended with all the rigour, that was after- 
wards imported by the Normans. For 
the Saxons were firmly ſettled in this 
iſland, at leaſt as early as the year 600 ; 
and it was not till two centuries after, that 
feuds arrived to their full vigour and ma- 

turity, even on the continent of Europe. 
This introduction however of the feodal 
tenures into England, by king William, 
does not ſeem to have been effected im- 
mediately after the conqueſt, nor by the 
mere arbitrary will and power of the con- 
Rr 3 querorʒ 
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queror; but to have been conſented to by 
the great council of the nation long after 
his title was eſtabliſned. Indeed, from the 
rodigious ſlaughter of the Engliſh no- 
Elie at the battle of Haſtings, and the 
fruitleſs inſurrections of thoſe who ſurviv- 
ed, ſuch numerous forfeitures had accrued, 
that he was able to reward his Norman 
followers with very large and extenſive 
poſſeſſions: which gave a handle to the 
monkiſh hiſtorians, and ſuch as have im- 
plicitly followed them, to repreſent him 
as having by the right of the ſword ſeized 
on all 4 lands of England, and dealt 
them out again to his own favourites. A 
ſuppoſition, grounded upon a miſtaken 
ſenſe of the word congue/? 5; which, in its 
feodal acceptation, ſignifies no more than 
acguiſition: and this has led many haſty 
writers into a ſtrange hiſtorical miſtake, 
and one which upon the ſlighteſt exami- 
nation will be found to be moſt untrue. 
However, certain it is, that the Normans 
now began to gain very large poſſeſſions 
in England: and their regard for their 
feodal law, under which they had long 
lived, together with the king's recom- 
mendation of this policy to the Engliſh, 
as the beſt way to 2 themſelves on a 
military footing, and thereby to prevent 
any future attempts from the continent, 
were probably the reaſons that prevailed 
to effect his eſtabliſhment here. And per- 
haps we may be able to.aſcertain the time 
of this great revolution in our landed pro- 

erty with a tolerable degree of exactneſs. 
For we learn from the Saxon Chronicle, 
that in the nineteenth year of king Wil- 
liam's reign an invaſion was apprehend- 
ed from Denmark; and the military conſti- 
tution of the Saxons being then laid aſide, 
and no other introduced in its ſtead, the 
kingdom was wholly defenceleſs : which 
occaſioned the king to bring over a large 
army of Normans and Bretons, who were 
quartered upon every landholder, and 
greatly oppreſſed the 'people. This ap- 
parent weakneſs, together with the griev- 
ances occaſioned by a foreign force, might 
co-operate with the king's remonſtrances, 
and the better incline the nobility to liſten 
to his propoſals for pptting them in a poſ- 
ture of defence. For, as ſoon as the dan- 
ger was over, the king held a great coun- 
Ci to enquire into the ſtate of the nation; 
the immediate conſequence of which was 
the compuling of the great ſurvey called 
Domeſday-boek, which was finiſhed in the 
next ycar: and in the latter end of that 
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very year the king was attended hy y 
his nobility at Sarum ; where all the prn. 
cipal landholders ſubmitted their lands 90 
the yoke of military tenure, became the 
king's vaſſals, and did homage and fealty 
to his perſon. This ſeems to have been 
the zra of formally introducing the feodi 
tenures by law; and probably the very 
law, thus made at the council of Sarum, 
is that which is ſtill extant, and couched 
in theſe remarkable words: © /atuiny, 
ut omnes liberi homines fœdere & jacramemy 
affirment, quod intra extra uni verſum ry. 
num Angliæ Wilhelmo regi domino ſuo fidely 
e volunt; terras & honores illius omni fide. 
lirate ubique ſervare cum eo, et contra inimicu 
et aliemgenas defendere.”” The terms of 
this law (as Sir Martin Wright has cb. 
ſerved) are plainly feodal : for, firſt, it re. 
quires the oath of fealty, which made, in 
the ſenſe of the feudiſts, every man tha 
took it a tenant or vaſſal; and, ſecondh, 
the tenants obliged themſelves to defend 
their lords territories and titles againſt al 
enemies foreign and domeſtic, But wha 
pu the matter out of diſpute 1s another 
aw of the ſame collection, which exat; 
the performance of the military feodi 
ſervices, as ordained by the general coun. 
cil : « Omnes comites, & barones, & miltte, 
& ſervientes, & univerſi liberi homines tt 
tius regni noſtri pradicti, habeant & teneait 
fe ſemper bene in armis & in equis, ut dect 
& oportet : & ſint ſemper prompti & ben 
parati ad ſervitium ſuum integrum nobis ex. 
plendum & peragendum cum pus fuerit; J. 
cundum quod nobis debent de fardis & teu. 
meniis ſuis de jure facere; & ficut lis ſta: 
tuimus per commune concilium tetius regu 
noſtri prædicti.“ 
This new polity therefore ſeems not t0 
have been impoſed by the conqueror, but 


' nationally and freely adopted by the ge. 


neral aflembly of the whole realm, in ths 
ſame manner as other nations of Europ? 
had before adopted it, upon the fame 
principle of ſelf-ſecurity. And, in part. 
cular, they had the recent example of tt 
French nation before their eyes, which 
had gradually ſurrendered up all its allo- 
dial or free lands into the king's hands 
who reſtored them to the owners as 2 belt 
ficium or feud, to be held to them and ſud 
of their heirs as they previouſly nominated 
to the king: and thus, by degrees, all lt 
allodial eſtates of France were convert 

into feuds, and the freemen became the 
vaſſals of the crown, The only difference 
between this change of tenutes in my 
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and that in England, was, that the former 
was effected gradually, by the conſent of 
private perſons ; the latter was done at 
once, all over England, by the common 
conſent of the nation. 

In conſequence of this _— it be- 
came a fundamental maxim and neceſſary 
principle (though in reality a mere fiction) 
of our Engliſh tenures, “ that the king is 
the univerſal lord and original proprietor 
of all the lands in his kingdom; and that 
no man doth or can poſſeſs any part of it, 
but what has mediately or immediately 
deen derived as a gift from him, to be 
held upon feodal ſervices.” For, this be- 
ing the real caſe in pure, original, proper 
feuds, other nations who adopted this ſyſ- 
tem were obliged to act upon the ſame 
ſuppoſition, as a ſubſtruction and founda- 
tion of their new polity, though the fact 
was indeed far otherwiſe. And, indeed, 
by thus conſenting to the introduction of 
feodal tenures, our Engliſh anceſtors pro- 
bably meant no more than to put the 
kingdom in a ſtate of defence by a mili- 
tary ſyſtem ; and to oblige themſelves (in 
reſpect of their lands) to maintain the 
king's title and territories, with equal vi- 
gour and fealty, as if they had received 
their lands from his bounty upon theſe 
expreſs conditions, as pure, proper, bene- 
fictary feudatories. But, whatever their 
meaning was, the Norman interpreters, 
killed in all the niceties of the feodal con- 
ſtitutions, and well underſtanding the im- 
fort and extent of the feodal terms, gave 
a very different conſtruction to this pro- 
ceeding ; and thereupon took a handle to 
introduce, not only the rigorous doctrines 
which prevailed in the duchy of Norman- 
dy, but alſo ſuch fruits and dependencies, 
ſuch hardſhips and ſervices as were never 
known to other nations; as if the Engliſh 
had in fact, as well as theory, owed every 
thing they had to the bounty of their ſo- 
vereign lord. 

Our anceſtors therefore, who were by 
no means henefictaries, but had barely 
conſented to this fiction of tenure from the 
crown, as the baſis of a military diſcipline, 
with reaſon looked upon thoſe deductions 
as grievous impoſitions, and arbitrary con- 
clufons from principles that, as to them, 
had no — in truth. However, 
uns king, and his ſon William Rufus, 
kept up with a high hand all the rigours 
of the feodal doctrines : but their ſucceſſor, 

enry I. found it expedient, when he ſet 
up bus pretenſions 10 the crown, to promile 
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a reſtitution of the laws of king Edward 
the confeſſor, or ancient Saxon ſyſtem; and 
accordingly, in the firſt year of his reign, 
granted a charter, whereby he gave up the 
greater grievances, but {till reſerved the 
fiction of feodal tenure, for the ſame mili- 
tary purpoſes which engaged his father ta 
introduce it. But this charter was gradu- 
ally broke through, and the former griev- 
ances were revived and aggravated, by 
himſelf and ſucceeding princes: till in the 
reign of king John they became fo intole- 
rable, that they occaſioned his barons, or 
airs gx feudatories, to riſe up in arms 
againſt him: which at length produced the 
famous great charter at Running-mead, 
whach, with ſome alterations, was confirmed 
by his fon Henry III. And though its im- 
munities (eſpecially as altered on its laſt 
edition by his ſon) are very greatly ſhort 
of thoſe granted by Henry 1. it was juſtly 
eſteemed at the time a vaſt acquiſition to 
Engliſh liberty. Indeed, by the farther 
alteration of tenures that has ſince hap- 
pened, many of theſe immunities may now 
appear, to a common obſerver, of much 
leſs conſequence than they really were 
when granted: but this, properly conſi- 
dered, will ſhew, not that the acquiſitions 
under John were ſmall, but that thoſe 
under Charles were greater. And from 
hence alſo ariſes another inference ; that 
the liberties of Engliſhmen are not (as ſome 
arbitrary writers would repreſent them) 
mere infringements of the king's prero- 
gative, extorted from our princes by tak = 
ing advantage of their weakneſs; but a 
3 of that ancient conſtitution, of 
which our anceſtors had been defrauded 
by the art and fineſſe of the Norman law- 
yers, rather than deprived by the force of 
the Norman arms, 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, 


& 61. Of Britih Turies, 

The method of trials by juries is gene- 
rally looked upon as one of the molt ex- 
cellent branches of our conſtitution. In 
theory it certainly appears in that light. 
According to the original eſtabliſhment, 
the jurors are to be men of competent for- 
tunes in the neighbourhood ; and are to 
be fo avowedly indifferent between the 
parties concerned, that no reaſonable ex- 


ception can be made to them on either 


fide. In treaſon the perfon accuſed has a 
right to challenge five-and-thirty, and in 
felony twenty, without ſhewing cauſe of 
challenge. Nothing can be more equitable. 
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No priſoner can deſire a fairer field. But 
the misfortune is, that our juries are often 
compoſed of men of mean eſtates and low 
undefftindings, and many difficult points 
of law are brought before them, and ſub- 
mitted to their verdict, when perhaps they 


are not capable of determining, pro = 


and judiciouſly, ſuch nice matters of juſ- 
tice, alchough the judges of the court ex- 
plain the nature of the caſe, and the law 
which axiſes upon it. 
de foctive in knowledge, they are ſome- 
times, I fear, from their ſtation and indi- 
gence, liable to corruption. This indeed 
with juries, than to the inſtitution itſelf. 
The pbint moſt liable to objection is the 
power, which any one or more of the 
twelve have to ſtarve the reit into a com- 
pliance with their opinion; ſo that the 
verdict may poſſibly be given by ſtrength 
of conſtitution, not by conviction of con- 
ſcience; and wretches hang that jurymen 
may dine. Orrery. 


$ 62. Tuſtice, its Nature and real Import 
defined, 


Mankind in general are not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the 1mport of the word 
juſtice : it is commonly believed ro conſiſt 
only in a performance of thoſe duties to 
which the laws of ſociety can oblige us. 
This, I allow, is ſometimes the import of 
the word, and in this ſenſe juſtice is diſtin- 
guiſhed from equity ; but there 1s a juſtice 
ſtill more extenſive, and which can be ſhewn 
to embrace all the virtues united, 

Juſtice may be defined, that virtue which 
impels us to give to my perſon what 1s 
his due. In this extended ſenſe of the 
word, it comprehends the practice of every 
virtue which reaſon preſcribes, or ſociety 
ſhould expect. Our duty to our Maker, 
to each other, and to ourſelves, are fully 
anſwered, if we give them what we owe 
tiem. Thus juſtice, properly ſpeaking, is 
the only virtue, and all the reſt have their 
origin in it. 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, cha- 
rity, and generoſity, for inſtance, are not 
in their own nature virtues; and, if ever 
they deſerve the title, it is owing only to 
juſtice, which impels and directs them, 
Without ſuch a moderator, candour might 
become indiſcretion, fortitude obſtinacy, 
charity imprudence, and generoſity miſta- 
ken profuſion. | 

A difintereſted action, if it be not con- 
ducted by juſtice, is, at beſt, indifferent in 
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But if they are not 


is an objection more to the privilege lodged: 


_ fallactouſly as the force of our own reſolu- 


its nature, and not unfrequently even turm 
to vice. The expences of ſociety, of pre 

ſents, of entertainments, and the other hel f 
to chearfulneſs, are actions merely indiffe. 
rent, when not repugnant to a better me. 
thod of diſpoſing of our ſuperfluities ; by 
they beeome vicious when they obſtru or 
exhauſt our abilities from a more virtuoy 
diſpoſition of our circumſtances. 

True generoſity is a duty as indiſpenſa. 
bly neceſſary as thoſe impoled on us by law, 
It 1s a rule impoſed on us by reaſon, which 
ſhould be the ſovereign law of a ration] 
being. But this generoſity does not con- 
fiſt in obeying every impulſe of humanity, 
in following blind paſſion for our guide, 
and impairing our circumſtances by pre. 
ſent bene factions, ſo as to render us incg. 
pable of future ones. 

Goldſiuith's Eſays. 


8 63. Habit, the Difficulty of canguering. 
There is nothing which we eſtimate ſo 


tions, nor any fallacy which we ſo unwil. 
lingly and tardily detect. He that has re. 
ſolved a thouſand times, and a thouſand 
times deſerted his own purpoſe, yet ſuffers 
no abatement of his confidence, but till 
believes himſclf his own maſter, and able, 
by innate vigour of ſoul, to preſs forward 
to his end, through all the obſtructions that 
inconveniences or delights can put in his 
way. 
That this miſtake ſhould prevail for a 
time is very natural. When conviction is 
preſent, and temptation out of ſight, we do 
not caſily conceive how any reaſonable be- 
ing can deviate from his true intereſt, 
What ought to be done while it yet hangs 
only in ſpeculation, is ſo plain and certain, 
that there is no place for doubt; the whole 
ſoul yields 1tielf to the predominance of 
truth, and readily determines to do what, 
when the time of action comes, will be at 
laſt omitted. = 

I believe moſt men may review all the 


lives that have paſſed within their obſerva- . 


tion, without remembering one efficacious 
reſolution, or being able to tell a ſingle 
inſtance of a courle of practice ſuddenly 
changed in conſequence of a change of 
opinion, or an eſtabliſhment of determina- 
tion. Many indeed alter their conduct, 
and are not at fifty what they were at 
thirty, but they commonly varied imper- 
ceptibly from themſelves, flowed the train 
of external cauſes, and rather ſuffered re- 
formation than made it, 


It 
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It is not uncommon to charge the differ- 
ence between promiſe and performance, be- 
teen profeſſion and reality, upon deep de- 
ſign and ſtudied deceit; but the truth is, that 
there is very little hypocriſy in the world; 
we do not ſo often endeavour or wiſh to 
impoſe on others as on ourſelves; we re- 
ſolre to do right, we hope to keep our reſo- 
Jutions, we declare them to confirm our own 
hope, and fix our own inconſtancy by call- 
ing witneſſes of our actions; but at laſt 
habit prevails, and thoſe whom we invited 
at our triumph, laugh at our defeat. 
Cuſtom is commonly too ſtrong for the 
moſt reſolute reſolver, though furniſhed for 
the aſſault with all the weapons of philoſo- 
phy. © He that endeavours to free him- 
« ſelf from an ill habit,” ſays Bacon, 
« muſt not change too much at a time, 
« leſt he ſhould be diſcouraged by diffi- 
« culty; nor too little, for then he wall 
« make but flow advances.” This is a 
precept which may be applauded in a book, 
but will fail in the trial, in which every 
change will be found too great or too lit- 
tle, Thoſe who have been able to con- 
quer habit, are like thoſe that are fabled to 
have returned from the realms of Pluto: 
Pauci, quos æquus amavit 
Jupiter, atque ardens evexit ad æthera virtus. 
They are ſufficient to give hope but not 
ſecurity, to animate the conteſt but not to 
promiſe victory. ; 
Thoſe who are in the power of evil ha- 
bits, muſt conquer them as they can, and 
conquered they muſt be, or neither wiſdom 
nor happineſs can be attained; but thoſe 
who are not yet ſubject to their influence, 


dom, they may effectually reſolve to eſcape 
the tyrant, whom they will very vainly re- 
ſolve to conquer. Idler. 


$ 64. Halfpenny, its Adventures, 

os 
« I ſhall not pretend to conceal from 
you the illegitimacy of my birth, or the 
baſeneſs of my extraction: and though I 
ſeem to bear the venerable marks of old 
age, I received my being at Birmingham 
not fix months ago. From thence 1 was 
tranſported, with many of my brethren of 
different dates, characters, and configura- 
tions, to a Jew pedlar in Duke's-place, 
who paid for us in ſpecie fcarce a fifth part 
of our nominal. and extrinſic value. We 
were ſoon after ſeparately diſpoſed of, at a 
more moderate profit, to coffee-houſes, 


chop. houſes, chancllers-ſhops, and gin- 
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may, by timely caution, preſerve their free - 
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ſhops. I had not been long in the world, 
before an ingenious tranſmuter of metals 
laid violent hands on me; and obſervin 
=y thin ſhape and flat ſurface, by the help 
of a little quickſilver exalted me into a 
ſhilling. Uſe, however, ſoon degraded 
me again to my native low ſtation ; and I 
unfortunately fell into the poſſeſſion of an 
urchin juſt breeched, who received me as a 
Chriſtmas-box of his god- mother. 

« A love of money is ridiculouſly in- 
ſtilled into children ſo early, that before 
they can poſſibly comprehend the uſe of it, 
they confider it as of great value: I loſt 
therefore the very eſſence of my being, in 
the cuſtody of this hopeful diſciple of ava- 
rice and folly ; and was kept only to be 
looked at and admired: but a bigger boy 
after a while ſnatched me from him, and 
releaſed me from my confinement. 

* I now underwent various hardſhips 
among his play-fellows, and was kicked 


about, huſtled, toſſed up, and chucked into 


holes ; which very much battered and im- 
paired me: but I ſriffered moſt by the 
pegging of tops, the marks of which I have 
borne about me to this day. I was in this 
ſtate the unwitting cauſe of rapacity, ſtrife, 
envy, rancour, malice, and revenge, among 
the little apes of mankind ; and became 
the object and the nurſe of thoſe paſſions 
which diſgrace human nature, while I ap- 
peared only to engage children in innocent 
paltimes. At length I was diſmiſſed from 
their ſervice by a throw with a barrow-wo- 
man for an orange. 

From her it is natural to conclude, I 

ſted to the gin-ſhop ; where, indeed, it 
is probable 1 ſhould have immediate! 
gone, if her huſband, a foot- ſoldier, had 
not wreſted me from her, at the expence 
of a bloody noſe, black eye, ſcratched face, 
and torn regimentals. By him I was car- 
ried to the Mall in St. James's Park, where 
Jam aſhamed to tell how I parted from 
him let it ſuffice that I was ſoon after de- 
poſited in a night- cellar. 
From hence I got into the coat-pock- 
et of a blood, and remained there with ſe- 
veral of my brethren for ſome days unno- 
ticed. But one evening as he was reeling 
home from the tavern, he jerked a whole 
handful of us through a ſaſh-window into 
the dining- room of a tradeſman, who he re- 
membered had been ſo unmannerly to him 
the day before, as to defire payment of his 
bill. We repoſed in ſoft eaſe on a fine 
Turkey carpet till the next morning, when 
the maid {wept us up; and ſome of us 
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were allotted to purchaſe tea, ſome to buy 
ſnuff, and I myſelf was immediately truck- 
ed away at the door for the Sweethearts 
Delight. | 

« It is not my defign to enumerate eve- 
ry little accident that has befallen me, or 
to dwell upon trivial and indifferent cir- 
cumſtances, as is the practice of thoſe im- 
portant egotiſts, who write narratives, me- 
moirs, and travels. As uſeleſs to commu- 
munity as my ſingle ſelf may appear to be, 
I have been the inſtrument of much good 
and evil in the intercourſe of mankind : I 
Have contributed no ſmall ſum to the reve- 
nues of the crown, by my ſhare in each 
news-paper; and in the conſumption of 
tobacco, ſpirituous liquors, and other taxa- 
ble commodities. If I have encouraged 
debauchery, or ſupported extravagance; I 
have alſo rewarded the labours of induſtry, 


and relieved the neceſſities of indigence. 


The poor acknowledge me as their con- 
ſtant friend; and the rich, though they af- 
fect to ſlight me, and treat me with con- 
tempt, are often reduced by their follies to 
diſtreſſes, which it is even in my power to 
relieve. 

« The preſent exact ſcrutiny into our 
conſtitution has, indeed, very much ob- 
ſtructed and embarraſſed my travels; tho? 
I could not but rejoice in my condition laſt 
Tueſday, as I was debarred having any 
ſhare in maiming, bruiſing, and deſtroying 
the innocent victims of vulgar barbanty : 
I was happy in being confined to the mock 
encounters with feathers and ſtuffed lea- 
ther ; a childiſh ſport, rightly calculated to 
initiate tender minds in acts of cruelty, and 
prepare them for the exerciſe of inhuma- 
nity on helpleſs animals. 

« I ſhall conclude, Sir, with informing 
you by what means I came to you in the 
condition you ſee. A choice ſpirit, a mem- 
ber of the kill-care-club, broke a link- 
boy's pate with me laſt night, as a reward 
for lighting him acroſs the channel ; the lad 
waſted half his tar lambeau in looking for 
me, but I eſcaped his ſearch, being lodged 
ſnugly againſt a poſt. This morning a pa- 
riſh girl picked me up, and carried me with 
raptures to the next baker's ſhop to pur- 
chaſe a roll. The maſter, who was church- 
warden, examined me with great attention, 
and then gruffly threatening her with Bride- 
well for putting off bad money, knocked a 
nail through my middle, and faſtened me 
to the counter: but the moment the poor 
hungry child was gone he whipt me up a- 
gain, and ſending me away with others in 
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change to the next cuſtomer, gave me thi, 
opportunity of relating my adventures 1 
you.“ aventurey, 


$ 65. Hiſtory, our natural Fondn/; for i 
and its true Uſe. 


The love of hiſtory ſeems inſeparable 
from human nature, becauſe it ſeems inſe. 
parable from ſelf-love. The ſame princi- 
ple in this inſtance carries us forward and 
backward, to future and to paſt ages. We 
imagine that the things which affect us, 
muſt affect poſterity : this ſentiment runs 
through mankind, from Cæſar down to the 
panſh-clerk in Pope's Miſcellany. We 
are fond of preſerving, as far as it is in 
our frail power, the memory of our own 
adventures, of thoſe of our own time, and 
of thoſe that preceded it. Rude heaps of 
ſtones have been raiſed, and ruder hymns 
have been compoſed, for this purpoſe, by 
nations who had not yet the uſe of arts and 
letters. To go no further back, the tri. 
umphs of Odin were celebrated in Runic 
ſongs, and the feats of our Britiſh an-eftors 
were recorded in thoſe of their bards. The 
ſavages of America have the ſame cuſtom 
at this day : and long hiſtorical ballads of 
their hunting and wars are ſung at all their 
feſtivals. There is no need of ſaying how 
this paſſion grows among all civilized na- 
tions, in proportion to the means of grati- 
fying it; but let us obſerve, that the ſame 
principle of nature directs us as ſtrongly, 
and more generally as well as more early, 
to indulge our own curioſity, inſtead of 
preparing to gratify that of others. The 
child hearkens with delight to the tales of 
his nurſe; he learns to read, and he de- 
vours with eagerneſs fabulous legends and 
novels. In riper years he applies to hiſto- 
ry, or to that which he takes for hiſtory, to 
authorized romance: and even in age, the 
deſire of knowing What has happened to 
other men, yields to the deſire alone of re- 
lating what has happened to ourſelves. 
Thus hiſtory, true or falſe, ſpeaks to our 
paſſions always. What pity 1s 1t, that even 
the beſt ſhould ſpeak to our underſtandings 
ſo ſeldom ! That it does fo, we have none 
to blame but ourſelves. Nature has done 
her part. She has opened this ſtudy to 
every man who can read and think : and 
what ſhe has made the moſt agreeable, 
reaſon can make the moſt uſeful applica- 
tion of to our minds. But if we conſult our 
reaſon, we ſhall be far from following tie 
examples of our fellow-creatures, in this as 
in moſt other caſes, who are ſa proud of 

being 


being rational. We ſhall neither read to 
ſooth our indolence, nor to gratify our va- 
nity: as little ſhall we content ourſelves to 
dradge like grammarians and critics, that 
others may be able to ſtudy, with greater 
eaſe and profit, like philoſophers and ſtateſ- 
men: as little ſhall we affect the ſlender 
merit of becoming great ſcholars at the ex- 
»pence of groping all our lives in the dark 
mazes of antiquity. All theſe miſtake the 
true drift of ſtudy, and the true uſe of hiſ- 
tory. Nature gave us curioſity to excite 
the induſtry of our minds ; but ſhe never 
intended it to be made the principal, much 
Jeſs the ſole, object of their application. 
The true and proper object of this appli- 
cation is a conſtant improvement in private 
and in public virtue. An application to 
any ſtudy, that tends neither directly nor 
indirectly to make us better men, and bet- 
ter citizens, is at beſt but a ſpecious and 
ingenious ſort of 1dleneſs, to uſe an ex- 
preſſion of Tillotſon : and the knowledge 
we acquire is a creditable kind of ro: 
rance, nothing more, This creditable kind 
of ignorance is, in my opinion, the whole 
benefit which the generality of men, even 
of the moſt learned, reap from the ſtudy of 
hiſtory : and yet the ſtudy of hiſtory ſeems 
to me, of all other, the moſt proper to train 
us up to private and public virtue, 

We need but to caſt our eyes on the 
world, and we ſhall ſee the daily force of 
example: we need but to turn them inward, 
and we ſhall ſoon diſcover why example has 
this force. Pauci prudentia, ſays Tacitus, 
honefta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis diſcer- 
nunt e plures aliorum eventis docentar. Such 
is the imperfection of human underſtand- 
ing, ſuch the frail temper of our minds, 
that abſtract or general propoſitions, though 
never ſo true, appear obſcure or doubttul 
to us very often, till they are explained by 
examples; and that the wiſeſt leſſons in 
favour of virtue go but a little way to con- 
vince the judgment and determine the will, 
vnleſs they are enforced by the ſame means, 
and we are obliged to apply to ourſelves 
What we ſee happen to other men. Inſtruc- 
tions by precept have the farther diſadvan- 
tage of coming on the authority of others, 
and frequently require a long deduction of 
reaſoning. Hemines amplius oculis guan 
auribus credunt : longum iter eſt per pracefta, 
breve et efficax per exempla. The reaſon of 
this judgment, which 1 quote from one of 
deneca's epiſtles, in cc firmation of my 
own opinion, reſts I think on this, That 
when examples are pointęd out to us, there 
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is a kind of appeal, with which we are flat; 
tered, made to our ſenſes, as well as our 
underſtandings. The inſtruction comes then 
upon our own authority: we frame the pre- 
cept after our own experience, and yield 
to fact when we reſiſt ſpeculation. But this 
is not the only advantage of inſtruction by 
example ; for example appeals not to our 
underſtanding alone, but to our paſſions 
likewiſe. Example afſuages theſe or ani- 
mates them; ſets paſſion on the ſide of 
judgment, and makes the whole man of a 
piece, which 15 more than the ſtrongeſt 
reaſoning and the cleareſt demonſtration 
can do; and thus forming habits by repe- 
titions, example ſecures the obſervance of 
thoſe precepts which example inſinuated. 
Bolingbroke. 


$ 66. Human Nature, its Dignity. 


In forming our notions of human nature, 
we are very apt to make a compariſon be- 
twixt men and animals, which are the only 
creatures endowed with thought, that fall 
under our ſenſes. Certainly this compari- 
ſon is very favourable to mankind; on the 
one hand, we {ee a creature, whoſe thoughts 
are not limited by any narrow bounds either 
of place or time, who carries his reſearches 
into the moſt diftant regions of this globe, 
and beyond this globe, to the planets aud 
heavenly bodies; looks backward to con- 
fider the firſt origin of human race; caſts 
his eyes forward to fee the influence of his 
actions upon poſterity, and the judgments 
which will be formed of his character a 
thouſand years hence: a creature, who 
traces cauſes and effects to great lengths 
and intricacy; extracts general principles 
from particular appe wances; improves 
upon his diſcoveries, corrects his miſtakes, 
and makes his very errors profitable. On 
the other hand, we are preſented with a 
creature the very reverſe of this; limited 
in its obſervations and reaſonings to a few 
ſenſible objects which ſurround it; without 
curioſity, without a foreſight, blindly con- 
ducted by inſtinct, and arriving in a very 
ſhort time at its utmoſt perfection, beyond 
which it is never able to advance a ſingle 
ſtep. What a difference is there be- 
twixt theſe creatures; and how exalted a 
notion mult we entertain of the former, in 
compariſon of the latter! Hume's ES. 


$ 67. The Operations of Human Nature 
| conſidered. 
We are compoſed of a mind and of a 
body, intimately united, and mutually af. 
fecting 
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fecting each other. Their operations in- 
deed are entirely different. Whether the 
immortal ſpirit that enlivens this machine 
is originally of a ſuperior nature in various 
bodies (which, I own, ſeems moſt conſiſtent 
and agreeable to the ſcale and order of 
beings), or, whether the difference depends 
on a ſymmetry, or peculiar ſtructure of the 
organs combined with it, is beyond my 
reach to determine. It 1s evidently cer- 
tain, that the body is cyriouſly formed with 
proper organs to delight, and ſuch as are 
adapted to all the neceſſary uſes of life. 
The ſpirit animates the whole; it guides 
the natural appetites, and confines them 
within juſt limits. But the natural force of 
this ſpirit is often immerſed in matter; and 
the mind becomes ſubſervient to paſſions, 
which it ought to govern and direct. Your 
friend Horace, although of the Epicurean 
doctrine, acknowledges this truth, where 
he ſays, 


Atque affigit humo divinz particulam auræ. 


It is no leſs evident, that this immortal 
ſpirit has an independent power of acting, 
and, when cultivated in a — manner, 
ſeemingly quits the corporeal frame within 
which it is impriſoned, and ſoars into high- 
er, and more ſpacious regions; where, with 
an energy which J had almoſt ſaid was di- 
vine, it ranges among thoſe heavenly bo- 
dies that in this lower world are ſcarce 
viſible to our eyes; and we can at onee 
explain the diſtance, magnitude, and velo- 


city of the er and can foretel, even to 


a degree of minuteneſs, the particular time 
when a comet will return, and when the 
ſun will be eclipſed in the next century. 
Theſe powers certainly evince the dignity 
of human nature, and the ſurpriſing effects 
of the immaterial ſpirit within us, which in 
ſo confined a ſtate can thus diſengage itſelf 
from the fetters of matter. It is from this 
pre-eminence of the ſoul over the body, 
that we are enabled to view the exact or- 
der and curious variety of different beings ; 
to conſider and cultivate the natural pro- 
ductions of the earth; and to admire and 
imitate the wiſe benevolence which reigns 
throughout the ſole ſyſtem of the univerſe. 
It 1s = hence, that we form moral laws 
for our conduct. From hence we delight 
in copying that great original, who in his 
eſſence is utterly incomprehenſible, but in 
his influence is powerfully apparent to eve- 
ry degree of his creation, From hence too 
we perceive a real beauty in virtue, and a 


diſtinciion between good and evil, Virtue 
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acts with the utmoſt generoſity, and git, 
no wew to her own advantage : while Vice 
like a glutton, feeds herſelf enormouſly 
and then is willing to diſgorge the nay. 
ſeous offals of her feaſt. Orrery. 


$ 68. Oeconomy, Want of it no Mark o 


aus, 


The indigence of authors, and particy. 
larly of poets, has long been the object cf 
lamentation and ridicule, of compaſſion and 
contempt. 

It has been obſerved, that not one fa. 
vourite of the Muſes has ever been able ta 
build a houſe fince the days of Amphion, 
whoſe art it would be fortunate for them if 
they poſſeſſed ; and that the greateſt py. 
niſhment that can poſlibly be inflicted on 
them, is to oblige them to ſup in their own 
lodgings, 


% 


Molles ubi reddunt ova column, 
Where pigeons lay their eggs. 


Boileau introduces Damon, whoſe writ. 
ings entertained and inſtructed the city 
and the court, as having paſſed the ſummer 
without a ſhirt, and the winter without 
a cloak ; and reſolving at laſt to forſake 
Paris, 


— (4 vertu n'a plus ni fen ni licu, 
Where ſhiv'ring worth no longer finds a home, 


and to find out a retreat in ſome diſtant 
grotto, 


Diod jamais ni Þ Huiſſier, ni le Sergent napprochey 
Safe, where no critics damn, no duns moleſt. 
Pop k. 


The rich comedian, ſays Bruyere, “ lol. 
ling in his gilt chariot, beſpatters the face 
of Corneille walking afoot:“ and Juvenal 
remarks, that his cotemporary bards ge- 
nerally qualified themſelves by their Fee 
to make excellent buſtos ; that they were 
compelled ſometimes to hire lodgings at a 
baker's, in order to warm themſelves for 
nothing; and that it was the common fate 
of the fraternity, 


Pallere & vinum toto neſcire Decembri, 


— to pine, 
Look pale, and all December taſte no wine. 
Dgvorx. 


Virgil himſelf is ſtrongly ſuſpected to 
have lain in the ftreets, or on ſome Roman 


bulk, when he ſpeaks ſo feelingly of a rainy 


and tempeſtuous night in his well-known 


epigram. | 
There ought to be an hoſpital founded 
for decayed wits,” faid a lively French- 
many 


4 


{ 
| 
| 


mar, © and it might be called the Hoſpital 
of Ineurables.“ 

Few, perhaps, wander _— the laurels 
of Parnaſſus, but who have reaſon ardently 
to wiſh and to exclaim with Eneas, tho? 
without that hero's good fortune, 


Si nunc ſe nobis ille aureus arbore r 5, 
Oftendat nemore in tanto / 


0! in this ample grove could I behold 
The tree that blooms. with vegetable ul 
ITT. 


The patronage of Lzlius and Scipio did 
not enable Terence to rent a houſe. Taſſo, 
in a humorous ſonnet addreſſed to his fa- 
vourite cat, earneſtly entreats her to lend 
him the light of her eyes during his mid- 
night ſtudies, not being himſelf able to 
urchaſe a candle to write by. Dante, the 
— of Italy, and Camoens of Portugal, 
were both baniſhed and impriſoned. Cer- 
rantes, perhaps the moſt original genius the 
world ever beheld, periſhed by want in the 
ſtreets of Madrid, as did our own Spenſer 
at Dublin. And a writer little inferior to 
the Spaniard in the exquiſiteneſs of his hu- 
mour and raillery, I mean Eraſmus, after 
tedious wanderings of many years from 
city to city, and from patron to patron, 
praiſed, and promiſed, and deceived by all, 
obtained no Commons but with his printer, 
« At laſt,” ſays he in one of his epiſtles, 
I ſhould have been advanced to a cardi- 
nalſhip, if there had not been a decree in 
my way, by which thoſe are excluded from 
this honour, whoſe income amounts not to 
three thouſand ducats.?? 
I remember to have read a fatire in La- 
tin proſe, entitled, A poet hath bought 
a houſe.” The poet having purchaſed a 
houſe, the matter was immediately laid be- 
fore the parliament of poets, aſſembled on 
that important occaſion, as a thing unheard- 
of, as a very bad precedent, and of moſt per- 
nicioas conſequence ; and accordingly a ve- 
ry ſevere ſentence was pronounced againſt 
the buyer. When the members came to 
give their votes, it appeared there was not a 
lingle perſon in the aſſembly, who, through 


own happy genius, was worth ſo much as 
to be proprietor of a houſe, either by inhe- 
ritance or purchaſe: all of them neglecting 
their private fortunes, confeſſed and boaſt- 
ed that they lived in lodgings. The poet 
was, therefore, ordered to ſell his houſe im- 
mediately, to duy wine with the money for 
taeir entertainment, in order to make ſome 
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the favour of powerful patrons, or their 
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expiation for his enormous crime, and to 
teach him to live unſettled, and without 
care, like a true poet. 
Such are the ridiculous, and ſuch tho 
pitiable ſtories related, to expoſe the po- 
verty of poets in different ages and nations; 
but which, I am inclined te think, are ra- 
ther boundleſs exaggerations of ſatire and 
fancy, than the ſober reſult of experience, 
and the determination of truth and judg- 
ment: for the general poſition may be con- 
tradicted by numerous examples; and it 
may, perhaps, appear on reflection and ex- 
amination, that the art is not chargeable 
with the faults and failings of its particular 
profeſſors; that it has no peculiar tendenc 
to make men either rakes or ſpendthrifts ; 
and that thoſe who are indigent poets 
would have been indigent merchants and 
mechanics. 
The negle& of economy, in which great 

eniuſes are ſuppoſed to have indulged 
themſelves, has unfortunately given fo 
much authority and juſtification to care- 
leſſneſs and extravagance, that many a mi- 
nute rhymer has fallen into diſſipation and 
drunkenneſs, becauſe Butler and Otway 
lived and died in an alehouſe. As a cer- 
tain blockhead wore his gown on one ſhoul- 
der to mimic the negligenc of Sir Thomas 
More, fo theſe ſervile imitators follow their 
maſters in all that difgraced them; con- 
tract immoderate debts, becauſe Dryden 
died inſolvent; and neglect to change their 
linen, becauſe Smith was a ſloven. If I 
ſhould happen to look pale,” ſays Horace, 
« all the hackney writers in Rome would 
immediately drink cummin to gain the ſame 
complexion.“ And I myſelf am acquaint- 
ed with a witling who uſes a glaſs only 
becauſe Pope was near-ſighted. 

Adventurer. 


$ 69. Operas ridiculed, in a Perſian Letter, 


The firſt objects of a ſtranger's curio- 
ſity are the public ſpectacles. I was car- 
ried laſt night to one they call an Opera, 
which is a concert of muſic brought from 

taly, and in every reſpect foreign to this 
country. It was performed in a chamber 
as magnificent as the reſplendent palace of 
our emperor, ard as full of handſome wo- 
men as his ſeracrlio. They had no eunuchs 
among them; but there was one who ſung 
upon the ſtage, and, by the luxurious ten- 
derneſs of his airs, ſeemed fitter to make 
them wanton, t han keep them chatte. 

Inſtead of th habit proper to ſuch crea- 


tures, 
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tures, he wore a ſuit of armour, and called 
himſelf Julius Czfar. 

I aſked who Julius Czfar was, and whe- 
ther he had been famous for ſinging ? 
They told me he was a warrior that had 
conquered all the world, and debauched 
half the women in Rome. 

I was going to expreſs my admiration 
at ſeeing him ſo repreſented, when I heard 
two ladies, who ſat nigh me, cry out, as it 
were in ecſtaſy, O that dear creature 
I am dying for love of him.“ 

At the ſame time I heard a gentleman 
ſay aloud, that both the muſic and fnging 
were deteſtable. 

« You muſt not mind him,” ſaid my 
friend, © he is of the other party, and comes 
here only as a ſpy.” 

« How ! ſaid I, have you parties in mu- 
fic??? „ Yes,” replied he, © it is a rule 
with us to judge of nothing by our ſenſes 
and a, but to hear, and ſee, 
and think, only as we chance to be diffe- 
rently ws Bras 4 

J hope,” ſaid I, © that a ſtranger may 
be neutral in theſe diviſions; and, to ſay 
the truth, your muſic is very far from in- 
flaming me to a ſpirit of faction; it is 
much more likely to lay me aſleep. Ours 
in Perſia ſets us all a-dancing ; but I am 
quite unmoved with this.“ 

« Do but fancy it moving,“ returned 
my friend, « and you will ſoon be moved 
as much as others. It is a trick you may 
learn when you will, with a little pains : 
we have moſt of us learnt it in our turns.” 

Lord Lyttelton. 


& 70. Patience recommended. 


The darts of adverſe fortune are always 
levelled at our heads. Some reach us, and 
ſome fly to wound our neighbours. Let 
us therefore impoſe an equal temper on 
our minds, and pay without murmuring the 
tribute which we owe to humanity. The 
winter brings cold, and we muſt freeze. 
The ſummer returns with heat, and we 
muſt melt. The inclemency of the air 
diſorders our health, and we muſt be fick. 
Here we are expoſed to wild beaſts, and 
there to men more ſavage than the beaſts : 
and if we eſcape the inconveniences and 
dangers of the air and the earth, there are 
perils by water and perils by fire. This 
eſtabliſhed courſe of things it is not in our 
power to change; but it is in our power 
to aſſume ſuch a greatneſs of mind as be- 
comes wiſe and virtuous men, as may en- 


able us to encounter the accidents of lite 
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with fortitude, and to conform ourſcly,, 
to the order of Nature, who governs her 
great kingdom, the world, by continual 
mutations. Let us ſubmit to this order: 
let us be perſuaded that whatever doe; 
happen ought to happen, and never be ſo 
fooliſh as to expoſtulate with Nature, The 
beſt reſolution we can take is to ſuffer 
what we cannot alter, and to purſue with. 
out repining the road which Providence, 
who directs every thing, has marked to 
us: for it is enough to follow ; and he i; 
but a bad ſoldier who ſighs, and marches 
with reluctancy. We muſt receive the or. 
ders with ſpirit and chearfulneſs, and not 
endeavour to ſlink out of the poſt which is 
aſſigned us in this beautiful diſpoſition of 
things, whereof even ſufferings make a 
neceſſary part. Let us addreſs ourſelves 
to God who governs all, as Cleanthes did 


| in thoſe admirable verſes, 


Parent of nature! Maſter of the world! 

Where'er thy providence directs, behold 

My ſteps with chearful reſignation turn. 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 

Wy OO I grieve, when grieving I muſt 

Car; 

Or take with guilt, what guiltleſs I might ſhare? 

Thus let us ſpeak, and thus let us act. 
Reſignation to the will of God is true mag- 
nanimity. But the ſure mark of a puſil. 
lanimous and baſe ſpirit, is to ſtruggle a- 
gainſt, to cenſure the order of Providence, 
and, inſtead of mending our own conduct, 
to {et up tor correcting that of our Maker, 

Bolingbroke. 


Patience exemplificd in the Story of 
an Ajs. 

I was juſt receiving the dernier —_ 
ments of Monſieur Le Blanc, for a plea- 
ſang voyage down the Rhone when [ 
was topped at the gate 

»Twas by a poor afs, who had juſt 
turned in with a couple of large panmers 
upon his back, to collect eleemoſinary tur. 
nip-tops and cabbage-leaves; and ftood 
dubious, with his two fore · feet on tie in- 
fide of the threſhold, and with his two 
hinder feet towards the ſtreet, as not know- 
ing very well whether he was to go in or 
no. | 

Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry 
I may) I cannot bear to ſtrike——there 
is a patient endurance of ſufferings, wrote 
ſo unaffectedly in his looks and carriage, 
which pleads ſo mightily for him, that it 
always diſarms me; and to that degree, 
that I do not like to ſpeak unkindly to 


him: on the contrary, meet him where | 
W 


§ 71. 


er panniers—whether in liberty or 

4 have ever ſomething civil 
to ſay to him on my part; and as one 
word begets another (if he has as little to 
do as I) —I generally fall into converſa- 
tion with him ; and ſurely never 15 my 
imagination ſo buſy as in framing his re- 
ſponſes from the etchings of his counte- 
nance—and where thoſe carry me not deep 
enough ——in flying from my own heart 
into his, and ſeeing what is natural for an 
afs to think—as well as a man, upon the 
occaſion. In truth, it is the only creature 
of all the claſſes of beings below me, with 
whom I can do this: for parrots, jack- 
daws, &C. I never exchange a word 
with them nor with the apes, &c. for 
pretty near the ſame reaſon; they act by 
rote, as the others ſpeak by it, and equally 
make me ſilent: nay, my dog and my cat, 
though I value them both (and for 
my , 4 he would ſpeak if he could) — 
yet, ſomehow or other, they neither of 
them poſſeſs the talents for converſation 
can make nothing of a diſcourſe with 
them, beyond the propoſition, the reply, 
and rejoinder, which terminated my fa- 
ther's and my mother's converſations, in 
his beds of juſtice—and thoſe uttered— 
there's an end of the dialogue 
——— But with an aſs, I can commune 
for ever, | 
Come, Honeſty | ſaid I—ſeeing it was 
impracticable to paſs betwixt him and the 
gate—art thou for coming in, or going 
out ? | 
The aſs twiſted his head round to look 
up the itreet 

Well—replied I—we'll wait a minute 
for thy driver, 

——— He turned his head thoughtful 
about, and looked wiſtfully the oppoſite 


WAY moommmmomnes 


] underſtand thee perfectly, anſwered I 
if thou takeſt a wrong ſtep in this affair, 
be will cudgel thee to death Well! 
a minute is but a minute, and if it ſaves 2 
tellow- creature a-drubbing, it ſhall not be 
ſet down as ill-ſpent. 

He was eating the ſtem of an artichoke 
as this diſcourſe went on, and in the little 
peeviſh contentions of nature betwixt hun- 
ger and unſavourineſs, had dropt it out of 
his mouth half a dozen times, and pick'd 
up again. God help thee, Jack! ſaid 
I, thou haſt a bitter breakfaſt on*t—and 
wany a bitter day's labour—and many a 
ter blow, I fear, for its wages—'tis all 
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vill—whether in town or country—in cart 


Vall biterneſs to thee, whatever life is. 
to others. And now thy mouth, if 
one knew the truth of it, is as bitter, ſ 
dare ſay, as ſoot—(for he had caſt aſide 
the ſtem) and thou haſt not a friend per- 
haps in all this world, that will give thee 
a macaroon. In ſaying this, I pulled 
out a paper of them, which I had ju pur- 
chaſed, and gave him one—and at this 
moment that I am telling it, my heart 
ſmites me, that there was more of plea- 
ſantry in the conceit, of ſeeing how an aſs 
would cat a macaroon than of benevo- 
lence in giving him one, which preſided 
in the act. 

When the aſs had eaten his macaroon, 
I preſs'd him to come in the poor beaſt 
was heavy loaded—his legs ſeem'd to 
tremble under him— ne hung rather back - 
wards, and, as I pulled at his halter, it 
broke ſhort in my hand—he look'd up 
penſive in my face“ Don't thraſh me 
with it—but if you will, you may.“ If 
I do, ſaid I, I'll be d—d. 

The word was but one half of it pro- 
nounced, like the. abbeſs of Andoiwllets— 
(fo there was no fin in it)—when a perſon 
coming in, let fall a thundering baſtinado 
upon the poor devil's crupper, which put 
an end to the ceremony. 

Out upon it! 

cried I but the interjection was 
equivocal and, I think, wrong placed 
too— for the end of an ofier, which had 
ſtarted out from the contexture of the aſsꝰs 
panmer, had caught hold of my breeches 
pocket as he ruſhed by me, and rent it in 
the moſt diſaſtrous direction you can ima- 
gine—ſo that the Out wpon it in my opi- 
nion, ſhould have come in here. Sterne. 


§ 72. Players in a Country Town de- 
feribed, 

The players, you muſt know, findin 
this a good town, had taken a leaſe the 
laſt ſummer of an old ſynagogue deſerted 
by the Jews; but the mayor, being a preſ- 
byterian, refuſed to licenſe their exhibi- 


tions: however, when they were in the ut- 


molt deſpair, the ladies ot the place joined 
in a petition to Mrs. Mayoreſs, who pre- 
vailed on her huſband to wink at their 
performances. The company immediately 
opened their ſynagogue theatre with the 
Merchant of Venice; and finding a quack 
doctor's zany, a droll fellow, they decoyed 
him into their ſervice; and be has ſince 
performed the part of the Mock Doctor 
with univerſal applauſe, Upon his revolt 
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the doctor himſelf found it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to enter of the company; and, hav - 
ing a talent for tragedy, has performed 
with great ſucceſs the Apothecary in Ro- 
meo and Juhet, 

The performers at our ruſtic theatre are 
far beyond thoſe paltry ſtrollers, who run 
about the nt oy — exhibit in a barn 
or a cow - houſe: for (as their bills declare) 
they are a company of Comedians from 
the Theatre Royal; and J aſſure you they 
are as much applauded by our country 


critics, as any of your capital actors. The 


ſhops of our tradeſmen have been almoſt 
deſerted, and a croud of weavers and hard- 
waremen have elbowed each other two 
hours before the opening of the doors, 
when the bills have informed us, in enor- 
mous red letters, that the part of George 
Barnwell was to be performed by Mr. 
„ at the = deſire of ſeveral 
ladies of diſtinction. Tis true, indeed, 
that our principal actors have moſt of them 
had their education at Covent- garden or 
Drury- lane; but they have been employed 
in the buſineſs of the drama in a degree 
but juſt above a ſcene-ſhifter. An heroine, 
to whom your managers in town (in envy 
to her riſing merit) ſcarce allotted the 
humble part of a confidante, now blubbers 
out Andromache or Belvidera; the atten- 
dants on a monarch ſtrut monarchs them- 
ſelves, mutes find their voices, and met- 
ſage-bearers riſe into heroes. 'The humour 
of our beſt comedian conſiſts in ſhrugs and 
grimaces; he jokes in a wry mouth, and 
repartees in a grin; in ſhort, he practiſes 
on Congreve and Vanbrugh all thoſe diſ- 
tortions which gained him ſo much ap- 
plauſe from the galleries, in the drubs 
which he was obliged to undergo in pan- 
tomimes. I was vaſtly diverted at feeing 
a fellow in the character of Sir Harry 
Wildair, whoſe chief action was a conti- 
nual preſſing together of the thumb and 
fore-ftinger, which, had he lifted them to 
his noſe, I ſhould have thought he deſign- 
ed as an imitation of taking ſnuff: but I 
could eaſily account for the cauſe of this 
ſingle geſture, when I diſcovered that Sir 
Harry. was no leſs a perſon than the dex- 
terous Mr. Clippit, the candle-ſnuffer. 
You would laugh to ſee how ſtrangely 
the parts of a play are caſt. They played 
Cato: and their Marcia was ſuch an old 
woman, that when Juba came on with his 
« Hail! charming maid !?f ——— 
the fellow could not help laughing. An- 
other night I was ſurprized to hear an 
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eager lover talk of ruſhing into his ye 
treſs's arms, rioting on the nectar of * 
lips, and defiring (in the tragedy g 

ture) to © hug her thus, and thus, 15 
ever ;“ though he always took care 9 
ſand at a moſt ceremonious diſtance, gy 
I was afterwards very much diverteq It 
the cauſe of this extraordinary reſpeg 
when I was told that the lady labour 


under the misfortune of an ulcer in he; A 
leg, which occaſioned ſuch a diſagreeah oy 
ſtench, that the performers were obliged fend 
to keep her at arms length. The enter. wy 
tainment was Lethe; and the part of the - | 
Frenchman was performed by a South ok 
Briton ; who, as he could not Pronounce 3 wo 


word of the French language, ſupplied it 
place by gabbling in he = xt Welſh | 

The decorations, or (in the theatric! 
dialect) the property of our company, are 
as extraordinary as the performers, O. 
thello raves about a checked handker. 
chief; the ghoſt in Hamlet ftalks in a pe. 
tilion's leathern-jacket for a coat of mail; 
and Cupid enters with a fiddle-caſe {lung 
over his ſhoulders for a quiver. Ihe apo- 
thecary of the town is free of the houſe, 
for lending them a peſtle ard mortar to 
ſerve as the bell in Venice Preſerved : and 
a barber-ſurgeon has the ſame privilege, 
for furniſhing them with baſons of blood 
to beſmear the daggers in Macbeth. Mac- 
beth himſelf carries a rolling-pin in his 
hand for a truncheon ; and, as the break. 
ing of glaſſes would be very expenſive, he 
daſhes down a pewter pint-pot at the fight 
of Banquo's ghoſt. 

A tray happened here the other night, 
which was no {mall diverſion to the audi- 
ence. It ſeems there had been a great 
conteit between two of thoſe mimic heroes, 
which was the fitteſt to play Richard the 
Third. One of them was reckoned to have 
the better perſon, as he was very round- 
ſhouldered, and one of his legs was ſhorter 
than the other; but his antagoniſt carried 
the part, becauſe he ſtarted beſt in the tent 
ſcene. - However, when the curtain drew 
up, they both ruſhed in upon the ſtage at 
once; and, bawling out together, © Now 
are our brows bound with victorious 
wreaths,” they both went through the 
whole ſpeech without ſtopping. 


Connoiſſeur. 


$ 73 Players often miſtake one Fife In 
another. | 

The French have diſtinguiſhed the ar- 

tiſices made uſe of on the ſtage to 1 


6 


he audience, by the expreſſion of Jeu de 
Theatre, which we may tranſlate, « the jug- 
le of the theatre. When theſe little arts 
tre exerciſed merely to affiſt nature, and ſet 
her off to the beſt advantage, none can be 
o critically nice as to object to them; but 
when tragedy by theſe means is lifted into 
unt, and comedy diſtorted into buffoonery, 
though the deceit may ſucceed with the 
multitude, men of ſenſe will always be of- 
ſended at it. This conduct, whether of 
the poet or the player, reſembles in ſome 
fort the poor contrivance of the ancients, 
who mounted their heroes upon ſtilts, and 
expreſſed the manners of their characters 
by the groteſque figures of their . 
Ibid. 


& 74 True Pleaſure defined. 


We are affected with delightful ſenſa- 
tons, when we fee the inanimate parts of 
the creation, the meadows, flowers, and 
trees, in a flouriſhing ſtate. There muſt 
be ſome rooted melancholy at the heart, 
when all nature appears ſmiling about us, 
to hinder us from correſponding with the 
ret of the creation, and joining in the 
univerſal chorus of joy. But if meadows 
and trees in their chearful verdure, if 
fowers in their bloom, and all the vege- 
table parts of the creation in their moſt 
advantageous dreſs, can inſpire gladneſs 
nto the heart, and drive away all ſadneſs 
but deſpair ; to ſee the rational creation 
happy and flouriſhing, ought to give us a 
pleaſure as much ſuperior, as the latter is 
to tne former in the ſcale of beings. But 
the pleaſure is ſtill heightened, if we our- 
ſelres have been inſtrumental in contribut- 
ing to the happineſs of our fellow-crea- 
ures, if we have helped to raiſe a heart 
(rooping beneath the weight of grief, and 
revived that barren and dry land, where 
do water was, with refreſhing ſhowers of 
be and kindneſs. Seed*s Sermons. 


975. How Politeneſs is manifeſted. 

To correct ſuch groſs vices as lead us to 
eommit a real injury to others, is the part 
ct morals, and the object of the moſt ordi- 
nary education. Where that is not attend- 
ed to, in ſome degree, no human ſociety 
en ſubſüſt. But in order to render conver- 
lation and the intercourſe of minds more 
ealy and agreeable, good-manners have 
een mvented, and have carried the matter 
mewnat farther. Wherever nature has 
ap the mind a propenſity to any vice, or 
15 nd daſſion diſagrecable to others, re- 

ed breeding has taught men to throw the 
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bias on the oppoſite fide, and to preſerve, 
in all thew behaviour, the appearance of 
ſentiments contrary to thoſe which they 
naturally incline to. Thus, as we are na- 
turally proud and ſelfiſh, and apt to aſſume 
the preference above others, a polite man 
is taught to behave with deference towards 
thoſe with whom he converſes, and to yield 
up the ſuperiority to them in all the com- 
mon incidents of ſociety. In like manner, 
wherever a perſon's ſituation may natural- 
ly beget any dilagreeable ſuſpicion in him, 
*tis the part of good-manners to prevent it, 
by a ſtudied diiplay of ſentiments directly 
contrary to thoſe of which he is apt to be 
Jealous. 'Thus old men know their infirmi- 
ties, and naturally dread contempt from 
youth : hence, well-educated youth re- 
double their inſtances of reſpe&t and de- 
ference to their elders. Strangers and 
foreigners are without protection : hence, 
in all polite countries, they receive the 
higheſt civilities, and are entitled to the 
firit place in every company. A man 1s 


lord in his own family, and his gueſts are, 


in a manner, ſubjeC to his authority: hence, 
he is always the loweſt perſon in the com- 
pany ; attentive to the wants of every one; 
and giving himſelf all the trouble, in order 
to pleaſe, which may not betray too viiible 
an affectation, or impoſe too much con- 
ſtraint on his gueſts. Gallantry is nothing 
but an inſtance of the ſame generous and 
refined attention. As nature has given 
man the ſuperiority above woman, by en- 
dowing him with greater ftrengti both of 
mind and body, tis his part to alleviate 
that ſaperiority, as much as poſlible, by the 
generoſity of his behaviour, and by a ſtudied 
deference and complaiſance for all her in- 
clinations and opinions. Barbarous nations 
diſplay this ſuperiority, by reducing their 
females to the moſt abject ſlavery; by con- 
fining them, by beating them, by ſelling 
them, by killing them. But the male ſex, 
among a polite people, diſcover their au- 
thority in a more generous, though not a 
leſs evident, manner; by civility, by re- 
ſpect, by complaiſance, and, in a word, by 
gallantry. In good company, you need 
not aſk, who is maſter of the feaſt? The 
man who fits in the loweſt place, and who 
is always induſtrious in help.ng every one, 
is molt certainly the perſon. We muſt ei- 
ther condemn all ſuca inftances of genero- 
ſity, as foppiſh and affected, or admit of 
gallantry among the reſt. The ancient 
Moſcovites wedded their wives with a whip 
inkead of a wedding-ring. The fame peo- 
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ple, in their own houſes, took always 
the precedency above foreigners, even fo- 
reign ambaſſadors. Theſe two inſtances 
of their generoſity and politeneſs are much 


of a piece. Hume s Eſſays. 
$ 76. The Buſineſs and Qualifications of a 
1149 Poet deſcribed. 


« Wherever I went, I found that poetry 
was conſidered as the higheſt learning, and 
regarded with a veneration ſomewhat ap- 
28 to that which man would pay to 
the angelic nature. And it yet fills me 
with wonder, that, in almoſt all countries, 
the moſt ancient poets are conſidered as 
the beſt : whether it be that every other 
kind of knowledge is an acquiſition gra- 
dually attained, and poetry 1s a gift con- 
ferred at once; or that the firſt poetry of 
every nation ſurpriſed them as a novelty, 
and retained the credit by conſent which 
it received by accident at firſt: or whe- 
ther, as the province of poetry 1s to de- 
ſcribe nature and paſſion, which are always 
the ſame, the firſt writers took poſſe ſſion of 
the moſt ſtriking objects for deſcription, 
and the moſt probable occurrences for fic- 
tion, and left nothing to thoſe that follow- 
ed them, but tranſcriptions of the ſame 
events, and new combinations of the ſame 
images. Whatever be the reaſon, it is 
commonly obſerved that the early writers 
are in poſſeſſion of nature, and their follow- 
ers of art: that the firſt excel in ſtrength 
and invention, and the latter in elegance 
and refinement. , 

« J was defirous to add my name to this 
illuſtrious fraternity. I read all the poets 
of Perſia and Arabia, and was able to re- 
peat by memory the volumes that are ſuſ- 
pended in the moſque of Mecca. Bur I foon 
found that no man was ever great by imi- 
tation. My deſire of excellence impelled 
me to transfer my attention to nature and 
to life. Nature was to be my ſubject, and 
men to be my auditors : I could never de- 
{cribe what I had not ſeen: I could not 
hope to move thoſe with delight or terror, 
whoſe intereſts and opunons I did not un- 
deritand. 

« Being now. reſolved to be a poet, I 
ſaw every thing with a new purpoſe ; my 
ſphere of attention was ſuddenly magnifi- 
ed: no kind of knowledge was to be over- 
looked. I ranged mountains and deſerts 


for images and reſemblances, and pictured 


upon my mind every tree of the foreſt and 
flower of the valley. I obſerved with 
equal care the crags of the rock and the 


quainted hkewife with all the modes of life, 


' obſerve the power of all the paſſions in il 


pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I was. 
dered along the mazes of the rivulet, an 
ſometimes watched the changes of the 
ſummer clouds. To a poet nothing can 
be uſeleſs, Whatever is beautiful, and 
whatever is dreadful, muſt be familiar to 
his imagination: he muſt be converſan 
with all that is awfully vaſt or elegant! 
little. The plants of the garden, the ut 
mals of the wood, the minerals of the earth 
and meteors of the ſry, mutt all concur to 
ſtore his mind with inexhauſtible variety: 
for every idea is uſeful for the enforce. 
ment or decoration of moral or religious 
truth; and he, who knows moſt, will hays 
moſt power of diverſifying his ſcenes, ang 
of gratifying his reader with remote ally. 
ſions and unexpected inſtruction. 

« All the appearances of nature I wy 
therefore careful to ſtudy, and every cout. 
try which I have ſurveyed has contribute 
ſomething to my poetical powers.“ 

« In ſo wide a ſurvey,“ ſaid the prince, 
« you mult ſurely have left much uncb— 
ſerved. I have hved, till now, within the 
circuit of theſe mountains, and yet canu 
walk abroad without the ſight of ſome. 
thing which I never beheld before, 
never heeded.”” 

« 'The buſineſs of a poet,“ ſaid Imlat, 
tc 15 to examine, not the individual, but the 
ſpecies; to remark general properties and 
large appearances : he does not number 
the ſtreaks of the tulip, or deſcribe the di- 
ferent ſhades in the verdure of the fore. 
He is to exhibit in his portraits of nature 
ſuch prominent and ſtriking features, as re- 
cal the original to every mind; and mul 
neglect the minuter diſcriminations, which 
one may have remarked, and another have 
neglected, for thoſe characteriſtics Which 
are alike obvious to vigilance and cate- 
leſſneſs. | 

But the knowledge of nature is on 
half the taſk of a poet; he muſt be ac. 


His character requires that he eſtimate tit 
happineſs and miſery of every conduit, 


their combinations, and trace the change 
of the human mind as they are modified 
various inſtitutions, and accidental k. 
fluences of climate or cuſtom, from tte 
ſprightlineſs of infancy to the detſponden 
of decrepitude. He mult diveſt himle!t 
the prejudices of his age or country; he 
muſt conſider right and wrong in their 3 
ſtract and invariable tate ; he muſt die 
gard preſent laws and opinions, and riſk? 

gener 
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coral and tranſcendental truths, which 
will always be the ſame: he muſt there- 
fore content himſelf with the ſlow pro- 
yreſs of his name; contemn the applauſe 
of his own time, and commit his claims to 
the juſtice of poſterity. He muſt write as 
the interpreter of nature, and the legiſlator 
of mankind, and conſider himſelf as pre- 
fding over the thoughts and manners of 
future generations, as a being ſuperior to 
time and place. 

« His labour is not yet at an end: he 
muſt know many e and many 
ſciences ; and, that his ftyle may be wor- 
thy of his thoughts, muſt by inceſſant prac- 
tice familiarize to himſelf every delicacy 
of ſpeech and grace of harmony.“ 

TFohnſon's Raſſelas. 


( 77, Remarks on fome of the beſt Poets, 


both ancient and modern. 


"Tis manifeſt, that ſome particular ages 
have been more happy than others, in the 
production of great men, and all forts of 
arts and ſciences ;z as that of Euripides, 
Sophocles, Ariſtophanes, and the reit, for 
ſtage poetry, amongſt the Greeks; that of 
Auguſtus for heroic, lyric, dramatic, ele- 
giac, and indeed all ſorts of poetry, in the 
perſons of Virgil, Horace, Varius, Ovid, 
and many others; eſpecially it we take 
into that century the latter end of the 
commonwealth, wherein we find Varro, 
Lucretius, and Catullus: and at the fame 
time lived Cicero, Salluſt, and Ceſar. A 
famous age in modera times, for learning 
in every kind, was that of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, and his ſon Leo X. wherein painting 
was revived, poetry flouriſhed, and the 
Greek language was reſtored. _ 

Examples in all theſe are obvious: but 
what I would infer is this, That in ſuch an 
age, tis poſſible ſome great genius may 
ariſe to equal any of the ancients, abating 
only for the language; for great contem- 
poraries whet and cultivate each other; 
and mutual borrowing, and commerce, 
makes the common riches of learning, as 
it does of civil government. 

But ſuppoſe that Homer and Virgil were 
the only poets of their ſpecies, and that na- 
ture was ſo much worn out in producing 
them, that ſhe is never able to bear the like 
again; yet the example only holds in he- 
rac poetry. In tragedy and ſatire, I offer 
myſelf to maintain, againſt ſome of our 
modern critics, that this age and the laſt, 
particularly in England, have excelled the 
ancients in both theſe kinds. 
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Thus I might ſafely confine myſelf to 
my native country: but if I would only 
croſs the ſeas, I might find in France a liv- 
ing Horace and a Juvenal, in the perſon 
of the admirable Boileau, whoſe numbers 
are excellent, whole expreſſions are noble, 
whoſe thoughts are juſt, whoſe language is 
pure, whoſe ſatire is pointed, and whoſe 
ſenſe 1s cloſe. What he borrows from the 
ancients, he repays with uſury of his own, 
in coin as good, and almoſt as univerſally 
valuable; for, ſetting prejudice and partia- 
lity apart, though he is our enemy, the 
ſtamp of a Louis, the patron of arts, is not 
much inferior to the medal of an Auguſtus 
Cæſar. Let this be ſaid without entering 
into the intereſts of factions and parties, 
and relating only the bounty of that king 
to men of learning and merit: a praiſe ſo 
juſt, that even we, who are his enemies, 
cannot refuſe it to him. 

Now, if it may be permitted me to go 
back again to the conſideration of epic 
poetry, I have confeſſed that no man hi- 
therto has reached, or ſo much as approach- 
ed to the excellencies of Homer or Virgil; 
I muſt farther add, that Statius, the beſt 
verſificator next Virgil, knew not how to 
deſign after him, though he had the model 
in his eyes; that Lucan is wanting both in 
deſign and ſubject, and is beſides too full 
of heat and affection; that among the mo- 
derns, Arioſto neither deſigned juſtly, nor 
obterved any unity of action, or compaſs of 
time, or moderation in the vaſtneſs of his 
draught: his ſtyle is luxurious, without 
majeſty or decency; and his adventures 
without the compaſs of nature and poſſibi- 
lity. Taſſo, whoſe deſign was regular, 
and who obſerved the rules of unity in time 
and place more cloſely than Virgil, yet was 
ot ſo happy in his action: he confeſſes 
himſelf to have been too lyrical, that is, to 
have written beneath the dignity of heroic 
verſe, in his epiſodes of Sophronia, Ermi- 
nia, and Armida; his ſtory is not ſo pleaſing 
as Arioſto's; he is too flatulent ſometimes, 
and ſometimes too dry; many times un- 
equal, and almoſt always forced; and be- 
ſides, is full of conceptions, points of epi- 

ram, and witticiſms; all which are not only 
e. the dignity of heroic verſe, but con- 
trary to its nature. Virgil and Homer 
have not one of them: and thoſe who are 
guilty of ſo boyiſh an ambition in ſo grave 
a ſubject, are ſo far from being conſidered 
as heroic poets, that they ought to be turn- 
ed down from Homer to Anthologia, from 
Virgil to Martial and Owen's epigrams, 
8 f 2 and 
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and from Spenſer to Flecno, that is, from 
the top to the bottom of all poetry. But 
to return to Taſſo; he borrows from the 
invention of Boyardo, and in his alteration 
of his poem, which is infinitely the worſt, 
imitates Homer ſo very ſervilely, that (for 
example) he gives the king of Jeruſalem 
fifty ſons, only becauſe Homer had beſtow - 
ed the like number on king Priam ; he kills 
the youngeſt in the ſame manner, and has 
provided his hero with a Patroclus, under 
another name, only to bring him back to 


the wars, when his friend was killed. The 


French have performed nothing in this 
kind, which 15 not below thoſe two Italians, 
and ſubject to a thouſand more reffections, 
without examining their St. Louis, their 
Pucelle, or their Alarique. 'The Engliſh 
have only to boaſt of Spenſer and Milton, 
who neither of them wanted either genius 
or learning to have been perfect poets, and 
yet both of them are liable to many cen- 
ſures. For there is no uniformity in the 
deſign of Spenſer; he aims at the accom- 
pliſhment of no one action; he raiſes up a 
hero for every one of his adventures, and 
endows each of them with ſome particular 
moral virtue, which renders them all equal, 
without ſubordination or preference, Every 
one is moſt valiant in his own legend; only 
we muſt do them the juſtice to obſerve, 
that magnanimity, which is the character 
of Prince Arthur, ſhines through the whole 
oem, and ſuccours the reſt, when they are 
in diſtreſs. The original of every knight 
was then living in the court of queen Eliza- 
beth; and he attributed to each of them 
that virtue which he thought moſt conſpi- 
cuous in them: an ingenious piece of flat- 
tery, though it turned not much to his ac- 
count, Had he lived to finiſh his poem, in 
the ſix remaining legends, it had certainly 
been more of a piece ; but could not have 
been perfect, becauſe the model was not 
true. But Prince Arthur, or his chief pa- 
tron, Sir Philip Sidney, whom he intended 
to make happy by tae marriage of his Glo- 
riana, dving -betore him, deprived the poet 
both of means and ſpirit to accompliſſi his 
deſign. For the reſt, his obſolete lan- 
guage, and ill choice of his ſtanza, are faults 
but of the ſecond magnitude : for, notwirh- 
ſtanding the firſt, he is ſtill intelligible, at 
leaſt after a little practice; and for the laſt, 
he is the more to be admired, that labour- 
ing under ſuch a difficulty, his verſes are 
ſo numerous, ſo various, and ſo harmoni- 
ous, that only Virgil, whom he profeſſedly 
imitated, has ſurpaſſed him among the Ro- 
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mans, and only Mr. Waller among che 
English. | Dryden, 


$ 78. Remarks on ſome of the beſt Englig 


dramatic Poets. 


Shakeſpeare was the man who, of a2 
modern and perhaps ancient | ay had the 
largeſt and moſt comprehenſive ſoul, Aj 
the images of nature were ſtill preſent 90 
him, and he drew them not laboriouſly, hut 
luckily : when he deſcribes any thing, yay 
more than ſee it, you feel it too., Thoſe 
who accuſe him to have wanted learning, 
give him the greater commendation : he 
was naturally learned ; he needed not the 
ſpectacles of books to read nature; he 
looked inwards, and found her there. | 
cannot ſay he is every where alike; were 
he ſo, I ſhould do him injury to compare 
him with the greateſt of mankind. Hei; 
many times flat and inſipid; his comic 
wit degenerating into clenches; his ſerious, 
ſwelling into bombaſt, But he is always 
great, when {ome great occaſion is preſent. 
ed to him: no man can ſay he ever had a ht 
ſubject for his wit, and did not then rate 
himſelf as high above the reſt of Poets, 


Quantum lenta ſolent inter viburna cupreſſi. 


The conſideration of this made Mr, 
Hales of Eaton ſay, that there was no ſub- 
zect of which any poet ever writ, but he 
would produce it much better treated in 
Shakeſpeare ; and, however others are now 
generally preferred before him, vet the 
age wherein he lived, which had contempo- 
raries with him Fletcher and Jonſon, ne- 
ver equalled them to him in their eſteem. 
And in the laſt King's court, when Ben's 
reputation was at the gheſt, Sir Join 
Sucking, and with him the greater part of 
the courtiers, ſet our Shakeſpeare far above 
him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am 
next to ſpeak, had, with the advantage of 
Shakeſpeare's wit, which was their prece- 
dent, great natural gifts, improved by 
ſtudy; Beaumont eſpecially being ſo ac- 
curate a judge of players, that Ben Jonion, 
while he lived, ſubmitted all his writings 
to his cenſure, and, tis thought, uſed his 
judgment in correCting, if not contriving, 
all his plots. What value he had for him, 


appears by the verſes he writ to him, and 
therefore I need ſpeak no farther of it } 
The firſt play which brought Fletcher and 
him in elteem was their Philaſter ; for be- 
fore that, they had written two or three 
very uniuccetsfully : and the like is e, 

porte 
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ported of Ben Jonſon, before he writ Every 
Man in his Humour. Their plots were ge- 
erally more regular than Shakeſpeare's, 
eſpecially thoſe which were made before 
Reaumont's death; and they underſtood 
and imitated the converſation of gentlemen 
nuch better, whoſe wild debaucheries, and 
quickneſs of repartees, no poet can ever 
aint as they have done. That humour 
which Ben Jonſon derived from particular 

rſons, they made it not their buſineſs to 
deſcribe: they repreſented all the paſſions 
very lively, but above all, love. I am apt 
to believe the Engliſh language in them 
arrived to its higheſt perfection: what 
words have been taken in ſince, are rather 
ſuperfluous than neceſſary, Their plays 
are now the molt pleaſant and frequent en- 
tertainments of the ſtage ; two of theirs be- 
ing ated through the year for one of 
Shakeſpeare's or Jonſon's: the reaſon ie, 
becauſe there is a certain gaiety in their 
comedies, and pathos in their more ſerious 
plays, which ſuits generally with all men's 


humour. Shakeſpeare's language 1s like- 


wiſe a little obſolete, and Ben Jonſon's wit 
comes ſhort of theirs. 

As for Jonſon, to whoſe character I am 
now arrived, if we look upon him while he 
was himſelf (for his laſt plays were but his 
dotages), I think him the molt learned and 
judicious writer which any theatre ever had, 
He was a moſt ſevere judge of himſelf as 
well as others. One cannot ſay he wanted 
wit, but rather that he was frugal of 1t. In 
his works you find little to retrench or al- 
ter. Wit and language, and humour alſo 
in ſome meaſure, we had before him; but 
ſomething of art was wanting to the drama 
till he came. He managed his ſtrength to 
more advantage than any who preceded 
him, You ſeldom find him making love 
in any of his ſcencs, or endeavouring to 
move the paſſions ; his genius was too ſullen 
and ſaturnine to do it gracefully, eſpecially 
when he knew he came after thoſe who 
had performed both to ſuch an height. 
Humour was his proper ſphere, and 1n that 
he delighted moſt to repreſent mechanic 
people. He was deeply converſant in the 
ancients, both Greek and Latin, and he 
borrowed boldly from them: there is not 
a poet or hiſtorian among the Roman au- 
thors of thoſe times, whom he has not 
tranſlated in Sejanus and Catiline. But he 
has done his robberies ſo openly, that one 
may ſee he fears not to be taxed by any 
aw. He invades authors like a monarch, 
and what would be theft in other poets, is 


only victory in him. With the ſpoils of 
thoſe writers he ſo repreſents old Rome to 
us, in its rites, ceremonies, and cuitoms, 
that if one of their poets had written ei- 
ther of his tragedies, we had ſeen leſs of it 
than in him. If there was any fault in his 
language, twas that he weav'd it too cloſe 
ly and laboriouſly in his ſerious plays: per- 
haps, too, he did a little too much Roma- 
nize our tongue, leaving the words which 
he tranſlated as much Latin as he found 
them; wherein, though he learned!y fol- 
lowed the idiom of their language, he did 
not enough comply with ours. If I would 
compare with him Shakeipcare, I muſt ac- 
knowledge him the more correct poet, but 
Shakeſpeare the greater wit. Shakeſpeare 
was the Homer, or father of our dramatic 
poets, Jonſon was the Virgil, the pattern 
of elaborate writing ; I admire him, but I 
love Shakeſpeare. Lo conclude of him: 
as he has given us the moſt correct plays, 
{o, in the precepts which he has laid down 
in his diſcoveries, we have as many and as 
profitable rules for perfecting the ſtage as 
any wherewith the French can furniſh us. 
Dryden's Hays. 


$ 79. The Origin and Right of excluſi ve 
roperty explained. 

There is nothing which ſo generally 
ſtrikes the imagination and engages the 
aſtections of mankind, as the right of pro- 
perty ; or that ſole and deſpotic dominion 
which one man claims and exerciſes over 
the external things of the world, in a total 
excluſion of the right of any other indivi- 
dual in the univerſe. And yet there are 
very few that will give themſelves the 
trouble to conſider the original and founda- 
tion of this right. Pleaſed as we are with 
the poſſeſſion, we ſeem afraid to look back 
to the means by which it was acquired, as 
if fearful of ſome defect in our title; or at 
beſt we reſt ſatisfied with the deciiion of 
the laws in our favour, without examinin 
the reaton or authority upon which hols 
laws have been built. We think it enough 
wat our title is derived by the grant of the 
tormer proprietor, by deſcent from our 
anceſtors, or by the laſt will and teſtament 
of the dying owner; not Caring to reflect 
that (accurately and ſtrictly ſpeaking) there 
is no foundation in nature or in natural law, 
why a ſet of words upon parchment ſhould 
convey the dominion of land ; why the ſon 
ſhould have a right to exclude his fel- 
low-creatures from a determinate ſpot of 
ground, becauſe his father had done fo be- 
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fore him; or why the occupier of a parti- 
cular field or of a jewel, when lying on his 
death-bed, and no longer able to maintain 
poſſeſſion, ſhould be entitled to tell the reſt 
of the 'world, which of them ſhould enjoy 
it after him. Theſe enquiries, it muſt be 
owned, would be uſeleſs and even trouble- 
fome in common life. It is well if the 
maſs of mankind will obey the laws when 
made, without ſcrutinizing too nicely into 
the reaſons of making them. But, when 
law is to be conſidered not only as 
matter of practice, but alſo as a rational 
ſcience, it cannot be improper or uſeleſs to 
examine more deeply the rudiments and 
— of theſe poſitive conſtitutions of 
iety. 

In the beginning of the world, we are 
informed by holy writ, the all-bountiful 
Creator gave to man, “ dominion over all 
the earth ; and over the fiſh of the ſea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth *.”? 
This is the only true and ſolid foundation 
of man's dominion over external things, 
whatever airy metaphyſical notions may 
have been ſtarted by fanciful writers upon 
this ſubject. The earth therefore, and all 
things therein, are the general property of 
all mankind, excluſive of other beings, from 
the immediate gift of the Creator. And, 
while the earth continued bare of inhabi- 
tants, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that all 
was in common among them, and that 
every one took from the public ſtock to 
his own uſe ſuch things as his immediate 
neceſſities required. 

Theſe general notions of property were 
then ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
human life; and might perhaps ſtill have 
anſwered them, bad it been poſſible for 
mankind to have remained in a ſtate of 


primæval ſimplicity: as may be collected 


from the manners of many American na- 
tions when firſt diſcovered by the Europe- 
ans; and from the ancient method of liy- 
ing among the firſt Europeans themſelves, 
if we may credit either the memorials of 
them preſerved in the golden age of the 
poets, or the uniform accounts given by 
hiſtorians of thoſe times wherein erant omnia 
communia et indiviſa omnibus, wveluti unum 
cunctis patrimonium efjet T. Not that this 
communion of goods ſeems ever to have 
been applicable, even in the earlieſt ages, 
to aught but the ſubſtance of the thing; 
nor could be extended to the uſe of it. For, 


1 Gen. i. 28. + Juſtin. I. 43. c. 1, 


by the law of nature and reaſon, he wha 
firſt began to uſe it acquired therein a ki 
of tranſient property, that laſted ſo long as 
he was uſing it, and no longer : or, . 
ſpeak with greater preciſion, the right of 
poſſeſſion continued for the ſame time on 
that the act of poſſeſſion laſted. Thus the 
ground was in common, and no part of it 
was the permanent property of any man in 
particular: yet whoever was in the occu. 
pation of any determinate ſpot of it, for 
reſt, for ſhade, or the like, acquired for the 
time a fort of ownerſhip, from which it 
would have been unjuſt, and contrary tg 
the law of nature, to have driven him by 
force ; but the inſtant that he quitted the 
uſe or occupation of it, another might ſeize 
it without injuſtice. Thus alſo a vine cr 
other tree might be ſaid to be in commoy, 
as all men were equally-entitled to its pro. 
duce; and yet any private individual might 
gain the ſole property of the fruit, which 
he had gathered for his own repaſt. 4 
doctrine well illuſtrated by Cicero, who 
compares the world to a great theatre, which 
15 common to the public, and yet the place 
which any man has taken is for the time 
his own ||. 

But when mankind increaſed in number, 
craft, and ambition, it became neceſſary to 
entertain concepuons of more permanent 
dorainion: and to appropriate to indivi- 
duals not the immediate uſe only, but the 
very ſubſtance of the thing to be uſed, 
Otherwiſe innumerable tumults muſt have 
ariſen, and the good order of the world been 
continually broken and diſturbed, while 2 
variety of perſons were ſtriving who ſhould 
get the firſt occupation of the ſame thing, 
or diſputing which of them had actually 
gained it. As human life alſo grew more 
and more refined, abundance of conveni- 
ences were deviſed to render it more eay, 
commodious, and agreeable; as, habita- 
tions for ſhelter and ſafety, and raiment for 
warmth and decency. But no man would 
be at the trouble to provide either, ſo long 
as he had only an uſufructuary property in 
them, which was to ceaſe the inſtant that 
he quitted poſſeſſion; —if, as ſoon as he 
walked out of his tent, or pulled off his 
garment, the next ſtranger who came by 
would have a right to inhabit the one, and 
to wear the other. In the caſe of habita« 


1 Barbeyr. Puff. I. 4. c. 4. 


} Quemadmodum theatrum, cum commune, ſt 
reCcte, tamen dici poteſt, ejus eſſe eum locum quem 
qui ſque occuparit. De Fin. I. 3. c. 20. 


tions; 
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ons, in particular, it was natural to ob- 
rye, that even the brute creation, to whom 
every thing elſe was in common, maintained 
kind of permanent property in their dwel- 
lngs, eſpecially for the protection of their 
young ; that the birds of the air had neſts, 
ind the beaſts of the field had caverns, the 
-waſion of which they eſteemed a very 
fxcrant injuſtice, and would ſacrifice their 
lives to preſerve them. Hence a 23 * 
was ſoon eſtabliſned in every man's houſe 
and homeſtall ; which ſeem to have been 
originally mere temporary huts or move- 
able cabins, ſuited to the deſign of Provi- 
lence for more ſpeedily peopling the earth, 
and ſuited to the wandering lite of their 
owners, before any extenſive property in 
the foil or ground was eſtabliſhed. And 
there can be no doubt, but that moveables 
of every kind became ſooner appropriated 
than the permanent ſubſtantial ſoil; partly 
becauſe they were more ſuſceptible of a 
Jong occupance, which might be continued 
for months together without any ſenſible 
interruption, and at length by uſage ripen 
into an eſtabliſhed right; but principally 
hecauſe few of them could be fit for uſe, 
till improved and meliorated by the bodily 
labour of the occupant : which bodily la- 
bour, beſtowed upon any ſubject which 
before lay in common to all men, is uni- 
verſally allowed to give the faireſt and 
moſt reaſonable title to an excluſive pro- 
perty therein. | 
The article of food was a more imme- 
diate call, and therefore a more early con- 
ſideration. Such as were not contented 
with the ſpontaneous product of the earth, 
ſought for a more ſolid refreſhment in the 
fleſh of beaſts which they obtained by hunt- 
ing. But the frequent diſappointments, 
incident to that method of proviſion, in- 
duced them to gather together ſuch ani- 
mals as were of a more tame and ſequa- 
cious nature ; and to eſtabliſh a permanent 
property in their flocks and herds, in or- 
der to ſuſtain themſelves in a leſs preca- 
r10us manner, partly by the milk of the 
dams, and partly by the fleſh of the young. 
The ſupport of theſe their cattle made the 
article * alſo a very important point. 
And therefore the book of Geneſis (the 
moſt venerable monument of antiquity, 
conſidered merely with a view to hiſtory) 
will furniſh us with frequent inſtances of 
violent contentions concerning wells; the 
excluſive property of which appears to have 
been eſtabliſhed in the firſt digger or oc- 
cupant, even in ſuch places where the 
X 
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ground and herbage remained yet in 
common. Thus we find Abraham, who 
was but a ſojourner, aſſerting his right 
to a well m the country of Abimelech, 
and exacting an oath for his ſecurity, 
« becauſe he had digged that well “.“ 
And Iſaac, about ninety years afterwards, 
reclaimed this his father's property; and, 
after much contention with the Philiſtines, 
was ſuffered to enjoy it in peace +. 

All this while the ſoil and paſture of the 
earth remained ſtill in common as before, 
and open to every occupant: except per- 
haps in the neighbourhood of towns, Where 
the neceſſity of a ſole and excluſive pro- 
perty in lands (for the ſake of agriculture) 
was earlier felt, and therefore more rea- 
dily complied with. Otherwiſe, when the 
multitude of men and cattle had conſumed 
every convenience on one ſpot of ground, 
it was deemed a natural right to ſeize upon 
and occupy ſuch other 3 as would more 
eaſily ſupply their neceſſities. 
tice is ſtill retained among the wild and 
uncultivated nations that have never been 
formed into civil ſtates, like the Tartars 
and others in the Eaſt; where the climate 
itſelf, and the boundleſs extent of their ter- 
ritory, conſpire to retain them ſtill in the 
ſame ſavage ſtate of vagrant liberty, which 
was univerſal in the earlieſt ages, and which 
Tacitus informs us continued among the 
Germans till the decline of the Roman em- 
piret. We have allo a ſtriking example 
of the ſame Kind in the hiitory of Abra- 
ham and his nephew Lot l. When their 
joint ſubſtance became ſo great, that paſ- 
ture and other conveniencies grew ſcarce, 
the natural conſequence was, that a ſtrife 
aroſe between their ſervants; ſo that it 
was no longer practicable to dwell toge- 
ther. This contention Abraham thus en- 
deavoured to compoſe; “ Let there be no 
ſtrife, I pray thee, between thee and me. Is 
not the whole land betore thee ? Separate 
thyſelf, I pray thee, from me. It thou 
wilt take the left hand, then will 1 go to 
the right; or if thou depart to the right 
hand, then will J go to the left.” This 
plainly implies an acknowledged right in 
either to occupy whatever ground he pleaſ- 
ed, that was not pre-occupied by other 


tribes. © And Lot lifted up his eyes, and 


beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was 


Gen. xxi. 30. 7 Gen. xxvi. 15, 18, &c. 
1 Colunt diſcreti et diverſi; ut fons, ut cam- 

pus, ut nemus placuit. De mor. Germ. 16. 
Gen. Xii. 
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well watered every where, even as the 
arden of the Lord. Then Lot choſe 
im all the plain of Jordan, and journeyed 
eaſt, and Abraham dwelt in the land of 
Canaan.“ 
Upon the ſame principle was founded 
the right of migration, or ſending colonies 
to fnd out new habitations, when the mo- 
ther-country was over-charged with inha- 
bitants ; which was practiſed as well by 
the Phoenicians and Greeks, as the Ger- 
mans, Scythians, and other northern peo- 
ple. And ſo long as it was confined to 
the ſtocking and cultivation of deſart un- 
inhabited countries, it kept ſtrictly within 
the limits of the law of nature. But how ſubſiſtence of all; and leiſure was given 
far the ſeizing on countries already peo- to others to cultivate the human mind, tg 


led, and driving out or maſſacring the invent uſeful arts, and to lay the foundz. 
innocent and detenceleſs natives, merely tions of ſcience. 


becauſe they differed from their invaders 
in language, in religion, in cuſtoms, in go- 
vernment, or in colour ; how far ſuch a 
conduct was conſonant to nature, to rea- 
ſon, or to chriſtianity, deſerved well to be 
conſidered by thoſe who have rendered 
their names immortal by thus civilizing 
mankind. 

As the world by degrees grew more po- 
pulous, it daily became more difficult to 
find out new ſpots to inhabit, without en- 
croaching upon former occupants ; and, by 
conſtantly occupying the ſame individual 
ſpot, the fruits of the earth were conſumed, 
and its ſpontancous produce deitroyed, 
without any proviſion for 2 future ſupply 
or ſucceſſion. It therefore became neceſ- 
ſary to purſue ſome regular method of pro- 
viding a conſtant ſubſiſtence; and this ne- 
ceſſity produced, or at leaſt promoted and 
encouraged, the art of agriculture. And 
the art of agricuiture, by a regular con- 
nexion and conſequence, introduced and 
eftabliſhed the idea of a more permanent 
property in the fol, than had hitherto been 
received and adopted. It was clear that 
the earth would not produce her fruits in 
ſufficient quantities, without the aſſiſtance 


of tillage: but who would be at the pains pact, ſufficient of itſelf to gain a title. A 
of tilling it, if another might watch an op- diſpute that ſavours too much of nice and 
portunity to ſeize upon and enjoy the pro- ſcholaſtic refinement ! However, both ſides 
duct of his induſtry, art, and labour? Had agree in this, that occupancy is the thing 
not therefore a ſeparate property in lands, by which the- title was in fa& originally 
as moveables, been veſted in ſome indivi- gained; every man ſeizing to his own 
duals, the world muſt have continued a fo- continued uſe. ſuch ſpots of ground as he 
reſt, and men have been mere animals of found moſt agreeable to his own conve- 


prey; which, according to ſome philoſo- nience, provided he found them unoccu- 
phers, is the genuine ſtate of nature. pied by any one elſe, 


Whereas now ({o graciouſly has Provi- Blackſtone's Commentarits. 
| | & £0, 


dence interwoven our duty and our hy, 
pineſs together) the reſult of this very ne. 
ceflity has been the ennobling of the human 
ſpecies, by giving it opportunities of im. 
proving its rational faculties, as well as gf 
exerting its natural. Neceſſity begat pro. 
perty; and, in order to inſure that pro. 
perty, recourſe was had to civil ſociety, 
which brought along with it a long train of 
inſeparable concomitants ; ſtates, govern. 
ment, laws, puniſhments, and the public 
exerciſe of religious duties. Thus con. 
nected together, it was found that a part 
only of ſociety was ſufficient to provide, 
by their manual labour, for the neceſſary 


The only queſtion remaining is, How 
this property became actually veſted; or 
what it is that gave a man an excluſive 
right to retain in a permanent manner that 
ſpecific land, which before belonged ge- 
nerally to every body, but particularly to 
nobody ? And, as we before obſerved that 
Occupancy gave the right to the temporar 
uſe of the ſoil, ſo it is agreed upon all hands, 
that occupancy gave alſo the original right 
to the permanent property in the ſubſtance 
of the earth itſelf; which excludes every 
one elſe but the owner from the uſe of it, 
There 15 indeed ſome difference among the 
writers on natural law, concerning the 
reaſon why occupancy ſhould convey this 
right, and inveſt one with this abſolute 
property: Grotius and Puffendorf infili- 
ing, that this right of occupancy is founded 
upon a tacit and implied aſſent of all man- 
kind, that the firſt occupant ſhould become 
the owner; and. Barbeyrac, Titius, Mr. 
Locke, and others, holding, that there 13 
no ſuch implied aſſent, neither is it necel- 
ſary that there ſhould be; for that the very 
act of occupancy, alone, being a degree of 
bodily labour, 1s, from a principle of na- 
tural juſtice, without any conſent or com- 
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& 80. Retirement of no Uſe to ſome. 


To lead the life J propoſe with ſatis- 
ſaction and profit, renouncing the pleaſures 
and buſineſs of the world, and breaking 


the habits of both, is not ſufficient; the . I ſay, foreſaw how the creation of 


ſupine creature whoſe underſtanding 15 ſu- 
perficially employed, through life, about a 
few general notions, and is never bent to 
a Cloſe and ſteady purſuit of truth, may re- 
nounce the pleaſures and buſineſs of the 
world, for even in the buſineſs of the world 
we ſee ſuch creatures often employed, and 
may break the habits ; nay he may retire 
and drone away life in ſolitude like a monk, 
or like him over the door of whoſe houſe, 
as if his houſe had been his tomb, ſome- 
body. writ, “Here lies ſuch an one:“ but 
no ſuch man will be able to make the true 
uſe of retirement. The employment of his 
mind, that would have been agreeable and 
eaſy if he had accuſtomed himſelf to it ear- 
ly, will be unpleaſant and impracticable 
late: ſuch men loſe their intellectual pow- 
ers for want of exerting them, and, having 
triled away youth, are reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of trifling away age. It fares with 
the mind juſt as it does with the body. He 
who was born with a texture of brain as 
ſtrong as that of Newton, may become un- 
able to perform the common rules of arith- 
metic; juſt as he who has the ſame elaſti- 
city in his muſcles, the ſame ſuppleneſs in 
his joints, and all his nerves and ſinews as 
well-braced as Jacob Hall, may become a 
fat unwieldy ſluggard. Yet further; the 
implicit creature, who has thought it all 
his life needleſs, or unlawful, to examine 
the principles of facts that he took origi- 
nally on truſt, will be as little able as the 
other to improve his ſolitude to any good 
purpoſe : unleſs we call it a good purpoſe, 
for that ſometimes happens, to confirm and 
exalt his prejudices, fo that he may hve 
and die in one continued delirium. The 
conlirmed prejudices of a thoughtful life are 
as hard to change as the confirmed habits 


nor of the method of funding that imme- 
diately took place; which, abſurd as they 
are, have continued ever ſince, till it is be- 
come ſcarce poſſible to alter them. Few 


funds, and the multiplication of taxes, 
would encreaſe yearly the power of the 
crown, and bring our liberties, by a natu- 
ral and neceſſary progreſſion, into more 


real, though leſs apparent danger, than 


they were in before the Revolution, The 
exceſſive ill huſbandry practiſed from the 
very beginning of King William's reign, 
and which laid the foundations of all we 
feel and all we fear, was not the effect of 
ignorance, miſtake, or what we call chance, 
but of deſign and ſcheme in thoſe who had 
the ſway at that time. I am not ſo un- 
charitable, however, as to believe, that 
they intended to bring upon their country 
all the miſchiefs that we, who came after 
them, experience and apprehend. No; 
they ſaw the meaſures they took fingly, 
and unrelatively, or relatively alone to 
ſome immediate object. The notion of at- 
taching men to the new government, by 
N them to — we their fortunes 
on the ſame bottom, was a reaſon of ſtate 
to ſome: the notion of creating a new, that 
is, a monied intereſt, in oppoſition to the 
landed intereſt, or as a balance to it, and 
of acquiring a ſuperior influence in the city 


of London, at leaſt, by eſtabliſhment of 


great corporations, was a reaſon of party 
to others: and I make no doubt that the 
opportunity of amaſling immenſe eftates 
by the managements of funds, by traffick- 
ing in paper, and by all the arts of jobbing, 
was a reaſon of private intereſt to thoſe 
who ſupported and improved this ſcheme 
of iniquity, if not to thoſe who deviſed it. 
They looked no farther. Nay, we who 
came after them, and have long taſted the 
bitter fruits of the corruption they planted, 
were far trom taking ſuch an alarm at our 
diſtreſs, and our danger, as they deſerved ; 
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of an indolent life: and as ſome muſt trifle till tne moſt remote and fatal effect of 


_—_— 


away age becauſe they trifled away youth, 
others muſt labour on in a maze of error, 


cauſes, laid by the laſt generation, was very 
near becoming an object of experience in 
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this. Ibid. 


§ 82. Defence of Ridales ; in a Leiter ta 
a Laay. 


It is with wonderful ſatisfaction I find 


you are grown ſuch an adept in the occult 
Few men at that time looked forward arts, and that you take a laudable pleaſure 


enough to foreſce the neceflary conſe- in the ancient and ingenious ſtudy of mak- 
quences of the new conſtitution of the re- ing and ſolving riddles. It is a ſcience, un- 
venue that was ſoon afterwards formed, doubtedly, of molt neceſſary acquirement, 


and 


becauſe they have wandered there too lon 
to find their way out. Bolingbroke. 
$ $1. Conjequences of the Revolution of 
1088 
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of puzzling themſelves and others, may 
exerciſe their faculties this way with much 
private ſatis faction, and without the leaſt 
diſturbance to the public. It is an art in- 
deed which J words recommend to the en- 
couragement of both the univerſities, as it 
affords the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt method of 
conveying ſome of the moſt uſeful princi- 
ples of logic, and might therefore be in- 
troduced as a very proper ſubſtitute in the 
room of thoſe dry ſyſtems which are at pre- 
ſent in vogue in thoſe places of education. 
For as it conſiſts in diſcovering truth under 
borrowed appearances, it might prove of 
wonderful advantage in every branch of 
learning, by habituating the mind to ſepa- 
rate all foreign ideas, and conſequently 
preſerving it from that grand ſource of 
error, the being deceived by falſe connec- 
tions. In ſhort, Timoclea, this your favou- 
rite {cience contains the ſum of all human 
policy; and as there is no paſſing through 
the world without ſometimes mixing with 
fools and knaves; who would not chooſe 
to be maſter of the enigmatical art, in or- 
der, on proper occaſions, to be able to lead 
aſide craft and impertinence from their 
aim, by the convenient artifice of a pru- 
dent diſguiſe ? It was the maxim of a very 
wiſe prince, that“ he who knows not how 
to diſſemble, knows not how to reign :*? 
and I deſire you would receive it as mine, 
that *“ he who knows not how to riddle, 
knows not how to live.” 

But beſides the general uſefulneſs of this 
art, it will have a further recommendation 
to all true admirers of antiquity, as being 
practiſed by the moſt conſiderable perſon- 
ages of early times. It 1s almoſt three 
thouſand years ago ſince Samſon propoſed 
his famous riddle ſq well known ; though 
the advocates for ancient learning muſt 
forgive me, if in this article I attribute the 
ſuperiority to the moderns ; for if we may 
Judge of the {kill of the former in this pro- 
found art by that remarkable ſpecimen of 


it, the geniuſes of thoſe early ages were by 


no means equal to thoſe which our times 
have produced. But as a friend of mine 
has lately finiſhed, and intends very ſhortly 
to publiſh, a moſt learned work in folio, 
wherein he has fully proved that important 


point, I will not anticipate the pleaſure you 
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and deſerves to make a part in the medi- 
tation of both ſexes. Thoſe of yours may 
by this means very innocently indulge their 
uſual curioſity of diſcovering and diſcloſing 


a ſecret; whilſt ſuch amongſt ours who have 
a turn for deep ſpeculations, and are fond 


will receive by peruſing this curious Per. 
formance, In the mean while let it he 
remembered, to the immortal glory of this 
art, that the wiſeſt man, as well as the 
greateſt prince that ever lived, is ſaid tg 
have amuſed himſelf and a neighbourin 
monarch in trying the ſtrength of each 
other's talents in this way; ſeveral riddles 
it ſeems, having paſſed between Solomon 
and Hiram, upon condition that he who 
failed in the ſolution ſhould incur a certain 
penalty. It is recorded likewiſe of the 
great father of poetry, even the divine Ho. 
mer himſelf, that he had a taſte of thi; 
ſort; and we are told by a Greek writer of 
his life, that he died with vexation for not 
being able to diſcover a riddle which was 
propoſed to him by ſome fiſhermen at a 
certain iſland called [o. 
Fitxeſberne's Letters, 


§ 83. The true Uſe rf the Senſes perverted 
by Faſhion. 


Nothing has been ſo often explained, 
and yet ſo little underſtood, as ſimplicity 
in writing; and the reaſon of its remaining 
ſo much a myſtery, is our own want of ſim- 
plicity in manners. By our preſent mode 
of education, we are forcibly warped from 
the bias of nature, in mind as well as in 
body; we are taught to diſguiſe, diſtort, 
and alter our ſentiments until our thinking 
faculty is diverted into an unnatural chan- 
nel; and we not only relinquiſh and for- 
get, but alſo become incapable of our ori- 
ginal diſpoſitions. We are totally changed 
into creatures of art and affectation; our 
perception is abuſed, and our ſenſes are 
perverted ; our minds loſe their nature, 
force, and flavour; the imagination, ſweat- 
ed by artificial fire, produces nought but 
vapid and ſickly bloom; the genius, inſtead 
of growing like a vigorous tree, that ex- 
tends its branches on every fide, buds, 
bloſſoms, and bears delicious fruit, reſem- 
bles a lopped and ftunted yew, tortured 
into ſome wretched form, projecting no 
ſhade or ſhelter, diſplaying no flower, dit- 
fuſing no fragrance, and producing no 
fruit, and exhibiting nothing but a bar- 
ren conceit for the amuſement of the idle 
ſpectator. 

Thus debauched from nature, how can 
we reliſh her genuine productions? As well 
might a man diſtinguiſh obje&s through 
the medium of a priſm, that preſents no- 
thing but a variety of colours to the eye; 
or a maid pining in the green- ſickneſs pre- 
fer a biſcuit to a cinder, 
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it has often been alledged, that the paſ- 
fons can never be wholly depoſed, and 
that by appealing to theſe, a good writer 
will always be able to force himſelf into 
the hearts of his readers; but even the 
ſrongeſt paſſions are weakened, nay ſome- 
times totally extinguiſhed and deſtroyed, 
by mutual oppoſition, diſſipation, and ac- 
quired inſenſibility. How often at our thea- 
tre has the tear of ſympathy and burſt 
of laughter been repreſſed by a malignant 
ſpecies of pride, refuſing approbation to 
the author and actor, and renouncing ſo- 
ciety with the audience! I have ſeen a 
young creature, poſſeſſed of the molt deli- 
cate complexion, and exhibiting features 
that indicate ſenſibility, ſit without the 
leaſt emotion, and behold the moſt tender 
and pathetic ſcenes of Otway repreſented 
with all the energy of action; ſo happy had 
ſhe been in her efforts to conquer the pre- 
judices of nature. She had been trained 
up in the belief that nothing was more 
aukward, than to betray a ſenſe of ſhame 
or ſympathy ; ſhe ſeemed to think that a 
conſent of paſſion with the vulgar, would 
impair the dignity of her character; and 
that ſhe herſelf ought to be the only object 
of approbation. But ſhe did not conſider 
that ſuch approbation is ſeldom acquired 


þy diſdain; and that want of feeling is a 


very bad recommendation to the human 
heart. For my own ſhare, I never fail to 
take a ſurvey of the female part of an au- 
dience, at every intereſting incident of the 
drama. When 1 perceive the tear ſtealing 
down a lady's cheek, and the ſudden ſigh 
eſcape from her breaſt, I am attracted to- 
ward her by an irreſiſtible emotion of ten- 
derneſs and eſteem; her eyes ſhine with 
enchanting luſtre, through the pearly moiſ- 
ture that ſurrounds them; my heart warms 
at the glow which humanity kindles on her 
cheek, and keeps time with the accelerated 
heavings of her ſnowy boſom ; 1 at once love 


her benevolence, and revere her diſcern- 


ment. On the contrary, when I ſee a fine 


woman's face unaltered by the diftreſs of 


the ſcene, with which I myſelf am affected, 
I reſent her indifference as an inſult on 
my own underſtanding ; I ſuppoſe her heart 
to be ſavage, her diſpoſition unſocial, her 
organs indelicate, and exclaim with the fox 
in the fable, O pulchrum caput, ſed cerebrum 
wn habet ! | 

Yet this inſenſibility is not perhaps 
owing to any original defect. Nature may 
have ſtretched the ſtring, though it has 
long ceaſed to vibrate. It may have been 
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diſplaced and diſtracted by the firſt violence 
offered to the natiye machine; it may have 
loſt its tone through long diſuſe; or be ſo 
twiſted and overſtrained as to produce an 
effect very different from that which was 
primarily intended. If fo little regard is 
paid to nature when ſhe knocks ſo power- 
fully at the breaſt, ſhe muſt be altogether 
neglected and deſpiſed in her calmer mood 
of ſerene tranquillity, when nothing ap- 
pears to recommend her but ſimplicity, 
propriety, and innocence. A clear, blue 
ſky, ſpangled with ftars, will prove a home- 
ly and inſipid object to eyes accuſtomed to 
the glare of torches, tapers, gilding, and 
glitter; they will be turned with loathin 
and diſguſt from the green mantle of the 
ſpring, ſo gorgeouſly adorned with buds 
and foliage, flowers, and bloſſoms, to con- 
template a gaudy negligee, ſtriped and in- 
terſected with abrupt unfriendly tints that 
fetter the maſſes of light, and diſtract the 
viſion; and cut and pinked into the moſt 
fantaſtic forms; and flounced and furbe- 
lowed, patched and fringed with all the 
littleneſs of art, unknown to elegance. 
Thoſe cars that are offended by the ſweetly 
wild notes of the thruſh, the black-bird, 
and the nightingale, the diſtant cawing of 
the rook, the tender cooing of the turtle, 
the ſoft ſfighing of reeds and ofiers, the 
magic murmur of lapſing ſtreams ; will be 
regaled and raviſhed by the extravagant 
and alarming notes of a ſqueaking fiddle, 
extracted by a muſician who has no other 
genus than that which hes in his fingers; 
they will even be entertained with the rat- 
tling of coaches, the rumbling of carts, and 
the delicate cry of cod and mackarel. 

The ſenſe of ſmelling that delights in 
the ſcent of excrementitious animal juices, 
ſuch as muſk, civet, and urinous ſalts, will 
loath the fragrancy of new-mown hay, the 
hawthorn's bloom, the ſweet-briar, the ho- 
ney-ſuckle, and the roſe; and the organs 
that are gratified with the taſte of ſiekly 
veal which has been bled into the pally, 
rotten pullets crammed into tevers, brawn 
made up of dropfical pig, the abortion of 
pigeons and of poultry, *ſparagus gorged 
with the crude unwholeſome juice ot dung, 
peaſe without ſubſtance, peaches without 
taſte, and pine-apples without flavour, will 
certainly nauſeate the native, genuine, and 
ſalutary taſte of Welſh beef, Banſtead mut- 
ton, Hampſhire pork, and barn-door fowls ; 
whole juices are concocted by a natural di- 
geſtion, and whole fleſh is confo.idated by 
tres air and exerciſe. 


In 
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In ſuch a total perverſion of the ſenſes, 
the ideas muſt be miſrepreſented, the pow- 
ers of the imagination diſordered, and the 
judgment of conſequence unſound. The 
diſeaſe is attended with a falſe appetite, 
which the natural food of the mind will 
not ſatisfy. It muſt have ſauces com- 

ounded of the moſt heterogeneous traſh. 

he ſoul ſeems to fink into a Lind of ſlee py 
idiotiſm, or childiſh vacancy of thought. 
It is diverted by toys and baubles, which 
can only be 1 . to the moſt ſuperficial 
curioſity. It is enlivened by a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of trivial objects, that gliſten, and 
glance, and dance before the eye; and, 
like an infant kept awake and inſpirited by 
the ſound of a rattle, it muſt not only be 
dazzled and arouſed, but alſo cheated, hur- 
ried, and perplexed by the artifice of de- 
ception, buſineſs, intricacy, and intrigue, 
which is a kind of low juggle that may be 
termed the legerdemain of genius. This 
being the caſe, it cannot enjoy, nor indeed 
diſtinguiſh, the charms of natural and mo- 
ral beauty or decorum. 'The ingenuous 
bluſh of native innocence, the plain lan- 
guage of ancient faith and ſincerity, the 
chearful reſignation to the will of Heaven, 
the mutual affection of the charities, the 
voluntary reſpect paid to ſuperior dignity 
or ſtation, the virtue of beneficence ex- 
tended even to the brute creation, nay the 
very crimſon glow of health and ſwellin 
lines of beauty, are deſpiſed, Fry ws 
ſcorned, and ridiculed as ignorance, rude- 
neſs, ruſticity, and ſuperſtition. 

Smollett. 


& 84. Simplicity à principal Beauty in 
Writing. 

If we examine the writers whoſe compo- 
ſitions have ſtood the teſt of ages, and ob- 
tained that higheſt honour, the concurrent 
approbation of diſtant times and nations, 
we ſhall find that the character of ſimpli- 
city is the unvarying circumſtance, which 
alone hath been able to gain this univer- 
ſal homage from mankind. Among the 
Greeks, whole writers in general are of 
the ſimple kind, the divineſt poet, the moſt 
commanding orator, the fineſt hiſtorian, 
and deepeſt philoſopher, are, above the 
reſt, conſpicuouſly eminent in this great 
quality. The Roman writers riſe towards 
perfection according to that meaſure of 
true {implicity which they mingle in their 
works. Indeed, they are all inferior to 
the Greek models. But who will deny, 
that Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, Livy, Te- 
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rence, Tully, are at once the ſimpleſt aud 
beſt of Roman writers'? unleſs we add th, 
noble Annaliſt, who appeared in after-time;. 
who, notwithſtanding the political turn gf 
his genius, which ſometimes interteres, ;; 


admirable in this great quality; and by , 


far ſuperior to his contemporaries, It j, 
this one circumſtance that hath raiſed the 
venerable Dante, the father of modery 
poetry, above the ſucceeding poets of hiz 
country, who could never ous maintain 
the local and temporary honours beſtowed 
upon them; but have fallen under chat 
juſt neglect, which time will ever decree ty 
thoſe who deſert a juſt ſimplicity for the 
florid colourings of ſtyle, contraſted phraſes, 
affected conceits, the mere trappings ef 
compoſition, and Gothic minutiæ. It i; 
this hath given to Boileau the moſt laſting 
wreath m France, and to Shakeſpeare and 
Milton in England; eſpecially to the lat, 
whoſe writings are more unmixed in this 
reſpect, and who had formed himſelf en. 
tirely on the ſimple model of the bet 
Greek writers and the ſacred ſcriptures. 
As it appears from theſe inſtances, that 
ſimplicity is the only univerſal charaQteril. 
tic of juſt writing; ſo the ſuperior eminence 
of the ſacred ſeriptures in this prime qua- 
lity hath been generally acknowledged. 
One of the greateſt critics in antiquity, 
himſelf conſpicuous in the ſublime and ſim- 
ple manner, hath borne this teſtimony to 
the writings of Moſes and St. Paul; and 
by parity of reaſon we muſt conclude, chat 
had he been converſant with the other (a- 
cred writers, his taſte and candour would 
have allowed them the ſame encomium. 
Brown's Eſſay. 


$ 85. Simplicity conſpicuous in the Scripturts, 


It hath been often obſerved, even by 
writers of no mean rank, that the “ ſcrip- 
tures ſuffer in their credit by the diladvan- 
tage of a literal verſion, while other ancient 
writings enjoy the advantage of a tree and 
embelliſhed tranſlation.” But in reality 
theſe gentlemen's concern is ill. placed 
and groundleſs. For the truth is,“ That 
molt other writings are indecd impaired by 
a literal tranſlation ; whereas, giving only 
a due regard to the idioms of different 
languages, the ſacred writings, when h. 
terally tranſlated, are then in their ful 
perfection.“ | BR 

Now this is an internal proof, that in al 
other writings there is a mixture of local 
relative, exterior ornament; which is often 


loſt in the transfuſion from one language 
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lively image to the mind. The abſurd 


naivete of Sancho Panga 1s repreſented 
in ſuch inimitable colours by Cervantes, 
that it entertains as much as the picture 
of the moſt magnanimous hero or ſofteſt 


to another. But the internal beauties, 
which depend not on the particular con- 
auction of tongues, no change of tongue 
can deſtroy. Hence the bible compoſition 
-cſerves its native beauty and ſtrength 


} ing diſguiſed by the falſe and capricious On the other hand, productions which 
| ornaments of vain and weak tranſlators. are merely ſurpriſing, without being natu- 
We may ſafely appeal to experience and ral, can never give any laſting entertain- 
: ſact for the confirmation of theſe remarks ment to the mind. To draw chimeras is 
6 on the ſuperior ſimplicity, utility, and ex- not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imitate. 
. cellence of the ſtyle of the holy ſcripture. The juſtneſs of the repreſentation is loſt, 
| Is there any book in the world fo perfectly and the mind is diſpleaſed to find a pic- 
„ adapted to all capacities? that contains ture, which bears no reſemblance to any 
; ſuch ſublime and exalted precepts, con- original. Nor are ſuch cxceflive refine- 
0 veyed in ſuch an artleſs and intelligible ments more agreeable in the epiſtolary or Jo 
0 rain? that can be read with ſuch plea- pluloſophie ſtyle than in the epic or tragic. in 
t ſure and advantage by the lettered ſage Loo much ornament is a fault in every 1 
£ and the unlettered peaſant? kind of production. Uncommon exprel\- 1 
Broaun's Eſay. _ ſtrong flaſhes of wit, pointed fimilies, Bai 
8 and epigrammatic turns, eſpecially when 4M 
. 686. Simplicity ſoould be preferred to Rex aid . are a * rather 
nement in Writing. than any embelliſhment of diſcourſe. As . 
. Fine writing, according to Mr. Addi- the eye, in ſurveying a Gothic building, [> 1 
* ſon, conſiſts of ſentiments winch are natu- is diſtracted by the multiplicity of orna- 1 
6 tal, without being obvious. There cannot ments, and loſes the whole by its minute AM 
L be a juſter, and more conciſe definition of attention to the parts; ſo the mind, in 1 
it kne writing. peruſing a work overſtocked with wit, is 5 
4 Sentiments which are merely natural, fatigued and diiguſted with the conſtant 1 
y affect not the mind with any pleaſure, and endeavour to ſhine and ſurprize. This is Bo 
4 ſeem not worthy to engage our attention. the caſe where a writer overabounds in wit, "mJ 
it The pleaſantries of a waterman, the ob- even though that wit ſhould be juſt and 15 
y ſervations of a peaſant, the ribaldry of a agreeable, But it commonly happens to ma 
* porter or hackney coachman; all theſe are ſuch writers, that they ſeek for their fa- 189 
t natural, and diſagreeable. What an inſi- vourite ornaments, even where the ſubject. | i. 
F pid comedy ſhould we make of the chit- affords them not; and by that means have mY 
il chat of the tea-table, copied faithfully and twenty inſipid conceits for one thought ; 
at full length? Nothing can pleaſe per- that 15 really beautiful, "WM 
! ſons of taſte, but nature drawn with all her There is no ſubje& in critical learning | 
l, graces and ornaments, Ia belle nature; or more copious than this of the juſt mixture 
5 if we copy low-life, the ſtrokes muſt be of ſimplicity and refinement in writing; 


like in every language, by the ſole ener- 
of unadorned phraſe, natural images. 
weight of ſentiment, and great ſimplicity. 
le is in this reſpe& like a rich vein of 
gold, which, under the ſevereſt trials of 
heat, cold, and moiſture, retains its origt- 
nal weight and ſplendor, without either loſs 
o alloy ; while baſer metals are corrupted 
by carth, air, water, fire, and aflimilated to 
the various elements through wlüch they 
pals. : 
This circumſtance then may be juſtly 
regarded as ſufficient to vindicate the com- 
polition of the ſacred ſcriptures; as it is at 
once their chief excellence, and greateſt 
ſecurity. It is their excellence, as it ren- 
ders them intelligible and uſeful to all; it 
is their ſecurity, as it prevents their be- 


ſtrong and remarkable, and muſt convey a 


loſophers, critics, or any author, whe 


/emita vite, may be the happieſt lot of the 


lover. 
The caſe is the ſame with orators, phi- 


ſpeaks in his own perſon, without intro- 
ducing other ſpeakers or actors. If his 
language be not elegant, his obſervations 
uncommon, his ſente ſtrong and maſcu- 
line, he will in vain boaſt his nature and 
ſimplicity. He may be correct; but he 
never will be agreeable. Tis the unhap- 
pineſs of fuch authors, that they are ne- 
ver blamed nor cenſured. The good 
tortune of a book, and that of a man, are 
not the ſame. The ſecret deceiving path 
of life, which Horace talks of, fallentis 


one ; but 1s the greateſt misfortune that 
the other can poſſibly fall into. 


* » 


and therefore, not to wander in too large 
a held, 
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a field, I ſhall confine myſelf to a few ge- 
neral obſervations on that head. 

Firſt, I obſerve, © That though exceſſes 
of both kinds are to be avoided, and 
though a proper medium ought to be ſtu- 
died in all productions; yet this medium 
lies not in a point, bat admits of a very 
conſiderable latitude.” Conſider the wide 
diſtance, in this reſpect, between Mr. Pope 
and Lucretius. 'Theſe ſeem to lie in the 
two greateſt extremes of refinement and 
ſimplicity, which a poet can indulge 
himſelf in, without being guilty of any 
blameable exceſs. All this interval may 
be filled with poets, who may differ from 
each other, but may be equally admirable, 
each in his peculiar ſtyle and manner. 
Corneille and Congreve, who carry their 
wit and refinement ſomewhat farther than 
Mr. Pope (if poets of ſo different a kind 
can be compared together) and Sophocles 
and Terence, who are more ſimple than 
Lucretius, ſeem to have gone out of that 
medium, wherein the moſt perfect produc- 
tions are to be found, and are guilty of 
ſome exceſs in theſe oppoſite characters. 
Of all the great poets, Virgil and Racine, 
in my opimon, lie neareſt the center, and 
are the fartheſt removed from both the 
extremities. 

My ſecond obſervation on this head 1s, 


That it is very difficult, if not impoſſible, 


to explain, by words, wherein the juſt me- 
dium betwixt the exceſſes of ſimplicity and 
refnement conſiſts, or to give any rule, by 
which we can know preciſely the bounds 
betwixt the fault and the beauty. A critic 
may not only diſcourſe very judiciouſſy on 
this head, without inſtructing his readers, 
but even without underſtanding the mat- 
ter perfectly himſelf. There is not in the 
world a finer piece of criticiſm than Fon- 
tenelle's Diſſertation on Paſtorals; where- 
in, by a number of reflections and phi- 
loſophical reaſonings, he endeavours to fix 
the juſt medium which 1s ſuitable to that 
ſpecies of writing. But let any one read 
the paſtorals of that author, and he will be 
convinced, that this judicious critic, not- 
withſtanding his fine reaſonings, had a 
falſe taſte, and fixed the point of perfec- 
tion much nearer the extreme of refine- 
ment than paſtoral poetry will admit of. 
The ſentiments of his ſhepherds are bet- 
ter ſuited to the toilets of Paris, than to 
the foreſts of Arcadia. But this it is im- 
poſſible to diſcover from his critical rea- 
ſonings. He blames all exceflive panting 
and ornament as much as Virgil could 
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have done, had he wrote a diſſertation 0 
this ſpecies of poetry. However different 
the taſtes of men may be, their gener; 
diſcourſes on theſe ſubjects are common! 
the ſame. No criticiſm can be very iu 
ſtructive, which deſcends not to particulars 
and is not full of examples and illuſtrz. 
tions. Tis allowed on all hands, that 
beauty, as well as virtue, lies always in 2 
medium ; but where this medium is placed 
15 the great queſtion, and can never be ſuf. 
ficiently explained by general reaſoning, 

I ſhall deliver it as a third obſervation 
on this ſubject, That we cught to be 
more on our guard againſt the exceſs of 
refinement than that of ſimplicity ; and 
that becauſe the former exceſs is both leſ; 
beautiful and more dangerous than the 
latter.“ 

It is a certain rule, that wit and paſſion 
are entirely inconſiſtent. When the affec- 
tions are moved, there is no place for the 
po ws The mind of man being na. 
turally limited, it is impoſſible all its fa- 
culties can operate at once: and the more 
any one predominates, the leſs room i: 
there for the others to exert their vigour, 
For this reaſon, a one degree of ſim- 
plicity is required in all compoſitions, 
where men, and actions, and paſſions are 
painted, than in ſuch as conſiſt of reflec- 
tions and obſervations. And as the former 
ſpecies of writing is the more engagias 
and beautiful, one may ſafely, upon this 
account, give the preference to the ex- 
treme of ſimplicity, above that of refne- 
ment. 

We may alſo obſerve, that thoſe com- 
poſitions, which we read the ofteneſt, and 
which every man of taſte has got by 
heart, have the recommendation of ſim- 
plicity, and have nothing ſurprizing in 
the thought, when diveſted of that ele- 
gance of expreſſion, and harmony of num- 
bers, with which it is cloathed. If the 
merit of the compoſition lies in a point of 
wit, it may ſtrike at firſt: but the mind 
anticipates the thought in the ſecond pe- 
ruſal, and is no longer affected by it. 
When J read an epigram of Martial, the 
firſt line recalls the whole; and I have no 
pleaſure in repeating to myſelf what ! 
know already. But each line, each word 
in Catullus has its merit ; and I am never 
tired with the peruſal of him. It is ſuffi- 
ctent to run over Cowley once: but Par- 
nel, after the fiftieth reading, is as freſ 
as at the firſt. Beſides, it is with books 35 
with women, where a certain plainneſs of 

manner 
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manner and of dreſs is more engaging 
than that glare of paint and airs and ap- 
parel, which may dazzle the eye, but 
reaches not the affections. Terence is a 
modeſt and baſhful beauty, to whom we 
grant every _— becauſe he aſſumes no- 
thing, and whoſe purity and nature make 
a durable, though not a violent, impreſſion 
— 4 

But refinement, as it is the leſs beauti- 
ful, ſo it is the more dangerous extreme, 
and what we are the apteſt to fall into. 
Simplicity paſſes for dullneſs, when it is 
not accompanied with great elegance and 
propriety. On the contrary, there is 
ſomething ſurprizing in a blaze of wit and 
conceit. Ordinary readers are mightily 
ſtruck with it, and falſely imagine it to be 
the moſt difficult, as well as moſt excel- 
lent way of writing. Seneca abounds with 
agreeable faults, ſays Quinctilian, abundat 
dulcibus witiis; and for that reaſon is the 
more dangerous, and the more apt to per- 
vert the taſte of the young and inconſide- 
rate. 

I ſhall add, that the exceſs of refine- 
ment is now more to be guarded againſt 
than ever; becauſe it is the extreme, which 
men are the moſt apt to fall into, after 
learning has made great progreſs, and 
after emment writers have appeared in 
every ſpecics of compoſition. The endea- 
rour to pleaſe by novelty, leads men wide 
of ſimplicity and nature, and fills their 
writings with affectation and conceit. It 
was thus the age of Claudius and Nero 
became ſo much inferior to that of Au- 
guſtus in taſte and genius: and perhaps 
there are, at preſent, ſome ſymptoms of a 
like degeneracy of taſte, in France as well 
as in England. Hume. 


$& 87. An Eſſay on Suicide. 
The laſt ſeſſions deprived us of the only 


ſurviving member of a ſociety, which 


[during its ſhort exiſtence) was equal both 


in principles and practice to the Mohocks 
and Hell- fire club of tremendous memory. 
This ſociety was compoſed of a few bro- 
ken gameſters and deſperate young rakes, 
who threw the ſmall remains of their bank- 
rupt fortunes into one common ſtock, and 
thence aſſumed the name of the Laſt Gui- 
nea Club. A ſhort life and a merry one, 
was their favourite maxim ; and they de- 
termined, when their finances ſhould be 


exhauſted, to die as they had lived, like 


gentlemen, Some of their members had 
the luck to get a reprieve by a good run 


at cards, and others by ſnapping up a rich 
heireſs or a dowager ; while the reſt, who 
were not cut off in the natural way by duels 
or the gallows, very reſolutely made their 
wietus with laudanum or the piſtol, The 
aſt that remained of this ſociety had very 
calmly prepared for his own execution : 


he had cocked his piſtol, deliberately pla- 


ced the muzzle of it to his temple, and 
was juſt going to pull the trigger, when 
he bethought himſelf that he could em- 
ploy it to better purpoſe upon Hounſſow- 
heath. This brave man, however, had 
but a very ſhort reſpite, and was obliged to 
ſuſter the ignominy of going out of the 
world in the vulgar way, by an halter. 
The enemies of play will perhaps con- 
ſider thoſe gentlemen, who boldly ſtake 
their whole fortunes at the gaming- table, 
in the ſame view with theſe deſperadoes; 
and they may even go ſo far as to regard 
the polite and honourable aſſembly at 


White's as a kind of Laſt Guinea Club. 
Nothing, they will ſay, is ſo fluctuating as 


the property of a gameſter, who (when 
luck runs againſt him) throws away whole 
acres at every caſt of the dice, and whoſe 
houſes are as unſure a poſſeſſion, as if they 
were built with cards. Many, indeed, 


have been reduced to their laſt guinea at 


this gentee] gaming-houle ; but the moit 
inveterate enemies to White's muſt allow, 
that it is but now and then that a game- 
ſter of quality, who looks upon it as an even 
bet whether there is another world, takes 
his chance, and diſpatches. himſelf, when 
the odds are againſt him in this. 

But however free the gentlemen of 
White's may be from any imputation of 
tnis kind, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſui- 
cide begins to prevail ſo generally, that it 
is the moſt gallant exploit, by which our 
modern heroes chuſe to ſignalize them- 
ſelves; and in this, indeed, they behave 
with uncommon proweſs. From the days 
of Plato down to theſe, a ſuicide has always 
been compared to a ſoldier on guard de- 
ſerüng his poſt: but I ſhould rather con- 
ſider. a ſet of theſe deſperate men, who 
ruſh on certain death, as a body of troops 
{ent oat on the forlorn hope. They meet 


every face of death, however horrible, with 


the utmoſt reſolution : ſome blow their 
brains out with a piſtol; ſome expire, 
hke Socrates, by poifon ; ſome fall, like 
Cato, on the point of their own ſwords ; 
and others, who have lived like Nero, affect. 
to die like Seneca, and bleed to death. 
The mott exalted geniuſes I ever remem- 
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ber to have heard of were a — by re- 
duced gameſters, who bravely reſolved to 
14 each other in a bowl of laudanum. 

was lately informed of a gentleman, who 
went among his uſual companions at the 
gaming: table the day before he made away 
with himſelf, and coolly queſtioned them, 
which they thought the eaſieſt and gen- 
teeleſt method of going out of the world : 
for there is as much difference between a 
mean perſon and a man of quality in their 
manner of deſtroying themſelves, as in 
their manner of living. The poor ſneaking 
wretch, ſtarving in a garret, tucks him- 
ſelf up in his liſt garters ; a ſecond, croſt 
in love, drowns himſelf like a blind puppy 
in Roſamond*s pond ; and a third cuts his 
throat with his own razor. But the man 
of faſhion almoſt always dies by a piſtol 
and even the cobler of any ſpirit goes off 
by a doſe or two extraordinary of gin. 

But this falſe notion of courage, how- 
ever noble it may appear to the Terats 
and abandoned, in reality amounts to no 
more than the reſolution of the highway - 
man, who ſhoots himſelf with his own piſ- 
tol, when he finds it impoſſible to avoid 
being taken. All practicable means, 
therefore, ſhould be deviſed to extirpate 
ſuch abſurd bravery, and to make it ap- 
pear every way horrible, odious, contemp- 
tible, and ridiculous. 
public prints, a foreigner might be natu- 
rally led to imagine, that we are the moſt 
lunatic people in the whole world. Almoſt 
every day informs us, that the coroner's 
inqueſt has ſat on the body of ſome miſe- 
rable ſuicide, and brought in their verdict 
lunacy; but it is very well known, that the 
enquiry has not been made into the ſtate 
of mind of the deceaſed, but into his for- 
tune and family. The law has indeed 
provided, the deliberate ſelf-murderer 
ſhould be treated like a brute, and denied 
the rites of burial : but among bundreds of 
lunatics by purchaſe, I never knew this 
ſentence executed but on one poor cobler, 
who hanged himſelf in his own ſtall. A 
pennyleſs poor wretch, who has not left 
enough to defray the funeral charges, may 
perhaps be excluded the church-yard ; but 
ſelf-murder by a piſtol qualifies the polite 
owner far a ſudden death, and entitles him 
to a pompous burial, and a monument 
ſetting forth his virtues in Weſtminſter 
Abbey. Every man in his ſober ſenſes 
muſt with, that the moit ſevere laws that 
could poſſibly be contrived were enacted 
againſt ſuicides, This ſhocking bravado 
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From reading the 


never did (and J am conſident never will) 
prevail among the more delicate and ten. 
der ſex in our own nation: though hi ſto 
informs us, that the Romans ladies were 
once ſo infatuated as to throw off the ſoſt. 
neſs of their nature, and commit violence 
on themſelves, till the madneſs was curbed 
by the expoſing their naked bodies in the 
public ſtreets. This, I think, would afford 
an hint for fixing the like mark of igno- 
miny on our male ſuicides; and I would 
have every lower wretch of this ſort drag. 
ed at the cart's tail, and afterwards hun 
in chains at his own door, or have his 
quarters put up in terrorem in the moſt 
public places, as a rebel to his Maker, 
But, that the ſuicide of quality might be 
treated with more reſpect, he ſhould be 
indulged in having his wounded corpſe and 
ſhattered brains laid (as it were) in ſtate 
for ſome days; of which dreadful ſpecta- 
cle we may conceive the horror from the 


following picture drawn by Dryden: 


The ſlayer of himſelf too ſaw I there: 

The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hait : 

With eyes half clos'd, and mouth wide ope he 
a 

And * when he breath'd his ſullen ſoul 

aways 

The common murderer has his ſceleton 
preſerv'd at Surgeon's-Hall, in order to 
deter others from being guilty of the ſame 
crime; and I think it would not be im- 
proper to have a charnel-houſe ſet apart 
to receive the bones of theſe more unna- 
tural ſelf-murderers, in which monuments 
ſhould be erected, giving an account of 
their deaths, and adorned with the glori- 
ous enſigns of their raſhneſs, the rope, the 
knife, the ſword, or the piſtol. 

The cauſe of theſe frequent ſelf-murders 
among us has been generally imputed to 
the peculiar temperature of our climate. 
Thus a dull day is looked upon as a natu- 
ral order of execution, and Engliſhmen 
muſt neceſſarily ſhoot, hang, and drown 
themſelves in November. That our ſpirits 
are in ſome meaſure influenced by the air 
cannot be denied; but we are not ſuch 
mere barometers as as to be driven to de- 
ſpair and death by the ſmall degree of 
gloom that our winter brings with it. If 
we have not ſo much ſunſhine as ſome 
countries in the world, we have infinitely 
more than many others; and I do not hear 
that men diſpatch themſelves by dozens in 
Ruſſia or Sweden, or that they are unable 
to keep up their ſpirits even in the total 
darkneſs of Greenland, Our climate 2 

emp 


empts us from many diſeaſes, to which 
other more ſouthern nations are eee 
ſubject; and I can never be perſuaded, 
hat being born neap«the north pole is a 
hyfical cauſe for ſelf- murder. 

Deſpair, indeed, is the natural cauſe of 
theſe ſhocking actions; but this is com- 
monly deſpair brought on by wilful extra- 
yagance and debauchery. Theſe firit in- 
volve men into difficulties, and then death 
it once delivers them of their lives and 
their cares. For my part, when J fee a 
young profligate wantonly ſquandering his 
fortune in bagnios or at the gaming-table, 
cannot help looking on him as haſtening 
his own death, and m a manner digging 
his own grave. As he is at laſt induced 
to kill himſelf by motives arifing from his 
vices, I conſider him as dying of ſome 
diſeaſe, which thoſe vices naturally pro- 
duce. If his extravagance has been chiefly 
in luxurious eating and drinking, I 1ma- 
gine him poiſoned by his wines, or ſur- 
feited by a favourite diſh ; and if he has 
thrown away his eſtate in bawdy-houſes, I 


conclude him deſtroyed by rottenneſs and 


flthy diſeaſes. 
Another principal cauſe of the fre- 
quency of ſuicide is the noble ſpirit of 
free-thinking, which has diffuſed itſelf 
among all ranks of people. The libertine 
of faihion has too refined a taſte to trou- 
ble himſelf at all about a foul or an here- 
after; but the vulgar infidel is at won- 
derful pains to get rid of his Bible, and 
labours to perſuade himſelf out of his re- 
ligion, For this pur poſe he attends con- 
ſtantly at the diſputant ſocieties, where he 
hears a great deal about free-will, free- 
agency, and predeſtination, till at length 
he is convinced that man is at liberty to 
do as he pleaſes, lays his misfortunes to 
the charge of Providence, and comforts 
himſelf that he was inevitably deſtined to 
be tied up in his own garters, The cou- 
tage of theſe heroes proceeds from the 
lame principles, whether they fall by their 
own hands, or thote of Jack Ketch: the 
ſulcide of whatever rank looks death in 
the face without ſhrinking ; as the gallant 
rogue atietts an eaty unconcern under Ty- 
burn, throws away the pſalm-book, bids 
the cart drive off with an oath, and ſwings 
like a gentleman, Connoifſenr, 
y 88. 1n Enumeration of Superſtitions ob- 
| /erved in the Country. 
. You muſt know, Mr. Town, that I am 
Jul returned from a viſit of a fortnight to 
4. 
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an old aunt in the North ; where I was 
mightily diverted with the traditional ſu- 
perſtitions, which are moſt religiouſly pre- 
ſerved in the family, as they have been 
delivered down (time out of mind) from 
their ſagacious grandmothers. 

When | arrived, I found the miſtreſs of 
the houſe very buſily employed, with her 
two daughters, in nailing an horſeſhoe to 
the threſhold of the door. This, they 
told me, was to guard againſt the ſpiteful 
deſigns of an old woman, who was a witch, 
and had threatened to do the family a 
miſchief, becauſe one of my young couſins 
laid two ſtraws acroſs, to ſee it the old 
hag could walk over them. 'The young 
lady aſſured me, that ſhe had ſeveral times 
heard Goody Cripple muttering to herſelf ; 
and to be ſure ſhe was ſaying the Lord's 
Prayer backwards. Beſides, the old wo- 
man had very often aſked them for a pin : 
but they took care never to give her an 
thing that was ſharp, becauſe ſhe ſhould 
not bewitch them, They afterwards told 


me many other particulars of this kind, 


the ſame as are mentioned with infinite 
humour by the SrRCTATOR: and to 
confirm them, they aſſured me, that the 
eldeſt miſs, when ſhe was little, uſed to 
have fits, till the mother flung a knife at 
another old witch (whom the devil had 
carried off in an high wind), and fetched 
blood from her. 

When I was to go to bed, my aunt 
made a thouſand apologies for not putting 
me in the beſt room in the houſe ; which 
(ſhe ſaid) had never been lain in ſince the 
death of an old waſherwoman, who walk- 
ed every night, and haunted that room in 
particular. They fancied that the old 
woman had hid money ſomewhere, and 
cculd not reſt till ihe had told ſomebody z 
and my couſin aſſured me, that the might 
have had it all to herſelf; for the {yirit 
came one night to her bed-ſide, and want- 
ed to tell her, but ſhe had not courage to 
ſpeak to it. I learned alſo, that they had 
a footman once, who hanged himſelf for 
love; and he walked for a great while, 
till they got the parſon to lay him in the 
Red Sea. 

I had not been here long, when an ac- 
cident happened, which very much alarm- 
ed the Whole family, Towzer one night 
how!led moſt terribly ; which was a ture 
ſign, that ſomebody belonging to them 
would die. Ihe youngeſt miſs declared, 
that ſhe had heard the hen crow that 
morning; Which was another fatal prog- 

. noſtic. 
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642 BOOK THE FOURTH. 
noſtic. They told me, that, juſt before ing of her corn. Beſides, there was a 


uncle died, Towzer howled ſo for ſeveral ſpider crawling up the chimney, an ay y 
nights together, that they could not quiet blackbird in the kitchen began to fin . 0 
him; and my aunt heard the death-watch which were both of them as certain "uy it 
tick as plainly as if there had been a clock runners of rain. But the moſt to be de. f 
in the room: the maid too, who ſat up pendedon in theſe caſes is a tabby cat, which c 
with him, heard a bell toll at the top of uſually lies baſking on the parlour hearth 
the ſtairs, the very moment the breath If the cat turned her tail to the fire, we were f 
went out of his body. During this diſ- to have an hard froſt; if the cat licked her y 
courſe, I overheard one of my couſins tail, rain would certainly enſue. They won- y 
whiſper the other, that ſhe was afraid dered what ſtranger they ſhould ſee; becauſe b 
their mamma would not live ng] for ſhe puſs waſhed her face over her left ear. The u 
ſmelt an ugly ſmell, like a dead carcaſe. old lady complained of a cold, and her eld. n 
They had a dairy-maid, who died the elit daughter remarked, it would go through e 
very week after an hearſe had ſtopt at the family; for ſhe obſerved, that poor Tab v 
their door in its way to church: and the had ſneezed ſeveral times. Poor Tab, how- y 
eldeſt miſs, when ſhe was but thirteen, ſaw ever, once flew at one of my couſins : for Y 
her own brother's ghoſt (who was gone which ſhe had like to have been deſtroyed, a 
to the Welt Indies) walking in the gar- as the whole family began to think ſhe was ut 
den; and to be ſure, nine months after, no other than a witch. [ 
they had an account, that he died on It is impoſſible to tell you the ſeveral to- 0 
board the ſhip, the very ſame day, and kens by which they know whether good or 

hour of the day, that miſs ſaw his appart- ill luck will happen to them. Spilling the g 


tion. ſalt, or laying knives acroſs, are every where 

I need not mention to you the common accounted ill omens; but a pin with the acad 
incidents, which were accounted by them turned towards you, or to be followed by a 
no leſs prophetic. If a cinder popped ftrange dog, I found were very lucky. 1 
from the fire, they were in haſte to exa- wi | one of my couſins tell the cook-maid, 


— PR 
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mine whether it was a purſe or a coffin. that ſhe boiled away all her ſweethearts, be- t 
They were aware of my coming long be- cauſe ſhe had let her diſh-water boil over. | 
fore I arrived, becauſe they had ſeen a The ſame young lady one morning came a 
ſtranger on the grate. The youngeſt miſs don to breakfaſt with her cap the wrong 0 
will let nobody uſe the poker but herſelf; fide out; which the mother obſerving, 1 
becauſe, when ſhe ſtirs the fire, it always charged her not to alter jt all day, for fear t 
burns bright, which is a fign ſhe will have ſhe ſhould turn luck. | , 
a. briſk huſband : and ſhe is no leſs ſure of But, above all, I could not help remarking t 
'a good one, becauſe ſhe generally has ill the various prognoſtics which the old lady h 
luck at cards. Nor is the candle leſs ora- and her daughters uſed to collect from al- 8 
cular than the fire: for the 'ſquire of the moſt every part of the body. A white ſpeck 1 
pariſh came one night to pay them a viſit, upon the nails made them as ſure of a gift h 
when the tallow winding-ſheet pointed as if they had it already in their pockets. 0 
towards him; and he broke his neck ſoon The elder ſiſter is to have one huſband more t 
after in a fox- chaſe. My aunt one night than the youngeſt, becauſe ſhe has ore t 
obſerved with great pleaſure a letter in the wrinkle more in her forehead ; but the other 0 
candle; and the very next day one came will have the advantage of her in the num- p 
from her ſon in London. We knew when ber of children, as was plainly proved by ſ 
a ſpirit was in the room, by the candle ſnapping their ſinger- joints. It would take b 
burning blue: but poor couſin Nancy was up too much room to ſet down every cir- T 
ready to cry one time, when ſhe ſnuffed it cumſtance, which I obſerved of this fort | 
out, and could not blow it in again; though during my ftay with them: I ſhall therefore f 
her ſiſter did it at a whiff, and conſe- conclude my letter with the ſeveral remarks 1 
quently triumphed in her ſuperior virtue. on other parts of the body, as far as I could y 

We had no occaſion for an almanack or learn them from this prophetic family: for, c 
the weather-glaſs, to let us know whether as I was a relation, you know, they had leſs \ 
it weuld rain or ſhine. One evening I pro- reſerve. | 
poſed to ride out with my couſins the next IF the head itches, it is a ſign of rain. Tf 0 
day to ſee a gentleman's houſe in the neigh- the head aches, it is a profitable pain. It | 
bourhood ; but my aunt aſſured us it would you have the tooth-ache, you don't love | 
be wet, ſhe knew "y well, from the ſhoot- true, If your eye-brow itches, you will ſec , 

a ſtranger. 
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a anger. If your right eye itches, you both do with the ſame fearleſs unconcern ; 
will cry; if your left, you will laugh: but but with this only difference, that the gen- 
left or right is good at night. If your noſe tleman-ſwearer damns himſelf and others 
*ches, you will ſhake hands with or kiſs a with the greateſt civility and good-breed- 
pol, drink a glaſs of wine, run againſt a ing imaginable. 
cuckold's door, or miſs them all four. If My predeceſſor the Tatler gives us an 
dur right ear or cheek burns, your left account of a certain humoriſt, who got to- 
friends are talking of you; if your left, gether a party of noted {wearers to dinner 
your right friends are talking of you. If with him, and ordered their diſcourſes to 
our elbow itches, you will change your be taken down in ſhort-hand ; which being 
bedfellow. If your right hand itches, you afterwards repeated to them, they were ex- 
will pay away money; if your left, you will tremely ſtartled and ſurpriſed at their own 
receive. If your ſtomach itches, you will common talk. A dialogue of this nature 
eat pudding. If your back itches, butter would be no improper ſupplement to Swift's 
will be cheap when graſs grows there. If polite converſation ; though, indeed, it would 
our ſide itches, ſomebody is wiſhing for appear too ſhocking to be ſet down in print. 
you, If your gartering-place itches, you But I cannot help wiſhing, that it were poſ-- 
will go to a ſtrange place. If your foot fible to draw out a catalogue of the faſhions 
itches, you will tread upon ſtrange ground. able oaths and curſes in preſent uſe at Ar- 
Laſtly, If you ſhiver, ſomebody is walking thur's, or at any other polite aſſembly: by 
over your grave. Connoiſſeur. which means the company themſelves would 
be led to imagine, that their converſation 
had been carried on between the loweſt of 
the mob; and they would bluſh to find, that 
As there are ſome vices, which the vul- they had gleaned the choiceſt phraſes from 
ar have preſumed to copy from the great; lanes and alleys, and enriched their diſcourſe 
A there are others, which the great have with the elegant dialect of Wapping and 
condeſcended to borrow from the vulgar. Broad St. Giles's. 
Among theſe, I cannot but ſet down the The legiſlature has indeed provided 
ſhocking practice of curſing and ſwearing; againſt this offence, by affixing a penalty 
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(89. Swearing an indelicate as well as a 
avicked Practice. 


a practice, which (to ſay nothing at preſent 
of its impiety and prophaneneſs) 15 low and 
indelicate, and places the man of qual:ty on 
the ſame level with the chairman at his door. 
A gentleman would forfeit all pretenſions 


on every delinquent according to his ſta- 


tion : but this law, like thoſe made againſt 


gaming, is of no effect; while the gen- 
teeler ſort of ſwearers pour forth the ſame 
execrations at the hazard-table or in the 


to that title, who ſhould chuſe to embelliſh tennis - court, which the more ordinary 
' his diſcourſe with the oratory of r gameſters repeat, with the ſame impunity, 
: gate, and converſe in the ſtyle of an oyſtèr- over the ſhuffle- board or in the ſkittle-alley. 
: woman : but it is accounted no diſgrace to Indeed, were this law to be rigorouſly put 
f him to uſe the ſame coarſe expreſſions of in execution, there would appear to be lit- 
: curſing and ſwearing with the meaneſt of tle or no proportion in the puniſhment : 
e the mob. For my own part, I cannot ſee ſince the gentleman would eſcape by depo- 
e the difference between a By-gad or a Gad ſiting his crown; while the poor wretch, 
gen- me, minced and ſoftened by a genteel who cannot raiſe a ſhilling, muſt be clapt 
- pronunciation from well-bred lips, and the into the ſtocks, or ſent to Bridewell. But as 


y ſame expreſſion bluntly bolted out from the the oftence is exactly the ſame, I would 
e broad mouth of a porter or hackney-coach- alſo have no diſtinction made in the treat- 
© man, ment of the offenders; and it would be a 
t I ſhall purpoſely wave making any re- moſt ridiculous but a due mortification to a 
e fleQions on the impiety of this practice, as man of quality, to be obliged to thruſt his 
'5 I am ſatisfied. they would have but little leg through the ſame ſtocks with a carman 
d weight either with the beau-monde or the or a coal-heaver; ſince he firſt degraded 
r, canaille. The ſwearer of either ſtation de- himſelf, and qualified himſelf for their com- 
F votes himſelf piecemeal, as it were, to de- pany, by talking in the ſame mean dialect. 
ſtruction; pours out anathemas againſt his JI am aware that it will be pleaded in ex- 
[f eyes, his heart, his ſoul, and every part of cuſe for this practice, that oaths and curſes 
If his body: nor does he ſcruple to extend the are intended only as mere expletives, which 
e lame good wiſhes to the limbs and joints of ſerve to round a period, and give a grace 
e his friends and acquaintance. This they and ſpirit to converſation. But there are 


. a 112 {till 
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ſtill ſome old-faſhioned creatures, who ad- 


here to their common acceptation, and can- 


not help thinking it a very ſerious matter, 
that a man ſhould devote his body to the 
devil, or call down damnation on his ſoul. 
Nay, the ſwearer himſelf, like the old man 
in the fable calling upon death, would be 
exceeding loth to be taken at his word; 
and, while he wiſhes deſtruction to every 
part of his body, would be highly concerned 
to have a limb rot away, his noſe fall off, 
or an eye drop out of the ſocket. It would 
therefore be adviſable to ſubſtitute ſome 
other terms equally unmeaning, and at the 
ſame time remote from the vulgar curſing 
and ſwearing. 
It is recorded to the honour of the fa- 
mous Dean Stanhope, that in his younger 
days, when he was chaplain to a regiment, 
he reclaimed the officers, who were much 
addicted to this vulgar practice, by the fol- 
lowing method of reproof: One evening, 
as they were all in company together, atter 
they had been very eloquent in this kind 
of rhetoric, ſo natural to the gentlemen of 
the army, the worthy dean took occaſion to 
tell a ſtory in his turn; in which he fre- 
quently repeated the words Bottle and g/a/5, 
inſtead of the uſual expletives of God, dew, 
and damn, which he did not think quite io 
becoming for one of his cloth to make free 
with. I would recommend it to our people 
of faſhion to make uſe of the like innocent 
phraſes, whenever they are obliged to have 
recourſe to theſe ſubſtitutes for thought and 
expreſſion. “ Bottle and glaſs'? might be 
introduced with great energy in the table- 
talk at the King's Arms or St. Alban's ta- 
verns. The gameſter might be indulged, 
without offence, in ſwearing by the «© knave 
of clubs, or the“ curſe of Scotland ;”? or 
he might with ſome propriety retain the old 
execration of © the deuce take it.” The 
beau ſhould be allowed to ſwear by his 
« gracious ſelf,”” which is the god of his 
idolatry ; and the common expletives ſhould 
conſiſt only of « upon my word, and upon 
my honour ;?* which terms, whatever ſenſe 
they might formerly bear, are at preſent 
underſtood only as words of courſe without 
meaning. Connoiſſeur. 


§ o. Sympathy a Source of the Sublime. 


It is by the paſſion of ſympathy that we 
enter into the concerns of others; that we 
are moved as they are moved, and are never 
ſuffered to be indifferent ſpectators of almoſt 
any thing which men can do or ſuffer. For 
fympathy mult be conſidered as a fort of 
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Place of another man, and affected in a 


paſſions is nothing near ſo extenſive as is 


991. Efpeds of Spmyathy in the Diftriſe 


ſubſtitution, by which we are put into the 


good meaſure as he is affected; ſo that this 
paſſion may either partake of the nature gf 
thoſe which ate ſelf-preſervation, and 
turning upon pain may be a ſource of the 
ſublime; or it may turn upon ideas of plea. 
ſure, and then, whatever has been ſaid of 
the ſocial affections, whether they regard 
ſociety in general, or only ſome particu; 
modes of it, may be applicable here. 
It 1s by this . chiefly that poetry, 
painting, and other affecting arts, transſuſs 
their paſſions from one breaſt to another 
and are often capable of grafting a deliglt 
on wretchedneſs, miſery, and death itſelf 
It is a common obſervation, that objeq;, 
which in the reality would ſhock, are, in 
tragical and {uch-hke repreſentations, the 
ſource of a very high ſpecies of pleaſure, 
This, taken as a fact, has been the cauſe gf 
much reaſoning. This ſatisfaftion has been 
commonly attributed, firſt, to the comfon 
we receive in conſidering that fo melar. 
choly a ſtory is no more than a fiction; and 
next, to the contemplation of our own free. 
dom from the evils we ſee repreſented. | 
am afraid it is a practice much too common, 
in enquirics of this nature, to attribute the 
cauſe of teclings which merely ariſe from 
the mechanical ſtructure of our bodies, or 
from the natural frame and conſtitution of 
our minds, to certain concluſions of the rea- 
ſoning faculty on the objects preſented tg 
us; for J have fome reaſon to apprehend, 
that the influence of reaſon in producing our 


commonly believed. Burke on the Sublime, 


of others. 


To examine this point concerning the 
effect of tragedy in a proper manner, we 
muſt previouſly conſider, how we are at- 
tected by the feelings of our fellow-crea- 
tures in circumſtances of real diſtreſs. I am 
convinced we have a degree of delight, and 
that no ſmall one, in the real misfortunes and 
pains of others; for, let the affection be 
what it will in appearance, if it does not 
make us ſhun ſuch objects, if, on the con- 
trary, it induces us to approach them, if i 
makes us dwell upon them, in this caſe [ 
conceive we muſt have a delight or plea- 
ſure, of ſome ſpecies or other, in contem. 
plating objects of this kind. Do we not real 
the authentic hiſtories of ſcenes of this na- 
ture with as much pleaſure as romances er 
poems, where the incidents are bene 
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roſperity of no empire, nor the gran- 
2 2 can ſo agreeably affect in 
the reading, as the ruin of the ſtate of Mace- 
don, and the diſtreſs of its unhappy prince. 
duch a cataſtrophe touches us in hiſtory, as 
much as the de ſtruction of Troy does in fa- 
ble. Our delight in caſes of this kind is very 
greatly heightened, if the ſufferer be ſome 
excellent perſon who ſinks under an unwor- 
thy fortune. Scipio and Cato are both vir- 
tuous characters; but we are more deeply 
affected by the violent death of the one, 
and the ruin of the great cauſe he adhered 
to, than with the deſerved triumphs and un- 
interrupted proſperity of the other; for ter- 
ror is a paſſion which always produces de- 
licht when it does not preſs too cloſe, and 
ty is a paſſion accompanied with pleaſure, 
nor it ariſes from love and ſocial affec- 
tion. Whenever we are formed by nature 
to ary active purpoſe, the paſſion which ani- 
mates us to it is — with delight, or 
a pleaſure of ſome kind, let the ſubject 
matter be what it will; and as our Creator 


has deſigned we ſhould be united together 


by ſo ſtrong a bond as that of ſympathy, he 
has therefore twilted along with it a propor- 
tionable quantity of this ingredient ; and al- 
ways in the greateſt proportion where our 
ſympathy is moſt wanted, in the diſtreſſes of 
others. If this paſſion was ſimply painful, 
we ſhould ſhun, with the greateſt care, all 
perſons and N that could excite ſuch a 
paſſion ; as ſome, who are to far gone in 
indolence as not to endure any ſtrong im- 
preſſion, actually do. But the cafe is widely 
different with the greater part of mankind; 
there is no ſpectacle we ſo eagerly purſue, 
as that of ſome uncommon and grievous ca- 
lamity; ſo that whether the misfortune is 
before our eyes, or whether they are turned 
back to it in hiſtory, it always touches with 
delight; but it is not an unmixed delight, 
but blended with no ſmall uneaſineſs. The 
delight we have in ſuch things, hinders us 
from ſhunning ſcenes of miſery; and the 
pain we feel, prompts us to relieve ourſelves 
relieving thoſe who ſufter; and all this an- 
tecedent to any reaſoning, by an inſtinct that 
works us to its own purpoſes, without our 
concurrence, Burke on the Sublime, 


5 92. Tears not una vort hy of an Here, 


If tears are arguments of cowardice, 
what ſhall 1 ſay of Homer's hero? Shall 
Achilles paſs for timorous becauſe he wept, 
and wept on leſs occaſions than Eneas? 
Herein Virgil muſt be granted to have ex- 
celled his maſter, For once both heroes 


are deſcribed 1 loſt loves: 
Briſeis was taken away by force from the 


Grecian; Creuſa was loſt for ever to her 


huſband. But Achilles went roaring along 
the ſalt fea-ſhore, and like a booby was 
complaining to his mother, when he ſhould 
have revenged his injury by his arms. 
Eneas took a nobler courſe ; for, havin 
ſecured his father and ſon, he repcated all 
his former dangers to have found his wife, 
if ſhe had been above ground. 

And here your lordſhip may obſerve the 
addreſs of Virgil; it was not for nothin 
that this paſſage was related with all chefs 
tender circumitances. Eneas told it; Di- 
do heard it. That he had been ſo affec- 
tionate a huſband, was no ill argument to 
the coming dowager, that he might prove 
as kind to her. Virgil has a thouſand ſe- 
cret beauties, though I have not leiſure to 
remark them. 

Segrais, on this ſubject of a hero ſhed- 
ding tears, obſerves, that hiſtorians com- 
mend Alexander for weeping, when he read 
the mighty actions of Achilles; and Julius 
Cæſar is likewiſe praiſed, when, out of the 
ſame noble envy, he wept at the victories 
of Alexander. But if we obſerve more 
cloſely, we ſhall find that the tears of Eneas 
were always on a laudable occaſion, Thus 
he weeps out of compaſſion and tenderneſs 
of nature, when in the temple of Carthage 
he beholds the pictures of his friends, who 
ſacrificed their lives in defence of their 
country. He deplores the lamentable end 
of his pilot Palinurus; the untimely death 
of young Pallas his confederate; and the 
ret, which I omit. Vet even for theſe 
tears, his wretched critics dare condemn 
him. They make Eneas little better than 
a kind of St. Swithin's hero, always rain- 
ing. One of theſe cenſors is bold enough 
to arraign him of cowardice, when, in the 
beginning of the firſt book, he not only 
weeps but trembles at an approaching 
ſtorm : 


Extemplo Eneæ ſolvuntur frigore membra : 
Ingemit, et duplices tendens ad ſidera palmas, &e. 
But to this I have anſwered formerly» 
that his fear was not for himſelf, but his 
people. And what can give a ſovereign a 
better commendation, or recommend a hero 
more to the affection of the reader? The 
were threatened with a tempelt, and he 
wept; he was promiſed Italy, and there- 
fore he xt Wy tor the accompliſhment of 
that pronuſe, All this in the beginning of 
a ſtorm; therefore he ſhewed the more 
early piety, and the quicker ſenſe of com. 
Tt. 3 patliony 
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Paſſion. Thus much I have urged elſe- 
where in the defence of Virgil; and ſince 
J have been informed by Mr. Moyl, a 
young gentleman whom I can never ſuffi- 
ciently commend, that the ancients ac- 
counted drowning an accurſed death. So 
that if we grant him to have been afraid, 
he had juſt occaſion for that fear, both in 
relation to himſelf and to his ſubjects. 
| Dryden. 


§ 93. Terror a Source of the Sublime. 


No paſlion ſo effectually robs the mind 
of all its powers of acting and reaſoning 
as fear; * fear being an apprehenſion of 
pain or death, it operates in a manner that 
reſembles actual pain. Whatever there- 
fore is terrible with regard to ſight, is ſub- 
lime too, whether this cauſe of terror be 
endued with greatneſs of dimenſions or 
not; for it is impoſſible to look on an 
N as trifling or contemptible, that may 
be dangerous. There are many animals, 
who, though far from being large, are yet 
capable of raifing ideas of the ſublime, be- 
cauſe they are conſidered as objects of ter- 
ror; as ſerpents and poiſonous animals 
of almoſt all kinds, Even to things of 
great dimenſions, if we annex any = ng 
titious idea of terror, they become without 
compariſon greater. An even plain of a 
vaſt extent on land, is certainly no mean 
idea; the proſpect of ſuch a plain may be 
as extenſive as a proſpe& of the ocean; 
but can it ever fill bs mind with any thing 


ſo great as the ocean itſelf ? This is ow- 


ing to ſeveral cauſes, but it is owing to 
none more than to this, that the ocean is 
an object of no ſmall terror. 


Burke on the Sublime. 


$ 94. Tragedy compared with Epic Poetry 


| To raiſe, and afterwards to calm the 
paſſions; to purge the ſoul from pride, by 
the examples of human miſeries which be- 
fal the greateſt; in few words, to expel 
arrogance and introduce compaſſion, are 
the greateſt effects of tragedy. Great, I 
mult confeſs, if they were altogether as 
laſting as they are pompous. But are ha- 
bits to be introduced at three hours warn- 
ing? are radical diſeaſes ſo ſuddenly re- 
moved? A mountebank may promiſe ſuch 
a cure, but a ſkilful phyſician will not 
undertake it. An epic poem is not ſo much 
in haſte; it works leiſurely; the changes 
which it makes are flow ; but the curc is 
likely to be more perfect. The effects of 
tragedy, as I ſaid, ar: too violent to be 


| ſelling his body to his father: we abhor 


FOURTH, 


laſting. If it be anſwered, that for tj, 
reaſon tragedies are often to be ſeen, 
and the doſe to be repeated; this is ta. 
citly to confeſs, that there is more virtue 
in one heroic poem, than in many trage. 
dies. A man is humbled one day, and his 
pride returns the next. Chymical medi. 
cines are obſerved to relieve oftener than 
to cure; for *tis the nature of ſpirits tg 
make ſwift impreſſions, but not deep, Ga. 
lenical decoctions, to which I may proper. 
ly compare an epic poem, have more of 
body in them ; they work by their ſubſtance 
and their weight. It is one reaſon of Ariſ. 
totle's to prove that tragedy is the more 
noble, becauſe it turns in a ſhorter com. 
paſs; the whole action being circumſcribed 
within the ſpace of four-and-twenty hours, 
He might prove as well that a muſhroom 
is to be preferred before a peach, becauſe 
it ſhoots up in the compals of a night. A 
chariot may be driven round the pillar in 
leſs ſpace than a large machine, becauſe the 
bulk is not ſo great. Is the moon a more 
noble planet than Saturn, becauſe ſhe makes 
her revolution in leſs than thirty days; and 
he in little leſs than thirty years ? Both 
their orbs are in proportion to their ſeveral 
magnitudes ; and, conſequently, the quick- 
neſs or ſlowneſs of their motion, and the 
time of their circumvolutions, is no argu- 
ment of the greater or leſs perfection. And 
beſides, what virtue is there in a tragedy, 
which is not contained in an epic poem? 
where pride is humbled, virtue rewarded, 
and vice puniſhed ; and thoſe more amply 
treated, than the narrowneſs of the drama 
can admit ? The ſhining quality of an epic 
hero, his magnanimity, his conſtancy, his 
patience, his piety, or whatever characteriſ. 
tical virtue his poet gives him, raiſes fil 
our admiration : we are naturally prone to 
imitate what we admire; and frequent acts 
roduce a habit. If the hero's chief qua- 
fity be vicious, as, for example, the choler 
and obſtinate deſire of vengeance in Achil- 
les, yet the moral is inſtructive: and be. 
ſides, we are informed in the very propoli- 
tion of the Iliad, that this anger was per. 
nicious : that it brought a thouſand ills on 
the Grecian camp. 'The courage of Ach. 
les is propoſed to imitation, not his pride 
and diſobedience to his general, nor us 
brutal cruelty to his dead enemy, nor tie 


thoſe actions while we read them, and what 
we abhor we never imitate: the poet only 
ſhews them, like rocks or quickſands, to be 
ſhunned. BY 
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By this example the critics have con- 


cluded, that it is not neceſſary the man- 


ners of the hero ſhould be virtuous. They 


are poetically good, if they are of a piece. 


Though where a character of perfect virtue 
is ſet before us, tis more lovely; for there 
the whole hero is to be imitated. This is 
the Eneas of Virgil: this is that idea of 
perfection in an epic poem, which paint- 
ers and ſtatuaries have only in their minds, 
and which no hands are able to expreſs. 
Theſe are the beauties of a god in a human 
body. When the picture of Achilles is 
drawn in tragedy, he is taken with thoſe 
warts and moles, and hard features, by 
thoſe who repreſent him on the ſtage, or he 


is no more Achilles; for his creator Ho- 


mer has ſo deſcribed him. Vet even thus 
he appears a perfect hero, though an im- 
perfect character of virtue. Horace paints 
him after Homer, and delivers him to be 
copied on the ſtage with all thoſe imperfec- 
tions; therefore they are either not faults 
in an heroic poem, or faults common to the 
drama. After all, on the whole merits 
of the caſe, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the epic poem 15 more for the manners, and 


tragedy for the paſſions. The paſſions, as 


have ſaid, are violent; and acute diſtem- 
pers require medicines of a ſtrong and 
ſpeedy operation. III habits of the mind 
and chronical diſeaſes are to be corrected 
by degrees, and cured by alteratives : 
wherein though purges are ſometimes ne- 
ceſlary, yet diet, good air, and moderate 
exerciſe, have the greateſt part. The mat- 
ter being thus ſtated, jt will appear that 
both ſorts of poetry are of uſe for their 
proper ends. The ſtage is active, the epic 
poem works at: greater leiſure, yet is acted 
too, when need requires: for dialogue is 
imitated by the drama, from the more ac- 
tive parts of it. One puts off a fit like the 
quinquina, and relieves us only for a time; 
the other roots out the diſtemper, and gives 


a healthful habit. The ſun enlightens and 


chears us, diſpels fogs, and warms the 
ground with his daily beams; but the corn 
15 ſowed, increaſes, is ripened, and reaped 
for uſe, in proceſs of time, and its pro- 
per ſeaſon. I proceed from the greatneſs 
of the action to the dignity of the actors; 
I mean, to the perſons employed in both 
poems. There likewiſe tragedy will be 
ſeen to borrow from the epopee ; and that 
which borrows is always of leſs dignity, 
becauſe it has not of its own. A ſubject, 
us true, may lend to his ſovereign ; but 
the act of borrowing makes the king inte. 


rior, becauſe he wants, and the ſubject ſup- 
plies. And ſuppoſe the perſons of the 
drama wholly fabulous, or of the poet's 
invention, yet heroic poetry gave him the 
examples of that invention; becauſe it was 
firit, and Homer the common father of the 
ſtage. I know not of any one advantage 
which Tragedy can boaſt above heroic poe- 
try, but that it is repreſented to the view, 
as well as read; and inſtructs in the cloſet, 
as well as on the theatre. This is an un- 
conteited excellence, and a chief branch of 
its prerogative; yet I may be allowed to ſay, 
without partiality, that herein the actors 
ſhare the poet's praiſe. Your lordſhip knows 
ſome modern tragedies which are beauti- 
ful on the ſtage, and yet I am confident 
you would not read them. Tryphon the 
ſtationer complains they are ſeldom aſked 
for in his ſhop. 'The poet who flouriſhed 
in the ſcene, is damned in the rue//e; nay 
more, he 1s not eſteemed a good poet, 


by thoſe who ſee and hear his extrava- | 


gances with delight. They are a fort of 
itately fuſtain and lofty childiſnneſs. No- 
thing but nature can give a ſincere plea- 
ſure: where that is not imnated, *tis gro- 
teſque painting; the fine woman ends in a 
fiſh's tail. | Dryden. 


& 95. Hiſtory of Tranſiations. 

Among the ſtudics which have exerciſed 
the ingenious and the learned for more 
than three centuries, none has been more 
diligently or more ſucceſsfully cultivated 
than the art of tranſiation ; by which the 
impediments which bar the way to ſcience 
are, in ſome meaſure, removed, and the 
multiplicity of languages becomes leis in- 
commodious. 

Of every other kind of writing the an- 


cients have left us models which all ſucceed- 


ing ages have laboured to imitate; bur 
tranſlation may juſtly be claimed by the 
moderns as their own. In the hrit ages 
of the world initruction was common! 

oral, and learning traditional, and what 
was not written could not be tranſlated, 
When alphabetical writing made the con- 
ve yance of opinions and the tranſmiſſion of 
events more eaſy and certain, literature 
did not flouriſh in more than one country 


at once; for diſtant nations had little 


commerce with each other, and thoſe few 
whom curioſity ſent abroad in queſt of im- 
provement, delivered their acquiſitions in 
their own. manner, deſirous perhaps to be 
conſidered as the inventors of that which 
they had learned from others. 
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The Greeks for a time travelled into 
Egypt, but they tranſlated no books from 
the Egyptian language; and when the 
Macedonians had overthrown the empire 
of Perſia, the countries that became ſub- 
Je& to the Grecian dominion ſtudied only 
the Grecian literature. The books of the 
conquered nations, if they had any among 
them, ſunk in oblivion; Greece conſider- 
ed herſelf as the miſtreſs, if not as the pa- 
rent of arts, her language contained all 
that was ſuppoſed to be known, and, ex- 
cept the ſacred writings of the Old Teſta. 
ment, I know not that the library of 
Alexandria adopted any thing from a fo- 
reign tongue. 

The Romans confeſſed themſelves the 
ſcholars of the Greeks, and do not appear 
to have expected, what has ſince happen- 
ed, that the 1gnorance of ſucceeding ages 
would prefer them to their teachers. Every 
man who in Rome aſpired to the praiſe of 
literature, thought it neceſſary to learn 
Greek, and had no need of verſions when 
they could ſtudy the originals. Tranſla- 
tion, however, was not wholly neglected, 
Dramatic poems could be underſtood by 
the people in no language but their own, 


and the Romans were ſometimes entertain- 


ed with the tragedies of Euripides and the 
comedies of Menander. Other works 
were ſometimes attempted; in an old 
ſcholiaſt there is mention of a Latin Iliad, 
and we have not wholly loſt Tully's ver- 
ſion of the poem of Aratus ; but it does 
not appear that any man grew eminent by 
interpreting another, and perhaps it was 
more frequent to tranſlate for exerciſe or 
amuſement than for fame. 

The Arabs were the firſt nation who felt 
the ardour of tranſlation : when they had 
ſuBdued the eaſtern provinces of the Greek 
empire, they found their captives wiſer 
than themſelves, and made haſte to relieve 
their wants by imparted knowledge. 'They 
diſcovered that many might grow wiſe by 
the labour of a few, and that improvements 
might be made with ſpeed, when they had 
the knowledge of former ages in their own 
language. They there fore made haſte to lay 
hold on medicine and philoſophy, and turn- 
ed their chief authors into Arabic. Whe- 


ther they attempted the poets is not known; 


their literary zeal was vehement, but it was 
ſhort, and probably expired before they had 
time to add the arts of elegance to thoie 
of neceſſity. 

The ſtudy of ancient literature was in- 
terrupted in Europe by the irruption of 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


the northern nations, who ſubverteq the jnſt 
Roman empire, and erected new kingdom bes 
It is not ſtran e, wh' 


with new languages. 
that ſuch contalen ſhould ſuſpend literary by 
attention: thoſe who loſt, and thoſe why 
gained dominion, had immediate difficul- 
ties to encounter and immediate miſcrieg ( 
to redreſs, and had little leiſure, amidſt the 


violence of war, the trepidation of flipht, * 
the diſtreſſes of forced migration, or the ty. Fr 
mults of unſettled conqueſt, to enquire after lou 
ſpeculative truth, to enjoy the amuſement of knt 
imaginary adventures, to know the hiſtory wo 
of former ages, or ſtudy the events of any | 
other lives. But no ſooner had this ciao; ade 
of dominion ſunk into order, than learning wit 
began again to flouriſh in the calm of peace, tra 
When life and poſſeſſions were ſecure, con. oth 
venience and enjoyment were ſoon ſought, bet 
learning was found the higheſt gratif. we 
cation of the mind, and tranſlation be- nec 
came one of the means by which it waz nec 
imparted, we 
At laſt, by a concurrence of many cauſes, wh 
the European world was rouſed fiom its po 
lethargy ; thoſe arts which had been long 
obſcurely ſtudied in the gloom of monaſte. for 
ries became the general favourites of man- lit 
kind; every nation vied with its neigh- ſtr 
bour for the prize of learning; the epide- pr: 
mical emulation ſpread from ſouth to north, ab 
and curioſity and tranſlation found their co 
way to Britain, H. 
le that reviews the progreſs of Engliſh m 
literature, will find that tranſlation was en 
very early cultivated among us, but that re 
ſome principles, either wholly erroneous, or th 
too far extended, hindered our ſucceſs trom to 
being always equal to our diligence, M 
Chaucer, who 1s generally conſidered ſe 
as the father of our poetry, has left a ver- nc 
ſion of Boetius on the Comforts of Philo- 8 
ſophy, the book which ſeems to have been ſc 
the favourite of middle ages, which had 
been tranſlated into Saxon by king Alfred, el 
and illuſtrated with a copious comment th 
aſcribed to Aquinas, It may be ſuppoſed tl 
that Chaucer would apply more than com- h 
mon attention to an author of ſo much p 


celebrity, yet he has attempted nothing 
higher than a verſion flrictly literal, and 
has degraded the poetical parts to proſe, 
that the conſtraint of verſification might 
not obſtruct his zeal for fidelity. 

Caxton taught us typography about 
the vear 1490. 'The hirit book printed 
in Engliſh was a tranſlation. Caxton was 
both the tranſlator and printer of the De- 
ſtruccion of 'Lroye, a book which, in that 
infancy 
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infancy of learning, was conſidered as the 


cheſt account of the fabulous ages, and 


which, though now driven out of notice 
by authors of no greater uſe or value, ſtill 
continued to be read in Caxton's Engliſh 
10 the beginning of the preſent century. 

Caxton proceeded as he began, and, ex- 

t the poems of Gower and Chaucer, 

:inted nothing but tranſlations from the 
nk, in which the original is ſo ſcrupu- 
Jouſly followed, that they afford us little 
knowledge of our own language; though the 
words are Engliſh, the phraſe 1s foreign. 

As learning advanced, new works were 
adopted into our language, but I thmk 
with little improvement of the art of 
tranſlation, though foreign nations and 
other languages offered us models of a 
better method; till in the age of Elizabeth 
we began to find that greater liberty was 
neceſſary to elegance, and that elegance was 
neceſſary to general reception; ſome eſſays 
were then made upon the Italian poets, 
which deſerve the praiſe and gratitude of 
poſterity. 

But the old 
forſaken ; Holland filled the nation with 
literal tranſlation, and, what is yet more 
ſtrange, the ſame exactneſs was obſtinately 
practiſed in the verſions of the poets. This 
abſurd labour of conſtruing into rhyme was 
countenanced by 22 in his verſion of 
Horace; and, whether it be that more 
men have learning than genius, or that the 
endeavours of that time were more di- 
refed towards knowledge than delight, 
the accuracy of Jonſon found more 1mita- 
tors than the elegance of Fairfax; and 
May, Sandys, and Holiday, confined them - 
ſelves to the toil of rendering line for line, 
not indeed with equal felicity, for May and 
dandys were poets, and Holiday only a 
ſcholar and a critic. 

Feltham appears to conſider it as the 
eſtabliſhed law of poetical tranſlation, that 
the lines ſhould be neither more nor fewer 
than thoſe of the original; and ſo long 
had this prejudice prevailed, that Denham 
praiſes Fanſhaw's verſion of Guarini as 
the example of a © new and noble way,” 
as the firſt attempt to break the boundaries 
of cuſtom, and aſſert the natural freedom 
of the muſe, 

In the general emulation of wit and ge- 
mus which the feitivity of the Reſtoration 
produced, the poets ſhook off their con- 
ſraint, and conſidered tranſlation as no 
longer confined to ſervile cloſeneſs. But 
retormation is ſeldom the work of pure 


practice was not ſuddenly 
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virtue or unaſſiſted reaſon. Tranſlation 
was improved more by accident than con- 
viction. 'The writers of the foregoing age 
had at leaſt learning equal to their genius, 
and, being often more able to explain the 
ſentiments or illuſtrate the alluſions of the 
ancients, than to exhibit their graces and 
transfuſe their ſpirit, were perhaps willing 
ſometimes to conceal their want of poetry 
by profuſion of literature, and therefore 
tranſlated literally, that their fidelity might 
ſhelter their inſipidity or harſhneſs. The 
wits of Charles's time had ſeldom more 
than ſlight and ſuperficial views, and their 
care was to hide their want of learning 
behind the colours of a gay imagination; 
they therefore tranſlated always with free. 
dom, ſometimes with licentiouſneſs, and 
perhaps expected that their readers ſhould 
accept ſprightlineſs for knowledge, and 
conſider ignorance and miſtake as the im- 
patience and negligence of a mind too ra- 
pid to ſtop at difficulties, and too elevated 
to deſcend to minuteneſs. 

Thus was tranſlation made more eaſy to 
the writer, and more delightful to the rea- 
der; and there is no wonder if eaſe and 
pleaſure have found their advocates. The 
paraphraſtic liberties have been almoſt uni- 
verſally admitted ; and Sherbourn, whoſe 
learning was eminent, and who had no 
need of any excuſe to paſs ſlightly over 
obſcurities, is the only writer who, in later 
times, has attempted to juſtify or revive 
the ancient ſeverity. 

There is undoubtedly a mean to be ob. 
ſerved. Dryden ſaw very early that cloſe- 
neſs beſt preſerved an author's ſenſe, and 
that freedom beſt exhibited his ſpirit ; he 
therefore will deſerve the higheſt praiſe 
who can give a repreſentation at onge 
faithful and pleaſing, who can convey the 
ſame thoughts with the ſame graces, and 
who, when he tranſlates, changes nothing 
but the language. Laler. 


$ 96. Nat Talents are requiſite to form a 
good Tranſlator. 


After all, a tranſlator is to make his au- 
thor appear as charming as poſſibly he 
can, provided he maintains his character, 
and makes him not unlike himſelf. Tranſ- 
lation is a kind of drawing after the life; 
where every one will acknowledge there is 
a double ſort of likeneſs, a good one and 
a bad. *Tis one thing to draw the outlines 
true, the features hke, the proportions ex- 
act, the colouring itſelf perhaps tolerable ; 
and another thing to make all theſe grace- 
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ſul, by the poſture, the ſhadowings, and 


chiefly by the ſpirit which animates the 
whole. cannot without ſome indigna- 


tion look on an ill copy of an excellent 
original; much leſs can I behold with pa- 
tience Virpil, Homer, and ſome others, 
,whoſe beauties I have been endeavouring 
all my life to imitate, ſo abuſed, as I may 
ay, to their faces, by a botching interpre- 
ter. What Engliſh readers, unacquainted 
with Greek or Latin, will believe me, or 
any other man, when we commend thoſe 
authors, and confeſs we derive all that is 
pardonable in us from their fountains, if 
they take thoſe to be the ſame poets whom 
our Ogilbys have tranſlated? But I dare 
aſſure them, that a good poet is no more 
Uke himſelf in a dull tranſlation, than a 


carcaſe would be to his living body. There 


are many who underſtand Greek and La- 
tin, and yet are ignorant of their mother- 
tongue. The proprieties and dehcacies of 
the Engliſh are known to few: *tis impoſ - 
fible even for a good wit to underſtand 
and practiſe them, without the help of a 
Bberal education, long reading, and digeſt- 


ing of thoſe few good authors we have 


amongſt us; the knowledge of men and 
manners; the freedom of habitudes and 
converfation with the beſt of company of 
both ſexes; and, in ſhort, without wearing 
off the ruſt which he contracted, while he 
was laying in a ſtock of learning. Thus 
difficult it is to underſtand the purity of 
Engliſh, and critically to diſcern not only 
good writers from bad, and a proper ſtyle 
from a corrupt, but alſo to diſtinguiſh that 
which is pure in a good author, from that 
which is vicious and corrupt in him. And 
For want of all theſe requiſites, or the 


greateſt part of them, moſt of our ingeni- 


ous young men take up ſome cry'd-up 
_ poet for their model, adore him, 
and imitate him, as they think, without 
knowing wherein he is defective, where he 
is boyiſh and trifling, wherein either his 
thoughts are improper to his ſubject, or his 
expreſſions unworthy of his thoughts, or 
the turn of both is unharmonious. Thus 
it appears neceſſary, that a man ſhould be 
2 nice critic in his mother-ton gue, before 
he attempts to tranſlate a foreign language. 
Neither is it ſufficient that he be able to 
judge of words and ſtyle; but he muſt be 
a maſter of them too: he miſt perfectly 
underſtand his author's tongu-2, and abſo- 
lutely command his own : fo that, to be a 
t:orough tranſlator, he muſt be a thorough 
poet. Neither is it enough to give his au- 
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thor's ſenſe in good Engliſh, in poetic 


expreſſions, and in muſical numbers: ſor . 
though all thoſe are exceeding difficult tu f 

perform, there yet remains Fon, fans taſk - 15 
and 'tis a ſecret of which few tranſlator: a 
have ſufficiently thought. I have already - 
hinted a word or two concerning it; thy 5 
is, the maintaining the character of an au. Os 
thor, which diſtinguiſhes him from 1 1 
others, and makes him appear that indiy;. 1 
dual poet whom you would interpret. Por and 
example, not only the thoughts, but the He 
ſtyle and verſification of Virgil and Oyid or 
are very different. Yet I ſee even in oy he 
beſt poets, who have tranſlated ſome par; to 
of them, that they have confounded their wh 
ſeveral talents; and by endeavouring only fa 
at the ſweetneſs and harmony of number, to 
have made them both ſo much alike, that Iz} 
if I did not know the originals, I ſhoull dle 
never be able to judge by the copies, which c01 
was Virgil and which was Ovid. It wx hy 
objected againſt a late noble painter {Si mi 
P. Lely) that he drew many graceful pic. no 
tures, but few of them were alike. And is 

this happened to him becauſe he alway: tio 
ſtudied himſelf more than thoſe who ſat to co 
him. In ſuch tranſlators I can eaſily di. th 
tinguiſn the hand which performed the in 
work, but I cannot diſtinguiſh their poet WI 
from another. Suppoſe two authors are ce 
equally ſweet, yet there is a great diſtinc. th 
tion to be made in ſweetneſs ; as in that of tic 
ſugar and in that of honey. I can make pa 
the difference more plain, by giving you 05 
(if it be worth knowing) my own method th 
of proceeding in my tranſlations out of pe 
four ſeveral poets; Virgil, Theocritus, Lu- W. 
cretius, and Horace. In each of theſe, be- n. 
fore I undertook them, I conſidered tie fa 
genius and diſtinguiſhing character of my It 
author. I — on Virgil as a ſuccind, ar 
grave, and majeſtic writer; one who welgh- th 
ed, not only every _—_ but every word v. 
and ſyllable; who was ſtill aiming to crowd 10 
his ſenſe into as narrow a compals as pol ni 
ſibly he could; for which reaſon he is 6 h 
very figurative, that he requires (I may al If 
moſt ſay) a grammar apart to conſtrue him, ſe 
His verſe is every where ſounding the ver) 0 
thing in your ears whoſe ſenſe it bears n 
yet the numbers are perpetually varied, o t 
encreaſe the delight of the reader; ſo that t 
the ſame ſounds are never repeated twice 0 
together. On the contrary, Ovid and WW 


Claudian, though they write in ſtyles dit- 
fering from each other, yet have each of 
them but one ſort of myſic in their vers. 


All the verſiſication and little variety d 
Claudia 


where ſmoothne 


ing his ſenſe at the end of a verſe, and 


verſe commonly which they call golden, 
or two ſubſtantives and two adjectives, 
vith a verb betwixt them to keep the peace 


Ovid, with all his ſweetneſs, has as little 


yariety of numbers and ſound as he: he 1s 
always, as it were, upon the hand-gallop, 


and his verſe runs upon carpet-ground. 


He avoids, like the other, all ſynal:ephas, 
or cutting off one vowel when it comes 


before another, in the following word. But 
to return to * os though he 15 {mooth 

$ 15 required, yet he is fo 
far from affecting it, that he ſeems rather 


to diſdain it; frequently makes uſe of ſy na- 


lephas; and concludes his ſenſe in the mid- 


dle of his verſe. He is every where above 
conceits of epigrammatic wit, and groſs 


hyperboles : he maintains majeſty in the 
midſt of plainneſs ; he ſhines, but glares 
not; and 1s ſtately without ambition, which 
is the vice of Lucan. I drew my defini- 
tion of paetical wit from my particular 
conſideration of him : for e wap of 
thoughts and words are only to be found 
in him; and where they are proper, they 
will be delightful. Pleaſure follows of ne- 
ceſſity, as the effect does the cauſe ; and 
therefore is not to be put into the defini- 
tion. This exact | ga. of Virgil I 
particularly regarded as a great part of his 
character; but muſt confeſs to my ſhame, 
that I have not been able to tranſlate any 
part of him ſo well, as to make him appear 
wholly like himſelf : for where the origi- 
nal is cloſe, no verſion can reach it in the 
ſame compaſs. Hannibal Caro's, in the 
Italian, is the neareſt, the moſt poetical, 
and the moſt ſonorous of any tranſlation of 
the Eneid: yet, though he takes the ad- 
vantage of blank verſe, he commonly al- 
lows two lines for one of Virgil, and does 
not always hit his ſenſe. Taſſo tells us, in 
his letters, that Sperone Speroni, a great 
Italian wit, who was his contemporary, ob- 
ſerved of Virgil and Tully, that the Latin 
orator endeavoured to imitate the copiout- 
nels of Homer, the Greek poet; and that 
tie Latin poet made it his buſineſs to reach 
the conciſeneſs of Demoſthenes, the Greek 
orator, Virgil therefore, being ſo very 
(paring of his words, and leaving ſo much 
to be imagined by the reader, can never be 
tranſlated as he ought, in ary modern 
tongue. To myke him copious is to alter 
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adian is included within the compaſs 
* or five lines, and then he begins 
1o2in in the ſame tenour; perpetually clo. 


his character; and to tranſlate him line for 
line is impoſſible, becauſe the Latin is na- 
turally a more ſuecinct language than either 
the Italian, Spaniſh, French, or even than 
the Engliſh, which, by reaſon of its mono- 
{yllables, is far the moſt compendious of 
them. Virgil is much the cloſeſt of any 
Roman poet, and the Latin hexameter 
has more fect than the Engliſh heroic. 


Dryden. 


& 97. The Nature of Wit in Writing. 

The compoſition of all poems is, or 
ought to be, of wit; and wit in poetry, or 
wit-writing (if you will give me leave to 
uſe a ſchool-diſtinction) is no other than 
the faculty of imagination in the writer, 
which, like a nimble ſpaniel, beats over 
and ranges through the field of memory, 
till it ſprings the quarry it hunted after; 
or, without a metaphor, which ſearches 
over all the memory for the ſpecies or ideas 
of thoſe things which it deſigns to repreſent. 
Wit written is that which is well defined, 
the happy reſult of thought, or product of 
imagination. But to proceed from wit, in 
the general notion of it, to the proper wit 
of an heroic or hiſtorical poem; ] judge it 
chiefly to conſiſt in the delightful imagina- 
tion of perſons, actions, paſhons, or things. 
*T1s not the jerk or ſting of an epigram, 
nor the ſeeming contradiction of a 
antitheſis (the delight of an ill-judging 
audience in a play of rhyme) nor the jin- 
gle of a more poor paranomaſia ; neither 
is it ſo much the morality of a grave ſen- 
tence, affected by Lucan, but more ſpar- 
ingly uſed by Virgil; but it is ſome lively 
and apt deſcription, dreſſed in ſuch colours 
of ſpeech that it ſets before your eyes the 
abſent object as perfectly and more de- 
lightfully than nature. 
happineſs of a poet's imagination, is pro- 
perly invention, or finding of the thought; 
the ſecond is fancy, or the variation, Tref. 
ling or moulding of that thought, as the 
judgment repreſents it, proper to the ſub- 
ject; the third is elocution, or the art of 
cloathing and adorning that thought, ſo 
found and varied, in apt, ſignificant, and 
ſounding words : the quickneſs of the ima- 
gination is ſeen in the invention, the ferti- 
lity in the fancy, and accuracy in the ex- 
preſſion. For the firſt of theſe, Ovid is 


famous amongſt the poets; for the latter, 
Virgil. Ovid images more often the move- 
ments and affections of the mind, either 
combating between two contrary paſſions, 

or 


So then the firſt 


” 
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or extremely diſcompoſed by one. His 
words therefore are the leaſt part of his 
care; for he pictures nature in diſorder, 
with which the ſtudy and choice of words 
is inconſiſtent, This is the proper wit of 
dialogue or diſcourſe, and conſequently of 
the drama, where all that is ſaid is to be 
ſuppoſed the effect of ſudden thought; 
which though it excludes not the quickneſs 
of wit in repartees, yet admits not a too 
curious election of words, too frequent al- 
luſions, or uſe of tropes, or, in fine, any 
thing that ſhews remoteneſs of thought or 
labour in the writer. On the other fide, 
Virgil ſpeaks not ſo often to us in the per- 
ſon of another, like Ovid, but in his own : 
he relates almoſt all things as from himſelf, 
and thereby gains more liberty than the 
other to expreſs his thoughts with all the 
es of elocution, to write more figura- 
tively, and to confeſs as well the labour as 
the force of his imagination. Though he 
deſcribes his Dido well and naturally, in 
the violence of her paſſions, yet he muſt 
yield in that to the Myrrha, the Biblis, the 
Althza, of Ovid; for as great an admirer 
of him as I am, I muſt acknowledge, that 
if I ſee not more of their ſouls than I ſee of 
Dido's, at leaſt I have a greater concern- 
ment for them: and that convinces me, 
that Ovid has touched thoſe tender ſtrokes 
more delicately than Virgil could. But 
when actions or perſons are to be deſcribed, 
when any ſuch image 1s to be ſet before us, 
how bold, how maſterly are the ſtrokes 
of Virgil! We ſee the objects he preſents 
us with in their native figures, in their pro- 
per motions; but ſo we ſee them, as our 
own eyes could never have beheld them fo 
beautiful in themſelves. We Zee the ſoul 
of the poet, like that univerſal one of which 
he ſpeaks, informing and moving through 
all his pictures : 
—Totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 


We behold him embelliſhing his images, 
ns he makes Venus breathing beauty upon 


her ſon Eneas. 


— lamenque juventæ 
Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarat honores : 
Quale manus adqunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
Argentum Pariuſve lapis circumdatur auro. 


See his tempeſt, his funeral ſports, his com- 
bats of Turnus and Æneas; and in his 
Georgics, which I eſteem the divineſt part 
of all his writings, the plague, the country, 
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the battle of the bulls, the labour of the 
bees, and thoſe many other excellent 
images of nature, moſt of which are nei. 
ther great in themſelves, nor have any na. 
tural ornament to bear them up; but th. 
words wherewith he deſcribes them are ſo 
excellent, that it might be well applied tg 
him, which was ſaid by Ovid, Materian 
Juperabat opus : the very ſound of his word, 
has often ſomewhat that is connatural tg 
the ſubject; and while we read him, ve 
fit, as in a play, beholding the ſcenes of 
what he repreſents. To perform this, he 
made frequent uſe of tropes, which yon 
know change the nature of a known word, 
by applying it to ſome other ſignification; 
and this is it which Horace means in his 
epiſtle to the Piſos: 


Dixeris egregiè notum ſi callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura Noyul————— 


Dryden. 


$ 98. Examples that Words may affect 


avithout raiſing Images. 


I find it very hard to perſuade ſeveral 
that their paſſions are affected by word; 
from whence they have no ideas; and vet 
harder to convince them, that in the ordi. 
nary courſe of converſation we are ſufici. 
ently underſtood without raiſing any images 
of the things concerning which we ſpeak, 
It ſeems to be an odd ſubject of diſpute 
with any man, whether he has ideas in his 
mind or not. Of this at firſt view, every 
man, in his own forum, ought to judge 
without appeal. But ſtrange as it may ap- 
pear, we are often at a loſs to know what 
ideas we have of things, or whether we have 
any ideas at all upon ſome ſubjects. It even 
requires ſome attention to be thoroughly 
ſatisfied on this head. Since I wrote thei? 
papers I found two very ſtriking inſtances 
of the poſiibility there is that a man may 
hear words without having any 1dea of the 
things which they repreſent, and yet after- 
terwards be capable of returning them to 
others, combined in a new way, and with 
great propriety, energy, and inſtruction. 
The firſt inſtance is that of Mr. Blacklock, 
a poet blind from his birth. Few men 
blefſed with the moſt perfect ſight can de. 
ſcribe viſual objects with more ſpirit and 
juſtneſs than this blind man; which can- 
not poſſibly be owing to his having 4 
clearer conception of the things he de- 
ſcribes than 1s common to other perſous, 


Mr, Spence, in an elegant preface * 
e 
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[eaſons very ingeniouſly, and I imagine 
or the molt part very rightly, upon the 
cauſe of this extraordinary phænomenon; 
tut 1 cannot altogether agree with him, 
mat ſome improprieties in language and 
thought which occur in theſe poems have 
ariſen from the blind poet's imperfect con- 
ception of viſual objects, ſince ſuch impro- 
prieties, and much greater, may be found 
in writers even of an higher claſs than 
Mr. Blacklock, and who, notwithſtanding, 
poſſeſſed the faculty of ſeeing in its full 
perfection. Here 1s a poet doubtleſs as 
much aſfected by his own deſcriptions as 
any that reads them can be; and yet he 
is affected with this ſtrong enthuſiaſm by 
things of which he neither has, nor can 
poſhbly have any idea, further than that of 
2 bare ſound ; and why may not thoſe who 
read his works be affected in the ſame 
manner that he was, with as little of any 
real ideas of the things deſcribed ? The 
ſecond inſtance is of Mr. Saunderſon, pro- 
ſeſſor of mathematics in the univerſity of 
Cambridge. 'This learned man had ac- 
quired great knowledge in natural philo- 
ſophy, in aſtronomy, and whatever ſciences 
depend upon mathematical ſkill, What 
was the moit extraordinary, and the moſt 
to my purpoſe, he gave excellent lectures 
upon light and colours; and this man 
taught others the theory of thoſe ideas 
which they had, and which he himſelf un- 
doubtedly had not. But the truth is, that 
the words red, blue, green, anſwered to 
him as well as the ideas of the colours 
themſelves; for the ideas of greater or 
lefſer degrees of refrangibility being ap- 
pied to theſe words, and the blind man 
being inſtructed in what other reſpects they 
were found to agree or to dilagree, it was 
as ealy for him to reaſon upon the words, 
as if he had been fully maſter of the ideas. 
Indeed it muſt be owned he could make no 
new diſcoveries-in the way of experiment. 
Ue did nothing but what we do every day 
in common diſcourſe. When I wrote this 
laſt ſentence, and uſed the words every day 
and common diſcourſe, I had no images in my 


mind of any ſucceſſion of time; nor of men 


in conference with each other: nor do 1 
magine that the reader will have any ſuch 
eas on reading it. Neither when 1 ſpoke 
dt red, blue, and green, as well as of re- 
Irangibility, had I theſe ſeveral colours, or 
the rays of light paſling into a different 
medium, and there diverted from their 
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he has written to the works of this poet, 


Ul 
courſe, painted before me in the way of 
images, I know very well that the mind 
poſſeſſes a faculty of raiſing ſuch images 
at pleaſure ; but then an act of the will is 
necefiary to this; and in ordinary conver- 
{ation or reading it 1s very rarely that any 
image at all is excited in the mind. If I 
ſay, „I thall go to Italy next ſummer,” I 
am well underſtood. Yet 1 believe nobody 
has by this painted in his imagination the 
exact figure of the ſpeaker paſſing by land 
or by water, or both; ſometimes on horſe- 
back, ſometimes in a carriage; with all the 
particulars of the journey. Still leſs has 
he any idea of Italy, the country to which 
I propoſed to go; or of the greenneſs of 
the fields, the ripening of the fruits, and 
the warmth of the air, with the change to 
this from a different ſeaſon, which are the 
ideas for which the word /ummer is ſubſti- 
tuted; but leaſt of all has he any image 
from the word next; for this word ſtands 
tor the idea of many ſummers, with the 
excluſion of all but one: and ſurely the 
man who ſays next ſummer, has no images 
of ſuch a ſucceſſion, and ſuch an excluſion, 
In ſhort, it is not only thoſe ideas which are 
commonly called abſtract, and of which no 
image at all can be found, but even of 
particular real beings, that we converſe 
without having any idea of them excited 
in the imagination; as will certainly ap- 


pear on @ diligent examination of our 


own minds. Burke on the Sublime. 


§ 99. The real Characteriſtics of the Whig 
and Tory Parties. 


When we compare the parties of Whi 
and Tory to thoſe of Roundhead and Ca- 
valier, the moſt obvious difference which 
appears betwixt them, conſiſts in the prin- 
ciples of paſſive obedience and indefeaſible 
right, which were but little heard of among 
the Cavaliers, but became the univerſal 
doctrine, and were eſteemed the true cha- 
racteriſtic of a Tory. Were theſe prin- 
ciples puſhed into their moſt obvious con- 
ſequences, they imply a formal renuncia- 
tion of all our liberties, and an avowal of 
abſolute monarchy; ſince nothing can be 
a greater abſurdity than a limited power 
which mutt be reſiſted, even when it ex- 
ceeds its limitations. But as the moſt ra- 
tional principles are often but a weak 
counterpoiſe to pe ſuon, 'tis no wonder that 
theſe abſurd principles, ſufficient, accord- 
jag to a celebrated author, to ſhock the 
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common ſenſe of a Hottentot or Samoiede, 
were found too weak for that effect. The 
Tories, as men, were enemies to oppreſ- 
ſion; and alſo, as Engliſhmen, they were 
enemies to deſpotic power. Their zeal 
for liberty was, perhaps, leſs fervent than 
that of their antagoniſts, but was ſufficient 
to make them forget all their general 
principles, when they ſaw themſelves 
openly threatened with a ſubverſion of the 
ancient government. From theſe ſenti- 
ments aroſe the Revolution; an event of 
mighty conſequence, and the firmeſt foun- 
dation of Britiſh liberty. The conduct of 
the Tories, during that event and after it, 
will afford us a true inſight into the nature 
of that party. 

In the firſt place, they appear to have 
had the ſentiments of a True Briton in 
them in their affection to liberty, and in 
their determined reſolution not to ſacrifice 
it to any abſtract principles whatſoever, or 
to any imaginary rights of 333 This 

art of their character might juſtly have 
en doubted of before the Revolution, 
from the obvious tendency of their avowed 
principles, and from their almoſt unbound- 
ed compliances with a court, which made 
little ſecret of its arbitrary deſigns. The 
Revolution ſhewed them to have been in 
this reſpect nothing but a genuine court 
party, ſuch as might be expected in a Bri- 
tiſh government; that is, lovers of liberty, 
but greater lovers of monarchy. It muſt, 
however, be confeſt, that they carried their 
monarchical principles farther, even in 
practice, but more ſo in theory, than was, 
in any degree, conſiſtent with a limited 
government. 

Secondly, Neither their principles nor 
affections concurred, entirely or heartily, 
with the ſettlement made at the Revolu- 
tion, or with that which has fince taken 

lace. This part of their character may 
Kam contradictory to the former, ſince any 
other ſettlement, in thoſe circumſtances of 
the nation, mult probably have been dan- 
gerous, if not fatal to hberty. But the 
heart of man is made to reconcile contra- 
ditions ; and this contradiction is not great- 
er than that betwixt paſſive obedience, and 
the reſiſtance employed at the Revolution. 
A Tory, therefore, ſince the Revolution, 
may be defined in a few words to be a lover 
of monarchy, though without abandoning 
liberty, and a partizan of the family of 
Stuart; as a Whig may be defined to be 
a lover of liberty, though without re- 
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nouncing monarchy ; and a friend to the 
ſettlement in the proteſtant line. 
| Hume . E ay. 


$ 100. Painting diſagreeable in Winyy, 


A lady's face, like the coat in the 
Tale of a Tub, if left alone, will wen 
well; but if you offer to load it with fo. 
reign ornaments, you deſtroy the origin 
ground. 

Among other matter of wonder on my 
firſt coming to town, I was much ſurpriſed 
at the youu appearance of youth amon 
the ladies. At preſent there is no Fn, 
tinction in their complexions between: 
beauty in her teens and a lady in her grand 
climacteric; yet at the ſame time I could 
not but take notice of the wonderful yz. 
riety in the face of the ſame lady. I haye 
known an olive beauty on Monday groy 
very ruddy and blooming on "Tueſday; 
turn pale on Wedneſday ; come round to 
the olive hue again on Thurſday; and in a 
word, change her complexion as often as her 

own. I was amazed to find no old aunts 
in this town, except a few unfaſhionahle 
people, whom no body knows; the reſt ſtil 
continuing in the zenith of their youth and 
health, and falling off, like timely fruit, 
without any previous decay. All this was 
a myſtery that I could not unriddle, till 
on being introduced to ſome ladies, I un- 
luckily improved the hue of my lips at the 
expence of a fair-one, who unthinkingly 
had turned her cheek ; and found that my 
kiſſes were given (as is obſerved in the 
epigram) like thoſe of Pyramus, through 
a wall, I then diſcovered, that this ſur- 
priſing youth and beauty was all counter- 
feit; and that (as Hamlet ſays) © God had 
given them one face, and they had made 
themſelves another.“ 

I have mentioned the accident of my 
carrying off half a lady's face by a ſalute, 
that your courtly dames may learn to put 
on their faces a little tighter ; but as for 
my own daughters, while ſuch faſhions pre- 
vail, they ſhall ſtill remain in Yorkſhe. 
There, I think, they are pretty ſafe ; for 
this unnatural faſhion will hardly make its 
way into the country, as this vamped com- 
plexion would not ſtand againſt the rays of 
the ſun, and would. inevitably melt away 
in a country-dance. The ladies have, in- 
deed, been always the greateſt enemies to 
their own beauty, and ſeem to have a de- 
ſign againſt their own faces. At one time 
the whole countenance was re 


with patches; and at preſent it is cruſt- 


6 over with plaiſter of Parls. In thoſe 
tattered belles who ſtill aim at conqueſt, 


this practice is in ſome ſort excuſable ; but 
i is ſurely as ridiculous in a young lady to 
ive up beauty for paint, as it would be to 
-_- a good ſet of teeth merely to fill their 
with a row of 1vory. 

Indeed ſo common is this faſhion _—_ 
the young as well as the old, that when 
im in a groupe of beauties, 4 conſider them 
+; ſo many pretty pictures; looking about 
ne with as little emotion as I do at Hud- 
ſon's: and if any thing fills me with ad- 
miration, it is the judicious arrangement 
of the tints, and delicate touches of the 
painter. Art very often ſeems almoſt to 
vie with nature: but my attention 1s too 
frequently diverted by conſidering the tex- 
ure and hue of the ſkin beneath; and the 
picture fails to charm, while my thoughts 
ue engroſſed by the wood and canvaſs. 

Connoiſſeur. 


$101. Adwantages of welt-direfted Satire 
5 pointed out. 


A ſatiriſt of true genius, who is warmed 
by a generous indignation of vice, and 
whoſe cenſures are conducted by candour 
and truth, merits the applauie of every 
friend to virtue. He may be conſidered 
as a ſort of ſupplement to the legiſlative 
authority of his country; as aſſiſting the 
unavoidable defects of all legal inſtitutions 
for regulating of manners, and ſtriking 
terror even where the divine prohibitions 
themſelves are held in contempt. The 
ſtrongeſt defence, perhaps, againſt the in- 
roads of vice, among the more cultivated 
part of our ſpecies, is well-directed ridi- 
eule: they who fear nothing elſe dread to 
be marked out to the contempt and indig- 
nation of the world. There is no ſucceed- 
ng in the ſecret purpoſes of diſhoneſty, 
without preſerving ſome ſort of credit 
among mankind ; as there cannot exiſt a 
more impotent creature than a knave con- 
nit. To expoſe, therefore, the falſe pre- 
tenſions of counterfeit virtue, is to diſarm 
tat once of all power of miſchicf, and to 
perform a public ſervice of the moſt advan- 
apeous kind, in which.any man can em- 
ploy his time and his talents. The voice, 
indeed, of an honeſt ſatiriſt is not only be- 
neftcial to the world, as giving an alarm 
gainſt the deſigns of an enemy ſo danger- 
dus to all ſocial intercourſe ; but as prov- 
ug lkewiſe the moſt efficacious preventive 
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to others, of aſſuming the ſame character 
of diſtinguiſhed infamy. Few are ſo to- 
tally vitiated, as to have abandoned all ſen- 
timents of ſhame; and when every other 
principle of integrity is ſurrendered, we 
generally find the conflict is ſtill maintained 
in this laſt poſt of retreating virtue. In 
this view, therefore, it ſhould ſeem, the 
function of a ſatiriſt may be juſtified, not- 
withſtanding it ſhould be true (what an 
excellent moraliſt has ' aſſerted) that his 
chaſtiſements rather exaſperate, than re- 
claim thoſe on whom they fall. Perhaps 
no human penalties are of any moral ad- 
vantage to the criminal himſelf: and the 
principal benefit that ſeems to be derived 
from civil puniſhments of any kind, is 
their reſtraining influence upon the conduct 
of others. ELL 

It is not every man, however, that is 
qualified to manage this formidable bow. 
The arrows of ſatire, when they are point- 
ed by virtue, as well as wit, recoil upon 
the hand that dire&s them, and wound none 
but him from whom they proceed. Ac- 
cordingly, Horace reſts the whole ſucceſs 
of writings of this ſort upon the poet's be- 
ing integer ipſe; free himſelf from thoſe 
immoral Rains which he points out in 
others. There cannot, indeed, be a more 
odious, nor at the ſame time a more con- 
temptible character, than that of a vicious 
ſatiriſt: 

Quis cœlum terris non miſceat & mare cœlo, 

Si fur diſpliceat Verri, komicida Miloni ? 

ſuv. 

The moſt favourable light in which a 
cenſor of this ſpecies could poſſibly be view- 
ed, would be that of a public executioner, 
who inflits the puniſhment on others, which 
he has already merited himſelf. But the 
truth of it is, he is not qualified even for ſo 
wretched an office; and there is nothing 
to be dreaded from the ſatiriſt of known 
diſhoneſty, but his applauſe, 


Fitzoſborne*s Letters. 


$ 102. Juvenal and Horace compared as 
Satirijts, 


I would willingly divide the palm be- 
twixt theſe poets upon the two heads of 
profit and delight, which are the two ends 
of poetry in general. It muſt be granted 
by the favourers of Juvenal, that Horace 
is the more copious and profitable in his 
inſtructions of human life: but in my par- 
ticular opinion, which I ſet not up for a 
Randard to better judgments, Juvenal is 


the 
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the more delightful author. I am profited 


by both, I am pleaſed with both; but I owe 


more to Horace for my inſtruction, and 
more to Juvenal for my pleaſure. This, 
as I ſaid, is my particular taſte of theſe two 
authors: they who will have either of them 
to excel the other in both qualities, can 
ſcarce give better reaſons for their opinion, 
than I for mine; but all unbiaſſed readers 
will conclude, that my moderation is not to 
be condemned. To ſuch impartial men I 
muſt appeal; for they who have already 
—. their judgment, may juſtly ſtand 
ſuſpected of prejudice : and though all who 
are my readers will ſet up to be my judges, 
I] enter my caveat againſt them, that they 
ought not ſo much as to be of my jury; or 
if they be admitted, tis but reaſon that they 
ſhould firſt hear what I have to urge in the 
defence of my opinion. 

That Horace is ſomewhat the better in- 
ſtructor of the two, is proved hence, that 
his inſtructions are more general, J uvenal's 
more limited: ſo that, granting that the 
counſels which they give are equally good 
for moral uſe, Horace, who gives the moſt 
various advice, and moſt applicable to all 
occaſions which can occur to us inthe courſe 
of our lives; as including 1n his diſcourſes 
not only all the rules of morality, but alſo 
of civil converſation ; is undoubtedly to be 

referred to him, who is more circum- 
Eerbed in his inſtructions, makes them to 
fewer people, and on fewer occaſions, than 
the other. I may be pardoned for uſing 
an old ſaying, ſince it is true, and to the 
purpoſe, Bonum quo communius eo melius. 

uvenal, excepting only his firſt ſatire, 1s 
in all the reſt confined to the expoſing 
ſome particular vice; that he laſhes, and 
there he ſticks. His ſentences are truly 
ſhining and inſtructive; but they are 
ſorinkſed here and there. Horace 1s teach- 
ing us in every line, and 15 perpetually mo- 
ral; he had found out the {kill of Virgil, to 
hide his ſentences ; to give you the virtue 
of them, without ſhewing them in their full 
extent: which is the oſtentation of a poet, 


and not his art. And this Petronius charges 


on the authors of his time, as a vice of 


writing, which was then growing on the 


age: Ne. ſententiæ extra corpus erationts emi- 
ucant. He would have them weaved into 
the body of the work, and not appear em- 
boſſed upon it, and ftriking directly on the 
reader's view. Folly was the proper 

uarry of Horace, and not vice: and as 
there are but few notoriouſly wicked men, 


in compariſon with a ſhoal of fools and 


fops; ſo 'tis a harder thing to make 3 
man wiſe, than to make him honeſt, for 
the will is only to be reclaimed in the one: 
but the underſtanding is to be informed in 
the other. There are blind fides and ſol. 
hes, even in the profeſſors of moral philo. 
ſophy; and there is not any one ſet of then 
that Horace has not expoſed. Which, 2 
it was not the deſign of Juvenal, who waz 
wholly employed in laſhing vices, ſome of 
them the moſt enormous that can be ima. 
gined ; ſo, perhaps, it was not ſo much hi; 
talent. Omne wafer vitium ridenti Flaccus 
amico, tangit, & admiſſus circum præcerdia 
ludit. This was the commendation that 
Perſius gave him; where by witium, he 
means thoſe little vices which we call fal. 
hes, the defects of human underſtanding, 
or at moſt the peccadillos of life, rather 
than the tragical vices, to which men are 
hurried by — unruly paſſions and exor. 
bitant deſires. But on the word omne, which 
is univerſal, he concludes with me, that the 
divine wit of Horace left nothing untouch. 
ed; that he entered into the inmoſt receſſes 
of nature; found out the imperfections 
even of the moſt wiſe and grave, as well az 
of the common people; diſcovering even 
in the great 'Trebatius, to whom he ad. 
dreſſes the firſt ſatire, his hunting after bu- 
ſineſs, and following the court; as well 23 
in the perſecutor Criſpinus, his impertinence 
and importunity. Tis true, he expoſes 
Criſpinus openly as a common nuiſance; 
but he rallies the other as a friend more 
finely. The exhortations of Perſius are 
confined to noblemen ; and the ſtoick pht- 
loſophy is that alone which he recommends 
to them: Juvenal exhorts to particular vir. 
tues, as they are oppoſed to thoſe vices 
againſt which he declaims; but Horace 
laughs to ſhame all follies, and infinuates 
virtue rather by familiar examples than by 
the ſeverity of precepts. | 
This laſt conſideration ſeems to incline 
the balance on the fide of Horace, and to 
give him the preference to Juvenal, not only 
in profit, but in pleaſure, But, after all, 
mutt confeſs that the delight which Horace 
gives me is but languiſhing. Be pleaſed 
itil! to underſtand, that I ſpeak of my own 
taſte only : he may raviſh other men; but 
I am too ſtupid and inſenſible to be tickled. 
Where he barely grins himſelf, and, as Sc 
liger fays, only ſhews his white tecth, he 
cannot provoke me to any laughter. Hs 
urbanity, that is, his good-manners, are ib 
be commended, but his wit is faint; à 
his ſalt, if I may dare to ſay fo, a 
uy 


* 


ſuvenal is of a more vigorous and maſculine 
he gives me as much pleaſure as I can 


1 . he fully ſatisfies my expectation: he 
(ts his ſubject home: his ſpleen is raiſed, 
1. ad he raiſes mine: I have the pleaſure of 
0. hcernment in all he ſays : he drives his 
m vader along with him: and when he is at 
be end of his way, I willingly ſtop with 
n. If he went another ſtage, it would be 


of WM too far, it would make a journey of a pro- 
a. pres, and turn the delight into fatigue. 
hs WY When he gives over, 'tis a ſign the ſubject 
n exhauſted, and the wit of man can carry 
lia WE; no farther. If a fault can be juſtly found 
at n him, 'tis that he is ſometimes too luxuri- 
he ant, too redundant; ſays more than he needs, 
ol. ke my friend the Plain Dealer, but never 
Ng, more than pleaſes. Add to this, that his 
her WW thoughts are as juſt as thoſe of Horace, and 
are nuch more elevated. His expreſſions are 
or. bnorous and more noble, his verſe more 
ich WW numerous, and his words are ſuitable to his 
the BW thoughts, ſublime and lofty. All theſe con- 
ch- Wl tribute to the pleaſure of the reader; and 
ſes WW the greater the ſoul of him who reads, his 
ons {Wl tranſports are the greater. Horace is al- 
| 23 vas on the amble, Juvenal on the gallop ; 
ven but his way is perpetually on carpet- ground. 
ad. WJ He goes with more impetuolity than Ho- 
bu- Wrice, but as ſecurely ; and the ſwiftneſs adds 
| as WW nore lively agitation to the ſpirits. 


nce Dryden. 
oſes ; RG, 
ice; (103 Delicate Satire not eaſily bit off. 
10re How eaſy is it to call rogue and villains 


are {Wind that wittily ! but how hard to make a 
phi. nan appear a fool, a blockhead, or a knave, 
nds WM vithout uſing any of thoſe opprobrious 
vir. terms! To ſpare the groſſneis of the 
1ces names, and to do the thing yet more ſe- 
race WW verely, is to draw a full face, and to make 
ates Wi tie noſe and cheeks ſtand out, and yet not 
1 by W's employ any depth of ſhadowing. This 
f k the myſtery of that noble trade, Which yet 
line no maſter can teach to his apprentice: he 
d to ay give the rules, but the ſcholar is never 
only the nearer in his practice. Neither is it 
„, rue, that this fineneſs of raillery is offen- 
race e. A witty man is tickled while he is 
aſel hurt in this manner; and a fool feels it not, 
own The occaſion of an offence may poſſibly be 
but WM eiven, but he cannot take it, if it be granted, 
cled. tat in effect this way does more miſchief; 
lat a man is ſecretly wounded; and though 
, be le be not {enfible himſelf, vet the malicious 
Bs A vorld will find it out for him: yet there is 
re h ſl! a vaſt difference berwictt the ſtovenly 
and Ucitering of a man, and the fineneſs of a 
ke that ſeparates the head from the 
Wy, and leaves it ſtanding in its place. 
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A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch's 
wife ſaid of her ſervant, of a plain piece 
of work, a bare hanging: but to make a 
malefactor die ſweetly, was only belonging 
to her huſband. I wiſh I could apply 
it to myſelf, if the reader would be kind 
enough to think it belongs to me. 'The 
character of Zimri in my Abſalom, is, in 
my opinion, worth the whole poem: tis not 
bloody, but *tis ridiculous enough : and he 
for whom it was intended, was too witty to 
reſent it as an injury. If I had railed, I 
might have ſuffered for it juſtly ; but I ma- 
naged mine own works more happily, per- 
haps more dexterouſly. I avoided the men- 
tion of great crimes, and applied myſelf to 
the repreſenting of blind fides, and little 
extravagancies, to which, the wittier a man 
15, he is generally the more obaoxious. It 
faceoated as 1 withed ; the jeſt went round, 
and he was out in his turn who began the 
frolic, Ibid. 


$ 104. The Works of Art defediwe in en- 


tertaining the Imagination. 


If we conſider the works of nature and 
art, as they are qualified to entertain the 
imagination, we ſhall find the laſt very de- 
fective, in compariſon of the former; for 
though they may ſ{ometimes appear as 
beautiful or ſtrange, they can have nothing 


in them of that vaſtneſs and immenſity, 


which afford ſo great an entertainment to 
the mind of the beholder. The one may 
be as polite and delicate as the other, but 
can never fhew herielf ſo auguſt and magni- 
ficent in the deügn. There is ſomething 
more bold and mailerly in tne rough careleſs 
ſtrokes of nature, than in the nice touches 
and embelliſhmeats of art. The beauties 
of the moſt ſtately garden or palace he in a 
narrow compaſs, tie imagination immedi- 
ately runs them over, and requires ſome- 
thing elſe to gratify her ; but, in the wide 
ſields of nature, the fight wanders up and 
down without confinement, and is fed with 
an infinite variety of images, without any 
certain flint or number. For this reaſon 
we always find the poet in love with a 
country-life, where nature appears in the 
greateſt perfection, and furniſhes out all 
thoſe ſcenes that are moſt apt to delight 
the imagination. 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus et fugit 
urbe z. Mos. 


Hic ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita. 

Dives opum variarum; hie latis otia fundis, 

Speluncæ, vivique lacus, hie frigida Tempe, 

Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni. 
Vires 
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But though there are ſeveral of theſe 
wild ſcenes, that are more delightful than 
any artificial ſhows; yet we find the works 
of nature {till more pleaſant, the more they 
reſemble thoſe of art: for in this caſe our 
pleaſure riſes from a double principle; from 
the agreeableneſs of the objects to the eye, 
and from their ſimilitude to other objects: 


| we are pleaſed as well with comparing their 


beauties, as with ſurveying them, and can 
repreſent them to our minds either as co- 
pies or originals. Hence it is that we take 
delight in a proſpect which is well laid out, 
and diverſiſied with fields and meadows, 
woods and rivers; in thoſe accidental land- 
ſkips of trees, clouds, and cities, that are 
ſometimes found in the veins of marble; in 
the curious fret-work of rocks and grottos ; 
and, in a word, in any thing that hath ſuch 
a variety or regularity as may ſeem the ef- 
fects of deſign, in what we call the works 
of chance. 


Advantage from their Similarity ta thoſe of 


ature. 


If the products of nature riſe in value, 
according as they more or leſs reſemble 
thoſe of art, we may be ſure that artificial 
works receive a greater advantage from 
their reſemblance to ſuch as are natural ; 
becauſe here the ſimilitude is not only plea- 
ſant, but the pattern more perfect. The 
prettieſt landſkip I ever ſaw, was one drawn 
on the walls of a dark room, which ſtood 
oppoſite on one ſide to a navigable river, 
and on the other to' a park. 'The experi- 
ment is very common in optics. Here you 
might diſcover the waves and fluctuations 
of the water in ſtrong and proper colours, 
with the picture of a ſhip entering at one 
end, and failing by degrees through the 
whole piece. On another there appeared 
the green ſhadow of trees, waving to and 
fro with the wind, the herds of deer among 
them in miniature, leaping about upon the 
wall. I muſt confeſs, the novelty of ſuch 
a ſight may be one occaſion of its pleaſant- 
neſs to the imagination, but certainly the 
chief reaſon is its near reſemblance to na- 
ture, as it does not only, like other pictures, 
give the colour and figure, but the motion 
of the things it repreſents. 

We have before obſerved, that there is 
generally in nature ſomething more grand 
and auguſt, than what we meet with in the 
curioſities of art. When, therefore, we ſee 
this imitated in any meaſure, it gives us a 
nobler and more exalted kind of pleaſure 
than what we receive from the nicer and 


more accurate productions of art. On thi, 
account our Engliſh gardens are not ſo en. 
tertaining to the fancy as thoſe in France 
and Italy, where we ſee a large extent of 
ground covered over with an agreeahl, 
mixture of garden and foreſt, which repre. 
ſentevery where an artificial rudeneſs, much 
more charming than that neatneſs and ele. 
gance which we meet with in thoſe of gy 
own country. It might, indeed, be of il 
conſequence to the public, as well as un. 


to 
profitable to private perſons, to alienate {6 2 
much ground from paſturage and the ploy, f. 
in many parts of a country that is ſo wel th 
peopled, and cultivated to a far greater ad. (et 
vantage. But why may not a whole eſtate 
be thrown into a kind of garden by frequent Wil 
plantations, that may turn as much to the 
profit, as the pleaſure of the owner? 4 
marſh overgrown with willows, or a mon- an 
tain ſhaded with oaks, are not only more MW re 
beautiful but more beneficial, than when a | 
they lie bare and unadorned. Fields d ſe] 
corn make a pleaſant proſpect, and if the WI mi 
walks were a little taken care of that lie be. m: 
tween them, if the natural embroidery of WM bl 
the meadows were helped and improved h po 
ſome ſmall additions of art, and the ſeveral cn 
rows of hedges ſet off by trees and flowers WW 33 
that the ſoil was capable of receiving, a ma 
might make a pretty landſkip of his owl pa 
poſſeſſions. Spectato * 
a 
§ 105. On the Progreſs of the Arts, bl 
The natural progreſs of the works of W. 
men is from rudeneſs to convenience, fron 10 
convenience to elegance, and from elegance | 
to nicety. th 
The firſt labour is enforced by neceſſij. de 
The ſavage finds himſelf incommoded bull Yo 
heat and cold, by rain and wind; he ſhelter 82 
himſelf in the hollow of a rock, and learns N 
to dig a cave where there was none beforell 72 
He finds the ſun and the wind excluded HH ef 
the thicket, and when the accidents of thei ef 
chace, or the convenience of paſturage ©! 
leads him into more open places, he fm © 
a thicket for himſelf, by planting ſtakes , 
proper diſtances, and laying branches tro pe 
one to another, 5 k 
The next gradation of ſkill and induſt th 
produces a houſe, cloſed with doors, and : 
divided by partitions; and apartments 0 ©" 
multiplied and diſpoſed according to the , 
rious degrees of power or invention; 
rovement ſucceeds improvement, as he ia wy 
is freed from a greater evil grows inge h 
tient of a leſs, till eaſe in time is adva* tþ 


to pleaſure, 


* 


The mind, ſet free from the importuni- 
nes of natural want, gains leiſure to go in 
earch of ſuperfluous gratifications, and adds 


of to the uſes of habitation the aye , a of pro- 
le ſpect. Then begins the reign of ſymmetry; 
e. orders of architecture are invented, and one 
ch art of the edifice is conformed to another, 
e. without any other reaſon than that the eye 
ur may not be offended. 

il The paſſage is very ſhort from elegance 
n. to luxury. lonic and Corinthian columns 
ſo are ſoon ſucceeded by gilt cornices, inlaid 
W, foors, and petty ornaments, which ſhew ra- 
ther the wealth than the taſte of the poſ- 


ſeſſor. Idler. 


106. The Study of Aſtronomy peculiarly 
delightful. 


In fair weather, when my heart is 3 
and I feel that exaltation of ſpirits whic 
reſults from light and warmth, joined with 
hen a beautiful proſpect of nature, I regard my- 
; of WW felf as one placed by the hand of God in the 
the WH midſt of an ample theatre, in which the ſun, 
he. WE moon, and ſtars, the fruits alſo and vegeta- 
y of bles of the earth, perpetually nga their 
1 br WM poſitions or their aſpects, exbibit an elegant 
era WM entertainment to the underſtanding as well 
wers as to the eye. 
man Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the 
own painted bow and the glaring comet, are de- 
ai WW corations of this mighty theatre; and the 
ſable hemiſphere ſtudded with ſpangles, the 
. blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings and 
-» of the rich colours in the horizon, I look on as 
fron WM ſo many ſucceſſive ſcenes. 
dance When I conſider things in this light, me- 
thinks it is a ſort of impiety to have no at- 
eit. tention to the courſe of nature, and the re- 
d by volutions of the heavenly bodies. To be re- 
ellen dardleſs of thoſe phænomena that are placed 
eam within our view, on purpoſe to entertain our 
efcre. 8 faculties, and diſplay the wiſdom and power 
ed of our Creator, is an affront to Providence 
F te of the ſame kind (I hope it was not impi- 
ous to make ſuch a ſimile) as it would be 
to a good poet to fit out his play without 
minding the plot or beauties of it. And 
yet how few are there who attend to the 
drama of nature, its artificial ſtructure, and 
tnoſe admirable ſcenes whereby the paſſions 
ofa philoſopher are gratefully agitated, and 
his ſoul affected with the ſweet emotions of 
Joy and ſurprize! 

How many fox-hunters and rural ſquires 
are to be found all over Great Britain, 
Vo are ignorant that they have lived all 

s time in a planet; that the ſun is ſeveral 
louſand times bigger than the earth; and 
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that there are ſeveral other worlds within 
our view, greater and more glorious than 
ourown } © Ay, but,” ſays ſome illiterate 
tellow, “I enjoy the world, and leave it to 
others to contemplate it.“ Yes, you eat, 
and drink, and run about upon it; that is, 
you enjoy as a brute; but to enjoy as a ra- 
tional being is to know it, to be ſenſible of 
its greatneſs and beauty, to be deliglited 
with its harmony, and by theſe reflections 
to obtain juſt ſentiments of the almighty 
mind that framed it. 

The man who, unembarraſſed with vulgar 
cares, leiſurely attends to the flux of things 
in heaven and things on earth, and obſerves 
the laws by which they are governed, hath 
ſecured to himſelf an caſy and convenient 
ſeat, where he beholds with pleaſure all that 
paſſes on the ſtage of nature, while thoſe 
about him are, ſome faſt aſleep, and others 
ſtruggling for the higheſt places, or turnin 
their. eyes trom the entertainment Te, 
by Providence, to play at puſh-pin with one 
another, 

Within this ample circumference of the 
world, the glorious lights that are hung on 
high, the meteors in the middle region, the 
various hvery of the earth, and the profu- 
ſion of good things that diſtinguiſh the ſea- 
ſons, yields a proſpect which annihilates all 
human grandeur, T atler. 


$ 107. The planetary and terreſtrial Worlds 
comparatively conſidered. 


To us, who dwell on its ſurface, the earth 
is by far the moſt extenſive orb that our eyes 
can any where behold : it is alſo clothed 
with verdure, diſtinguiſhed by trees, and, 
adorned with variety of beautiful decora- 
tions; whereas to a ſpeCtator placed on one 
of the planets, it wears an uniform aſpect, 
looks all luminous, and no larger than a 
ſpot. To beings who ſtill dwell at greater 
diſtances it entirely diſappears. That which 
we call alternately the morning and the 
evening ſtar; as in one part of the orbit ſhe 
rides foremoſt in the proceſſion of night, in 
the other uſhers in and anticipates the dawn 
is a planetary world, which with the four 
others, that ſo wonderfully vary their myſtic 
dance, are in themſelves dark bodies, and 
ſhine only by reflection; have fields, and 
ſeas, and ſkies of their own, are furniſhed 
with all accommodations for animal ſubſiſt- 
ence, and are ſuppoſed to be the abodes of 
intellectual life; all which, together with 
our earthly habitation, are dependent on 
that grand diſpenſer of divine muniſicence, 
the ſun ; receive their light from the diſtri- 
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bution of his rays, and derive their comfort in the map of the univerſe ? It is obſeryeg The 
from his benign agency. by a very judicious writer, that if the fun 

The ſun which ſeems to pexform its himſelf, which enlightens this part of the 

daily ſtages through the ſky, is in this re- creation, was extinguiſhed, and all the hyp 17 

ſpect fixed and immoveable ; tis the great of planetary worlds, which move about hin, * 


axle of heaven, about which the globe we were anuihilated, they would not be miſſed ” 
habit, and other more ſpacious ods, wheel by an eye that can take in the whole compa, 


their ſtated courſes. The ſun, though ſeem- of nature, any more than a grain of fand oy 
mgly ſmaller than the dial it illuminates, is upon the ſea-ſhore. The bulk of which nor 
abundantly larger than this whole earth, on they conſiſt, and the ſpace which they gc. | 


which ſo many lofty mountains riſe, and ſuch cupy, is ſo exceedingly little in compariſon * 
vaſt oceans roll. A line extending from fide of the whole, that their loſs would leave thin 
to fide through the centre of that reſplen- ſcarce a blank in the immenſity of God's 

dent orb, would meaſure more than eight works. If then, not our globe only, but this 
hundred thouſand miles: a girdle formed whole ſyſtem, be ſo very diminutive, what WW $51 
to go round its circumference, would require 13 a kingdom or a county? What are a few 
a length of millions. Were its ſolid contents lordſhips, or the ſo much admired patrimo- 
to be eſtimated, the account would over- nies of thoſe who are ſtiled wealthy ? When 
whelm our underſtanding, and be almoſt I meaſure them with my own little pittance, ¶ Not 
beyond the power of language to expreſs. they ſwell into proud and bloated dimen. ney 
Are we ſtartled at theſe reports of philoſo- ftons : but when J take the univerſe for my 


b 

phy? Are we ready to cry out in a trani- ftandard, how ſcanty is their ſize, how con- 40 

mk of 9 m0 « How mighty is the temptible their figure ! they ſhrink into and 

eing who kindled ſuch a prodigious fire, pompous nothings. Spectater. ler 

and keeps alive from age to age ſuch an cri 
enormous maſs of flame !”” let us attend our $ 108. The Character of Toby Bumjer, 


philoſophic guides, and we ſhall be brought It is one of the greateſt advantages of Ml To 
acquainted with ſpeculations more enlarged education, that it encourages an ingenuous 
and more inflaming. ſpirit, and cultivates a liberal diſpoſnion, hay 
This ſun; with al its attendant planets, is We do not wonder that a lad who has never Ml wa: 
but a very little part of the grand machine been ſent to ſchool, and whoſe faculties have Wi To 
of the univerſe ; every ſtar, though in ap- been ſuffered to ruſt at the hall-houſe, ſhould Wl frie 
pearance no bigger than the diamond that form too cloſe an intimacy with his bet ine 
glitters upon a lady's ring, is really a vaſt friends, the groom and the game-keeper; Ml fur 
2 like the ſun in ſize and in glory; no but it would amaze us to he a boy well 
eſs ſpacious, no leſs luminous, than the ra- educated cheriſh this ill-placed pride, of tict 
diant ſource of the day: fo that every ſtar being, as it is called, the head of the com- he 
is not barely a world, but the centre of a pany. A perſon of this humble ambition Wi the 


| magnificent ſyſtem; has a retinue of worlds, will be very well content to pay the reck- WM wh 
j. irradiated by its beams, and revclving round oning, for the honour of being diſtinguiſted WM len 
I its attractive influence, all which are loſt to by the title of © the gentleman,” while he is S5 
4 our ſight in unmeaſurable wilds of ether. unwilling to aſſociate with menot faſhion, leſt of 
= That the ſtars appear like ſo many dimi- they ſhould be his ſuperiors in rank or for- He 
"| nutive and ſcarce diſtinguiſhable points, is tune; or with men of parts, leſt they ſhould thi 
by owing to their immenſe and inconceivable excel him in abilities. Sometimes indeed Ga 
" diſtance. Immenſe and inconceivable indeed ix happens that a perſon of genius and learn- hu 
ne It is, ſince a ball, ſhot from the loaded can- ing will ſtoop to receive the incenſe of mean {cr 
{| non, and flying with unabated rapidity, and illiterate flatterers in a porter-houle lar 
1101 muſt travel at this impetuous rate almoſt and cyder-cellar; and I remember to have 15 
k | L ſeven hundred thouſaud years, before it heard of a poet, who was once caught in 2 qu 
4 could reach the nearett of theſe twinkling brothel, in the very fact of reading his verſes ta 
4 luminaries, TS to the good old mother, and a curcle of ner 
1 While, beholding this vaſt expanſe, I daughters. | hu 
i | learn my own extreme meanneſs, I would 'T here are ſome few, who have been led kr 
bl allo diſcover the abje& littleneſs of all ter- into low com pany, merely from an affecla- lic 
#4 jt reſtrial things. What is the earth, with all tion of humour, and, from a deſire of ſeemg Ve 
Bi | her oftentattvus ſcenes, compared with this the droller ſcenes of life, have deſcended x In 
1 i aſtomſhing grand furniture of the ſkies? aſſociate with the meaneſt of the mob, an be 
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N ARRATIVES, 


The moſt ſtriking inſtance I know of this 
oy paſſion for drollery, is Toby Bumper, 
young fellow of family and fortune, and 
dot without talents, who has taken more than 
ordinary pains to degrade himſelf ; and is 
now become almoſt as low a character, as 
my of thoſe whom he has choſen for his 
companions. Toby will drink purl in a 
morning, ſmoke his pipe in a night-cellar, 
live for a dinner, or eat black-puddings at 
Bartholomew-fair, for the humour of the 
thing. He has alſo ſtudicd, and practiſes, 
all the plebeian arts and exerciſes, under 
the beſt maſters ; and has diſgraced himſelf 
with every unpolite accompliſiiment. He 
has had many a ſet-to with Buckhorſe ; and 
has now and then the honour of —_— 
a fall from the \ ag Broughton lümſelf. 
Nobody is better known among the hack- 
ney-coachmen, as a brother whip : at the 
noble game of priſon-bars, he 1s a match 
even for the natives of [Eſſex and Cheſliire; 
and he is frequently engaged at the Artil- 
lery-ground with Faulkner and Dingate at 
cricket ; and is himſelf eſteemed as good a 
bat as either of the Bennets. Another of 
Toby's favourite amuſements is, to attend 
the executions at T'yburn; and it once 
happened, that one of his familiar intimates 
was unfortunately brought thither ; when 
Toby carried his regard to his deceaſed 
friend ſo far, as to get himſelf knocked down 
in endeavouring to reſcue the body from the 
ſurgeons. 

As Toby affects to mimic, in every par- 
ticular, the art and manners of the vulgar, 
he never fails to enrich his converiation with 
their emphatic oaths and expreſſive dialect, 
which recommends him as a man of excel- 
lent humour and hic}: fun, among the Choice 
Spirits at Comus's court, or at the mect ng 
of the Sons F found Senje and Satisfaction, 
fe is alſo particularly famous for finging 
tioſe cant ſongs, drawn up in the barbarous 
dialect of ſharpers and pickpockets ; the 
humour of which he often heightens, by 
ſcrew ing up his mouth, and rolling about a 
large quid of tobacco between his jaws. 
Theſe and other like accompliſhments fre- 
quently promote him to the chair in theſe 
lacetious ſocieties. | 

Toby has indulged the ſame notions of 
humour even in his amours; and is well- 
known to every ſtreet- walker from Cheap- 
lice to Charing-croſs. This has given fe- 
veral ſhocks to his conſtitution, and often 
nvolved him in unlucky ſcrapes. He has 
been frequently bruiſed, beaten, and kicked, 


by the bullies of Wapping and Fleet-diich ; 
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66x 
and was once ſoundly drubbed by a ſoldier 


for engaging with his trull. 


eyes, and a broken pate, which he got in a 
midnight ſkirmiſh, about a miſtreſs, in a 
night-cellar. Connoiſſeur. 


$109. Cauſes of national Characters. 


The vulgar are very apt to carry all 
national characters to extremes; and hav- 
ing once eſtabliſhed it as a principle, that 
any people are knaviſh, or cowardly, or 
ignorant, they will admit of no exception, 
but comprehend every individual under 
the ſame charatier, Men of ſenſe con- 
demn theſe undiſtinguiſhing judgments ; 
though at the ſame time they allow, that 
each nation has a pecuhar ſet of manners, 
and that ſome particular qualities are more 
frequently to be met with among one peo- 
ple than among their neighbours. The 
common people in Switzerland have ſurely 
more probity than thoſe of the ſame rank in 
Ireland; and every prudent man will, from 
that circumſtance alone, made a difference 


in the truſt which he repoſes in each. We 


have reaſon to expect greater wit and 
gaiety in a Frenchman than in a Spaniard, 
though Cervantes was born in Spain. An 
Engliſnman will naturally be thought to 
have more wit than a Dane, though Ty- 
cho Brahe was a native of Denmark. 
Diſterent reaſons are aſſigned for theſe 
national characters, while ſome account for 
them from moral, and others from phyſi- 
cal cauſes. By moral cauſes I mean all 
circumſtances which are fitted to work on 
the mind, as motives or reaſons, and which 
render a peculiar ſet of manners habitual 
to us. Of this kind are the nature of the 
government, the revolutions of public af- 
{airs, the plenty or penury in which the 
people live, tne fituation of the nation 
with regard to its neighbours, and ſuch 
like citcumſtances. By phyſical cauſes, I 
mean thoſe qualities of the air and climate, 
which are ſuppoſed to work inſenſibly on 
the temper, by altering the tone and habit 
of the body, and giving a particular com- 
plexion; which, though reflection and rea- 
ſon may ſometimes overcome, yet will it 
prevail among the generality of manbind, 

and have an influence on their manners. 
That the character of a nation will very 
much depend on moral cauſes, muſt be 
evident to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver ; 
ſince a nation is nothing but a collection of 
individuals, and the manners of individuals 
are frequently determined by tuck caules. 
u 3 AS 


The laſt time 
I ſaw him he was laid up with two black 7 
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As poverty and hard labour debaſe the 
minds of the common people, and render 
them unfit for any ſcience and ingenious 
profeſſion, ſo where any government be- 
comes very oppreſſive to all its ſubjects, it 
muſt have a proportional effect on their 
temper and genius, and mult banih all the 
liberal arts from amongſt them. 

The ſame 2 of moral cauſes 
fixes the characters of different profeſſions, 
and alters even the diſpoſition which the 
particular members receive from the hand 
of nature. A ſoldier and a prieſt are dif- 
ferent characters in all nations and all 
ages, and this difference is founded on 
circumſtances, whoſe operation 1s external 
and unalterable. 

The uncertainty of their life makes 
ſoldiers laviſh and generous, as well as 
brave; their idleneſs, as well as the large 
ſocieties which they form in camps or 

arriſons, inciines them to pleaſure and 
gallantry; by their frequent change of 
company they acquire good breeding and 
an openneſs of behaviour; being employed 
only againſt a public and open enemy, 
they become candid, honeſt, and undeſign- 
ing : and as they uſe more the labour of 
the body than the mind, they are com- 
monly thoughtleſs and ignorant. 

Tis a trite but not altogether a falſe 
maxim, that prieſts of all religions are the 
ſame; and though the character of the 
profeſſion will not in every inſtance pre- 
vail over the perſonal character, yet is it 
ſure always to predominate with the 
greater number. For as chymiſts obſerve, 
that ſpuits when raiſed to a certain height 
are all the ſame, from whatever materials 
they be extracted; ſo theſe men being ele- 
vated above humanity, acquire an uniform 
character, which is entirely their own, and 
which is in my opinion, generally ſpeak- 

ing, not the moſt amiable that is to be met 
with in human ſociety : it is in moſt points 
oppoſite to that of a ſoldier, as is the way 
of life from which it is derived. 
Hume s Eſſays. 


§ 110. Chaſtry an additional Ornament 
to Beauty. 


There is no Charm in the female ſex, that 
can ſupply the place of virtue. Without 
innocence, beauty 1s unlovely, and quality 
conteinptible; good - breeding degenerates 
into wantonnefs, and wit into impudenge. 
It is obſerved, that all the virtues are re- 
preſented by both painters and ſtatuaries 
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and ſaid, with a ſmile, „If I ſhould vil 


under female ſhapes ; but if any one 9 
them has a more particular title to ty 
ſex, it is Modeſty, I ſhall leave it to the 
divines to guard them againſt the oy 

ſite vice, at they may be overpowered ly 
temptations ; it is ſufficient for me to . 
warned them againſt it, as they may h. 


led aſtray by inſtinct. Spectator. jo 
$ 111. Chaſtity a valuable Virtue in | — 
an. ratio 


But as I am now talking to the wont 
yet untainted, I will venture to recommend 
chaſtity as the nobleſt male qualification. 

It is, methinks, very unreaſonable, thx 
the difficulty of attaining all other po dſp 
habits, is what makes them honourahle. ſhut 
but in this caſe, the very attempt is be. ll 


come very ridiculous : but in ſpite of al ſenf 


the raillery of the world, truth is ſtill truth, del 


and will have beauties inſeparable from h ©* 
I ſhould, upon this occaſion, bring exam. a 
ples of heroic chaſtity, were I not afnu ** 
of having my paper thrown awa by the ſom 
modiſh part of the town, who g0 no far. zol 
ther, at beſt, than the mere abſence of ill ſex 
and are contented to be rather irreproach. ic 
able than praiſe-worthy. In this particu. * 
lar, a gentleman in the court of Cyry; 

reported to his majeſty the charms and 
beauty of Panthea ; and ended his pane. 
gynic by telling him, that ſince he wa 
at leiſure, he would carry him to viſit her, 
But that prince, who is a very great man 
to this day, anſwered the pimp, — ke 
was a man of quality, without roughneſ, 


her upon your introduction, now I hare 
leiſure, I don't know but I might go again 
upon her own invitation, when J ought to 
be better employed.” But when I cat 
about all the inſtances which I have met 
with in all my reading, I find not one 6 
generous, ſo honeſt, and ſo noble, as thut 
of Joſeph in holy writ. When his maſtes 
had truſted him ſo unreſervedly (to ſpeak 
it in the emphatical manner of the (criy- 
ture) © He knew not aught he had, ſave 
the bread which he did eat,“ he was © 
unhappy as to appear irreſiſtibly heautifu 
to his miſtreſs; but when this ſhamele! 
woman proceeds to ſolicit him, how gal- 
lant js his anfwer! „ Behold my mate 
wotteth not what is with me in the houls 
and hath commit d all that he hath to n 
hand; there is none greater in the hoe 
than I, neither hath he kept back a! 
thing from me but thee, becauſe thou 10 
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ks wife.” The ſame argument, which a 
ſe mind would have made to itſelf for 
committing the evil, was to this brave 
man the greateſt motive for forbearing it, 
that he could do it with impunity; the 
malice and falſhood of the diſappointed 
woman naturally aroſe on that occaſion, 
and there is but a ſhort ſtep from the 
,aftice of virtue to the hatred of it. It 
would therefore be worth ſerious conſide- 
ration in both ſexes, and the matter 1s of 
importance enough to them, to aſk them- 
felves whether tney would change light- 
neſs of heart, indolence of mind, chearful 
meals, untroubled flumbers, and gentle 


oe diſpoſitions, for a conſtant pruriency which 
hy ſhuts out all things that are great or in- 


be. WY different, clouds the imagination with in- 
| ſenfibility and prejudice to all manner of 


1 delight, but that which is common to all 
mz ceatures that extend their ſpecies, 

We BY looſe behaviour, and an inattention 
a to every thing that is ſerious, flowing from 
ce ome degree of this petulancy, is obſery- 
fu. able in the generality of the youth of both 
rin WY fexes in this age. It is the one common 
ach. face of moſt public meetings, and breaks 
* in upon the ſobriety, 1 will not ſay ſeve- 
1 that we ought to exerciſe in churches. 
a The pert boys and flippant girls are but 
me. faint followers of thoſe in the ſame inclina- 


tions at more advanced years. I know 
der not who can oblige them to mend their 
manners; all that I pretend to, is to enter 
my proteſt, that they are neither fine gen- 
tlemen nor fine ladies for this behaviour, 
As for the portraitures which I would pro- 
poſe, as the images of agreeable men and 
women, if they are not imitated or re- 
garded, I can only anſwer, as I remember 
Mr. Dryden did on the like occaſion, when 
a young fellow, juſt come from the play 
of Cleomenes, told him, in raillery againſt 
the continency of his principal character, 
If I had been alone with a lady, I ſhould 
not have paſſed my time like your Spartan: 
„That may be,“ anſwered the bard with 
a very grave face; © but give me leave to 
tell you, Sir, you are no hero.“ 
Guardian. 


$ 112, The Characters of Gameſters. 


The whole tribe of gameſters may be 
ranked under two diviſions: Every man 
who makes carding, dicing, and betting 
his daily practice, is either a dupe or a 
ſharper ; two characters equally the ob- 
jects of envy and admiration, The dupe 
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is generally a perſon of great fortune and 
weak intelle&s, 


«© Who will as tenderly be led by th' noſe, 
« As aſſes are.” SHAKESPEAKE. 


He plays, not that he has any delight in 
cards and dice, but becauſe it is the 
faſhion ; and if whiſt or hazard are pro- 
poſed, he will no more refuſe to make one 
at the table, than among a ſet of hard 
drinkers he would object drinking his glaſs 
in turn, becauſe he 1s not dry. 

There are ſome few inſtances of men of 
ſenſe, as well as family and fortune, who 
have been dupes and bubbles. Such an un- 
accountable itch of play has ſeized them, 
that they have ſacrificed every thing to it, 
and have ſeemed wedded to ſeven's the 
main, and the odd trick, There is not a 
more melancholy object than a gentleman 
of ſenſe thus infatuated, He makes him- 
ſelf and family a prey to a gang of villains 
more infamous than highwaymen ; and 
perhaps, when his ruin 1s completed, he is 
glad to join with the very ſcoundrels that 
deſtroyed him, and live upon the ſpoil of 
others, whom he can draw into the ſame 
follies that proved ſo fatal to himſelf. 

Here we may take a ſurvey of the cha- 
racter of a ſharper; and that he may have 
no room to complain of foul play, let us 
begin with his excellencies. You will per- 
haps be ſtartled, Mr. Town, when I men- 
tion the excellencies of a ſharper; but a 
gameſter, who makes a decent figure in 
the world, muſt be endued with many ami- 
able qualities, which would undoubtedly 
appear with great luſtre, were they not 
echpſed by the odious character affixed to 
his trade, In order to carry on the com- 
mon buſineſs of his profeſſion, he muſt be 
a man of quick and hvely parts, attended 
with a ſtoical calmneſs of temper, and a 
conſtant preſence of mind, He muſt ſmile 
at the loſs of thouſands ; and is not to be 
diſcompoſed, though ruin ſtares him in the 
face. As he is to live among the great, 
he muſt not want politeneſs and affability; 
he muſt be ſubmiſſive, but not ſervile; he 
muſt be maſter of an ingenuous liberal air, 
and have a ſeeming openneſs of behavi- 
our. 

Theſe muſt be the chief accompliſh. 
ments of our hero: but leſt I ſhould be 
accuſed of giving too favourable a like- 
neſs of him, now we have ſeen his outſide, 
let us take a view of his heart. There 
we ſhall find avarice the main ſpring that 
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moves the whole machine. Every game- 
ſter is eaten up with avarice; and when 
this paſſion is in full force, it is more 
ſtrongly predominant than any other. It 
conquers even luſt; and conquers it more 
effectually than age. At ſixty we look at 
a fine woman with pleaſure; but when 
cards and dice have engroſſed our atten» 
tion, women and all their charms are 
ſlighted at fiive-and-twenty. A _— 
gameſter renounces Venus and Cupid for 
Plutus and Ames-ace, and owns no miſ- 
treſs of his heart except the queen of 
trumps. His inſatiable avarice can only 
be gratified by hypocriſy ; ſo that all thoſe 
ſpecious virtues already mentioned, and 
which, if real, might be turned to the be- 
nefit of mankind, muſt be directed in a 

ameſter towards the deſtruction of his 
S His quick and lively 

arts ſerve only to inſtruct and aſſiſt him 
in the moſt dexterous method of packing 
the cards and cog ging the dice; his for- 
titude, which enables him to loſe thouſands 
without emotion, muſt often be practiſed 
againſt the ſtings and reproaches of his 
conſcience, and his liberal deportment and 
affected oppenneſs is a ſpecious veil to 
recommend and conceal the blackeſt vil- 
lainy. 

It is now neceſſary to take a ſecond ſur- 
vey of his heart; and as we have ſeen its 
vices, let us conſider its miſeries. The 
covetous man, who bas not ſufficient cou- 
rage or inclination to encreaſe his fortune 
by bets, cards, or dice, but is contented to 
hoard up thouſands by thefts leſs public, 
or by cheats leſs liable to uncertainty, lives 
in a ſtate of perpetual ſuſpicion and terror 
but the avaritious fears of the gameſter 
are infinitely greater. He is conſtantly to 
wear a maſk; and like Monſieur St. Croix, 
coadjuteur to that famous emporJonneu/ſe, 
Madame Brinvillier, if his maſk falls off, 
he runs the hazard of being ſuffocated by 
the ſtench of his own poiſons. I have ſeen 
ſome examples of this fort not many years 
ago at White's. I am uncertaip whether 
the wretches are ſtiil alive; but if they are 
ſtill alive, they breathe like toads under 
ground, crawling amidſt old walls, and 
paths long ſince unfrequented. 

But ſuppoſing that the Sharper's hypo- 
criſy remains undetected. in wat a ſta e 
of mind muſt that man be, whoſe fortune 
depends upon the inſincerity of his heart, 
the diſingenuity of his behaviour, and the 
falſe bias of his dice! What ſenſations 


mu he ſuppreſs, when he is obliged to 
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ſmile, although he is provoked; when he 
mult look ſerene in the height of deſpair, 
and when he muſt act the ſtoic, without 
the conſolation of one virtuous ſentiment 
or one moral principle! How unhappy myg 
he be, even in that ſituation from which 
he hopes to reap moſt benefit; I mean 
amidſt ſtars, garters, and the various herd, 
of nobility! Their lordſhips are not al. 
ways in a humour for play: they chooſe t, 
laugh; they chooſe to joke; in the mean 
while our hero muſt patiently ' await the 
good hour, and muſt not only join in the 
augh, and applaud the joke, but muſt hy. 
mour every turn and caprice to which th: 
ſet of ſpoiled children, called bucks of qua. 
lity, are hable. Surely his brother Thick. 
et's employment, of ſauntering on horſe. 
back in the wind and rain till the Reading 
coach paſſes through Smallberry-preen, 1; 
the more eligible, and no leſs honeſt occu- 
pation. 

The Sharper has alſo frequently the mor. 
tification of being thwarted in his deſigns, 
Opportunities of fraud will not fur ever 
preſent themſelves. The falſe dice cannot 
be conſtantly produced, nor the packed 
cards always be placed upon the table. lt 
is then our gameſter is in the greateſt dan- 
ger. But even then, when he is in the 
power of fortune, and has nothing but mere 
luck and fair play on his fide, he muſt fand 
the brunt, and perhaps give away his lait 
guinea, as coolly as he would lend a noble- 
man a ſhilling. 

Our hero is now gaing off the ſtage, and 
his cataſtrophe is very tragical. The next 


4 


news we hear of him is his death, atchieved 
by his own hand, and with his own pill, 
An inqueſt is bribed, he is buried at mid- 
night —and forgotten before ſun- rie. 
Theſe two portraits of a Sharper, where- 
in I. have endeavoured to ſhew difteren! 
likeneſſes in the fame man, put me in mind 
of an old print, which I remember at Ox- 
ford, of Count Guiſcard. At firſt ſight he 
was exhibited in a full-bottomed wig, 2 
hat and feather, embroidered cloailis, dia- 
mond buttons, and the full court dress of 
thoſe days; but by pulling a ſtring the foles 
of the paper were ſhifted, the face only it- 
met a new body came forward, ad 
count Guiſcard appeared to be a devil. 
Cennoiſſcur. 
& 113. The TaTtitr's Advice 4% bis Sijit! 
Jenny; a good Leſſen for young Laditi. 
My brother Tranquillus being gone od 


of town for ſome days, my ſiſter jenny {et 
ws 
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me word ſhe would come and dine with me, 


and therefore defired me to have no other 
company. I took care accordingly, and 
was not a little pleaſed to ſee her enter the 
room with a decent and matron-like beha- 
viour, which 1 * very much became 
her, I ſaw ſhe had a great deal to ſay to 
me, and eaſily diſcovered in her eyes, and 
the air of her countenance, that ſhe had 
abundance of ſatisfaction in her heart, which 
ſhe longed to communicate. However, | 
was reſolved to let her break into her diſ- 
courſe her own way, and reduced her to a 
thouſand little devices and intimations to 
bring me to the mention of her huſband. 
But finding I was reſolved not to name him, 
ſhe began of her own accord: * My huſ- 
band,” ſays ſhe, © gives his humble ſervice 
to you;“ to which I only anſwered, 1 
hope he is well; and without waiting for 
a reply, fell into other ſubjects, She at Jait 
was out of all patience, and ſaid, with a 
ſmile and manner that I thought had more 
beauty and ſpirit than I had ever obſerved 
before in her; © I did not think, brother, 


you had been fo ill-natured. You have 


ſeen ever ſince 1 came in, that I had a 
mind to talk of my huſband, and you will 
not be ſo kind as to give me an cccaſion.””? 


% did not know,“ ſaid I, “ but it might 


be a diſagreeable ſubject to you. You do 
not take me for ſo old-faſhioned a fellow 
az to think of entertaining a young lady 
with the diſcourſe of her huſband. I know 
nothing is more acceptable than to ſyeak 
of one who 1s to be ſo; but to ſpeak of one 
who is fo—mdecd, Jenny, I am a better 
bred man than you think: me.“ She ſhew- 


ed a little diſlike to my raillety, and by her 


bridling up, I perceived ſte expected to be 
treated hereafter not as Jenny Diſtaſt, but 
Mrs. Tranquulus. I was very well pleaſed 
wich the change in her hignour ; and upon 
talking with her on ſeveral ſubjects, I 
could not but fancy that I ſaw a great dral 
of her huſband's way and manner in her 
remarks, her phraſcs, the tone of her voice, 
and the very air of her countenance. 'This 
gave me an unſpeakable ſatisfaction, not 
only becauſe IJ had found her a huſband 
from whom ſhe could learn many thinss 
that were laudable, but alſo becauſe I lock- 
ed upon her imitation of him as an infalli- 
ble fign that ſhe entirely loved him. This 
35 an obſervation that I never knew fail, 
tiough I do not remember that any other 
has made it. The natural ſlyneſs of her 
x hindered her from telling me the great- 


2 | 
nels of her own paſſion, but 1 eafily cyileR- 


ed it from the repreſentation ſhe gave me 
of his. © I have every thing in Tranquil- 
lus,” ſays ſhe, « that I can wiſh for and 
enjoy in him (what indeed you told me 
were to be met with in a good huſband) 
the fondneſs of a lover, the tenderneſs of 
a parent, and the intimacy of a friend.” 
It tranſported me to ſee her eyes ſwimming 
in tears of affection when ſhe ſpoke. « And, 
is there not, dear ſiſter,” ſaid I, „more 
pleaſure in the poſſeſſion of ſuch a man, 
than in all the little impertinences of balls, 
aſſemblies, and equipage, which it coſt me 
ſo much pains to make you contemn ?”? 
She anſwered ſmiling, *“ Tranquilius has 
made me a fincere convert in a few weeks, 
though I am afraid you could not have 
done it in your whole life. To tell you 
truly, I have only one fear hanging upon 
me, which 15 apt to give me trouble in the 
midſt of all my ſatisfactions: I am afraid, 
you muſt know, that I ſhall not always 
make the ſame amiable appearance in his 
eyes, that I do at preſent, You know, 
brother Bickerſtafi,, that you have the re- 
putation of a conjurer, and if you have any 
one ſecret in your art to make your ſiſter 
always beautiful, I ſhould be happier than 
if J were miſtreſs of all the worlds you 
have ſhewn me in a ſtarry night.“ « Jen- 


ny,” ſaid I, & without having recourſe to 
magic, I ſhail give you one plain rule, that 
ill not fail of making you always amiable 
to a man who has ſo great a paſſion for 
you, and is of ſo equal and reaſonable a 
temper as Franquillus; Endeavour to 
pleaſe, and you muſt pieaſe. Be always 
in the ſame diſpoſition as you are when 
you atk for this ſecret, and you may take 
my word, you will never want it: an invi- 
olable fidelity, good-hamour, and compla- 
cency of temper, outiive all the charms of 
a hne face, and make the decays of it in- 
viſible.““ 
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C 114. Curio. 


The love of variety, or curioſity of ſeeing 
new things, which is the ſame or at leaſt a 
ſiſter paſſion to it, - ſcems wove into the 
frame of every ſon and daughter of Adam; 
we uually ſpeak of it as one of nature's 
levities, though planted within ns for the 
ſolid purpoſes of carrying forward the mind 
to freſh, enquiry and knowledge: ftrip us 
of it, the mind (I fear) would doze for 
ever over the preſent page; and we thould 
all of us reſt at eaſe with ſuch objects as 
pretented themſelves in the pariſh or pro- 
vince where we firit drew breath, 


It 
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It is to this ſpur which is ever in our 
ſides, that we owe the impatience of this 
deſire for travelling: the paſſion is no ways 
bad, — but as others are —in its miſmanage- 
ment or exceſs order it rightly, the ad- 
vantages are worth the purſuit; the chief 
of which are—to learn the languages, the 
laws and cuſtoms, and underſtand the go- 
vernment and intereſt of other nations,— 
to acquire an urbanity and confidence of 
behaviour, and fit the mind more eaſily for 
converſation and diſcourſe;: — to take us 
out of the company of our aunts and grand- 
mothers, and from the tracks of nurſery 
miſtakes ; and by ſhewing us new objects, 
or old ones in new lights, to reform our 
judgments—by tafting perpetually the va- 
rieties of nature, to know what is good 
by-obſerving the addreſs and arts of men, 
to conceive what is ſincere,—and by ſee- 
ing the difference of ſo many various hu- 
mours and manners—to look into ourſelves, 
and form our own. 

This is ſome part of the cargo we might 
return with; but the impulſe of ſeeing new 
fights, augmented with that of getting 
clear from all leſſons both of wiſdom and 
reproof at home—carries our youth too 
early out, to turn this venture to much ac- 
count; on the contrary, if the ſcene paint- 


ed of the prodigal in his travels, looks 


more like a copy than an original——will it 
not be well if ſuch an adventurer, with ſo 
unpromiſing a ſetting- out, — without care, 
without compaſs, —be not caſt away for 
ever and may he not be ſaid to eſcape 
well —if he returns to his country only as 
naked as he firſt left it? 

But you will ſend an able pilot with your 
ſon—a ſcholar. 


If wiſdom could ſpeak no other language 


but Greek or Latin—you do well—or if 
mathematics will make a gentleman,—or 
natural philoſophy but teach him to make 
a bow, — he may be of ſome ſervice in in- 
troducing your ſon into good ſocieties, and 
ſupporting him in them when he has done 
— but the upſhot will be generally this, 
that in the molt preſſing occaſions of ad- 
dreſs, if he is a mere man of reading, the 
unhappy youth will have the tutor to carry, 
Land not the tutor to carry him. 

But you will avoid this extreme ; he ſhall 
be eſcorted by one who knows the world, 


not merely from books—but from his own. 


experience: a man who has been employ- 
ed on ſuch ſervices, and thrice made the 
tour of Europe with ſucceſs. 

That is, without breaking his own, or 
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his pupil's neck ;—for if he is ſuch as m 
eyes have ſeen! ſome broken Swiſs valet. 
de-chambre ſome general undertake; 
who will perform the journey in fo many 
months, “ if God permit,” much know. 
ledge will not accrue ;—ſome profit at leaf 
—he will learn the amount to a halfpenny, 
of every ſtage from Calais to Rome fe 
will be carried to the beſt inns, —inſtructed 
where there is the beſt wine, and ſup a 
livre cheaper, than if the youth had been 
left to cake the tour and bargain himſelf 
Look at our governor ! I befech you. 
ſee, he is an inch taller as he relates the 
advantages.— 

—And here endeth his pride—his know. 
ledge, and his uſe. 

But when your ſon gets abroad, he will 
be taken out of his hand, by his ſociety 
with men of rank and letters, with whom 
he will paſs the greateſt part of his time. 

Let me obſerve, in the firſt place,—that 
company which is really good is very rare 
—and very ſhy : but you have ſurmounted 
this difficulty, and procured him the beſt 
letters of recommendation to the moſt emi. 
nent and reſpectable in every capital. 

And I anſwer, that he will obtain all hy 
them, which courteſy ſtrictly ſtands obliged 
to pay on ſuch occations,—but no more. 

There is nothing in which we are ſo 
much deceived, as in the advantages pro- 
poſed from our connections and diſcourſe 
with the literati, &c. in foreign parts; eſpe- 
cially if the experiment is made before we 
are matured by years or ſtudy. 

Converſation is a trafhck ; and if you 
enter into it without ſome ſtock of know- 
ledge, to balance the account perpetually 
betwixt you,—the trade drops at once: 
and this is the reaſon, —however it may be 
boaſted to the contrary, why travellers 
have ſo little (eſpecially good) converse 
tion with natives,—owing to their ſuſpi- 
con, —or perhaps conviction, that there is 
nothing to be extracted from the converſa- 
tion of young itinerants, worth the trouble 
of their bad language, —or the interruption 
of their viſits, e, 

The pain on theſe occaſions is uſually 
reciprocal; the conſequence of which is, 
that the diſappointed youth ſeeks an eaſier 
ſociety; and as bad company 1s always 
ready, —and ever laying in wait—the ca- 
reer is ſoon finiſhed ; and the poor prodi- 
gal returns the ſame object of pity, with 
the prodigal in the goſpel. 


Sterncs Sermons 
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9115. Controverſy ſeldom decently conducted. 


"Tis no uncommon circumſtance in con- 
troverſy, for the parties to engage in all 
the fury of diſputation, without preciſely 
inſtructing their readers, or truly knowing 
themſelves, the particulars about which 
they differ. Hence that fruitleſs parade 
of argument, and thoſe oppoſite pretences 
to demonſtration, with which moſt de- 
bates, on every ſubject, have been infeſted. 
Would the contending parties firſt be ſure 
of their own meaning, and then communi- 
cate their ſenſe to others in plain terms 
and fimplicity of heart, the face of contro- 
verſy would ſoon be changed, and real 
knowledge, inſtead of imaginary conqueſt, 
would be the noble reward of literary toil. 

Browne's Eſjays. 


$ 116. How to pleaſe in Converſation, 


None of the defires dictated by vanity is 
more general, or leſs blameable, than that 
of being diſtinguiſhed for the arts of con- 
verſation. Other accompliſhments may be 
poſſeſſed without opportunity of exerting 
them, or wanted without danger that the 
defect can often be remarked ; but as no 
man can live otherwiſe than in an hermi- 
tage without hourly pleaſure or vexation, 
from the fondneſs or neglect of thoſe about 
him, the faculty of giving pleaſure is of 
continual uſe. Few are more frequently 
envied than thoſe who have the power of 
forcing attention wherever they come, 
whoſe entrance is conſidered as a promiſe 
of felicity, and whoſe departure is lament- 
ed, like the receſs of the ſun from northern 
climates, as a privation of all that enlivens 
fancy or inſpires gaiety. 

It is apparent that to excellence in this 
valuable art, ſome peculiar qualifications 
are neceſſary; for every man's experience 
will inform him, that the pleaſure which 
men are able to give in converſation holds 
no ſtated proportion to their knowledge or 
their virtue. Many find their way to the 
tables and the parties of thoſe who never 
conſider them as of the leaſt importance in 
any other place; we have all, at one time 
or other, been content to love thoſe whom 
we could not eſteem, and been perſuaded to 
try the dangerous experiment of admitting 
him for a companion whom we know to be 
too ignorant for a counſellor, and too trea- 
cherous for a friend. 

He that would pleaſe muſt rarely aim at 
ſuch excellence as depreſſes his hearers in 
their own opinios, or debars them from the 
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hope of contributing reciprocally to the 
entertainment of the company. Merri- 
ment extorted by fallies of imagination, 
ſptightlineſs of ſemark, or quickneſs of re- 
ply, is too often what the Latins call, the 
Sardinian laughter, a diſtortion of face 
without gladneſs of heart. 

For this reaſon no ſtile of converſation is 
more extenſively acceptable than the nar- 
rative. He who has ſtored his memory 
with ſlight anecdotes, private incidents, and 
perſonal peculiarities, ſeldom fails to find 
his audience favourable. Almoſt every 
man liſtens with eagerneſs to extemporary 
hiſtory; for almoit every man has ſome 
real or imaginary connection with a cele- 
brated character, ſome deſire to advance 
or oppoſe a riſing name. Vanity often co- 
operates with curioſity. He that is a hearer 
in one place qualifies himſelf to become a 
ſpeaker in anocher; for though he cannot 
camprehend a ſeries of argument, or tranſ- 
port the volaule ſpirit of wit without eva- 
poration, yet he thinks himſelf able to 
treaſure up the various incidents of a ſtory, 
and pleaſes his hopes with the informa- 
tion which he ſhall give to ſome inferior 
ſociety. | 

Narratives are for the moſt part heard 
without envy, becauſe they are not ſup- 
poſed to imply any intellectual qualities 
above the common rate. To be acquaint- 
ed with facts not yet echoed by plebeian 
mouths, may happen to one man as well 
as to another, and to relate them when 
they are known, has in appearance fo very 
little dithculty, that every one concludes 
himſelf equal to the taſk. Rambler. 


98117. T he various Faults in Converſation | 
and Behaviour pointed out. 


I ſhall not attempt to lay down any par- 
ticular rules for converſation, but rather 
point out ſuch faults in diſcourſe and be- 
haviour, as render the company of half 
mankind rather tedious than amuſing. It 
is in vain, indeed, to look for converſation, 
where we might expect to find it in the 
2 perfection, among perſons of 
aſhion: there it is almoſt annihilated by 
umverſal card- playing; inſomuch that J 
have heard it given as a reaton, why it is 
impoſſible for our preſent writers to ſuc- 
ceed in the dialogue of genteel comedy, 
that our pecple of quality ſcare? ever meet 
but to game. All their diicourſe turns 
upon the odd trick and the four honours : 
and it is no leſs a maxim with the votarics 
ot 
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of whiſt than with thoſe of Bacchus, that 
talking ſpoils company. 

Every one endeavours to make himſelf 
as agreeable to ſociety as he can : but it 
often happens, that thoſe, who moſt aim at 
ſhining in converſation, over-ſhoot their 
mark. Though a man ſucceeds, he ſhou!d 
not (as is frequently the caſe) engroſs the 
whole talk to himſelf; for that deſtroys 
the very eſſence of converſation, which is 
talking GO. We ſhould try to keep 
up converſation like a ball bandied to and 
fro from one to the other, rather than ſeize 
it all to ourſelyes, and drive jt before us 
kke a foot-ball. We ſhould likewiſe be 
cautious to adapt the matter of our diſ- 
courſe to our company; and not talk Greek 
before ladies, or of the laſt new furbelow 
to & mecting of country juſtices. 

Bat nothing throws a more ridiculous 
Air oves eur whole 28 that cer- 
tain poguliarities, eaſily acquired, but ver 
dificuWly conquered and diſcarded. In 
order to diſplay theſe abſurdities in a truer 
light, it is my preſent purpoſe to enume- 
rate ſuch of them, as are moſt commonly 
to be met with; and firſt to take notice of 
thoſe buffoons in ſociety, the Attitudina- 
rians and Face-makers. "Theſe accompany 
every word with a peculiar grimace or 
geſture: they aſſent with a ſhrug, and con- 
tradict with a twiſting of the neck; are 
angry by a wry mouth, and pleaſed in a 
caper of a minuet-ſtep. They may be con- 
ſidered as ſpeaking harlequins; and their 
rules of eloquence are taken from the poſ- 
ture-maſter. 'Theſe ſhould be condemned 
to converſe only in dumb-ſhew- with their 
own perſons in the looking-glaſs; as well 
as the Smirkers and Smilers, who ſo pret- 
tily ſet off their faces, together with their 
words, by a je-ne-/gai-quo: between a grin 
and a dimple. With theſe we may hke- 
wiſe rank the affected tribe of Mimics, 
who are conſtantly taking off the peculiar 
tone of voice or geſture of their acqusmt- 
ance: though they are ſuch wretched imi- 
tators, that (like bad painters) they are 
trequently forced to write the name under 
the picture, beſore we can diſcover any 
likeneſs. 

Next to thoſe, whoſe elocution is ab- 
ſorbed in action, and who converſe chiefly 
with their arms and legs, we may conſider 
the profeſſed Speakers. And firſt, the 
emphatical ; who ſqueeze, and preſs, and 
ram down every ſyllable with exceflive ve- 
hemence and energy. Theſe orators are 


remarkable for their diſtinct clocution and 
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force of expreſſion : they dwell on the im. 
portant particles of and the, and the ſigni. 
icant conjunctive and; which they ſeem 
to hawk up, with much difficulty, out of 
their own throats, and to gram them, with 
no leſs pain, into the ears of their auditors, 
Theſe ſhould be ſuffered only to ſyringe 
(as it were) the ears of a deaf man, through 
an hearing-trumpet: though I muſt con. 
feſs, that I am equally oftended with the 
Whiſperers or Low Speakers, who ſeem to 
fancy all their acquaintance deaf, and come 
up ſo cloſe to you, that they may be ſaid 
to meaſure noſes with you, and frequent. 
ly overcome you with the full exhalation 
of a ſtinking breath. I would have theſe 
oracular gentry — to talk at a dil. 
tance through a ſpeaking - trumpet, or ap- 
ply their lips to the walls of a whiſpering. 
— The Wits, who will not conde. 
cend to utter any thing but a Con mot, and 
the Whiſtlers or Tune-hummers, who never 
articulate at all, may be joined very agree. 
ably together in concert; and to theſe tink. 
ling cymbals I would alſo add the ſound- 
ing braſs, the Bawler, who enquires after 
your health with the bellowing of a town. 
crier, 
The Tatlers, whoſe pliable pipes are 
admirably adapted to the“ ſoft parts of 


.converſation,”” and ſweetly © prattling out 


of faſhion,” make very pretty muſic from 
a beautiful face and a female tongue ; but 
from a rough manly voice and coarſe fea- 
tures, mere nonſenſe is as harſh and diſſo- 
nant as a jig from a hurdy-gurdy, 'The 
Swearers I have ſpoken of in a former pa- 
per; but the Half-ſwearers, who ſplit, and 
mince, and fritter their oaths into g 
bud, ads fiſh, and demme; the Gothic 
humbuggers, and thoſe who“ nick-name 
God's creatures,” and call a man a cab- 
bage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd fiſb, 
and an unaccountable iz, ſhould never 
come into company without an interpreter. 
But I will not tire my reader's patience by 
pointing out all the peſts of converſation; 
nor dwell particularly on the Senſibles, who 
pronounce dogmatically on the molt trivial 
points, and ſpeak in ſentences; the Won- 
derers, who are always wondering what 
o' clock it is, or wondering whether it wil 
rain or no, or wondering when the moon 
changes; the Phraſeologiſts, who explan 
a thing by all that, or enter into partic! 
lars with this and that and Pothir ; and 
laſtly, the Silent Men, who ſeem afraid of 
opening their mouths, leſt they ſhov! 

catch cold, and literally obſerve the 2 
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cept of the goſpel, by letting their con- 
ſerſation be only yea yea, and nay nay. 
The rational intercourſe kept up by con- 
verfation, is one of our principal diſtinc- 
tons from brutes. We ſhould therefore 
endeavour to turn this peculiar talent to 
dur advantage, and conſider the organs of 
ſpeech as the inſtruments of underſtanding : 
we ſhould be very careful not to ule them 
s the weapons of vice, or tools of folly, 
and do our utmoſt to unlearn any trivial or 
ridiculous habits, which tend to leſſen the 
value of ſuch an ineſtimable prerogative. 
It is, indeed, imagined by ſome philoſo- 
phers, that even birds and beaſts (though 
without the power of articulation) perfect- 
ly underſtand one another by the founds 
they utter; and that dogs, cats, &c. have 
eich a particular language to themſelves, 
like different nations. Thus it may be 
ſuppoſed, that the nightingales of Italy 
have as fine an ear for their own native 
wood-notes, as any fignor or fignora for 
an Italian air; that the boars of Weſtpha- 
la gruntle as expreſſively through the noſe 
as the inhabitants in High-German ; and 
that the frogs in the dykes of Holland 
croak as intelligibly as the natives jabber 
their Low-Dutch. However this may be, 
we may conſider thoſe, whoſe tongues hard- 
ly ſeem to be under the influence of reaſon, 
and do not keep up the proper converſa- 
tion of human creatures, as imitating the 
language of different animals. Thus, for 
inſtance, the affinity between chatterers 
and monkeys, and praters and parrots, is too 
obvious not to occur at once : Grunters and 
growlers may be juſtly compared to hogs : 
dnarlers are curs, that continually ſhew their 
teeth, but never bite; and the ſpitfire paſ- 
fionate are a ſort of wild cats, that will not 
bear ſtroking, but will purr when they are 
pleaſed. Complainers are fcreech-owls 
and itory-tellers, always repeating the {ame 
dull note, are cuckows. Pocts that prick 
up their ears at their own hideous bray ing, 
are no better than aſſes: Critics in general 
are venomous ſerpents, that delight in 
tifing ; and ſome of them, who have got 
by heart a few technical terms without 


knowing their meaning, are no other than 


magpies. Connoiſbur. 


118, 4 Citizen's C ountry Houje deſcribed. 
Sir, 
remember to have ſeen a little French 
bovel giving an account of a citizen of 
Parts making an excurſion into the coun- 
ity, He imagines himſelf about to un- 
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dertake a long voyage to ſome ſtrange re- 
gion, where the natives were as different 
from the inhabitants of his own city as the 
moſt diſtant nations. He accordingly takes 
boat, and is landed at a village about a 
league from the capital. When he is ſet 
on ſhore, he is amazed to ſee the people 
ſpeak the ſame language, wear the ſame 
eG. and uſe the ſame cuſtoms with him- 
ſelf. He, who had ſpent all his life within 
the fight of Pont Neuf, looked upon every 
one that lived out of Paris as a foreigner ; 
and though the utmoſt extent of his travels 
was not three miles, he was. as much ſur- 
prized, as he would have been to meet with 


a colony of Frenchmen on the Terra In- 
cognita. 


In your late paper on the amuſements , 


Sunday, you have ſet forth in what mah 


ner our citizens paſs that day, which M 


of them devote to the country; bit I'M 

ou had been more particular in Por Ne- 
feriptions of thoſe elegant rural ns, 
which at once ſhew the opulence Md the 
taſte of our principal merchants, mechanics, 
and artificers. | 

I went laſt Sunday, in compliance with a 
molt preſſing invitation from a friend, to 
ſpend the whole day with him at one of 
theſe little ſeats, wluch he had fitted out 
for his retirement once a week from buſi- 
neſs. It 1s pleaſantly fituated about three 
miles from London, on the ſide of a public 
road, from which it is ſeparated by a dry 
ditch, over which is a little bridge, conſiſt- 
ing of two narrow planks, leading to the 
houſe. From the lower part of the houſe 
there is no proſpect; but from the garrets, 
indeed, one may fee two men hanging in 
chains on Rermington- common, with a diſ- 
tant view of St. Paul's cupola enveloped 
in a cloud of finoke, I ſet out in the morn- 
ing with my friend's book-keeper, who was 
my guide. 
found my friend in a black velvet cap ſit- 
ting at the door ſmoking: he welcomed 
me into the country; and after having 
made me obſerve the turnpike on my left, 
and the Golden Sheaf on my right, he con- 
ducted me into his houſe, where I was re- 
ccived by his lady, who made a thouſand 
apologics for being catched in ſuch a diſha- 
bille. 

The hall (for fo I was taught to call it) 
had its white wall almoſt hid by a curious 
collection of prints and pahitings. On one 
fide was a large map of London, a plan 
and elevation of the Manſion Houſe, with 
ſeveral leſſer views of the public buildings 

and 


When I came to the houſe, EF 
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and halls: on the other, was the Death of 
the Stag, finely coloured by Mr. Overton : 
cloſe by the parlour-door there hung a mY 
of ſtag's horns; over which there was laid 
acroſs a red roccelo, and an amber-headed 
cane. Over the chimney-piece was my 
friend's picture, who was drawn bolt up- 
right in a full-bottomed perriwig, a laced 
cravat with the 1 * ends boeh 
through a button-hole, a ſnuff- coloure 
velvet coat with gold buttons, a red velvet 
waiſtcoat trimmed with gold, one hand 
ftuck in the boſom of his ſhirt, and the 
other holding out a letter with this ſuper- 
ſcription: « To Mr. , common-coun- 
cil-man of Farringdon-ward without.”? 
My eyes were then directed to another 
Agure in a ſcarlet gown, who 1 was inform- 

was my friend's wife's great great uncle, 
and had been ſneriff and knighted in the 
reign of king James the firſt. Madam her- 
ſelf filled up a pannel on the oppoſite fide, 
in the habit of a ſhepherdeſs, ſmelling to 
a noſegay, and ſtroking a ram with gilt 
horns. : 

J was then invited by my friend to ſee 
what he has pleaſcd to call his garden, 
which was nothing more than a yard about 
thirty feet in length, and contained about 
a dozen little pots ranged on each fide with 
lilies and coxcombs, ſupported by ſome old 


laths painted green, with bowls of tobacco- 


Pipes on their tops. At the end of this 
arden he bade me take notice of a litrle 
uare building ſurrounded with filleroy, 

which he told me an alderman of great 
taſte had turned into a temple, by erecting 
ſome battlements and ſpires of painted 
wood on the front of it: but concluded 
With a hint, that I might retire to it upon 
occaſion. THEN, 


As the riches of a country are viſible in 


the number of its inhabitants, and the ele- 
gance of their dwellings, we may venture 
to ſay that the preſent ſtate of England is 
very flouriſhing and proſperous; and if 
our taſte for building encreaſes with our 
opulence, for the next century, we ſhall be 
able to boaſt of finer cy -ſeats belong - 
ing to our ſhopkeepers, artificers, and other 
plebeians, than the moſt pompous deſcrip- 
tions of Italy or Greece have ever record- 
ed. We-read, it is true, of country-ſeats 
belonging to Pliny, Hortenſius, Lucullus, 
and other Romans. They were Patricians 
of great rank and fortune : there can there- 
fore be no doubt of the excellence of their 
villas, But who has ever read of a Chineſe- 
bridge belonging to an Attic tallow-chand- 
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ler, or a Roman paſtry-cook ? Or could 
any of their ſhoe-makers or taylors boaft 
a villa with his tin caſcades, paper ft:tye, 
and Gothic root-houſes ? Upon the above 
principles we may expect, that poſterity 
will perhaps ſee a cheeſe-monger's apia- 
rium at Brentford, a poultererꝰs theribtig. 
pbium at Chilwick, and an ornithon in 3 
fiſnmonger's garden at Putney. 
Connoi eur, 


$ 119. Humorous Scene between Dex x1; 
the Critic (ſatirically repreſented by 
SWIFT as mad) and the Doctor. : 


Scene DENN 15˙7 Garret. 


Denntrs, Doctor, NuxsE, Lixrtor 
the Bookſeller, and another Author. 


Dennis, [ Looking wiſe, and bringing ou? 
hns Words flowly and formally.] 


Beware, Doctor, that it fare not with 
yay as it did with your predeceſſor, the fa. 
mous Hippocrates, whom the miſtaken ci- 
tizens of Abdera ſent for, in this very man. 
ner, to cure the philoſopher Democritus, 
He returned full of admiration at the wiſ- 
dom of the perſon whom he had ſuppotcd 
a lunatic. Behold, Doctor, it was thus 
that Ariſtotle himſelf, and all the great an- 
cients, ſpent their days and nights wrapped 
up in criticiſm, and beſet all round with 
their own writings. As for me, be aſſured, 
I have no diſeaſe beſides a ſwelling in my 
legs, of which I ſay nothing, ſince your art 
may farther certify you. 

Doctor. Pray, Sir, how did you contrat 
this ſwelling ? | | 

Dennis. By criticiſm. 

Doctor. By criticiſm ! that's a diſtem- 
per I have never heard nor read of. 

Dennis. Death, Sir! a diſtemper! it 
is no diſtemper; but a noble art. I hare 
ſat fourteen hours a day at it: and are 
you a doctor, and don't know that there's 
a communication between the brain and 
the legs ? 

Doctor. What made you fit ſo many 
hours, Sir ? 

Dennis, Cato, Sir. 

Doctor. Sir, I ſpeak of your diſtempet. 
What gave you this tumour ? 

Dennis, Cato, Cato, Cato *. 

Nurſe. For God's ſake, Doctor, name 
not this evil ſpirit; it is the whole cauſe af 


* He publiſhed Remarks on Cato, in the vet 


hus 
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ws madneſs. Alas! poor maſter will have 
his fits again. [ Almoſt crying. 

Lintot. Fits! with a pox! a man ma 
well have fits and ſwelled leg that ſits 
vriting fourteen hours in a day. The 
Remarks, the Remarks, have brought all 
his complaints 1 him. 

Doctor. The Remarks! what are they? 

Dennis, Death! have you never read, 
my Remarks ? I'll be hang'd if this nig- 
gardly bookſeller has advertiſed the book 
as it ſhould have been. 

Lintot. Not advertiſe it, quoth'a ! pox ! 
have laid out pounds after pounds in ad- 
rertiſing. There has been as much done 
for the Fook as could be done for any book 
in Chriſtendom. 

Doctor. We had better not talk of books, 
dir, I am afraid they are the fuel that feed 
his delirium. Mention books no more. 
I defire a word in private with this 
gentleman.— I ſuppoſe, Sir, you are his 
apothecary. 

Gent. Sir, I am his friend. 

Doctor. I doubt it not. What regimen 
have you obſerved ſince he has been under 
your care? You remember, I ſuppoſe, the 
paſſage in Celſus, which ſays, © If the pa- 
« tient on the third day have an interval, 
« ſuſpend the medicaments at night.” 
Let tumigations be uſed to corroborate the 
brain. I hope you have upon no account 
promoted ſternutation by hellebore. 

Cent. Sir, you miſtake the matter 
quite, 

Doctor. What! an apothecary tell a 
phyſician he miſtakes ! you pretend to diſ- 
pute my preſcription! Pharmacopela com- 
ponant, Medicus folus preſcribat. Fumi- 
gate him, I ſay, this very evening, while 
he is relieved by an interval. 

Dennis, Death, Sir, do you take my 
friend for an apothecary ! a man of genius 
and learning for an apothecary ! know, 
dir, that this gentleman profeſſes, like my- 
elf, the two nobleſt ſciences in the univerſe, 
criticiſm and . poetry, By the immortals, 
he himſelf is author of three whole para- 
1 in my Remarks, had a hand in my 
'ublic Spirit, and aſſiſted me in my deſcrip- 
tion of the furies and infernal regions in 
my Appius. | 

Lintot. He is an author. You miſtake 
the gentleman, Doctor. He has been an 
author theſe twenty years, to his bookſel- 
ler's knowledge, if to no one's elſe. 

Dennis. Is all the town in a combina- 


tion? ſhall poetry fall to the ground ? muſt 
dur reputation in foreign counties be quite 
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loſt? O deſtruction! perdition | cur ed 
opera | confounded opera * ! as poetry 
once raiſed critics, ſo, when poetry fails, 
critics are overturned, and the world is 
no more. 

Doctor. He raves, he raves. He muſt 
be pinioned, he muſt be ſtrait-waiſtcoated, 
that he may do no miſchief. | 

Dennis, O I am fick! I am ſick to 
death! 

Docter. That is a good ſymptom, a 
very good ſymptom. To be ſick to death 
(ſays the modern theory) is Symptoma 
præclarum. When a patient is ſenſible of 
his pain he is half-cured. Pray, Sir, of 
what are you ſick? 

Dennis. Of every thing. Of every 
thing. I am ſick of the ſentiments, of the 
diction, of the protaſis, of the epitaſis, and 
the cataſtrophe.— Alas! for the loſt drama! 
the drama is no more 

Nur. If you want a dram, Sir, I will 
bring you a couple of penn'orths of gin in 
a minute. Mr. Lintot has drank. the laſt 
of the noggin. | 

Dennis. O ſcandalous want! O ſhame- 
ful omiſſion ! By all the immortals, here is 
not the ſhadow of a pœripætia ] no change 
of fortune in the tragedy ! 

Nurſe, Pray, Sir, don't be uneaſy about 
change. Give me the ſixpence, and I'll 
get you change immediately at the gin- 
ſhop next door. | 

Docter. Hold your peace, good woman. 
His fit increaſes. We muſt call for help. 
Mr. Lintot, a——hold him, pray. [ Deer 
gets behind Lintot.] 

Lintot. Plague on the man! I am afraid 
he is really mad. And if he be, who the 
devil will buy the Remarks? I wiſh [ /cratche 
ing his bead] he had been beſh-t, rather 
than I had meddled with his Remarks. 

Doctor. He muſt uſe the cold bath, and 
be cupped on the head. The ſymptoms 
ſeem deſperate. Avicen ſays, “ If learn- 
ing be mixed with a brain that is not of 
« a contexture fit to receive it, the brain 
« ferments till it be totally exhauſted.“ 
We muſt endeavour to eradicate theſe in- 
digeſted ideas out of the pericranium, and 
to reſtore the patient to a competent know- 
ledge of himſelf, 

Dennis. Caitiffs, ſtand off! unhand me, 
miſcreants ! [7 he Dottor, the Nar/e, and 
Liutot, run out of the room in à hurry, and 
tumble doxon the garret ſtairs all tegether.) 
Is the man, whoſe labours are calculated 

+ He wrote a treatiſe to prove, that the decay 
of public tpirit Procceds from the Italian opera. 
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to * the town to reaſon, mad ? Is the 


man, who ſettles poetry on the baſis of an- 
tiquity, mad? See Longinus in my right 
hand, and Ariſtotle in my left! [Calls after 
the Doctor, the Bookſeller, and the Nurſe, from 
the top of the ſtairs.) I am the only man 
among the moderns, that ſupports the ve- 
nerable ancients. And im I to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated ? Shall a bookſeller, who has lived 
upon my labours, take away that life to 
which he owes his ſupport ? [Goes into his 


' garret, and ſputs the door. |] 


& 120. The two Bees. 


On a fine morning in May, two bees ſet 
forward. in queſt of honey; the one wiſe 
and temperate, the other careleſs and ex- 
travagant. 'They ſoon arrived at a garden 
enriched with aromatic herbs, the moſt 
fragrant flowers, and the moſt delicious 
fruits. They regaled themſelves for a 
time on the various dainties that were 
fpread before them: the one loading his 
thigh at intervals with proviſions for the 
hive againſt the diſtant winter; the other 
revelling in ſweets, without regard to any 
thing but his preſent gratification. At 
length they found a wide-mouthed phial, 
that hung beneath the bough of a peach- 
tree, filled with honey ready tempered, and 
expoſed to their taſte in the moſt alluring 
manner. 


headlong into the veſſel, reſolving to in- 
dulge himſelf in all the pleaſures of fenſu- 
ality. The philoſopher, on the other 
hand, ſipped a little with caution; but be- 
ing iuſpicious of danger, flew off to fruits 
and flowers; where, by the moderation of 
his meals, he improved his relith for the 
true enjoyment of them, In the evening, 
however, he called upon his friend, to en- 
quire whether he would return to the hive; 
but found him ſurfeited in ſweets, which 
he was as unible to leave, as to enjoy. 
Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his 
feet, and his whole frame totally enervated, 
he was but juſt ahle to bid his friend adieu, 
and to lament „ith his lateſt breath, that, 
though a taſte of pleaſure might quicken 
the reliih of life, an unreſtrained indul- 
gence is inevitably deſtruction. 


8 121. Pleaſan! Soong of Anger, and the 
Diab. itittut cf it, 

There came into a bookſeller's ſhop a 
very learned man, with an erect ſolemn 
air; who, though a perſon of great parts 
otherwiſe, is flow in underſtanding any 


| The thoughtleſs epicure, ſpite ' 
of all his friend's remonſtrances, plunged 
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thing which makes againſt himſelf. Aa, 
he had turned over many volumes, ſaid the 
{eller to him Sir, you know I have long 
aſſced you to ſend me back the firſt volume 
of French ſermons I ſemerly lent you. 
Sir, ſaid the chapman, I have often locked 
for it, but cannot find it: it is certainly 
loſt; and I know not to whom ] lent it, it 
is ſo many years ago. Then, Sir, here i; 
the other volume; I'll ſend you home that, 
and pleaſe to pay for both. My friend, 
rephed he, can'it thou be ſo ſenſeleſs, as not 
to know, that one volume is as imperfect 
in my library, as in your ſhop? Yes, Sir; 
but it is you have loſt the firſt volume; ang, 
to be ſhort, I will be paid. Sir, anſwered 
the chapman, you are a young man; your 
book is loſt ; and learn, by this little loſs, 
to bear much greater adverſities, which 
you mult expect to meet with. Yes, Sir, 
I'll bear when I muſt ; but I have not loſt 
now, for I ſay you have it, and ſhall pay 
me. Friend, you grow warm: I tell you, 
the book is lot; and I foreſee, in the 
courſe even of a proſperous life, that you will 
meet afflictions to make you mad, if you 
cannot bear this trifle. Sir, there is, in 
this caſe, no need of bearing, for you have 
the book. I ſay, Sir, I have not the 
book; but your paſſion will not let you hear 
enough to be informed that I have it not. 
Learn reſignation betimes to the diſtreſſes 
of this life: nay, do not fret and fume; it 
is my duty to tell you that you are of au 
inpatient ſpirit ; and an impatient ſpirit 1$ 
never without woe. Was ever any thing 
like this? - Ves, Sir, there have been many 
things like this. 
but your temper is wanton, and incapable 
cf the leaſt pain; therefore, let me adviſe 
you, be patient: the book is loft, but do 
not you, for that reaſon, loſe yourſelf. 
Spectator. 


§ 122. Faltaff*s Encomiums on Sack, 


A good ſherris-fack hath a two-fold ope- 
ration in it It aſcends me into the brain: 
dries me, there, all the fooliſh, dull, and 
crady vapours which environ it; makes 1. 
apprehenfive, quick, inventive; full of nim- 
ble, fiery, — delectable ſhapes, which, 
delivered over to the voice, the tongue, 
which is the birth, becomes excellent wt. 
—The ſecond property of your excellent 
ſherris, is, the warming of the blood; which, 
before, cold and ſettled, left the liver whit? 
and pale, which is the badge of puſillani- 
mity and cowardice. But the ſherris warms 


it, and makes it courſe from the inwarss 
10 
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The loſs is but a trifle; 
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to the parts extreme. It illuminateth the 
fice, which, as a beacon, gives warning to 
all the reſt of this little kingdom, man, to 
arm: and, then, the vital commoners, and 
inland petty ſpine, muſter me all to their 
captain, the heart; who, great, and puffed 
ip with this retinue, doth any deed of cou- 
nge—and this valour comes of ſlierris. 
So that ſkill in the weapon is nothing with- 
out ſack, for that ſets it awork; and learn- 
ing a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, 
till ſack commences it, and ſets it in act 
and uſe. Hereof comes it that Prince 
Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of his father he hath, like 
lean, ſterile, and bare land, manured, huſ- 
banded, and tilled, with drinking good, 
and good ſtore of fertile ſnerris.— If 1 had 
2 thouſand ſons, the firit human principle 
[ would teach them, ſhould be—<'io for- 
fyear thin potations, and to addict them- 
ſelves to ſack. Shakeſpeare. 


$ 123. Hotſpur reading a Leiter, 

“ But, for mine own part, my lord, I 
could be well contented to be there, in 
« reſpect of the love I bear your houſe.” 
He could be contented to be there! 
Why is he not then In reſpect of the 
love he bears our houſe ! He ſhews in this, 
he-loves his own barn better than he loves 
our houſe. Let me ſee ſome more. The 
« purpoſe you undertake is dangerous.” 
Why, that's certain: *tis dangerous to 
take a cold, to ſleep, to drink: but I tell 
you, my lord fool, out of this nettle dan - 
ger, we pluck this flower ſafety. « The 
« purpoſe you undertake is dangerous; 
the friends you have named, uncertain ; 
the time itſelf, unſorted; and your whole 
« Plot too light, for the coumterpoite of ſo 
great an oppoſition. - Say you fo, ſay 
vou ſo? I fay unto you again, you are a 
ſhallow cowardly hind, and you lie. What 
a lackbrain is this! Our plot is a good 
plot as ever was laid; our friends true and 
conſtant ; a good plot, good friends, and 
full of expectation; an excellent plot, 
very good friends. What a froſty- ſpirited 
rogue this is! Why, my lord of York 
commends the plot, and the general courſe 
of the action. By. this hand, if I were 
now by this raſcal, I could brain him with 
bis lady's fan. Is there not my father, 
my uncle, and myſelt; lord Edmund Mor- 
mer, my lord of York, and Owen Glen- 

ove? Is there not, beſides, the Dou- 
glaſs ? Have I rot all their letters, to 
meet me in arms by the ninth of the next 


month? and are there not ſome of them 
ſet forward already? What à Pagan raſ- 
cal is this! an jafidel— Ha! you ſhall 
ſee now, in very ſincerity of fear and cold 
heart, will he to the king, and lay open all 
our proceedings. O! 1 coald divide my- 
ſelf, and go to buffets, for moving ſuch a 
diſh of ſkimmed milk with fo honour- 
able an action.— Hang him! let him tell 
the king. We are prepared, I will ſet 


forward to-ngat. 1bid. 
© 124. Fata Scliloguy en Honour. 


Ore Heaven a death! 'Tis not due 
yet; and I wou'd be loth to pay him be- 
fore his day. What need I be ſo forward 
with him that calis not on me fe Well, 
tis no matter, honour pricks me on. But 
how if honour prick me off when I come 
on ? how then ? Can honour ſet to a leg? 
no: or an arm? no: or take away the 
grief of a Wound? no. Honour hath no 
{kill in forgery, then? no. What is ho- 
nour? a word. What is that word ho- 
nour ? air; a trim reckoning. Who hath 
it? he that died a Wedne:dzv. Doth he 
feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. Is it 
inſenſible then? yea to the dead. But 
will it not live with the liring? no. Why? 
detractien vill not ſuffer it; therefore, I'll 
none of it: honour 15 a mere *tcutcheon ; 


nd fo ends my catechiſm. Tei, 


§ 125. 
Imagine to youriclves a Demoſthenes 
addreſüng the moiſt illuſtriors aſtembly in 
the world, upon a point whereon the fate 
of the moſt illuſtrious of nations depended. 
— How awful ſuch a meeting! How vaſt 
the ſubject !—Is man poſſeſſed of talents 
adequate to the great occaſion? Adequate 
—yes, ſuperior, By the power of his elo- 
uence, the auguſtneſs of the aſſembly is 
loſt in the dignity of the orator ; and t! 
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ne 
importance of the ſubject, for a While, ſu- 
perſeded, by the admiration of his talents. 
—With what ſtrength of argument, with 
what powers of the fancy, with what emo- 
tions of the heart, does he aſſault and ſag- 
jugate the whole man, and, at once, captt- 
vate his reaſon, his imagination, and his 
paſſions !—To effect this, mutt be the ur- 
moſt effort of th> moſt improved ſtate of 
human nature. Not a faculty that he pot- 
ſeſſes, is here unemployed : not a facuity 
that he poſſeſſes, but is here exerted to its 
higheſt pitch. All his internal powers arg 
at work: all his external, teſtify their ener- 
gies. Within, the memory, tae fancy; 
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the judgment, the paſſions, are all buſy : 
without, every muſcle, every nerve, is ex- 
erted ; not a feature, not a limb, but ſpeaks. 
The organs of the body, attuned to the 
exertions of the mind, through the kindred 
organs of the hearers, inſtantaneouſly, and 
as it were with an electrical ſpirit, vibrate 
thoſe energies from ſoul to ſoul.—Not- 
withſtanding the diverſity of minds in ſuch 
a multitude, by the lightning of eloquence, 
they are meited into one maſs—the whole 
aſſembly, actuated in one and the ſame 
way, become, as it were, but one man, and 
have but one voice.— The univerſal cry is 
Let us march againſt Philip—let us 
Aght for our liberties—let us conquer—or 
ie! 


$ 126. Diftempers of the Mind cured. 
Sir, 
Being bred to the ſtudy of phyſic, and 
having obſerved, with ſorrow and regret, 


that whatever ſucceſs the faculty may meet 


with in bodily diſtempers, they are gene- 
rally baffled by diſtempers of the mind, I 
have made the latter the chief ſubject of 
my attention, and may venture to affirm, 
that my labour has not been thrown away. 
Though young in my profeſſion, I have 
had a tolerable ſhare of experience, and 


have a right to expect, that the credit of 


ſome extraordinary cures I have performed 
will furniſh me with opportunities of per- 
ſorming more. In the mean time, I re- 
quire it of you, not as a favour to myſelf, 
but as an act of juſtice to the public, to in- 
ſert the following in your Chronicle. 

Mr. Abraham Buſkin, taylor, was horri- 
bly infected with the itch of ſtage-playing, 
to the grievous diſcomfiture of his wit, 
and the great detriment of nine {mall chil- 


dren. I prevailed with the manager of 


one of the theatres to admit him for a 
ſingle night in the character of Othello, in 
which it may be remembered that a but- 


ton- maker had formerly Ne him 


felf; when, having ſecured a ſeat in a con- 
venient corner of the gallery, by the dex- 


terous application of about three pecks of 


potatoes to the /inciput and ecciput of the 
patient, I entirely cured him of his deli- 
rium; and he has ever ſince betaken-him- 
ſelf quietly to his needle and thimble. 
Mr. Edward Snap was of ſo choleric a 
temper, and ſo extremely apt to think him- 
ſelf affronted, that it was reckoned danger- 
ous even to look at him. 1 tweaked him 
by the noſe, and adminiſtered the proper 
application behind; and he is now ſo good- 
Humoured, that he will take the groſſeſt 


{ 
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affront imaginable without ſhewing the 
leaſt reſentment. 
The reverend Mr. Puff, 2 methodiſt 


preacher, was ſo res 74d zealous 


and laborious in his » that his 
friends were afraid he would bawl himſelf 


into a conſumption. By my intereſt with 

a noble lord, I procured him a living with 

a reaſonable income; and he now behaves 

himſelf like a regular divine of the eſta. 

bliſhed church, and never gets into a pul. 
It. 

Mrs. Diana Bridle, a maiden lady, about 
forty years of age, had a conceit that ſhe 
was with child. I adviſed her to convert 
her imaginary pregnancy into a real one, 
by taking a huſband ; and ſhe has never 
been troubled with any fancies of that kind 
ſince. | 
Mr. William Moody, an elderly gen- 
tleman, who lived in a ſolitary part of 
Kent, was apt to be very low-fpirited in 
an eaſterly wind. I nailed his weather- 
cock to a weſterly point; and at preſent, 
whichſoever way the wind blows, he is 
equally cheerful. 

Alexander Stingo, Eſq; was ſo ſtrongly 
poſſeſſed by the ſpirit of witticiſm, that he 
would not Ker ee. to open his lips for 
any thing leſs than an epigram. Under 
the influence of this malady he has been 
ſo deplorably dull, that he has often been 
ſilent a whole week together. I took him 
into my own houſe: inſtead of laughing at 
his jeſts, I either pronounced them to be 
puns, or paid no attention to them at all. In 
a month I perceived a wonderful alterat1on 
in him for the better: from thinking with- 
out ſpeaking, he began to ſpeak without 
thinking ; at preſent never ſays a good 
thing, and is a very agreeable companion. 

I likewiſe cured a lady of a longing for 
ortolans, by a dozen of Dunſtable larks; 
and could ſend you many other remark- 
able inſtances of the efficacy of my pre- 
ſcriptions; but theſe are ſufficient for 4 
ſpecimen. I am, &c. 

Bonnel T hornton. 


$ 127. Character of a Choice Spirit. 


Sir, : 

That a tradeſman has no buſineſs with 
humour, unleſs perhaps in the way of us 
dealing; or with writing, unleſs in hö 
ſhop-book, is a truth, which 1 believe no- 
body will diſpute with me. I am ſo unfor- 
tunate however as to have a nephew, who, 
not contented with being a grocer, 15 ” 


danger of abſolute ruin by his amine 


of being a wit; and having forſaken his 
counter for Comus's Court, and dignified 
himſelf with the appellation of a Choice 
Spirit, is upon the point of becoming a 
bankrupt. Inſtead of diſtributing his ſhop - 
bills as he —_— he waſtes a dozen in a 
morning, by ſcribbling ſhreds of his non- 
ſenſe upon the back of them ; and a few 
days ſince affronted an alderman, his beſt 
cuſtomer, by ſending him a pound of prunes 
wrapt up in a ballad he had juſt written, 
called, The Citizen outwitted, or a Bob for 
the Manſion-Houſe. 

He is likewiſe a regular frequenter of 
the play-houſes, and, being acquainted 
with every underling of each theatre, is at 
an annual expence of ten pounds in tickets 
for their reſpective benefits. They gene- 
rally adjourn together from the play to the 
tavern; and there is hardly a watchman, 
within a mile of Covent-garden, but has 
had his head or his lantern broke by one 
or other of the ingenious fraternity. 

I turned into his ſhop this morning, and 
had no ſooner ſet my foot upen the threſh- 
old, than he leaped over the counter, threw 
himſelf into an attitude, as he calls it, and 
aked me, in the words of ſome play that 
remember to have ſeen formerly, «© Whe- 
ther I was a ſpirit of health, or a goblin 
« damn'd?*?* I told him he was an undu- 
tiful young dog for daring to accoſt his 
uncle in that irreverent manner ; and bid 
him ſpeak like a Chriſtian, and a reaſon- 
able perſon. Inſtead of being ſenſible of 


my rebuke, he took off his wig, and hav- 


ing very deliberately given it two or three 
twirls upon his fiſt, and pitched it upon his 
head again, ſaid I was a dry old fellow, 
and ſhould certainly afford them much 
entertainment at the club, to which he had 
the impudence to invite me: at the ſame 
time he thruſt a card into my hand, con- 
taning a bill of fare for the evening's en- 
tertainment; and, as a farther inducement, 
aſſured me that Mr. 'I'wiiter himſelf would 
be in the chair; that he was a great crea- 
ture, and ſo prodigiouſly droll, that though 
he had heard him ſing the ſame ſongs, and 
repeat the ſame ſtories, a thouſand times, 
he could Kill attend to him with as much 


pleaſure as at firſt, 1 caſt my eye over the 


lf, and can recolle& the following items: 


* To all true Lowers of Fun and Focularity. 


Mr. Twiſter will this evening take off 
da cat, worried by two bull-dogs ; ditto, 
making love in a gutter; the knife- 
„ grinder and his wheel 3 High-Dutch 
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« ſquabble; and a hog in a ſlaughter- 
« houſe.” | | 

I aſſured him, that ſo far from having 
any reliſh for theſe deteſtable noiſes, the 
more they reſembled the originals the 
leſs I ſhould like them; and, if I could 
ever be fool enough to go, ſhould at leaſt 
be wiſe enough to ſtop my ears till I came 
out again, 

_—_ lamented my deplorable want 
of taſte, by the elevation of his eye-brows 
and a ſignificant ſhrug of his ſhoulders, he 
thruſt his fore-finger againſt the inſide of 
his cheek, and plucking it out of his mouth 
with a jerk, made a noiſe which very much 
reſembled the drawing of a cork: I found, 
that by this ſignal he meant to aſk me, if 
I choſe a whet? I gave my conſent by a 
ſulky kind of nod, and walked into the 
back-room, as much aſhamed of my ne- 
phew, as he ought to have been of him- 
ſelf. While he was gone to fetch a pint of 
mountain from the other ſide of the ſtreet, 
I had an opportunity to minute down a 
few of the articles of which the litter of 
his apartment conſiſted, and have ſelected 
theſe, as the moſt material, from among 
them : | 

On one of the ſconces by the chimney, 
a ſmart grizzle bob-wig, well oiled 
and powdered, feather-topt, and bag- 
fronted. 

On the oppoſite ſconce, a ſcratch. 

On the window-ſeat, a Nankin waiſt- 
coat, bound with filver twiſt, without 
ſkirts or pockets, ſtained with red 
wine, and pretty much ſhrunk. 

Item, A pair of buck-ſkin breeches, in 
one pocket a cat-call, in the other 
the mouth of a quart-bottle, chipt and 
ground into a {mooth ring, very fit to 
be uſed as a ſpying-glaſs by thoſe who 
never want one. 

Item, A red pluſh frock lapelled with 
ditto, one pocker ſtuffed with orange- 
peel, and the other with ſquare bits of 
white paper ready cut and dried tor a 
ſhower. g 

In the corner, a walking-ſtaff, not port- 
able. 

Item, A ſmall ſwitch. 

On the head of the bureau, a letter-caſe, 
containing a play-bill, and a quack- 
bill; a copy of verſes, being an enco- 
mium upon Mr. Twiſter; another of 
four lines, which he calls a diſtich; and 
a third, very much blotted and ſcratch- 
ed, and yet not finiſhed, entitled, An 
Extempore Epigram. 

X xXx 2 


Having 
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Having taken this inventory of his goods dial with her tea, becauſe it otherwiſe would 
and furniture, I ſat down before the fire, make her low-ſpirited. But there is an 
to deviſe, if poſſible, ſome expedient to re- epidemical diſorder (that was formerly 
claim him; when, on a ſudden, a ſound like quite unknown, and even now wants R 
the braying of an aſs, at my elbow, alarmed name) which ſeizes whole families here in 
me to ſuch a degree, that I ſtarted from town at this ſeaſon of the year. As I can. 
my ſeat in an inſtant, and, to my further not define it, I ſhall not pretend to deſeribe 
aſtoniſhment, beheld my nephew, atmoſt or account for it: but one would imagine, 
black in the face, covering his ear with that the people were all bit by a mad do . 
the hollow of his hand, and exerting the as the ſame remedy is thought neceſſary, 
whole force of his lungs in imitating that In a word, of whatever nature the com. 
reſpectable animal: I was ſo exaſperated plaint may be, it is imagined that nothing 
at this freſh inſtance of his folly, that 1 will remove it, but ſpending the ſummer 
told him haſtily, he might drink his wine months in ſome dirty fiſhing-town by the 
alone, and that I would never fee his face ſea-ſhore; and the water is judged to be 
again, till he ſhould think proper to appear moſt eflicacious, where there is the greateſt 
in a character more worthy of himſelf and reſort of afflicted perſons. 
his family. He followed me to the door J called upon a friend the other morn. 
without making any reply; and, having ing, in the city, pretty early, about buk- 
advanced into the middle of the ſtreet, fell neſs, when I was ſurprized to ſee a coach 
to clapping his fides, and crowing like a and four at the door, which the ?prentice 
cock, with the utmoſt vehemence; and and book-keeper were loading with trunks, 
continued his triumphant ejaculations till portmanteaus, baſkets, and band-boxe, 
I was fairly out of hearing. 'The front-glaſs was ſcreened by two round 

Having reached my lodgings, I imme- paper hat-caſes hung up before it; againſt 
diately reſolved to ſend you an account of one door was placed a guitar-caſe; and a 
his abſurdities ; and ſhall take this oppor- red ſattin cardinal, lined and edged wih 
tunity to inform him, that as he is bleſt with fur, was pinned againſt the other; white 
ſuch a variety of uſeful talents, and fo com- the extremities of an enormous hcop-petti- 
pletely accompliſhed as a Choice Spirit, I coat reſted upon each window. Theſe pre- 
Mall not do him the injury to conſider him parations were undoubtedly for a journey; 
as a tradeſman, or mortify him hereafter and when I came in, I found the family 
by endeavouring to give him any aſſiſt- were equipped accordingly. The lady- 


ance in his buſineſs. 
I am, &c. 
B. Thornton, © 


mother was dreſſed in a joſeph of ſcarlet 
duffil, buttoned down from the breaſt to 
the feet, with a black ſilk boanet, tied 


| | down to her head with a white handker- 
§ 128. A Citizen's Family ſetting out for chief: little miſs (about ſixteen years of 
Brighthelmſtone. age) had a blue camblet jacket, cuffed and 
Sir, lapelled with pink ſattin, with a narrow 
That there are many diſorders peculiar edging of ſilver lace, a black beaver ha, 
to the preſent age, which were entirely covered on the outſide with White ſhag, 
unknown to our forefathers, will (1 be- and cocked behind, with a ſilver button 
lieve) be agreed by all phyſicians, eſpe- and loop, and a blue feather. The od 
cially as they find an increaſe of their fees gentleman had very little particular in has 
from them. For inſtance, in the language dreſs, as he wore his uſual poinpadout- 
of the advertiſement, « Never were ner- coloured coat with gilt buttons; only ze 
vous diforders more frequent :?' we can had added to it a ſcarlet cloth wailtcos 
hardly meet with a lady, who is not za- with a broad tarniſhed gold lace, Which 
-arvous to the laſt degree, though our was made when he was choſen of the con. 
mothers and grandmothers ſcarce ever mon council. Upon my entrance, I _ 
heard the word Nerwes : the gentlemen too rally aſked them if they were going ind 
are affectated in the ſame manner; and the country; to which the old lady replied 
even in the country, this diſorder has ſpread in the affirmative, at the ſame time alu 
like the ſmall-pox, and infected whole vil- ing me, that ſhe was ſorry to take Mr, 
- Jages. I have known a farmer toſs off a | from his buſineſs, but ſhe v 
glaſs of brandy in a morning to prevent obliged to it on account of her heal 
his hand ſhaking, while his wife has been « Health !*? ſays the old gentleman, : 


obliged to have recourſe to the ſame cor- „ don't underſtand your whum-when 
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« not I: here has it coſt me the lord knows 


a what in doctors ſtuff already, without 


« your being a pin the better tor it; and 
« now you muſt lug me and all the family 
« toBrighthelmſtone,”* „Why, my dear,” 
ſaid the lady, „ you know Dr. 
« tells me, there 1s nothing will do my 
« ſpirits ſo much good as bathing in the 
« Ea. « 'The ſea !”? ſaid the old gen- 
tleman; © why then could not you have 
« taken lodgings at Graveſend, where I 
« might have eaſily come in the evening, 
6 — gone back time enough for Change 
« in the morning?“ The good lady told 
him that he had no taſte, that people of the 
beſt faſhion went to Brighthelmſtone, and 
that it was high time their girl ſhould ſee a 
little of the word. To this miſs aſſented, 
by declaring, that indeed ſhe had been no 
where but to the play, and the caſtle-con- 
cert, fince ſhe had left the boarding- ſchool. 
Both the females then aſked me an hundred 
queſttons, ſuch as, whether the ſea looked 
green, and how much bigger it was than 
the Thames, —till the maid gave them no- 
tice that every thing was put up. Ac- 


cordingly, I ſaw them into the coach; and- 


the old lady did not forger to take the 
pug-dog with her, who, ſhe declared, 
ſhould go every morning into the ſea, 
as ſhe had been toid it was good for the 
mange. 

I cannot but agree with my city friend, 
that lodgings at Graveſend would anſwer 
all the common purpoſes of -a jaunt to 
Brighthelmſtone; for, though one pretence 
for viſiting theſe places is, going into the 
cuntry, people in fact do not leave town, 
but rather carry London with them. Their 
way. of living is exactly the ſame as here, 
and their amuſements not very different. 
They ſuffer themſelves to be mewed up in 
a little dirty lodging, with not half ſo good 
a proſpect, or ſo good an air, as in the high 
wad at Iſlington or Kuightibridge. Their 
mornings are drauled away, with perhaps 
a ſaunter upon the beach, which commands 
the delightful view of half a dozen hoys, 
and as many fiſhing-ſmacks ; and if it was 
not for a lounge at the coffee-houſe, or the 
bookſellers, they would be at a loſs how 
to fill up the vacant hours till dinner. The 
evenings would hang no leſs heavy on their 
hands, but for the ingentous contrivance of 
tte aſſembly-room ; where, inſtead of en- 
joymng the cool temperature of the open 
ar, they chooſe to ſwelter in a crowd, and 

ealmoſt ſuffocated with their own breaths. 
add to this the refreſhing ſummer diver- 


* 
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ſion of jigging it to the delightful muſic of 
country ſcrapers, — to ſay nothing of the 
calmer and leſs ſudorific 1 of the 
card-table. But what is moſt ridiculous, 
is the attention paid to dreſs in theſe pub- 
lic retirements, where a gentleman or a 
lady 1s expected to appear as gay as at 
court, or at Ranelagh; conſequently, as 
ſoon as you arrive at them, you have bills 
civilly thruſt into your — 8 acquainting 
ou, that there is ſuch an one, a mil- 
iner, and ſuch an one, an hair-dreſſer, 


from London. 


Jam a ſincere well-wiſher to your pa- 
per, &c, 
ANTHONY FRESHWATER, 
B. Thornton. 


& 129. CharaZer of a mighty good Kind of 
Man. 
Sir, | 

I have always thought your mighty good 
kind of man to be a very good- for- ncthing 
fellow; and whoever is determined to 
think otherwiſe, may as well paſs over what 
follows, 

The good qualities of a mighty good 
kind of man (if he has any) are of the ne- 
gative kind, He does very little harm 
but you never find him do any good. He 
is very decent in appearance, and takes 
care to have all the externals of ſenſe and 
virtue; but you never perceive the heart 
concerned in any word, thought, or action. 
Not many love him, though very few think 
ill of him: to him every body is his « Dear 
dir,“ though he cares not a farthing for 
any body but himſelf. If he writes to you, 
though you have but the ſlighteſt acquaint- 
ance with him, he begins with“ Dear vir,'? 
and ends with,“ I am, good Sir, your ever 
« ſincere and affectionate friend, and moſt 
% obedient humble ſervant.” You may 
generally find him in company with older 
perſons than himſelf, but always with rich- 
er. He does not talk much ; but he has a 
« Ves, or a © True, Sir, or © You ob- 
« ſerve very right, Sir,“ for every word 
that is ſaid ; which, with the old gentry, 
that love to hear themſelves talk, makes 
him paſs for a mighty ſenſible and diſcern- 
ing, as well as a mighty good kind of man. 
It is ſo familiar to him to be agreeable, 
and he has got ſuch a habit of aſſenting to 
every thing advanced in company, that he 
does 1t without the trouble of thinking what 
he is about. I have known ſuch a one, at- 
ter having approved an obſervation made by 
one of the company, aſſent with «© What 
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« you ſay is very juſt, to an oppoſite ſen- 
timent from another ; and I have frequent- 
ly made him contradict hamſelf five times 
in a minute. As the weather is a principal 


and favourite topic of a mighty good kind 
of man, you may make him agree, that it 
is very hot, very cold, very cloudy, a fine 
ſunſhine, or it rains, ſows, hails, or freezes, 
all in the ſame hour. 'The wind may be 
high, or not blow at all; it may be Eaſt, 
Weſt, North, or South, South Eaſt and by 
Eaſt, or in any point in the compaſs, or 
any point not in the compaſs, juſt as 48 
pleaſe. This, in a ſtage- coach, makes hi 
a mighty agreeable companion, as well as 
a mighty good kind of man. He is ſo ci- 
vil, and ſo well-bred, that he would keep 
you ſtanding half an hour uncovered, in the 
rain, rather than he would ſtep into your 
chariot before you; and the dinner is in 
danger of growing cold, if you attempt to 
place him at the upper end of the table. He 
would not ſuffer a glaſs of wine to approach 
his lips, till he had drank the health of 
half the company, and would ſooner riſe 
hungry from table, than not drink to the 
other half before dinner is over, leſt he 
ſhould offend any by his neglect. He ne- 
ver forgets to hob or nob with the lady of 
the family, and by no means omits to toaſt 
her fire- ſide. 
little maſter and miſs, when they appear 
after dinner, and is very aſſiduous to win 
their little hearts, by almonds and raiſins, 
which he never fails to carry about him 
for that purpoſe. This of courſe recom- 
mends him to mamma's eſteem; and he is 
not only a mighty good kind of man, but 
ſhe is certain he would make a mighty 
good huſband, 

No man is half ſo happy in his friend- 
ſhips. Almoſt every one he names is a 
friend of his, and every friend a mighty 
good kind of man. | had the honour of 
walking lately with one of theſe good crea- 
_ tures from the Royal Exchange to Picca- 
dilly ; and, I believe, he pulled off his hat 
to every third perſon we met, with a © How 
« do you do, my deae Sir?” though, I 


found, he hardly knew the names of five 


of theſe intimate acquaintances. I was 
highly entertained with the greeting be- 
tween my companton, and another might 
ood kind of man that we met in the Sond 
ou would have thought they were bro- 
thers, and that they had not ſeen one an- 
other for many years, by their mutual ex- 
preſſions of joy at meeting. They both 
talked together, not wath a deſign of op- 
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He is ſure to take notice of 


poſing each other, but through eagerneſz 
to approve what each other ſaid. I caught 
them frequently, crying,“ Yes,” toge. 
ther, and “Very true, „ You are very 
« right, my dear Sir;”* and at laſt, havin 
exhauſted their favourite topic of, what 
news, and the weather, they concluded with 
each begging to have the vaſt pleaſure of 
an agreeable evening with the other v 
ſoon; but parted without naming eicher 
time or place. | 
I remember, at Weſtminſter, a mighty 

good kind of boy, though he was gene. 
rally hated by his ſchoolfellows, was the 
darling of the dame where he boarded, a 
by his means ſhe knew who did all the 
miſchief in the houſe. He always finiſhed 
his exerciſe before he went to play : you 
could never find a falſe concord in his 
prone or a falſe quantity in his verſe; and 

e made huge amends for the want of ſenſe 
and ſpirit in his compoſitions, by havin 
very few grammatical errors. If you — 
not call him a ſcholar, you muſt allew he 
took great pains not to appear a dunce, 
At the univerſity he never failed attending 
his tutor's lectures, was conſtant at prayers 
night and morning, never miſſed gates, or 
the hall at meal-times, was regular in his 
academical exerciſes, and took pride in ap- 
pearing, on all occaſions, with maſters of 
arts; and he was happy, beyond meaſure, 
in being acquainted with ſome of the heads 
of houſes, who were glad through him to 
know what paſſed among the under-gra- 
duates. Though he was not reckoned, by 


the college, to be a Newton, a Locke, or a 


Bacon, he was univerſally eſteemed by the 
ſenior part, to be a mighty good kind of 
young man; and this even placid turn ot 
mind has recommended him to no imall 
preferment in the church. 
We may obſerve, when theſe mighty 
good kind of young men come into the 
world, their attention to appearances and 
externals, beyond which the generality of 
people ſeldom examine, procures them 4 
much better ſubſiſtence, and a more repu- 
table ſituation in life, than ever their abi- 
lities, or their merit, could otherwiſe intitle 
them to, Tho? they are ſeldom advanced 
very high, yet, if ſuch a one is in orders 
he gets a tolerable living, or is appointed 
tutor to a dunce of quality, or is made com- 
22 to him on his travels; and then, 01 
is return, he is a mighty polite, as well a 
a mighty good kind of man. If he 5 
be a lawyer, his being ſuch a mighty good 
kind of man will make the attorniss 15 
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ply him with ſpecial pleadings or bills and 
anſwers to draw, as he is ſufficiently qua- 
lied by his ſlow genius to be a dray-horſe 
of the law. But though he can never hope 


to be a chancellor, or an archbiſhop, yet, if 


he is admitted of the medical college in 
Warwick-lane, he will have a good chance 
to be at the top of their profeſſion, as the 
ſucceſs of the faculty depends chiefly on 
old women, fanciful and hyſterical young 
ones, whimfical men, and young children ; 
among the generality of whom, nothing re- 
commends a perſon ſo muck, as his being a 
mighty good kind of man. 

f muſt own, that a good man, and a man 
of ſenſe, certainly ſhould have every thin 
that this kind of man has ; yet, if he pol- 
ſeſſes no more, much is wanting to finiſh 
and complete his character. Many are 
deceived by French paſte : it has the luſtre 
and brilliancy of a real diamond ; but the 
want of hardneſs, the eſſential property of 
this valuable jewel, diſcovers the counter- 


Feit, and ſhews it to be of no intrinſic value 


whatſoever. If the head and the heart are 
left out in the character of any man, you 


might as well look for a perfect beauty in 
a female face without a noſe, as to expect 


to find a valuable man without ſenſibility 
and underſtanding. But it often happens, 
that theſe mighty good kind of men are 
wolves in ſheep's cloathing ; that their want 
of parts 15 ſupplied by an abundance of cun- 
ning, and the outward behaviour and de- 
portment calculated to entrap the ſhort- 
lighted and unwary. 
here this 1s not the cafe, I cannot 
help thinking that theſe kind of men are 
no 45 than blanks in the creation: if 
they are not unjuſt ſtewards, they are cer- 
tainly to be reckoned unprofitable ſervants; 
and I would recommend, that this harm- 
leſs, inoffenſive, infipid, mighty good kind 
of man ſhould be married to a character of 
a very different ſtamp, the mighty good 
fort of woman—an account of whom I ſhall 
give you in a day or two. 
I am your humble ſervant, &c. 
B. T hornton, 


F1 30, Character of a mighty good Sort of 


oman. 


I ſuppoſe the female part of my readers 
are very impatient to ſee the character of 
a mighty good ſort of woman ; and doubt- 
leſs every mighty good kind of man is anx- 
ous to know what ſort of a wife 1 have 
picked out for him. 


The mighty good ſort of woman is civil 
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without good - breeding, kind without good- 
nature, friendly without affection, and de- 
vout without religion. She wiſhes to be 
thought every thing ſhe is not, and would 
have others looked upon to be every thin 
ſhe really is. If you will take her bear 
ſhe detelts ſcandal from her heart : yet, if 
a young lady happens to be talked of as 
nn be gay, with a ſignificant ſhrug of 
her ſhoulders, and ſhake of her head, ſhe 
confeſſes, © It is too true, and the whole 
« town ſays the ſame thing.“ She is the 
moſt compaſſionate creature living, and is 
ever pitying one perſon, and forry for an- 
other. She is a great dealer in buts, and 
ifs, and half ſentences, and does more miſ- 
chief with a may be, and Pl! jay no more, 
than ſhe could do by ſpeaking out. She 
confirms the truth of any ſtory more by her 
fears and doubts, than if ſhe had given 
proof poſitive; though ſhe always concludes 
with a“ Let us hope otherwiſe.“ 

One principal buſineſs of a mighty good 
ſort of woman is the regulation of families; 
and ſhe extends a viſitatorial power over 
all her acquaintance, She 1s the umpire 
in all differences between man and wife, 
which ſhe 15 ſure to foment and increaſe by 

retending to ſettle them; and her great 
impartiality and regard for both leads her 
always to ſide with one againſt the other. 
She has a moſt penetrating and diſcerning 
eye into the faults of the Emy, and takes 
care to pry into all their ſecrets, that ſhe 
may reveal them. If a man happens to 
ſtay out too late in the evening, ſhe is ſure 
to rate him handſomely the next time ſhe 
ſees him, and takes ſpecial! care to tell him, 
in the hearing of his wife, what a bad huſ- 
band he is: or if the lady goes to Rane- 
lagh, or 15 engaged ina party at cards, ſhe 
will keep the poor huſband company, that 
he might not be dull, and entertains him 
all the while with the imperfections of his 
wife. She has alſo the entire diſpoſal of 
the children in her own hands, and can diſ- 
inherit them, provide for them, marry 
them, or confine them to a ſtate of celi- 
bacy, juſt as ſhe pleaſes : ſhe fixes the lad's 
pocket-money at ſchool, and allowance at 
the univerſity ; and has ſent many an un- 
toward boy to ſea for education. But the 
young ladies are more immediately under 
her eye, and, in the grand point of matri— 
mony, the choice or refuſal depends ſolely 
upon her. One gentleman 1s too young, 
another too old ; one will run out his for- 
tune, another has too little; one is a pro- 
feſſed rake, another a fly ſinner; and the 
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frequently tells the girl, « *Tis time enough 
« to marry yet,“ till at lait there is nobody 
will have her. But the moſt favourite oc- 
cupation of a mighty good ſort of woman 
is, the ſuperintendance of the ſervants : the 
proteſts, there is not a good one to be got; 
the men are idle, and thieves, and the maids 
are ſluts, and good-for-nothing huſſies. In 
her own family ſhe takes care to * 
the men from the maids, at night, by the 
whole height of the houſe; theſe are lodged 
in the garret, while John takes up his rooſt- 
ing-place in the kitchen, or is ſtuffed into 
the turn- up ſeat in the paſſage, cloſe to the 
ſtreet- door. She riſes at five in the ſum- 
mer, and at day- light in the winter, to de- 
tect them in giving away broken victuals, 
coals, candles, &c. and her own footman is 
employed the whole morning in carrying 
letters of information to the maſters an 
miſtreſſes, wherever ſhe ſees, or rather ima- 
gines, this to be practiſed. She has cauſed 
many a man-ſeryant to loſe his place for 
romping in the kitchen; and many a maid 
has been turned away, upon her account, 
for dre//ing at the men, as ſhe calls it, look- 
ing out at the window, or ſtanding at the 
ſtreet- door, in 4 ſummer's evening. I am 
acquainted with three maiden-ſiſters, all 
mighty good ſort of women, who, to pre- 
vent any ill conſequences, will not keep a 


footman at all; and it is at the riſk of their 


place, that the maids have any comers after 
them, nor will, on any account, a bro- 
ther, or a male couſin, be ſuffered to viſit 
them, 

A diſtinguiſhing mark of a mighty good 
ſort of woman is, her extraordinary pre- 
tenſions to religion: ſhe never miſſes church 
twice a-day, in order to take note of thoſe 
who are abſent; and ſhe is always lament- 
ing the decay of piety in theſe days. With 
ſome of them, the good Dr. White field, or 
the good Dr. Romaine, is ever in their 
mouths: and they lock upon the whole 

ench of biſhops to be very Jews in com- 
pariſon of theſe ſaints, The mighty good 
fort of woman is alſo very charitable in 
outward appearance; for, though ſhe would 
not relieve a family in the utmott diſtreſs, 
ſhe deals out her halfpence to every com- 
mon beggar, particularly at the church 
door; and the is eternally ſoliciting other 
people to contribute to this or that public 
charity, though ſhe herſelf will not give 
fix pence to any one of them. An univerſal 
benevolence 1s another characteriſtic of a 
mighty good fort of woman, which renders 
her (as ſtrange as it may ſeem) of a molt 
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unforgiving temper. Heaven knows, ſſie 
bears nobody any ill-will; but if a trader. 
man has diſobliged her, the honeſteſt may 
in all the world becomes the moſt array 
rogue ; and ſhe cannot reſt till ſhe has per. 
ſuaded all her acquaintance to turn him 
off as well as herſelf. Every one is with 
her „The beſt creature in the univerſ;," 
while they are intimate; but upon an 
ſight difference — “ Oh—ſhe was vaſtly 
« miſtaken in the perſons ;—-ſhe thought 
ce them good ſort of boudies——but—{he 
« has done with them other people 
„ will find them out as well as herſelf: 
that's all the harm ſhe wiſhes 
« them.” —— 

As the mighty good ſort of women dif. 
fer from each other, according to their ape 
and ſituation in life, I ſhall endeavour to 
point out their ſeveral marks, by which we 
may diſtinguiſh them. And firſt, for the 
moſt common character :—If ſhe happens 
to be of that neutral ſex, an old maid, you 
may find her out by her prim look, her for- 
mal geſture, and the ſee- ſaw motion ot her 
head in converſation. Though a moſt rigid 
Proteitant, her religion ſavours very much 
of the Roman Catholic, as ſhe holds that 
almoſt every one muſt be damned except 
herſelf. But the leaven that runs moſtly 
through her whole compoſition, is a dete- 


tation of that odious creature, man, whom 


ſhe affects to loath as much as ſome people 
do a rat or a toad; and this affectation ſhe 
cioaks under a pretence of a love of God, 
at a time of life when it muſt be ſuppoſed, 
that ſhe can love nobody, or rather nobody 
loves her. If the mighty good ſort of body 
is young and unmarried, beſides the uſual 
tokens, you may know her by her quar- 
relling with her brothers, thwarting her 
ſiſters, ſnapping her facher, and over-rul- 
ing her mother, though it is ten to one the 
is the favourite of both. All her acquauut- 
ance cry her up as a mighty ducrect 
kind of body; and as ſhe affects an indif- 
ference for tlie meu, though not a total an- 
tipathy, it is 2 wonder if the giddy girls 
her ſiſters, are not married before her, 
which ſhe would look upon as the greatel 
mortification. that could happen to her, 
Among the mighty good fort of women it 
wedlock, we muſt not reckon the tame do- 
meſtic animal, who thinks it her duty to 
take care of her houſe, and be obliging i 
her huſband. On the contrary, the 15 neg- 
ligent of her home-afzirs, and ſtudies to 
recommend herſelf more abroad than in 


her own houſe. If ſhe pays a regular run 
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of viſits, if ſhe behaves decently at the 
card-table, if ſhe is ready to come into any 
party of pleaſure, if ſhe pays no regard to 
ler ſulband, and puts her children out to 
nurſe, ſhe is not a good wife, or a good 
mother, perhaps; but ſhe 15 — a mighty 
good fort of woman. . 
As I diſpoſed of the my good kind 
of man in marriage, it may be expected, 
that I ſhould find out a proper match alſo 
for the mighty good ſort of woman, To 
tell you my opinion then—aif ſhe is old, I 
would give her to a young rake, being the 
character ſhe loves beſt at her heart :—or, 


it ſhe is a mighty young, mighty handſome, 


mighty rich, as well as a mighty good ſort 
of woman, I will marry her myſelf, as I am 
unfortunately a batchelor. 
Your very humble ſervant, &c. 
B. Thornton, 


$ 131. On the affeted Strangenr/s of ſome 
Men of Quality. 
Sir, 

As you are a mighty geed kind of man, 
and ſeem willing to ſet your preſs to any 
ſubje& whereby the vices or follies of your 
countrymen may be corrected or amended, 
| beg leave to offer you the following re- 
marks on the extraordinary, yet common, 
behaviour of ſome part of our nobility to- 
wards their ſometimes intimate, though in- 
ferior acquaintance. 

It is no leſs common than extraordinary, 
to meet a nobleman in London, who flares 
you full in the face, and ſeems quite a 
franger to it; with whom you have ſpent 
tie preceding ſummer at Harwich or 
Drighthelmſtone; with whom you have 
often dined; who has often ſingled you 


out, and taken you under his arm, to ac- 


company him with a Z#e tete walk; who 
bas accoſted you, all the ſummer, by your 
ſurname, but, in the winter, does not re- 
member either your name, or any feature 
in your face, 

I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the pain 
luch right honourable behaviour, at firſt 
meeting, gives to a man of ſenſibility and 
fentiment, nor the contempt he muſt con- 
ceive for ſuch ennobled beings. Another 
claſs of theſe right honourable intimates 
are indeed fo far condeſcending, as to ſub- 
mit to own you a little, if it be in a corner 
of the ſtreet; or even in the Park, if it be 
at a diſtance from any real good company. 

heir porters will even let you; into their 
houſes, if my lord has no company] and they 
ttemſelyes will receive you very civilly, 
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but will ſhun you a few hours after, at court, 
as a pick-pocket (though you be a man of 

ſents; good family, and good cha- 
rafter) for having no other blemiſh than 
that your modeſty or diffidence perhaps has 
ara? tow? your being a long time in the 
army, without attaining the rank of a ge- 
neral, or at the law, without being called 
within the bar. I could recite many in- 
ſtances of this kind of polite high-breed- 
ing, that every man of little ſtation, who 
has been a quality broker, has often expe- 
rienced ; but I ſhall wave that, and con- 
clude by ſhewing you, how certainly to 
avoid ſuch contempt, and even decoy his 
lordſhip out of his walk to take notice of 
you, who would not have known you had 
you continued in his. 

The method is this: ſuppoſe we ſee my 
lord coming towards Spring-garden, un- 
der Marlborough. garden-walk ; inſtead of 
meeting him, approach ſo near only, that 
you are certain, from the convexity of his 
eye (for they are all very near-fighted) 
that he ſees you, and that he is certain you 
ſee and know him. This done, walk deli- 
berately to the other fide of the Mall, and, 
my life for it, his lordſhip either trots over 
to you, or calls you, by your ſurname, to 
him. His pride 1s alarmed; he cannot 
conceive the reaſon, why one, he has all 
along conſidered would be proud of the leaſt 
mark of his countenance, ſhould avoid tal: - 
ing an even chance for ſo great an honour 
as a bow or a nod.—Put I would not be 
underſtood, that his lordſhip is not much 
offended at you, though he make you a 
viſit the next day, and never did before, in 
erder to drop you for ever after, left you 
ſhould him. This is not conjecture, but 
what I have often put in practice with ſuc- 
ceſs, if any facets it is to be ſo noticed; 
and as a further proof of it, I do aſſure 
you, I had once the honour of being ſome- 
times known to, and by, ſeveral lords, and 
loſt all their friendfhin, becauſe I would 
not let them know me at one time very 
intimately, at another, not at all for which 
lois I do not at all find myſelf the worſe. 

I am your humble ſervant, 
B. Thornton, 


8132. 


On the Arrogance of younger Bro- 
thers of Quality, . 
Sir, 


Though it is commonly ſaid, that pride 
and contempt for inferiors are ſtrongly im- 
planted in the breaſts of our nobility, it 
muſt be allowed, that their politeneſs _ 
. 


them the ſame affable 
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good - breeding render it, in general, im- 
perceptible; and, as one may well ſay, 
He that has pride, not ſhewing that he's proud, 
Let me not Know it, he's not proud at all, 
one may alſo affirm, with truth, of the Bri- 
tiſh nobility, that he who has no pride at 
all cannot ſhew leſs than they do. They 
treat the meaneſt ſubject with the greateſt 
affability, and take pains to make eve 
perſon they converſe with forget the l. 
tance that there is between him and them. 
As the younger brothers, and other near 
relations of the nobility, have the ſame 
education, and the ſame examples ever be- 
fore their eyes, one _ expect to ſee in 
chaviour, the ſame 
politeneſs. But, ſtrange as it is, nothing is 
more different than the behaviour of my 


lord, and my lord's brother. The latter 


you generally ſee proud, inſolent, and over- 


bearing, as if he poſſeſſed all the wealth 


and honour of the family. One might 
imagine from his behaviour, that the pride 
of the family, like the eſtates in ſome bo- 
roughs, always deſcended to the younger 
brother. I have known one of theſe young 
noblemen, with no other fortune than this 
younger brother's inheritance, above mar- 
rying a rich merchant's daughter, becauſe 
he would not diſgrace himſelf with a ple- 
beian alliance; and rather chooſe to give 
his hand to a lady Betty, or a lady Char- 
lotte, with nothing but her title for her 
portion. 

[ know a younger brother in a noble fa- 
mily, who, twelve years ago, was ſo re- 
gardleſs of his birth, as to defire my lord 
his father to ſend him to a merchant's 
counting-houſe for his education; but, 
though he has now one of the beſt houſes 
of buſineſs of any in Leghorn, and is al- 
ready able to buy his father's eſtate, his 
brothers and ſiſters will not acknowledge 
him as a relation, and do not ſcruple to 
deny his being their brother, at the expence 
of their lady-mother's reputation. 

It always raiſes my mirth to hear with 
what contempt theſe younger brothers of 
quality ſpeak of perſons in the three learn- 
ed profeſſions, even thoſe at the top of each. 
The bench of biſhops are never diſtin- 
guiſhed by them with any higher appella- 
tion, than —thoſe parſons: and when they 
ſpeak of the judges, and thoſe who hold 
the firſt places in the courts of juſtice, to 
a gentleman at the bar, they fay—your 
lawyers: and the doctors Heberden, Ad- 
dington, and Aſkew, are, in their genteel 


dialect, calleè theſe phyſical people. Trade 


is ſuch a diſgrace, that there is no d 

ence with them between the hight 
loweſt that are concerned in it; they 

the greateſt merchants among common 
tradeſmen, as they can ſee no difference 
between a counting-houſe and a chandler', 
ſhop, They think the run of their father, 
or their brother's kitchen a more genteel 
means of ſubſiſtence than what is afforded 
by any calling or occupation whatſoever 
except the army or the navy ; as if nobody 


was deſerving enough of the honour to cut 


a Frenchman's throat, but perſons of the 
firſt rank and diſtinction. 

As I hve fo far from the polite end of 
the town as Bedford-row, I undergo much 
decent raillery on that account, whenever 
I have the honour of a viſit from one of 
theſe younger brothers of quality: he won. 
ders who makes my wigs, my cloaths, and 
my liveries: he praiſes the furniture of 
my houſe, and allows my equipage to be 
handſome; but declares he diſcovers more 
of expence than taſte in either: he can dif. 
cover that Hallet is not my upholſterer, 
and that my chariot was not made by But. 
ler: in ſhort, I find he thinks one might 
as well compare the Banquetting-houſe at 
Whitehall with the Manſhon-houſe for ele- 
gance, as to look for that in Bedford-roy, 
which can only be found about St. James's, 
He will not touch any thing at my table 
but a piece of mutton : he is ſo cloyed with 
made diſhes, that a plain joint is a rarity : 
my claret too, though it comes from Meff, 
Brown and Whitefoord, and no otherwise 
differs from my lord's than in being bought 
for ready money, is put by for my port, 
Though he pohtely hobs or nobs with my 
wite, * does it as if I had married my 
cook; and ſhe is further mortified with 
ſeeing her carpet treated with as litle ce- 
remony as if it was an oll-cloth, If, after 
dinner, one of her damaſk chairs has the 
honour of his lordly breech, another is in- 
dulged with the favour of raiſing his leg. 
'To any gentleman who drinks to this man 
of faſhion, he is his moſt obedient humble 
ſervant, without bending his body, or look. 
ing to ſee who does him this honour. It 
any perſon, even under the degree. of a 
knight, ſpeaks to him, he wall condeſcend 
to ſay Yes or No; but he is as likely as Sit 
Francis Wronghead to ſay the one when 
he ſhould ſay the other, If I preſume 10 
talk about any change in the miniſtry be. 
fore him, he diſcovers great ſurpriſe at n 
ignorance, and wonders that we, at this en 
of the town, ſhould differ ſo much from 0 
peo 
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le about Groſvenor- ſquare. 
abſolutely, according to him, as little a- 
fike as if we were not of the ſame ſpecies ; 
and 1 find, it is as much impoſſible for us 


We are 


to know what paſles at court, as if we 
lred at Rotherhithe or Wapping. I have 
very frequent opportunities of contemplat- 
ing the ferent treatment I receive from 
him and his elder brother. My lord, from 
whom I have received many favours, be- 
haves to me as if he was the perſon obli- 

- while his lordſhip's brother, who has 
conferred no favour on me but borrowing 
my money, which he never intends to pay, 
behaves as if he was the creditor, and the 
debt was a forlorn one. 

The inſolence which is ſo much com- 
plained of among noblemen's ſervants, is 
not difficult to account for: ignorance, 
idleneſs, high-living, and a conſciouſneſs 
of the dignity of the noble perſon they 
ſerve, * 4 to the example of my lord's 
brother, whom they find no leſs dependent 
in the family than themſelves, will natu- 
rally make them arrogant and proud. But 
this conduct in the younger brother muſt 
for ever remain unaccountable. I have 
been endeavouring to ſolve this phenome- 
non to myſelf, ever ſince the following oc- 
currence happened to me, 

When I came to ſettle in town, about 
fve-and-twenty years ago, I was ſtrongly 
recommended to a noble peer, who pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt me. On my arrival, I wait- 
ed upon his lordſhip, and was told by the 


porter, with an air of great indifference, 


that he was not at home; and I was very 
near receiving the door in my face, when 
| was going to acquaint this civil perſon, 
that I had a letter in my pocket for his 
lord: upon my producing it, he ſaid I 
might leave it; and immediately ſnatched 
it from me. I called again the next day, 
and found, to my great ſurpriſe, a ſome- 
what better reception from my friend the 
porter, who immediately, as I heard after- 
wards, by order from his lord, introduced 
me into the library. When I entered, I 
ſaw a gentleman in an armed chair reading 
a pamphlet, whom, as I did not know him, 
I took for my lord himſelf, eſpecially as he 
did not rife from his chair, or ſo much as 
offer to look towards me, on my entering. 
Immediately addreſſed myſelf to him with 
—* My lord''— but was inſtantly told by 
him, without taking his eyes from the pam- 
Phlet, that his brother was drefling : he 
read on, and left me to contemplate the 
fituation I was in, that it I had been treated 
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with ſo much contempt from the porter 
and my lord's brother, what muſt I expect 
from my noble patron? While I was thus 
reflecting, in comes a gentleman, running 
up to me, and, taking me cordially by the 
hand, ſaid, he was heartily glad to ſee me. 
I was greatly diſtreſſed to know how to be- 
have. I could not imagine this to be his 
lordſhip who was fo affable and courteous, 
and I could not ſuppoſe it was any body 
who meant to inſult me. My anxiety was 
removed by his pulling out the letter I had 
left, and ſaying, © He was very happy that 
« 1t was in his power to comply with the 
« contents of it; at the ſame time intro- 
ducing me to his brother, as a gentleman 
he was happy to know. 'This younger 
brother aroſe from his chair with great in- 
difference; and, taking me coolly by the 
hand, ſaid, « He ſhould be proud of fo 
cc valuable an acquaintance ;”* and, reſum- 
ing his ſeat, proceeded to hnith his pam- 
phlet. Upon taking leave, my lord renew- 
ed his former declaration; but his brother 
was too intent on his reading to obſerve 
the bow made to him by the valuable ac- 
quaintance he a few minutes before profeſ- 
{ed himſelf ſo proud of. 

I am not ignorant, however, that there 
are many younger brothers to peers, whe 
acknowledge, with much concern, the truth 
of what has been ſaid, and are ready to al- 
low, that, in too many families of diſtinc- 
tion, the younger brother is not the finer 
gentleman. 

I am your humble ſervant, &c. 
B. Thornton. 


$ 133. Perſens of Quality froved to be 
T raaers. 
I always refle& with pleaſure, that ſtro 
as the fondneis of imitating the French has 
been among people of faſhion, they have 
not yet mtroduced among us their contempt 
for trade. A French marquis, who has no- 
thing to@oaſt of but his high birth, would 
ſcorn to take a merchant's daughter by 
the hand in wedlock, though her father 
ſhould be as rich as the Buily of the Eaſt 
Indies; as if a Frenchman was only to be 
valued, like a black-pudding, for the good- 
neſs of his blood; while our nobility not 
only go into the city for a wife, but ſend 
their yourper ſons to a merchant's count- 
ing-houſe for education. But, I confeſs, I 


never conſidered, till very lately, how tar 
they have from time to time departed trom 
this French tolly in their eſteem for trade; 
and I find, that the greateſt part of es 

"misy 
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bility may be properly deemed merchants, 
if not traders, and even ſhopkeepers. 

In the firſt place, we may conſider many 
of our nobility in the ſame light as Beaver 
or Henſon, or any other keepers of repo- 
fitories. The breeding of running-horſes 
3s beceme a favourite traffic among them; 
and we know how very largely perſons of 
the firft faſhion deal this way, and what 

at addition they make to their yearly 
income by winning plates and matches, 
and then ſelling the horſe for a prodigious 
ſam. What advantages muſt accrue to 
them, if they have a mare of blood to breed 
from! But what a treaſure have they if 
they are poſſeſſed of the ſtallion in faſhion ! 
I can therefore {ee no difference between 
this occupation of my lord and that of any 
Yorkſhire dealer whatſoever: and if his 
tordſhip is not always fo ſucceſsful in his 
trade as the jockey of the North, it 1s not 
becauſe he does not equally hold it fair to 
cheat his own brotker in horſe-fleh. If a 
duke rides his own Horſes on the courſe, 
he does not, in my judgment, differ from 
any other jockey on the turf; and I think 
it the ſame thing, whether a man gets 
money by keeping a ſtallion, or whether 
ke gets it by keeping a bull or a boar for 
the pariſh. 

We know of many perſons of quality 
whoſe paſlion for trade has made them 
dealers in fighting-cocks; and I heard one 
declare to me lately, that there was no 
truſting to ſervants in that buſineſs; that 
he ſhould make nothing of it, if he did not 
look after the cocks himſelf; and that, for 
a month before he 1s to fight a match, he 
atways takes care of and teeds them him- 
ſelf; and for that purpoſe (ſtrange as it 
may ſeem) he lies in a little room cloſe by 
them every night. I cannot but admire 
this induſtry, which can make my noble 
friend quit his lady's bed, while tradeſmen 
of a lower rank neglect their buſineſs for 
the charms of a kept miſtreſs. But it muſt 
be allowed, that theſe dealers in live fowl 
are to be conſidered as poulterers, as well 
as thoſe who ſell the deer of their park arc 
to be ranked among the butchers in Clare- 
market ; though the latter endeavour art- 
fully to avoid this, by ſelling their veniſon 
to paſtry-cooks and fiſkmongers, 

What ſhall we ſay of thoſe who ſend ve- 
niſon, hares, pheaſants, partridges, and all 
other game, to their poulterer and fiſh- 
monger in London, to reccive an equiva- 
lent in poultry and fiſh in winter, when 


they are in town ?—Though theſe ſporti- 
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' for any ſum whatſoever. 


men do not truck their commodities fy 
money, they are nothing leſs than higler, 
and huckſters, dealers and chapmen, in the 
proper ſenſe of the words: for an exchange 
was never denied to be a ſale, though it is 
athrmed to be no robbery. 

I come now to the conſideration of thoſe 
who deal in a much larger and more ex. 
tenſive way, and are properly ſtiled mer. 
chants, whfle thoſe Meal mentioned are 
little more than traders in the retailing 
buſineſs: what immenſe ſums are received 
by thoſe electioneering merchants, whoſe 
fortunes and influence in many counties 
and boroughs enable them to procure a 
ſeat in parliament for any that will pay for 
it! How profitable has nurſing the eſtates 
of extravagant perſons of diſtinction proved 
to many a right honourable friend ! I do 
not mean from his ſhewing himſelf a true 
ſteward, but from the weight and intereſt 
he has got by it at a general election. What 
Jew deals larger than many of our nobility 
in the ſtocks and in lottery tickets ? And, 
perhaps, one ſhould not find more bulls and 
bears at Jonathan's than at Arthur's. If you 
cannot, at this laſt place, inſure your houſe 
from fire, or a ſhip from the danger of the 
teas, or the French, you may get largely 
underwrit on lives, and inſure your own 
againſt that of your mother or grandmother 
'There are thoſe 
who deal as greatly in this practice of put- 
ting one life againft another as any under- 
writer in the city of London: and, indeed, 
the end of inſuring 1s leſs anſwered by the 
latter than the 3 for the prudent 
citizen will not ſet his name to any policy, 
where the perſon to be inſured is not in 
perfect health; while the merchants at St. 
James's, who inſure by means of bets in- 
ſtead of policies, will pay you any ſum 
whatſoever, if a man dies that is run 
through the body, ſhot through the head, 
or has tumbled off his chair in an apoplexy; 
for as there are perions who will lay on 


either ſide, he who wants to inſure need 


only chooſe that which anſwers his purpoſe. 


And as to the dealings of theſe merchants | 


of faſhion in annuities upon lives, we often 
hear that one ſells his whole eſtate, for his 
life, to another; and there is no other form 
of conveyance uſed between the buyer and 
ſeller, than by ſhuffling a pack of cards, or 
throwing a pair of dice: but 1 cannot look 
upon this ſort of traflic in any other light 
than that, when a condemned felon ſells 
his own body to a ſurgeon to be anato- 


miſed. 


After 
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| After all, there is no branch of trade 
that is uſually extended ſo far, and has 
fach a variety in it, as gaming; whether 
we conſider it as carried on by cards, dice, 
horſe-racing, pitting, betting, &c. &c. &c. 
Theſe merchants deal in very various cbm- 
modities, and do not ſeem to be very 
anxious in general about any difference 
in value, when they are ſtriking a bargain: 
for, though ſome expect ready money for 
ready money when they play, as they would 
blood for blood in a duel, many, very ma- 
ny, part with their ready money to thoſe 
who deal upon truſt, nay oftentimes to 
thoſe who are known to be incapable of 
paying. Sometimes I have ſeen a gentle- 
man bet his gold with a lady who has ear- 
rings, bracelets, and other diamonds to 
anſwer her ſtake : but I have much oftener 
ſeen a lady play againſt a roll of guineas, 
with nothing but her virtue to part with 
to preſerve her honour if ſhe loſt. The 
markets, in which the multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs of this kind 1s tranſacted, are very 
many, and are chiefly appropriated to that 
end and no other, ſuch as routs, aſſemblies, 
Arthur's, Newmarket, and the courſes in 
every county. Where theſe merchants 
trade in ready money only, or in bank- 
notes, I conſider the as bankers of qua- 
er lity ; where, in ready money againſt truſt, 


ſe and notes of hand of perſons that are but 
t- little able to pay, they muſt be broken 
r- merchants: and whoever plays with money 
J, againſt a lady's jewels, ſhould, in my mind, 
ge hang out the Three Blue Balls in a private 
nt alley; and the lady who ſtakes her virtue 
7 for gold, ſhould take the houſe of a late 
in venerable matron in the Piazza, to carry 


t. on her trade in that Af 
But it is with pleaſure] ſee our merchants 


n of quality neglecting ſeveral branches of 
in trade that have been carried on with ſuc+ 
d, ceſs, and in which great fortunes have been 
7 raiſed in former times by ſome of their an- 
IN 6eltors. What immenſe ſums have, we 
d W know, been got by ſome great men in the 


e. ſmuggling trade! And we have heard of 
large profits being made by the ſale of 
commiſſions in the army and navy; by 
procuring places and penſions; and vaſt 


m ſums received for quartering a lord's ſiſter, 
id nephew, or natural ſon on any one who holds 
or a profitable poſt under the government. 
K Smuggling, ſurely, ſhould be left to our 
nt good friends on the ſhores of Kent and 
ls duſſex ; and I think, he who ſells commi\- 
0 


ions in the navy or army, the free-gifts 


of the prince, ſhould ſuffer like a deſerter, 
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&c. 
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or be keel-hauled to death under a firſt: 


rate man of war; and he who, like a Turk - 
iſh vizier, levies contributions on thoſe who 
hold poſts and places under his maſter, 
ſhould, like him, be ſqueezed in his turn, 
till the ſpunge is dry, and then box ſtringed 
for the good of the people. 

I am your humble ſervant, &c. 


B. Thornton. 


§ 134. On Pedantry. 
Sir, | 

To diſplay the leaſt ſymptom of learn- 
ing, or to ſeem to know more than your 
tootman, is become an offence againſt the 
rules of politeneſs, and is branded with the 
name of pedantry and ill-breeding. The 
very ſound of a Roman or a Grecian 
name, or a hard name, as the ladies call 
it, though their own perhaps are harder 
by half, is enough to diſconcert the tem- 
per of a dozen counteſſes, and to ſtrike a 
whole aſſembly of fine gentlemen dumb 
with amazement. 

This ſqueainiſhneſs of theirs is owing to 
their averſion to pedantry, which they un- 
derſtand to be a fort of muſtineſs that can 
only be contracted in a recluſe and a ſtu- 
dious life, and a foible peculiar to men of 
letters. But if a ſtrong attachment to a 
particular ſubject, a total ignorance of 
every other, an eagerneſs to introduce that 
ſubje& upon all occaſions, and a confirmed 
habit of declaiming upon it without either 
wit or diicretion, be the marks of a pe- 

antic character, as they certainly are, it 
belongs to the illiterate as well as the 
learned ; and St. James's itſelf may boaſt 
of producing as arrant pedants as were 
ever ſent forth from a college. 

I know a woman of faſhion who is per- 
petually employed in remarks upon the 
weather, who obſerves from morning to 
noon that it is likely to rain, and from 
noon to night that it ſpits, that it miſles, 
that it is ſet in for a wet evening; and, 
being incapable of any other diſcourſe, is 
as inſipid a companion, and juſt as pedan- 
tic, 2s he who quotes Ariſtotle over his tea, 
or talks Greek at a card-table. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance is a 
conſtant attendant upon parliamentary bu- 
ſineſs, and I have heard him entertain a a 
large circle, by the hour, with the ſpeeches 
that were made in a debate upon mum and 
perry. He has a wonderful memory, and 
a kind of oratorical tune in his elocution, 
that ſerves him inſtead of an emphaſis. 
By thoſe means he has acquired the repu- 

dauon 
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tation of having a deal to ſay for himſelf ; 
but as it conſiſts entirely of what others 
have ſaid for themſelves before him, and 
if he ſhould be deaf during the ſeſſions, he 
would certainly be has in the inter- 
vals, I muſt needs ſet him down for a pe- 
dant. 

But the moſt troubleſome, as well as 
moſt dangerous, character of this ſort that 
J am ſo unhappy as to be connected with, 
is a ſtripling, who ſpends his whole life in 
a fencing-ichool. This athletic young 
pedant is, indeed, a moſt formidable crea- 
ture; his whole converſation lies in Quari 
and Fierce; if you meet him in the ſtreet, 
he ſalutes you in the gymnaſtic man- 
ner, throws Jimſelf back upon his left hip, 
levels his cane at the pit of your — y 
and looks as fierce as a prize-fighter. In 
the midſt of a diſcourſe upon politics, he 
ſtarts from the table on a ſudden, and ſplits 
himſelf into a monſtrous longe againſt the 
wainſcot ; immediately he puts a foil into 
your hand, inſiſts upon teaching you his 
murthering thruſt, and if, in the courſe of 
his inſtructions, he puſhes out an eye or a 
fore-tooth, he tells you, that you fapp'd 
your point, or dropp*d your wriſt, and im- 
putes all the miſchief to the awkwardneſs 
of his pupil. 

The muſical pedant, who, inſtead of at- 
tending to the diſcourſe, diverts himſelf with 
humming an air, or, if he ſpeaks, expreſſes 
himſelf in the language of the orcheſtra; 
the Newmarket pedant, who has"no know- 
ledge but what he gathers upon the turf ; 
the female pedant, who is an adept in no- 
thing but the patterns of ſilks and flounces; 
and the coffee-houſe pedant, whoſe whole 
erudition lies within the margin of a news- 
paper, are nuiſances ſo extremely common, 
that it is almoſt unneceſſary to mention 
them. Yet, pedants as they are, they ſhel- 
ter themſelves under the faſhionableneſs of 
their foible, and, with all the properties of 
the character, generally eſcape the impu- 
tation of it. In my opinion, however, they 
deſerve our cenſure more than the mereſt 
book-werm imaginable. 'The man of let- 
ters is uſually confined to his ſtudy, and 
having but little pleaſure in- converſing 
with men of the world, does not often in- 
trude himſelf into their company : theſe 
unlearned pedants, on the contrary, are to 
be met with every where; they have no- 
thing to do but to run about and be trou- 
bleſome, and are univerſally the bane of 

agreeable converſation. I am, Sir, &c. 
| B. Thornton. 
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$ 135. A Sunday in the Country, 
Sir, Aug. 8, 1761, 

As life is ſo ſhort, you will agree with 
me, that we cannot afford to loſe any of 
that - time, every moment of which 
ſhould be employed in ſuch gratifications 
as are ſuitable to our ſtations and diſpoj.. 
tions. For this reaſon we cannot but la. 
ment, that the year ſhould be curtailed of 
almoſt a ſeventh part, and that, out of three 
hundred and fixty-five days, fifty-two of 
them ſhould be allotted, with reſpect to 
many perſons, to dullneſs and inftpidity, 
You will eaſily conceive, that, by what! 
have ſaid, I allude to that enemy to all 
mirth and gaiety, Sunday, whoſe imperti. 
nent intruſion puts a check on our amuſe. 
ments, and caſts a gloom over our cheer. 
ful thoughts. Perions, indeed, of high 
faſhion regard it no more than the other 
part of the week, and would no more be 
reſtrained from their pleaſures on this day, 
than they would keep faſt on a'faſt-day ; but 
others, who have the ſame taſte and ſpirit, 
though leſs fortunes, are conſtrained, in 
order to fave appearances, to debar them- 
ſelves of every amuſement except that of 
going to church, which they can only enjoy 
in common with the vulgar. The vulgar, 
it is true, have the happy privilege of con- 


. verting this holy-day into a day of extra- 


ordinary feſtivity; and the mechanic is 
allowed to get drunk on this day, if on no 
other, becauſe he has nothing elſe to do, 
It is true, that the citizen on this day gets 
looſe from his counter, to which he had 
been faſtened all the reſt of the week like 
a bad ſhilling, and riots in the luxuries of 
Iſlington or Mile-end. But what ſhall be 
ſaid of thoſe who have no buſineſs to fol- 
low but the bent of their inclinations ? on 
whoſe hands, indeed, all the days of their 
life would hang as heavy as Sundays, if 
they were not enlivened by the dear vari- 
ety of amuſements and diverſions. How 
can a woman of any ſpirit paſs her time 
on this diſmal day, when the play-houſes, 
and Vauxhall, and Ranelagh, are ſhut, and 
no places of public meeting are open, but 
the churches ? I talk not of thoſe in higher 
life, who are ſo much above the world, 
that they are out of the reach of its cen- 
ſures; I mean thoſe who are confined in 4 
narrower ſphere, ſo as to be obliged to pay 
ſome regard to reputation. But if people 
in town have reaſon- to complain of thus 
weekly bar put upon their pleaſures, how 
unhappy muſt they be who are immured in 


the old manſion-houſe in the country, and 
cloiſtere 
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doiſtered 10 (as it were) in a nunnery? 
This is my hard caſe: my aunt, who is a 
woman of the laſt age, took me down with 
terthis ſummer to her houſe in Northamp- 
onſhire 3 nor ſhall I be releaſed from my 
fon till the time of the coronation, which 
will be as joy ful to me as the act of grace 
to an inſolvent debtor. My time, how- 
wer, is ſpent agreeably enough, as far as 
ary thing can be agreeable in the country, 
45 we live in a good neighbourhood, ſee a 
deal of company, pay a good many 
nils, and are near enough Aſtrop-Wells 
for me to play at cards at all the public 
breakfaſtings, and to dance at the aſſem- 
bes. But, as I told you, my aunt is an 
old-faſhioned lady, and has got ueer no- 
tons of I know not what. I dread nothing 
ſo much as the coming round of Sunday, 
which is ſure to prove, to me at leaſt, a 
day of penance and mortification, In the 
morning we are dragged, in the old family 
coach, to the pariſh-church, not a ſtone's 
throw off the houſe, for grandeur-ſake 
and, though I dreſs me ever fo gay, the 
ignorant bumkins take no more notice of 
me than they do of my aunt, who is mut- 
fled up to the chin. At dinner we never 
ſee a creature but the parſon, who never 
fals coming for his cuſtomary fee of roaſt- 
beef and „eee in the afternoon 
the ſame dull work of church- going is re- 
repeated ; and the evening is as melancholy 
a5 it is to a criminal who 1s to be executed 
the next morning. When I firſt came 
down, I propoſed playing a game at whilſt, 
and invited the doctor to make a fourth; 
but my aunt looked upon the very mention 
of it as an abomination. I thought there 
could be no harm in a little innocent muſic; 
and therefore, one morning, while ſhe was 
getting ready for church, I began to tune 
my guitar, the ſound of which quickly 
brought her down ſtairs, and ſhe vowed ſhe 
would break it all to pieces, if I was fo 
wicked as to touch it; though I offered to 
compromiſe the matter with her, by play- 
ng nothing but pſalm-tunes to pleaſe her. 
| hate reading any thing, but eſpecially 
good books, as my aunt calls them, which 
re dull at any time, but much duller on a 
dunday ; yet my aunt wonders 1 will not 
employ myſelf, when I have nothing to do, 
n reading Nelſon on the Feaſts and Faſts, 
Ta chapter in the Bible. You muſt know, 
that the day I write this on is Sunday; and 
it happens to be ſo very rainy, that my 
unt is afraid to venture herſelf in the damp 
church, for fear of encreaſing her rheu- 
7 b 
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matiſm ; ſhe has therefore put on her ſpec- 
tacles, ordered the great family-bible into 
the hall, and is going to read prayers her- 
ſelf to the ſervants, I excuſed myſelf from 
being preſent, by pretending an head-ach, 
and ſtole into my cloſet in order to divert 
myſelf in writing to you. How I ſhall be 
able to go through the reſt of the day, I 
know not; as the rain, I believe, will not 
ſuffer us to ſtir out, and we ſhall fit mop- 
ing and yawning at one another, and look- 
ing ſtupidly at the rain out of the Gothic 
window in the little parlour, like the clean 
and unclean beaſts in Noah's ark. It is 
ſaid, that the gloomy weather in Novem- 
ber induces Engliſhmen commonly to make 
away with themſelves; and, indeed, con- 
ſidering the weather, and all together, I 
believe I ſhall be tempted to drown myſelf 
at once in the pond before the door, or 
fairly tuck myſelf up in my own garters. 
I am your very hnmnble ſervant, 
Doxor kT Tuns DAT. 
B. THorntor. 


$ 136, On the Militia. 
Sir, Aug. 9, 176 1. 


The weather here in England is as un- 
ſettled and variable as the tempers of the 
people; nor can you judge, from the ap- 
pearance of the ſky, whether it will rain or 
hold up for a moment together, any more 
than you can tell by the face of a man, 
whether he will lour in a frown, or clear 
up in a ſmile. An unexpected ſhower has 
obliged me to turn into the firſt mn ; and 
I think I may e'en as well paſs my time in 
writing for your paper, eſpecially as I have 
nothing elſe to do, having examined alt. 
the prints in the room, read over all the 
rhymes, and admired all the Dear M/s and 
Charming Miſſes on the window-panes. 

As I had the honour to pay my ſhilling 
at the ordinary in this town with ſome of 
the officers of the militia, I am enabled to 
ſend you a few thoughts on that ſubject. 
With reſpect to the common men, it will 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that in many mili- 
tary practices, no body of regulars can 
poſſibly excced them. 
marauding is unqueſtionable ; as they are 
ſure to take priſoners whatever ſtragglers 
they meet with on their march, ſuch as 
geeſe, turkies, chickens, &c. and have 
been often known to make a perfect deſart 
of a farmer's yard. By the bye, it is poſ- 
fibly on this account, that a turkey bears fo 
great an autipathy to the colour of red. 
'Thete fellows are, indeed, fo intrepid, that 

they 
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they will attack any convoy of proviſions 
that falls in their way; and my landlord 
aſſures me, that as ſoon as they come into 
a town, they immediately lay cloſe ſiege 
to the pantry and kitchen, which they com- 
monly take by ſtorm, and never | co any 
quarter; as alſo, that they are excellent mi- 
ners, in working their way into the cellar. 
I little imagined that I ſhould have met 
with my old univerſity acquaintance Zack 
Five Bar in this part of the country, as I 
could not but think we had been at leaſt 
two hundred miles aſunder. Indeed I did 
not know him at his firſt accoſting me, as 
he approached ſlowly to me with a diftantly 
familiar air, and a flidng bow forward, 
and a Sir, your moſt humble ſervant,”? 
inſtead of ſpringing upon me like a grey- 
hound, and clapping me on the ſhoulder 
like a bailiff, ſqueezing my four fingers in 
his rough palm, like a nut-cracker, and 
then whirling my arm to and fro, like the 
handle of a great pump, with a blunt 
« How doſt do ?—l am glad to ſee thee? '— 
and an hearty Damme at the beginning and 
end of it. Jack, you muſt know, by be- 
ing a militia captain, is become a fine gen- 
tleman ; ſo fine a one, indeed, that he af- 
fects to deſpiſe what he never knew, and 
aſked me, if I had not, as well as himſelf, 
forgot all my Greek. 
It is true, that my friend Jack (I beg 


his honour's pardon, I ſhould fay captain) 


has had the advantage of an Oxford edu- 
cation; and therefore it is not wonderful, 
that he has been worked, kneaded, mould- 
ed, fine-drawn, and poliſhed into a better 
kind of pipe-makers clay than the clods 
of which ſome of his brother officers were 
compoſed. Yet theſe, I found, had in ſome 
meaſure caſt their ſlough, and put on the 
martial gentility with the dreſs : ſuch are 
the ſurprizing effects of a red coat, that it 
immediately dubs a man a gentleman ; as, 
for inſtance, every private man in his ma- 
jeſty's foot-guards is dignified with the 
title of gentleman-ſoldier. 

To the honour of the militia be it ſpo- 
ken, their officers have made noble ad- 
vances in the military arts, and are become 
as great proficients in them as any of the 
regulars; I mean thoſe arts particularly, 
which will render them an ornament to 
their country in the time of peace. Firſt 
then, with reſpe& to dreſs and politeneſs 
of behaviour. The red coat, the cockade, 
the ſhoulder-knot, and the ſword, have 
metamorphoſed our plain country *ſquires 
into as arrant beaus as any on the parade. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


The ſhort jerkin, ſtriped waiſtcoa | 
breeches, and livery of the + 1 Tu 8 
changed for an elegant laced uniform; the 
bob-wig has ſprouted to a queue ; the fy 
boots are caſt off for ſilk ſtockings and 
turned pumps; and the long whip has given 
place to a gold-hilted ſword, with a flam. 
ing ſword-knot. They have reconcile th 
themſelves to ruffles, and can make a bow th 
and come into a room with a good grace 
With theſe accompliſhments, our bumking 
have been enabled to ſhine at country | 
aſſemblies; though it muſt be confeſſed » 
that theſe grown gentlemen ſtand ſome. wh 
what in need of Mr. Duke's inſtruQtions, 
Some of them have alſo carried their po- ſul 
liteneſs ſo far as to decide a point of ho- of 
nour with their ſwords ; wt; at the lat cru 
town I paſſed through, I was told, there | 
had been a duel between a militia officer WM got 
and the ſurgeon of the place, when the WM th: 
former ang 13 in the ſword-arm, Wa 
his antagoniſt directly pulled out his ſalve. WM br 
box, and kindly dreſſed the wound upon BMW ow 
the field of battle. in 

Another neceilary qualification of a (ol. WM tho 
dier is, curſing and ſwearing ; in which af 
exerciſe, I aſſure you, our militia gentry of: 
are very expert. It is true, they had had fun 
ſome practice in it before they left ther had 
native fields, but were not diſciplined in WM by | 
diſcharging their oaths with right milita WM whe 
grace. A common fellow may ſwear in-. #ro 
deed like a trooper, as any one may ll deb 
off a gun, or puſh with a ſword ; but u B 
do it with a good air, is to be learned only i. 
in a camp. This practice, I ſuppoſe, wa my 
introduced among our regiments, and to- bor 
lerated by the chaplains, that it mig  n 
familiarize them to the moſt ſhocking ci 
cumſtances: for, after they have intrepid 
damned one another's eyes, limbs, bloc 
bodies, ſouls, and even their own, they 5 1: 
muſt certainly be fearleſs of any harm thit Gi 
can happen to them. 

Drinking is another abſolute requilie 


in the character of a good officer; andi It 
this our militia: are not at all deficien WM ther 
Indeed they are kept to ſuch conſtant dear 


in this exerciſe, that they cannot fail of b. 1 me 


ing very expert at it. No veterans in wet 
ſervice can charge their glaſſes in bet Le. 
order, or dilebarge them more regulai tions 
at the word of command. By the va ein, 
this is the only duty that is expected {roll thing 
the chaplain ; and he is commonly as rea] tice « 
to perform it as any of the corps. their 

Intrigue is as eflential to a ſoldier WM duck 
his regimentals; you will therefore 1B Ws 
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ne the militia do not fall ſhort of the 
regulars in this military accompliſhment. 
Every woman is regarded by them as law- 
| ful plunder 3 ſome they beſiege by ſecret 


| ap and undermining, and ſome they take 
| by aſſault. It has been frequently a prac- 
| tice in the moſt civilized armies, whenever 
l they ſtorm a town, not only to cut the 
, throats of the men, but to raviſh the wo- 
. men; and it is from this example, I ſup- 
5 ſe, that our officers think it an indiſ- 
5 penſable branch of their duty to debauch 
d the wives and ſiſters of the inhabitants 
. wherever they are quartered; or perhaps, 
$, conſidering the great loſs of men we have 


. ſuſtained by ſea and land, they are deſirous 
. of filling up the chaſm, and providing re- 


| cruits for a future war. 

re The laſt circumſtance which I ſhall men- 
et tion, as highly neceſſary in an officer, is, 
j the ſpirit of gaming. The militia-officer 


„vas undoubtedly poſſeſſed of this ſpirit in 
e- ſome degree before, and would back his 
cen hories on the turf, or his own cocks 
in a main, or bye-battle ; but he never 
d. thought of riſking his whole patrimony on 
ch a ſingle card, or the turn of a die. Some 
y of them have ſuffered more by a peaceful 
ad ſummer's campain, than if their eſtates 
ci had been over-run, pillaged, and laid waſte 
| by the invader : and what does it fignity, 
a whether the timber is cut down and de- 
1 ſtroyed by the enemy, or fold to ſatisty a 
debt of honour to a ſharper ? 
But—the rain is over, and I am glad of 
Its I was growing ſerious, contrary to 
wa my uſual humour. I have ordered my 
horſe out——and have ſome miles to ride 
cut ſo no more at preſent from 


cit. Your conſtant correſpondent, & c. 
ich B. T bonnten. 


| (137. On geing to Bath, T untridge, and 
that ether Watering places, in the Stmmcr. 


TY... vw 11. 
Sadlers— eills. 


115 Nunc eff bibendum. 
41 It has long been a doubt with me, whe- 
ren ther his majeſty loſes more ſubjects in the 


ut year by water or by ſpiritudus liquors: 
be⸗ | mean, I cannot determine within myſelf, 
Whether Bath, 'Punbridge, Scarborough, 
ke. &c. &c. do leſs harm io the conſtitu- 
tions of my fellow-crcatures, than brendy, 
in, or even Eritifh ſpirits. I on, no- 
ling gives me more ſurpriſe in the proc- 
lice of the learned in Warwick-lane, than 
their almoſt wnaniwoutily concurring in 
er 5 ducking their patients in the ſca, or drench- 
ng them with lalt, Rect, or ſulphureous 
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water, be their diſtemper what it may. If 
a man has a dropſy, they will not heſitate 
to give gallons of this element, as they do 
not ſcruple to give the ſtrongeſt cordials 
ſometimes in the moſt violent fever. 
Though the faculty ſeem to agree, one 
and all, that every patient ſhould viſit ſome 
watering-place or other in the ſummer, I 
do not find they are ſettled in their opini- 
ons, what particular waters ſuit particular 
diſorders. I have viſited them all for my 
amuſement ; and upon converſing with the 
invalids in each place, I have found, to my 
great ſurpriſe, in Bath, Tunbridge, Briftcl, 
and Brighthelmſtone, many perſons drinking 
the waters for the gout, bilious cholics, or 
weak nerves, as if tue ſame effects could be 
produced by ſteel, fat, and ſulphur; nay, a 
gentleman of my acquaintance was ſent by 
different phyſicians to different places, 
though they were all agreed about the na- 
ture of his caſe, I verily believe, if a man 
would conſult every phyſician in the Eing- 
dom, he would viſit every tink in the whole 
iſland; for there is not an hole or bottom, 
in any county, that has not its ſalutary 
ſpring; and every ſpring has its phyſician 
to prove, in a long pamphlet of hard words, 
that thoſe waters are ſuperior to any other, 
and that any pauent, in any diſorder what- 
ever, may be ſure of relief. In ſhort, we 
ſeem to have a ſecond deluge, not by the 
wiccecanets, but the foily of the people, and 
every One is taking as much pains to periſh 


in it as Noah and his family did to eſcape 


It, 

The preſent thirſt after this element, 
which the phyhcians have created, makes 
it neceſiary for them to ſend their patients 
to ſome waters in vogue; but the choice 
being leſt to the doctor, he is determined in 
it by varicus circumſtances: ſometimes the 
patient is ſent where the beſt advice and aſ- 
üſtance may be had, in caſe the diſtemper 
thould increate ; ſometimes u here the phy- 
ſician of the plac? is a couſin or a pupil of 
the phyſiclau in town; ſometimes where 
the doctor has an eſtate in, the neighbour- 
hood; and I have more than once known 
a patient {ent to a place, for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe the dector was born within four 
miles of it. 

cannot eaſily ſuggeſt to myſelf any rea- 
ſon, why phyſiclans in London are fond of 
lending thelr patients to waters at the great- 
ef. dittauce, Mhilſt the country practitioners 
generally recommend the ſprings in their 
norwhbuurncod. 1 cannot come into the 
notion that PreVais amorg many perſons, 
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that ſome of the faculty in London divide 
the fees with thoſe they recommend in the 
country, like the lawyers who deal in a- 
gency; but I am induced to think that, as 
they are conſcious the waters are out of the 
caſe, they hope the exerciſe and change of 
air in a long journey will lay the ground- 
work of that cure, which the temperance 
and diſſipation preſcribed by the doctor may 
poſſibly perform : on this account they de- 
cline ſending their patients to Sadlers- 
Wells, Powis- Wells, Pancras-Wells, Acton- 
Wells, Bagnigge-Wells, theDog and Duck, 
or Iſlington-Spa, which are as ſalutary as 
thoſe of Bath or 'I'unbridge for patients 
who live at a diſtance, and who can receive 
no benefit from the wells and ſpas in their 
neighbourhood, 

Another circumſtance confirms me in the 
opinion, that the waters of any ſpa do no- 


thing more towards the cure than what is 


10 be had from any pump whatſoever, I 
never found the inhabitants of the place ap- 
pear at the ſprings and wells with the com- 

any of foreigners; and I have ſeen many 
invalids among them complaining of cho- 
lics, althmas, gouts, &c. as much as the vi- 
ſiters of the place: and if it is ſaid, that 
many who come to Bath on crutches go 
away without them, I have ſeen, more than 
once, thoſe very crutches ſupporting ſome 
miſerable cripple of the town. 

It may be urged, that many cures have 
been performed at theſe public places ; but 
whether they are to be attributed to the 
waters, or the air, exerciſe, and temperance 
preſcnbed by the doctor, will appear from 
the following ſtory. 


An honeſt country baker having, by his 


cloſe and anxious application to buſineſs in 
the day-time, and a very conſtant attend- 
ance at the Three Horſe-ſhoes at might, con- 
trated a diſtemper that is belt underitood 
by the names of the Hip or the Horrors, was 
ſo very miſcrable, that he had made two at- 
tempts upon his own life; at length, by the 
3 of his friends, he applied to a 
phy ſician in the neighbourhood for advice; 
the doctor (I ſuppoſe a quack, by the low 
fee which he demanded) told him, he would 
cure him in a month, if he would follow his 
directions; but he expected, in the mean 
time, a new quartern loaf whenever he 
ſhould ſend for it. In return for the firſt 


uartern, he ſent a box of pills, with direc- 


tions for the baker to take three at ſix in 

the morning faſting, after which to walk 

four miles; to take the ſame number at ſix 

in the evening, and to walk the like num- 
2 
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ber of miles; to repeat the ſame number of 
pills at eight, and to work them off with , 
pint of ale, without the ule of his pipe, ang 
the like number at ten o'clock, going to bed 

The baker kept his word with the doctor. 
and the doctor kept his with the patient: 
for, at the end of the month, the honeſt fel. 
low was in as good health, and enjoyed a; 
high ſpirits, as when he was a boy, The 
cheapneſs of his cure induced the baker to 
enquire of his doctor, by what wonderful 
medicine fo ſpeedy and perfect a cure had 
been effected. The doctor, which is another 
proof of his not being regularly bred, told 
him, the pills were made of his own loaf 
covered with gold leaf; and added, it he 
would take the ſame medicine, and follow 
the ſame directions, whenever his relapſin 

into his former courſe of life ſhould bring n 
the like diforder, he might be ſure of 2; 
ſpeedy and effectual a cure. 

I ſhould, however, want gratitude, as well 
as candour, if I did not acknowledge a very 
laſting obligation I he under to Tunbridge. 
waters: my wife and I had lamented, for 
two or three years, that the very good el. 
tate which I enjoyed would, probably, after 
my death, go into another family, for wan 
of an heir in my own. My wife was ad. 
viſed to go to Tunbridge, and to drink the 
waters for eight or nine months : we were 
very much grieved to part for ſo long a 
time; but ſuch has been our amazing luc. 
ceſs, that the dear creature returned to me, 
at the end of halt a year, four months gone 
with child. . Therntan, 


& 138. The faint-hearted Lower, 


Sir, | 
I do not doubt but every one of your 
readers will be able to judge of my caſe, a 
without queſtion, every one of them either 
has been, or is at preſent, as much in lox 
as your humble ſervant. You mutt know, 
Sir, I am the very Mr. Faini-heart de- 
ſcribed in the proverb, who newer vn for 
lady : for though I have paid my addreſſe 
to ſeveral of the ſex, 1 have gone about 
in ſo meek and pitiful a manner, that i 
might fairly be a queſtion, whether 1 was 
earneſt, One of my Dulcineas was tax 
as we catch mackerel, by a bit of carl; 
another was ſeduced from me by 2 fuitd 
embroidery ; and another ſurrendered, 
the firſt attack, to the long {word of 1 
Iriſhman. My preſent ſuit and ſervices 
paid to a certain lady who is as fearful 
receiving any tokens of my affection 35 
am of offering them. I am only peri 


wife, 
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to admire her at a diſtance; an ogle or a 
er are all the advances I dare make; if I 
move but a finger it puts her all in a ſweat; 
1nd, like the ſenſitive plant, ſhe would ſhrink 
and die away at a touch. During our long 
courtſhip I never offered to ſalute her but 
once; and then ſhe made ſuch a wriggling 
with her body, ſuch a ſtruggling with her 
ums, and ſuch a toſſing and twirling of her 
bead to and fro, that, inſtead of touching her 
lips, I was nearly in danger of carrying off 
he tip of her noſe. I even dared at another 
ime to take her round the waiſt ; but ſhe 
bounced away from me, and ſcreamed out 
15if had actually been going to commit a 
npe upon her. I alſo once plucked up 
courage ſufficient to attempt ſqueezing her 
by the hand, but ſhe reſiſted my attack by 
| cloſe a clench of her filt, that my graſp 
yas preſented with nothing but ſharp- 
pointed knuckles, and a long thumb nail; 
and I was directly after ſaluted with a vio- 
ent ſtroke on my jaw-bone. If I walk out 
with her, I uſe all my endeavours to keep 
doſe at her ſide; but the whiſks away from 
me as though I had ſome catching diſtem- 
per about me: if there are but three of us, 
he cludes my deſign by ſkipping ſometimes 
on one fide and ſometimes on t'other as I 
approach her; but when there are more of 
us in company, ſhe takes care to be ſhel- 
tered from me by placing herſelf the very 
midmoſt of the rank, If we ride in a coach 
together, I am not only debarred from ſit- 
ing on the ſame fide, but J mult be ſcated 
on the furthermoſt corner of the teat oppo- 
ſte to her, that our knees may not meet. 
We are as much at diſtance from one ano- 
ther at dinner, as if we were really man and 
wife, whom cuſtom has directed to be kept 
alunder the whole length of the table; and 
men we drink tea, the would ſooner run 
the riſk of having the contents ſpilt over 
ler, than take the cup and ſaucer from me 
any nearer than at both our arms lengih. It 
| mention a {ſyllable that in the leatt borders 
upon love, ſhe immediately reddens at it as 
much as if 1 had let drop a looſe or indeli— 
ate expreflion ; and when | deſire to have 
alittle private converlation with her, ſhe 
wonders at my impudence, to think that ihe 
could truſt herlelf with a man alone. In 
hort, Sir, I begin todeſpair of ever coming 
b cloſe contact with her: but what is ſtill 
ore provoking, though the Keeps me at 
o reſpectful a diltance, ihe tamely permits 
| rapping fellow of the guards to pat her 
an the cheek, play with her hand, and even 
proach her lips, and that too in my pre- 


ſence. If you, or any of your readers, can 
adviſe me what to do in this caſe, it will be 
a laſting obligation conferred on 
Your very humble ſervant 
Timorur MilpMan. 
B. T hornton, 


$ 139. A circumſtantial Detail of every 
Particular that paſſed at the Coronation. 


[In a letter from a Gentleman to his Friend 
in the Country.] 


Dear Sir, 

Though 1 regret leaving you ſo ſoon, ef. 
pecially as the weather has ſince proved fo 
fine, that it makes me long to be with vou 
in the country, yet J honeſtly confeſs, that I 
am heartily glad 1 came to town as I did. 
As I have ſeen it, I declare | would not have 
miſſed the fight upon any conſideration. 


The friendſhip of Mr. Rolles, who procured 


me a palſs-ticket, as they call it, enabled me 
to be preſent both in the Hall and the Ab- 
bey; and as to the proceſſion out of doors, 
I had a ine view of it from a one-pair of 
ſtairs room, which your neighbour, Sir Ed- 
ward, had hired, at the ſmall price of one 
hundred guineas, on purpoſe to oblige his 
acquaimance. I wiſh you had been with 
me; but as you have been deprived of a 
naht, which probably very few that were 
preſent will ever fee again, I will endeavour 
to deſcribe it to you as minutely as 1 can, 
while the circumſtances are freth in my me- 
mory, though my deicription mult fall very 
ſhort of the reality. Firſt, then, conceive 
to yourſelf the fronts of tne houſes, in all the 
ſtreets that could command the leatt point of 
view, lined with ſcaffoldiug, like fo many 
galleries or boxes raiſed one above another 
to the very roots. I hele were covered with 
carpets and cloths of different colours, which 
preſented a pleating variety to the eve; and 
if you conſider the brilliant appearance of 
the ſpeftators who were ſeated in them 
(many being richly dreſſed) you will cafily 
imagine that this was no inditferent part of 
the ow "The mob undcrneath made a 
pretty contraſt to the reſt of the company. 
Add to this, that tnough we had nothing 
but wet and cloudy weather ior tome time 
before, the day clearcd up, and the ſun 
ſhone auſpiciouſty, as it were in compliment 
to the grand feſtival, The platform, on 
account of the uncertainty of the weather, 
had a ſhelving roof, which was covered with 
a kind of {ail-cloth; but ncar the place 
where I was, an honeſt Jack 't ar climbed 
up to the top, and itrivved oft the covering, 

a winch 
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which gave us not only a more extenſive 
view, but let the light in upon every part of 


the proceſſion. I ſhould tell you, that a rank 


of foot-ſoldiers was placed on each fide 
within the platform; and it was not a little 
ſurpriſing to ſee the officers familiarly con- 
verſing and walking arm and arm with 
many of them, till we were let into the ſe- 
cret that they were gentlemen who had put 
on the dreſſes of common ſoldiers, for what 
purpoſe I need not mention. On the outſide 
were ſtationed, at proper diſtances, ſeveral 
parties of horſe-guards, whoſe horſes, indeed, 
ſomewhat incommoded the people, that 
preſſed inceſſantly upon them, by their 
prancing and capering ; though, luckily, I 
do not hear of any great miſchief being 
done. I muſt confeſs, it gave me much pain, 
to ſee the ſoldiers, both horſe and foot, 
moſt unmercifully beiabouring the heads of 
the mob with their broad-ſwords, bayonets, 
and muſquets ; but it was not unpleaſant to 
obſerve ſeveral tipping the horſe. ſoldiers 
ſlily from time to time (ſome with half- 
pence, and ſome with filver, as they could 
muſter up the caſh) to let them paſs be- 
tween the horſes to get nearcr the platform; 
after which theſe unconſcionable gentry 
drove them back again. As ſoon as it was 
day-break (for I choſe to go to my place 
over-night) we were diverted with ſeein 
the coaches and chairs of the nobility ap. 
gentry paſſing along with much ado; and 
ſeveral perſons, very richly dreſſed, were 
obliged to quit their equipages, and be eſ- 
corted by the ſoldiers through the mob to 
their reſpective places. Several carriages, 
I am told, received great damage: Mr. 
Jennings, whom vou know, had his chariot 
broke to picces ; but providentially neither 
he nor Mrs. Jennings, who were in it, re- 
ceived any hurt. 

Their majeſties (to the ſhame of thoſe be 
it ſpoken who were not ſo punctual) came in 
their chairs from St. James's through the 
Park to Weſtminſter about nine o'clock. 
The King went into a room which they call 
the Court of Wards, and the queen into that 
belonging to the gentleman-uther of the 
black-rod. The nobility and others, who 
were to walk in the proceſſion, were mul- 
tered and ranged by the officers of arms in 
the Court of Requeſts, Painted Chamber, 
and Houſe of Lords, from whence the ca- 
valcade was conducted into Weſtminſter- 
hall. As you know all the avenues and 
places about the Hall, you will not be at a 
loſs to underſtand me. My paſs-ticket 
would have been of no ſervice, if L had not 
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prevailed on one of the guards, by the ir. 


reſiſtible argument of half-a-crown, to make 
way for me through the mob to the Hall. 
gate, where J got admittance juſt as their 
majeſties were ſeated at the upper end 
under magnificent canopies, Her majeſty's 
chair was on the left hand of his majeſty; 
and they were attended by the great cham. 
berlain, lord high conſtable, earl marſhaf 
and other great officers. Four ſwords, I oþ. 
ſerved, and as many ſpurs, were preſented 
in form, and then placed upon a table be. 
fore the king. 

There was a neglect, it ſeems, ſome. 
where, in not ſending for the dean and 
prebendaries of Weſtminſter, Cc. who, 
not finding themſclves ſummoned, came 
of their own accord, preceded by the cho. 
riſters, ſingers, Qc. among whom was your 
favourite, as indeed he is of every one, Mi. 
Beard. The Hall-gate was now thrown 
open to admit this leſſer proceſſion from the 
Abbey, when the biſhop of Rocheſter (that 
is, the dean) and his attendants brought the 
Bible and the following re galia of the king, 
viz. St. Edward's crown, reſted on a cuthion 
of gold-cloth, the orb with the croſs, a ſcep- 
tre with the dove on the top, another tip 
with a croſs, and what they call St. Ed. 
ward's ſtaff. The queen's regalia wer 
brought at the fame time, wiz. her crow 
upon a cuſhion, a ſceptre with a croſs, and 
a rod of ivory with a dove. Theſe were ſe. 
verally laid before their majeſties, and al. 
terwards delivered to the reſpective officer 
who were to bear them in the proceſſion. 

Confidering the length of the cavalcade 
and the numbers that were to walk, it 
no wonder that there ſhould be much con 
fuſion in marſhalling the ranks. At la 
however, every thing was regularly al 
juſted, and the proceſſion began to quit th 
Hall between eleven and twelve, I. 
platform leading to the weft door of ti 
Abbey was covered with blue baize ft 
the train to walk on; but there ſcemed i 
me a defect in not covering the upri 
poits that ſupported the awning, 45 t! 
called (for they looked mean and naked 
with that or {ome other coloured clot 
As I carry you along, I ſhall wave met 
tioning the minute particulars of the pu 
ceſſion, and only oblcrve that the vobilt 
walked two by two. Being willing to t 
the proceſſion paſs along the Platten 
through the ſtreets, I haſtened {rom i 
Hall, and by the afliftance of a foil 
made my way to my former ſtation ati 
corner of Bridge-ftreet, where the wind 

| command 
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commanded a double view at the turning. 
| ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the ſplendor 
and magmficence of the whole; and words 
muſt fall ſhort of that innate joy and ſatis- 
ation which the ſpectactors felt and ex- 
preſſed, eſpecially as their majeſties paſſed 
by; on whoſe countenances a dignity ſuit- 
ed to their ſtation, tempered with the moſt 
amiable complacency, was ſenſibly impreſ- 
ſed. It was obſervable, that as their majeſ- 
ties and the nobility paſſed the corner which 
commanded a proſpect of Weſtminſter- 
bridge, they ſtopped ſhort, and turned back 
to iook at the people, whoſe appearance, 
as they all had their hats off, and were 
thick planted on the ground, which roſe 
gradually, I can compare to nothing but a 
pavement of heads and faces. 

I had the misfortune not to be able to 
get to the Abbey time enough to ſee all 
that paſſed there; nor, indeed, when I got 
in, could I have ſo diſtinct a view as I could 
have wiſhed. But our friend Harry Whi- 
taker had the luck to be ſtationed in the 
ir row of the gallery behind the ſeats al- 
lotted for the nobility, cloſe to the ſquare 
platform which was erected by the altar, 
with an aſcent of three ſteps, for their ma- 
jeſties to be crowned on. You are obliged 
to him, theretore, for ſeveral particulars 
which 1 could not otherwiſe have informed 
you of, He tells me, as ſoon as their ma- 
jeſties entered the church, the choir ſtruck up 
with an anthem ; and, after they were ſeat- 
ed, and the uſual recognition and oblations 
rere made, the litany was chanted by the 
biſhops of Cheſter and Chicheſter, and the 
reſponſes made by the waole choir, ac- 
companied by the whole band of muſic, 
Then the firſt part of the commumon-ſer- 
vice was read ; after which a ſermon wa 
preached by the biſhop of Saltibury, now 
arcabiſhop of Y ork. 1 was not near enough 
to hear it, nor, perhaps you will ſay, 
did I much deſire it; but, by my watch, 
it laſted only fifteen minutes. This done, 
Harry favs he ſaw very diſtincly his ma- 
jelty ſubſcribe the declaration, and take the 
coronation oath, the folemnity of which 
truck him with an unſpeakable awe and 
reverence; and he could not help reflect- 
ing on the glorious privilege which the 
Engliſh enjoy, of binding their kings by the 
molt ſacred ties of conſcience and religion. 
The king was then anomted by his grace 
0! Canterbury on the crown of his head, 
lis breaſt, and the palms of his hands: af- 
ter which he was preſented with the ſpurs, 
ad girt with the word, and was then in- 


veſted with the coronation-robes, the ar- 
mills, as they are called, and the imperial 
pall. The orb with the croſs was alfo pre- 
ſented, and the ring was put upon the 
fourth finger of his majeſty's right hand 
dy the archbiſhop, who then delivered the 
ſceptre with the croſs, and the other with 
the dove; and being aſſiſted by ſeveral bi- 
ſhops, he laſtly placed the crown reverent- 
ly upon his majeſty's head. A profound 
awful ſilence had reigned till this mo- 
ment, when, at the very inſtant the crown 
was let fall on the king's head, a fellow 
having been placed on the top of the Ab- 
bey- dome, from whence he could look down 
into the chancel, with a flag which he dropt 
as a ſignal; the Park and Tower guns be- 
gan to fire, the trumpets ſounded, and the 
Abbey echoed with the repeated ſhouts and 
acclamations of the people. The peers, 
who before this time had their coronets in 
their hands, nov put them on, as the bi- 
ſhops did their caps, and the repreſenta- 
tives of the dukes of Aquitaine and Nor- 
mandy their hats. The knights of the 
Bath in particular made a moſt ſplendid fi- 
gure, when they put on their caps, which 
were adorned with large plumes of white 
feathers. It is to be obſerved, that there were 
no commoners knights of the Garter; con- 
ſequently, inſtead of caps and veſtments pe- 
culiar to their order, they, being all pecrs, 
wore the robes and coronets of their re- 
ſpective ranks, I ſhould mention, that the 
kings of arms alſo put on coronets. 

Silence again aſſumed her reign, and the 
ſhouts ceaſing, the archbiſhop proceeded 
with the reſt of the divine ſervice; and 
aſter he had preſented the Bible to his ma- 
jeſty, and folemnly read the benedictions, 
his majeſty kiſſed the archbiſhops and bi- 
ſnops one after another as they knelt be- 
fore him. The Te Deum was now per- 
formed, and this being ended, his majeſty 
was elevated on a ſuperb throne, which all 
the peers approached in their order, and 
did their homages. | 

The coronation of the queen was per- 
formed in nearly the ſame manner with 
that of his majeity ; tae archbiſhop anoint- 
ed her with the holy oil on the head and 
breaſt, and after he had put the crown 
upon her head, it was a ſignal for princeſs 
Auguſta and the pecreſtes to pat on their 
coronets. Her majeſty then received the 
ſceptre with the croſs, and the ivory rod 
with the dove, and was conducted to a 
magnificent throne on the left hand of his 
majeſty. | 
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I cannot but lament that I was not near 
enough to obſerve their majeſties going 
through the moſt ſerious and ſolemn acts 
of devotion ; but I am told, that the re- 
verent attention which both paid, when 


(after having made their ſecond oblations) 


the next ceremony.was, their receiving the 
holy commanion, it brought to the mind of 
every one near them, a proper recollection 
of the conſecrated place m which they were. 
Prayers being over, the king and queen 
reticed iato St. Edward's chapel, juit be- 
hind the altar. You muſt remember it 
it is where the ſuperſtition of the Roman 
Catholics has robbed the tomb of that 
royal confeſſor of ſome of its precious or- 
naments; here their majeſties received 
each of them a crown of ſtate, as it is 
called, and a proceſſion was made in the 
ſame manner as before, except in ſome 
trifling inſtances, back again to Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, all wearing their coronets, caps, 
Sc. You know I have often ſaid, that if 
one loſes an hour in the morning, one may 
Tide after it the whole day without being 
able to overtake it. This was the caſe in 
the preſent inſtance ; for, to whatever 
cauſes it might be owing, the proceſſion 
moſt aſſuredly ſet off too late: beſides, 
according to what Harry obſcrved, there 
were ſuch long pauſes between ſome of 
the ceremonies in the Abbey, as plainly 
ſhewed all the actors were not perfect in 
their parts. However it be, it is impoſſible 
to conceive the chagrin and diſappoint- 
ment which the late return of the proceſſion 
occaſioned; 1t being ſo late indeed, that the 
ſpectators, even in the open air, had but a 
very dim and gloomy view of 1t, while to 
thoſe who had ſat patiently in Weſtminſter- 
hall, waiting its return for ſix hours, ſcarce 
a glimpſe of it appeared, as the branches 


were not lighted till juſt upon his majeſty's 


entrance. I had flattered myſelf that a 
new ſcene of ſplendid grandeur would have 
been preſented to us in the return of the 
proceſſion, from tac reflection of tne lights, 
Tc. and had therefore poſted back to the 
Hall with all poſſible expedition: but not 
even the brilliancy of the ladies jewels, or 
the greater luſtre of their eyes, had the 
power to render our darkne/s wifible; the 
whole was contuſion, irregularity, and diſ- 
order, | 

However, we were afterwards amply 
recompenſed tor this partial eclipſe by the 
bright picture which the lighting of the 
chandeliers preſented to us. Your unlucky 
law-ſuit has made you too well acquainted 
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with Weſtminſter-hall for me to think of 
deſcribing it to you; but J aſſure You the 
face of it was greatly altered from what 
it was when you attended to hear the ver. 
dict given againſt you. Inſtead of the in. 
cloſures for the courts of Chancery and 
King's Bench at the upper end, which 
were both removed, a platform was raiſed 
with ſeveral aſcents of ſteps, where ti eir 
majeſties in their chairs of ſtate, and the 
royal family, ſat at table. On each ſide, 
down the whole length of the Hall, the 
reſt of the company were ſeated at lon 
tables, in the middle of which were late 
on elevations painted to repreſent marble, 
the deſerts, Sc. Conceive to yourſelf, if 
you can conceive, what I own J am at 2 
loſs to deſcribe, ſo magnificent a building 
as that of Weſtminſter-hall, lighted up with 
near three thouſand wax-candles in mof 
ſplendid branches; our crowned heads, and 
almoſt the whole nobility, with the prime 
of our gentry, molt ſuperbly arrayed, and 
ns with a profuſion of the mot bril- 
hant jewels; the galleries on every fide 
crowded with company for the molt part 
elegantly and richly dreſſed: but to con- 
ceive it in all its luſtre, I am conſcious that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary one mult have 
been preſent. To proceed in my narration 
— heir majeſties table was ſerved with 
three courſes, at the firſt of which carl Tal- 
bot, as ſteward of his majeſty's houſhold, 
rode up from the Hall- gate to the ſteps 
leading to where their majeſties ſat; and 
on his returning the ſpectators were pre- 
ſented with an unexpected ſight, in his 
lordſhip's backing his horſe, that he might 
keep his face ſtill towards the king. 4 
loud clapping and huzzaing conſequently 
enſued from the people preſent. I he ce- 
remony of the champion, you may remem- 
ber we laughed at, at its repreſentation lat 
winter; but I afſure you it had a very ſe— 
rious effect on thoſe ladies who were near 
him (though his horſe was very gentle) a 
he came up, accompanied by lord Effing- 
ham as earl marſhal, and the duke of Bed- 
ford as lord high conſtable, likew iſe on 
horſeback : it is needleſs to repeat wiat 
paſſed on this occaſion. I am told, that 
the horſe which the champion rode was the 
ſame that his late majeſty was mounted on 
at the glorious and memorable battle of 


Dettingen. The beaſt, as well as the rider 


had his head adorned with a ptume of whute, 
red, and blue feathers, 
You cannot expect that I ſhould gi" 


you a bull of fare, or enumerate the * 
er 
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ter of diſhes that were provided and ſent 
om the temporary kitchens erected in 
Cotton-garden for this purpoſe. No leſs 
than ſixty haunches of veniſon, with a ſur- 
prizing quantity of all forts of game, were 
id in for this grand feaſt: but that which 
chiefly attracted our eyes, was their ma- 
jellies deſert, in which the confectioner had 
Iaviſhed all his ingenuity in rock-work and 
emblematical figures. The other deſerts 
were no leſs admirable for their expreſſive 
devices. But I mult not forget to tell 
you, that when the company came to be 
ſeated, the poor knights of the Bath had 
been overlooked, and no table provided for 
them : an airy apology, however, was ſerved 
up to them inſtead of a ſubſtantial dinner; 
but the two junior knights, in order to pre- 
ſerve their rank of precedency to their ſue- 
ceflors, were placed at the head of the 
judges table, above all the learned brethren 
of the coif. The peers were placed on 
the outermoſt ſide of the tables, and the 
peereſſes within, neareſt to the walls, You 
cannot ſuppoſe that there was the greateſt 
order imaginable obſerved during the din- 
ner, but muſt conclude, that ſome of the 
company were as eager and impatient to 
latsfy the craving of their appetites as any 
of your country 'i{quires at a race or aſſize 
ordinary, 

It was pleaſant to ſee the various ſtrata- 
gems made uſe of by the company in the 
galleries to come in for a ſnack of the good 
things below. The ladies clubbed their 
handkerchiefs to be tied together to draw 
wa chicken or a bottle of wine; nay, 
even garters (I will not ſay of a different 
lex) were united for the ſame purpoſe. 
dome had been ſo provident as to bring 
baſkets with them, which were let down, 
ike the priſoners boxes at Ludgate or the 
Cate-houſe, with a Pray, remember the poor. 

You will think it higa time that I ſhould 
bring this long letter to a concluſion. Let 
It ſutfice then to acquaint you, that their 
majeſties returned to St. ]ames?s a little 
after ten o' clock at night; but they were 
pleaſed to give time for the pcœereſſes to 
go firſt, that they might not be incom- 
moded by the preſſure of the mob to ſee 
tneir majeſties. After the nobility were 
departed, the illuſtrious mobility were (ac- 
cording to cuſtom) admitted into the Hall, 
Which they prefently cleared of all the 
moveables, tuch as the victuals, cloths, 
Plates, diſhes, Sc. and, in ſhort, every 
tung that could tick to their fingers, 


I need not tell you, that ſeveral corona- 
tion medals, in filver, were thrown amon 
the populace at the return of the proceſ- 
tion. One of them was pitched into Mrs. 
Dixon's lap, as ſhe fat upon a ſcaffold in 
Palace-yard. Some, it is ſaid, were alſo 
thrown among the peereſſes in the Abbey 
juſt after the king was crowned ; but they 
thought it below their dignity to ſtoop to 
pick them up. 

My wite deſires her compliments to you: 
ſhe was hrugeouſly pleated with the fight. 
All friends are well, except that little Nan- 
cy Green has got a ſwelled face, by bein 


up all night; and Tom Moffat has his leg 


laid up on a ſtool, on account ot a broken 
ſhin, which he got by a kick from a troo- 
per's horſe, as a reward for his mobbing it. 
I thall ſay nothing of the illuminations at 
night: the news- papers mult have told 
vou of them, and that the Admiralty in 
particular was remarkably lighted up. 1 
expect to have from you an account of the 
rejoicings at your e little town; and deſire 
to know whether you was able to get a ſlice 
of the ox which was roaſted whole on this 
OCCialions 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours moſt heartily, 
James HEMMING, 


P. S. The Princeſs Nowager of Wales, 
with the younger branches of the royal 
family, did not walk in the grand proceſ- 
ſion, but made up a leſſer proceilion of 
their own; of which you will find a ſuffi- 


cient account in the public prints, They 
had a box to ſee the - coronation in the 
Abbey, and afterwards dined in an 
apartment by themſelves adjoining to the 
Hall. 

Since my writing the above, I have been 
informed for certain, that the ſword of 
ſtate, by ſome miſtake, being left behind 
at St. James's, the Lord Mayor's ſword 
was carried before the king by the earl 
ot Huntingdon, in its ſtead ; but when the 
proceſſion came into the Abbey, the ſword 
of ſtate was found placed upon the altar. 


Our friend Harry, who was upon the 
ſcaffold, at the return of the proceſſion 


cloſed in with the rear; at the expence cf 
halt a guinea was admitted into the Hall ; 
got brim- full of his majeſty's claret; and, 
in the univerſal plunder, brought off the 
glaſs her majeſty drank in, which is placed 
in the beaufait as a valuable curioſity. 


B. Thornton, 
Yy 4 & 140, 
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$ 140. A Letter from a ſucceſsful Ad- 
venturer in the Lottery. 
Sir, 

You will not be at all ſurpriſed when TI 
tell you. that I have had very ill-luck in 
the lottery ; but you will ſtare when I fur- 
ther tell you, it is becauſe unluckily I have 
got a conſiderable prize in it. I received 
the glad tidings of my misfortune laſt Sa- 
turday night from your Chronicle, when, 
on looking over the liſt of the prizes, as I 
was got behind my pipe at the club, I 
found that my ticket was come up a 20001. 
In the pride as well as joy of my heart, I 
could not help proclaiming to the company 
my good luck, as I then fooliſhly thought 
it, and as the company thought it too, by 
inſiſting that I ſhould treat them that even- 
ing. Friends are never ſo merry, or ſtay 
longer, than when they have nothing to 
pay: they never care too how extravagant 
they are on ſuch an occaſion. Bottle after 
bottle was therefore called for, and that too 
of claret, though not one of us, I believe, 


bat had rather had port. In ſhort, I reeled 


home as well as I could about four in the 
morning; when thinking to pacify my 
wife, who began to rate me (as uſual) for 
ſtaying out ſo long, I told her the occaſion 
of it; but inſtead of rejoicing, as I thought 
ſhe would, ſhe cried “ Piſh, oN LY two 
thouſand pounds!“ However, ſhe was at 


laſt reconciled to it, taking care to remind 


me, that ſhe had choſen the ticket herſelf, 
and ſhe was all along ſure it would come 
up a prize, becauſe the number was an odd 


one. We neither of us got a wink of ſlecp, 


though I was heartily inclined to it; for 
my wife kept me awake—by telling me 
of this, that, and t'other thing which ſhe 
wanted, and which ſhe would now pur- 
chaſe, as we could afford it. 

I know not how the news of my ſucceſs 
ſpread jo ſoon among my other acquaint- 
ance, except that my wife told it to every 
one ſhe knew, or not knew, at church. 
The conſequence was, that I had no leſs 
than ſeven very hearty friends came to 
dine with us by way of wiſhing us joy; and 
the number cf theſe hearty friends was in- 
creaſed to above a dozen by ſupper-time. 
It is kind in one's friends to be willing to 
partake of one's ſucceſs; they made them- 
ſelves very merry literally at my expence 
and, at parting, told me they would 
bring ſome more friends, and have ano- 
ther jolly evening with me on this happy 
occaſion. 1 0 


When they were gone, I made ſhift to 
get a little reſt, though I was often diſturb. 
ed by my wife talking in her ſleep, Her 
head, it ſeems, literally ran upon wheel; 
that is, the lottery- wheels; ſhe frequently 
called out that ſhe had got the ten thouſand 
pounds; ſhe muttered ſeveral wild and in- 
coherent expreſſions about = and 
ruffles, and ear-rings, and necklaces; and 
I once heard her mention the word coach. 
In the morning, when I got up, how was ] 
ſurpriſed to find my good fortune publiſheg 
to all the world in the news-paper ! though 
I could not but ſmile (and madam waz 
greatly pleaſed) at the printer's exalting 
me to the dignity of E/quire, having been 
nothing but plain Mr. all my life before, 
And now the misfortunes ariſing from my 
good fortune began to pour in thick upon 
me. In conſequence of the information 
given in the news-paper, we were no ſoon- 
er ſat down to breakfaſt than we were com- 
plimented with a rat-a-tatoo from the 
drums, as if we had been juſt married: af- 
ter theſe had been ſilenced by the util 
method, another band of muſic ſaluted us | 
with a peal from the marrow-bones and th 
cleavers to the ſame tune, I was haraſſed 
the whole day with petitions from the hol. 
pital boys that drew the ticket, the com- ) 
miſſioners clerks that wrote down the 


ticket, and the clerks of the office where 


I bought the ticket, all of them praying, oft 
« That my Honour would conſider them.“ 00 
I ſhould be glad you would inform me what {el 
theſe people would have given me if I had en 
had a blank. ſh 

My acquaintance in general called to tet 
know, when they ſhould wait upon me to pa 
wet my good fortune. My own relations, th 
and my wife's relations, came in ſuch ſhoals ful 
to congratulate me, that I hardly knew tie te 
faces of many of them. One inſiſted on m 
my giving a piece of plate to his wite'; an- me 
other recommended to me to put his lit- ad 
tle boy (my two- and- ſortieth couſin) out ce 
*prentice ; another, lately aubite-wvo/fe0, he 
propoſed to me my ſetting lum up again hc 
buſineſs ; and ſeveral of them very kind fe 
told me, they would borrow three or four ſh 
hundred pounds of me, as they kaew | if 
could now ſpare it. pr 

My wife in the mean time, you may be an 
ſure, was not idle in contriving how to dil- ſy 
poſe of this new acquiſition, She found th 
out, in the firſt place, (according to ut nc 
complaint of moſt women) that the had Ne 
not got a gown to her back, at Jealt rot fr 


one tit for her zoww to appear in, Her ww 
ebe 


be of linen was no leſs deficient; and 
he diſcovered ſeveral chaſms in our furni- 
tore, eſpecially in the articles of plate and 
china. She 1s alſo determined to ſce a lit- 
tl pleaſure, as ſhe calls it, and has actually 
made a party to to the next opera. 
Now, in order to ſupply theſe immediate 
wants and neceſſities, ſhe has prevailed on 
me (though at a great loſs) to turn the 
prize into ready money; which I dared 
not refuſe her, becauſe the number was her 
own chooſing : and ſhe has further per- 
fuaded me (as we have had ſuch good luck) 
o lay out a great part of the produce in 
purchaſing more tickets, all of her own 
chooſing. [To me it is indifferent which 
way the money goes; for, upon my mak - 
ing out the balance, I already find 1 ſhall 
de a loſer by my gains: and all my fear 15, 
that one of the tickets may come up a hve 
thouſand or ten thouſand. 
I am 
Your very humble ſervant, 
JEOFFREY CHANCE. 


P. S. I am juſt going to club—1 hope 
they won't deſire me to treat them again. 
B. T hornica. 


$ 141. Character. of CAMILLA and 
FLoR a. 


Camilla is really what writers have fo 
often imagined; or rather, the poſſeſſes a 
combination of delicacics, which they have 
ſeldom had minuteneſs of virtue and tafte 
enough to conceive; to ſay the is beautiful, 
ſhe is accompliſhed, ſhe is generous, ſhe is 
tender, is calking in general, and it is the 
particular I would deſcribe. In her perſon 
me is almoſt tall, and almoſt thin; grace- 
ful, commanding, and inſpiring a kind of 
tender reſpect; the tone of her voice is 
melodious, and ſhe can neither look nor 
move without expreſſing ſomething to her 
advantage. Poſſeſſed of almoſt every ex- 
cellence, ſhe is unconſcious of any, and this 
tightens them all: ſhe is modeſt and dif- 
dent of ker own opinion, yet always per- 
fechy comprehends tne ſubject on which 
ne gives it, and ſees the queſtion in its true 
light: ſhe has neither pride, prejudice, nor 
precipitancy to miſguide her; ſne is true, 
and therefore judges truly. If there are 
ſubjects too intricate, too complicated for 
de feminine ſimplicity of her ſoul, her ig- 
norance of them ſerves only to diſplay a 
new beauty in her character, which reſults 
from her acknowledging, nay, perhaps 
from her poſſeſling that very ignuance. 
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The great characteriſtic of Camilla's un- 
derſtanding is taſte ; but when ſhe ſays moſt 


upon a ſubject, ſhe ſtill ſhews that the has 


much more to ſay, and by this unwilling- 
neſs to triumph, ſhe perſuades the more. 
With the moſt refined ſentiments, ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes the ſofteſt ſenſibility, and it lives and 
ſpeaks in every feature of her face. Is Ca- 
milla melancholy ? does ſhe ſigh? Every 
body is affected: they enquire whether any 
misfortune has happened to Camilla; they 
find that ſhe ſighed for the misfortune of 
another, and they are affected ſtill more. 
Young, lovely, and high born, Camilla 
22 every company, and heightens the 

rilliancy of courts; Wherever ſhe appears, 
all others ſeem by a natural impulſe to feel 
her ſuperiority; and yet when ſhe conver- 
ſes, ſhe has the art of inſpiring others with 
an eaſe which they never knew before: ſhe 
Joins to the moſt ſcrupulous. politeneſs a 
certain feminine gaiety, free both from re- 
ſtraint and boldneſs; always gentle, yet 
never interior; always unaſſuming, yer 
never aſhamed or awkward ; for ſhame and 
awkwardneſs are the effects of pride, which 
is too often miſcalled modeſty : nay, to the 
moſt critical diſcernment, ſhe adds ſome- 
thing of a bluſhing timidity, which ſerves 
but to give a meaning and piquancy even 
to her looks, an admirable effect of true ſu- 
periority! by this filent unaſſuming merit 
the over-awes the turbulent and the proud, 
and ſtops the torrent of that indecent, that 
overbearing noiſe, with which inferior na- 
tures in ſuperior ſtations overwhelm the 
ſlaviſh and the mean. Yes, all admire, and 
love, and reverence Camilla. 

You ſee a character that you admire, 
and you think it perfect; do you there- 
fore conclude that every different character 
is imperfect? what, will you allow a va- 
riety of beauty almoſt equally ſtriking in 
the art of a Corregio, a Gu.do, and a Ra- 
paael, and refuſe it to the infinity of na- 
ture! How different from lovely Camilla 
is the beloved Flora! In Camilla, nature 
has diſplayed the beauty of exact regularity, 
and the elegant ſoftneſs of female pro- 
priety : in Flora, the charms with a certain 
artlets poignancy, a graceful negligence, 
and an uncontrouled, yet blameleſs free- 
dom. Flora has ſomething original and 
peculiar about her, a charm which 1s not 
eaſily defined; to know her and to love her 
15 the ſame thing; but you cannot know 
her by deſcription. Her perſon is rather 
touching than majeſtic, her features more 
expreilive than regular, and her manner 
pleales 
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pleaſes rather becauſe it is reſtrained by no 
rule, than becauſe it is conformable to any 
that cuſtom has eſtabliſned. Camilla puts 
you in mind of the moſt perfect muſic that 
can be compoſed ; Flora, of the wild ſweet- 
neſs which is ſometimes produced by the ir- 
regular play of the breeze upon the Zolian 
harp. Camilla reminds youof a lovely young 
queen; Flora, of her more lovely maid of 
honour. In Camilla you admire the decency 
of the Graces; in Flora, the attractive 
ſweetneſs of the Loves. Artleſs ſenſibility, 
wid, native feminine gaiety, and the moſt 
touching tenderneſs of ſoul, are the ſtrange 
characteriſtics of Flora. Her countenance 
glows with youthful beauty, which all art 
wems rather to diminiſh than increaſe, ra- 
ther to hide than adorn; and while Camilla 
charms youwith the choice of her dreſs, Flora 
enchants you with the neglect of hers. Thus 
different are the beauties which nature has 
manifeſted in Camilla and Flora! yet while 
the has, in this contrariety, ſhewn the ex- 
tent of her power to pleaſe, ſhe has alſo 
proved, that truth and virtue are always 
the ſame. Generoſity and tenderneſs are 
the firſt principles in the minds of both fa- 
vourites, and were never poſſeſſed in an 
Higher degree than they are poſſeſſed by 
Flora: ſhe is juſt as attentive to the inte- 


own; and tho' ſhe could ſubmit to any 
misfortune that could befal herſelf, yet the 
Rardly knows how to bear the misfortunes 
of another. Thus does Flora unite the 
frongeſt ſenſibility with the moſt lively 
gaiety; and both are expreſſed with the 
moſt bewitching mixture in her counte- 
nance. While Camilla inſpires a reverence 
that keeps you at a reſpectful, yet admir- 
mg diſtance, Flora excites the molt ardent, 
yet moſt elegant defire. Camilla reminds 
you of the dignity of Diana, Flora of the 
attractive ſenſibility of Caliſto: Camilla 
almoſt elevates you to the ſenſibility of an- 
gels, Flora delights you with the lovelieſt 
idea of woman. Crewille. 


s 142. 4 Fable by the celebrated Linnaus, 
tranſlated from the Latin. 


Once upon a time the ſeven wiſe men of 
Greece were met together at Athens, and 
it was propoſed that every one of them 
thould mention what he thought the great- 
eſt wonder in the creation. One of them, 
of higher conceptions than the reſt, pro- 
poſed the opinion of {ome of the aftrono- 
mers about the fixed ſtars, which they be- 
lieved to be ſo many ſuns, that had cach 


reſt of others, as ſhe 1s neghgent of her 
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their planets rolling about them, and were 
ſtored with plants and animals like this 
earth. Fired with this thought, they agreed 
to ſupplicate Jupiter, that he would at lea 
permit them totake a journey to the moon, 
and ſtay there three days, in order to fee 
the wonders of that place, and give an ac. 
count of them at their return. Jupiter 
conſented, and ordered them to aſſemble 
on a high mountain, where there ſhould he 
a cloud ready to convey them to the place 
they deſired to-ſee. They picked out {ome 
choſen companions, who might afliſt them 
in deſcribing and painting the objects they 
ſhould meet with. At length they arrived 
at the moon, and found a palace there well 
fitted up for their reception. The next 
day, being very much fatigued with their 
journey, they kept quiet at home till noon; 
and being ſtill faint, they refreſhed them- 
ſelves with a moſt delicious entertainment, 
which they reliſned ſo well, that it over— 
came their curioſity. This day they only 
faw through the window that delightful 
{pot, adorned with the molt beautiful flow- 
ers, to which the beams of the fan gave an 
uncommon luſtre, and heard the finging of 
molt melodious birds till evening came on. 
The next day they roſe very early in or- 
der to begin their obſervations ; but ſome 
very beautiful young ladies of that coun- 
try coming to make them a viſit, adviſed 
them firit to recruit their ſtrength before 
they expoſed themſelves to the laborious 
taſk they were about to undertake. 

The delicate meats, the rich wines, the 
beauty of theſe damſels, prevailed over the 
reſolution of theſe ſtrangers. A fine con- 
cert of muſic is introduced, the young ones 
begin to dance, and all is turned to jollity; 
ſo that this whole day was ſpent in gal- 
lantry, till ſome of the neighbouring mha- 
bitants, growing envious at their mirth, 
ruſhed in with ſwords. The elder part ot 
the company tried to appeaſe the younger, 
promiſing the very next day they would 
bring the rioters to juſtice. This they per- 
formed, and the third day the cauſe was 
heard; and what with accuſations, plead- 
ings, exceptions, and the judgment itſelt, 
the whole day was taken up, on which the 
term ſet by Jupiter expired. On their re- 
turn to Greece, all the country flocked in 
upon them to hear the wonders of the moon 
deſcribed, but all they could tell was, for 
that was all they knew, that the ground was 
covered with green intermixed with fiow- 
ers, and that the birds ſung among the 


branches of the trees; but what kind of 
floweis 
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gowers they ſaw, or what kind of birds they 


heard, they were totally ignorant. Upon 
which they were treated every where with 
contempt. 

If we apply this fable to men of the 
preſent age, we ſhall perceive a very juſt 
imilitude. By theſe three days the fable 
denotes the three ages of man. Firſt, 
youth, in which we are too fecble in every 
eſpe to look into the works of the Crea- 
tor: all that ſeaſon is given up to idleneſs, 
luxury, and paſtime. Secondly, manhood, 
in which men are employed in ſettling, 
marrying, educating children, providing 
fortunes for them, and raiſing a family. 
Thirdly, old age, in which after having 
made their fortunes, they are overwhelined 
with law-ſuits and proceedings relating to 
their eſtates, Thus it frequently happens 
that men never conſider to what end they 
were deſtined, and why they were brought 
into the world. B. T bornton. 


§ 143. Mercy recommended. 


My uncle Toby was a man patient of 
injuries; — not from want of courage, — 
where juſt occaſions preſented, or called it 
forth, —1 know no man under whoſe arm 
] would ſooner have taken ſhelter nor 
did this ariſe from any inſenſibility or ob- 
tuſeneſs of his intellectual parts ;—he was 
of a peaceful, placid nature,—no jarring 
element in it, —all was mixed up fo kindly 
within him: my uncle Toby had ſcarce a 
heart to retaliate upon a fly: 60.— 
ſays he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown 
one whicn had buzzed about his noſe, and 
tormented him cruelly all dinner- time, — 
and which, after infinite attempts, he had 
caught at laſt, as it flew by him ; I'll not 
hurt thee, ſays my uncle Joby, riſing from 
his chair, and going acroſs the room, with 
the fly in his hand. —Pll not hurt a hair of 
thy head: Go, ſays he, lifting up the ſaſh, 
and opening his nand as he ſpoke, to let 
it eſcape go, poor devil, — get thee gone, 
why ſhould 1 hurt thee ? — This world, 
ſurely, is wide enough to hold both thee 
and me. 

*.* This is to ſerve for parents and go- 
vernors inſtead of a whole volume upon the 
ſubject. | Sterne. 


§ 144. The Starling, 


—gheſhrew the ſombre pencil ! ſaid I 
vauningly—for J envy not its powers, 
yhich paints the evils of life with ſo hard 
and deadly a colouring, The mind fits 
terrigied at the objects ſhe has magnified 
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herſelf and blackened: reduce them to 


their proper ſize and hue, ſhe overlooks 
them. "Tis true, ſaid I, correcting the 


| N Ws Baſtile 1s not an evil ts 


e deſpiſed—but ftrip it of its towers— 
fill up the foſſe - unbarricade the doors 
call it ſimply a confinement, and ſuppoſe 
tis ſome tyrant of a diſtemper and not of 
a man—which holds you in it—the evil 
vaniſhes, and you bear the other half with- 
out complaint. 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of this 
ſoliloquy, with a voice which I took to be 
of a child, which complained “ it could 
« not get out.“ I looked up and down 
the paſlage, and ſeeing neither man, wo- 
man, nor child, 1 went out without further 
attention. | 

In my return back through the paſſage, 
I heard the ſame words repeated twice 
over; and looking up, I ſaw it was a 
Starling hung in a little cage ] can't 
get out can't get out,“ ſaid the Star- 
ling. 

] ſtood looking at the bird; and to every 
perſon who came through the paſlage, it 
ran fluttering to the ſide towards which 
they approached it, with the ſame lamenta- 
tions of its captivity—“ 1 can't get out,“ 
ſaid the Starling God help thee ! ſaid I, 
but I will let thee out, colt what it will; fo 
turned about the cage to get at the door; 
it was twiſted and double twiſted ſo faſt with 
wire, there was no getting it open without 
puliing the cage to pieces -I took both 
hands to it. 

The bird flew tp the place where I was 
attempting his deliverance, and thruſting 
his head through the trellis, preſſed his 
breaſt againſt it, as if impatient.— I fear, 
poor creature! ſaid I, I cannot ſet thee at 
liberty—< No,“ ſaid the Starling.—“ J 
can't get out, I can't get out,“ ſaid the 
Starling. 

I vow 1 never had my affections more 
tenderly awakened; nor do I remember an 
incident in my life, where the diſſipated 
ſpirits, to which my reaſon had been a 
bubble, were ſo ſuddenly called home. 
Mechanical as the notes were, yet ſo true 
in tune to nature were they chanted, that 
in one moment they overthrew all my ſyſ- 
tematic reaſonings upon the Baſtile; and 1 
heavily walked up ſtairs, unſaying every 
word I had ſaid in going down them. 

Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill, ſla- 
very! ſaid I—ſtill thou art a bitter draught! 
and though thouſands in all ages have been 
made to drink of thee, thou art no leſs bit- 

ter 
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ter on that account. —*Tis thou, thrice 
ſweet and gracious goddeſs, addreſſing my- 
ſelf to Liberty, whom all in public or in 
private worſhip, whoſe taſte is grateful, 
and ever will be ſo, till Nature herſelf ſhall 
change—no tint of words can ſpot thy 
ſnqwy mantle, or chymic power turn thy 
ſceptre into iron — with thee to ſmile 
upon him as he eats his cruſt, the ſwain is 
happier than his monarch, from whoſe 
court thou art exiled !—Gracious Heaven! 
cried I, kneeling down upon the laſt ſtep 
but one in my aſcent Grant me but 
health, thou great Beſtower of it, and give 
me but this fair goddeſs as my companion 
and ſhower down thy mitres, if it ſeems 
good unto thy Divine providence, upon 
thoſe heads which are aching for them! 
Sterne. 


§ 145. The Captive. 


'The bird in his cage purſued me into 
my room; I ſat down cloſe by my table, 
and leaning my head upon my hand, I be- 

an to figure to myſelf the miſeries of con- 
— I was in a right frame for it, 
and fo I gave full ſcope to my imagina- 
tion. | 

I was going to begin with the millions of 
my fellow-creatures born to no inheritance 
but ſlavery ; but finding, however affecting 


the picture was, that 1 could not bring it 
near me, and that the multitude of iad 


groupes in it did but diſtract me 

I took a fingle captive, and having firſt 
ſhut him vp in his dungeon, I then looked 
through the twilight of his grated door to 
take his picture. | 

I beheld his body half waſted away with 
long expectation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of fickneſs of the heart it was 
which ariſes from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I ſaw him pale and feveriſh: 
in thirty years the weſtern breeze had not 
once fanned his blood—he had ſeen no ſun, 
no moon, in all that time—nor had the 
voice of friend or kinſman breathed through 
his lattice—his children 7 

— But here my heart began to bleed 
and I was forced to go on with another 
part of the portrait. 

He was fitting upon the ground upon 
a little ſtraw, in the furtheſt corner of his 
dungeon, which was alternately his chair 
and bed: a little calendar of imall fticks 
were laid at the head, notched all over with 
the diſmal days and nights he had paſled 
there—he had one of theſe little ſticks in 
his hand, and with a ruſty nail he was etch- 


ing another day of miſery to add t 
heap. As I darkened el little Vote le 
had, he lifted up a hopeleſs eye towards 
the door, then caſt it down— ſhook his 
head, and went on with his work of affic. 
tion. I heard his chains upon his legs, as 
he turned his body to lay his little Rick 
upon the bundle—He gave a deep ſigh—l 
{aw the iron enter into his ſoul—l burſt into 
tears—1 could not ſuſtain the picture of 
confinement which my fancy had drawn, 


Ibit, 
y 146. Trim's Explanation of the if, 


Commanament, 


Pr'ythee, Trim, quoth my fa. 
ther. What doſt thou mean, by © honour. 
« ing thy father and mother? 
Allowing them, an't pleaſe your honoy: 
three halfpence a day out of my pay, when 
they grow old. — And didſt thou do that 
Trim ? ſaid Vorick.—He did indeed, — 
plied my uncle Toby, — Then, Trim, (aid 
Yorick, ſpringing out of his chair, 25d 


taking the Corporal by the hand, thou art 


the beſt commentator upon that part of 
the Decalogue; and I honour thee more 
for it, Corporal Trim, than if thou had 
had a hand in the Talmud itſelf, Lid. 


$ 147. Health, 
O bleſſed health! thou art above all 


gold and treaſure ; *tis thou who enlargeſt 
the ſoul,—and openeſt all its powers to re- 
ceive inſtruction, and to reliſh virtue. 
He that has thee, has little more to will 
for! and he that is ſo wretched as to 
want thee,—wants every thin g with thee, 
Lid. 


$ 143. 4 Foyage to Lilliput. 
HAF. I. 


T he author gives jome account of himſelf ant 
family: his firſt inducements to travel. 
He is ſhipwrecked, and fims for his lj": 
gets Jafe on ſhore in the country of Lili 
put; is made a priſoner, aud carried up ibe 
country, 


My father had a ſmall eſtate in Notting- 
hamſhire ; I was the third of five ſons. He 
ſent me to Emanuel college in Cambridge 
at fourteen years old, where J reſided three 
years, and applied myſelf cloſe to my fli- 
dies; but the charge of maintaining me, 
although I had a very ſcanty allowance, 
being too great for a narrow ſortune, 1 v3 
bound apprentice to Mr. James Bates, n 

eminent. 
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eminent ſurgeon in London, with whom I 
continued four years; and my father now 
and then ſending me ſmall ſums of money, 
laid them out in learning navigation, and 
other parts of the mathematics, uſeful to 
thoſe who intend to travel, as I always be- 
jered it would be ſome time or other my 
fortune to do. When I left Mr. Bates, I 
went down to my father; where, by the 
afliftance of him and my uncle John, and 
ſome other relations, I got forty pounds, 
and a promiſe of thirty pounds a year to 
maintain me at Leyden: there I ſtudied 
hyſic two years and ſeven months, know- 
ing it would be uſeful in long voyages. 

Soon after my return from Leyden, I 
was recommended by my good maſter Mr. 
Bates to be ſurgeon to the Swallow, cap- 
tzin Abraham Pannell, commander; with 
whom I continued three years and a half, 
making a voyage or two into the Levant, 
and ſome other parts. When I came back, 
] reſolved to ſettle in London, to which 
Mr. Bates, my mater, encouraged me, and 
by him I was recommended to ſeveral pa- 
tients. I took part of a ſmall houſe in the 
Old-Jewry ; and being adviſed to alter my 
condition, I married Mrs. Mary Burton, 
ſecond daughter to Mr. Edmund Burton, 
hoſier in Newgate- ſtreet, with waom 1 
received four hundred pounds for a por- 
don. 

But, my good maſter Bates dying in two 
years after, and I having few friends, my 
buſineſs began to fail; for my conſcience 
would not ſuffer me to imitate the bad 
practice of too many among my brethren, 
Having therefore conſulted with my wife, 
and ſome of my acquaintance, I determined 
to go again to ſea, I was ſurgeon ſucceſ- 
fively in two ſhips, and made ſeveral voy- 
ages for fix years to the Eaſt and Welt- 
Indies, by which I got ſome addition to 
my fortune. My hours of leiſure I ſpent 
in reading the beſt authors, antient and 
modern, 1 always provided with a 
good number of books; and when 1 was 
aſhore, in obſerving the manners and diſ- 
poſitions of the people, as well as learning 
their language, wherein I had a great faci- 
lity by the ſtrength of my memory. f 

The laſt of theſe voyages not proving 
very fortunate, I grew weary of the ſea, 
aud intended to ſtay at home with my wife 
and family. I removed from the Old- 
jewry to PFetter-lane, and from thence to 
Wapping, hoping to get buſineſs among 
the ſailor: but it would not turn to ac- 
court. Aſter three years expectation that 
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things would mend, I accepted an advan- 
tageous offer from Captain William Pritch- 


ard, maſter of the Antelope, who was mak 


ing a voyage to the South-Sea, We ſet 
ſail from Briſtol, May 4th, 1699, and our 
voyage at firſt was very proſperous. 

It would not be proper, for ſome rea- 
ſons, to trouble the reader with the parti- 
culars of our adventures in thoſe ſeas : let 
it ſutfice to inform him, that, in our paſſage 
from thence to the Eaſt-Indies, we were 
driven by a violent ſtorm to the north-weſt 
of Van Diemen's land. By an obſervation 
we found ourſelves in the latitude of 30 
degrees 2 minutes ſouth. Twelve of our 
crew were dead by immoderate labour, and 
ill food; the reſt were in a very weak con- 
dition. On the fifth of November, Which 
was the beginning of ſummer in thoſe parts, 
the weather being very hazy, the ſeamen 
ſpied a rock within half a cable's length of 
the ſhip; but the wind was ſo ſtrong, that 
we were driven directly upon it, and im- 
mediately ſplit. Six of the crew, of whom 
I was one, having let down the boat into 
the ſea, made a ſhift to get clear of the 
ſhip and the rock. We rowed by my com- 
putation about three leagues, till we were 
able to work no longer, being already ſpent 
with labour while we were in the ſhip. We 
therefore truſted ourſelves to the mercy of 
the waves, and in about half an hour the 
boat was overſet by a ſudden flurry from 
the north. What became of my compa- 
nions in the boat, as well as of thoſe who 
eſcaped on the rock, or were left in the 
veſiel, I cannot tell; but conclude they 
were all loft. For my own part, I ſwam 
as fortune directed me, and was puſhed 
forward by wind and tide. I often let my 
legs drop, and could feel no bottom: but 
when ] was almoſt gone, and able to ſtrug- 
gle no longer, I found myſelf within my 
depth; and by this time the ſtorm was 
much abated. The declivity was fo ſmall, 
that 1 walked near a mile before I got to 
the ſhore, which I conjectured was about 
eight o'clock in the evening. I then ad- 
vanced forward near half a mile, but could 
not diſcover any ſigns of houſes or inha- 
bitants; at leaſt I was in fo weak a condi- 
tion, that I did not obſerve them. I was 
extremely tired, and with that, and the 


heat of the weather, and about half a pint - 


of brandy that I drank as I left the ſhip, 
[ found myſelf much incline. to ſleep. I 
lay down on the graſs, which was very 
ſhort and ſoft, where I ſlept ſounder than 
ever 1 remembered to have done in my 


life, 
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Efe, and, as I reckoned, about nine hours; 
for when I awaked, it was juſt day-light. 
I attempted to riſe, but was not able to 
ftir ; for as I happened to lie on my back, 
1 found my arms and legs were ſtrongly 


faſtened on each ſide to the ground ; and 
my hair, which was long thick, tied 
down in the ſame manner. I likewiſe felt 


ſeveral ſlender ligatures acroſs my body, 
from my arm-pits to my thighs. I could 
only look upwards, the ſun began to grow 
kot, and the light offended my eyes, I 
heard a confuſed noiſe about me; but, in 
the poſture I lay, could ſee nothing except 
the ſcy. In a little time I felt ſomething 
alive moving on my left leg, which ad- 
vancing gently forward over my breaſt, 
came almoſt up to my chin; when bend- 
ing my eyes downward as much as I could, 
J perceived it to be a human creature not 
fx inches high, with a bow and arrow in 
his hands, and a quiver at his back. In 
the mean time, I felt at leaſt forty more 
of the ſame kind (as I conjectured) fol- 
lowing the firſt, I was in the utmoſt aſto- 
niſhment, and roared ſo loud, that they all 
ran back in a fright; and ſome of them, 
as I was afterwards told, were hurt with 
the falls they got by leaping from my ſides 
upon the ground, However, they ſoon re- 
turned, and one of them, who ventured ſo 


Far as to get a full ſight of my face, lifting 


up his hands and eyes by way of admira- 
tion, cried out in a ſhrill but diſtinct voice, 
bekinah degul the others repeated the ſame 
words ſeveral times, but 1 then knew not 
what they meant. 1 lay all this while, as 
the reader may believe, in great uneaſineſs; 
at length, ſtruggling to get looſe, I had the 
fortune to break the ſtrings, and wrench 
out the pegs that faſtened my left arm to 
the ground; for, by lifting it up to my 
face, I diſcovered the methods they had 
taken to bind me, and at the ſame time 
with a violent pull, which gave me exceſſive 
pain, I a little looſened the ſtrings that tied 
down my hair on the left fide, ſo taat I was 
Juſt able to turn my head about two inches. 
But the creatures ran off a ſecond time, 
before I could ſeize them; whereupon there 
was a great ſhout in a "og ſhrill accent, 
and after it ceaſed, I heard one of them 
cry aloud, zolgo phonac ; when in an inſtant 
I felt above an hundred arrows diſcharged 
on my left hand, which pricked me like fo 
many needles ; and beſides, they ſhot ano- 
ther flight into the air, as we do bombs in 
Europe, whereof many, I ſuppoſe, fell on 
my body, (though I felt them not) aud 
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ſome on my face, which I immediate] 

covered with my left hand. When he, 
ſhower of arrows was over, I fell a roan- 
ing with grief and pain, and then ſtrivin 

again to get looſe, they diſcharged another 
volley larger than the firſt, and ſome of 
them attempted with ſpears to ſtick me in 
the ſides; but by good luck I had on me 
a buff jerkin, which they could not pierce, 
I thought it the moſt prudent method to 
lie ſtill, and my deſign was to continue ſo 
till night, when, my left hand being alrea- 
dy looſe, I could eaſily free myſelf: and as 
for the inhabitants, I had reaſon to believe 
I might be a match for the greateſt army 
they could bring againſt me, if they were 
all of the ſame ſize with him that I ſaw, 
But fortune diſpoſed otherways of me, 
When the people obſerved I was quiet, 
they diſcharged no more arrows : but, by 
the noiſe I heard, I knew their number; 
increaſed : and about four yards from me, 
over-againſt my right ear, I heard a knock. 
ing for above an hour, like that of people 
at work; when turning my head that was, 
as well as the pegs and ſtrings would per- 
mit me, I ſaw a ſtage ple about a foot 
and a half from the ground, capable of 
holding four of the inhabitants, with two 
or three ladders to mount 1t: from whence 
one of them, who ſeemed to be a perſon 
of quality, made me a long ſpeech, where- 
of I underſtood not one ſyllable. But ! 
ſhould have mentioned, that before the 
principal perſon began his oration, he cried 
out three times, /ayugro dehul ſan ;- (theſe 
words and the, former were afterwards re- 
peated and explained to me.) Whereupon 
immediately about fifty of the inhabitant, 
came and cut the ſtrings that faſtened the 
left ſide of my head, which gave me the 
liberty of turning it to the right, and of 
obſerving the perſon and geſture of him 
that was to ſpeak. He appeared to be of 
a middle age, and taller than any of the 
other three who attended him, whereof one 
was a page that held up his train, and 
ſeemed to be ſomewhat longer than my 
middle finger; the other two ſtood one 0n 
each ſide to ſupport him. He acted every 
part of an orator, and I could obſerve many 
periods of threatenings, and others of pro- 
miſes, pity, and kindneſs, I anſwered in 


a few words, but in the moſt ſubmiſſixe 
manner, lifting up my left hand and both 
my eyes to the ſun, as calling him for i 
witneſs; and being almoſt famiſhed with 
hunger, having not eaten a morſel for ſome 
hours before I left the ſhip, I found the 
deman 


ir 


Jemands of nature ſo ſtrong upon me, that 
] could not forbear ſhewing my impatience 
perhaps againſt the ſtrict rules of decency) 
by putting my finger frequently to my 
mouth, £0 —_— that I wanted food. 'The 
hurgo (tor ſo they call a great lord, as I 
afterwards learnt) underſtood me very well. 
He deſcended from the ſtage, and com- 
manded that ſeveral ladders ſhould be ap- 
plied to my ſides, on which above an hun- 
dred of the inhabitants mounted, and walked 
towards my mouth, laden with baſkets full 
of meat, which had been provided and ſent 
thither by the king's orders, upon the firſt 
intelligence he received of me. I obſerved 
there was the fleſh of ſeveral animals, but 
could not diſtinguiſh them by the taſte, 
There were ſhoulders, legs, and loins 
ſhaped like thoſe of mutton, and very well 
drefſed, but ſmaller than the wings of a 
lark. I eat them by two or three at a 
mouthful, and took three loaves at a time, 
about the bigneſs of muſkert-bullets. "They 
ſupplied me as faſt as they could, ſhewing 
4 thouſand marks of wonder and aſtoniſh- 
ment at my bulk and appetite. I then 
made another ſign that 1 wanted drink. 
They found by my cating, that a ſmall 


quantity would not ſuffice me, and being a 


molt ingenious people, they flung up with 
great dexterity one of their largeſt hogſ- 
heels, then rolled it towards my hand, 
and beat out the top; 1 drank it off at a 
draught, which I might well do, for it did 
not hold half a pint, and taſted like a ſmall 
wine of Burgundy, but much more deli— 
cious, They brought me a ſecond hogſ- 
head, which J drank in the ſame manner, 
and made ſigns for more; but they had 
none to give me. When J had performed 
tele wonders, they ſhouted for joy, and 
danced upon my breaſt, repeating ſeveral 
times as they did at firſt, wetinah deg. 
They made me a fign that 1 ſhould throw 
down the two hogſhead>, but firſt warning 
the people below to ſtand out of the way, 
crying aloud, borach mewvela, and when they 
uw the veſlels in the air, there was an uni— 
verſal thout of he4irah . 1 conteis, I 
was often tempted, while they were patling 
backwards and forwards on my body, to 
ſeize forty or fifty of the firſt that came 
in my reach, and daſh them agamit the 
ground, But the remembrance of what 


| had felt, which probably might not be 


the worſt they could do, and the promite 
of honour I made them, for ſo ] interpret- 
ed my ſubmiſflive behaviour, ſoon drove 
out thele imaginauons. Beſides, I now 
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hoſpitality to a people, who had treated 


me with ſo much expence and magniſicence. 


However, in my thoughts I could not ſuffi- 
ciently wonder at the intrepidity of theſe 
diminutive mortals, who durſt venture to 
mount and walk upon my body, while one 
of my hands was at liberty, without trem- 
bling at the very fight of ſo prodigious a 
creature, as I muſt appear to them. After 
ſome time, when they obſerved that I made 
no more demands for meat, there appeared 
before me a perſon of high rank from his 
imperial majeſty, His excellency, having 
mounted on the ſmall of my right leg, ad- 
vanced forwards up to my face, with about, 
a dozen of his retinue. And producing his 
credentials under the ſignet royal, which 
he applied cloſe to my eyes, ſpoke about 
ten minutes without any ſigns of anger, 
but with a kind of determinate reſolution ; 
often pointing forwards, which, as I after- 
wards found, was towards the capital city, 
about half a mile diſtant, whither it was 
agreed by his majeſty in council that I 
muſt be conveyed. I anſwered in few 
words, but to no purpoſe, and made a ſign 
with my hand that was looſe, putting it to 
the other (but over his excellency's head, 
for fear of hurting him or his train) and 
then to my own head and body, to ſignify 
that I detired my liberty. It appeared that 
he underitood me well enough, tor he thook 
his head by way of diſapprobation, and held 
his hand in a poiture to thew, that I muſt 
be carried 2s a prifoner. However, he 
made other ſigns to let me underſtand that 
I thould have meat and drink enough, and 
very good treatment. Whercapon I once 
more thought of attempting to break my 
bonds, but again, when I felt the ſmart of 
their arrows upon my face and hands, 
which were all in bliſters, and many of the 
darts ftill ſticking in them, and obſerving 
likewiſe that the number of my enemies 
increated, 1 gave tokens to let them know, 
that they might do with me what they 
Fed. Upon this the urge and his tram 
withdrew with much civility and chearful 
countenances. Soon after I heard a gene- 


ral ſhout, with trequent repetitions of the 


words, lem ſelan, and 1 felt great num- 
bers of people on my left ſide relaxing the 
cords to ſuch a degree that I was able to 
turn upon my right, and to caſe myſelf 
with making water; which I very plenti- 
fully did, to the great aſtoniſhment of the 
people, Who conjecturing by my motion 
What 4 was going to do, immediately open- 
ed 
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ed to the right and left on that ſide, to 
avoid the torrent which fell with ſuch noiſe 
and violence from me. But before this, 
they had daubed my face and both my 
hands with a ſort of ointment very plea- 
ſant to the ſmell, which in a few minutes 
removed all the ſmart of their arrows. 
Theſe circumſtances, added to the refreſh- 
ment I had received by their victuals and 
drink, which were very nouriſhing, diſ- 
ee me to fleep. I ſlept about _ 

ours, as I was afterwards aſſured; and it 
was no wonder, for the phyſicians, by the 
emperor's order, had mingled a ſleepy po- 
tion in the hogſheads of wine. 

It ſeems that, upon the firſt moment I 
was diſcovered ſleeping on the ground after 
my landing, the emperor had early notice 
of it by an expreis; and determined in 
council that I ſhould be tied in the manner 
I have related, (which was done in the 
night while I ſlept) that plenty of meat 
and drink ſhould be ſent to me, and a ma- 
chine prepared to carry me to the capital 
City. | 
This reſolution perhaps may appear very 
bold and dangerous, and I am confident 
would not be imitated by any prince in 
Europe on the like occaſion ; however, in 
my opinion, it was extremely prudent, as 
well as generous : for ſuppoſing theſe people 


ſpears and arrows while I was aſleep, I 
Gould certainly have awaked with the firſt 
ſenſe of ſmart, which might ſo far have 
rouzed my rage and firength, as to have 
enabled me to break the ſtrings wherewith 
I was tied; after which, as they were not 


able to make reſiſtance, ſo they could ex- 


pect no mercy. 

Theſe people are moſt excellent mathe- 
maticians, and arrived to a great perfection 
in mechanics by the countenance and en- 
couragement of the emperor, who 1s a re- 
nowned patron of learning. This prince 
hath ſeveral machines fixed on wheels for 
the carriage of trees and other great 
weights. He often builds his largeſt men 
of war, whereof ſome are nine feet long, 
in the woods where the timber grows, and 
has them carried on theſe engines three or 
four hundred yards to the ſea. Five hun- 
dred carpenters and engineers were imme- 


diately ſet at work to prepare the greateſt 


engine they had. It was a frame of wood 
raiſed three inches from the ground, about 
ſeven feet long and four wide, moving upon 
twenty-two wheels. The ſhout I heard 
was upon the arrival of this engine, which 
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ul me with their 


it ſeems ſet out in four hours after my land 
ing. It was brought parallel to me az [ 
lay. But the principal difficulty waz t9 
raiſe and place me in this vehicle. Eight 
poles, each of one foot high, were crete 
for this purpoſe, and very ſtrong cords, of 
the bigneſs of packthread, were faſtened 
by hooks to many bandages, which the 
workmen had girt round my neck, m 
hands, my body, and my legs. Nine hun. 
dred of the ſtrongeſt men were employed 
to draw up theſe cords by many pollies 
faſtened on the poles, and thus, in leſs than 
three hours, I was raiſed and flung into 
the engine, and there tied faſt. All this 
was told, for, while the whole operation wa; 
performing, I lay in a profound fleep by 
the force of that ſoporiferous medicine in. 
fuſed into my liquor. Fifteen hundred of 
the emperor's largeft horſes, each about 
four inches and an half high, were em. 
ployed to draw me towards the metropolis, 
which, as I ſaid, was half a mile diſtant, 
About four hours after we began our 
journey, 1 awaked by a very ridiculous ac- 
cident; for the carriage being ſtopt awhile 
to adjuit ſomething that was out of order, 
two or three of the young natives had the 
curiofity to ſee how I looked when J wa 
aſleep; they climbed up into the engine, 
and advancing very ſoftly to my face, one 
of them, an officer in the guards, put the 
ſharp end of his half-pike a good way up 
into my left noſtril, which tickled my note 
like a ſtraw, and made me ſneeze violent- 
ly *: whereupon they ſtole off unperceived, 
and 1t was three weeks before 1 knew the 
cauſe of my awaking fo ſuddenly. We 
made a long march the remaining part cf 
the day, and reſted at night with five hun- 
dred guards on each fide of me, half wit 
torches, and half with bows and arrows, 
ready to ſhoot me, if I ſhould offer to ft, 
The next morning at ſun-riſe we continued 
our march, and arrived within two hundred 
yards of the city- gates about noon. The 
emperor, and all his court, came out to 


* Tt has been remarked, that courage in whit- 
ever cauſe, though it ſometimes excites ind1giz 
tion, is never the objcft of coutempt; but this . 
pears to be true, only becauſe courage is ſuppoſed 
to imply ſuperiority : for this officer in the gras 
becomes extremely riviculous aud contemptibie 
by an act of the moſt daring curioſity, which ſet 
him in compariſon with Gulliver; to whom be 
was ſo much inferior, that a blaſt of the Mat: 
mountain's noſtrils would have endangered 18 
life; and if heroiſm itſelf is not proof againſt n- 
dicule, thoſe ſurely are Lilliputians in pi1luſophyy 
who conſider ridicule as the teſt of truth. 

meet 


peet us, but his great officers would by no 
neans ſuffer his majeſty to endanger his 
perſon by mounting on my body, 

At the place where the carriage ſtopt, 
there ſtood an ancient temple, eſteemed 
v be the largeſt in the whole kingdom, 
which, having been polluted ſome years be- 
fre by an unnatural murder, was, accord- 
ng to the zeal of thoſe people, looked 
won as prophane, and therefore had been 
pplied to common uſe, and all the orna- 
ments and furniture carried away. In this 
eifice it was determined I ſhould lodge. 
The great gate fronting to the north vas 
tout four feet high, and almoſt two feet 
wide, through which I could eaſily creep. 
On each fide of the gate was a ſmall win- 
dow, not above ſix inches from the ground: 


conveyed fourſcore and eleven chains, like 
tioſe that hang to a lady's watch in Eu- 
we, and almoſt as large, which were 
bcked to my left leg with fix and thirty 


de other fide of the great highway, at 
wenty feet diſtance, there was a turret at 
aſt five feet high. Here the emperor 
aſcended, with many principal lords of his 
23 Wſſcourt, to have an opportunity of viewing 
ne, Wine, as I was told, for 1 could not ſee 
them, It was reckoned that above an 


the Whundred thouſand inhabitants came out of 
up {Wie town upon the ſame errand; and, in 
oe Nite of my guards, I believe there could 


not be fewer than ten thouſand at ſeveral 


ed, Mines, who mounted my body by the help 
the r ladders. But a proclamation was ſoon 
We ed to forbid it on pain of death. When 
t of Ne workmen found it was impoſlible for 
un- Ne to break looſe, they cut all the ftrings 
im at bound me; whereupon J roſe up with 


& meiancholy a diſpoſition as ever J had 
In my life, But the noiſe and aſtoniſh- 


ved ent of the people at feeing me riſe and 
red Ak are not to be expreſiod. The chains 
The at held my left leg were about two vards 


ng, and gave me not only the liberty 
walking backwards and forwards in a 
ſemicircle; but, being fixed within tour 
Inches of the gate, allowed me to creep in, 
ud lie at my full length in the temple, 


HA. II. 

be emperor of Lililiput, attended by ſeveral 
of the novility, comes to fee the author in 
bis confinement. The emperer”s poyſon and 
t n. habit deſcribed, Learned men appointed 
Pi teach the author their lum giuage. Ie 
baus favour by his mild difpe/itien. His 


nto that on the left fide the king's ſmith 


padlocks. Over-againſt this temple, on 
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pockets are ſearched, and his fword and 
piſtols taken from him. 


When I found myſelf on my feet, I 
looked about me, and muſt confeſs I never 
beheld a more entertaining proſpect. The 
country around appeared like a continued 
garden, and the incloſed fields, which were 
generally forty feet ſquare, reſembled fo 
many beds of flowers. - Theſe fields were 
intermingled with woods of half a fang“, 
and the talleſt trees, as I could judge, ap- 
peared to be ſeven feet high. I viewed 
the town on my left hand, which looked 
like the painted ſcene of a City in a the- 
atre, 

I had been for ſome hours extremely 
preſſed by the neceſſities of nature; which 
was no wonder, it being almoſt two days 
ſince I had lat diſburthened myſelf. I was 
under great difficulties between urgency 
and ſhame. The bet expedient I could 
think on, was to creep into my houſe, which 
I accordingly did ; and, ſhutting the gate 
after me, L went as far as the length of 
my chain would ſuffer, and diſcharged my 
body of that unza'y load. But this was 
the only time I was ever cuilty of ſo un- 


cleanly an action: for which I cannot but. 


hope the candid reader will give ſome al- 
lowance, after he hath maturely and im- 
partially conſidered my caſe, and the diſ- 
treſs I was in. From this time my con- 
ſtant practice was, as ſoon as I roſe, to 
perform that buſineſs in open air at the 
full extent of my chain; and due care was 
taken every morning, before cempan 
came, that the offenſive matter ſhould be 
carried off in wheel-barrows by two ſer- 
vants appointed for that purpoſe. I would 
not have dwelt ſo long upon a circum- 
tance, that perhaps at firſt ſight may ap- 
pear not very momentous, if I had not 
thought it neceſſary to juſtify my charac- 
ter in point of cleanlinels to the world; 
which l am told ſome of my maligners 
have been pleaſed, upon this and other oc- 
caſions, to call in queſtion. 

When this advenivre was at an end, I 
came back out of my houſe, having occa- 
ſion for freih air. The emperor was als 
ready deſcended from the tower, and ad- 
vancing on horſcback towards me, which 
had like to have coſt him dear; for the 
bealt, though very well trained, yet wholly 
unuſed to ſach a ſight, which appeared as 
if a mountain moved before him, reared 
up on his hinder feet: but that prince, who 


x A fung is a pole or perch ; ſixteen feet and 
an half. 
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is an excellent horſeman, kept his ſeat till 
his attendants ran in, and held the bridle, 
while his majeſty had time to diſmount. 
When he alighted, he ſurveyed me round 
with great admiration; but kept beyond 
the length of my chain. He ordered his 
cools and butlers, who were already pre- 
pared, to give me victuals and drink, which 
they puſhed forward in a ſort of vehicles 
upon wheels, till I could reach them. I 
took theſe vehicles, and ſoon emptied them 
all; twenty of them were filled with meat, 
and ten with liquor; each of the former 
afforded me two or three good mouthfuls; 
and I emptied the liquor of ten veſſels, 
which was contained in earthen vials, into 
one vehicle, drinking it off at a draught; 
and ſo I did the reſt. The empreſs, and 
young princes of the blood of both ſexes, 
attended by many ladies, fat at ſome diſ- 
tance in their chairs; but upon the acci- 
dent that happened to the emperor's horſe, 
they alighted, and came near his perſon, 
which I am now going to deſcribe, He 1s 
taller, by almoſt the breadth of my nail, 
than any of his court, which alone is enough 
to ſtrike an awe into the beholders. His 
features are ſtrong and maſculine, with an 
Auſtrian lip and arched noſe, his complex- 
ion olive, his countenance erect, his body 
and limbs well proportioned, all his motions 
graceful, and his deportment majeſtic. He 
was then paſt his prime, being twenty - 
eight years and three quarters old, of which 
he had reigned about ſeven in great feli- 
city, and generally victorious. For the 
better convenience of beholding him, I lay 
on my ſide, ſo that my face was parallel to 
his, and he ſtood bur three yards off : 
however, I have had him ſince many times 
in my hand, and therefore cannot be de- 
ceived in the deſcription. His dreſs was 
very plain and ſimple, and the faſhion of 
it between the Afiatic and the European : 
but he had on his head a light helmet of 
gold, adorned with jewels, and a plume on 
the creſt, He held his ſword drawn 1n his 
hand to defend himſelf, if I ſhould happen 
to break looſe*; it was almoſt three inches 
long ; the hilt and ſcabbard were gold en- 
* The maſculine ſtrength of features, which 
Gulliver could not ſee till he laid his face upon 
the ground, and the awful fuperiority of ſtature 
in a being, whom he held in his hand; the hel- 
met, the plume, and the ſword, are a fine reproof 
of human pride; the objects of which are trifling 
diſtirctions, whether of perſon or rank; the ri- 
diculous parade and oftentation of a pigmy ; which 
derive not only their origin but their uſe from the 


folly, weakneſs, and imperfection of ourſelves 
and ochers. 


FOURTH. 


riched with diamonds. His voice was ſhrjn 
but very clear and articulate, and I could 
diſtinctly hear it, when I ſtood up. The 
ladies and courtiers were all moſt magri. 


| 
| 
_— clad, ſo that the ſpot they food f 
upon ſeemed to reſemble a petticoat ſpread 
on the ground embroidered wi figures of | 
gold and filver. His imperial majeſty ſpoke : 
often to me, and I returned anſwers; but i 
neither of us could underſtand a ſyllable. : 
There were ſeveral of his prieſts and lag. 4 
ts preſent (as I conjectured by their ha. 
its) who were commanded to addreſ 1 
themſelves to me, and I ſpoke to them in b 
as many languages as I had the leaſt ſmat. WI ” 
tering of, which were high and low Dutch, K 
Latin, French, Spaniſh, Tealian, and lingua he 
Franca ; but all to no purpoſe. After about " 
two hours the court retired, and I was le pr 
with a ſtrong guard to prevent the imper. 
tinence, and probably the malice, of the 
rabble, who were very impatient to crowd + 
about me as near as they durſt, and ſome cf A 
them had the impudence to ſhoot their ar. a 
rows at me, as I fate on the ground by the 50 
door of my houſe, whereof one very nar. | 
rowly miſſed my left eye. But the co. 1. 
lonel ordered f:x of the ringleaders to be aff 
ſeized, and thought no puniſhment ſo pro- i 
per as to deliver them bound into m ** 
hands; which ſome of his ſoldiers accord- 45 
ingly did, puſhing them forwards with the * 
but-ends of their pikes into my reach: en 
took them all in my right hand, put fire wa 
of them into my coat-pocket, and as tt by 
the fixth, I made a countenance as if Bil - 
would eat him alive. The poor ma ys 
ſqualled terribly, and the colonel and hi wy 
officers were in much pain, eſpecially wha e | 
they ſaw me take out my penknife : but 8 
ſoon put them out of fear; for, looking * 
mildly, and immediately cutting the firing d p 
he was bound with, I ſet him gently on tif = 
ground, and away he ran, I treated , d 
reſt in the ſame manner, taking them 0n on” 
by one out of my pocket; and J obſerve 1 
both the ſoldiers and people were higll 0 55 
delighted at this mark of my clemency of he 
which was repreſented very much to n behay 
advantage at court, ; ilued 
Towards night I got with ſome diffci hund 
into my houſe, where I lay on the gromany. f 
and continued to do ſo about a fortnigit 2 
during which time the emperor gave 0! de vith 
to have a bed prepared for me. Six hu nd , 
dred beds f of the common meaſure we Num 
+ Gulliver has obſerved great exactneſs in Ments 


of the of 


brovg 


juſt proportion and appearguces 
thus leflened. OR RER. 


brought in carriages, and worked up in 
my houſe ; an hundred and fifty of their 
beds, ſewn together, made up the breadth 
and length; and theſe were four doubled, 
which however kept me but indifferently 
from the hardneſs of the floor, that was 


they provided me with ſheets, blankets, 
= coverlets, tolerable enough for one 
who had been ſo long inured to hardſhips. 

As the news of my arrival ſpread through 
the kingdom, it brought prodigious num- 
bers of rich, idle, and curious people to ſee 
me; ſo that the villages were almoſt emp- 
tied; and great * of tillage and den 
hold affairs muſt have enſued, if his impe- 
nal majeſty had not provided, by ſeveral 
proclamations and orders of ſtate, againſt 
this mconveniency. He directed, that thoſe 
who had already beheld me ſhould return 
home, and not preſume to come within 
fifty yards of my houſe without licence 
from court; whereby the ſecretaries of ſtate 
got conſiderable fees. 

In the mean time the emperor held fre- 
quent councils, to debate what courſe ſhould 
be taken with me; and I was afterwards 
aſſured by a particular friend, a perſon of 


cret as any, that the court was under many 
Uficulies concerning me. They appre- 
tended my breaking looſe ; that my diet 
would be very expenſive, and might cauſe 
a famine, Sometimes they determined to 
ſtarve me, or at leaſt to ſhoot me in the 
face and hands with poiſoned arrows, which 
would ſoon diſpatch me; but again they 
confidered, that the ſtench of ſo large a 
carcaſe might produce a plague in the me- 
tropolis, and probably ſpread through the 
whole kingdom. In the midſt of theſe 
conſultations, ſeveral officers of the army 
vent to the door of the great council- 
chamber, and two of them being admitted, 
gave an account of my behaviour to the 
lx criminals above mentioned, which made 
b favourable an impreſſion in the breaſt 
of his majeſty, and the whole board, in my 
dehalf, that an imperial commiſſion was 
llued out, obliging all the villages nine 
hundred yards round the city to deliver in 
eyery morning ſix beeves, forty ſheep, and 
Mer victuals, for my ſuſtenance ; together 
th a proportionable quantity of bread, 
nd wine, and other liquors ; for the due 
Pyment of which his majeſty gave aſſign- 
ments upon his treaſury. For this prince 
les chiefly upon his own demeſnes, ſel- 
mM, except upon great occaſions, raiſing 
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of ſmooth ſtone. By the ſame computation. 


great quality, who was as much in the ſe- 


Juſtice, as to truſt their perſons in my 
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any ſubfidies upon his ſubjects, who are 
bound to attend him in his wars at their 
own expence. An eſtabliſhment was alſo 
made of fix hundred perſon to be my do- 
meſtics, who had board-wages allowed for 
their maintenance, and tents built for them 
very conveniently on each fide of my door. 
It was likewiſe ordered, that three hundred 
taylors ſhould make me a ſuit of cloaths 
after the faſhion of the country: that ſix 
of his majeſty's greateſt ſcholars ſhould be 
employed to inſtruct me in their language: 
and laſtly, that the emperor's horſes, and 
thoſe of the nobility, and troops of guards, 
ſhould be frequently exerciſed in my fight, 
to accuſtom themſelves to me. All theſe 
orders were duly put in execution, and in 
about three weeks I made a great progreſs 
in learning their language ; during which 
time the emperor frequently honoured me 
with his viſits, and was pleaſed to aſſiſt my 
maſters in teaching me. We began already 
to converſe together in ſome ſort; and the 
firſt words I learnt were to expreſs my de- 
fire, that he would pleaſe to give me my 
hberty, which I every day repeated on 
my knees. His anſwer, as I could appre- 
hend it, was, that this muſt be a — 57 of 
time, not to be thought on without the ad- 
vice of his council, and that firſt I muſt 
lumos kelmin peſſo deſinar lon empoſo; that is, 
ſwear a peace with him and his kingdom. 
However, that I ſhould be uſed with all 
kindneſs ; and he adviſed me to acquire, 
by my patience and diſcreet behaviour, the 
ood opinion of himſelf and his ſubjects. 
fle defired I would not take it ill, if he 
ave orders to certain proper officers to 
Rk me; for probably 1 might carry 
about me ſeveral weapons, which muſt 
needs be dangerous things, if they anſwer- 
ed the bulk of ſo prodigious a perſon. I 
ſaid, his majeſty ſhould be ſatisfied; for I 
was ready to ſtrip myſelf, and turn up my 
pockets before him. This I delivered 
part in words, and part in ſigns. He re- 
plied, that by the laws of the kingdom I 
muſt be ſearched by two of his officers ; 
that he knew this could not be done with- 
out my conſent and aſſiſtance; that he had 
ſo good an opinion of my generoſity aad 
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hands: that whatever they took from me, 
ſhould be returned when I left the coun- 
try, or paid for at the rate which I would 
ſet upon them. I took up the two officers 
in my hands, put them firſt into my coat- 
pockets, and then into every other pocket 
about me, except my two fobs, and another 

Z 2 2 ſecret 
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ſecret pocket, which I had no mind ſhould 
be ſearched, wherein I had ſome little ne- 
ceſſaries, that were of no conſequence to 
any but myſelf. In one of my tobs there 
was a ſilve watch, and in the other a ſmall 
quantity of gold in a purſe. "Theſe gen- 
tlemen, having pen, ink, and paper about 
them, made an exact inventory of every 
thing they ſaw; and, when they had done, 
deſired I would ſet them down, that they 
might deliver it to the emperor. This in- 
ventory I afterwards tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, and is word for word as follows: 
 Imprimis, In the right coat-pocket of the 
great Man-mountain (for ſo I interpret the 
words 2inbus Fleftrin) after the ſtricteſt 
ſearch we found only one great piece of 
coarſe cloth, large enough to be a foot- 
cloth for your majeſty's chief room of ſtate. 
In the left pocket we ſaw a huge ſilver 
cheſt, with a cover of the ſame metal, 
which we the ſearchers were not able to 
lift. We defired it ſhould be opened, and 
one of us ſtepping into it, found. himſelf 


up to the mid-leg in a fort of duſt, ſome 


part whereof flying up to our faces, ſet 
us both a ſneezing for ſeveral times toge- 
ther. In his right waiſtcoat-pocket we 
found a prodigious bundle of white thin 
ſubſtances, folded one over another, about 
the bigneſs of three men, tied with a ſtron 
cable, and marked with black figures ; 
which we humbly conceive to be writings, 
every letter almoſt half as large as the 
palm of our hands. In the left there was 
a ſort of engine, from the back of which 
were extended twenty long poles, reſem- 
bling the paliſadoes before your majeſty's 
court; wherewith we conjeCture the Man- 
mountain combs his head; for we did 
not always trouble him with queſtions, be- 
cauſe we found it a great difficulty to make 
him underſtand us. In the large pocket 
on the right ſide of his middle cover (fo I 
tranſlate the word ranfulo, by which they 
meant my breeches) we ſaw a hollow pil- 
lar of iron, about the length of a man, 
faſtened to a ſtrong piece of timber, larger 
than the pillar ; and upon one fide of the 
pillar were huge pieces of iron ſticking 
out, cut into ſtrange figures, which we 
know not what to make of. In the left 
pocket another engine of the ſame kind, 
In the ſmaller pocket on the right fide 
were ſeveral round flat pieces of white and 
red metal of different bulk; ſome of the 
white, which ſeemed to be ſilver, were ſo 
large and heavy, that my comrade and I 


could hardly lift chem. In the left pocket 


g to our ears, which made an inceſſant noiſe 
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were two black pillars irregularly ſhaped; 
we. could not without difficulty reach the 
top of them, as we ſtood at the bottom of 
his pocket. One of them was covered, 
and feemed all of a piece ; but at the up. 
per end of the other there appeared a white 
round ſubſtance, about twice the bigneſs 
of our heads. Within each of theſe was in- 
cloſed a prodigious plate of ſteel ; whict, 
by our orders, we obliged him to ſhew us, 
becauſe we apprehended they might be 
dangerous engines. He took them out of 
their caſes, and told us, that in his own 
country his practice was to ſhave his beard 
with one of theſe, and to cut his meat with 
the other. There were two pockets, which 
we could not enter : theſe he called his 
fobs; they were two large flits cut into the 
top of his middle cover, but ſqueezed cloſe 
by the preſſure of his belly. Out of the 
right fob hung a great filver chain with 
a wonderful engine at the bottom. We 
directed him to draw out whatever was at 
the end of that chain; which appeared to 
be a globe, half filver, and half of ſome 
tranſparent metal; for on the tranſparent 
ſide we ſaw certain ſtrange figures circu- d 
larly drawn, and thought we could touch 
them, till we found our fingers ſtopped by F 
that lucid ſubſtance. He put this engine 


like that of a water-mill: and we conjec- . 
ture it is either ſome unknown animal, or - 
the god that he worihips ; but we are more f 
inclined to the latter opinion, becauſe he 5 
aſſured us (if we underſtood him right, for th 
he expreſſed himſelf very imperfectly) that | 
he ſeldom did any thing without conſulting | 
it, He called it his oracle, and faid it 7 
pointed out the time for every action of lis A 
life*. From the left fob he took out a net 
almoſt large enough for a fiſherman, but A 
contrived to open and ſhut like a. pute, 5 
and ſerved him for the ſame uſe: we found . 
therein ſeveral maſſy pieces of yellow me- 4! 
tal, which, if they be real gold, muſt be af 


immenſe value. 

Having thus, in obedience to your ma. 
jeſty's commands, diligently ſearched al 
his pockets, we obſerved a girdle about us 
waiſt, made of the hide of {ome prodigiov 
animal, from which on the leſt tide hung 
a ſword of the length of five men; and oi 
the right a bag or pouch divided into t 


Perhaps the author intended to expoſe the 
probable fallacy of opinions derived from te 
lations of travellers, by ſhewing how little truth 
need to be miſunderſtood to make falſehood If 
Cons. 


cell 


cells, each cell capable of holding three of 
your majeſty's ſubjects. In one of theſe 
cells were ſeveral globes, or balls, of a moſt 

nderous metal, about the bigneſs of our 
heads, and required a ſtrong hand to lift 
them; the other cell contained a heap of 
certain black grains, but of no great bulk 
or weight, tor we could hold above fitty 
of them in the palms of our hands. 

This is an exact inventory of what we 
found about the body of the Man-moun- 
tain, who uſed us with great civility, and 
due reſpect to your majeſty's commiſſion. 
Signed and ſealed, on the fourth day of 
the eighty-ninth moon of your majeſty's 
auſpicious reign. 

| Clifrin Frelock, Mani Frelock. 

When this inventory was read over to 
the emperor, he directed me, although in 
very gentle terms, to deliver up the ſeveral 
porticulars. He firſt called for my ſcymi- 
ter, which I took out, icabbard and all. 
In the mean time he ordered three thou— 
ſand of his choice troops (who then at- 
tended him) to ſurround me at a diitance, 
with their bows and arrows juit ready to 
diſcharge: but I did not obſerve it, for mine 
eyes were wholly fixed upon his majeſty, 
He then defired me to draw my {cymiter, 
which, although it had got ſome ruſt by 
the ſea-water, was in molt parts exceeding 
bright. 1 did ſo, and immediately all the 
troops gave a thout between terror and 
ſurpriſe ; for the fun ſhone clear, and the 
reflection dazzled their eyes, as I waved 
the ſcymiter to and fro in my hand. His 
majeſty, who is a moſt magnanimous 
prince“, was leſs daunted than J could ex- 
pet; he ordered me to return it into che 
ſcabbard, and caſt it on the ground as 
gently as I could, about fix feet from the 
end of my chain. The next thing he de- 
manded, was one of the hollow iron pillars; 
by which he meant my pocket-pittols, J 
drew it out, aud at his deſire, as well as 1 
could, expreſſed to him the ute of it; and 
charging it only with powder, which by 
the cloleneſs of my pouch happened to 
eſcape wetting in the ſea (an inconvent- 
ence againſt which all prudent mariners 
take ſpecial care to provide) I firſt cau- 


He who does not find himſelf diſpoſed to ho- 
nour this magnanimity ſhould reflect, that a right 
to judge of moral and intellectual excellence is 
With great abſurdity and injuſtice arrogated by 
him who admires, in a being fix feet high, any 
qualities that he deſpiſes in one whoſe ſtature does 


not exceed ſix inches. 
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tioned the emperor not to be afraid, and 
then J let it off in the air. The aſtoniſh- 
ment here was much greater than at the 
ſight of my ſcymiter. Hundreds fell down, 
as if they had been ſtruck dead; and even 
the emperor, although he had ſtood his 
ground, could not recover himſelf in ſome 
time. I delivered up both my piſtols in 
the ſame manner I had done my ſcymiter, 
and then my pouch of powder and bullets ; 
begging him that the former might be 
kept from fire, for it would kindle with 
the ſmalleſt ſpark, and blow up his impe- 
rial palace into the air. I likewiſe deli- 
vered up my watch, which the emperor 
was very curious to ſce, and commanded 
two of his talleſt yeomen of the guards to 
bear it on a pole upon their ſhoulders, as 
draymen in England do a barrel of ale. 
He was amazed at the continual noiſe it 
made, and the motion of the minute-hand, 
which he could eaſily diſcern; for their 
fight is much more acute than ours: he 
aſced the opinions of his learned men about 
it, which were various and remote, as the 
reader may well imagine without my re- 
peating it; although indeed ] could not very 
perfectly underſtand them. I then gave 
up my ſilver and copper money, my purſe 
with nine large pieces of gold, and ſome 
ſmaller ones; my knife and razor, my 
comb and filver ſnuff-box, my handker- 
chief and journal-book. My ſcymiter, 
piſtols, and pouch, were conveyed in car- 


riages to his majeſty's ſtores ; but the reſt - 


of my goods were returned me. 

I had, as I before obſerved, one private 
pocket, which eicaped their ſearch, where- 
in there was a pair of ſpectacles (which I 
ſometimes uſe for the weakneſs of mine 
eyes) a pocket perſpective, and ſome other 
little convemencies; which being of no con- 
ſequence to the emperor, I did not think 
mytelf bound in honour to diſcover, and 1 
apprehended they might be loſt or ſpoiled, 
it 1 ventured them out of my poſſeſſion. 


CHAP, III. 


T he author diwerts the emperor and his nobility 
of both ſexes in a very uncommon manner. 
The diverſions of the court of Lilliput de- 
ſcribed. T he author hath his liberty granted 


him upon certain conditions, 


My gentleneſs and good behaviour had 


gained fo far on the emperor and his court, 


and indeed upon the army, and people in 
general, that I began to conceive hopes of 
getting my liberty in a ſhort time. 1 took 
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all poſſible methods to cultivate this fa- 
vourable diſpoſition. The natives came by 
degrees to be leſs apprehenſive of any dan- 
ger from me. I would ſometimes lie down, 
and let five or ſix of them dance on my 
hand: and at laſt the boys and girls would 


venture to come and play at hide and ſeek 


in my hair. I had now made a good pro- 
greſs in underſtanding and ſpeaking their 
language. The emperor had a mind one 
day to entertain me with ſeveral of the 
country ſhows, wherein they exceed all 
nations I have known both for dexterity 
and magnificence. I was diverted with 
none ſo much as that of the rope-dancers, 
performed upon a flender white thread, 
extended about two feet, and twelve inches 
from the ground. Upon which I ſhall de- 
ſire liberty, with the reader's patience, to 
enlarge a little. 

This diverſion is only practiſed by thoſe 
perſons, who are candidates for great 
employments, and high favour at court. 


They are trained in this-art from their 


youth, and are not always of noble birth, 
or liberal education. When a great office 1s 
vacant either by death or diſgrace (which 
often happens) five or fix of thoſe candi- 
dates petition the emperor to entertain his 
majeſty and the court with a dance on the 
rope, and whoever jumps the higheſt with- 


out falling, ſucceeds in the office. Very 


often the chief miniſters themſelves are 
commanded to ſhew their ſkill, and to con- 
vince the emperor that they have not loſt 
their faculty. Flimnap, the treaſurer, is al- 
lowed to cut a caper on the ſtrait rope at 


leaſt an inch higher than any other lord in 


the whole empire. I have ſeen him do the 
ſummerſet ſeveral times together upon a 
trencher, fixed on a rope, which is nothicker 
than a common packthread in England. 


My friend Reldreſal, principal ſecretary for 


private affairs, is, in my opinion, if 1 am 
not partial, the ſecond after the treaſurer; 
the reſt of the great officers are much upon 
a par, 

T heſe diverſions are often attended with 
fatal accidents, whereof great numbers are 
on record. I myſelf have ſeen two or three 
candidates break a limb. But the danger 
is much greater, when the miniſters them- 
ſelves are commanded to ſhew their dexte- 
rity; for, by contending to excel themſelves 
and their fellows, they ftrain ſo far, that 
there is hardly one of them, who hathnot re- 
ceived a fall, and ſome of them two or three. 
1 was aſſured, that a year or two before my 
arrival Flimnap would have infallibly broke 
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his neck, if one of the king's cuſhions, that 
accidentally lay on the ground, had not 
weakened the force of his fall. 

There is likewiſe another diverſion, Which 
is only ſhewn before the emperor and em. 
preſs, and firſt miniſter, upon particular oc. 
caſions. The emperor Gon on the table 
three fine filken threads of ſix inches long; 
one is blue, the other red, and the third 
green. Theſe threads are propoſed 2; 
prizes for thoſe perſons, whom the emperor 
hath a mind to diſtinguiſh by a peculiar 
mark of his favour. The ceremony is per- 
formed in his majeſty*s great chamber of 
ſtate, where the candidates are to undergg 
a trial of dexterity very different from the 
former, and ſuch as I have not obſerved the 
leaſt reſemblance of in any other country of 
the old or new world. The emperor hold; 
a {tick in his hands, both ends parallel to the 
horizon, while the candidates advancing, 
one by one, ſometimes leap over the flick, 
ſometimes creep under it backwards and for- 
wards ſeveral times, according as the ſtick 
is advanced or depreſſed. Sometimes the 
emperor holds one end of the ſtick, and his 
firſt miniſter the other ; ſometimes the mi- 
niſter has it entirely to himſelf. Whoever 
performs his part with moſt agility, and 
holds out the longeſt in leaping and creep. 
ing, is rewarded with the blue- coloured filk; 
the red is given to the next, and the green 
to the third; which they all wear girt twice 
round about the middle; and you ſee few 
great perſons about this court, who are not 
adorned with one of theſe girdles, 

'The horſes of the army, and thoſe of the 
royal ſtables, having been daily led before 
me, were no longer ſhy, but would come up 
to my very feet without ſtarting. The f- 
ders would leap them over my hand, s | 
held 1t on the ground ; and one of the em- 
peror's huntſmen upon a large courſer too 
my foot, ſhoe and all; which was indeed a 
prodigious leap. I had the good fortune to 
divert the emperor one day after a very ex. 
traordinary manner, I deſired he would 
order ſeveral ſticks of two feet high, and the 
thickneſs of an ordinary cane, to be brougit 
me; whereupon his majeſty commanded tie 
maſter of his woods to give directions ac- 
cordingly, and the next morning fix wood- 
men arrived with 2s many carriages, draw! 
by eight horſes to each. 


theſe ſticks, and fixing them firmly in the 
ground in a quadrangular figure, two feet 
and a half ſquare, I took four other flicks 
and tied them parallel at each corner about 
two feet from the ground; then I faſtenes 

uy 


I took nine of 
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ny handkerchief to the nine ſticks that ſtool 
erect; and extended it on all ſides, till it was 
tight as the top of a drum; and the four 

allel ſticks, riſing about five inches higher 
than the handkerchief, ſerved as ledges on 
each fide. When I had finiſhed my work, 
[ defired the emperor to let a troop of his 
beſt horſe, twenty-four in number, come and 
exerciſe upon this plain, His majeſty ap- 
proved of the propoſal, and I took them up 
one by one in my hands, ready mounted and 
armed, with the proper officers to exerciſe 
them. As ſoon as they got into order, the 
divided into two parties, performed mock 
ſkirmiſhes, diſcharged blunt arrows, drew 
their ſwords, fled and purſued, attacked and 
retired, and in ſhort diſcovered the beſt mi- 
litary diſcipline I ever beheld. The paral- 
lel ſticks ſecured them and their horſes from 
falling over the ſtage; and the emperor was 
ſo much delighted, that he ordered this en- 
tertainment to be repeated ſeveral days, and 
once was pleaſed to be lifted up, and give 
the word of command ; and, with great dif- 
fculty, perſuaded even the empreſs herſelf 
to let me hold her in her cloſe chair within 
two yards of the ſtage, from whence ſhe was 
able to take a full view of the whole per- 
formance. It was my good fortune, that 
no ill accident happened in theſe entertain- 
ments, only once a fiery horſe, that belonged 
to one of the captains, pawing with his hoof, 
ſtruck a hole in my handkerchief, and 
his foot ſlipping he overthrew his rider and 
himſelf; but i immediately relieved them 
both, and covering the hole with one hand, 
I ſet down the troop with the other, in the 
ſame manner as I took them up. The horſe 
that fell was ſtrained in the left ſhoulder, but 
the rider got no hurt, and I repaired my 
handkerchief as well as I could ; however, 
| would not truſt to the ſtrength of it any 
more in ſuch dangerous enterprizes. 

About two or three days before I was ſet 


at liberty, as I was entertaining the court 


with this kind of feats, there arrived an ex- 
preſs to inform his majeſty, that ſome of his 
ſubjects, riding near the place where I was 
firſt taken up, had ſeen a great black ſub- 
ance lying on the ground, very oddly thap- 
ed, extending its 6 round as wide as his 
majeſty's bedchamber, and riſing up in the 
middle as high as a man; that it was no 
living ereature, as they at firſt apprehended, 
for it lay on the graſs without motion; and 
ſome of them had walked round it ſeveral 
umes; that, by mounting up on each other's 
ſhoulders, they had got to the top, which 
was flat and even, and, ſtamping upon it, 


tliey found it was hollow within; that they 
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humbly conceived it might be ſomething be- 
longing to the Man-mountain ; and if his 
majeſty pleaſed, they would undertake to 
bring it with only five horſes. I preſently 
knew what they meant, and was glad at 
heart to receive this intelligence, It ſeems, 


upon my firſt reaching the ſhore after our 


ſhipwreck, I was in ſuch confuſion, that, be- 
fore I came to the place where I went to 
ſleep, my hat, which I had faſtened with a 
ſtring to my head while I was rowing, and 
had ſtuck on all the time I was ſwimming, 
fell off after I came to land; the ſtring, as 
I conjeQure, breaking by ſome econ, 
which I never obſerved, but thought my hat 
had been loſt at ſea. I entreated his im- 
po majeſty to give orders it might be 

rought to me as ſoon as poſſible, deſcribing 
to him the uſe and the nature of it: and the 
next day the waggoners arrived with it, but 
not in a very good condition; they had 
bored two holes in the brim within an inch 
and a half of the edge, and faſtened two 
hooks in the holes ; theſe hooks were tied 
by a long cord to the harneſs, and thus my 
hat was dragged along for above half an 
Engliſh mile; but the ground in that coun- 
try being extremely ſmooth and level, it re- 
ceived leſs damage than I expected. 

Two days after this adventure, the em- 
peror having ordered that part of his army, 
which quarters in and about his metropo- 
lis, to be in readineſs, took a fancy of di- 
verting himſelf in a very ſingular manner. 
He deſired I would ſtand like a coloſſus, 
with my legs as far aſunder as I conveni- 
ently could. He then commanded his ge- 
neral (who was an old experienced leader, 
and a great patron of mine) to draw up the 
troops in cloſe order, and march them under 
me; the foot by twenty-four in a breaſt, 
and the horſe by ſixteen, with drums beat- 
ing, colours flying, and pikes advanced. 
This body conſiſted of three thouſand foot 
and a thouſand horſe. His majeſty gave 
orders, upon pain of death, that every ſol- 
dier in his march ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt 
decency with regard to my perſon ; which 
however could not prevent ſome of the 
younger officers from turning up their eyes, 
as they paſſed under me: and, to confeſs 
the truth, my breeches were at that time 
in ſo ill a condition, that they afforded 
ſome opportunities for laughter and admi- 
ration. | 

I had ſent ſo many memorials and peti- 
tions for my liberty, that his majeſty at 
length mentioned the matter firſt in che ca- 
binet, and then in a full council; where it 
was oppoſed by none, except Skyreſh Bol- 

L 24 golams 
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golam, who was pleaſed, without any pro- 
vocation, to be my mortal enemy. But it 
was carried againſt him by the whole board, 
and confirmed by the emperor. That mi- 
niſter was galbet, or admiral of the realm, 
very much in his maſter's confidence, and 
a perſon well verſed in affairs, but of a mo- 
roſe and ſour complexion. However, he 
was at length perſuaded to comply ; but 
prevailed ar the articles and conditions 
upon which I ſhould be ſet free, and to 
which I muſt ſwear, ſhould be drawn up by 
himſelf, Theſe articles were brought to me 
by Skyreſh Bolgolam in perſon, attended 
by two under-ſecretaries, and ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction. After they were read, 
I was demanded to ſwear to the perform- 
ance of them; firſt in the manner of my 
own country, and afterwards in the method 
preſcribed by their laws, which was to hold 
my right foot in my leit hand, and to place 
the middle finger of my right hand on the 
crown of my head, and my thumb on the 
tip of my right ear. But becauſe the 
reader may be curious to have ſome idea of 
the ſtyle and manner of expreſſion peculiar 
to that people, as well as to know the arti- 
cles upon which I recovered my liberty, I 


have made a tranſlation of the whole inſtru- 


ment word for word, as near as I was able, 
Which I here offer to the public. 


Golbaſto Momaren Evlame Gurdilo 


Shefin Mully Ully Gue, moſt mighty em- 
peror of Lilliput, delight and terror of the 
univerſe, whoſe dominions extend five thou- 
ſand h lſtrugs (about twelve miles in cir- 
cumference) to the extremities of the globe; 
monarch of all monarchs, taller than the ſons 
of men ; whoſe feet preſs down to the cen- 
tre, and whoſe head ſtrikes againſt the ſun ; 
at whoſe nod the princes of the earth ſhake 
their knees ; pleaſant as the ſpring, com- 
fortable as the ſummer, fruitful as autumn, 
dreadful as winter. His moſt ſublime ma- 
jefty propoſeth to the Man-mountain, lately 
arrived at our celeſtial dominions, the fol- 
lowing articles, which by a ſolemn oath he 
ſhall be obliged to perform. 

1ſt, The Man-mountain ſhall not depart 
from our dominions without our licence un- 
der our great ſeal. 

2d. He ſhall not preſume to come into 
our metropolis without our expreſs order ; 
at which time the inhabitants ſhall have two 
hours wary to keep within doors. 

3d. The ſaid Man-mountain ſhall con- 
fine his walks to our principal high roads, 
and not offer to walk or he down in a mea- 
dow or field of corn, 
X 
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4th. As he walks the ſaid roads, he ſhaj! 
take the utmolt care not to trample upon 
the bodies of any of our loving ſubjects, 
their horſes or carriages, nor take any of 
our ſubjects into his hands without their 
own conſent. ja 

th. If an expreſs requires extraordinar 

diſpatch, the . thall be obli. 
25 to carry in his pocket the meſſen. 
ger and horſe a fix days journey once in 
every moon, and return the ſaid meſſenger 
back (if ſo required) ſafe to our imperial 
preſence. 

6th. He ſhall be our ally again our 
enemies in the iſland of Blefuſcu “, and do 
his utmoſt to deſtroy their fleet, which i 
now preparing to invade vs. 

7th. That the ſaid Man- mountain Hall, 
at his times of leiſure, be aiding and aſſiſting 
to our workmen, in helping to raife certain 
great ſtones, towards covering the wall of 
the principal park and other our royal 
buildings. 

8th. That the ſaid Man- mountain Gall, 
in two moons time, deliver in an exact fur- 
vey of the circumference of our dominion 
by a computation of his own paces round 
the coalt. 

Laſtly, That, upon his ſolemn oath to 
obſerve all the above articles, the {aid Van. 


mountain ſhall have a daily allowance ef 


meat and drink ſuſhcient for the ſupport cf 
1724 of our ſubjects, with free acceis to our 
royal perſon, and other marks of our fi- 
vour. Given at our palace at Bel faborac, 
the twelfth day of the ninety-frſt moon 6 
our reign. a 


I ſwore and ſubſcribed to theſe article 
with great chearfulneſs and content, al- 
though ſome of them were not ſo honour- 
able as I could have wiſhed ; which pro- 
ceeded wholly from the malice of Skyret 
Bolgolam, the high admiral ; whereupon 
my chains were immediately unlocked, and 
I was at full liberty. The emperor himlelt 
in perſon did me the honour to be by at the 
whole ceremony. ] made my acknowledg- 
ments by proſtrating myſelf at his majelty' 
feet, but he commanded me to riſe; and 
after many gracious expreſſions, which, 00 
avoid the cenſure of vanity, I ſhall not re- 
peat, he added, that he hoped I ſhould pro'e 
a uſeful ſervant, and well deſerve all the 
favours he had already conferred upon me, 
or might do for the future, 


In his deſcription of Lilliput he ſeems to hat 
had England more immediately in view. In his de. 
cription of Blefuſcu, he ſeems to intend the p*0P* 
| Os REAV. 
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and kingdom of France. 
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The reader may pleaſe to obſerve, that, 
in the laſt article for the recovery of my 
liberty, the emperor ſtipulates to allow me 
a quantity of meat and drink ſufficient for 
the ſupport of 1724 Lilliputians. Some 
time after, aſking a friend at court how they 
came to fix on that determinate number ; 
he told me, that his majeſty's mathemati- 
cians having taken the height of my body 
by the help of a quadrant, and finding it to 
exceed theirs in the propertion of twelve to 
one, they concluded, from the ſimilarity of 
their bodies, that mine muſt contain at leaſt 
1724 of theirs, and conſequently would re- 
quire as much food as was neceſſary to ſup- 
port that number of Lilliputians. By which 
the reader may conceive an 1dea of the in- 

enuity of that people, as well as the pru- 
on and exact œconomy of ſo great a 
prince. 


Ci AP. IV. 
Mildendo, the metropolis of Lillipat, deſcribed, 


together with the emperor*s palace. A con- 
verſation betaveen the author and a priuci- 
pal jecretary concerning the affairs of that 
empire. The author”s offers to jerve the em- 
perer in His Wars. 


The firſt requeſt I made, after I had ob- 
tained my liberty, was, that I might have 
licence to ſee Mildendo, the metropolis; 
which the emperor eaſily granted me, but 
with a ſpecial charge to do no hurt either 
to the inhabitants or their houſes. The 
people had notice by proclamation of my 
deſign to viſit the town. The wall, which 
encompaſſed it, is two feet and a half high, 
and at leaſt eleven inches broad, ſo that a 
coach and horſes may be driven very ſafely 
round it; and it is flanked with ſtrong 
towers at ten feet diſtance. I ſtept over 
the great weſtern gate, and paſſed very 
gently, and ſideling, through the two prin- 
cipal ſtreets, only in my ſhort waiſtcoat, for 
tear of damaging the roofs and eves of the 
houſes with the {kirts of my coat. I walked 
with the utmoſt circumſpeCtion to avoid 
treading on any ſtraggier, who might re- 
main in the ſtreets; although the orders 
vere very ſtrict, that all people ſhould keep 
in their houſes at their own peril. The 
garret-windows and tops of houſes were ſo 
crowded with ſpectators, that I thought in 
al my travels I had not ſeen a more popu- 
lous place. The city is an exact ſquare, 
each fide of the wall being five hundred feet 
omg. The two great tireets, which run 
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croſs and divide it into four quarters, are 
five feet wide. The lanes and alleys, which 
I could not enter, but only viewed them as 
I paſſed, are from twelve to eighteen 
inches. The town is capable of holding 
five hundred thouſand ſouls: the houſes are 
from three to five ſtories : the ſhops and 
markets well provided, 

The emperor's palace is in the centre of 
the city, where the two great ſtreets meet. 
It is incloſed by a wall of two feet high, 
and twenty feet diſtance from the buildings. 
J had his majeſty's permiſſion to ſtep over 
this wall; and the ſpace being ſo wide be- 
tween that and the palace, I could eaſily 
view it on every ſide. The outward court 
is a ſquare of forty feet, and includes two 
other courts: in the inmoſt are the royal 
apartments, which I was very deſirous to 
ſee, but found it extremely difficult; for 
the great gates, from one ſquare into ano- 
ther, were but eighteen inches high, and 
ſeven inches wide, Now the buildings 
of the outer court were at leaſt five feet 
high, and it was impoſſible for me to ſtride 
over them without infinite damage to the 
Pile, though the walls were ſtrongly built of 
hewn ſtone, and four inches thick. At the 
ſame time the emperor had a great deſire 
that I ſhould ſee the magni ficence of his pa» 
lace ; but this I was not able to do till three 
days after, which I ſpent in cutting down 
with my knife ſome of the largeit trees in 
the royal park, about an hundred yards diſ- 
tant from the city. Of theſe trees I made 
two ſtools, each about three feet high, and 
ſtrong enough to bear my weight. 'The 
people having received notice a ſecond time, 
I went again through the city to the palace 
with my two ſtools in my hands. When 1 
came to the fide of the outer court, I ſtood 
upon one ſtool, and took the other in my 
hand; this I lifted over the roof, and gently 
ſet 1t down on the ſpace between the firit and 
ſecond court, which was eight feet wide. I 
then ſept over the building very conveni- 
ently from one ſtool to the other, and drew 
up the firſt after me with a hooked ſtick. 
By this contrivance I got into the inmoſt 
court; and, lying down upon my fide, I ap- 
plied my face to the windows of the middle 
ſtories, which were left open on purpoſe, and 
diſcovered the molt ſplendid apartments that 
can be imagined. 'I'here 1 ſaw the empreſs 
and the young princes in their ſeveral lodg- 
ings, with their chief attendants about them. 
Her imperial majeſty was pleaſed to ſmile 
very graciouſly upon me, and gave me out 
of the window her hand to kiſs. 

| But 
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But I ſhall not anticipate the reader with 

farther deſcriptions of this kind, becauſe I 
reſerve them for a greater work, which 1s 
now almoſt ready for the preſs, containing 
a general deſcription of this empire, from 
its firſt erection, through a long ſeries of 
princes, with a particular account of their 
wars and politics, laws, learning, and reli- 
gion, their plants and animals, their pecu- 
liar manners and cuſtoms, with other mat- 
ters very curious and uſeful; my chief de- 
ſign at preſent being only to relate ſuch 
events and tranſactions, as happened to the 
public or.to myſelf, during a reſidence of 
about nine months in that empire. 

One morning, about a fortnight after I 
had obtained my liberty, Reldreſal, princi- 
pal ſecretary of ſtate (as they ſtyle him) for 
private affairs, came to my houſe attended 
only by one ſervant. He ordered his coach 
to wait at a diſtance, and defired I would 
give him an hour's audience; which I rea- 
dily conſented to, on account of his quality 
and perſonal merits, as well as of the many 

ood offices he had done me during my ſo- 
ations at court. I offered to he down, 
that he might the more conveniently reach 
my ear; but he choſe rather to let me hold 
him in my hand during our converſation. 
He began with compliments on my liberty ; 
ſaid, he might pretend to ſome merit in it: 


but however added, that, if it had not been 


for the preſent ſituation of things at court, 

erhaps I might not have obtained it fo 
don. For, ſaid he, as flouriſhing a condi- 
tion as we may appear to be in to forcign- 
ers, we labour under two mighty evils; a 
violent faction at home, and the danger of 
an invaſion by a moſt potent enemy from 
abroad. As to the firſt, you are to under- 
ſtand, that for above ſeventy moons paſt 
there have been two ſtruggling parties in 
this empire, under the names of Trameck- 
fan and Slameckſan *, from the high and 
law heels of their ſhoes, by which they diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves. It 1s alledged indeed, 
that the high heels are moſt agreeable to 
our ancient conſtitution ; but, however this 
be, his majeſty is determined to make uſe 
only of low heels in the adminiſtration of 
the government, and all offices in the pitt 
of the crown, as you cannot but obſerve ; 
and particularly, that his majeſty's imperial 


* High-church and Low-church, or Whig and 
Tory. As every accidental difference between man 
and man in perſon and circumſtances is by this work 
rendered extremely contemptible; fo ſpeculative dif- 
ferences are ſhown to be equally ridiculous, when the 
zeal with which they are oppoſed and defended too 
much exceeds their importance. 
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heels are lower at leaſt by a drury than an 

of his court (drurr is a meaſure about the 
fourteenth part of an inch.) The animoj. 
ties between theſe two parties run fo high 
that they will neither eat nor drink, nor tall 
with each other. We compute the Tram. 


an, or high-heels, to exceed us in number; 


but the power is wholly on our fide, We 
apprehend his rata: highneſs, the heir 
to the crown, to have ſome tendency 1g. 
wards the high-heels; at leaſt, we can 
plainly diſcover, that one of his heels i; 
e than the other, which gives him 2 
hobble in his gait. Now, in the midſt of 


theſe inteſtine diſquiets we are threatened 


with an invaſion from the iſland of Blefuſcy, 
which is the other great empire of the uni. 
verſe, almoſt as large and powerful as this 
of his majeſty. For as to what we hare 
heard you affirm, that there are other king. 
doms and ſtates in the world, inhabited by 
human creatures as large as yourſelf, our 
philoſophers are in much doubt, and would 
rather conjecture that you dropped from 
the moon, or one of the ſtars ; becauſe it is 
certain, that an hundred mortals of your 
bulk would, in a ſhort time, deſtroy all the 
fruits and cattle of his majeſty's dominions; 
beſides, our hiſtories of fix thouſand moons 
make no mention of any other regions, than 
the two great empires. of Lilliput and Ble- 
fuſcu. Which two mighty powers have, as 
I was gong to tell you, been engaged in a 
moſt obſtinate war for fix and thirty moons 
pait. It began upon the following occa- 
ſion : it is allowed on all hands, that the pri- 
mitive way of breaking eggs, before we eat 
them, was upon the larger end; but his pre- 
ſent majeſty's grandfather, while he was a 
boy, going to eat an egg, and breaking it 
according to the ancient practice, happened 
to cut one of his fingers. Whereupon the 
emperor, his father, publiſhed an edit, 
commanding all his ſubjects, upon great 
penalties, to break the ſmaller end of their 
eggs. The people ſo highly reſented this 
law, that our hiſtories tell us, there have 
been ſix rebellions raiſed on that account; 
wherein one emperor loſt his life, and ano- 
ther his crown, Theſe civil commotions 
were conſtantly fomented by the monarchs 
of Blefuſcu; and when they were quelled,the 
exiles always fled for refuge to that empire. 
It is computed that eleven thouſand perſons 
have at ſeveral times ſuffered death, rather 
than ſubmit to break their eggs at the 
{maller end. Many hundred large volume 
have been publiſhed upon this controverly: 
but the books of the Big-endians have been 
long forbidden, and the whole py 
ere 
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tered incapable by law of 1 employ- 
nents. During the courſe of theſe troubles, 
the emperors of Blefuſcu did frequently ex- 
poſtulate by their ambaſſadors, _——y us 
of making a ſchiſm in religion by offending 
againſt a fundamental doctrine of our _ 
prophet Luſtrog, in the fifty- fourth chap- 
ter of the Blundecral (which is their Alco- 
ran.) This however is thought to be a 
mere ſtrain upon the text; for the words are 
theſe : « That all true believers break their 
« eggs at the convenient end.“ And which 
is the convenient end, ſeems in my humble 
opinion to be left to every man's conſcience, 
or at leaſt in the power of the chief _ 
tate to determine. Now, the Big-endian 
exiles have found ſo much credit in the em- 
peror of Blefuſcu*s court, and ſo much Lare 
vate aſſiſtance and encouragement from 
their party here at home, that a bloody war 
hath been carried on between the two em- 
pires for ſix and thirty moons, with various 
ſucceſs; during which time we have loſt 
forty capital ſhips, and a much greater 
number of ſmaller veſſels, together with 
thirty thouſand of our beſt ſeamen and ſol- 
diers; and the damage received by the 
enemy is reckoned to be ſomewhat greater 
than ours. However, they have now equip- 
ped a numerous fleet, and are juſt prepar- 
ing to make a deſcent upon us; and his 
imperial majeſty, placing a great confi- 
dence in your valour and ſtrength, hath 
commanded me to lay this account of his 
affairs before you. | 

I defired the ſecretary to preſent my 
humble duty to the emperor, and to let 
him know, that I thought it would not be- 
come me, who was a foreigner, to interfere 
with parties; but I was ready with the 
hazard of my life to defend his perſon and 
ſtate againſt all invaders “. 


© 3 AF: Fs 


The author, by an extraordinary ſiratagem, 


prevents an invaſion. A high tile of ho- 
nour is conferred upon him. Ambaſſadors 
arrive from the emperor of Blefuſeu, and 
Jue for peace. The emprejs *s apartment on 
fire by an accident; the author inſtrumental 


in Javing the reft of the palace. 


The empire of Blefuſcu is an iſland, fitu- 
ated to the north-eaſt fide of Lilliput, from 


* Gulliver, without examining the ſubjeR of 
diſpute, readily engaged to defend the emperor 
àgainſt invaſion ; becauſe he Knew that no ſuch 
monarch had a right to invade the dominions of 
mother, for the propagation of truth. 


whence it is parted only by a channel of 
eight hundred yards wide. I had not yet 


ſeen it, and upon this notice of an intended 


invaſion I avoided appearing on that ſide 
of the coaſt, for fear of being diſcovered 
by ſome of the enemy's ſhips, who had re- 
ceived no intelligence of me, all intercourſe 
between the two empires having been 
ſtrictly forbidden during the war upon pain 
of death, and an embargo laid by our em- 
peror upon all veſſels whatſoever. 1 com- 
municated to his majeſty a project I form- 
ed of ſeizing the enemy's whole fleet: 
which, our ſcouts aſſured us, lay at anchor 
in the harbour ready to fail with the ſirſt 
fair wind. I conſulted the moſt expert- 
enced ſeamen upon the depth of the chan- 
nel, which they had often plummed ; who 
told me, that in the middle at high-water 
it was ſeventy glamgluſs deep, which is 
about ſix feet of European meaſure; and 
the reſt of it fifty g/umgl/uffs at moſt, I 
walked towards the north-eaſt coaſt, over 
againſt Blefuſcu ; where, lying down be- 
hind a hillock, I took out my imall per- 
ſpective-glaſs, and viewed tae cuemy's 
fleet at anchor, conſiſting ot about atty 
men of war, and a great number of tranſ- 
ports: I then came back to my houic, and 
gave orders (for which I had a warrant) 
for a great quantity of the ſtrongeſt cable 
and bars of iron. The cable was about as 
thick as packthread, and the bars of the 
length and fize of a knitting-needle. I 
trebled the cable to make it {tronger, and 
for the ſame reaſon I twiſted three of the 
iron bars together, bending the extremities 
into a hook. Having thus fixed fifty hooks 
to as many cables, I went back to ine 


north-eaſt coaſt, and putting off my coat, 


ſhoes, and ſtockings, walked into the ſea 
in my leathern jerkin, about half an hour 
before high-water, I waded with what 
haſte I could, and ſwam in the middle 
about thirty yards, till I felt ground; I ar- 
rived at the fleet in leſs than half an hour. 
The enemy was ſo frighted, when they law 
me, that they leaped out of their thips, 
and iwam to ſhore, where there could not 
be fewer than thirty thouſand ſouls : I then 
took my tackling, and, faſtening a hoo to 
the hole at the prow of each, I tied all the 
cords together at the end. While I was 
thus employed, the enemy diſcharged ſe- 
vera] thouſand arrows, many of which fuck 
in my hands and face; and, beſides the ex- 
ceſſive ſmart, gave me much diſturbance. 
in my work. My preateit apprehenſion 
was tor mine eyes, which I thoull have 

infallibly 
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infallibly loſt, if I had not ſuddenly thought 
of an expedient. I kept, among other lit- 
tle neceſlaries, a pair of ſpectacles in a pri- 
vate pocket, which, as I obſerved before, 
had eſcaped the emperor's ſearchers. Theſe 
I took out and faſtened as ſtrongly as I 
could upon my noſe, and thus armed went 
on boldly with my work, in ſpite of the 
enemy's arrows, many of which ſtruck a- 
gainſt the glaſſes of my ſpectacles, but 
without any other efle&t, farther than a 
little to diſcompoſe them. I had now faſ- 
tened all the hooks, and taking the knot 
in my hand began to pull ; but not a ſhip 
would ſtir, for they were all too faſt held 
by their anchors, ſo that the boldeſt part 
of my enterprize remained. I therefore 
let go the cord, and leaving the hooks fix- 
ed to the ſhips, I reſolutely cut with my 
knife the cables that faſtened the anchors, 
receiving above two hundred ſhots in my 


face and hands; then I took up the knot- 


ted end of the cables, to-which my hooks 
were tied, and with great caſe drew fifty of 
the enemy's largeſt men of war after me. 
The Blefuſcudians, who had not the leaſt 
imagination of what I intended, were at 
firſt confounded with aitoniſhment. "They 
had ſeen me cut the cables, and thought 
my deſign was only to let the ſhips run a- 
drift, or fall foul on each other: but when 
they perceived the whole fleet moving in 
order, and ſaw me pulling at the end, they 
ſet up ſuch a ſcream of grief and deſpair, 
as it is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe or con- 
ceive. When I had got out of danger, I 
ſtopt awhile to pick out the arrows that 


Kuck in my hands and face; and rubbed 


on ſome of the ſame ointment, that was 
given me at my firſt arrival, as I have for- 
merly mentioned. I then took off my 
ſpeQacles, and waiting about an hour, till 
the tide was a little failen, I waded through 
the middle with my cargo, and arrived ſafe 
at the royal port of Liltput. 
The emperor and his whole court ſtood 
on the ſhore expecting the iſſue of this 
2 adventure. They ſaw the ſhips move 
orward in a large half- moon, but could 
not diſcern me, who was up to my brea!: 
in water. When I advanced to the mid- 
dle of the channel, they were yet in more 
pain, becauſe I was under water to my 
neck, 'The emperor concluded me to be 
drowned, and that the enemy's fleet was 
approaching in an hoſtile manner : but he 
was ſoon eaſed of his fears, for the channel 
growing ſhallower every ſtep I made, I 


came in a ſhort time within hearing; and 


holding up the end of the cable, by which 


the fleet was faſtened, I cried in x loud 


voice, “ Long live the moſt puiſſant empe- 


ror of Lilliput!' This great prince te. 
ceived me at my landing with all poſſible 
encomiums, and created me a ara upon 
the ſpot, which is the higheſt title of honour 
among them. 

His majeſty deſired I would take fome 
other opportunity of bringing all the reg 
of his enemy's ſhips into his ports. And 
ſo unmeaſurable is the ambition of princes, 
that he ſeemed to think on nothing leſs 
than reducing the whole empire of Blefuſcy 
into a province, and governing it by a vice. 
roy : of deſtroying the Big-endian exiles, 
and compelling” that people to break the 
ſmaller end of their eggs, by which he 
would remain the ſole monarch of the 
whole world. But I endeavoured to di— 
vert him from this deſign, by many argu- 
ments drawn from the topics of policy as 
well as juſtice: and I plainly protcited, 
that I would never be an inſtrument of 
bringing a free and brave people into ſa- 
very. And, when the matter was debated 
in council, the wiſeſt part of the miniſtry 
were of my opinion. 

This open bold declaration of mine waz 
ſo oppoſite to the ſchemes and politics of 
his imperial majeſty, that he could never 


forgive me; he mentioned it in a very art- 


ful manner at council, where I was told 


that ſome of the wiſeſt appeared at leaſt by 


their ſilence to be of my opinion; but 
others, who were my ſecret enemies, could 
not forbear ſome expreſſions, which by a 
ſide-wind reflected on me. And from this 
time began an intrigue between his ma- 
jeſty and a junto of miniſters maliciouſly 
bent againſt me, which broke out in ls 
than two months, and had like to have 
ended in my utter deſtruction. Of ſo little 
weight are the greateſt ſervices to princes, 
when put into the balance with a refuſal 
to gratify their paſſions. 

About three weeks after this explott, 
there arrived a ſolemn embaſſy from Ble- 
fuſcu, with humble offers of a peace; which 
was fron concluded upon conditions very 
advantageous to our emperor, wherewith | 
ſhall not trouble the reader. There were 
ſix ambaſſadors, with a train of about five 


hundred perſons ; and their entry was ver} 


magnificent, ſuitable to the. grandeur ot 
their malter, and the importance of theit 
buſineſs. When their treaty was finiſhed, 
wherein I did them ſeveral good offices b 
the credit I now had, or at leaſt appeared 
to have at court, their excellencies, Wh 


were privately told how much I had * 
C 
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their friend, made me a viſit in form. 
They began with many compliments upon 
ny valour and generoſity, invited me to 
hat kingdom in the emperor their maſ- 
er's name, and deſired me to ſhew them 
ome proofs of my prodigious ſtrength, of 
which they had heard ſo many wonders ; 
wherein I readily obliged them, but ſhall 
ot trouble the reader with the particu- 


$, 

When I had for ſome time entertained 
their excellencies to their infinite ſatisfac- 
ton and ſurpriſe, I deſired they would do 
me the honour to preſent my moſt humble 
reſpets to the emperor their maſter, the 
renown of whoſe virtues had ſo juſtly filled 
the whole world with admiration, and 
whoſe royal perſon I reſolved to attend be- 
fore I returned to my own country: ac- 
cordingly the next time I had the honour 
to ſee our emperor, I deſired his general 
licence to wait on the Blefuſcudian mo- 


narch, which he was pleaſed to grant me, 


as I could plainly perceive, in a very cold 
manner : but could not gueſs the reaſon, 
till I had a whiſper from a certain perſon, 
that Flimnap and Bolgolam had repreſent- 
ed my intercourſe with thoſe ambaſſadors 
as a mark of diſaffection, from which I am 
ſure my heart was wholly free. And this 
was the firſt time I began to conceive ſome 
imperfect idea of courts and miniſters. 

It is to be obſerved, that theſe ambaſſa- 
dors ſpoke to me by an interpreter, the 
languages of both empires differing as 
much from each other as any two in Eu- 
rope, and each nation priding itſelf upon 
the antiquity, beauty, and energy of their 
own tongues, with an avowed contempt for 
that of their neighbour ; yet our emperor, 
ſtanding upon the advantage he had got 
by the ſeizure of their fleet, obliged them 
to deliver their credentials, and make their 
ſpeech in the Lilliputian tongue. And it 
muſt be confeſſed, that from the great in- 
tercourſe of trade and commerce- between 
both realms, from the continual reception 
of extles, which is mutual among them, and 


from the cuſtom in each empire to ſend 


their young nobility and richer gentry to the 
other in order to polith themſelves by ſee- 
ing the world, and underſtanding men and 
manners; there are few perſons of diſlinc- 
ton, or merchants, or ſeamen, who dwell 
in the maritime parts, but what can hold 
converſation in both tongues; as I found 
ſome weeks after, when 1 went to pay m 

telpe&ts to the emperor of Blefuſcu, which 
i the midſt of great misfortunes, through 
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the malice of my enemies, proved a very 
happy adventure to me, as I ſhall relate in 
its RY. place. 
he reader may remember, that when J 
ſigned thoſe articles upon which I recover- 
ed my liberty, there were ſome which I 
diſliked upon account of their being, too 
ſervile, neither could any thing but an ex- 
treme neceſſity have forced me to ſubmit. 
But being now a nardac of the higheſt 
rank in that empire, ſuch offices were Iook- 
ed upon as below my dignity, and the em- 
peror (to do him juſtice) never once men- 
tioned them to me. However, it was not 
long before I had an opportunity of doing 
his mayeſty, at leaſt as I then thought, a 
moſt ſignal ſervice. I was alarmed at mid - 
night with the cries of many hundred peo- 
ple at my door; by which being ſuddenly 
awaked, I was in ſome kind of terror. I 
heard the word burglum repeated inceſſant- 
ly : ſeveral of the emperor's court makin 
their way through the crowd, intreated me 
to come immediately to the palace, where 
her 1mperial majeſty's apartment was on 
fire by the careleſſneſs of a maid of honour, 
who fell aſleep while ſhe was reading a ro- 
mance. I got up in an inſtant; and orders 
being given to clear the way before me, 
and it being likewiſe a moonſhine night, I 
made a ſhift to get to the palace without 
trampling on any of the people. I found 
they had already applied ladders to the 
walls of the apartment, and were well pro- 
vided with buckets, but the water was at 
ſome diſtance. Theſe buckets were about 
the ſize of a large thimble, and the poor 
people ſupplied me with them as faſt as 
they could; but the flame was ſo violent 
that they did little good, I might eaſily 
have ſtifled it with my coat, which I un- 
fortunately leſt behind me for haſte, and 
came away only in my leathern jerkin. 
Ihe caſe ſcemed wholly deſperate and de- 
plorable, and this magnificent palace would 
have infallibly been burnt down to the 
round, if by a preſence of mind unuſual 
to me, 1 had not ſuddenly thought of an 
expedient. I had the evening before drank 
plentifully of a moſt delicious wine, called 
glimigrin (the Blefuſcudians call it funce, 
but ours is eſteemed the better ſort) which 
is very diuretic. By the luckieſt chance in 
the world I had not diſcharged myſelf of 
any part of it. The heat I had contraQed 
by coming very near the flames, and by 
my labouring to quench them, made tha 
wine begin to operate by urine; which J 
voided in ſuch a quantity, aud applied ſq 


well 
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minutes the fire was wholly extinguiſhed, 
and the reſt of that noble pile, which had 
coſt ſo many ages in erecting, preſerved 
from deſtruction. 

It was now daylight, and I returned to 
my houſe, without waiting to congratulate 
with the emperor; becauſe, although 1 had 
done a very eminent piece of ſervice, yet 
J could not tell how his majeſty might re- 
ſent the manner by which I had — 
it: for, by the — laws of the 
realm, it is capital in any perſon, of what 
quality ſoever, to make water within the 
precincts of the palace. But I was a little 
comforted by a meſſage from his majeſty, 
that he would give orders to the grand 
Juſticiary for 4 my pardon in form; 
which, however, I could not obtain. And 
I was privately aſſured, that the empreſs, 
conceiving the greateſt abhorrence of what 
I had done, removed to the moſt diſtant 
fide of the court, firmly reſolved that thoſe 
buildings ſhould never be repaired for her 
uſe ; and, in the preſence of her chief con- 
fidents, could not forbear vowing revenge. 


C H A To VI. 
Of the inhabitants of Lilliput; their learn- 


ing, laws, and cuſtoms ; the manner of edu- 
cating their children. The author's way 
of living in that country. His vindication 
of a great lady. 


Although I intend to leave the deſcrip- 
tion of this empire to a particular treatiſe, 
yet in the mean time I am content to gra- 
tify the curious reader with ſome general 
ideas. As the common ſize of the natives 
is ſomewhat under fix inches high, ſo there 
is an exact proportion in all other animals, 
as well as plants and trees: for inſtance, 
the talleſt horſes and oxen are between 
four and five inches in heighth, the ſheep 
an inch and a half, more or leſs ; their 
* about the bigneſs of a ſparrow, and 
o the ſeveral gradations downwards, till 
you come to the ſmalleſt, which to my fight 
were almoſt inviſible; but nature hath 
adapted the eyes of the Lilliputians to all 
objects proper for their view: they ſee with 
great exactneſs, but at no great diſtance. 
And, to ſhew the ſharpneſs of their fight 
towards objects that are near, I have been 
much pleaſed with obſerving a cook pul- 
ling a lark, which was not ſo large as a 
common fly; and a young girl threading 
an inviſible needle with inviſible filk. Their 
talleſt trees are about ſeven feet high: I 
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well to the proper places, that in three 


dear country, I ſhould be tempted to ſay 


mean ſome of thoſe in the great royal 
park, the tops whereof I could but juſt 
reach with my fiſt clenched. The other 
vegetables are in the ſame proportion 
but this I leave to the reader's imaging. 
tion, | 

I ſhall ſay but little at preſent of their 
learning, which for many ages hath floy. 
riſhed in all its branches among them: 
but their manner of writing is very pecu. 
har, being neither from the left to the 
right, like the Europeans; nor from the 
right to the left, like the Arabians; nor 
from up to down, like the Chineſe; but 
aſlant from one corner of the paper to the 
other, like ladies in England. 

They bury their dead with their heads 
directly downwards, becauſe they hold an 
opinion, that in eleven thouſand moons 
they are all to riſe again, in which period 
the earth (which they conceive to be fat) 
will turn upſide down, and by this means 
they ſhall at their reſurrection be found 
ready ſtanding on their feet. The learned 
among them confeſs the abſurdity of this 
doctrine, but the practice ill continues in 
compliance to the vulgar. 

There are ſome laws and cuſtoms in this 
empire very peculiar; and, if they were 
not ſo directly contrary to thoſe of my own 


a little in their juſtification. It is only to 
be wiſhed they were as well executed. The 
firſt I ſhall mention relates to informers, 
All crimes againſt the ſtate are puniſhed 
here with the utmoſt ſeverity ; but, if the 
perſon accuſed maketh his innocence plain. 
ly to appear upon his trial, the accuſer is 
immediately put to an ignominious death: 
and out of his goods or Lads the innocent 
prin 15 quadruply recompenſed for the 
ofs of his time, for the danger he under- 
went, for the hardſhips of his impriſon- 
ment, and for al! the charges he hath been 
at in making his defence. Or, if that fund 
be deficient, it is largely ſupplied by the 
crown. 'The emperor alſo confers on him 
ſome public mark of his favour, and pro- 
clamation is made of his innocence through 
the whole city. 

They look upon fraud as a greater crime 
than theft, and therefore ſeldom fail to pu- 
niſh it with death; for they alledge, that 
care and vigilance, with a very common 
underftanding, may preſerve a man's goods 
from thieves, but honeſty has no fence 
againſt ſuperior cunning; and ſince it Þ 
neceſſary that there ſhould be a perperual 
intercourſe of buying and ſelling, and * 

in 
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ing upon credit; where fraud 1s permitted, 
and connived at, or hath no law to puniſh 
it, the honeſt dealer is always undone, and 
the knave gets the advantage. I remem- 
ber when r was once interceding with the 
king for a criminal, who had wronged his 
maſter of a great ſum of money, which he 
had N by order, and ran away with; 
and happening to tell his majeſty, by way 
of extenuation, that it was only a breach of 
truſt; the emperor thought it monſtrous 
in me to offer as a defence the greateſt ag- 
ravation of the crime; and truly I had 
ittle to ſay in return, farther than the com- 
mon anſwer, that different nations had dif- 
ferent cuſtoms ; for, I confeſs, I was hearti- 
ly aſhamed *. 

Although we uſually call reward and 
puniſhment the two hinges upon which 
all government turns, yet I could never 
obſerve this maxim to be put in practice 
by any nation, except that of Lilliput. 
Whoever can there bring ſufficient proof, 
that he hath ſtrictly obſerved the laws of 
his country for ſeventy-three moons, hath 
a claim to certain privileges, according to 
his quality and condition of life, with a 
proportionable ſum of money out of a 
fund appropriated for that uſe : he like- 
wiſe acquires the title of Snilpall, or Legal, 
which is added to his name, but doth not 
deſcend to his poſterity. And theſe peo- 
ple thought it 4 prodigious defect of policy 
among us, when I told them, that our laws 
were enforced only by penalties, without 
any mention of reward. It is upon this 
account that the image of juſtice, in their 
courts of judicature, 1s formed with fix 
eyes, two before, as many behind, and on 
each ſide one, to ſignify circumſpeCtion ; 
with a bag of gold open in her right hand, 
and a ſword ſheathed in her left, to ſhew 
ſhe is more diſpoſed to reward than pu- 
niſh ' 


In chuſing perſons for all employments 
they have more regard to good morals than 
to great abilities ; for, fince government is 
neceſſary to mankind, they believe that the 
common ſize of human underſtandings 1s 
fitted to ſome ſtation or other, and that 
providence never intended to make the 
management of public affairs to be a myſ- 
tery comprehended only by a few perſons 
of ſublime genius, of which there ſeldom 
are three born in an age: but they ſuppoſe 
truth, juſtice, temperance, and the like, to 


An act of parliament hath been ſince paſſed, 


by which ſome breaches of truſt have been made 
Capital, 
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be in every man's power, the practice of 


which virtues, aſſiſted by experience and a 
good intention, would qualify any man for 


the ſervice of his country, except where a 
courſe of ſtudy is required. But the 

thought the want of moral virtues was ſo 
far from being ſupplied by ſuperior endow- 
ments of the mind, that employments could 
never be put into ſuch — hands as 
thoſe of perſons ſo qualified; and at leaſt, 
that the miſtakes committed by ignorance 
in a virtuous diſpoſition would never be of 
ſuch fatal conſequence to the public weal, 


as the practices of a man whoſe inclinations 


led him to be corrupt, and who had great 
abilities to manage, to multiply, and de- 
fend his corruptions. 

In like manner, the diſbelief of a divine 
providence renders a man incapable of 
holding any public ſtation; for, ſince kings 
avowed themielves to be the deputies of 
providence, the Lilliputians think nothing 
can be more abſurd than for a prince to 
employ ſuch men as diſown the authority 
under which he acteth. 

In relating theſe and the following laws, 
I would only be underſtood to mean the 
original inftitutions, and not the moſt ſcan- 
dalous corruptions, into which theſe people 
are fallen by the degenerate nature of man. 
For as to that infamous practice of acquir- 
ing great employments by dancing on the 
ropes, or badges of favour and diſtinction 
by leaping over ſticks, and creeping under 
them, the reader 1s to obſerve, that they 
were firſt introduced by the grandfather of 
the emperor now reigning, and grew to the 
preſent heighth by the gradual encreaſe of 
party and faction. | | 

Ingratitude is among them a capital 
crime, as we read it to have been in ſome 
other countries: for they reaſon thus, that 
whoever makes ill returns to his benefactor, 
muſt needs be a common enemy to the reſt 
of mankind, from whom he hath received 
no obligation, and therefore ſuch a man is 
not fit to live. 

Their notions relating to the duties of 
parents and children differ extremely from 
ours. 
and female is founded upon the great law 
of nature, in order to propagate and con- 
tinue the ſpecies, the Lilliputians will needs 
have it, that men and women are joined 
together like other animals by the motives 
of concupiſcence; and that their tender- 
neſs towards their young proceeds from 
the like natural principle: for which rea- 
ſon they will never allow, that a child is 


under 


For, ſince the conjunction of male 
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under any obligation to his father for be- 

tting him, or to his mother for bringing 
km into the world, which, conſidering the 
miſeries of human life, was neither a bene- 
fit in itſelf, nor intended ſo by his parents, 
whoſe thoughts in their love-encounters 
were otherwiſe employed. Upon theſe, 
and the like reaſonings, their opinion is 
that parents are the laſt of all others to be 
truſted with'the education of their own chil- 
dren: and therefore they have inevery town 
public nurſeries, where all parents, except 


cottagers and labourers, are obliged to ſend 


their infants of both ſexes to be reared and 
educated when they come to the age of 
twenty moons, at which time they are ſup- 
ſed to have ſome rudiments of docility. 
heſe ſchools are of ſeveral kinds, ſuited 
to different qualities, and to both ſexes. 
They have certain profeſſors well ſkilled 
in preparing children for ſuch a condition 
of life as befits the rank of their parents, 
and their own capacities as well as inclina- 
tion. I ſhall firſt ſay ſomething of the male 
nurſeries, and then of the female. 

The nurſeries for males of noble or emi- 
nent birth are provided with grave and 
learned profeſſors, and their ſeveral depu- 
ties. The clothes and food of the children 
are plain and ſimple. They are bred up 
in the principles of honour, juſtice, courage, 
modeſty, clemency, religion, and love of 
their country; they are always employed 
in ſome buſineſs, except in the times of eat- 
ing and ſleeping, which are very ſhort, and 
ewo hours for diverſions, conſiſting of bo- 
dily exerciſes. They are dreſſed by men 
till four years of age, and then are — 


to dreſs themſelves, although their quality 
be ever ſo great, and the women attendants, 


who are aged proportionably to ours at fif- 
ty, perform only the moſt menial offices. 


They are never ſuffered to converſe with 


ſervants, but go together in ſmaller or 
greater numbers to take their diverſions, 
and always in the preſence of a profeſſor, 
or one of his deputies; whereby they avoid 


thoſe early bad impreſſions of folly and 


vice, to which our children are ſubject. 
Their parents are ſuffered to ſee them only 
twice a year; the viſit is to laſt but an 


hour; they are allowed to kiſs the child 


at meeting and parting; but a profeſſor, 
who always ſtands by on thoſe occaſions, 
will not ſuffer them to whiſper, or uſe any 
fondling expreſſions, or bring any preſents 


of toys, ſweetmeats, and the like. 


The penſion from each family for the 
education and entertainment of a child, 


„ 
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upon failure of due payment, is levied by 
the emperor's officers, 

The nurſeries for children of ordinary 
gentlemen, , merchants, traders, and handi. 
crafts, are managed proportionably after 
the ſame manner, only thoſe defigned for 
trades are put out apprentices at eleven 
2 old, whereas thoſe of perſons of qua- 

ity continue in their exerciſes till fifteen, 
which anſwers to twenty- one with us: but 
the confinement is gradually leſſened for 
the laſt three years. 
In the female nurſeries, the young girls 
of quality are educated much like the 
males, only they are dreſſed by orderly ſer- 
vants of their own ſex; but always in the 
preſence of a profeſſor or deputy, till they 
come to dreſs themſelves, which is at five 
years old. And if it be found, that theſe 
nurſes. ever preſume to entertain the girls 
with frightful or fooliſh ſtories, or the com- 
mon follies praiſed by chambermaids 
among us, they are 3 whipped 
thrice about the city, impriſoned tor a 
year, and baniſhed for life to the molt de- 
folate part of the country. Thus the young 
ladies there are as much aſhamed of being 
cowards and fools as the men, and deſpiſe 
all perſonal ornaments beyond decency and 
cleanlineſs : neither did I perceive any dit- 
ference in their education, made by their 
difference of ſex, only that the exerciſes 
of the females were not altogether ſo ro- 
buſt; and that ſome rules were given them 
relating to domeſtic life, and a {maller com- 
paſs of learning was enjoined them: for 
their maxim is, that, among people of 
quality, a wife ſhould be always a reaſon- 
able and agreeable companion, becauſe 
ſne cannot always be young. When the 
girls are twelve years old, which among 
them is the marriageable age, their pa- 
rents or guardians take them home with 
great expreſſions of gratitude to the pro- 
feſſors, and ſeldom without tears of the 
young lady and her companions. 

In the nurſeries of females of the mean- 
er ſort, the children are inſtructed in all 
kinds of works proper for their ſex, and 
their ſeveral degrees: thoſe intended for 
apprentices are diſmiſſed at ſeven years 
old, the reſt are kept to eleven. 

The meaner families, who have children 
at theſe nurſeries, are obliged, beſides their 
annual penſion, which is as low as poſlible, 
to return to the ſteward of the nurſery 
a ſmall monthly ſhare of their gettings to 
be a portion for the child; and therefore 
all parents are limited in their expences if 
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the law. For the Lilliputians think nothing 
can be more unjuſt, than for people, in ſub- 
ſervience to their own appetites, to brin 

children into the world, and leave the bur- 
den of ſupporting them on the public. As 


to perſons of quality, they give ſecurity «0 


appropriate a certain ſum for each child, 
{table to their condition; and theſe funds 
are always managed with good huſbandry, 
and the moſt exact juſtice, 

The cottagers and labourers keep their 
children at home, their buſineſs being only 
to till and cultivate the earth, and there- 
fore their education is of little conſequence 
to the public: but the old and difcaſed 
among them are ſupported by hoſpitals : 
for begging is a trade unknown in this 
empire. 

And here it may perhaps divert the cu- 
nous reader, to give ſome account of my 
comeltics, and ny manner of living in this 
country, during a reſidence of nine months 
and thirteen days. Having a head me- 
chanically turned, and being likewiſe 
forced by neceſſity, I had made for my- 
ſelf a table and chair convenient enough 
out of the largeſt trees in the royal park. 
Two hundred ſempſtreſſes were employed 
to make me ſhirts, and linen for my bed 
and table, all of the ſtrongeſt and coarſeſt 
kind they could get; which however they 
were forced to quilt together in ſeveral 
folds, for the thickeſt was ſome degrees 
finer than lawn. Their linen is uſually 
three inches wide, and three feet make a 
piece. The ſempſtreſſes took my meaſure 
3 Ilay on the ground, one ſtanding on my 
neck, and another at my mid-leg, with a 
ſrong cord extended, that each held by 
the end, while a third meaſured the length 
of the cord with a rule of an inch long. 
Then they meaſured my right thumb, and 
defred no more; for by a mathematical 
computation, that twice round the thumb 
8 once round the wriſt, and ſo on to the 
deck and the waiſt, and by the help of my 
od ſhirt, which I diſplayed on the ground 

fore them for a pattern, they fitted me 
erattly. Three hundred taylors were em- 
poyed in the ſame manner to make me 
clothes; but they had another contrivance 

or taking my meaſure. I kneeled down, 
ad they railed a ladder from the ground 
„ my neck; upon this ladder one of them 
mounted, and let fall a plum-line from m 
Wllar to the floor, which juſt anſwered the 
agth of my coat; but my waiſt and arms 

meaſured myſelf. When my clothes 
We finiſhled, which was done in my houſe 
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(for the largeſt of theirs would not have 
been able to hold them) they looked hke 
the patch-work made by the ladies in Eng- 
land, only that mine were all of a colour. 

I had three hundred cooks to dreſs my 
victuals in little convenient huts built about 
my houſe, where they and their families 
lived, and prepared me two diſhes e 
I took up twenty waiters in my hand, and 
placed them on the table; an hundred 
more attended below on the ground, ſome 
with diſhes of meat, and {ome with barrels 
of wine and other lquors, ſlung on their 
ſhoulders; all which the waiters above 
drew up, as I wanted, in a very ingenious 
manner, by certain cords, at e draw the 
bucket up a well in Europe. A diſh of 
their meat was a good mouthful, and a 
barrel of their liquor a reaſonable draught. 
Their mutton yields to ours, but their beef 
is excellent. I have had a ſirloin fo large, 
that I have been forced to make three bits 
of it; but this is rare. My ſervants were 
aſtoniſned to fee me eat it, bones and all, 
as in our country we do the leg of a lark. 
Their geeſe and turkies I uſually eat at a 
mouthtul, and I muſt confeſs they far ex- 
ceed ours. Of their ſmaller fowl I could 
take up twenty or thirty at the end of my 
knife. 

One day his imperial majeſty, being in- 
formed of my way of living, deſired that 
himſelf and his royal coniort, with the 
young princes of the blood of both ſexes, 
might have the happineſs (as he was pleaſ- 
ed to call it) of dining with me. They 
came accordingly, and I placed them in 
chairs of ftate upon my table, juſt over- 
againſt me, with their guards about them, 
Flimnap, the lord high treaſurer, attended 
there hkewiſe with his white ſtaff; and I 
obſerved he often looked on me with a four 
countenance, which I would not ſeem to 
regard, but eat more than uſual, in honour 
to my dear country, as well as to fill the 
court with admiration. I have fome pri- 
vate reaſons to believe, that this viſit from 
his majeity gave Flimnap an opportunity 
of doing me ill offices to his maſter. That 
miniſter had always been my ſecret enemy, 
though he outwardly carefled me more 
than was ufual to the moroſeneſs of his 
nature. He repreſented to the emperor 
the low condition of his treaſury ; that he 
was forced to take up money at great diſ- 
count; that exchequer bills would not cir- 
culate under nine per cent. below par; that 
I had coſt his majeſty above a million and 
a half of rage (their greateſt gold coin, 
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about the bigneſs of a ſpangle) and upon 
the whole, that it would be adviſeable in 
the emperor to take the firſt fair occaſion 
of diſmiſſing me. 

I am here obliged to vindicate the re- 
putation of an excellent lady, who was an 
innocent ſufferer upon my account. The 
treaſurer took a fancy to be jealous of his 
wife, from the malice of ſome evil tongues, 
who informed him that her grace had taken 
a violent affection for my perſon; and the 
court- ſeandal ran for ſome time, that ſhe 
once came privately to my lodging. This 
I ſolemnly declare to be a moſt infamous 
falſhcod, without any grounds, farther than 


that her grace was pleaſed to treat me with 


all innocent marks of freedom and friend- 
ſhip. I own ſhe came often to my houſe, 
but always publicly, nor ever without three 
more in the coach, who were uſually her 
ſiſter and young daughter, and ſome parti- 
cular acquaintance ; but this was common 
to many other ladies of the court. And I 
fill appeal to my ſervants round, whether 
they at any time ſaw a coach at my door, 
without knowing what perſons were in it. 
On thoſe occaſions, when a ſervant had 
given me notice, my cuſtom was to go im- 
mediately to the door; and, after paying 
my reſpects, to take up the coach and two 
horſes very carefully in my hands (for, if 
there were fix horſes, the poſtilion always 
unharneſſed four) and placed them on a 
table, where I had fixed a moveable rim 
quite round, of five inches high, to prevent 
accidents. And I have often had four 
coaches and horſes at once on my table full 
of company, whale I fat in my chair, lean- 
ing my face towards them; and, when I was 
engaged with one ſet, the coachmen would 

ently drive the others round my table. I 
— paſſed many an afternoon very agree- 
ably in theſe converſations. But I defy 
the treaſurer, or his two informers (I will 
name them, and let them make their beſt of 
it) Cluſtril and Drunlo, to prove that any 
perſon ever came to me incegnito, except 
the ſecretary Reldreſal, who was ſent by 
expreſs command of his imperial majeſty, 


as I have before related. I ſhould not have 


dwelt ſo long upon this particular, if it had 
not been a point wherein the reputation of 
a great lady is ſo nearly concerned, to ſay 
nothing of my own, though 1 then had the 
honour to be a rardag which the treaſurer 
himſelf is not; fort the world knows, 
that he is only a glumglum, a title inferior 
by one degree, as that of a marquis 1s to a 


duke in England; vet I allow he preceded 


the meanneſs of my condition. 


FOURTH. 


me in right of his poſt. Theſe falſe in. 
formations, which I afterwards came to 
the knowledge of by an accident not pro. 
per to mention, made the treaſurer ſhew his 
lady for ſome time an ill countenance, and 
me a worſe; and although he was at laſt 
undeceived and reconciled to her, yet l lo 
all credit with him, and found my intereſt 
decline very faſt with the emperor himſelf, 
who was indeed too much governed by that 
favourite. 


CH AP. VII. 


The author, being informed of a defign to ac. 
cuſe him of high treaſon, maketh his eſcape 
to Blefuſcu. His reception there. 


Before I proceed to give an account of 
my leaving this kingdom, 1t may be pro. 
per to inform the reader of a private in. 
trigue, which had been for two months 
forming againſt me. 

I had been hitherto all my life a ſtranger 
to courts, for which I was unqualified by 
I had in- | 
deed heard and read enough of the diſpo- 4 
ſitions of great princes and miniſters; but 
never expected to have found ſuch terrible 
effects of them in ſo remote a country, go- 
verned, as I thought, by very different max. 


ims from thoſe in Europe. of 


When I was juſt preparing to pay my 10 


attendance on the emperor of Blefuſcu, a te 
conſiderable perſon at court (to whom | ſh 
had been very ſerviceable, at a time when df 
he lay under the higheſt diſpleaſure of his WW Q 
imperial majeſty) came to my houſe very Wl l 
privately at night in a cloſe chair, and, WM ki 
without ſending his name, deſired admit- mc 
tance : the chairmen were diſmiſſed ; I pu: WW va 


the chair, with his lordſhip in it, into ny lis 
coat- pocket; and, giving orders to a truly Wl tc 
ſervant to ſay I was indifpoſed and gone WW tac 
to ſleep, I faſtened the door of my houte, de 
placed the chair on the table according u tic 
my uſual cuſtom, and ſat down by it. At- 

ter the common ſalutations were over, cb. 


ſerving his lordſhip's countenance ful of h 
concern, and enquiring into the reaſon, he bro 
deſired I would hear him with patience 1! Wil the 
a matter that highly concerned my honout Bl mar 
and my life. His ſpeech was to the f0110%- Wi the 
ing effect, for I took notes of it as {00 * fuſe 
he left me. vine 
Vou are to know, ſaid he, that ſeveral hen, 
committees of council have been lately ca-W only 
ed in the moſt private manner on your a 8 all + 
count; and it is but two days ſince his. nt 
jeſty came to a full reſolution, tely 


You 


You are very ſenſible that Skyreſh Bol- 
golam ( galbet, or high-admiral) hath been 
our mortal enemy almoſt ever fince your 
arrival : his original reaſons I know not ; 
but his hatred is increaſed fince your great 
ſucceſs againſt Blefuſcu, by which his glo- 
ty, as a miral, is much obſcured. This 
lord, in conjunction with Flimnap the high- 
treaſurer, whoſe enmity againſt you is no- 
torious on account of his lady, Limtoc the 
general, Lalcon the chamberlain, and Bal- 
muff the grand juſticiary, have prepared 
articles of impeachment againit you for trea- 
ſon, and other capital crimes. 

This | mw made me ſo impatient, be- 
ing conſcious of my own merits and inno- 
cence, that I was going to interrupt: when 
ke entreated me to be filent, and thus pro- 
ceeded : 

Out of gratitude for the favours you 
have done me, I procured information of 
the whole proceedings, and a copy of the 
articles; wherein I venture my head for 
your ſervice. 


brticles of impeachment againſt Quinbus Fleſ- 
trin, the Man-mountain. 


AR TIeLE I. 


Whereas by a ſtatute made in the reign 
of his imperial majeſty Calin Deffar Plune, 
my I is enacted, that whoever ſhall make wa- 
1, 2 ter within the precincts of the K palace, 
n | ſhall be liable to the pains and penalties 
hen df high treaſon : notwithſtanding the ſaid 
Quinbus Fleſtrin, in open breach of the ſaid 
Jaw, under colour of extinguiſhing the fire 


and, kindled in the apartment of his majeſty's 
mit- noſt dear imperial conſort, did maliciouſly, 
put vaiterouſly, and deviliſhly, by diſcharge of 
» my WY 65 urine, put out the ſaid fire kindled in 
rut) de faid apartment, lying and being within 
gone the precincts of the ſaid royal palace, againſt 
ouſe, dhe ſtatute in that caſe provided, Tc. againſt 
ng ode duty, Oc. 

. 
* Ax TIE II. 
all of 


That the ſaid Quinbus Fleftrin Having 
rought the imperial Heet of Blefuſcu into 
the royal port, and being afterwards com- 
handed by his imperial majeſty to ſeize all 
te other ſhips of the ſaid empire of Ble- 
ſcu, and reduce that empire to a pro- 
Mnce to be governed by a vice: roy from 
lence, and to deſtroy and put to death not 
ly all the big-endran exiles, but likewiſe 
ul the people of that empire, who would 
IN immediately forſake the Cig-endian he- 
daß; he the ſaid Fleſtrin, like a falſe trai- 
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tor againſt his moſt auſpicious, ſerene, im- 


perial majeſty, did petition to be excuſed 


from the ſaid ſervice, upon pretence of 
unwillingneſs to force the conſciences, or 
deſtroy the liberties and lives of an inno- 
cent people“. 


ArxTicr III. 


That, whereas certain ambaſſadors ar- 
nved from the court of Ble fuſcu to ſue for 
peace in his majeſty's court: he the ſaid 
Fleſtrin did, like a falſe traitor, aid, abet, 
comfort, and divert the ſaid ambaſſadors, 
although he knew them to be ſervants to a 

rince Who was lately an open enemy to his 
imperial majeſty, and in open war againſt 
his ſaid majeſty. 


KAnn . 


That the ſaid Quinbus Fleſtrin, contrary 


to the duty of a faithful ſubject, is now 
Feng to make a voyage to the court 
and empire of Blefuſcu, for which he hath 
received only verbal licence from his im- 
perial majeſty; and under colour of the 
{aid licence doth falſely and traiterouſſy 
intend to take the ſaid voyage, and there- 
by to aid, comfort, and abet the em- 
peror of Blefuſcu, ſo late an enemy, and in 
_= war with his imperial majeſty afore- 
aid, 


There are ſome other articles, but theſe 
are the molt important, of which 1 have 
read you an abſtraQ. 

In the ſeveral debates upon this im- 
peachment it muſt be confeſſed. that his 
majeſty gave many marks of his great le- 


nity, often urging the ſervices you had 


done him, and endeavouring to extenuate 
your crimes. The treaſurer and admiral 
inſiſted that you ſhould be put to the moſt 
painful and ignominious death, by ſetting 
fire on your houſe at night, and the general 
was to attend with twenty thouſand men 
armed with poiſoned arrows to ſhoot you 
on the face and hands. Some of your ſer- 
vants were to have private orders to ſtreyy 
a poiſonous juice on your ſhirts and ſheets, 
which would ſoon make you tear your own 
fleſh, and die in the utmoſt torture. The 

neral came into the fame opinion; ſo that 
{ora long time there was a majority againſt 
you: but his majeſty reſolving, if poſſible, 


* A lawyer thinks himſelf honeſt if he does 
the beſt he can for his client, and a ſtateſman if 
he promotes the intereſt of his country ; but the 
dean here inculcates an higher notion of richt and 
wrong, and obligations to a larger commuuity; 
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to ſpare your life, at laſt brought off the 
chamberlain. | 

Upon this incident Reldreſal, principal 
ſecretary for private affairs, who always 

proved himſelf your true friend, was 
commanded by the emperor to deliver his 
opinion, which he accordingly did: and 
therein juſtified the good thoughts you 
have of him. He allowed your crimes to 
be great, but that ſtill there was room for 
mercy, the moſt commendable virtue in a 

rince, and for which his majeſty was ſo 
juſtly celebrated. He ſaid, the friendſhip 
between you and him was ſo well known to 
the world, that perhaps the moſt honour- 
able board might think him partial: how- 
ever, in obedience to the command he had 
received, he would freely offer his ſenti- 
ments. That if his majeſty, in conſidera- 
tion of your ſervices, and purſuant to his 
own merciful diſpoſition, would pleaſe to 
ſpare your life, and only give order to put 
out both your eyes, he humbly conceived, 
that by this expedient juſtice might in ſome 
meaſure be juſtified, and all the world would 
applaud the lenity of the emperor, as well 
as the fair and generous proceedings of 
thoſe who have the honour to be his coun- 
ſellors. That the loſs of your eyes would 
be no impediment to your bodily ſtrength, 
by which you might {till be uſeful to his 
majeſty : that blindneſs is an addition to 
courage, by concealing dangers from us; 
that the fear you had for your eyes, was 
the greateſt difficulty in bringing over the 
enemy's fleet; and 1t would be ſufficient 
for you to ſee by the eyes of the miniſ- 


ters, ſince the greateſt princes do no 


more. 

This propoſal was received with the ut- 
moſt diſapprobation by the whole board. 
Bolgolam the admiral could not preſerve 
his temper; but riſing up in fury ſaid, he 
wondered how the ſecretary durſt preſume 
to give his opinion for preſerving the life 


of a traitor: that the ſervices you had 


performed were, by all true reaſons of 
Hate, the great aggravation of your crimes; 
that you, who was able to extinguiſh the 
fire by diſcharge of urine in her majeſty's 
apartment (which he mentioned with hor- 
ror) might at another time raiſe an inun- 
dation by the ſame means to drown the 
whole palace; and the fame ſtrength, which 
—— you to bring over the enemy's 
fleet, might ſerve _ the firſt diſcontent 
to carry them back: that he had good 
reaſons to think you were a Big-endian in 
your heart; and as treaſon begins in the 
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heart before it appears in overt acts, ſo he 
accuſed you as a traitor on that account 
and therefore inſiſted you ſhould be put = 
death. | 

The treaſurer was of the ſame opinion: 
he ſhewed to what ftreights his majeſty's 
revenue was reduced by the charge of 
maintaining you, which would ſoon grow 
inſupportable : that the ſecretary's expe. 
dient of putting out your eyes was fo far 
from being a remedy againſt this evil, that 
it would probably increaſe it, as is manifeſt 
from the common practice of blinding ſome 
kind of fowl, after which they fed the fat. 
er, and grew ſooner fat: that his ſacred ma. 
jeſty and the council, who are your judges, 
were in their own conſciences fully convin. 
ced of your guilt, which was a ſufficient 
argument to condemn you to death, with. 
out the formal proofs required by the trig 
letter of the law *. | 

But his imperial majeſty, fully deter. 
mined againſt capital puniſhment, was gra. 
cioully pleaſed to ſay, that ſince the com- 
cil thought the loſs of your eyes too eaſy a 
cenſure, ſome other may be inflicted here- 
after. And your friend the ſecretary, hum- 
bly deſiring to be heard again, in anſwer 
to what the treaſurer had objected con- 


cerning the great charge his majeſty was mu 
at in maintaining you, ſaid, that his excel- ma 


lency, who had the ſole diſpoſal of the l 
emperor's revenue, might eaſily provide 
againſt that evil, by gradually leſſening 
your eſtabliſhment; by which, for want of I 


ſufficient food, you would grow weak and and 
faint, and loſe your appetite, and conſume Wl bee 
in a few months; neither would the ſtench tim 
of your carcaſe be then ſo dangerous, when ¶ crue 
it ſhould become more than half diminiſh-nare 
ed; and immediately upon your death fire WM voy 
or fix thouſand of his majeſty's ſubjects b 
might in two or three days cut your flela knit 
from your bones, take it away by cart- and 
loads, and bury it in diſtant parts to pre- ſee, 
vent infection, leaving the ſkeleton as a mo- the | 


nument of admiration to poſterity. 
Thus by the great friendſhip of the ſe- 


* There is ſomething ſo odious in whatever 5 
wrong, that even thaſe whom it does not ſubject 
to puniſhment endeavour to colour it with an ap- 
pearance of right; but the attempt is always un- 
ſucceſsful, and only betrays a conſciouſneſs of e- 
formity by ſhewing a defire to hide it. Thus the 
Lilliputian court pretended a right to ditpens 
with the ſtrict letter of the law to put Gulliver t 
death, though by the ſtriet letter of the 1aw oy 
he could be: convicted of a crime; the intent 
of the ſtatute not being to ſufler the palace rai 
to be burnt than piled upon. | 
cretaly 


tretary the whole affair was compromiſed. 
It was ſtrictly enjoined, that the project of 
farving you by degrees ſhould be kept a 
— Ba the ſentence of putting out your 
eyes was entered on the books; none diſ- 
ſenting except Bolgolam the admiral, 
who, , Ban a creature of the empreſs's, 
was perpetually inſtigated by her ma- 
jeſty to inſiſt upon your death, ſhe hav- 
ing borne perpetual malice _ you on 
account of that infamous and illegal me- 
thod you took to extinguiſh the fire in her 
apartment. 

In three days, your friend the ſecretary 
will be directed to come to your houſe, and 
read before you the articles of impeach- 
ment; and then to ſignify the great lenity 
and favour of his majeſty and council, 
whereby you are only condemned to the 
loſs of your eyes, which his majeſty doth 
not queſtion you will gratefully and hum- 
bly ſubmit to; and twenty of his majeſty's 
ſurgeons will attend in order to ſee the 
operation well performed, by diſcharging 
very ſnarp- pointed arrows into the balls of 
your eyes, as you lie on the ground. 

I leave to your prudence what meaſures 
you will take; and, to avoid ſuſpicion, I 
muſt immediately return in as private a 
manner as I came. 

His lordſhip did ſo, and I remained alone 
_ many doubts and perplexitics of 
mind. 

It was a cuſtom mtroduced by this prince 
and his miniſtry (very different, as I have 
been aſſured, from the practices of former 
times) that after the court had decreed any 
cruel execution, either to gratify the mo- 
narch's reſentment, or the malice of a fa- 
rourite, the emperor always made a {ſpeech 
to his whole council, expreſſing his great 
lenity and tenderneſs, as qualities known 
and confeſſed by all the world. This 
ſpeech was immediately publiſhed through 
tne kingdom ; nor did any thing terrify the 
people ſo much as thoſe encomiams on his 
majeſty's mercy ; becauſe it was obſerved, 
bat, the more theſe praiſes were enlarged 
ad inſiſted on, the more inhuman was the 
puniſhment, and the ſufferer more inno- 
cent. Yet as to myſelf, I muſt confeſs, 
laving never been deſigned for a courtier, 
ther by my birth or education, I was ſo 
Wa Judge of things, that I could not diſ- 
Over the lenity and favour of this fen- 
ce, but conceived it (perhaps errone- 
bully) rather to be rigorous than gentle. 1 

Mmetmes thought of ſtanding my trial; 
or although 1 could not deny the facts 
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alledged in the ſeveral articles, yet I hoped. 


they would admit of ſome extenuation. 
But having in my life peruſed many ſtate- 
trials, which I ever obſerved to terminate 
as the judges thought fit to direct, I durſt 
not rely on fo dangerous a deciſion, in ſo 
critical a juncture, and againſt ſuch pow- 
erful enemies. Once I was ſtrongly bent 
upon reſiſtance, for, while I had liberty, the 
whole ſtrength of that empire could hardly 
ſubdue me, and I might eaſily with ſtones 
pelt the metropolis to pieces; but I ſoon 
rejected that projet with horror, by re- 
membering the oath I had made to the 
emperor, the favours I had received from 
him, and the high title of zardac he 
conferred upon me. Neither had I fo 
ſoon learned the gratitude of courtiers, 
to perſuade myſelf, that his majeſty's pre- 
ſent ſeverities acquitted me of all paſt ob- 
ligations. 

At laſt I fixed upon a reſolution, for 
which it is probable I may incur ſome cen- 
ſure, and not unjuftly ; for I confeſs I owe 
the preſerving mine cyes, and conſequently 
my liberty, to my own great raſhneſs, and 
want of experience; becauſe, if I had then 
known the nature of princes and miniſters, 
which I have ſince obſerved in many other 
courts, and their methods of treating cri- 
minals leſs obnoxious than myſelf, I ſhould 
with great alacrity and readineſs have ſub. 
mitted to fo eaſy a puniſhment. But hur- 
ried on by the precipitancy of youth, and 
having his imperial majeſty's licence to 
pay my attendance upon the emperor of 
Blefuſcu, I took this opportunity, before 
the three days were elapſed, to ſend a let- 
ter to my friend the ſecretary, ſignifying 
my reſolution of ſetting out that mornin 
for Blefuſcu, purſuant to the leave 1 had 
got; and, without waiting for an anſwer, 
J went to that ſide of che iſland where our 
fleet lay. I ſeized a large man of war, tied 
a cable to the prow, and, lifting up the an- 
chors, 1 ſtript myſelf, put my cloaths (to- 
gether with my coverlet, which I carried 
under my arm) into the veſſel, and draw- 
ing it after me, between wading and ſwim- 
ming arrived at the royal port of Blefuſcu, 
where the people had long expected me; 
they lent me two guides to direct me to 
the capital city, which is of the ſame name. 
J held them in my hands, till I came within 
two hundred yards of the gate, and defired 
them to ſignify my arrival to one of the ſe- 
cretaries, and let him know, I there waited 
his majeſty's command. I had an anfwer 
in about an hour, that his majeſty, attended 
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by the royal family and great officers of 


the court, was coming out to receive me. 
J advanced a hundred yards. The em- 

eror and his train alighted from their 
Cos the empreſs and ladies from their 
coaches, and I did not perceive they were 
in any fright or concern. I lay on the 
ground to kiſs his majeſty's and the em- 
preſs's hand, I told his majeſty that I was 
come according to my promiſe, and with 
the licence of the emperor my maſter, to 
have the honour of ſeeing ſo mighty a mo- 
narch, and to offer him any ſervice in my 
power conſiſtent with my duty to my own 
prince; not mentioning a word of my diſ- 

race, becauſe I had hitherto no regular 
information of it, and might ſuppoſe my- 
ſelf wholly ignorant of any ſuch deſign; 
neither could I reaſonably conceive that 
the emperor would diſcover the ſecret, 
while I was out of his power; where- 
in however it ſoon appeared I was de- 
ceived. 

I ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
particular account of my reception at this 
court, which was ſuitable to the generoſity 
of ſo great a prince; nor of the difficulties 
J was in for want of a houſe and bed, be- 
ing forced to he on the ground, wrapt up 
in my coverlet. REED 


CHAP. VIII. 


The author, by a lucky accident, finds means 
to leave Blæfuſcu; and, after feme diffi- 
culties, returns ſafe to his native coun- 
try. 


Three days after my arrival, walking 
-out of curioſity to the north-eaſt coaſt of 
the iſland, I obſerved about half a league 
off, in the ſea, ſomewhat that looked like a 
boat overturned, I pulled off my ſhoes 
and ſtockings, and, wading two or three 
hundred yards, I found the object to ap- 
proach nearer by force of the tide : and 
then plainly ſaw it to be a real boat, which 
] ſuppoſed might by ſome tempeſt have 
been driven from a ſhip: whereupon I re- 
turned immediately towards the city, and 
deſired his imperial majeſty to lend me 
twenty of the talleſt veſſels he had left af- 
ter the loſs of his fleet, and three thouſand 
ſeamen, under the command of his vice- 
admiral. This fleet failed round, while I 
went back the ſhorteſt way to the coaſt, 
where I firit diicovered the boat; I found 
the tide had driven it ſtill nearer. The 
ſeamen were all provided with cordage, 


which I had beforehand twiſted to a ſufli- 
8 
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cient por". When the ſhips came up, I 
ſtript myſelf, and waded till J came within 
a hundred yards of the boat, after which! 
was forced to ſwim till I got up to it. The 
ſeamen threw me the end of the cord, which 
I faſtened to a hole in the fore-part of the 
boat, and the other end to a man of war: 
but I found all my labour to little purpoſe; 
for, being out of my depth, I was not able 
to work. In this neceſſity, I was forced to 
ſwim behind, and puſh the boat forwards 
as often as I could, with one of my hands; 
and the tide favouring me, I advanced fg 
far, that I could juſt hold up my chin and 
feel the ground. I reſted two or three 
minutes, and then gave the boat another 
ſhove, and ſo on till the ſea was no kigher 
than my arm-pits; and now, the moſt la- 
borious part being over, I took out my 
other cables, which were ſtowed in one of 
the ſhips, and faſtened them firſt to the 
boat, and then to nine of the veſſels which 
attended me ; the wind being favourable, 
the ſeamen towed, and I ſhoved, till we ar- 
rived within forty yards of the ſhore, and, 
waiting till the tide was out, I got dry ty 
the boat, and by the aſſiſtance of two thou. 
ſand men, with ropes and engines, I made 


a ſhift to turn it on its bottom, and foundit * 
. was but little damaged. bot 


I ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
difficulties I was under by the help of cer, 
tain paddles, which coſt me ten days mak- 
ing, to get my boat to the royal port o 
Blefuſcu, where a mighty concourſe of peo- 
ple appeared upon my arrival, full of won- 


der at the ſight of ſo prodigious a veſſel. . 
I told the emperor, that my good fortune ah. 
had thrown this boat in my way to carr\ ole. 
me to ſome place, from whence I might re- prin 
turn into my native country, and begged 2voi, 
his majeſty's orders for getting materials te nos 
fit it up, together with his licence to depart ton; 
which, after ſome kind expoſtulations, he told 
was pleaſed to grant. 1 or e\ 
I did very much wonder, in all this time ro 
not to have heard of any expreſs relating ak 
to me from our emperor to the court 0c 
Blefuſcu. But I was afterwards given pn nare] 
vately to underftand, that his imperial na .. al 
joſty, never imagining I had the leaſt 0 certa 
tice of his deſigns, believed I was gone or m 
Blefuſcu in performance of my promiſe Minif 
according ta the licence he had given m T 
which was well known at our court, a ty d. 
would return in a few days, when the cete tende, 
mony was ended. But he was at Jaſt u ve 
pain at my long abſence; and, after c fie! 


ſulting with the treaſurer and the rel, 


that cabal, a perſon of quality was diſ- 
patched with the copy of the articles 
againſt me. This envoy had inſtructions 
to repreſent to the monarch of Blefuſcu the 
great lenity of his maſter, who was content 
to puniſh me no farther than with the loſs 
of mine eyes; that I had fled from juſtice, 
and, if 1 did not return in two hours, I 
hould be deprived of my title of zardac, 
and declared a traitor. The envoy fur- 
ther added, that, in order to maintain the 
peace and amity between both empires, his 
maſter expected, that his brother of Ble- 
fulcu would give orders to have me ſent 
back to Lilliput, bound hand and foot, to 
be puniſhed as a traitor, 

The emperor of Blefuſcu, having taken 
three days to conſult, returned an anſwer 
conſiſting of many civilities and excuſes. 
He ſaid, that, as for ſending me bound, 
his brother knew it was impoſſible; that 
although I had deprived him of his fleet, 
yet he owed great obligations to me for 
many good offices I had done him in mak- 
ing the peace. That however both their 
majeſties would ſoon be made eaſy; for I 
bad found a prodigious veſſel on the ſhore, 
able to carry me on the ſea, which he had 
given order to fit up with my own aſſiſtance 
and direction; and he hoped in a few weeks 
both empires would be freed from ſo inſup- 
portable an incumbrance. 

With this anſwer the envoy returned to 
Lilliput, and the monarch of Blefuſcu re- 
lated to me all that had paſſed ; offering 
me at the ſame time (but under the ſtrict- 
elt confidence) his gracious protection, if 
| would continue in his ſervice ; wherein 
although I believed him ſincere, yet I re- 
lolved never more to put any confidence in 
princes or miniſters, where I could poſſibly 
avoid it; and therefore, with all due ac- 
knowledgments for his favourable inten- 
lions, I humbly begged to be excuſed, I 
told him, that ſince fortune, whether good 
dr evil, had thrown a veſſel in my way; 
| was reſolved to venture myſelf in the 
dcean, rather than be an occaſion of dif- 
ference between two ſuch mighty mo- 
narchs, Neither did I find the emperor 
at all diſpleaſed; and I diſcovered by a 
fertain accident, that he was very glad 
of my reſolution, and ſa were moſt of his 
miniſters. „ | 

Theſe conſiderations moved me to haſten 
ny departure ſomewhat ſooner than J in- 
tended; to which the court, impatient to 

ve me gone, very readily contributed. 
ire hundred workmen were employed to 
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make two fails to my boat, according to 
my directions, by quilting thirteen fold of 
their ſtrongeſt linen together, I was at 
the pains of making ropes and cables, by 
twiſting ten, twenty, or thirty of the thick- 
eſt and ſtrongeſt of theirs. A great ſtone 
that I happened to find, after a long ſearch, 
by the ſea-ſhore, ſerved me for an anchor. 
I had the tallow of three hundred cows for 
greaſing my boat, and other uſes. I was 
at incredible pains in cutting down ſome 
of the largeſt timber-trees for oars and 
maſts, wherein I was however much aſſiſted 
by his majeſty's ſhip- carpenters, who help- 
ed me in ſmoothing them after I had done 
the rough work. 

In about a month, when all was pre- 
pared, I ſent to receive his majelty's com- 
mands, and to take my leave. The em- 
peror and royal family came out of the pa- 
lace; I lay down on my face to kiſs his 
hand, which he very graciouſly gave me; 
ſo did the empreſs, and young princes of 
the blood. His majeſty preſented me with 
fifty purſes of two hundred brug a-piece, 
together with his picture at full length, 
which I put immediately into one of my 
gloves to keep it from being hurt. 
The ceremonies at my departure were 
too many to trouble the reader with at 
this time, 

I ſtored the boat with the carcaſes of an 
hundred oxen, and three hundred ftheep, 
with bread and drink proportionable, and 
as much meat ready dreſſed as four hun- 
dred cooks could provide. I took with me 
fix cows and two bulls alive, with as many 
ewes and rams, intending to carry them 
into my own country, and propagate the 
breed. And-to feed them on board I had 


a good bundle of hay and a bag of corn. 


I would gladly have taken a dozen of the 
natives, but this was a thing the emperor 
would by no means permit; and, beſides a 
diligent ſearch into my pockets, his majeſty 
engaged my honour not to carry away any 
of his ſubjects, although with their own con- 
ſent and deſire. 

Having thus prepared all things as well 
as J was able, I ſet fail on the 24th day of 
September 1701 at fix in the morning; 
and when 1 had gone about four leagues 
to the northward, the wind being at ſouth 
eaſt, at ſix in the evening I deſcried a 
ſmall iſland about half a league to the 
north-weſt. I advanced forward, and caſt 
anchor on the lee- ſide of the iſland, which 
ſeemed to be uninhabited. I then took 
ſome refreſhment, and went to my reſt. 


3A4 I ilept 
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I ſlept well, and as I conjecture at leaſt fix 
hours, for I found the day broke in two 
hours after I awaked. It was a clear 
nigkt. I eat my breakfaſt before the ſun 
was up; and heaving anchor, the wind 
being favourable, I ſteered the ſame courſe 
that I had done the day before, wherein I 
was directed by my pocket-compaſs. My 
intention was to reach, if poſſible, one of 
thoſe iſlands which I had reaſon to believe 
lay to the north-eaſt of Van Diemen's 
land. I diſcovered nothing all that day; 
but upon the next, about three in the af- 
ternoon, when I had by my computation 
made twenty-four leagues from Blefuſcu, 
I deſcried a fail ſteering to the ſouth-eaſt; 
my courſe was due eaſt, I hailed her, but 
could get no anſwer; yet I found I gained 
upon her, for the wind ſlackened. I made 
all the ſail I could, and in half an hour ſhe 
ſpied me, then hung out her ancient, and 
diſcharged a gun. It is not eaſy to ex- 
"or the joy I was in upon the unexpeRed 

ope of once more ſeeing my beloved 
country, and the dear pledges I leſt in it. 
The ſhip ſlackened her ſails, and I came 
up with her between five and ſix in the 
evening, September 26; but my heart 
leapt within me to ſee her Engliſh colours. 
I put my cows and ſheep into my coat- 
pock<c:s, and got on board with all my 
little cargo of proviſions. The veſlel was 
an Englith merchant-man returning from 
Japan by the north and fſouth-ſeas ; the 
captain Mr. John Biddle, of Deptford, a 
very civil man, and an excellent ſailor. 
We were now in the latitude of 3o. de- 
grees ſouth, there were about fifty men in 
the ſhip; and here I met an old comrade 
of mine, one Peter Williams, who gave me 
a good character to the captain, This 

entleman treated me wich kindneſs, and 
— J would let him know what place 
] came from laſt, and whither I was bound ; 
which I did' in few words, but he thought 
I was raving, and that the dangers I had 
underwent had diſturbed my head; where- 
upon I took my black cattle and ſheep out 
of my pocket, which, after great aſtoniſh- 
ment, clearly convinced him of my vera- 
city. I then ſhewed him the gold given 
me by the emperor of Blefuſcu, together 
with his majeſty's picture at full length, 
and ſome other rarities of that country. 
I gave him two purſes of two hundred 
ſprugs each, and promiſed, when we ar- 
rived in England, to make him a prelent 
of a cow ind a ſheep big with young. 

I thall not trouble the reader with a 


+ 
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that the rats on board carried away one 


particular account of this voyage, which 
was very proſperous for the moſt part 
We arrived in the Downs on the 13th of 
April 1702. I had only one mis fortune, 


of my ſheep; I found her bones in a hole 
picked clean from the fleſh, The ref gf 
my cattle I got ſafe aſhore, and ſet them 
a-grazing in a bowling-green at Green. 
wich, where the fineneſs of the graſs made 
them feed very heartily, though I had al. 
ways feared the contrary : neither could [ 
poſſibly have preſerved them in ſo long a 
voyage, if the captain had not allowed me 
ſome of his beſt biſcuit, which rubbed to 
powder, and mingled with water, was their 
conſtant food. The ſhort time I continued 
in England, I made a conſiderable profit 
by ſhewing my cattle to many perſons of 
quality, and others: and before I began 
my ſecond voyage, I fold them for fix hun. 
dred pounds. 13 my laſt return I find 
the breed is conſiderably increaſed, eſpe. 
cially tae ſheep, which I hope will proze 
much to the advantage of the woollen ma- 
nufacture by the fineneſs of the fleeces. 
IT fayed but two months with my wife 
and family; for my inſatiable delire of 
ſecing foreign countries would ſuffer me 
to continue no longer. I left fifteen hun. 
dred pounds with my wife, and fixed her 
in a good houſe at Redriff, My remain. 
ing ſtock I carried with me, part in money 
and part in goods, in hopes to improve 
my fortunes, My eldeſt uncle John had 
left me an eſtate in land, near Epping, of 
about thirty pounds a-year ; and I had 2 
long leaſe of the Black-Bull in Fetter- 
Lane, which yielded me as much more; 
ſo that I was not in any danger of leaving 
my family upon the parith, My fon 
Johnny, named ſo after his uncle, was at 
the grammar-ſ{cnool, and a towardly child. 
My daughter Betty (who 1s now well mar- 
ried, and has children) was then at her 
needle-work. I took leave of my wife, 
and boy and girl, with tears on both ſides, 
and went on board the Agventure, a mer- 
chant-ſhip of three hundred tons, bound 
for Surat, captain John Nicholas of Liver- 
pool commander. But my account of this 
voyage muſt be deferred to the ſecond 
part of my travels. Swift, 
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diſcover the country. He is leſt on ſhore, 
is ſeized by one of the natives, and carried 
to a farmer's houſe. His reception, with 
eaeral accidents that happened there. A 
deſeription of the inhabitants, 


Having been condemned by nature and 
fortune to an active and reſtleſs life, in 
wo months after my return J again left 
my native country, and took ſhipping in 
the Downs on the 2oth day of June 1702, 
in the Adventure, captain John Nicholas, 
a Corniſh man, commander, bound for 
Surat. We had a very proſperous gale 
till we arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where we landed for freſh water, but diſ- 
covering a leak, we unſhipped our goods, 
and wintered there ; for the captain fall- 
ing ſick of un ague, we could not leave 
the Cape till the end of March. We then 
ſer ſail, and had a good voyage till we 
paſſed the Streights of Madagaſcar 3 but 
having got northward of that iſland, and 
to about five degrees ſouth latitude, the 
winds, which in thoſe {eas are cblerved to 
blow a conſtant equal gale between the 
north and weſt, from the beginning of De- 
cember to the beginning of May, on the 
19th of April began to blow with much 
greater violence, and more weſterly taan 
uſual, continuing ſo for twenty days toge- 
ther, during whach time we were driven a 
little to the eaſt of the Molucca iſlands, 
and about three degrees northward of the 
line, as our captain found by an oblerva- 
tion he took the ſecond of May, at which 
time the wind ceaſed, and it was a perfect 
calm, whereat I was not a little rejoiced, 
But he, being a man well experienced in 
tie navigation of thoſe ſeas, bid us all pre- 
pare againſt a ſtorm, which accordingly 
lappened the day following: for a ſouthern 
wind, called the ſouthern monſoon, began 
to ſet 1n. 

Finding it was hke to overblow, we 
took in our ſprit-ſail, and ſtood by to hand 
the fore-ſail; but, making foul weather, we 
looked the guns were all faſt, and handed 
the mizen. The ſhip lay very broad off, 
ſo we thought it better ſpooning before the 
ſea, than trying or hulling. We reeft the 
fore-fail and ſet him, and hawled aft the 
tore-ſheet; the heim was hard a-weather. 
The ſhip wore bravely. We belayed the 
fore down-hawl ; but the ſail was ſplir, and 
ve hawled down the yard, and got the {ail 
into the ſhip, and unbound all the things 
clear of it. It was a very fierce ſtorm; 
the ſea broke ſtrange and dangerous, We 
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hawled off upon the lanniard of the whip- 
ſtaff, and helped the man at the helm. 
We would not get down our top-maſt, but 
let all ſtand, becauſe ſhe ſcudded before 
the ſea very well, and we knew that, the 
top-maſt being aloft, the ſhip was the 
wholeſomer, and made better way through 
the ſea, ſeeing we had ſea- room. When 
the ſtorm was over, we ſet fore-ſail and 
main-ſail, and brought the ſhip to. Then 
we ſet the mizen, main-top-ſail, and the 
fore-top- ſail. Our courſe was eaſt- north- 
eaſt, the wind was at ſouth-weſt. We 

the ſtarboard tacks aboard, we caſt off our 
weather-braces and lifts; we ſet in the 
lee-braces, and hawled forward by the 
weather-bowlings, and hawled them tight, 
and belayed them, and hawled over the 
mizen- tack to windward, and kept her full 
and by as near as ſhe would lie. 

During this ſtorm, which was followed 
by a ſtrong wind weſt-ſouth-weſt, we were 
carried by my computation about five hun= 
dred leagues to the eaſt, ſo that the oldeſt 
ſailor on board could not tell in what part 


of the world we were. Our proviſions held 


out well, our ſhip was ſtaunch, and our 
crew all in good health; but we lay in 
the utmoſt diſtreſs for water. We thought 
it beſt to hold on the ſame courſe, rather 


than turn more northerly, which might 


have brought us to the north-weſt parts of 

Great Tartary, and into the frozen ſea. 
On the 16th day of June 1703, a boy: 
on the top- maſt diſcovered land. On the 
17th we came in full view of a great 
iſland or continent (for we knew not whe- 
ther) on the ſouth ſide whereof was a ſmall 
neck of land jutting out into the ſea, and 
a creek too ſhallow to hold a ſhip of above 
one hundred tons. We caſt anchor within 
a league of this creek, and our captain 
ent a dozen of his men well armed in the 
long-boat, with veſiels for water, if any 
could be found. I defired his leave to go 
with them, that I might ſee the country, 
and make what diſcoveries I could. When 
we came to land, we ſaw no river or ſpring, 
nor any ſign of inhabitants. Our men 
therefore wandered on the ſhore to find 
out ſome freſh water near the ſea, and 1 
walked alone about a mile on the other 
ſide, where I obſerved the country all 
barren and rocky, I now began to be 
weary, and ſeeing nothing to entertain 
my curioſity, I retarned gently down to- 
wards the creek; and the ſea being full in 
my view, I ſa our men already got into 
the boat, and rowing for life to the _ 
was 
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I was going to halloo after them, although 
it had been to little purpoſe, when I ob- 
ſerved a huge creature walking after them 
in the ſea, as faſt as he could: he waded 


not much deeper than his knees, and took 


prodigious ſtrides: but our men had the 
ſtart of him half a league, and the ſea 
thereabouts being full of ſharp-pointed 
rocks, the monſter was not able to over- 
take the boat. This I was afterwards 
told, for I durſt not ſtay to ſee the iſſue of 
the adventure; but ran as faſt as I could 
the way I firſt went, and then climbed up 
a ſteep hill, which gave me ſome proſpect 
of the country. I found it fully cultivated; 
but that which firſt ſurpriſed me was the 
Jength of the graſs, which, in thoſe 
grounds that ſeemed to be kept for hay, 
was about twenty feer high. 

J fell into a high road, for ſo I took it 
to be, though it ſerved to the inhabitants 
only as a foot-path through a field of bar- 
ley. Here I walked on for ſome time, 
but could ſee little on either fide, it being 
now near harveſt, and the corn riſing at 
leaſt forty feet. I was an hour walkin 
to the end of this field, which was ——— 
in with a hedge of at leaſt one hundred 
and twenty feet high, and the trees ſo 
lofty that I could make no computation 
of their altitude. There was a ſtile to 


paſs from this field into the next. It had 


four ſteps, and a ſtone to croſs over when 
you came to the uppermoſt. It was im- 
poſſible for me to climb this ſtile, becauſe 
every ſtep was fix feet high, and the upper 
ſtone above twenty. I was endeavourin 

to find ſome gap in the hedge, when I diſ- 
covered one of the inhabitants in the next 
field advancing towards the ſtile, of the 
ſame ſize with him whom I ſaw in the ſea 
purſuing our boat. He appeared as tall as 
an ordinary ſpire-ſteeple, and took about 
ten yards at every ſtride, as near as 1 
could gueſs. I was ſtruck with the utmoſt 
fear and aſtoniſhment, and ran to hide 
myſelf in the corn, from whence I ſaw 
him at the top of the ſtile looking back 
into the next field on the right hand, and 
heard him call in a voice many degrees 
louder than a ſpeaking-trumpet ; but the 


Noiſe was ſo high in the air, that at firſt I 


certainly thought it was thunder. Where- 
upon ſeven monſters, like himſelf, came 
towards him with reaping-hoqks in their 
hands, each hook about the largeneis of 
fix ſcythes. Theſe people were not ſo 
well clad as the firit, whoſe ſervants or 


. labourers they ſeemed to be: for, upon 


ſome words he ſpoke, they went to rex 
the corn in the field where I lay, I kept 
from them at as great a diſtance as 1 
could, but was forced to move with ex. 
treme difficulty, for the ſtalks of the corn 
were ſometimes not above a foot diſtant, 
ſo that I could hardly ſqueeze my body 
betwixt them. However J made a ſhift to 
go forward, till I came to a part of the 
held where the corn had been laid by the 
rain and wind. Here it was impoſlible for 
me to advance a ſtep; for the ſtalks were 
ſo interwoven that I could not cree 
thorough, and the beards of the fallen ears 
ſo ſtrong and pointed, that they pierced 
through my clothes into my fleſh. At the 
ſame time I heard the reapers not aboye 
an hundred yards behind me. Being quite 
diſpirited with toil, and wholly overcome 
by grief and deſpair, I lay down between 
two ridges, and heartily wiſhed I might 
there end my days. I bemoaned my de. 
ſolate widow, and fatherleſs children, I 
lamented my own folly and wilfulneſs n 
attempting a ſecond voyage, againſt the 
advice of all my friends and relations, 
In this terrible agitation of mind I could 
not forbear thinking of Lilliput, whoſe in- 
habitants looked upon me as the greateſt 
prodigy that ever appeared in the world: 
where I was able to draw an imperial fleet 
ia my hand, and perform thoſe other ac- 
tions which will be recorded for ever in 
the chronicles of that empire, while poſte- 
rity ſhall hardly believe them, although 
atteſted by millions. I reflected what a 
mortification 1t muſt prove to me to ap- 
pear as inconſiderable in this nation, zs 
one ſingle Lilliputian would be among us, 
But this I conceived was to be the leaſt of 
my misfortunes : for, as human creatures 
are obſerved to be more ſavage and cruel 
in proportion to their bulk, what could! 
expect but to be a morſel in the mouth of 
the firſt among theſe enormous barbarians, 
that ſhould happen to ſeize me? Un- 
doubtedly philoſophers are in the right 
when they tell us, that nothing is great or 
little otherwiſe than by compariſon. It 
might have pleaſed fortune to have let 
the Lilliputians find ſome nation, wher? 
the people were as diminutive with reſpect 
to them, as they were to me, And who 
knows but that even this prodigious race 
of mortals might be equally over-matched 
in ſome diſtant part of the world, wheredf 
we have yet no diſcovery ? 

Scared and confounded as, I was, I could 


not forbear- going on with theſe m_ 
tons 


tions, when one of the reapers, approach- 
ing within ten yards of the ridge where I 
lay, made me apprehend that with the 
next ſtep I ſhould be ſquaſhed to death 
under his foot, or cut in two with his 
reaping-hook. And therefore when he 
was again about to move, I ſcreamed as 
loud as fear could make me. Whereupon 
the huge creature trod ſhort, and looking 
1013d about under him for ſome time, at laſt 
eſpicd me as I lay on the ground. He 
em fdered a while, with the caution of one 
who endeavours to lay hold on a ſmall 
dangerous animal in ſuch a manner that it 
ſhal: nat be able either to ſcratch or to 
bite him, as I myſelf have ſometimes done 
wan a weaſel in England. At length he 
veutured to take me up behind by the 
middle between his fore- finger and thumb, 
and brought me within three yards of his 
eyes, that he might behold my ſhape 
more perfectly. I gneiſed his meaning, 
and my good fortune gave me ſo much 
preſence of mind, that 1 reſolved not to 
ſtruggle in the lealt as he held me in the 
air above ſixty feet from the ground, al- 
though he gc:-vouſly pinched my ſides, 
for fear 1 mould flip through his fingers. 
All I ventutred was to raiſe mine eyes to- 
wards the ſun, and place my hands toge- 
ther in a lupplicating poſture, and to ſpeak 
ſome words in an humble melancholy tone, 
lutable to rhe condition I then was in. 
For I apprehended every moment that he 
would daſh me againſt the ground, as we 
uſually do any little hateful animal, which 
we have a mind to deſtroy *. But my 
good {tar would have it, that he appeared 
of pleaſed with my voice and geſtures, and 
began to look wpou me as a curioſity, much 
wondering to hear me pronounce articu- 


F late words, although he could not under- 
of ſtand them. in the mean time I was not 
by able to forbear groaning and ſhedding tears, 
hy and turning my head towards my ſides ; 
;t letting him know, as well as I could, how 


Jo cruelly I was hurt by the preſſure of his 
thumb and finger. He ſeemed to appre- 
bend my meaning z for, lifting up the lap- 
pet of his coat, he put me gently into it, 
and immediately ran along with me to his 


* Qur inattention to the felicity of ſenſitive 
deings merely becauſe they are ſmall is here for- 
fidly reproved : many have wantonly cruſhed an 
net, who would ſhudder at cutting the throat 
pf a dog: but it ſhould always be remembered, 
that the leaſt of theſe 


la mortal ſufferance feels a Fang as great 
As when a giant dies.“ | 
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maſter, who was a ſubſtantial farmer, and 
= ſame perſon I had firſt ſeen in the 
field. | 
'The farmer having (as I ſuppoſe b 
their talk) received lach an — of 
me as his ſervant could give him, took a 
piece of a ſmall ſtraw, about the ſize of a 
walking-ſtaff, and therewith lifted up the 
lappets of my coat; which at ſeems he 
thought to be ſome kind of covering that 
nature had given me. He blew my hairs 
aſide to take a better view of my face. 
He called his hinds about him, and aſked 
them (as I afterwards learned) whether 
they had ever ſeen in the fields any little 
creature that reſembled me : he then placed 
me ſoftly on the ground upon all four, but 
I got immediately up, and walked {lowly 
backwards and forwards to let thoſe people 
ſee I had no intent to run away. They all 
ſat down in a circle about me, the better 
to obſerve my motions. I pulled off my 
hat, and made a low bow towards the far- 
mer. I fell on my knees, and lifted up 
my hands and eyes, and ſpoke ſeveral 
words as loud as I could: I took a purſe 
of gold out of pocket, and humbly pre- 
ſented it to him. He received it on the 
palm of his hand, then applied it cloſe to 
his eye to ſee what it was, and afterwards 
turned it ſeveral times with the point of a 
pin (which he took out of his ſleeve) but 
could make nothing of it. Whereupon I 
made a ſign that he ſhould place his hand 
on the ground. I then took the purſe, and 
opening it, poured all the gold into his 
palm. There were fix Spaniſh pieces of 
four piſtoles each, beſides twenty or thirty 
ſmaller coins. I ſaw him wet the tip of 
his little finger upon his tongue, and take 
up one of my largeſt pieces, and then an- 
other, but he ſeemed to be wholly ignorant 
what they were. He made me a ſign ta 
put them again into my purſe, and the 
purſe again into my pocket, which, after 
offering it to him ſeveral times, 1 thought 
it beſt to do. 
The farmer by this time was convinced 
I matt be a rational creature. He ſpoke 
often to me, but the found of his voice 
pierced my ears hike that of a water-mill, 
yet his words were articulate enough. I 
anſwered as loud as I could in ſeveral lan- 
guages, and he often laid his car within 
two yards of me, but all in vain, ior we 
were wholly unintelligible to each other. 
He then ſent tas ſervants to their work, 
and taking his handkerchief out of his 
pocket, he doubled and ſpread it on his 
lest 
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left hand, which he placed flat on the 
ground, with the palm upwards, making 
me a ſign to ſtep into it, as I could eaſily 
do, for it was not above a foot in thick- 
neſs. I thought it my part to obey, and, 
for fear of falling, laid myſelf at full 
length upon the handkerchief, with the 
remainder of which he lapped me up to 
the head for farther ſecurity, and in this 
manner carried me home to his houſe. 
There he called his wife, and ſhewed me 
to her; but ſhe ſcreamed and ran back, as 
women in England do at the fight of a 
toad or a ſpider. However, when ſhe had 
a while ſeen my behaviour, and how well 
J obſerved the figns her huſband made, 
ſhe was ſoon reconciled, and by degrees 
grew extremely tender of me. 

It was about twelve at noon, and a ſer- 
vant brought in dinner. It was only one 
ſubſtantial diſh of meat (fit for the plain 
condition of an huſbandman) in a diſh of 
about four-and-twenty feet diameter, The 
company were the farmer and his wife, 
three chiidren, and an old grandmother : 
when they were ſat down, the farmer placed 
me at ſome diſtance from him on the table, 
which was thirty feet high from the floor. 
I was in a terrible fright, and kept as far 
as I could from the edge for fear of fal- 
ling. 'The wife minced a bit of meat, 
then crumbled ſome bread on a trencher, 
and placed it before me. I made her a 
low bow, took out my knife and fork, and 
fell to eat, which gave them exceeding 
delight. The miſtreſs ſent her maid for 
a {mall dram-cup, which held about two 
gallons, and filled it with drink; I took 
up the veſſel with much difficulty in both 
hands, and in a moſt reſpectful manner 
drank to her ladyſhip's health, expreſſing 
the words as loud as I could in Engliſh, 
which made the company laugh ſo heartily, 
that I was almoſt deafened with the noiſe. 
This liquor taſted like a ſmall cyder, and 
was not unpleaſant. 'Then the maſter made 
me a ſign to come to his trencher-ſide; 
but as I walked on the table, being in 
great ſurprize all the time, as the indulgent 
reader will eaſily conceive and excule, I 
happened to ſtumble againf a cruſt, and 
fell flat on my face, but received no hurt. 
J got up immediately, and obſerving the 
good people to be in much concern, I took 
my hat (which I held under my arm out 
of good manners) and, waving it over my 
head, made three huzzas to ſhew I had 
got no miſchicf by my fall. But advanc- 
ang forwards toward my maſter (as I ſhall 
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henceforth call him) his youngeſt ſon, who 
ſat next him, an arch boy of about ten 
years old, took me up by the legs, and held 
me ſo high in the air, that I trembled 
every limb; but his father ſnatched me 
from him, and at the ſame time gave him 
ſuch a box on the left ear, as would haxe 
felled an European troop of horſe to the 
earth, ordering him to be taken from the 
table. But being afraid the boy migbt 
owe me a ſpite, and well remembering 
how miſchievous all children among ys 
naturally are to ſparrows, rabbits, young 
kittens, and puppy-dogs, I fell on my 
knees, and pointing to the boy, made my 
maſter to underſtand, as well as I could, 
that I deſired his ſon might be pardoned, 
The father complied, and the lad took his 
ſeat again; whereupon I went to him and 
kiſſed his hand, which my maſter tock, 
and made him ſtroke me gently with it. 

In the midſt of dinner, my miſftreſs's 
favourite cat leaped into her lap. I heard 
a noiſe behind me like that of a dozen 
ſtocking-weavers at work; and, turning 
my head, I found it proceeded from the 
purring of that animal, who ſeemed to be 
three times larger than an ox, as | com- 
puted by the view of her head, and one of 
her paws, while her miſtreſs was feeding 
and ſtroking her. The fierceneſs of this 
creature's countenance altogether diſcom- 
poſed me, though I ſtood at the further end 
of the table, above fifty feet of, and al- 
though my miſtreſs held her fait, for fear 
ſhe might give a ſpring, and ſeize me in 
her talons. But nt happened there was no 
danger; for the cat took not the leaſt no- 
tice of me, when my maſter placed me 
within three yards of her. And as J have 
been always told, and found true by ex- 
perience in my travels, that flying or dil- 
covering fear before a ficrce animal is 2 
certain way to make it purſue or attack 
you, ſo I reſolved in this dangerous junc- 
ture to ſhew no manner of concern. | 
walked with intrepidity five or fix times 
before the very head of the cat, and came 
within half a yard of her; whereupon the 
drew herſelf back, as if ſhe were more 
afraid of me. I had leſs appreheniion 
concerning the dogs, whereof three or four 
came into the room, as it is uſual jn far- 
mers houſes ; one of which was a maſui 
equal in bulk to four elephants, and a grey- 
hound ſomewhat taller than the malt, 
but not ſo large. 

When dinner was almoſt done, the nurſe 


came in witif a child of a year old in ber 
ar: 
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ums, who immediately ſpied me, and be- 

a ſquall that you might have heard from 
London-bridge to Chelſea, after the uſual 
oratory of infants, to get me for a play- thing. 
The mother out of pure indulgence took me 
up, and put me towards the child, who pre- 
ſently ſelzed me by the middle, and got my 
head into his mouth, where I roared ſo loud 
that the urchin was frighted, and let me 
drop ; and I ſhould infallibly have broke 
my neck, if the mother had not held her 
zpron under me. The nurſe, to quiet her 
habe, made uſe of a rattle, which was a 
kiad of hollow veſſel filled with great ſtones, 
and faſtened by a cable to the child's waiſt: 
but all in vain, ſo that ſhe was forced to ap- 
ply the laſt remedy, by giving it ſuck. I mult 
confeſs no object ever diſguſted me ſo much 
the fight of her monſtrous breaſt, which I 
cannot tell what to compare with, ſo as to 
pive the curious reader an idea of its bulk, 
ſhape, and colour. It ſtood prominent 1x 
feet, and could not be leſs than fixteen in 
darcumference. The nipple was about halt 
the bigneſs of my head, and the hue both of 
that and the dug ſo varied with ſpots, 2 
ples, and freckles, that nothing could ap- 
pear more nauſeous : for 1 had a near ſight 
of her, ſhe fitting down the more conveni- 
ently to give ſuck, and I ſtanding on the 
table, This made me reflect upon the fair 
ſins of our Engliſh ladies, who appear fo 
beautiful to us, only becauſe they are of our 
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d own fize, and their defects not to be ſeen but 
. through a magnifying-glaſs, where we find 
a dy experiment, that the ſmootheſt and whit- 


et keins look rough and coarſe, and ill- co- 
bured. 

I remember, when I was at Lilliput, the 
tnplexions of thoſe diminutive people ap- 
peared to me the faireſt in the world; and 


x; aking upon this ſubject with a perſon of 
* kaming there, who was an intimate friend 
4 of mine, he ſaid that my face appeared 


nuch fairer and ſmoother when he looked 
m me from the ground, than it did upon a 
tarer view, when I took him up in my 
land and brought him cloſe, which he con- 
ſeſſed was at firſt a very ſhocking fight. He 
id he could diſcover great holes in my 
kin; that the ſtumps of my beard were ten 
ines ſtronger than the briſtles of a boar, 
ad my complexion made up of ſeveral co- 
ours altogether diſagreeable: although 1 
nuſt beg leave to ſay for myſelf, that J am 
& fair as moſt of my ſex and country, and 
fry little ſun-burnt by all my travels. On 
lie other fide, diſcourſing of the ladies in 
t emperor's court, he uled to tell me 
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one had freckles, another too wide a mouth, 
a third too large a noſe, nothing of 
which I was able to diſtinguiſh, I confeſs 
this reflection was obvious enough; which, 
however I could not forbear, leſt the reader 
might think thoſe vaſt creatures were actu- 
ally deformed ; for I muſt do them juſtice 
to ſay, they are a comely race of people; 
and particularly the features of my maſter's 
countenance, although he were but a farmer, 
when J beheld him from the height of fixty 
feet, appeared very well proportioned, 

When dinner was done, my maſter went 
out to his labourers, and, as I could diſco- 
ver by his voice and geſture, gave his wife 
a ſtrict charge to take care of me. I was 
very much tired, and diſpoſed to ſleep; 
which my miſtreſs perceiving, ſhe put me 
on her own bed, and covered me with a 
clean white handkerchief, but larger and 
coarſer than the main-ſail of a man of 
War. 

I flept about two hours, and dreamed 
I was at home with my wife and children, 
which aggravated my ſorrows, when I a- 
waxed, and found mvſelt alone in a vaſt 
room, between two and three hundred feet 
wide, and above two hundred high, lying 
in a bed twenty yards wide. My miſtreſs 
was gone about her houſchold affairs, and 
had locked me in. The bed was eight 
vards from the Hoor. Some natural neceſ- 
ſities required me to get down : I durſt not 
preſume to call, and, if J had, it would have 
been in vain with ſuch a voice as mine, at 
ſo great a diſtance as from the room where 
I lay to the kitchen where the family kept. 
While I was under theſe circumſtances, two 
rats crept up the curtains, and ran ſmelling 
backwards and forwards on the bed. One 
of them came up almoſt to my face, where- 
upon I role in a fright, and drew out m 
hanger to defend myſelf. Theſe horrible 
animals had the boldneſs to attack me on 
both ſides, and one of them held his fore- 
feet at my collar; but I had the good for- 
tune to rip up his belly, before he could do 
me any miſchief, He fell down at my feet, 
and tne other ſeeing the fate of his comrade 
made his eſcape, but not without one good 
wound on the back, which I gave him as he 
fled, and made the blood run trickling from 
him. After this exploit I walked gently to 


and fro on the bed to recover my breath, 


and lois of ſpirits. Theſe creatures were of 
the ſize of a large maſtiff, but infinitely more 
nimble and fierce, ſo that, if I had taken off 
my belt betore 1 went to fleep, 1 muit in- 
fallibly have been torn to picces and de- 

voured. 
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voured. I meaſured the tail of the dead 
rat, and found it to be two yards long, 
wanting an inch; but it went againſt m 

ſtomach to drag the carcaſe off the bed, 
where it lay ſtil} bleeding; I obſerved it 
had yet ſome life, but, with a ſtrong ſlaſh 
croſs the neck, I thoroughly diſpatched 
It. 

Soon after my miſtreſs came into the 
room, who ſeeing me all bloody ran and 
took me up in her hand. I pointed to the 
dead rat, ſmiling, and making other ſigns to 
ſhew I was not hurt, whereat ſhe was ex- 
tremely rejoiced, calling the maid to take 
up the dead rat with a pair of tongs, and 
throw it out of the window. Then the ſet 
me on a table, where I ſhewed her my 
hanger all bloody, and, wiping it on the 
lappet of my coat, returned it to the ſcab- 
bard. I was preſſed to do more than one 
one thing, which another could not do for 
me, and therefore endeavoured to make my 
miſtreſs underſtand that I defired to be ſet 
down on the floor; which after ſhe had 
done, my baſhfulneſs would not ſuffer me to 
expreſs myſelf farther, than by pointing to 
the door and bowing ſeveral times. 'The 
good woman, with much difficulty, at laſt 
perceived what I would be at, and taking 
me up again in her hand, walked into the 
garden, where ſhe ſet me down. I went on 
one fide about two hundred yards, and beck- 
oning to her not to look or to follow me, 
I hid myſelf between two leaves of ſorrel, 
and there diſcharged the neceſſities of na- 
rure, | 
I hope the gentle reader will excuſe me 
for dwelling on theſe and the hke particu- 
lars, which, however inſignificant they may 
appear to grovelling vulgar minds, yet will 
certainly help a philoſopher to enlarge his 
thoughts and imagination, and apply them 
to the benefit of public as well as private 
life, which was my ſole deſign in preſenting 
this and other accounts of my travels to the 
world ; wherein I have been chiefly ſtudious 
of truth, without affecting any ornaments of 
learning or of ſtyle. But the whole ſcene 
of this voyage made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion 
on my mind, and is ſo deeply fixed in my 
memory, that in committing it to paper I 
did not omit one material circumitance : 
hewever, upon a {tric review, I blotted out 
ſeveral paſſages of leſs moment which were 
in my firſt copy, for fear of being cenſured 
as tedious and trifling, whereof travellers 
are often, perhaps not without juſtice, ac- 
cuſed. 
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A deſcription of the farmer's daughter, i 


author carried to a market-town, and they 
to the metropolis. The particulars of his 


J gurney. 


My miſtreſs had a daughter of nine 
years old, a child of toward! parts for 
her age, very dexterous at her needle, 
and ſcilful in dreſſing her baby. Her mo- 
ther and ſhe contrived to fit up the ha. 
by's cradle for me againſt night; the era. 
dle was put into a ſmall drawer of a ca. 
binet, and the drawer placed upon a hang. 
ing ſhelf, for fear of the rats. This waz 
my bed all the time I ſtayed with thoſe 
people, though made more convenient by 
* r as I began to learn their language, 
and make my wants known. This young 
girl was ſo handy, that, after I had once o 
twice pulled off my cloaths before her, ſhe 
was able to dreſs and undreſs me, though! 
never gave her that trouble when ſhe wovld 
let me do either myſelf. She made me ſeven 
ſhirts, and ſome other linen, of as fine cloth 
as could be got, which indeed was coarſer 
than ſack-cloth; and theſe ſhe conſtantly 
waſhed for me with her own hands. She was 
likewiſe my ſchool-miſtreſs to teach me the 
language: when | pointed to any thing, ſhe 
told me the name of it in her own tongue, 
ſo that in a few days I was able to call for 
whatever I had a mind to. She was very 
good-natured, and not above forty feet 
high, being little for her age. She gave 
me the name of Grildrig, which the family 
took up, and afterwards the whole king- 
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dom. The word imports what the Latin WW cun 
call nanunculus, the Italians homunceletin), Poo 
and the Engliſh mannikin. To her I chiefly WW wee 
owe my preſervation in that country: we Wi pre! 
never parted while I was there: I called i ne 
her my Glumdalcliteh, or little nurfe ; and que 
ſhould be guilty of great ingratitude, if 1 WW ny 
omitted this ra oh mention of her care Wil She 
and affection towards me, which I heartily WW my | 
wiſh it lay in my power to requite as ſne WW wur 
deſerves, inſtead of being the innocent, but Wi ceiy, 
unhappy inſtrument of her diſgrace; as 1 lic 
have too much reaſon to fear. dhe | 

It now began to be known and talked of WW nie 
in the neighbourhood, that my maſter had WW the f 
found a ſtrange animal in the field, about ud. 
the bigneſs of a /plackruck, but exact kr a 
ſhaped in every part like a human creature; WW fold | 
which it likewiſe imitated in all its actions hay 
ſeemed to ſpeak in a little language of 16 tian 
own, had already learned ſeveral words „ erer 
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theirs, went ere upon two legs, was tame 
and gentle, would come when it was called, 
do Leer it was bid, had the fineſt limbs 
in the world, and a complexion fairer than 
a nobleman's daughter of three years old. 
Another farmer who lived hard by, and was 
a particular friend of my malter, came on 
2 viſit on purpoſe to enquire into the truth 
of this ſtory. 1 was immediately produced, 
and placed upon a table, where I walked as 
| was commanded, drew my hanger, put it 
up again, made my reverence to my maſ- 
ter's gueſt, aſked him in his own language 
how he did, and told him he was welcome, 
juſt as my little nurſe had inſtructed me. 
This man, who was old and dim-fighted, 
put on his ſpectacles to behold me better, 
at which I could not forbear laughing very 
keartily, for his eyes appeared like the full 
moon ſhining into a chamber at two win- 
dows. Our people, who diſcovered the 
cauſe of my mirth, bore me company in 
kughing, at which the old fellow was fool 
enough to be angry and out of countenance. 
He had the character of a great miſer, and, 
to my misfortune, he well deſerved it, by 
the curſed advice he gave my maſter, to 
bew me as a ſight upon a market-day 
m the next town, which was half an 
hour's riding, about two-and-twenty miles, 
from our houſe. I gueſſed there was ſome 
miſchief contriving, when 1 obſerved my 
maſter and his friend whiſpering long toge- 
ther, ſometimes pointing at me; and my 
fears made me fancy that I overheard and 
underſtood ſome of their words. But the 
text morning Glumdalclitch, my little nurſe, 
told me the whole matter, which ſhe had 
cunningly picked out from her mother. The 
poor girl laid me on her boſom, and fell a 
veeping with ſhame and grief. She ap- 
prehended ſome miſchief would happen to 
me from rude vulgar folks, who might 
ſqueeze me to death, or break one of 
by limbs by taking me in their hands. 
dhe had alſo obſerved how modeſt I was in 
ty nature, how nicely I regarded my ho- 
nour, and what an indignity I ſhould con- 
tive it to be expoſed for money as a pub- 
lic ſpectacle to the meaneſt of the people. 
be faid, her papa and mamma had pro- 
miſed that Grildrig ſhould be hers, but now 
ſe found they meant to ſerve her as they 
laſt year, when they pretended to pive 
ler a lamb, and yet, as ſoon as 1t was fat, 
old it to a butcher. For my own part, 1 
Wy truly affirm, that I was leſs concerned 
Wan my nurſe. I had a ſtrong hope, which 
Wer left me, that J ſhould one day recover 
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my liberty; and as to the ignominy of 
being carried about for a monſter, I conſi- 
— myſelf to be a perfect ſtranger in the 
country, and that ſuch a misfortune could 
never be charged upon me as a reproach, if 
ever I ſhould return to England, ſince the 
king of Great Britain himſelf, in my condi- 
tion, muſt have undergone the ſame diſtreſs. 
My maſter, purſuant to the advice of his 
friend, carried me in a box the next day to 
the neighbouring town, and took along with 
him his little daughter, my nur&, upon a 
pillion behind him. The box was cloſe on 
every fide, with a little door for me to go 
in and out, and a few gimlet-holes to let ini 
air. The girl had been ſo careful as to put 
the quilt of her baby's bed into it for me to 
lie down on. However I was terribly 
ſhaken and diſcompoſed in this journey, 
though it were but of half an hour. For 
the horſe went about forty feet at every ſtep, 
and trotted fo high, that the agitation was 
equal to the riſing and falling of a ſhip in 
a great ſtorm, but much more frequent. 
Our journey was ſomewhat farther than 
from London to St, Alban's. My maſter 
alighted at an inn which he uſed to fre- 
quent; and after conſulting a while with 
the inn-keeper, and making ſome neceſſary 
preparations, he hired the gra/zrud or crier 
to give notice through the town of a ſtrange 
creature to be ſeen at the ſign of the Green 
Eagle, not fo big as a /placknuck (an animal 
in that country very finely ſhaped, about fix 
feet long) and in every part of the body re- 
ſembling an human creature, could ſpeak 
ſeveral words, and perform an hundred di- 
verting tricks. | 
I was placed upon a table in the largeſt 
room of the inn, which might be near three 
hundred feet ſquare. My little nurſe ſtood 
on a low ſtool cloſe to the table to take cate 
of me, and direct what 1 ſhould do. My 
maiter, to avoid a crowd, would ſuffer only. 
thirty people at a time to ſee me. I walked 
about on the table as the girl commanded : 
ſhe aſced me queſtions, as far as ſhe knew 
my underſtanding of the language reached, 
and I anſwered them as loud as I could. I 
turned about ſeveral times to the company, 
paid my humble reſpects, ſaid they were 
welcome, and uſed ſome other ſpeeches I 
had been taught. I took up a thimble 
filled with liquor, which Glumdalclitch had 
given me for a cup, and drank their health. 
drew out my hanger, and flouriſhed with 
it after the manner of fencers in England, 
My nurſe gave me part of a ſtraw, which 
I excrcated as a pike, having learned the 
art 
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art in my youth. I was that day ſhewn 


to twelve ſets of company, and as often 


forced to act over again the ſame foppe- 
Ties, till I was half dead with wearineſs and 
vexation. For thoſe who had ſeen me made 


ſuch wonderful reports, that the people 


were ready to break down the doors to 
come in. My maſter, for his own intereſt, 
would not ſuffer any one to touch me ex- 
cept my nurſe; and to prevent danger, 
benches were ſet round the table at ſuch a 
diſtance as to put me out of every body's 
reach. However, an unlucky ſchool-boy 
aimed a hazel-nut directly at my head, 
which very narrowly miſſed me; other- 
wile, it came with ſo much v:olence, that 
it would have infallibly knocked out my 
brains, for it was almoſt as large as a ſmall 
pumpion : but 1 had the ſatis faction to ſee 
the young rogue well beaten, and turned 
out of the room. 

My maſter gave public notice, that he 
would ſhew me again the next market-day, 
and in the mean time he prepared a more 
convenient vehicle for me, which he had 
reaſon enough to do; for I was ſo tired 
with my firſt journey, and with entertain- 
ing company for eight hours together, 
that I could hardly ſtand upon my legs, or 
ſpeak a word. It was at leaſt three days 
before I recovered my ſtrength ; and that 
I might have no reſt at home, all the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen from an hundred miles 
round, hearing of my fame, came to fee 
me at my maſter's own houſe. 'There 
could not be fewer than thirty perſons with 
their wives and children (for the country is 
very populous;) and my maſter demanded 
the rate of a full room whenever he ſhewed 
me at home, although it were only to a 
ſingle family: ſo that for ſome time I had 
but little eaſe every day of the week (ex- 
cept Wedneſday, which is their ſabbath) 
although I were not carried to the town. 

My maſter, finding how profitable I was 
like to be, reſolved to carry me to the moſt 
conſiderable cities of the kingdom. Hav- 
ing therefore provided himſelf with all 
things neceſſary for a long journey, and 
ſettled his affairs at home, he took leave 
of his wife, and upon the 17th of Auguſt 
1703, about two months after my arrival, 
we {et out for the metropolis, ſituated near 
the middle of that empire, and about three 
thouſand miles diſtance from our houle : 
my maſter made his daughter Glumdal- 
clitch ride behind him. She carried me 
on her lap in a box tied about her waiſt, 


The girl had lined it on all fides with the 
ſofteſt cloth ſhe could get, well quilted un 

derneath, furniſhed it with her baby's bed 
provided me with linen and other neceſſa. 
ries, and made every thing as convenient 
as ſhe could. We had no other compan 

but a boy of the houſe, who rode after Ka 
with the luggage. 

My maſter's deſign was to ſhew me in 
all the towns by the way, and to ſtep out 
of the road for fifty or an hundred miles 
to any village, or perſon of quality's 
houſe, where he might expect cuſtom, We 
made eaſy journies of not above ſeven or 
eight ſcore miles a day: for Glumdalclitch, 
on purpoſe to ſpare me, complained ſhe 
was tired with the trotting of the horſe, 
She often took me out of my box at my 
own deſire to give me air, and ſhew me 
the country, but always held me faſt by x 
leading-itring. We pafled over five or fix 
rivers many degrees broader and deeper 
than the Nile or the Ganges; and there 
was hardly a rivulet ſo ſmall as the Thames 
at London- bridge. We were ten weeks in 
our journey, and IJ was ſhewn in eighteen 
large towns, beſides many villages and pri- 
vate families. 

On the 20ch day of October, we arrived 
at the metropolis, called in their language 
Lorbrulgrud, or Pride of the Univerſe, My 
maſter took a lodging in the principal ſtreet 
of the city, not far from the royal palace, 
and put up bills in the uſual form, contain- 
ing an exact deſcription of my perſon and 
parts. He hired a large room between three 
and four hundred feet wide. He provided 
a table ſixty feet in diameter, upon which 
I was to act my part, and paliſadocd it 
round three feet from the edge, and as 
many high, to prevent my falling over. | 
was ſhewn ten times a day, to the wonder 
and ſatis faction of all people. I could now 
ſpeak the language tolerably well, and per- 
fectly underſtood every word that was ip0- 
ken to me. Beſides, I had learned ther 
alphabet, and could make a ſhift to explain 
a ſentence here and there; for Glumdal- 
clitch had been my inſtructor while we wer? 
at home, and at leiſure hours during our 
journey. She carried a little book in her 
pocket, not much larger than a Sanſon's 
Atlas; it was a common treatiſe for the uſe 
of young girls, giving a ſhort account of 
their religion; out of this ſhe taught me 
my letters, and interpreted the words. 


CHAP, 


CHAP. III. 


author ſent for to court. The queen buys 
* of 25 of the farmer, and preſents 
him to the king. He diſputes with his 
majeſty*s great ſcholars. An apartment at 
court provided for the author, He is in 
high favour with the queen. He ſtands 
up for the honour of his on country. 
His quarrels with the queen's dwarf, 


The frequent labours I underwent every 
day, made in a few weeks a very conſider- 
able change in my health: the more my 
maſter got by me, the more inſatiable he 
grew. I had quite loſt my ſtomach, and 
was almoſt reduced to a ſkeleton. The 
farmer obſerved it, and, MO I muſt 
ſoon die, reſolved to make as good a hand 
of me as he could. While he was thus 
reaſoning and reſolving with himſeli, a /ar- 
ſral, or gentleman-uſher, came from court, 
commanding my maſter to carry me imme- 
dately thither for the diverſion of the 
queen and her ladies. 
had already been to ſee me, and reported 
ſtrange things of my beauty, behaviour, 
ud good ſenſe. Her majeſty, and thoſe 
who attended her, were beyond meaſure 
delighted with my demeanour. I fell on 
my knees, and begged the honour of kiſſ- 
ing ker imperial foot; but this gracious 
princeſs held out her little finger towards 
me (after I was ſet on a table) which I 
embraced in both my arms, and put the 
tip of it with the utmoſt reſpect to my lip. 
She made me ſome general queſtions about 
my country, and my travels, which I an- 
fwered as diſtinctly, and in as few words as 
| could. She aſked, whether I would be 
content to live at court. I bowed down to 
the board of the table, and humbly an- 
ſwered that I was my maſter's ſlave; but 
if | were at my own diſpoſal, I ſhould be 
proud to devote my life to her majeſty's 
ſervice, She then aſked my maſter, whe- 
ther he were willing to ſell me at a good 
price. He, who apprehended I could not 
lre a month, was ready enough to part 
ith me, and demanded a thouſand pieces 
of gold, which were ordered him on the 
ſpot, each piece being about the bigneſs of 
lght hundred moidores ; but allowing for 
the proportion of all things between that 
country and Europe, and the high price of 
geld among them, was hardly ſo great a 
lum as a thouſand guineas would be in 
England, I then ſaid to the queen, ſince 
was now her majeſty's moſt humble crea- 
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ture and vaſſal, I muſt beg the favour that 


Glumdalclicch, who had always tended me 


with ſo much care and kindneſs, and un- 
derſtood to do it ſo well, might be admit- 
ted into her ſervice, and contiuue to be my 
nurſe and inftruftor. Her majeſty agreed 
to my petition, and eaſily got the farmer's 
conſent, who was glad enough to have his 
daughter preferred at court, and the poor 
girl herſelf was not able to hide her joy : 
my late maſter withdrew, bidding me fare- 
well, and ſaying he had left me in a good 
ſervice; to which I replied not a word, only 
making him a ſlight bow. 

The queen obſerved my coldneſe, and, 
when the farmer was gone out of the apart- 
ment, aſked me the reaſon. I made bold 
to tell her majeſty, that I owed no other 
obligation to my late maſter, than his not 
daſhing out the brains of a poor harm- 
leſs creature found by chance in his field; 
which obligation was amply recompenſed 
by the gain he had made by me in ſhewing 
me through half the kingdom, and the 
price he had now ſold me for. That the 
lite I had ſince led, was laborious enough 
to kill an animal of ten times my ſtrength. 
That my health was much impaired by the 
continual drudgery of entertaining the rab- 
ble every hour of the day; and that, if my 
maſter had not thought my life in danger, 


her majeſty would not have got ſo cheap a 


bargain. But as I was out of all fear of 
being ill- treated under the protection of ſo 
great and good an empreſs, the ornament 
of nature, the darling of the world, the de- 
light of her ſubjects, the phœnix of the 
creation; ſo I hoped my late maſter's ap- 
prehenſions would appear to be groundleſs, 
tor 1 already found my ſpirits to revive 
by the influence of her moſt auguſt pre- 


ſence. 
This was the ſum of my ſpeech, deliver. 


ed with great improprieties and heſitation; ' 


the latter part was altogether framed in 
the ſtyle peculiar to that people, whereof I 
learned ſome phraſes from Glumdalclitch, 
while ſhe was carrying me to court. 

The queen, giving great allowance for 
my defectiveneis in ſpeaking, was however 
ſurpriſed at ſo much wit and good ſenſe in 
ſo diminutive an animal. She took me in 
her own hand, and carried me to the king, 
who was then retired to his cabinet, His 
majeſty, a prince of much gravity and 
auſtere countenance, not well obſerving 


my ſhape at firſt view, aſked the queen af- 


ter a cold manner, how long it was fince ſh2 
3 E | | grew 
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738 
you fond of a ſplacknuck ? for ſuch it 
eems he took me to be, as I lay upon my 
breaſt in her majeſty's right hand. But 
this princeſs, who hath an infinite deal of 
wit and humour, ſet me gently on my feet 
upon the ſcrutore, and commanded me to 
give his majeſty an account of myſelf, 
which I did in a very few words; and 
Glumdalclitch, who attended at the cabi- 
net door, and could not endure I ſhould be 
out of her ſight, being admitted, confirm- 
ed all that had paſſed from my arrival. at 
her father's houſe. 

The king, although he be as learned a 
perſon as any in his dominions, had been 
educated in the ſtudy of philoſophy, and 
particularly mathematics; yet when he ob- 
ſerved my ſhape exactly, and ſaw me walk 
erect, before 1 began to ſpeak, conceived 
I might be a piece of clock-work (which 
is in that country arrived to a very great 
perfection) contrived by ſome ingenious 
artiſt. But when he heard my voice, and 
found what I delivered to be regular and 
rational, he could not conceal his aſtoniſh- 
ment. He was by no means ſatisfied with 
the relation I gave him of the manner I 
Came into his kingdom, but thought it a 
ſtory concerted between Glumdalclitch and 
her father, who had taught me a ſet of 
words to make me fell at a better price. 
Upon this imagination he put ſeveral other 
queſtions to me, and ſtill received rational 
anſwers, no otherwiſe defective than by a 
foreign accent, and an imperfedt know- 
ledge in the language, with ſome ruſtic 
Phraſes which I had learned at the far- 
mer's houſe, and did not ſuit the polite 
iyle of a court. 


His majeſty ſent for three great ſcholars, 


who were then in their weekly waiting 
according to the cuſtom in that country. 
'Theſe gentlemen, after they had a while 
examined my ſhape with much nicety, 
were of different opinions concerning me. 
They all agreed, that I could not be pro- 
duced according to the regular laws of na- 
ture, becauſe I was not framed with a ca- 
pacity of preſerving my life either by ſwift- 
neſs, or climbing of trees, or digging holes 
in the earth. They obſerved by my teeth, 
which they viewed with great exactneſs, 
that I was a carmvorous animal; yet moſt 
quadrupeds being an over-match for me, 
and field mice with ſome others too nim- 
ble, they could not imagine how I ſhould 
be able to ſupport myſelt, unleſs I fed up- 
on ſnails and other inſeQs, which they of- 
fered, by many learned arguments, to 
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evince that I could not poſſibly do e. On 


of theſe virtuoſi ſeemed to think that j 
might be an embryo, or abortive birth ſt 
But this opinion was rejected by the other t 
two, who obſerved my limbs to be perfect he 
and finiſhed, and that I had lived fever WY *© 
years, as it was manifeſt from my beard, a 
the ſtumps whereof they plainly diſcovered 5 
through a magnifying glaſs. They would > 
not allow me to be a dwarf, becauſe m ed 
littleneſs was beyond all degrees of com- ot 
pariſon; for the queen's favourite dwarf, = 
the ſmalleſt ever known in that kingdom, ae 
was near thirty feet high. After much de- al 
bate they concluded unanimouſly, that | ” 
was only relplum ſcalcath, Which is inter. — 
preted literally /y/us nature; a determina- Pc 
tion exactly agreeable to the modern Philo. oy 
ſophy of Europe, whoſe profeſſors, dif. mm 


daining the old evaſion of occult cauſes, 
whereby the followers of Ariſtotle endea. « 


voured in vain to diſguiſe their ignorance, - 
have invented this wonderful ſolution of all 1 
difficulties, to the unſpeakable advance. beg 
ment of human knowledge. hol 
After this decifive concluſion I intreated : : 
to be heard a word or two. I applied my- 1 T 
ſelf to the king, and aſſured his majeſty * 
that I came from a country which abound- 5 
ed with ſeveral millions of both ſexes, and i u 
of my own ſtature; where the animals, ry 
trees, and houſes were all in proportion, mw 
and where by conſequence I might he 25 0 : 
able to defend myſelf, and to find ſuſe- 4 
nance, as any of his majeſty's ſubjeds Wi :. | 
could do here; which I took for a full an- 175 
{wer to thoſe gentlemen's arguments. T9 teal 
this they only replied with a ſmile of con- "ar 
tempt, ſaying, that the farmer had in- ""Y 
ſtructed me very well in my leſſon . The * 0 
king, who had a much better underſtand- mal. 
ing, diſmiſſing his learned men, ſent for the I c [ 
farmer, who \ good fortune was not yet . uh 
gone out of town: having therefore fri 17 
examined him privately, and then confront- WF... 
ed him with me and the young girl, hs Wn. 
majeſty began to think that what we told flks | 
him might poſſibly be true. He deſired i. 
| | | blanke 
* By this reaſoning the author probably in: N euſtom 
tended to ridicule the pride of thoſe philoſopher, the 
who have thought fit to arraign the wiſdom of , 
providence in the creation and government of the the Pe 


world : whoſe cavils are ſpecious, like thoſe ofthe 
Brobdiagnagian ſages, only in proportion to tit 
ignorance of thoſe to whom they are propoſed. 


+ This ſatire is levelled againſt all, who refed 
thoſe facts for which they cannot perfectly &. 
count, notwithſtanding the abſurdity of reje&us 
the teſtimony by whick they are ſupported. 90 


we queen to order that particular care 
ſhould be taken of me, and was of opinion 
that Glumdalclitch ſhould ſtill continue in 
her office of tending me, becauſe he ob- 
ferved we had a great affection for each 
other. A convenient apartment was pro- 
vided for her at court; ſhe had a fort of 
governeſs appointed to take care of her 
education, a maid to dreſs her, and two 
other ſervants for menial offices; but the 
care of me was wholly appropriated to 
herſelf. The queen commanded her own 
cabinet-maker to contrive a box, that might 
ſerre me for a bed-chamber, after the mo- 
del that Glumdalclitch and I thould agree 
upon, This man was a moſt ingenious 
arift, and according to my directions in 
three weeks finiſhed ſor me a wooden 
chamber of ſixteen feet ſquare, and twelve 
high, with ſaſh-windows, a door, and two 
cloſets, like a London bed-chamber. Ihe 
board that made the ceiling was to be 11::- 
ed up and down by two hinges to put in a 
bed ready furniſhed by her majeity's up- 
holfterer, which Glumdalclitch took out 
every day to air, made it with her own 


| hands, and letting it down at night. locked 
ö up the roof over me. A nice workman, 
: who was famous for little curiciuties, under- 
took to make me two chairs, with backs 
' and frames, of a ſubſtance not unlke ivo- 
n, and two tables, with a dabinet to put 
* WY ny things in. The room was quilted on 
A all fides, as well as the floor and the ceil- 
i ug, to prevent any accident from the care- 
= lellnels of thoſe who carried me, and to 
break the force of a jolt when I went in a 
"* WH coach. I defired a lock for my door, to 
„ WH pievent rats and mice from coming in: 
de the ſmith, after ſeveral attempts, made the 
4. dalleſt that ever was ſeen among them, 
ae for L have known a larger at the gate of 
* a gentleman's houſe in England. I made 
rt WW fit to keep the key in a pocket of my 
l. cen, fearing Glumdalclitca might loſe it. 
" The queen likewiſe ordered the thinneſt 


| llks that could be gotten to make me 
red clothes, not much thicker than an Engliſh 
dlanket, very cumberſome till I was ac- 
' 10" Meultomed to them. They were after the 
aſtion of the kingdom, partly reterabling 
he de Perfian, and partly the Chineſe, and 
fre de a very grave and decent habit. 
| Lie The queen became fo fond of my com- 
Pany, that the could not dine without me. 
bad a table placed upon the ſame at 
Mich her majetty cat, juſt at her left el- 
W, and a chair to fit on. Glumdalclitch 
Wod on a ſtool on the floor near my table, 
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to aſſiſt and take care of me. I had an 
entire ſet of ſilver diſhes and plates, and 
other neceſſaries, which, in proportion ta 
thoſe of the queen, were not much bigger 
than what I have ſeen in a London toy- 
ſnop, for the furniture of a baby-houle : 
theſe my little nurſe kept in her pocket in 
a ſilver box, and gave me at meals as I 
wanted them, always cleaning them herſelf, 
No perſon dined with the queen but the 
two princeſſes royal, the elder ſixteen years 
old, and the younger at that time thirteen 
and a month. Her majeſty uſed to put a 
bit of meat upon on? of my diſhes, out of 
which 1 carved for myſelf; and her diver- 
ſion was to ſee me eat in miniature. For 
the queen (who had indeed but a weak 
ſtomach) took up, at one mouthful, as much 
as à dozen Fngl'f farmers could eat at a 
meal, which to mi was for ſome time a 
very Rautcous fight *. She would craunch 
the wing oi 4 lark, bones and all, between 
her teeth, although it were nine times as 
large 25 that of a fall grown turkey; and 
pur a bit of bread in her mouth, as big as 
two twelve- penny loaves. She Erank out 
of a go:den cup, above a hogthead at a 
draught. Her knives were twice 2s lon 
as a ſcythe, ſet itrait upon the handle. The 
ſpoons, forks, and other inſtruments, were 
all in the ſame proportion. I remember, 
when Glumdalclitch carried me out of cu- 
riofity to ſee ſome of the tables at court, 
where ten or a dozen of theſe enormous 
knives and forks were lifted up together, 
J thought I had never till then beheld fa 
terrible a ſight. | 

It is the cuſtom, that every Wedneſday 
(wich, as Ina e before obſerved, is their 
ſabbath) the king and queen, with the royal 
iſſue of both ſ-:es, dine together in the 
apartment of his mazeſty, to whom I was 
now become a great favourite; and at 
theſe times my little chair and table were 


Among other dreadful and diſguſting images 
which cnttom has rendered familar are thoſe 
which ariſe from eating animal food: he who has 
ever turned with abhorrence from the Keleton of 
a beaſt which has been picked Hole by birds or 
vermin, mult confeſs that habit only could have 
enabled him to endure the fight of the mangled 
bones and lein of a dead carciſs which every day 
cover his table: and he who reflects on the num- 
ber of lives that have been ſacrificed to ſuſtain 
his own, ſhowd enquire by what the account hag 
been balance, and whether his life is become 
proportionabiy of more value by the exerciſe ct 
virtue and piety, by the ſuperior happineſs which 


he has communicated to reaſonable bemas, aud 


by the glory which his intellsct has atcribed 12 
God. 
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laced at his left hand before one of the 
alt-cellars. This prince took a pleaſure 
ic converſing with me, enquiring into the 
ers, religion, laws, government, and 
ding of Europe; wherein I gave him 
the bet account I was able. His appre- 
henfion was fo clear, and his judgment ſo 
exact, that he made very wiſe reflections 
and obſervations upon all I ſaid, But 1 
confeſs, that after I had been a little too 
copious in talking of my own beloved 
country, of our trade, and wars by ſea and 
land, of our ſchiſms in religion, and parties 
in the ſtate; the prejudices of his educa- 
tion prevailed ſo far, that he could not for- 
bear taking me up in his right hand, and 
ſtroking me gently with the other, after an 
hearty fit of laughing, aſked me, whether 
I was a whig or tory ? Then turning to 
his firſt miniſter, who waited behind him 
with a white ſtaff near as tall as the 
main-maſt of the Royal Sovereign, he ob- 
ſerved how contemptible a thing was hu- 
man grandeur, which could be mimicked 
by ſuch diminutive inſects as I: and yet, 
ſays he, I dare engage, theſe ereatures 
have their titles and diſtinctions of honour; 
they contrive little neſts and burrows, that 
they call houſes and cities; they make a 
figure in dreſs and equipage ; they love, 


they fight, they diſpute, they cheat, they 


'betray. And thus he continued on, while 
my colour came and went ſeveral times 
with indignation to hear our noble country, 
the miſtreſs of arts and arms, the ſcourge 
of France, the arbitreſs of Europe, the ſeat 
of virtue, piety, honour, and truth, the 
pride and envy of the world, ſo contemp- 
tuoully treated. 


But as I was not in a condition to reſent” 


injuries, ſo upon mature thoughts I began 
to doubt whether I was myjured or no. 
For, after having been accuſtomed ſeveral 
months to the fight and converſe of this 
people, and obſerved every object upon 
which I caſt mine eyes to be of proportion- 
able magnitude, the horror I had at firſt 
- conceived from their bulk and aſpect, was 
ſo far worn off, that if I had then beheld a 
company of Engliſh lords and ladies in 
their finery, and birth-day cloaths, acting 
their ſeveral parts in the moſt courtly man- 
ner of ſtrutting, and bowing, and prating, 
to ſay the truth, I ſhould have been ſtrong- 
ly tempted to laugh as much at them, as 
the king and his grandees did at me. Nei- 
ther indeed could I forbear ſmiling at my- 
ſelf, when the queen uſed to place me upon 


her hand towards a looking-glaſs, by whick 
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both our perſons appeared before me in 
full view together; and there could be po. 
thing more ridiculous than the compari. 
ſon: ſo that I really began to imagine 
myſelf dwindled many degrees below my 
uſual ſize. 

Nothing angered and mortified me ſo 
much as the queen's dwarf, who being of 
the loweſt ſtature that was ever in that 
country (for I verily think he was not full 
thirty feet high) became ſo inſolent at ſee. 
ing a creature ſo much beneath him, that 
he would always affect to ſwagger and look 
big as he paſſed by me in the queen's ant. 
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chamber, while I was ſtanding on ſome ta. br 
ble talking with the lords or ladies of the at 
court, and he ſeldom failed of a ſmart word th: 
or two upon my littleneſs ; againſt which | 
I could only revenge myſelf by calling hin up 
brother, challenging him to wreſtle, and uſe 
ſuch repartees as are uſual in the mouth; col 
of court pages. One day, at dinner, t 1h 
malicious little cub was ſo nettled with mu 
ſomething I had ſaid to him, that, rai ang de 
himſelf upon the frame of her majeſty 21 
chair, he took me up by the middle, as [AN vii 
was ſitting down, not thinking any harm, bun 
and let me drop into a large filver bowl H 1 
cream, and then ran away as faſt as le itt 
could. I fell over head and ears, and, i mer 
] had not been a good ſwimmer, it might der) 
have gone very hard with me; for Glun-W that 
dalclitch in that inſtant happened to be 9 
the other end of the room, and the quei vom 
was in ſuch a fright, that ſhe wanted pre. er fe 
ſence of mind to aſſiſt me. But my lit quic! 
nurſe ran to my relief, and took me c coul 
after I had ſwallowed above a quart oi Vic 
cream. I was put to bed; however Ia 
ceived no other damage than the loſs of Pon 
ſuit of clothes, which was utterly ſpollec fend 

The dwarf was ſoundly whipped, and as i nals, 
farther puniſhment forced to drink up ti e 
bow! of cream into which he had thrown Pon | 
me; neither was he ever reſtored to f ber o 
your : for ſoon after the queen beſtone boys 

him on a lady of high quality, ſo that! ludde 
ſaw him no more, to my very great fa fight 
faction; for I could not tell to what exue med 
mity ſuch a malicious urchin might ha knife, 

carried his reſentment. exten 


He had before ſerved me a ſcurvy trick 
which ſet the queen a laughing, althboup! 
at the ſame time ſhe was heartily vet 
and would have immediately caſſuert 
him, if 1 had not been ſo generous 485 
intercede. Her majeſty had taken 2 mf 
row-bone upon her plate, and, after kn 
wg out the marrow, placed the bone #4? 


in the diſh erect, as it ſtood before; the 
dwarf watching his opportunity, while 
Glumdalclitch was gone to the ſide-board, 
mounted the ſtool that ſhe ſtood on to take 
care of me at meals, took me up in both 
hands, and ſqueezing my legs together, 
wedged them into the marrow-bone, above 
my waiſt, where I ſtuck for ſome time, 
and made a very ridiculous figure. I be- 
lieve it was near a minute before any 
one knew what was become of me; for [ 
thought it below me to cry out. But, as 
princes ſeldom get their meat hot, my legs 
were not ſcalded, only my ſtockings and 
breeches in a ſad condition. 'The dwarf, 
at my intreaty, had no other puniſhment 
than a ſound whipping. 

I was frequently rallied by the queen 
upon account of my fearfulneſs; and ſhe 
uſed to aſk me, whether the people of my 
country were as great 3 
The occaſion was this: the kingdom is 


theſe odious inſects, each of them as big as 
a Dunſtable lark, hardly gave me any reſt 
while I ſat at dinner with their continual 
humming and buzzing about mine ears. 
They would ſometimes alight upon my 
victuals, and leave their loathſome excre- 
ment or ſpawn behind, which to me was 
very viſible, though not to the natives of 
that country, whote large optics were not 
ſo acute as mine in viewing tmaller objects. 
dometimes they would fix upon my noſe 
or forehead, where they ſtung me to the 
quick, ſmelling very offenſively; and 1 
could eaſily trace that viſcous matter, 
which, our naturaliſts tell us, enables thoſe 
creatures to walk with their feet upwards 
upon a ceiling. I had much ado to de- 
fend myſelf againſt theſe deteſtable ani- 
mals, and could not forbear ſtarting when 
they came on my face. It was the com- 
mon practice of the dwarf to catch a num- 
ber of theſe inſects in his hand, as ſchool- 
boys do amongſt us, and let them out 
luddenly under my noſe, on purpoſe to 
lighten me, and divert the queen. My 
tmedy was to cut them in pieces with my 
hife, as they flew in the air, wherein my 
Exterity was much admired. 

| remember, one morning, when Glum- 
chtch had ſet me in my box upon a win- 
Wow, as ſhe uſually did in fair days to give 
ne air (for I durſt not venture to let the 
Ox be hung on a nail out of the window, 
* we do with cages in England) after I 
Mad lifted up one of my ſaſhes, and far 
win at my table to eat a piece of {ſweet 
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s as myſelf? 


much peſtered with flies in ſummer; and 
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cake for my breakfaſt, above twenty waſps, 
allured by the ſmell, came flying into the 
room, humming louder than the drones of 
as many bag-pipes. Some of them ſeized 
my cake, and carried it piece-meal away; 
others flew about my head and face, con- 
founding me with the noiſe, and putting 
me in the utmoſt terror of their ſtings. 
However, I had the courage to riſe and 
draw my hanger, and attack them in the 
air. I diſpatched four of them, but the 
reſt got away, and I preſently ſhut my 
window. Theſe inſects were as large as 
partridges; I took out their ſtings, and 
found them an inch and a half long, and 
as ſharp as needles. I carefully preſerved 
them all, and having ſince ſhewn them, 
with ſome other curioſities, in ſeveral parts 
of Europe, upon my return to England I 
gave three of them to Greſham College, 
and kept the fourth for mylelf, 


CHAP IV; 
The country deſcribed. A propoſal for cor- 


recting modern maps. The king's palace, 
and ſome account of the metropolis, The 
author's way of travelling. The chief 
temple deſcribed, | | 


I now intend to give the reader a ſhort 
deſcription of this country, as far as I tra- 
velled in it, which was not above two thou- 
ſand miles round Lorbrulgrud, the metro. 
polis. For the queen, whom I always 
attended, never went farther when ſhe ac- 
companied the king in his progreſſes, and 
there ſtaid till his majeſty returned from 
viewing his frontiers. 'The whole extent 
of this prinee's dominions reacheth about 
fix thouſand miles in length, and from 
three to five in breadth, From whence [I 
cannot but conclude, that our geographers 
of Europe are in a great error, by ſuppo- 
ſing nothing but ſea between Japan and 
California; for it was ever my opinion, 
that there muſt be a balance of earth to 
counterpoiſe the great continent of Tarta- 
ry ; and therefore N ought to correct 
their maps and charts by joining this vaſt 
tract of land to the north-weſt parts of 
America, wherein I ſhall be ready to lend 
them my aſſiſtance. 

The kingdom is a peninſula, terminated 
to the north-eaſt by a ridge of mountains 
thirty miles high, which are altogether im- 
paſſable by reaſon of the volcanoes upon 
their tops: neither do the moſt learned 
know what ſort of mortals inhabit beyond 
thoſe mountains, or whether they be inha- 

3 B 3 | bited 
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bited at all. On the three other ſides it 
is bounded by the ocean. There is not 
one ſea- port in the whole kingdom, and 
thoſe parts of the coaſts into which the 
rivers iflue are fo full of pointed rocks, 
and the ſea generally ſo rough, that there 
is no venturing with the ſmalleſt of their 
boats; ſo that theſe people are wholly ex- 
cluded from any commerce with. the reſt 
of the world. But the large rivers are full 
of veſſels, and abound with excellent fiſh, 
for they ſeldom get any from the ſea, be- 
cauſe the ſea-fiſh are of the ſame ſize with 
thoſe in Europe, and conſequently not 
worth catching ; whereby it is manifeſt, 
that nature in the production of plants and 
animals of fo extraordinary a bulk is wholly 
confined to this continent, of which 1 leave 
the reaſons to be determined by philoſo- 
phers. However, now and then they take 
a whale that happens to be daſhed againſt 
the rocks, which the common people feed 
on heartily. *'Theſe whales I have known 
ſo large that a man could hardly carry one 
upon his ſhoulders ; and ſometimes for cu- 
rioſity they are brought in hampers to 
Lorbrulgrud: I ſaw one of them in a diſh 
at the king's table, which paſſed for a ra- 
Tity, but 1 did not obſerve he was fond of 
it; for I think indeed the bigneſs diſguſted 
him, although I have ſeen one ſomewhat 
larger in Greenland. 

The country is well inhabited, for it 
contains fifty- one cities, near an hundred 
walled towns, and a great number of vil- 
lages. To ſatisfy my curious readers it 
may be ſuflicient to deſcribe Lorbrulgrud. 
This city ftands upon almoſt two equal 
parts on cach fide the river that paſſes 
through. It contains above eighty thou- 
ſand houſes, and about fix hundred thou- 
and inhabitants. It is in length three 

_ glemglungs (which make about fifty. four 
Engliſh miles) and two and a half in 
breadth, as I meaſured it myſelf in the 


royal map made bythe king's order, which 


was laid on the ground on purpoſe for me, 
and extended an hundred feet; I paced 
the diameter and circumference ſeveral 
times bare-foot, and computing by the 
ſcale, meaſured it pretty exactly. 

The king's palace is no regular edifice, 
but an heap of building about ſeven miles 
round: the chief rooms are generally two 
hundred and forty feet high, and broad 
and long in proportion. A coach was al- 
lowed to Glumdalclitch and me, wherein 
her governeſs frequently took her out to 
fee the town, or go among the mops; 
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to diſſect one of them, if I had had proper 


and I was always of the party, carried in 
my box; although the girl, at my own 
deſire, would often take me out, and hold 
me in her hand, that I might more conye. 
niently view the houſes and the people, 3; 
we paſſed along the ſtreets. 1 reckoned 
our coach to be about a ſquare of Wefp. 
minſter-hall, but not altogether ſo high; 
however, I cannot be very exact. One day 
the governeſs ordered our coachman © 
ſtop at ſeveral ſhops, Where the beggar, 
watching their opportunity, crouded to the 
ſides of the coach, and gave me the moſt 
horrible ſpectacles that ever an European 
eye beheld, There was a woman with a 
cancer in her breaſt, {welled to a monſtrous 
ſize, full of holes, in two or three of which 
could have eafily crept, and covered my 
whole body, There was a fellow with 2 
wen in his neck larger than five wool. 
packs, and another with a couple of wood. 
en legs, each about twenty feet high. But 
the moſt hateful ſight of all was the lice 
crawling on their clothes. I could fee Ai. 
tinctly the limbs of theſe vermin with my 
naked eye, much better than thoſe of an 
European louſe through a microſcope, and 
their ſnouts with which they rooted like 
ſwine. They were the firſt J had ever be. 
held, and I ſhould have been curious enough 


inſtruments (which I unluckily left behind 
me in the ſhip) although indeed the fight 
was ſo nauſeous, that it perfectly turned my 
ſtomach. 
Beſide the large box in which I was uſu- 
ally carried, the queen ordered a ſmaller 
one to be made for me of about twelve 
feet ſquare and ten high, for the convent 
ence of travelling, becauſe the other was 
ſomewhat too large for Glumdalclitch's 
lap, and cumberſome in the coach; it was 
made by the ſame artiſt, whom ] directed 
in the whole contrivance. This travelling- 
cloſet was an exact ſquare, with a window 
in the middle of three of the ſquares, and 
each window was latticed with iron wire 
on the outſide, to prevent accidents in long 
journies. On the fourth ſide, which had 
no window, two ſtrong ſtaples were fixed, 
through which the perſon that carried me, 
when I had a mind to be on horſeback, pit 
a leathern belt, and buckled it about Is 
waiſt, This was always the office of ſons 
grave truſty ſervant in whom I could con. 
fide, whether I attended the king and queen 
in their progreſſes, or were diſpoſed to ſe 
the gardens, or pay a viſit to dome get 
lady or miniſter of ſtate in the court, u. 
| Glumdalclich 


Glumdalclitch happened to be out of or- 
der: for I ſoon began to be known and 
eſteemed among the greateſt officers, I 
ſuppoſe more upon account of their majeſ- 
ties favour than any merit of my own. In 
journies, when I was weary of the coach, 
a ſervant on horſeback would buckle on 
my box, and place it npon a cuſhion be- 
fore him; and there I had a full proſpect 
of the country on three ſides from my three 
windows. I had in this cloſet a field-bed 
and a hammock hung from the ceiling, 
two chairs, and a table, neatly ſcrewed to 
the floor, to prevent being toſſed about by 
the agitation of the horſe or the coach. 
And having been long uſed to ſea- voyages, 
thoſe motions, although ſometimes very 
violent, did not much diſcompoſe me. 

Whenever I had a mind to ſee the town 
itwas always in my travelling-cloſet, which 
Glumdalclitch held in her lap in a kind of 
open ſedan, after the faſhion of the coun- 
try, borne by four men, and attended by 
two others in the queen's livery. The 
people, who had often heard of me, were 
very curious to croud about the ſedan ; and 
the girl was complaiſant enough to make 
the i ſtop, and to take me in her 
hand that I might be more conveniently 
keen, 

[ was very deſirous to ſee the chief tem- 
ple, and particularly the tower belonging 
to it, which is reckoned the higheſt in the 
kingdom. Accordingly one day my nurſe 
carried me thither, but I may truly ſay I 
came back diſappointed; for the height is 
not above three thouſand fect, reckoning 
from the ground to the higheſt pinnacle 
top; which, allowing for the difference be- 
tween the ſize of thoſe people and us in 
Europe, is no great matter for admiration, 
nor at all equal in proportion (if I rightly 
remember) to Saliſbury ſteeple. But, not 
to detract from a nation to which during 
my life I ſhall acknowledge myſelf ex- 
tremely obliged, it mult be allowed that 
whatever this famous tower wants in height 
1s amply made up in beauty and ſtrength. 
For the walls are near an hundred Ker 
thick, built of hewn ſtone, whereof each is 
adout forty feet ſquare, and adorned on all 
des with ſtatues of gods and emperors cut 
in marble larger than the life, placed in 
their ſeveral niches. I meaſured a little 
linger which had fallen down from one of 

ele ſtatues, and lay unperceived amon 
ſome rubbiſh, and found it exactly four feet 
and an inch in length. Glumdalclitch 
Wrapped it up in her handkerchief, and 
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carried it home in her pocket, to keep a- 
mong other trinkets, of which the girl was 
very fond, as children at her age uſually 
are. 

The king's kitchen is indeed a noble 
building, vaulted at top, and about ſix 
hundred feet high. The great oven is not 
ſo wide by ten paces as the cupola at St. 
Paul's: for I meaſured the latter on pur- 
poſe after my return. But if I ſhould de- 
ſcribe the kitchen- grate, the prodigious 
pots and kettles, the joints of meat turning 
on the ſpits, with many other particulars, 
1 I ſhould be hardly believed; at 
eaſt a ſevere critic would be apt to think 
I enlarged a little, as travellers are often 
ſuſpected to do. To avoid which cenſure, 
I fear J have run too much into the other 
extreme; and that if this treatiſe ſhould 
happen to be tranſlated into the language 
of Brobdingnag (which 1s the general name 


of that kingdom) and tranſmitted thither, 


the king and his people would have rea- 
ſon to complain, that I had done them an 
injury by a falſe and diminutive repreſen- 
tation. 

His majeſty ſeldom keeps above ſix hun- 
dred horſes in his ſtables: they are gene- 
rally from fifty- four to ſixty feet high. - 
But, when he goes abroad on ſolemn days, 
he is attended for ſtate by a militia guard 
of five hundred horſe, which indeed I 
thought was the moſt ſplendid fight that 
could be ever beheld, till I ſaw part of his 
army in battalia, whereof I thall find ano- 
ther occaſion to ſpeak. 


CHAP. V. 


Several adventures that happened to the au- 
thor. The execution of a criminal. The 
author ſhewws his till in navigation. 


I ſhould have lived happy enough in 
that country, if my littleneſs had not ex- 
poſed me to ſeveral ridiculous and trouble- 
ſome accidents: ſome of which J ſhall ven- 
ture to relate. Glumdalclitch often carried 
me into the gardens of the court in my 
ſmaller box, and would ſometimes take me 
out of it, and hold me in her hand, or ſet 
me down to walk. I remember, before 
the dwarf left the queen, he followed us 
one day into thoſe gardens, and my nurfe 
having ſet me down, he and I being cloſe 
together, near ſome dwarf apple-trees, I 
muſt needs ſhew my wit by a ſilly alluſion 
between him and the trees, which happens 
to hold in their language as it doth in ours. 
Whereupon the malicious rogue, watching 
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his opportunity, when I was walking under 
one of them, ſhook it directly over my head, 
by which a dozen apples, each of them as 
large as a Briſtol barrel, came tumbling 
about my ears; one of them hit me on the 
back as I chanced to ſtoop, and knocked 
me down flat on my face; but I received 
no other hurt, and the dwarf was pardoned 
at my deſire, becauſe I had given the pro- 
vocation. 

Another day Glumdalchtch left me on a 
ſmooth graſs-plat to divert myſelf, while 
ſhe walked at ſome diſtance with her go- 
verneſs. In the mean time there ſuddenly 
fell ſuch a violent ſhower of hail, that I was 
immediately by the force of it ſtruck to the 
ground: and when I was down, the hail- 
ſtones gave me ſuch cruel bangs all over 
the body, as if I had been pelted with ten- 
nis-balls ; however, I made a ſhift to creep 
on all four, and ſhelter myſelf by lying flat 
on my face, on the lee-fide of a border of 
lemon-thyme, but ſo bruiſed from head to 
foot, that I could not go abroad. in ten 
davs. Neither is this at all to be won- 
dered at, becauſe nature in that country, 
obſerving the ſame proportion through 
all her operations, a hail-ſtone is near 
eighteen hundred times as large as one in 
Europe, which I can aſſert upon experi- 
ence, having been ſo curious to weigh and 
meaſure them. 


But a more dangerous accident happened 


to me in the ſame garden, when my little 
nurſe believing ſhe had put me in a ſecure 
place, which 1 often intreated her to do, 
that I might enjoy my own thoughts, and 
having left my box at home to avoid the 
trouble of carrying it, went to another part 
of the garden with her governeſs, and ſome 
ladies of her acquaintance. While ſhe was 
abſent, and out of hearing, a ſmall white 
ſpaniel belonging to one of the chief gar- 
deners, having got by accident into the 
garden, happened to Ange near the place 
where I lay: the dog, following the ſcent, 
came directly up, and taking me in his 
mouth ran ſtrait to his maſter, wagging his 
tail, and ſet me gently on the ground. By 
good fortune he had been ſo well taught, 
that I was carried between his teeth with- 
out the leaſt hurt, or even tearing my 
cloaths. But the poor gardener, who knew 
me well, and had a great kindneſs for me, 
was in a terrible fright: he gently took me 
up in both his 1 5 and aſked me how I 
did; but I was ſo amazed and out of breath, 
that I could not ſpeak a word. In a few 

minutes I came to myſelf, and he carried 
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me ſafe to my little nurſe, who by this tims 
had returned to the place where ſhe le 
me, and was in cruel agonies when ] did 
not appear, nor anſwer when ſhe called: 
ſhe ſeverely reprimanded the gardener on 


account of his dog. But the thing waz 


huſhed up, and never known at court; for 
the girl was afraid of the queen's anger, 
and truly, as to myſelf, I thought it would 
not be for my reputation that ſuch a tory 
ſhould go about. | 

This accident abſolutely determined 
Glumdalclitch never to truſt me abroad 
for the future out of her ſight. I had been 
long afraid of this reſolution, and therefore 
concealed from her ſome little unlucky ad. 
ventures that happened in thoſe times when 
I was left by myſelf. Once a kite, hover. 
ing over the garden, made a ſtoop at me, 
and if I had not reſolutely drawn my hang. 
er, and run under a thick eſpalier, he woul 
have certainly carried me away in his ta- 
lons. Another time, walking to the top 
of a freſh mole-hill, I fell ro my neck in 
the hole through which that animal had 
caſt up the earth, and coined ſome lye, not 
worth remembering, to excuſe myſelf for 
ſpoiling my clothes. 1 likewiſe broke my 
right ſhin againſt the ſhell of a ſnal, 
which I happened to ſtumble over, as | 


'was walking alone, and thinking on poor 


England. 

I cannot tell, whether I was more pleaſed 
or mortified to obſerve in thoſe ſolitary 
walks, that the ſmaller birds did not ap- 
pw to be at all afraid of me, but would 

op about me within a yard's diſtance, 
looking for worms and other food with as 
much indifference and ſecurity, as if no 
creature at all were near them. I remem- 
ber, a thruſh had the confidence to ſnatch 
out of my hand, with his bill, a piece of 
cake that Glumdalclitch had juſt given me 
for my breakfaſt, When I attempted to 
catch any of theſe birds, they would boldly 
turn againſt me, endeavouring to peck my 
fingers, which J durſt not venture Within 
their reach; and then they would hop back 
unconcerned to hunt for worms or ſnails 
as they did before. But one day I took a 
thick cudgel, and threw it with all my 
ſtrength ſo luckily at a linnet, that J 
ah: den him down, and ſeizing him by 
the neck with both my hands, ran witl 
him in triumph to my nurſe. However 
the bird, who had only been ſtunned, re- 
covering himſelf, gave me ſo many boxes 
with his wings on both fides of my head 


and body, though I held him at arm“ 


length, 
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length, and was out of the reach of his 
claws, that I was twenty times thinking to 
jet him go. But I was ſoon relieved by 
one of our ſervants, who wrung off the 
bird's neck, and I had him next day for 
dinner by the queen's command. This 
linnet, 2s near as I can remember, ſeemed 
to be ſomewhat larger than an Engliſh 
ſwan, 

The maids of honour often invited 
Glumdalclitch to their apartments, and 
defired ſhe would bring me along with her, 
on purpoſe to have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
and touching me. They would often ſtrip 
me naked from top to toe, and Jay me at 
full length in their boſoms ; wherewith I 
was much diſguſted ; becauſe, to ſay the 
truth, a very offenſive ſmell came from 
their ſkins ; which 1 do not mention, or in- 
tend, to the diſadvantage of thoſe excel- 
lent ladies, for whom I have all manner of 
reſpect; but I conceive that my ſenſe was 
more acute in proportion to my littleneſs, 
and that thoſe illuſtrious perſons were no 
more diſagreeable to their lovers, or to each 
other, than people of the ſame quality are 
with us in England. And, after all, I found 
their natural ſmell was much more ſup- 
portable, than when they uſed perfumes, 
under which I immediately ſwooned away. 
I cannot forget, that an intimate friend of 
mine in Lilliput took the freedom in a 
warm day, when I had uſed a good deal 
of exerciſe, to complain of a ſtrong imell 
about me, although I am as little faulty 
that way as moſt of my ſex: but 1 ſuppoſe 
his faculty of ſmelling was as mce with 
regard to me, as mine was to that of this 
people. Upon this point I cannot for- 
bear doing juſtice to the queen my miſ- 
treſs, and Glumdalclitch my nurſe, whoſe 
perſons were as ſweet as thoſe of any lady 
in England. | 

That which gave me moſt uneaſineſs 


among theſe maids of honour (when my 


nurſe carried me to viſit them) was to ſee 
tiem uſe me, without -any manner of ce- 
remony, hke a creature who had no ſort of 
conſequence : for they would ſtrip them- 
ſelves to the ſkin, and put on their ſmocks 
n my preſence, while I was placed on their 
tollet, directly before their naked bodies, 
which I am fare to me was very far from 
being a tempting fight, or from giving me 
ay other emotions, than thoſe of horror 
and diſguſt. Their ſkins appeared ſo coarſe 
and uneven, ſo variouſly coloured, when 1 
lay them near, with a mole here and there 
% broad as a trencher, and hairs hanging 
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from it thicker than pack-threads, to ſay 


nothing farther concerning the reſt of their 


perſons. Neither did they at all ſcruple, 
while I was by, to diſcharge what they had 
drank, to the quantity of at leaſt two hogſ- 
heads, in a veſſel that held above three 
tuns. The handſomeſt among theſe maids 
of honour, a pleaſant frolicſome girl of ſix- 
teen, would ſometimes ſet me attride upon 
one of her nipples, with many other tricks, 
wherein the reader will excuſe me for not 
being over particular. But I was ſo much 
diſpleaſed, that I intreated Glumdalclitch 
to contrive ſome excuſe for not ſeeing that 
young lady any more. 

One day a young gentleman, who was 
nephew to my nurſe's governeſs, came and 
preſſed them both to ſee an execution. It 
was of a man, who had murdered one of 
that gentleman's intimate acquaintance. 


Glumdalclitch was prevailed on to be of 


the company, very much againit her in- 
clination, for ſhe was naturally tender. 
hearted: and as for myſelf, although [I 
abhorred ſuch kind of ſpectacles, yet my 
curioſity tempted me to ſee ſometiting, that 
thought muſt be extraordinary. The ma- 
le factor was fixed in a chair upon a ſcaffoid 
erected for that purpoſe, and his head cut 
off at one blow with a ſword of about forty 
feet long. The veins and arteries ſpouted 
up ſuch a prodigious quantity of blood, and 
ſo high in the air, that the great jet dea 
at Verſailles was not equal for the time it 
laſted ; and the head, when it fell on the 
ſcaffold floor, gave ſuch a bounce as made 
me ſtart, although I were at leaſt half an 
Engliſh mile diſtant. 

The queen, who often uſed to hear me 
talk of my ſea- voyages, and took all occa- 
ſions to divert me when | was melancholy, 
aſked me whether I underſtood how to han- 
dle a ſail or an oar, and whether a little ex- 
erciſe of rowing might not be convenient 
for my health? I aniwered that 1 under- 
ſtood both very well: for although my 
proper employment had been to be ſurgeon 
or doctor to the ſhip, yet often upon a pinch 
I was forced to work like a common ma- 
riner. But I could not ſee how this could 
be done in their country, where the ſmalleſt 
wherry was equal to a firſt- rate man of War 
among us, and ſuch a boat as I could ma- 
nage would never hve in any of their ri- 
vers. Her majelty ſaid, if I would coa- 
trive a boat, her own joiner ſhould make 
it, and ſhe would provide a place for me to 
ſail in. The fellow was an ingenious work= 
man, and by uitructions in ten days finiſhed 

a pleaſure- 
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a pleaſure · boat, with all its tackling, able 
conveniently to hold eight Europeans. 
When it was finiſhed the queen was ſo de- 
lighted, that ſhe ran with it in her lap to 
the king, who ordered it to be put in a ciſ- 
tern full of water with me in it by way of 
trial; where I could not manage my two 
ſculls, or little oars, for want of room. But 
the queen had before contrived another 
project. She ordered the joiner to make a 
wooden trough of three hundred feet long, 
fifty broad, and eight deep, which being 
well pitched, to prevent leaking, was 
Nel on the floor along the wall in an 
outer room of the palace. It had a cock 
near the bottom to let out the water, when 
it began to grow ſtale; and two ſervants 
could eaſily fill it in half an hour. 
often uſed to row for my own diverſion, as 
well as that of the queen and her ladies, 
who thought themſelves well entertained 
with my ſkill and agility. Sometimes I 
would put up my fail, and then my buſi- 
neſs was only to fteer, while the ladies gave 
me a gale with their fans: and, when they 
were weary, ſome of the pages would blow 
my fail forward with their breath, while I 
ſhewed my art -by ſteering ſtarboard or 
larboard, as I pleated. When | had done, 
Glumdalclitch always carried back my 


boat into her cloſet, and hung it on a nail 


to dry. | 
In this exerciſe J once met an accident 
which had like to have coſt me my life: 
for, one of the pages having put my boat 
into the trough, the governeſs, who at- 
tended Glumdalclitch, very ofticiouſly lifted 
me up to place me in the boat, but I hap- 
ened to ſſip through her fingers, and ſhould 
Fafallibly have fallen down forty feet upon 
the floor, if, by the luckieſt chance in the 


world, I had not been ſtopped by a cork- 


ing-pin that ſtuck in the good gentlewo- 
man's ſtomacher ; the head of the pin paſl- 
ed between my ſhirt and the waiſtband of 
my breeches, and thus I was held by the 
middle in the air, till Glumdalclitch ran to 
my relief. 

Another time, one of the ſervants, whoſe 
office it was to fill my trough every third 
day with freſh water, was ſo careleſs to let 
a huge frog (not perceiving it) {lip out of 
his pail. 'The frog lay concealed till I 
was put into my boat, but then ſeeing a 
reſting- place climbed up, and made it lean 
ſo much on one ſide, that I was forced to 
balance it with all my weight on the other 
to prevent overturning. When the frog 


was got in, it hopped at once half the 


Here I 
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length of the boat, and then over my h 
backwards and forwards, daubing my fac, 
and clothes with its odious ſlime, Th, 
largeneſs of its features made it appea 
the moſt deformed animal that can be 
conceived, However, I defired Glun. 
dalclitch to let me deal with it alone, | 
banged it a good while with one of my 
ſculls, and at laſt forced it to leap out af 
the boat. | 

But the greateſt danger I ever under. 
went in that kingdom, was from a mon. 
key, who belonged to one of the clerks of 
the kitchen. Glumdalclitch had locked 
me up in her cloſet, while ſhe went ſome. 
where upon buſineſs, or a viſit. The weg. 
ther being very warm, the cloſet-windoy 
was left open, as well as the windows and 
the door of my bigger box, in which! 
uſually lived, —— of its largeneſs an 
conveniency. As I ſat quietly meditating 
at my table, I heard ſomething bounce in 
at the cloſet-window, and ſkip about from 
one ſide to the other: whereat although! 
were much alarmed, yet J ventured to jook 
out, but not ſtirring from my ſear; and 
then I ſaw this frolicſome animal friſkin 
and leaping up and down, till at laſt he 
came to my box, which he ſeemed to view 
with great pleaſure and curioſity, peeping 
in at the door and every window. I re- 
treated to the farther corner of my room, 
or box, but the monkey looking in at every 
fide put me into ſuch a fright, that I want. 
ed preſence of mind to conceal myſelf un. 
der the bed, as I might caſily have done, 
After ſome time ſpent in peeping, grin- 
ning, and chattering, he at laſt eſpied me, 
and reaching one of his paws in at the 
door, as a cat does when ſhe plays with a 
mouſe, although I often ſhifted place to 
avoid him, he at length ſeized the lappet 
of my coat (which, being of that country's 
filk, was very thick and ſtrong) and drag- 
ged me out. He took me up in his rigit 
fore-foot, and held me as a nurſe does 1 
child ſhe is going to ſuckle, juſt as I hare 
ſeen the ſame ſort of creature do with 4 
kitten in Europe: and when I offered t0 
ſtruggle, he ſqueezed me ſo hard, that! 


thought it more prudent to ſubmit. | 


have good reaſon to believe, that he took 
me for a young one of his own ſpecies, bf 
his often ſtroking my face very gent! 
with his other paw. In theſe diverſion 


he was interrupted by a noiſe at the cv 
ſet-door, as if ſomebody were opening 1. 
whereupon he ſuddenly leaped up to itt 


window, at which he had come * 4 
ene 
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thence upon the leads and gutters, walk - 
ing upon three legs, and holding me in the 
fourth, till he clambered up to a roof that 
was next to ours. I heard Glumdalclitch 
give a ſhriek at the moment he was car- 
rying me out. 'The poor girl was almoſt 
diſtracted: that quarter of the palace was 
all in an uproar ; the ſervants ran for lad- 
ders; the monkey was ſeen by hundreds 
in the court, fitting upon the ridge of a 
building, holding me like a baby in one of 
his fore-paws, and feeding me with the 
other, by cramming into my mouth ſome 
victuals he had ſqueezed out of the bag 
on one ſide of his chaps, and patting me 
when I would not eat; whereat many of 
the rabble below could not forbear laugh- 
ing; neither do I think they juſtly ought 
to be - blamed, for, without queſtion, the 
fight was ridiculous enough to every 
body but myſelf. Some of the people 
threw up ſtones, hoping to drive the mon- 
key down; but this was ſtrictly forbidden, 
or elſe very probably my brains had been 
daſhed out. 

The ladders were now applicd, and 
mounted by ſeveral men, which the mon- 
key obſerving, and finding himſelf almoſt 
encompaſſed; not being able to make ſpeed 
enough with his three legs, let me drop on 
a ridge tile, and made his eſcape. Here 
I fat for ſome time, five hundred yards 
from the ground, expecting every moment 
to be blown down by the wind, or to fall 
by my own giddineſs, and come tumbling 
over and over from the ridge to the eves : 
but an honeſt lad, one of my nurſe's 
footmen, climbed up, and putting me in- 
to his 6 brought me down 


fate. | 
I was almoſt choaked with the filthy ſtuff 


the monkey had crammed down my throat: 


but my dear little nurſe picked it out of my 
mouth with a ſmall needle, and then I fell 
2 Yomiting, which gave me great relief. 
Yet I was fo weak, and bruiſed in the ſides 
wich the ſqueezes given me by this odious 
animal, that I was forced to keep my bed 
2 fortnight. The king, queen, and all 
the court, ſent every day to enquire aſter 
my health, and her majeſty made me ſe- 
veral viſits during my ſickneſs. The 
monkey was killed, and an order made 
that no ſuch animal ſhould be kept about 
the palace. | 

When I attended the king after my re- 
very to return him thanks for his favours, 
he was pleaſed to rally me a good deal up- 
a this adventure, He aſked me what my 
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coach near a {mall foot-path in a field, and 


thoughts and ſpeculations were while I lay 
in the monkey's paw; how I liked the 
victuals he gave me; his manner of feed- 
ing; and whether the freſh air on the roof 
had ſharpened my ſtomach. He deſired to 
know, what I would have done upon ſuch 
an occaſion in my own country. I told his 
majeſty, that in Europe we had no mon- 
keys, except ſuch as were brought for cu- 
rioſities from other places, and ſo ſmall, 
that I could deal with a dozen of them to- 
gether, if they preſumed to attack me, 
And as for that monſtrous animal with 
whom I was ſo lately engaged (it was in- 
deed as large as an elephant) if my fears 
had ſuffered me to think ſo far as to make 
uſe of my hanger (looking fiercely, and 
clapping my hand upon the hilt, as I ſpoke) 
when he poked his paw into my chamber, 
perhaps I ſhould have given him ſuch a 
wound, as would have made him glad to 
withdraw it with more haſte than he put it 
in. This I delivered in a firm tone, like 
a perſon who was jealous left his courage 
{ſhould be called in queſtion. However, my 
ſpeech produced nothing elſe beſides a loud 
laughter, which all the reſpect due to his 
majeſty from thoſe about him could not 
make them contain. 'This made me re- 
flect, how vain an attempt it is for a man 
to endeavour to do himſelf honour among 
thoſe, who are out of all degree of equality 
or compariſon with him. And yet I have 
ſcen the moral of my own behaviour very 
frequent in England fince my return, 
where a little contemptible varlet, with- 
out the leaſt title ro birth, perſon, wit, 
or common ſenſe, ſhall preſume to look 
with importance, and put himſelf upon 
a foot with the greateſt perſons of the 
kingdom. 
was every day furniſhing the court 
with ſome ridiculous ſtory; and Glumdal- 
Clitch, although ſhe loved me to exceſs, 
yet was arch enough to inform the queen, 
whenever I committed any folly that ſhe 
thought would be diverting to her majeſty. 
The girl, who had been out of order, was 
carried by her governeſs to take the air 
about an hour's diſtance, or thirty miles 
from town. They alighted out of the 


Glumdalclitch ſetting down my travelling - 
box, I went out of it to walk. There was 
a cow-dung in the path, and I muſt needs 
try my activity by attempting to leap over 
it. I took a run, but unfortunately jump- 
ed ſhort, and found myſelf juit in the mid- 
dle up to my knees. I waded * 

With 
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with ſome difficulty, and one of the foot- 
men wiped me as clean as he could with 
his handkerchief, for I was filthily bemired, 
and my nurſe confined me to my box till 
we returned home; where the queen was 
ſoon informed of what had paſſed, and the 
footmen ſpread it about the court; ſo that 
all the mirth for ſome days was at my 
expence. 


CHAP. VI. 


Several contrivances of the author to pleaſe 
the king and queen. He ſhews his ſkill in 
muſic. The king enquires into the ſtate of 
England, which the author relates to him. 
The kings obſervations thereon, 


I uſed to attend the king's levee once 
or twice a week, and had often ſeen him 
under the barber's hand, which indeed was 
at firſt very terrible to behold : for the 
razor was almoſt twice as long as an ordi- 
nary ſcythe. His majeſty, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, was only ſhaved 
twice a week. I once prevailed on the 
barber to give me ſome of the ſuds or la- 
ther, out of which I picked forty or fifty 
of the ſtrongeſt ſtumps of hair. I then 
took a piece of fine wood, and cut it like 
the back of a comb, making ſeveral holes 
in it at equal diſtance with as ſmall a nee- 
dle as I could get from Glumdalclith. I 
fixed in the ſtumps ſo artificially, ſcraping 


and ſloping them with my knife towards 


the points, that I made a row tolerable 


comb; which was a ſeaſonable ſupply, my 


own being ſo much broken in the teeth, 
that it was almoſt uſeleſs : neither did I 
know any artiit in that country ſo nice and 
exact, as would undertake to make me an- 
other. | 

And this puts me in mind of an amuſe- 
ment, wherein I ſpent many of my leifure 
hours. I deſired the queen's woman to 
ſave for me the combings of her majeſty's 
hair, whereof in time I got a gocd quan- 
tity, and conſulting with my friend the 
cabinet-maker, who had received general 
orders to do little jobs for me, 1 directed 


Ia this chapter he gives an account of the 
political ſtate of Europe. ORKERY. 

This is a miſtake of the noble commentator, 
for Gulliver has here given a political account 
of no country but England: it 1s however a 
miſtake to which any commentator would have 
been liable, who had read little more than the 
titles or contents of the chapters into which this 
work is divided; for the word Europe has in 


ſome Engliſh, and all the Iriſh, editions been 


rinted in the title of this chapter, inſtead of 
. 


him to make two chaiĩr- frames, no larger 
than thoſe I had in my box, and then to 
bore little holes with a fine awl round thoſe 
parts where I deſigned the backs and ſeats. 
ney, theſe holes I wove the ſtrongeg 
hairs 1 could pick out, juſt after the man. 
ner of cane-chairs in England. When the 

were finiſhed, I made a preſent of them t 
her majeſty, who kept them in her cabi. 
net, and uſed to ſhew them for curioſities; 

as indeed they were the wonder of every 
one that beheld them. The queen would 
have had me fit upon one of theſe chair, 
but 1 abſolutely refuſed to obey her, pro. 
teſting I would rather die a thouſand 
deaths than place a diſhonourable part of 
= body on thoſe precious hairs that once te 
adorned her majeſty's head. Of theſe an 
hairs (as I had always a mechanical ge. 
nius).1 likewiſe made a neat little purſe 
about five feet long, with her majeſly's 
name decyphered in gold letters, wich 
I gave to Glumdalclitch by the queen's 
conſent. To ſay the truth, it was more 
for ſhew than uſe, being not of ſtrength to 
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. in 
bear the weight of the larger coins, and to 
therefore ſhe kept nothing in it but ſome anc 
little toys that girls are fond of. up 

The king, who delighted in muſic, had me 
frequent concerts at court, to which I was ma 
ſometimes carried, and ſet in my box on 2 kin 
table to hear them: but the noiſe was ſo his 
great, that I could hardly diſtinguiſh the ver 
tunes. I am confident that all the drums WO) 
and trumpets of a royal army, beating and exc 
ſounding together juſt at your ears, could ma! 
not equal it. My practice was to have my wit! 
box removed from the place where the BW ira; 
performers ſat, as far as I could, then to tall, 
ſhut the doors and windows of it, and drav wit! 
the window-curtains ; after which I found ant: 
their muſic not diſagreeable. art, 

I had learnt in my youth to play a little kinc 
upon the ſpinet. Glumdalclitch kept one in took 
her chamber, and a maſter attended twice his 1 
a week tOteach her: I called it a ſpinet, hear 
becauſe it ſomewhat reſembled that inſiru- Wl conc 
ment, and was played upon in the fame Nhe h 
manner. A fancy came into my head, Wi give 
that I would entertain the king and queen men 
with an Engliſh tune upon this inſtrument. cauſl 
But this appeared extremely difficult: for WW thei, 
the ſpinet was near ſixty feet long, cal Bl of 0 
key being almoſt a foot wide, ſo that with our 
my arms extended I could not reach b ing 
above five keys, and to preſs them donn In 
required a good ſmart ſtroke with my fit hoy 
which would be too great a labour, and Dem 
to no purpoſe, The method 1 contrivel enab 


wg 


was this: I prepared two round ſticks 
about the bigneſs of common cudgels ; 
they were thicker at one end than the 
other, and I covered the thicker ends with 
a piece of a mouſe's ſkin, that, by rapping 
on them, I might neither damage the tops 
of the keys, nor interrupt the ſound. Be- 
fore the ſpinet a bench was placed about 
four feet below the keys, and I was put 
upon the bench. I ran ſidelin _ it 
that way and this, as faſt as I could, bang- 
ing the proper keys with my two ſticks, 
and made a ſhift to play a jig to the great 
ſatis faction of both their majeſties: but it 
vas the moſt violent exerciſe ever under- 
went, and yet 1 could not ſtrike above ſix- 
teen keys, nor conſequently play the baſs 
and treble together, as other artiſts do, 
which was a great diſadvantage to my 
rformance. 

The king, who, as I before obſerved, 
was a prince of excellent underſtanding, 
would frequently order that I ſhould be 
brought in my box, and ſet upon the table 
in his cloſet; he would then command me 
to bring one of my chairs out of the box, 
and fit down within three yards diſtance 
upon the top of the cabinet, which brought 
me almoſt to a level with his face. In this 
manner I had ſeveral converſations with 
kim. LI one day took the freedom to tell 
his majeſty, that the contempt he diſco- 
vered towards Europe, and the reſt of the 
world, did not ſeem anſwerable to thoſe 
excellent qualities of mind that he was 
maſter of: that reaſon did not extend itſelf 
ny with the bulk of the body; on the con- 
the trary, we obſerved in our country, that the 
% Bl talleſt perſons were uſually leaſt provided 
with it: that, among other animals, bees and 
ants had the reputation of more induſtry, 
art, and ſagacity, than many of the larger 
itle kinds; and that, as inconſiderable as he 
en Wi took me to be, I hoped I might live to do 
de bis majeſty ſome ſignal ſervice, The king 
heard me with attention, and began to 
conceive a much better opinion of me than 
ame i he had ever before. He defired 1 would 
give him as exact an account of the govern- 
cl ment of England as I poſſibly could; be- 
cauſe, as fond as princes commonly are of 
their own cuſtoms (for ſo he conjectured 
of other monarchs by my former dif- 
courſes) he ſhould be glad to hear of any 
thing that might deſerve imitation. 

Imagine with thyſelf, courteous reader, 
bow often I then wiſhed for the tongue of 
Demoſthenes or Cicero, that might have 
enabled me to celebrate the praiſe of my 
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country, by their valour, conduct, and 


own dear native country in a ſtyle equal 
to its merits and felicity. 

I began my — by in forming his 
majeſty, that our dominions conſiſted of 
two iſlands, which compoſed three mighty 
kingdoms under one ſovereign, beſides our 
plantations in America. I dwelt long up- 
on the fertility of our ſoil, and the tem- 
perature of our climate. I then ſpoke at 
large upon the conſtitution of an Engliſh 
33 partly made up of an illuſtrious 

y called the houſe of peers, perſons of the 
nobleſt blood, and of the moſt ancient and 
ample patrimonies. I deſcribed that ex- 
traordinary care always taken of their edu- 
cation in arts and arms, to qualify them 


for being counſellors both to the king and 


kingdom; to have a ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture; to be members of the higheſt court 
of judicature, from whence there could be 
no appeal; and to be champions always 
ready for the defence of their prince and 


fidelity. That theſe were the ornament 
and bulwark of the kingdom, worthy fol- 
lowers of their mofl renowned anceſtors, 
whoſe honour had been the reward of their 
virtue, from which their poſterity were 
never once known to degenerate. To 
theſe were joined ſeveral holy perſons as 
part of that aſſembly under the title of 
biſhops, whoſe peculiar buſineſs it is to 
take care of religion, and of thoſe who 
inſtruct the people therein. Theſe were 
ſearched and ſought out through the 
whole nation, by the prince and his wiſeſt 
counſellors, among ſuch of the prieſthood 
as were moit deſervedly diſtinguiſned by 
the ſanctity of their lives, and the depth 
of their erudition, who were indeed the 
ſpiritual fathers of the clergy and the peo- 
le. | 

That the other part of the parliament 
conſiſted of an aſſembly called the houſe of 
commons, who were all principal gentle- 
men, freely picked and culled out by the 
people themſelves, for their great abilities 
and love of their country, to repreſent the 
wiſdom of the whole nation. And that 
theſe two bodies made up the molt auguſt 
aſſembly in Europe, to whom, in conjunc- 
tion with the prince, the Whole legiſlature 
is committed. 

I then deſcended to the courts of juſtice, 
over which the judges, thoſe venerable 
ſages and interpreters of the law, preſided 
for determining the diſputed rights and 
properties of men, as well as for the pu- 
niſhment of vice, and protection of inno- 
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cence. I mentioned the prudent manage- 
ment of our treaſury, the valour and at- 
chievements of our forces by ſea and land. 
I computed the number of our people, by 
reckoning how many millions there might 
be of religious ſeR, or political party 
among us. I did not omit even our — 
and paſtimes, or any other particular, which 
I thought might redound to the honour of 
my country. And I finiſhed all with a 
brief hiſtorical account of affairs and events 
in England for about an hundred years 


This converſation was not ended under 
five audiences, each of ſeveral hours; and 
the king heard the whole with great atten- 
tion, frequently taking notes of what I 
ſpoke, as well as memorandums of what 
queſtions he intended to aſk me, 

When I had put an end to theſe long 
diſcourſes, his majeſty in a fixth audience, 
conſulting his notes, propoſed many doubts, 

ueries, and objections upon every article. 

e aſked what methods were uſed to cul- 
tivate the minds and bodies of our young 
nobility, and in what kind of buſineſs they 
commonly ſpent the firſt and teachable 
part of their lives. What courſe was taken 
to ſupply that aſſembly, when any noble 
family became extindt. What qualifica- 
tions were neceſſary in thoſe who are to be 
created new lords: whether the humour of 
the prince, a ſum of money to a .court 
lady or a prime miniſter, or a defign of 
ſtrengthening a party oppoſite to the pub- 
lic intereſt, ever happened to be motives 
in thoſe advancements, What ſhare of 
knowledge theſe lords had in the laws of 
their country, and how they came by it, ſo 
as to enable them to decide the properties 
of their fellow-ſubje&ts in the laſt reſort. 
Whether they were all ſo free from ava- 
rice, partialities, or want, that a bribe, or 
ſome . other finiſter view, could have no 
place among them. Whether thoſe holy 
lords I ſpoke of were always promoted to 
that rank upon account of their knowledge 
in religious matters, and the ſanctity of 
their lives; had never been comphers with 
the times while they were common prieſts, 
or {laviſh proftitute chaplains to ſome no- 
bleman, whoſe opinions they continued 
ſervilely to follow after they were admit- 
ted into that aſſembly. | 

He then deſired to know, what arts were 
practiſed in electing thoſe whom I called 
commoners : whether a ſtranger with a 
ſtrong purſe might not influence the vul- 
gar voters to chuſe him before their own. 
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landlord, or the moſt conſiderable gentle. 
man in the neighbourhood. How it came 
to paſs, that people were ſo violently bent 
upon getting into this aſſembly, which I at. 
lowed to be a great trouble and expence, 
often to the ruin of their families, without 
any ſalary or penſion: becauſe this ap- 
peared ſuch an exalted ſtrain of virtue and 
public ſpirit, that his majeſty ſeemed to 
doubt it _ poſſibly not be always ſin. 
cere: and defired to know, whether 
ſuch zealous gentlemen could have an 
views of refunding themſelves for the 
charges and trouble they were at, by ſa- 
crificing the public good to the deſigns of 
a weak and vicious prince in conjunction 
with a corrupted miniſtry. He multiplied 
his queſtions, and ſifted me thoroughly 
upon every part of this head, propoſing 
numberleſs enquiries and objections, which 
I think ĩt not prudent or convenient to re- 
peat. 

Upon what I faid in relation to our 
courts of juſtice, his majeſty deſired to be 
ſatisfied in ſeveral points : and this I was 
the better able to do, having been for- 
merly almoſt ruined by a long ſuit in chan- 
cery, which was decreed for me with coſts, 
He aſked what time was uſually ſpent in 
determining between right and wrong, and 
what degree of expence. Whether advo- 
cates and orators had liberty to plead in 
cauſes manifeſtly known to be unjuſt, vex- 
atious, or oppreſſive. Whether party in 
religion or politics were obſerved to be of 
any weight in the ſcale of juſtice, Whe- 
ther thoſe pleading orators were perſons 
educated in the general knowledge of 
equity, or only in provincial, national, 
and other local cuſtoms. Whether they 
or their judges had any part in penning 
thoſe laws, which they aſſumed the liberty 
of interpreting and gloſſing upon at their 
pleaſure. Whether they had ever at dif- 
ferent times pleaded for and againſt the 
ſame cauſe, and cited precedents to prove 
contrary opinions. Whether they were a 
rich or a poor corporation. Whether they 
received any pecuniary reward for plead- 
ing or delivering their opinions. And 
particularly, whether they were ever ad- 
mitted as niembers in the lower ſenate. 

He fell next upon the management of 
our treaſury ; and ſaid, he thought my me- 
mory had failed me, becauſe I computed 
our taxes at about five or ſix milhons a 


year, and when I came to mention the 


illues, he found they ſometimes amounted 
to more than double; for the notes he had 


taken 


. held oy 
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en were very particular in this point, 
_ he ages he told me, that the 
knowledge of our conduct might be uſeful 
to him, and he could not be deceived in his 
calculations. But if what I told him were 
tue, he was ſtill at a loſs how a kingdom 
could run out of its eſtate like a private 

rſon. He aſked me, who were our cre- 
ditors, and where we found money to pay 
them. He wondered to hear me talk of 
ſuch chargeable and expenſive wars ; that 
certainly we muſt be a quarrelſome people, 
or live among very bad neighbours, and 
that our generals muſt needs be richer 
than our kings, He aſked what buſineſs 
we had out of our own iſlands, unleſs upon 
the ſcore of trade or treaty, or to defend 
the coaſts with our fleet, Above all, he 
was amazed to hear me talk of a merce- 
nary ſtanding army in the midſt of peace, 
and among a free people. He ſaid, if we 
were governed by our own conſent in the 
perſons of our repreſentatives, he could 
not imagine of whom we were afraid, or 
againſt whom we were to fight; and would 
hear my opinion, whether a private man's 
houſe might not better be defended by 
himſelf, his children, and family, than by 
half a dozen raſcals picked up at a ven- 
ture in the ſtreets for ſmall wages, who 
might get an hundred times more by cut- 
ling their throats, 

he laughed at my odd kind of arith- 
metic (as he was pleaſed to call it) in rec- 
koning the numbers of our people by a 
computation drawn from the teveral ſects 
among us in religion and politics. He (aid, 
he knew no reaſon why thoſe, who enter- 
tan opinions prejudicial to the public, 
ſhould be obliged to change, or ſhould not 
be obliged to conceal them. And as it 
was tyranny in any governmen. to re- 
quire the firſt, ſo it was weakneſs not to 
enforce the ſecond : for a man may be al- 
lowed to keep poiſons in his cloſet, but 
not to vend them about for cordials. 

He obſerved, that among the diverſions 
of our nobility and gentry I had mentioned 
gaming: he defired to |:now- at what 2ge 
this entertainment was ufually taken up, 
and when it was laid down; how much of 
teir time it employed: whether it ever 
went ſo high as to affect their fortunes : 
Whether mean vicious people by their dex- 
terity in that art might not arrive at great 
chez, and ſometimes kcep our very nobles 
in dependence, as well as habituate them 
to vile companions, wholly take them from 
bs improvement of their minds, and force 
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them by the loſſes they received to learn 
and practiſe that infamous dexterity upon 
others. 

He was perfectly aſtoniſned with the 
hiſtorical account I gave him of our affairs 


during the laſt century, proteſting it was 


only a heap of conſpiracies, rebellions, mur- 
ders, maſlacres, revolutions, baniſhments, 
the very worſt effects that avarice, faction, 
hypocriſy, perfidiouſneſs, cruelty, rage, 
madneſs, hatred, envy, luſt, malice, and, 
ambition could produce. 

His majeſty in another audience was at 
the pains to recapitulate the ſum of all I 
had ſpoken; compared the queſtions he 
made with the anſwers I had given; then 
taking me into his hands, and ſtroking me 
gently, delivered himſelf in theſe words, 
which I ſhall never forget, nor the man- 
ner he ſpoke them in: « My little friend 
Grildrig, you have made a moſt admirable 
panegyric upon your country ; you have 
clearly proved that ignorance, idleneſs, and 
vice, are the proper ingredients for quali- 
fying a legiſlator ; that laws are beſt ex- 
plained, interpreted, and applied by thoſe 
whoſe intereſt and abilities he in pervert- 
ing, confounding, and eluding them. I ob- 
ſerve among you ſome lines of an inſtitu- 
tion, which in its original might have been 
tolerable, but theſe half eraſed, and the 
reſt wholly blurred and blotted by corrup- 
tions. It doth not appear from all you have 


ſaid, how any one perfection is required 


toward the procurement of any one ſtation 
among you; much leſs, that men are en- 
nobled on account of their virtue, that 
prieſts are advanced for their piety or 


garning, ſoldiers for their conduct or va- 


dur, judges for their integrity, ſenators 
for the love of their country, or coun- 
ſellors for their wiſdom. As for yourſelf, 
continued the king, who have ſpent the 
greateſt part of your life in travelling, I 
am well diſpoſed to hope you may hitherto 
have elcaped many vices of your country. 
But by what I have gathered from your 
own relation, and the anſwers I have with 
much pains wringed and extorted from 
you, I cannot but conclude the bulk of 
your natives to be the moſt pernicious race 
of little odtous vermin, that nature ever 
ſuffered to crawl upen the ſurface of the 


earth.” 

HAP. VII. 

The author's love of bis country, He makes 
a propojal of much advantage to the kings 
wh7H ts rejected, The king's great igno- 
rauce in politics. The learning of that 
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country very imperfect and confined. T be 
laws, and military affairs, and parties in 
the ſtate. 


Nothing but an extreme love of truth 
could have hindered me from concealing 
this part of my ſtory. It was in vain to 
diſcover my reſentments, which were always 
turned into ridicule ; and I was forced to 
reſt with patience, while my noble and 
moſt beloved country was fo injuriouſly 
treated. I am as heartily ſorry as any of 
my readers can poſſibly he, that ſuch an 
occaſion was given; but this prince hap- 
pened to be ſo curious and inquiſitive upon 
every particular, that it could not con- 
aſt either with "gratitude or good man- 
ners to refuſe giving him what ſatis faction 
I was able. Yet thus much I may be al- 
lowed to ſay in my own vindication, that 
I artfully eluded many of his queſtions, and 

ve to every point a more favourable turn 
by many degrees than the ſtrictneſs of truth 
would allow. For I have always borne that 
laudable partiality to my own country, 
which Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis with ſo 
much juſtice recommends to an hiſtorian : 
I would hide the frailties and deformities of 
my political mother, and place her virtues 
and beauties in the moſt advantageous 
light. This was my fincere endeavour in 
thoſe many diſcourſes I had with that mo- 
narch, although it unfortunately failed of 
ſucceſs. 

But great allowances ſhould be given to 
z king, who lives wholly ſecluded from the 
reſt of the world, and muſt therefore be al- 
together unacquainted with the manners 
and cuſtoms that moſt prevail in other na- 
tions : the want of which knowledge will 
ever produce many prejudices, and a certam 
narrowneſs of thinking, from which we and 
the politer countries of Europe are wholly 
exempted. And it would be hard indeed, 
if ſo remote a prince's notions of virtue and 
vice were to be offered as a ſtandard for all 
mankind. 

To confirm what I have now ſaid, and 
further to ſhew the miſerable effects of a 
confined education, I ſhall here inſert a paſ- 
fage which will hardly obtain belief. In 
hopes to ingratiate myſelf farther into his 
majeſty's favour, I told him of an invention 
diſcovered between three and four hundred 
years ago to make a certain powder, into 
an heap of which the ſmalleſt ſpark of fire 
falling would kindle the whole in a moment, 
although it were as big as a mountain, and 
make it all fly up in the air together with a 
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noiſe and agitation greater than thundet. 
That a proper quantity of this powder 
rammed into an hollow tube of braſs or iron 
according to its bigneſs, would drive a ball 
of iron or lead with ſuch violence and ſpeeg, 
as nothing was able to ſuſtain its force, 
That the largeſt balls thus diſcharged would 
not only deſtroy whole ranks of an army at 
once, but batter the ſtrongeſt walls to the 
ground, fink down ſhips, with a thouſand 
men in each, to the bottom of the ſea ; and, 
when linked by a chain together, would cut 
thro* maſts and rigging, divide hundreds of 
bodies in the middle, and lay all waſte be. 
fore them. That we often put this powder 
into large hollow balls of iron, and dif. 
charged them by an engine into ſome city 
we were beſieging, which would rip up the 
pavements, tear the houſes to pieces, burſt 
and throw ſplinters on every fide, daſhing 
out the brains of all who came near. That 


J knew the ingredients very well, which 


were cheap and common; I underſtood the 
manner of compounding them, and could 
direct his workmen how to make thoſe tubes 
of a ſize proportionable to all other things 
in his majeſty's kingdom, and the largeſt 
need not be above an hundred feet long; 
twenty or thirty of which tubes, charged 
with the proper quantity of powder and 
.balls, would batter down the walls of the 
ſtrongeſt town in his dominions in a few 
hours, or deſtroy the whole metropolis, if 
ever it ſhould pretend to diſpute his abſolute 
commands. This I humbly offered to his 
majeſty as a ſmall tribute of acknowledg- 
ment in return for ſo many marks that I had 
received of his royal favour and protec- 
tion. 

The king was ſtruck with horror at the 
deſcription I had given of thoſe terrible 
engines, and the propoſal I had made. 
He was amazed, how ſo impotent and 
groveling an inſect as I (theſe were his ex- 

reſſions) could entertain ſuch inhuman 
ideas, and in ſo familiar a manner, as to ap- 
pear wholly unmoved at all the ſcenes of 
blood and deſolation, which I had painted 
as the common effects of thoſe deſtructive 
machines, whereof he ſaid ſome evil ge- 
nius, enemy to mankind, muſt have been 
the firſt contriver. As for himſelf, he pro- 
teſted, that although few things delighted 
him ſo much as new diſcoveries in art or 1 
nature, yet he would rather loſe half his 
kingdom, than be privy to ſuch a ſecret, 
which he commanded me, as I valued ny 
lite, never to mention any more. 


A itrange effect of narrow principles and 
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„ views ! that a prince, poſſeſſed of 
every quality which procures veneration, 
love, and eſteem; of itrong parts, great 
wiſdom, and profound learning, endowed 
with admirable talents for government, and 
almoſt adored by his ſubjects, ſhould, from 
a nice unneceſſary ſcruple, whereof in Europe 
we can have no conception, let flip an 
opportunity put into his hands, that would 
have made him abſolute maſter of the 
lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of 
his people. Neither do L «ſay this with 
the leaſt intention to detract from the many 
virtues of that excellent king, whoſe cha- 
rater I am ſenſible will on this account 
be very much leſſened in the opinion of an 
Engliſh reader : but 1 take tlals defect 
among them to have riſen from their 
ignorance, by not having hitherto redu- 
ced politics into a ſcience, as the more 
acute wits of Europe have don”, For 
I remember very well in a diicourie one 
day with the king, when 1 happened to 
ay there were ſeveral thouland books 
; WH among us written upon che art of govern- 
nent, it gave him (directly cont:ary to 
tmp intention) a very mean opinion ot our 
- WH underſtandings. He profeſled both to abo- 
| WH ninate and deſpiſe al! myſtery, rennement, 
] and intrigue, either in a prince Or a mi- 
niſter. He could not tell what I meant 
by ſecrets of ſtate, where an enemy, or 
ſome rival nation, were not in the caſe. 
He conſined the knowledge of governing 
within very narrow bounds, to common 
ſenſe and reaſon, to juſtice and lenity, to 
the ſpec dy determination of civil and cri- 
minal cauſes; with ſome other obvious to- 
pics which are not worth conſidering. 
And he gave it for his opinion, that who- 
ever could make two ears or corn, or two 
blades of graſs, to grow upon a ſpot of 
ground where only one grew before, would 
deſerve better of mankind, and do more cf- 
lential ſervice to his country, than the whole 
nce of politicians pat together. 

The learning of this people is very de- 
fective, confilting only in morality, hiſtory, 
poetry, and mathematics, wh-rem they muſt 
be allowed to excel. But tie laſt of theſe 
5 Wholly applied to what may be uſcful in 
life, to the improvement of agriculture, and 
all mechanical arc ſo that among ns it 
would be little efteemed. And as to ideas, 
entities, abſtractions, and wanicendentais, I 
could never drive the leaſt conception into 

elr heads. 


No law of that country muſt excced in 
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words the number of letters in their alpha- 
bet, which conſiſts only in wo and twenty. 
But indeed few of them extend even to that 
length. They are expreſſed in the moſt 
plain and ſimple terms, wherein thoſe peo- 
ple are not mercurial enough to diſcover 
above one interpretation: and to write a 
comment upon any law is a capital crime. 
As to the deciſion of civil cauſes, or pro- 
cecdings againſt criminals, their precedeats 
are ſo few, that they have little reaſon to 
boaſt of any extraordinary ſkill in either. 

They have had the art of printing, as 
well as the Chineſe, time out of mind: but 
their libraries are not very large; icr that 
of the king, which is reckoned the largeſt, 
doth not amount to above a thouſand vo- 
lumes, placed in a gallery of twelve hun- 
dred feet long, from whence I had liberty 
to borrow u hat books I pleaſed. The 
queen's joiner had contrived in one of 
Glumdalclitch's rooms a kind of wooden 
machine ave and wenty feet high, formed 
like a ſi:uding ladder, the ſteps were each 
fitty feet long: it was indeed a moveable 
pair of ſtairs, the loweſt end placed at ten 
tee. diſtance from the wail of the chamber. 
The book I had a mind to read was put up 
leaning againſt the wall: I firſt mounted to 
the upper itep of tae ladder, and turning 
my face towards the book, began at the top 
ot the page, and fo walking to the right 
and left about eight or ten paces, according 
to the length of the lines, till I had gotten 
a little below the level of mine eyes, and 
then deſcending gradually till I came to 
the bottom: atter wich I mounted again, 
and began the other page in the fame man- 
ner, and ſo turned over the l-at, which 1 
could eaſily do wich both my hands, for it 
was as thick and ſtiff as a paſtehoard, 
and in che largeſt folios not above eighteen 
or twenty feet long. 

Their ſtyle is clear, maſculine, and 
ſmooth, but not florid; for they avoid no- 
thing more than multiplying unneceſſary 
words, Or uſing various ev drei ns. 1 have 
peruſed many vicieir books, eſpecially thoſe 
in hiſtory and morality. Among the reit, I 
was we mach diverted with a little old 
treatite, whichalways lay in Glumdalciitch's 
bed- chamber, and belonged to ner go- 
verneſs, a grave elderly gentle woman, 
who dealt in writings of mortality and de- 
votion. Ihe hook treats of the weakneſs 
of human und, and is in lutle eſteem, ex- 
cept among the women and tho vulgar. 
However, I was curious to ſce What an au- 
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thor of that country could ſay upon ſuch a 
ſubject. This writer went through all the 
uſual topics of European moraliſts, ſhev/in 
how diminutive, contemptible, and helplet: 
an animal was man in his own nature; how 
unable to defend himſelf from inclemencies 
of the air, or the fury of wild beaſts ; how 
much he was excelled by one creature in 
ſtrength, by another in ſpeed, by a third in 
foreſight, by a fourth in induſtry. He 
added, that nature was degenerated in theſe 
latter declining ages of the world, and 
could now produce only ſmall abortive 
births, in compariſon of thoſe in ancient 
times. He ſaid it was very reaſonable to 
think, not only that the ſpecies of men were 
originally much larger, — alſo that there 
muſt have been giants in former ages; 
which, as it is aſſerted by hiſtory and tra- 
dition, ſo it hath been confirmed by huge 
bones and ſkulls caſually dug up in ſeveral 
parts of the e far excceding the 
common dwindled race of man in our days. 
He argued, that the very laws of nature ab- 
ſolutely required we ſnould have been made 
in the beginning of a ſize more large and 
robuſt, not fo liable to deſtruction from every 
little accident of a tile falling from an 
houſe, or a ſtone caſt from the hand of a 
boy, or being drewaed in a little brook, 
From this way of reaſoning, the author 
drew ſeveral moral applications uſeful in the 
conduct of life, but needleſs here to repeat. 
For my own part, I could not avoid reflect- 
ing how univerſally this talent was ſpread, 
of drawing lectures in morality, or indeed 
rather matter of diſcontent and repining, 
from the quarrels we raiſe with nature. 
And, I believe, upon a ſtrict enquiry, thoſe 
quarrels might be ſhewn as ill-grounded 
_— us, as they are among that peo- 
e *. 
F As to their military affairs, they boaſt 
that the king's army conſiſts of an hundred 
and ſeventy - ſix thouſand foot, and thirty- 
two thouſand horſe : if that may be called 
an army, which 1s made up of tradeſmen in 
the ſeveral cities, and farmers in the coun- 
try, whoſe commanders are only the nohi- 
lity and gentry without pay or reward. 
They are indeed perfect enough in their ex- 


* The author's zeal to juſtify Providence has 
before been remarked; and theſe quarrels with 
nature, or in other words with God, could not 
have been more forcibly reproved than by ſhew-— 
ing, that the complaints upon which they are 
founded would be equally ſpecious among beings 
of ſuch aſtoniſhing ſuperiority of ſtature and 

ſtrength. 
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erciſes, and under very good diſcipline, 


wherein I ſaw no great merit; for how * 
ſhould it be otherwiſe, where every farmer - 
is under the command of his own landlord, * 
and every citizen under that of the prin. 1 | 
cipal men in his own city, choſen after the 2 
manner of Venice by ballot ? = 
J have often ſeen the militia of Lorbrul. 450 
grud drawn out to exerciſe in a great field N 
near the city of twenty miles ſquare, They $4 
were in all not above twenty-five thouſand * 
foot, and ſix thouſand horſe; but it was im. a 
poſſible for me to compute their number, End 
conſidering the ſpace of 9 they took 5 
up. A cavalier, mounted on a large ſteed, my 
might be about ninety feet high. I have deen 
ſeen this whole body of horſe, upon a word ae 


of command, draw their {words at once, and LE 1 
brandiſh them in the air. Imagination can 


figure nothing ſo grand, ſo ſurpriſing, and ech 
ſo aſtoniſhing! it looked as if ten thouſand folds 


flaſhes of | ghtning were darting at the ſame bk 


time from every quarter of the {{y. * 

J was curious to know how this prince, and i 
to whoſe dominions there is no accefs from hole 
any other country, came to think of armies, Wil fan! 
or to teach his people the practice of mil: Ih 
tary diſcipline. But I was foon informed, ty ; : 
both by converſation and reading their hil- Clum. 
tories: for in the courſe of many ages they queen 
have been troubled with the ſame diſeaſe v kind: 
which the whole race of mankind 1s ſubject; deln 
the nobility often contending for power, the fries 
people for liberty, and the king for abio- Wi twelve 
lute dominion. All which, however hap- Wl nock 
pily tempered by the laws of that Kingdom, Will four cc 
have been ſometimes violated by each of MW Chen a 
the taree parties, and have more than one BW horſebe 
occaſioned civil wars, the laſt whereof wa Wyo 
happily put an end to by this prince's Myer. U 
grandfather in a general compoſition ; and H ccſet, 
the militia, then ſettled with common con-Wh:m;, 
ſent, hath been ever ſince kept in ti Whole gf 


ſtricteſt duty. 


CHAP. YH. 


The king and queen make a progreſs to ti 
frontiers. The author attends them. Ti 
manner in which he leaves the count!) 
very particularly related. He returns 
England. ; 


I had always a ſtrong impulſe, that! 
ſhould ſome time recover my liberty, thougl 
it was impoſſible to conjecture by why 
means, or to form any project with the lea 
hope of ſucceeding. The ſhip in which | 
ſailed was the firſt ever known to be art 
ven within ſight of that coaſt, and the 11 


bad given ſtrict orders, that, if at any time 
another appeared, it ſhould be taken aſhore, 
and with all its crew and paſſengers brought 
in a tumbril to Lorbrulgrud. He was 
frongly bent to get me a woman of my 
own ze, by whom 1 might propagate the 
breed: but I think I ſhould rather have 
died, than undergone the diſgrace of leav- 
ing a poſterity to be kept in cages like tame 
canary-birds, and perhaps in time fold 
about the kingdom to perlons of quality for 
curioſities. I was indecd treated with much 
kindneſs : I. was the favourite of a great 
king and queen, and the delight of the whole 
court; but it was upon ſuch a foot, as ill 
became the dignity of human kind. I could 
never forget thoſe domeſtic pledges I had 
left behind me. I wanted to be among 
people with whom J could converſe upon 
even terms, and walk about the ſtregts and 
felds, without being afraid of being trod to 
death like a frog, or young puppy. But my 
deliverance came ſooner than I expected, 
and in a manner not very common: the 
whole ſtory and circumſtances of Which 1 
hall faithfully relate. 

[| had now been two years in this coun- 
ty ; and about the beginning of the third 
Clumdalclitch and 1 attended the King and 
queen in a progreſs to the ſouth coaſt of the 
WY kingdom. I was carried as uſual in my tra- 
Wl velling-box, which, as 1 have already de- 
"WY ſcribed, was a very convenient cloſet of 

twelve feet wide. And ] hail ordered a ham- 

mock to be ixed by filken ropes from the 
„bor corners at the top, to break the jolts, 
when a ſervant carried me before him on 
© horſeback, as I ſometimes deſired, and 
bold often fleep in my hammock while we 
vere upon the road. On the roof of my 
colet, not directly over the middle of the 
- unmock, I ordered the joiner to cut out a 
iv Whole of a foot ſquare, to give me air in hot 

weather, as I ſlept; winch hole I ſhut at 
pleaſure with a board, that drew backwards 
ad forwards through a groove. 

When we came to our journey's end, 
de king thought proper to paſs a few days 
ta palace he hath near Flanflaſnic, a city 
Minn eighteen Engliſh miles of the ſea-fide, 
Clumdaſclitch and I were much fatigued : 
had gotten a ſmall cold, but the poor girl 
Fa ſo ill as to be confined to her chamber. 
longed to ſee the ocean, which muſt be the 
nly ſcene of my eſcape, if ever it ſhould 
pen. I pretended to be worſe than I 
ally was, and deſired leave to take the 
ld air of the ſea with a page whom 1 was 
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very fond of, and who had ſometimes been 
truſted with me. I ſhall never forget with 
what unwillingneſs Glumdalclitch conſent- 
ed, nor the ſtrict charge ſhe gave the page to 
be careful of me, burſting at the ſame time 
into a flood of tears, as it ſhe had ſome fore. 
boding of what was to happen. The boy 
took me out in my box about half an hour's 
walk from the palace towards the rocks on 
the ſea-ſhore. I ordered him to ſet me 
down, and lifting up one of my ſaſhes, caſt 
many a wiſtful melancholy look towards the 
ſea. I found myſelf not very well, and told 
the page that I had a mind to take a nap in 
my hammock, which I hoped would do me 
good. I got in, and the boy ſhut the win- 
dow cloſe down to keep out the cold. I ſoon 
fell aſſeep, and all I can conjecture is, that 
while I ſlept, the page, thinking no danger 
could happen, went among the rocks to 
Jool: for birds eggs, having before obſerved 
him from my window ſearching about, and 
picking up one or two in the clefts. Be 
that as it will, I found myſelf ſuddenly 
awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, 
which was faſtened at the top of my box tor 
the conveniency of carriage. I felt my box 
raiſed very high in the air, and then borne 
forward with prodigious ſpeed. The firſt 
jolt had like to have ſhaken me out of my 
hammock, but afterwards the motion was 
eaſy cnough. I called out ſeveral times as 
loud as | could raiſe my voice, but all to no 
purpoſe, I looked towards my windows, 
and could ſee nothing but the clouds and. ſky. 
I heard a noiſe juſt over my head like the 
clapping of wings, and then began to per- 
ceive the woful condition I was in, that ſome 
eagle had got the ring of my box in his beak 
with an intent to let it fall on a rock like a 
tortoiſe in a ſhell, and then pick out my 
body, and devour it: for the 1agacity and 
ſmell of this bird enabled him to diſcover 
his quarry at a great diſtance, though better 
concealed tnan I could be within a two-1nch 
board, 

In a little time I obſerved the noĩſe and 
flutter of wings to increaſe very fait, and 
my box was toſſed up and down like a ſign 
in a windy day. I heard ſeveral bangs or 
buffets, as I thought, given to the eagle 
(for ſuch I am certain it muſt have been 
that held the ring of my box in his beak) 
and then all on a ſudden felt myſelf falling 

erpendicularly down for above a minute, 
bus with ſuch incredible ſwiftnefs that I 
almoſt loſt my breath. My fall was ſtop- 
ped by a terrible ſquaſh, that ſoundeè louder 
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to my ears than the cataract of Niagara“; 
after which I was quite in the dark for 
another minute, and then my box began to 
riſe ſo high that I could ſee light from the 
tops of the windows. I now perceived that 
I was fallen into the ſea. My box, by the 
weight of my body, the goods that were 
in, and the broad plates of iron fixed for 
ſtrength at the four corners of the top and 
bottom, floated about five feet deep in wa- 
ter. I did then, and do now ſuppoſe, that 
the eagle which flew away with my box 
was purſued by two or three others, and 
forced to let me drop while he defended 
himſelf againſt the reſt, who hoped to ſhare 
in the prey. The plates of iron faſtened 
at the bottom of the box (for thoſe were 
the ſtrongeſt) preſerved the balance while 
it fell, and hindered it from being broken 
on the ſurface of the water. Every joint 
of it was well grooved; and the door did 
not move on hinges, but up and down like 
' a ſaſh, which kept my cloſet ſo tight that 
very little water came in. I got with much 
difficulty out of my hammock, having firſt 
ventured to draw back the ſlip-board on 
the roof already mentioned, contrived on 
purpoſe to let in air, for want of which I 
found myſelf almoſt ſtifled. 
How often did I then wiſh myſelf with 


my dear Glumdalclitch, from whom one 


fingle hour had ſo far divided me! And I 
may ſay with truth, that in the midſt of my 
own misfortunes I could not forbear la- 
menting my poor nurſe, the grief ſhe would 
iuffer for my loſs, the vifphafore of the 
queen, and the ruin of her fortune. Per- 
haps many travellers have not been under 
greater difficulties and diſtreſs than I was 
at this juncture, expecting every moment 
to ſee my box daſhed to pieces, or at leaſt 
overſet by the firſt violent blaſt or riſin 

wave. A breach in one ſingle pane of glaſs 
would have been immediate death: nor 
could any thing have preſerved the win- 
dows but the ſtrong lattice- wires placed on 
the outſide againſt accidents in travelling. 
I ſaw the water ooze in at ſeveral crannies, 
although the leaks were not conſiderable, 
and I endeavoured to ſtop them as well 
as I could. I was not able to lift up the 
xoof of my cloſet, which otherwiſe I cer- 


* Niagara is a ſettlement of the French in 
North America, and the cataract is produced by 
the fall of a conflux of water (formed of the four 
vaſt lakes of Canada) from a rocky precipice, the 
perpendicular height of which is one hundred and 
thirky-feven feet; and it is ſaid to have bæen heard 
nſtecu leagues. 
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tainly ſhould have done, and fat on the 
of it, where I might at leaſt preſerve my. 
ſelf ſome hours longer than by being ſlut 


up (as I may call it) in the hold. Or if! il 

eſcaped theſe dangers for a day or ty, in t 
what could I expect but a miſerable death belo 
of cold and hunger? I was four hours un. an ] 
der theſe circumſtances, expecting, and the 
1 wiſhing every moment to be my 8 
aſt. 

I have already told the reader that there 10 
were two ſtrong ſtaples fixed upon that fide fr 1 
of my box which had no window, and inte the c 
which the ſervant who uſed to carry me c aw 
horſeback would put a leathern belt, and all 
buckle it about his waiſt. Being in tis i f 
diſconfolate ſtate, I heard, or at leaf Os 
thought I heard, ſome kind of prating of t. 
noiſe on that fide of my box where the a. ood 
ples were fixed, and ſoon after I bega ſkip, 
to fancy, that the box was pulled or towed Som 
along in the ſea; for I now and then fete vd 
a ſort of tugging, which made the warez Gre 
riſe near the tops of my windows, leaving WW 7 wa 
me almoſt in the dark. This gave me faty 
ſome faint hopes of relief; although IV andi 
not able to imagine how it could be brougu four 
about, I venturcd to unſcrew one of n; Wl ger, 
chairs, which were always faſtened to ti WW then, 
floor; and having made a hard ſhift e wel: 
ſcrew it down again directly under the T} 
ſlipping-board that I had lately opened, [WM ec 
mounted on the chair, and, putting mM vo ir 
mouth as near as I could to the hole, 1M confe 
called for help in a loud voice, and in mies, 
the languages I underſtood. I then fat ing f 
ened my handkerchief to a ſtick I ufualr mont 
carried, and thruſting it up the hole, waval ain, 
it ſeveral times in the air, that if any boa vort! 
or ſhip were near, the ſeamen might cot- ready 
jecture ſome unhappy mortal to be ſhut i me a 
in the box. turn 

I found no effect from all I could do, „ take 
plainly perceived my cloſet to be mov” peg; 
along; and in the ſpace of an hour, d derſta 
better, that ſide of the box where the Hin my 
ples were, and had no window, ftruck nmock 

gainſt ſomething that was hard. I app" a tab 
hended it to be a rock, and found my was! 
toſſed more than ever. I plainly hear with 
noiſe upon the cover of my cloſet like tis 

of a cable, and the grating of it as it paſt "4 T 
through the ring. I then found mt wo 
hoiſted up by degrees at leaſt three e Wine 
higher than I was before. Whcreup0? debe. 
again thruſt up my flick and hand|:ercu i mon, 
calling for help till I was almoit hoarſ 0 the 
In return to which, I heard a great 00 a his 


repeated three times, giving me ſuch ul 
* pat 


arts of joy as are not to be conceived but 
y thoſe who feel them, I now heard a 
trampling over my head, and ſomebody 
calling through the hole with a loud voice 
in the Engliſh tongue, If there be any body 
below, let them ſpeak. I anſwered, I was 
an Engliſhman, drawn by ill fortune into 
the greateſt calamity that ever any creature 
underwent, and begged by all that was 
moving to be delivered out of the dungeon 
[was in. The voice replied, I was ſafe, 
for my box was faſtened to their ſhip; and 
the carpenter ſhould immediately come and 
aw a hole in the cover large enough to 
all me out. I anſwered, that was need- 
ry and would take up too much time, for 
there was no more to be done, but let one 
of the crew put his finger into the ring, 
and take the box out of the ſea into the 
ſhip, and ſo into the captain's cabin “. 
Some of them upon hearing me talk fo 
wildly thought I was mad; others laughed; 
for indeed it never came into my head that 
I was now got among people of my own 
ſtature and ſtrength. The carpenter came, 
and in a few minutes ſawed a paſſage about 
four feet ſquare, then let down a ſmall lad- 
der, upon which I mounted, and from 
thence was taken into the ſhip in a very 
weak condition. 

The ſailors were all in amazement, and 
aſked me a thouſand queſtions, which 1 had 
0 inclination to 2 I was equally 
"FF confounded at the ſight of ſo many pig- 
nies, for ſuch I took them to be, after hav- 
ng ſo long accuſtomed mine eyes to the 
nonſlrous objects I had left. But the cap- 
"oF tain, Mr. Thomas Wilcocks, an honeſt 
worthy Shropſhireman, obſerving 1 was 
ready to faint, took me into his cabin, gave 
me a cordial to comfort me, and made me 
turn in upon his own bed, adviſing me to 
; take a little reſt, of which I had great need. 
e Before I went to ſleep, I gave him to un- 
derſtand that I had ſome valuable furniture 
in my box too good to be loſt; a fine ham- 
mock, an handſome field-bed, two chairs, 
a table, and a cabinet. That my cloſet 
was hung on all ſides, or rather quilted, 
with filk and cotton: that if he would let 


* There are ſeveral little incidents which ſhew 
the author to have had a deep knowledge of hu- 
man nature; and I think this is one. Although the 
principal advantages enumerated by Gulliver in 
the beginning of this chapter, of mingling again 
Mons his countrymen, depended on their being 
of the lame ſize with himſelf, yet this is forgotten 
in his ardour to be delivered: and he is after- 
wards betrayed into the ſame abſurdity, by his 
al to preſerve his furniture. 
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one of the crew bring my cloſet into his 
cabin, I would open it there before him 
and ſhew him my goods. The captain 
hearing me utter theſe abſurdities conclud- 
ed ] was raving : however (1 ſuppole to 
Facify me) he promiſed to give order as 1 
deſired, and going upon deck, ſent ſome 
of lis men down into my cloſet, from 
whence (as I afterwards found) they drew 
up all my goods, and itripped off the quilt- 
ing; but the chairs, cabinet, and beditead, 
being ſcrewed to tlie floor, were much da- 
maged by the ignorance of the ſeamen, 
who tore them up by force. Then they 
knocked off ſome of the hoards for the uſe 
of the ſhip, and when they had got all they 
had a mind for, let the hull drop into the 
ſea, which by reaſon of many breaches 
made in the bottom and fides ſunk to 
rights. And indeed I was glad not to have 
been a ſpectator of the havock they made; 
becauſe 1 am confident it would have ſen- 
ſibly touched me, by bringing former paſ- 
ſages into my mind, which I had rather 
forget. 

I flept ſome hours, but perpetually diſ- 
turbed with dreams of the place I had left, 
and the dangers I had eſcaped. However, 
upon waking 1 found myſelf much reco- 
vered. It was now about eight o'clock at 
night, and the captain ordered ſupper im- 
mediately, thinking I had already faſted 
too long. He entertained me with great 
kindnets, obſerving me not to look wild- 
ly, or talk inconſiſtently; and, when we 
were left alone, deſired I would give him 
a relation of my travels, and by what 
accident I came to be ſet adrift in that 
monſtrous wooden cheſt. He ſaid, that 
about twelve o'clock at noon, as he was 
looking through his glaſs, he ſpied it at a 
diſtance, and thought it was a fail, which 
he had a mind to make, being not much 
out of his courſe, in hopes of buying ſome 
biſcuit, his own beginmng to fall ſhort. 
That upon coming nearer, and finding his 
error, he ſent out his long-boat to diſcover 
what I was; that his men came back in a 
fright, ſwearing they had ſcen a A 
houſe, 'That he laughed at their folly, an 
went himſelf in the boat, ordering his men 
to take a ſtrong cable along with them. 
That the weather being calm he rowed 
round me ſeveral times, obſerved my win= 
dows, and the wire-lattices that defended 
them. "That he diſcovered two ſtaples upon 
one ſide, which was all of boards without 
any paſſage for light. He then commanded 
his men to row up to that ſide, and faſten- 
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ing a cable to one of the ſtaples, ordered 
them to tow my cheſt (as they called it) 

towards the ſhip. When it was there, he 

gave directions to faſten another cable to 
the ring fixed in the cover, and to raiſe up 
my cheſt with pullies, which all the ſailors 
were not able to do above two or three 
feet. He ſaid, they ſaw my ſtick and hand- 

kerchief thruſt out of the hole, and con- 

cluded that ſome unhappy man muſt be 
ſhut up in the cavity. I aſked, whether he 
or the crew had ſeen any prodigious birds 
in the air about the time he firit diſcovered 
me ? to which he anſwered, that, diſcourſing 
this matter with the ſailors while I was a- 
ſleep, one of them ſaid, he had obſerved 
three eagles flying towards the north, but 
remarked nothing of their being larger 
than the uſual fize, which I ſuppoſe muſt 
be imputed to the great height they were 
at; and he could not gueſs the reaſon of 
my queſtion. I then aſked the captain, how 
far he reckoned we might be from land ? 
he ſaid, by the beſt computation he could 
make, we were at leaſt an hundred leagues. 
I aſſured him that he muſt be miſtaken by 
almoſt half, for I had not left the country 
from whence I came above two hours be- 
fore I dropt into the ſea. Whereupon he 
began again to think that my bram was 
diſturbed. of which he gave me a hint, and 
adviſed me to go to bed in a cabin he had 
provided. I aſſured him I was well re- 
freſned with his good entertainment and 
company, and as much in my ſenſes as ever 
T was in my life. He then grew ſerious, 
and defired to aſk me freely, whether I 
were not troubled in mind by the conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſome enormous crime, for which I 
was puniſhed at the command of ſome 


Prince by expoſing me in that cheſt, as 


great criminals in other countries have 
been forced to ſea in a leaky veſſel without 
proviſions : for although he ſhould be ſorry 


to have taken ſo ill a man into his ſhip, 


yet he would engage his word to ſet me 
ſafe a-ſhore in the firſt port where we ar- 
rived, He added, that his ſuſpicions 
were much increaſed by ſome very abſurd 
ſpeeches I had delivered at firſt to the ſai- 


'Jors, and afterwards to himſelf, in relation 


to my cloſet or cheſt, as well as by my 
odd looks and behaviour while I was at 


ſupper. 


I begged his patience. to hear me tell 
my ſtory, which I faithfully did from the 
laſt time I left England to the moment he 


| firſt diſcovered me. And as truth always 


forceth its way into rational minds, ſo this 


ordinary; wherein I doubted ſome a. 


honeſt worthy gentleman, who had ſym, befic 
tincture of learning, and very good ſenſe, nam 
was immediately convinced of my candoyr tree 
and veracity. But, farther to confirm all barb 
J had ſaid, I intreated him to give order peo] 
that my cabinet ſhould be brought, of which How 
I had the key in my pocket, (for he had nion 
already informed me how the ſeamen (if. my | 
poſed of my cloſet.) I opened it in hi; H 
own preſence, and ſhewed him the ſmall muc 
collection of rarities I made in the count; loud 
from whence I had been fo ſtrangely del. of tl 
vered. There was the comb J had con. told 
trived out of the ſtumps of the king's beard, for 7 
and another of the ſame materials, but mire 
fixed into a paring of her majeſty's thumb. men, 
nail, which ſerved for the back. There and 
was a collection of needles and pins from But, 
a foot to half a yard long; four waſj. like 
ſtings, like joiners tacks; ſome combing; look 
of the queen's hair; a gold ring which leſs 1 
one day ſhe made me a preſent of in a mo} in at 
obliging manner, taking it from her hit: likey 
finger, and throwing it over my head ie | frt 
a collar. I defired the captain would pleaſe all a 
to accept this ring in return of his civil. little 
ties; which he abſolutely refuſed. I ſhewed held. 
him a cern that 1 had cut off with my own prin 
hand from a maid of honour's toe; it ws: look 
about the bigneſs of a Kentiſh pippin, and accu 
grown ſo hard, that, when I returned to cauſe 
England, I got it hollowed into a cup, and ble a 
ſet in ſilver. Laſtly, I deſired him to fee that 
the breeches I had then on, which were me t 
made of a mouſe's ſkin. wone 

could force nothing on him but a foct- able 
man's tooth, which I obſerved him to ex- kney 
amine with great curioſity, and found he to ſo 
had a fancy for it. He received it wit! It w: 
abundance of thanks, more than ſach a tr- coul: 
fle could deſerve. - It was drawn by an ſize 
unſkilful ſurgeon in a miſtake from one of hard 
Glumdalclitch's men, who was afflicted nut- 
with the tooth- ach, but it was as ſound 2s reſt « 
any in his head. I got it cleaned, and put ter t 
it into my cabinet. It was about a foot quee 
long, and four inches in diameter. thing 

The captain was very well ſati>iied wit lervi 
this plain relation I had given him, and with 
ſaid, he hoped, when we returned to Eng- wink 


land, I would oblige the world by putting at th 
it on paper, and making it public. My at- 
ſwer was, that I thought we were already 
overſtocked with books of travels: that f- 
thing could now paſs which was not exit. 


leſs conſulted truth, than their own vai)» 
or intereſt, or the diverſion of ignorant fel 


ders: that my ſtory could contain lite 
belides 


beſides common events, without thoſe or- 
namental deſcriptions of ſtrange plants, 
trees, birds, and other animals; or of the 
barbarous cuitoms and 1dolatry of ſavage 

ple, with which molt writers abound, 
However, I thanked him for his gocd opi- 
nion, and promiſed to take the matter into 
my thoughts. 

He faid, he wondered at one thing very 
much, which was, to hear me ſpeak io 
loud, aſking me whether the king or quee 
of that country were thick of hearing. 1 
told him, it was what I had been uſed to 
for above two years paſt; and that I ad- 
mired as much at the voices of him and his 
men, who ſeemed to me only to whiſper, 
and yet I could hear them well enough. 
But, when 1 ſpoke in that country, it was 
like a man talking in the ſtreet to another 
looking out from the top of a ſtecple, un- 
leſs when I was placed on a table, or heid 
in any perſon's hand. 1 told him, 1 had 
ikewiſe obſerved another thing, that when 
] irlt got into the ſhip, and the ſailors ſtood 
all about me, I thought they were the molſt 
little contemptible creatures 1 had ever be- 
held. For indeed, while I was in that 
prince's country, 1 could never endure t 
ook in a glaſs, after mine eyes had been 
accuitomed to juch prodigious objects, be- 
cauſe the compariſon gave me to deſpica- 
ble a conceit of myſelf. The captain ſaid, 
that while we were at ſupper he obſerved 
me to look at every thing with a fort of 
wonder, and that I often ſeemed hardly 
able to contain my laughter, which he 
knew not well how to take, but imputed it 
to ſome diſorder in my brain. 1 antwered 
it was very true; and I wondered how 1 
could forbear, when I {aw his dithies of the 
lize of a filver three-pence, a leg of pork 
hardly a mouchful, a cup not 0 big as a 
nut-thell; and fo J went on, deſeribing th 
reſt of his houſhold- ſtuff and proviſions af- 


ter the ſame manner. For although the 


queen had ordered a little equip>age of al 

things neceſſary for me, while | was in her 
lervice, yet my ideas were wholly taken up 
with what I ſaw on every fide of me, and 1 
winked at my own littleneſs, as people do 
at their own faults. The captain under- 
ſtood my raillery very well, and merrily 
replied with the old Engliſh proverb, that 
he doubted my eyes were bigger than my 
belly, for he did not obſerve my ſtomach 
ſo good, although I had faſted all day; and, 
continuing in his mirth, proteſted he would 
have gladly given an hundred pounds to 
have feen my cloſet in the eagle's bill, and 
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afterwards in its fall from ſo great a height 
into the ſea; which would certainly have 
been a molt aſtoniſhing object, worthy to 
have the deſcription of it tranſmitted to 
future ages: and the compariſon of Phaeton 
was ſo obvious, that he could not forbear 
applying it, although I did not much ad- 
mire the conceit. 

The captain, having been at Tonquin, 
was in his return to England driven north- 
eaitward to the latitude of 44 degrees, and 
of longitude 143. But meeting a trade- 
wind two days aiter I came on board him, 
we failed fouthward a long time, and, coaſt- 
ing New-Holland, kept our courſe weſt- 
ſouth-weſt, and then ſouth-ſouth-weſt, till 
we doubled the Cape of Good - Hope. Our 
voyage was very proſperous, but I ſhall 
not trouble the reader with a journal of it. 
The captain called in at one or two ports, 
and ſent in his iong-boat for proviſions and 
freſh water, but 1 never went out of the 
ſhip till we came into the Dowas, which 
was on the third day of June, 1706, about 
nine months after my eſcape. I offered to 
cave my goods in ſecurity ſor payment of 
my freight; but the captain proteſted he 
would not reccive one farthing. We took 
a kind leave of eaca other, and I made 
him promiſe ke would come to ſee me at 
my woute in Rotherhithe. I hired a horſe 
and guide for five ſhillings, which I bor- 
rowed of the captain, 

As 1 was on the road, obſerving the lit- 
tleneſs of the houlcs, the trees, the cattle, 
and the people, I began to think myſelf in 
Lilliput. I was airaid of trampling on 
every traveiler I met, and often called 
aloud to have them ſtand out of the way, 
ſo that 1 had like to have gotten one or 
two broken heads for my 1mpertinence. 

When I came to my own houſe, for 
winch 1 was forced to enquire, one of the 
ſervants opening the door, I bent down to 
go in (like a gooſe under a gate) for fear 
of itriking my head. My wife ran out to 
embrace me, but I ſtooped lower than her 
knees, thinking ſhe could otherwiſe never 
be able to reach my mouth. My daugh- 
ter kneeled to aſk my blefling, but I could 
not ſee her till ſhe aroſe, having been ſo 


long uſed to ſtand with my head and eyes 


erect to above ſixty feet; and then I went 
to take her up with one hand by the waiſt. 
I looked down upon the ſervants, and one 
or two friends who were in the houſe, as 
if they had been pigmies, and I a giant. 
I told my wife ſhe had been too thrifty, for 
I found ſhe had ſtarved herſelf and her 
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daughter to nothing, In ſhort, I behaved 
myſelf ſo unaccountably, that they were 
all of the captain's opinion when he firſt 
ſaw me, and concluded I had loſt my wits. 
This I mention as an inſtance of the great 
power of habit and prejudice, 

In a little time, I and my family and 
friends came to a right underſtanding : but 
my wife proteſted I ſhould never go to ſea 
any more; although my evil deſtiny ſo or- 
dered, that ſne had not power to hinder 
me, as the reader may know hereafter. In 
the mean time, I here conclude the ſecond 
part of my unfortunate voyages“. 
| Savift, 


$ 150. Detached Sentences. 


To be ever active in laudable purſuits, 
is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of a man 
of merit. 

There is an heroic innocence, as well as 
an heroic courage. 

There is a mean in all things. Even 
virtue itſelf hath its ſtated limits; which 
not being ſtrictly obſerved, it ceaſes to be 
virtue, | 

It is wiſer to prevent a quarrel before- 
hand, than to revenge it afterwards. 

It is much better to reprove, than to be 
angry ſecretly. 

No revenge is more heroic, than that 
which torments envy by doing good. 

The diſcretion of a man deferreth his 
anger, and it is his glory to paſs over a 
tranſgreſſion. | 

Money, like manure, does no good till 
it is ſpread. There is no real uſc of riches, 


Except in the diſtribution; the reſt is all 


conceit. 

A wife man will deſire no more than 
what he may get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſ- 
tr:bute cheerfully, and live upon content- 
edly. | 


* From the whole of theſe two vovares to Lil- 
lirut and Brobdingnag ariſes one general remark, 
which, however obvious, has been overlooked 
by thoſe who conſider them as little more than 
the ſport of a wanton imagination. When human 
actions are aſcribed to pigmies and giants, there 
are tew that do not excite either contempt, dif- 
guſt, or horror; to aſcribe them therefore to ſuch 
| beings was perhaps the moſt probable method of 
engaging the mind to examine them with atten- 
tion, and judge of them with imnartiality, by ſuſ- 
pending the faſcination of habit, and exhibiting 
familiar objects in a new light. The uſe of the 
fable then is not leſs apparent than important and 
extenſive; and that this uſe was intended by the 
author, can be doubted only by thoſe who are dif- 
poſed to affirm, that order and regularity are the 
effects of chance. l 


ing. 
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A contented mind, and a good con. 
ſcience, will make a man happy in all con. 
ditions, He knows not how to fear, who 
dares to die. 

There is but one way of fortifying the 
ſoul againſt all gloomy preſages and ter. 
rors of mind; and that is, by ſecuting to 
ourſelves the friendſhip and protection of 
that Being, who diſpoſes of events, and 
governs futurity. 

Philoſophy 1s then only valuable, when 
it ſerves for the law of life, and not for the 
oſtentation of ſcience. 

Without a friend, the world 15 but a wil. 
derneſs. 

A man may have a thouſand intimate ac- 
quaintances, and not a friend among them 
all, If you have one friend, think your. 
ſelf happy. 

When once you profeſs yourſelf a friend, 
endeavour to be always ſuch. He can ne- 
ver have any true friends, that will be often 
changing them. 

Proſperity gains friends, and acverſiiy 
tries them, 

Nothing more engages the affections of 
men, than a handſome addreſs, and grace- 
ful converſation. 

Complaiſance renders a ſuperior ami. 
able, an equal agreeable, and an inferior 
acceptable. 

Exceſs of ceremony ſhews want of breed- 
That civility is beſt, which excludes 
all ſuperfluous formality. 

Ingratitude is a crime ſo ſhameful, that 
the man was never yet found, who would 
acknowledge himſelf guilty of it. 

Truth is born with us; and we mul 
do violence to naturc, to ſhake oft our 
veracity. 

There cannot be a greater treachery, 
than firſt to raiſe a confidence, and then 
deceive it. 

By others faults wife men correct their 
own. 

No man hath a thorough taſte of pro- 
ſpcrity, to whom adverſity never happened, 

When our vices leave us, we flatter our- 
ſelves that we leave them. 

It is as great a point of wiſdom to hide 
ignorance, as to diſcover knowledge. 

Pitch upon that courſe of life which 1s 
the moſt excellent; and habit will render 
it the moſt delightful. 

Caſtom is the plague of wiſe men, and 
the 1dol of fools. 

As, to be perfectly juſt, is an attribute 
of the Divine nature; to be ſo to the ut- 


moſt of our abilities, is the glory of 97 
0 


No man was ever caſt down with the 
injuries of fortune, unleſs he had before 
ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by her fa- 
yours. 

Anger may glance into the breaſt of a 
wiſe man, but reſts only in the boſom of 
fools. 

None more impatiently ſuffer injuries, 
than thoſe that are moſt forward in doing 
them. 

By taking revenge, a man 1s but even 
with his enemy; but in paſſing it over he 
is ſuperior. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine, 

A more glorious victory cannot be gain- 
ed over another man, than this, that when 
the injury began on his part, the kindneſs 
ſhould begin on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miſer 
robs himſelf. 

We ſhould take a prudent care for the 
future, but ſo as to enjoy the preſent. It 
is no part of wiſdom, to be miſerable to- 
day, becauſe we may happen to be fo 
to-morrow. 

To mourn without meaſure, is folly ; 
not to mourn at all, inſenſibility. 

Some would be thought to do great 
things, who are but tools and inſtruments ; 
like the fool who fancied he played upon 
the organ, when he only blew the bellows, 

Though a man may become learned b 
another's learning, he can never be wile 
but by his own wiſdom. 

He who wants good ſenſe 1s unhappy in 
having learning ; for he has thereby more 
ways of expoſing himſelf. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occaſion 
to bluſh at his own 1gnorance m one thing, 
who perhaps may excel us in many. 

No object is more pleaſing to the eye, 
tian the fight of a man whom you have ob- 
liged; nor any muiic ſo agreeable to the 
ear, as the voice of one that owns you for 
his bene factor. 

The coin that is moſt current among 
mankind is flattery; the only benefit of 
which is, that by hearing what we are 
not, we may be inſtructed what we ought 
le to be. 
| The character of the perſon who com- 
nends you, is to be conſidered before you 
eta value on his eſteem. The wiſe man 

applauds him whom he thinks moſt virtu- 
d Ous ; the reſt of the world, him who is 
molt wealthy. 
te The temperate man's pleaſures are dur- 
„de, becauſe they are regular; and all his 
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life is calm and ſerene, becauſe it is in- 
nocent. 

A good man will love himſelf too well 
to loſe, and all his neighbours too well to 
win, an eſtate by git, The love of 
gaming will corrupt the beſt principles in 
the world. 

An angry man who ſuppreſſes his paſ- 
ſions, thinks worſe than he ſpeaks; and an 
angry man that will chide, ſpeaks worſe 
than he thinks. 

A good word is an eaſy obligation ; but 
not to ſpeak ill, requires only our ſilence, 
which coſts us nothing. 

It is to affectation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs. Nature in her 
whole drama never drew ſuch a part ; ſhe 
has ſometimes made a fool, but a coxcomb 
is always of his own making. 

It is the infirmity of little minds, to be 
taken with every appearance, and dazzled 
with every thing that ſparkles; but great 
minds have but litile admiration, becauſe 
few things appear new to them. 

It happens to men of learning, as to ears 
of corn: they ſhoot up, and raiſe their 
heads high, while they are empty: but 
when full and ſwelled with grain, they be- 
gin to flag and droop. 2 | 

He that is truly polite, knows how to 
contradict with reſpect, and to pleaſe with- 
out adulation ; and is equally remote from 
an inſipid complaiſance, and a low fami- 
liarity, 

The failings of good men are commonly 
more publiſhed in the world than their good 
deeds; and one fault of a deſerving man 
ſhall meet with more reproaches, than all 
his virtues praiſe : ſuch is the force of ill- 
will and ill- nature. 

It is harder to avoid cenſure, than to 
gain applauſe; for this may be done by 
one you or wife action in an age; but 
to eſcape cenſure, a man muſt paſs his 
whole life without ſaying or doing one ill 
or fooliſh thing. 

When Darius offered Alexander ten 
thouſand talents to divide Aſia equally with 
him, he anſwered, The earth cannot bear 
two ſuns, nor Aſia two kings.—Parmenio, 
a friend of Alexander's, hearing the great 
offers Darius had made, ſaid, Were 1 Alex- 
ander I would accept them. So would I, 
replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 

Nobility is to be conſidered only as an 
imaginary diſtinction, unleſs accompanied 
with the practice of thoſe generous virtues 
by which it ought to be obtained. Tu 
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of honour conferred upon ſuch as have no 
perſonal merit, are at beſt but the royal 
ſtamp ſet upon baſe metal. 

Though an honourable title may be con- 
veyed to poſterity, yet the ennobling qua- 
lities which are the ſoul of greatneſs are a 
ſort of incommunicable perfections, and 
cannot be transferred. If a man could 
bequeath his virtues by will, and ſettle his 
ſenſe and learning upon his heirs, as cer- 
tainly as he can his lands, a noble deſcent 
would then indeed be a valuable privilege. 

Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, 
and needs _— to help it out. It is al- 
ways near at hand, and ſits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware: whereas a lye is troubleſome, and 
ſets a man's invention upon the rack; and 
one trick needs a great many more to make 
it good. 

The pleaſure which affects the human 
mind with the moſt lively and tranſporting 
touches, is the ſenſe that we act in the eye 
of infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, 
that will crown our virtuous endeavours 
here with a happineſs hereafter, large as 
our deſires, and laſting as our immortal 
ſouls : without this the higheſt ſtate of life 
is inſipid, and with it the loweſt is a pa- 
radiſe. 

Honourable age is not that which ſtand- 
eth in length of time, nor that is meaſured 
by number of years; but wiſdom 1s. the 
grey hair unto man, and unſpotted life is 
old age. 

Wickedneſs, condemned by her own wit- 
neſs, is very timorous, and being preſſed 
with conſcience, always forecaſteth evil 
things; for fear is nothing elſe but a be- 
traying of the ſuccours which reaſon of- 
fereth. 

A wiſe man will fear in every thing, 
He that contemneth ſmall things, ſhall 
fall by little and little. 

A rich man beginning to fall, 1s held 
up of his friends; but a poor man being 
down, is thruſt away by his friends: when 
a rich man is fallen, he hath many helpers; 
he ſpeaketh things not to be ſpoken, and 
yet men juſtify him: the poor man ſlipt, 
and they rebuked him; he ſpoke wiſely, 
and could have no place. When a rich 
man ſpeaketh, every man holdeth his 
tongue, and, look, what he ſaith they extol 
it to the clouds; but if a poor man ſpeaks, 
they ſay, What fellow is this? 

Many have fallen by the edge of the 
ſword, but not ſo many as have fallen by 
the tongue, Well is he that is defended 
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from it, and hath not paſſed through the 
venom thereof; who hath not drawn the 
yoke thereof, nor been bound in her bonds: 
for the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, ang 
the bands thereof are bands of braſs; the 
death thereof is an evil death. 

My ſon, blemiſh not thy good deed; 
neither uſe uncomfortable words, when 
thou giveſt any thing. Shall not the dey 
aſſuage the heat? ſo is a word better than 
a gift, Lo, is not a word better than a gift? 
but both are with a gracious man. 

Blame not, before thou haſt examined 
the truth; underſtand firſt, and then re. 
buke. 

If thou wouldeſt get a friend, prove him 7 
firſt, and be not haſty to credit him; for | 


ſome men are friends for their own occ:. Fre 
ſions, and will not abide in the day of thy fon 
tha 


trouble. 
Forſake not an old friend, for the new i; 1 


not comparable to him: a new friend is as for 
new wine; when it is old, thou ſhalt drink Wl *' 
it with pleaſure. 
A friend cannot be known in proſperity; 46 
and an enemy cannot be hidden in adver- 8 
ſity. talk 
Admoniſh thy friend; it may be he hath i 
not done it; and if he have, that he do it that 
no more. Admoniſh thy friend; it may 4 
be he hath not ſaid it; or if he have, that cloa 
he ſpeak it not again. Admoniſh a friend; n. 
for many times it is a ſlander; and believe e 
not every tale. There is one that flippeth lin 
in his ſpecch, but not from his heart; and Geal. 
who is he that hath not offended with his Ne 
tongue ? prof 
Whoſo diſcovereth ſecrets loſeth his pleaſ 
credit, and ſhall never find a friend to his al 
, und. EE 
Honour thy father with thy whole hear, Bl 8. 
and forget not the ſorrows of thy mother; * 
how canſt thou recompenſe them the things f 5 5 
that they have done for thee ? 1 * 
There is nothing ſo much worth as 4 Jak 
mind well ria _—_ 
The lips of talkers will be telling ſuch *rs 
ings as pertain not unto them ; but the i * 
words of ſuch as have underſtanding are 15 3 
weighed in the balance. The heart of . 
fools is in their mouth, but the tongue of the I 9 
wiſe is in their heart. 5 
To labour, and to be content with that 100 1 
man hath, is a ſweet life. Net 
Be at peace with many; neverthelel5 mu h 
have but one counſellor of a thouſand. the f 
Be not confident in a plain way. e 5 
Let reaſon go before every enterprize, * 


and counſel before every action. 


1 merely 
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The latter part of a wiſe man's life is 
taken up in curing the follies, prejudices, 
and falſe opinions he had contracted in the 
former. 

Cenſure is the tax a man pays to the pub- 
lic for being eminent. ; | 

Very few men, properly ſpeaking, hve 
at preſent, but are providing to hve ano- 
ther time. 

Party is the madneſs of many, for the 
gain of a few. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar 
with fine ſenſe, is like attempting to hew 
blocks of marble with a razor. 

Super{tition is the ſpleen of the ſoul. 

He who tells a lye is not ſenſible how 


great a talk he undertakes; for he muſt be 


torced to invent twenty more to maintain 
that one. F 

Some people will never learn any thing, 
far this reaion, becauſe they underſtand 
every thing too ſoon. 

There is nothing wanting, to make all 
rational and dilintereſted people in the 
world of one religion, but that they ſhould 
talk together every day. 

Men are grateful, in the ſame degree 
that they are reſentful. 

Young men are ſubtle arguers; the 
cloak of honour covers all their faults, as 
that of pation all their follies. 

Economy is no diſgrace; it is better 
living on a little, than outhving a great 
deal. | 

Next to the ſatisfaction I receive in the 
proſperity of an honeſt man, I am belt 
pleaſed with the confuſion of a raſcal. 

What is often termed ſhynels, is nothing 
more than refined ſenſe, and an indifference 
to common obſervations. 

The higher character a perſon ſupports, 
the more he ihould regard his minuteſt 
actions. | 

Every perſon inſenſibly fixes upon ſome 
degree of reſinement in his diſcourſe, ſome 
meaſure of thought Which he thinks worth 
exhibiting. It is wiſe to fix this pretty 
high, although it occaſions one to talk the 
_-.. | 

To endeavour all one's days to fortify 
our minds with learning and philoſophy, 
5 to ſpend ſo much in armour, that one has 
nothing left to defend. 


much upon the approach of intimacy, as 
the ſentitive plant does upon the touch of 
one's finger. 

Men are ſometimes accuſed of pride, 
merely becauſe their accuſers would be 


Deference often ſhrinks and withers as 


DIALOGUES, &c 


proud themſelves if they were in their 
places. 


People frequently uſe this expreſſion, I 


am inclined to think fo and ſo, not con- 


ſidering that they are then 
moſt literal of all truths, 

Modeſty makes large amends for the 
pain 1t gives the perſons who labour under 
it, by the prejudice it affords every worthy 
perſon in their favour, 

The difference there is betwixt honour 
and honeſty ſeems to be chiefly in the mo- 
tive. I he honeſt man does that from duty, 
which the man of honour does for the ſake 
of character. | 

A lyar begins with making falſehood 
appear like truth, and ends with making 
truth itſelf appear like falſehood. 

Virtue ſhould be conſidered as a part of 
taſte; and we ſhould as much avoid de- 
ceit, or ſiniſter meanings in diſcourſe, as 
we would puns, bad language, or falſe 
grammar. 

Deference is the moſt complicate, the 
molt indirect, and the moſt elegant of all 
compliments. 

He that lies in bed all a ſummer's morn- 
ing, loſes the chief pleaſure of the day: he 
that gives up his youth to indolence, un- 
dergoes a loſs of the ſame kind. 

Shining characters are not always the 
molt agreeable ones; the mild radiance of 
an emerald is by no means leſs pleaſing 
than the glare of the ruby, 

To be at once a rake, and to glory in 
the character, diſcovers at the ſame time 
bad diſpoſition and a bad taſte. 

How is it poflible to expect that mankind 
will take advice, when they will not ſo 
much as take warning ? 

Although men are accuſcd for not know- 
ing their own weaknets, yet perhaps as few 
know their own ſtrength. It is in men as 
in ſoils, where ſometimes there is a vein of 
gold which the owner knows not of. 

Fine ſenſe, and exalted ſenſe, are not 
half ſo valuable as common ſenſe. There 
are forty men of wit for one man of ſenſe; 
and he that will carry nothing about him 
but gold, will be every day at a loſs for 
want of ready change. 

Learning 1s like mercury, one of the 
moſt powerful and excellent things in the 
world in ſkilful hands; in unſkiltul, mot 
miſchievous. 

A man ſhould never be aſhamed to own 
he has been in the wrong; which is but 
ſaying, in other words, that he is wiſer to- 
day than he was yeſterday. 
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Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude 
in a poor man, I take it for granted there 
would be as much generolity 1f he were a 
rich man. ; 

Flowers of rhetoric in ſermons or ſerious 
diſcourſes, are like the blue and red flow- 
ers in corn, pleaſing to thoſe who come only 
for amuſement, but prejudicial to him who 
would reap the profit. 

It often happens that thoſe are the beſt 

ople, whoſe characters have been moit 
injured by ſlanderers: as we uſually find 
that to be the ſweeteſt fruit which the birds 
have been pecking at. 

The eye of a critic 1s often like a mi- 
eroſcope, made ſo very fine and nice, that 
it diſcovers the atoms, grains, and minuteſt 
articles, without ever comprehending the 
whole, comparing the parts, or ſeeing all 
at once the harmony. 

Men's zeal for religion 15 much of the 
fame kind as that which they ſhew for a 
foot-ball; whenever it is conteſted for, 
every one is ready to venture their lives» 
and limbs in the diſpute ; but when that is 
once at an end, it is no more thought on, 
but ſleeps in oblivion, buried in rubbiſh, 
which no one thinks 1t worth his pains to 
rake into, much leſs to remove. 

Honour is but a ſictious kind of ho- 
neſty; a mean but a neceſſary ſubſtitute 
for it, in ſocieties who have none; it is 
a ſort of paper- credit, with which men 
are obliged to trade who are deficient in 
the ſterling caſh of true morality and re- 
ligion. 

Perſons of great delicacy ſhould know 
the certainty of the following truth 
There are abundance of caſes which oc- 
caſion ſuſpence, in which, whatever they 
determine, they will repent of their de- 
termination; and this through a propen- 
fity of human nature to fancy happi- 
neſs in thoſe ſchemes which it does not 

urſue. 

The chief advantage that ancient writ- 
ers can boaſt over . ones, ſeems ow⸗- 
ing to ſimplicity. Every noble truth and 
ſentiment was expreſſed by the former in 
2 natural manner, in word and phraſe fim. 
ple, perſpicuous, and incapable of im- 
provement. What then remained for later 
writers, but affectation, witticiſm, and con- 
ceit? 

What a piece of work is man! how no- 
ble in reaſon! how infinite in faculties ! in 
form and moving, how expreſs and admir- 
able! in action, | Ix like an angel! in ap- 
prehenſion, how like a God! 

T 


FOURTH. 


If to do were as eaſy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been church. 
es, and r men's cottages princes pa. 
laces. He is a good divine that folloy, 
his own inſtructions: I can eaſier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than 
to be one of the twenty to follow my own 
teaching. 

Men's evil manners live in braſs ; their 
virtues we write in water, 

The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together; our virtue; 
would be proud, if our faults whipped 
them not; and our crimes would deipair, 
if they were not cheriſhed by our virtues, 


The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion 
and the poor beetle that we tread upon, 


In corporal ſufferance feels a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. 


$ 151. The I ay to Wealth, as clearly frewn 
in the Preface of an old Pennſylvanian 
Almanac, intitled, © Poor Richard in- 
proved,” Written by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, 


Courteous Reader, 

J have heard, that nothing gives an au- 
thor ſo great pleaſure, as to find his works 
reſpectfully quoted by others. Judge, 
then, how much I muſt have been grati- 
fied by an incident I am going to relate to 
you. I ſtopped my horſe, lately, where a 


great number of people were collected at 


an auction of merchants goods. The hour 
of the ſale not being come, they were con- 
verſing on the badneſs of the times; and 
one of the company called to a play, 
clean old man, with white locks, * Pray, 
father Abraham, what think you of the 
times ? Will not thoſe heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country ? how ſhall we be ever 
able to pay them? What would you advise 
us to? —— Father Abraham ſtood up, and 
replied, © If you, would have my advice, | 
will give it you in ſhort; “ for a word © 
the wiſe is enough,” as Poor Richard ſays. 
They joined in deſiring him to ſpeak Is 
mind, and gathering round him, he pro- 

ceeded as follows“: 
6 Fr iends, 


* Dr. Franklin, wiſhing to collect into ode 
piece all the ſayings upon the following ſubject 
whieh he had dropped in the courſe of publiſhing 
the Almanacks called Poor Richard, introduces 
father Abraham for this purpoſe. Hence it » 
that Poor Richard is ſo often quoted, and that, u 
the preſent title, he is ſaid to be improved -N 
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« Friends,” ſays he, the taxes are, indeed, 
yery heavy ; and, if thoſe laid on by the 
government were the only ones we had to 

y, we might more eaſily diſcharge them; 

ut we have many others, and much more 

rievous to ſome of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleneſs, three times 
as much by our pride, and four times as 
much by our folly ; and from theſe taxes 
the commiſlioners cannot eaſe or deliver 
us by allowing an abatement. However, 
let us hearken to good advice, and ſome- 
thing may be done for us; « God helps 
them that help themſelves,” as Poor Rich- 
ard ſays. 

I. © It would be thought a hard govern- 
ment that ſhould tax its people one-tenth 
part of their time, to be employed in its 
ſervice: but idleneſs taxes many of us much 
more; ſloth, by bringing on diſeaſes, ab- 
ſolutely ſhortens life. “ Sloth, like ruſt, 
conſumes faiter than labour wears, while 
the uſed key is always bright,“ as Poor 
Richard ſays.—“ But doſt thou love life, 
then do not ſquander time, for that is the 
ſtuff life is made of,“ as Poor Richard ſays. 
How much more than is neceſſary do we 
ſpend in ſleep! forgetting that The ſleep- 
ing fox catches no poultry, and that there 
will be ſlee ping enough in the grave,“ as 
Poor Richard ſays. 

« If time be of all things the moſt pre- 
cious, waſting time mult be,” as Poor Rich- 
ard ſays, © the greateſt prodigality ;*? ſince, 
as he elſewhere tells us, Loſt time is ne- 
ver found again; and What we call time 
enough always proves little enough:“ Let 
us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpoſe : ſo by diligence iball we do more 
with leſs perplexity. „ Sioth males all 
things difficult, but induſtry all eaty; and 
he that riſeth late, mult trot all day, and 
ſhall ſcarce overtake his buſineſs at night; 
while lazineſs travels fo ſlowly, hat po- 
verty ſoon overtakes him. Drive thy bu- 
ſineſs, let not that drive thee 3 and early 
to bed, and early to rite, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wiſe,” as Poor Kich- 
ard ſays, 

So what ſignifies wiſhing and noping 
for better times? We may make thete 
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withſtanding the ſtroke of humour in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of this addreſs, Poor Richard (Saun— 
ders) and father Abraham have proved, i: Ame- 
Nca, that they arc no common preachers, And 

U we, brother Engliſhmen, refuſe good ſenſe 
ad ſaving knowledge, becauſe it comes from the 


Per ſide of the water? 
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times better, if we beſtir ourſelves. © In- 


duſtry need not wiſh, and he that lives up- 


on hope will die faſting. There are no 
gains without pains; then help hands, for 
I have no lands,“ or, if I have, they are 
ſmartly taxcd. © He that hath a trade, 
hath an eftate ; and he that hath a calling, 
hath an office of profit and honour,” as 
Poor Richard ſays; but then the trade 
muſt be worked at, and the calling well 
followed, or neither the eſtate nor the office 
will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are 
induſtrious we thall never ſtarve ; for, « at 
the working man's houſe hunger looks in, 
but dares not enter.“ Nor will the bailiff 
or the conſtable enter, for © Induſtry pays 
debts, while deſpair encreaſeth them.““ 
What though you have found no treaſure, 
nor has any rich relation left you a legacy, 
Diligence is the mother of good luck, 
and God gives all things to indufiry, Then 
plow deep, while ſluggards ſleep, and you 
ſhall have corn to ſel] and to keep.” Work 
while it is called to-day, for you know not 
how much you may be hindered to-morrow. 
« One to-day is worth two to-morrows, as 
Poor Richard ſays; and farther, « Never 
leave that till to-morrow, which you can do 
to-day.” —If you were a ſervant, would 
you not be aſhamed that a good maſter 
ſhould catch you idle ? Are you then your 
own maſter ? be aſhamed to catch yourſelf 
idle, when there is fo much to be done for 
yourſelf, your family, your country, and 
your king. Handle your tools without mit- 
tens: remember, that“ The cat in gloves 
catches no mice,“ as Poor Richard ſays. Is 
is true, there is much to be done, and, per- 
haps, you are weak-handed; but ſtick to it 
ſteadily, and you will ſee great effects; for 
« Con ſtant dropping wears away ſtones: 
and by diligence and patience the mouſe ate 
in two the cable; and little ſtrokes fell 
great oaks.“ 

Metiunks I hear ſome of you ſay, 
« Mut z man afford himſelf no leiſure ?““ 
I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Rich- 
ard ſays; * Employ thy time well, if thou 
meaneſt to gain leiſure ; and, fince thou art 
dot ſure of a minute, throw not away an 
hour.“ Leiſure is time for doing ſome- 
thing uſeful; this leiſure the diligent man 
will obtain, but the lazy man never; for, 
« A life of leiſure and a life of lazineſs are 
two things. Many, without labour, would 
live by their wits only, but they break for 
want of ſtock;*” whereas induſtry gives 
comfort, and plenty, and reſpect. Fly 
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> randy and they will follow you. 'The 
iligent ſpinner has a large ſhift; and now 
I have a ſheep and a cow, every body bids 
me -morrow.“ 
II. But with our induſtry we muſt like- 
wie be fteady, ſettled, and careful, and 
overſee our own affairs with our own eyes, 


and not truſt too much to others; for, as 
Poor Richard ſays, 


« I never ſaw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled he.” 


And again, « Three removes is as bad as 
a fire:” and again, Keep thy ſhop, and 
thy ſhop will keep thee:*? and again, « If 
you would have your buſineſs done, go; if 
not, ſend.” And again, 


« He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himſelf muſt either hold or drive.” 


© And again, © The eye of the maſter will 
do more work than both his hands :” and 
again, Want of care does us more da- 
mage than want of knowledge :”? and again, 
« Not to overſee workmen, is to leave them 
your purſe open.“ 'Truſting too much to 
others care is the ruin of many; for, “ In 
the affairs of this world, men are ſaved, not 
by faith, but by the want of it:“ but a 
man's own care is profitable; for, “If you 
would have a faithful ſervant, and one that 
you like, — ſerve yourſelf. A little neglect 
may breed great miſchief; for want of a 
nail the ſhoe was loſt; for want of a ſhoe 
the horſe was loſt; and for want of a horſe 
the rider was loſt, being overtaken and 
ſlain by the enemy; all for want of a little 
care about a horſe-ſhoe nail. 

III. So much for induſtry, my friends, 
and attention to one's own buſineſs; but to 
theſe we mult add frugality, if we would 
make our induſtry more certainly ſucceſſ- 
ful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
ſave as he gets, keep his noſe all his life 
to the grindſtone, and die not worth a groat 
at laſt. A fat kitchen makes a lean will;“ 


and, 


6 Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forſook ſpinning and 
knitting, 
And men for punch forſook hewing and ſplit- 
ting.“ 
ce If you would be wealthy, think of ſaving, 
as well as of getting. The Indies have not 
made Spain rich, becauſe her out- goes are 
greater than her in- comes.“ 
Away, then, with your expenſive fol- 


lies, and you will not then have ſo much 
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cauſe to complain of hard times, heavy tax. 
es, and chargeable families; for 


«© Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great.“ 


And farther, « What maintains one vice, 
would bring up two children.” You may 
think, perhaps, that a lictle tea, or a little 
punch now and then, diet a little more coſt. 
ly, cloaths a little finer, and a little enter. 
tainment now and then, can be no great 
matter; but remember, „ Many a little 
makes a mickle.” Beware of little ex. 
pences ; „A ſmall leak will ſink a great 
ſhip, as Poor Richard ſays; and again, 
Who dainties love, ſhall beggars prove,” 
and moreover, “ Fools make feaſts, and 
wiſe men eat them.” Here you are all 
got together to this ſale of fineries and 
nick-nacks. You call them goods; but, 
if you do not take care, they will prove 
evils to ſome of you. You expett they 


will be fold cheap, and, perhaps, they ma 

for leſs than they bas if at 6 x = 
no occaſion for them, they muſt be dear tc of 
you. Remember what Poor Richard ſays, tru] 
% Buy what thou haſt no need of, and ere "cp 
long thou ſhalt ſell thy neceſſaries. And ths 
again, „At a great pennyworth pauſe a 

while :?? he means, that perhaps the cheap- 2 7 
neſs is apparent only, and not real; or the 1 
bargain, by ſtraitening thee in thy buſineſs, It is 
may do thee more harm than good. For 25 Po 
in another place he ſays, « Many have been on va 
ruined by buying good pennyworths.” faſted 
Again, „It is fooliſh to lay out money in and 1 
a purchaſe of repentance ;** and yet this all, ot 
folly is practiſed every day at auctions, for * 1 
want of minding the Almanack. Many a ſuffer 
one, for the ſake of finery on the back, have eaſe p 
gone with a hungry belly, and half ſtarved in the 
their families; “ Silks and ſattins, ſcarlet misfor 
and velvets, put out the kitchen-hire,'* as BI 
Poor Richard ſays, ITheſe are not the ne- debt f. 
ceſſaries of life; they can ſcarcely be called ed, by 
the conveniences: and yet only becauſe credit; 
they look pretty, how many want to have 1 . 
them ?—By theſe, and other extravagan- Pare t 
cies, the genteel are reduced to poverty, be fine 
and e to borrow of thoſe whom they you do 
formerly deſpiſed, but who, through in- another 
duſtry and frugality, have maintained ther cannot 
ſtanding ; in which caſe 1t appears plainly, ed to ſe 
that « A ploughman on his legs is higher when) 
than a gentleman on his knees, as Poor Poor pi 
Richard ſays. Perhaps they have had a prees, « 
ſmall eſtate left them, which they knew not Into bal 
the getting of; they think It is day, 4 cond yi; 


debt, a 


will never be night:“ that a little to be 
ſpent out of ſo much is not worth minding ; 
but «© Always taking out of the meal-tub, 
and never putting in, ſoon comes to the 
bottom, as Poor Richard ſays ; and then, 
« When the well is dry, they know the 
worth of water.” But this they might 
have known before, if they had taken his 
advice. © If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow ſome ; for he 
that goes a borrowing, goes a ſorrowing,”? 
as Poor Richard ſays; and, indeed, fo does 
he that lends ro ſuch people, when he goes 
to get it in again. Poor Dick farther advi- 
ſes, and ſays, 


Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe, 
Ere fancy you conſult, canſult your purſe.” 


And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as 
Want, and a great deal more ſaucy.“ When 
you have bought one fine thing, you mult 
buy ten more, that your appearance may 
be all of a piece ; but Poor Dick ſays, © lt 
is eaſier to ſuppreſs the firſt deſire, than 
to ſatisfy all that follow it.“ And it is as 
truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as 
for the trog to ſwell, in order to equal 
the ox. 


« Veſſels large may venture more, 
But little boats ſhould kcep near ſhore.”? 


It is, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed ; for, 
as Poor Richard ſays, « Pride that dines 
on vanity, ſups on contempt Pride break - 
faſted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, 
and ſupped with Infamy.” And, after 
all, of what uſe is this pride of appearance, 
for which ſo much is riſked, ſo much 1s 
ſufered ? It cannot promote health, nor 
eaſe pain; it makes no increaſe of merit 
in the perſon, it creates envy, it haſtens 
misfortune, 

But what madneſs it muſt be to run in 
debt for theſe. ſuperfluities? We are offer- 
ed, by the terms of this ſale, ſix months 
credit; and that, perhaps, has induced 
lome of us to attend it, becauſe we cannot 
pare the ready money, and hope now to 
be fine without it. But, ah! think what 
you do when you run in debt; you give to 
another power over your liberty. If you 
cannot pay at the time, you will be aſnam- 
ed to ſee your creditor ; you will be in fear 
when you ſpeak to him; you will make 
pcor pitiful ſneaking excules, and, by de- 
grees, come to loſe your veracity, and fink 
into baſe, downright lying; for, © The ſe- 
cond vice is lying, the firſt is running in 
debt,“ as Poor Richard ſays; and again, 
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to the ſame purpoſe, ©« Lying rides upon 
Debt's back:““ whereas a free-born Eng- 
liſnman ought not to be aſhamed nor afraid 
to ſee or ſpeak to any, man living. But 
poverty often deprives a man of all ſpirit 
and virtue. „It is hard for an empty ba 

to ſtand upright.” —What would you think 
of that prince, or of that government, who 
ſhould iſſue an edict forbidding you to dreſs 
like a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain 
of impriſonment or ſervitude? Would you 
not fay that you were free, have a right to 
dreſs as you pleaſe, and that ſuch an edict 
would be a breach of your privileges, and 
ſuch a government tyrannical? and yet 
you are about to put yourſelf under that 


tyranny, when you run in debt for ſuch 


dreſs! Your creditor has authority, at his 
pleaſure, to deprive you of your liberty, 
by confining you in gaol for life, or by ſel- 
ling you for a ſervant, if you ſhould not be 
able to pay him. When you have got your 
bargain, you may, perhaps, think little of 
payment; but, as Poor Richard ſays, « Cre- 
ditors have better memories than debtors ; 
creditors are a ſuperſtitious ſe&, great ob- 
ſervers of ſet days and times.” The day 
comes round before you are aware, and the 
demand is made before you are prepared 
to ſatisfy it; or, if you bear your debt in 
mind, the term, which at firſt ſeemed ſo 
long, will, as it leſſens, appear extremely 
ſhort: Time will ſeem to have added 
wings to his heels as well as his ſhoulders. 
„ 'Thoſe have a ſhort Lent, who owe mo- 
ney to be paid at Eaſter.” At preſent, 
perhaps, you may think yourſelves in 
thriving circumſtances, and that you can 


bear a little extravagance without injury; 
but | 


« For age and want ſave while you may, 
No morning-ſun laſts a whole day.“ 


* Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain; but ever, while you live, expence is 
conftant and certain; and“ It is eaſier to 
build two chimneys, than to keep one in 
fuel,“ as Poor Richard ſays: So, “ Rather 
go to bed ſupperleſs, than riſe in debt. 


Get what you can, and what you get hold, 


*Tis the ſtone that will turn all your lead into 
gold.“ 


And when you have got the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, ſure you will no longer com- 
plain of bad times, or the difficulty of 

paying taxes. 
IV. © 'This doctrine, my friends, is rea- 
ſon and wiſdom : but, after all, do not de- 
pend 
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d too much upon your own induſtry, 
and frugality, and prudence, though ex- 
cellent things; for they may all be blaſted 
without the bleſſing of Heaven; and there- 
fore, aſk that bleling humbly, and be not 
uncharitable to thoſe that at preſent ſeem 
to want it, but comfort and help them. 
Remember, Job ſuffered, and was after- 
wards proſperous. 

And now to conclude, « Experience 
keeps à dear ſchool, but fools will learn in 
no other, as Poor Richard ſays, and ſcarce 
in that; for it is true, We may give ad- 
vice, but we cannot give conduct.“ How- 
ever, remember this, They that will not 
be counſelled cannot be helped; and far- 
ther, that If you will not hear Reaſon, 
ſhe will ſurely rap your knuckles,” as Poor 
Richard ſays.” | 

'Thus the old gentleman ended his ha- 
rangue. The people heard it, and ap- 
proved the doctrine, and immediately 

ractiſed the contrary, juſt as if it had 
en a common ſermon; for the auction 
opened, and they began to buy extrava- 
gantly.—I found the good man had tho- 
roughly ſtudied my Almanacks, and di- 
eſted all I had dropt on thoſe topics 
Tring the courſe of twenty-five years. 
The frequent mention he made of me 
muſt have tired any one elſe ; but my va- 
nity was wonderfully delighted with it, 
though I was conſcious that not a tenth 
rt of the wiſdom was my own, which he 
aſcribed to me ; but rather the gleanings 
that I had made of the ſenſe of all ages 
and nations. However, I reſolved to be 
the better for the echo of it; and though 
I had at firſt determined to buy ſtuff for a 
new coat, I went away, reſolved to wear 
my old one a little longer. Reader, if 
thou wilt do the ſame, thy profit will be 
as great as mine.— I am, as ever, thine to 
ſerve thee. RICHARD SAUNDERS, 


§ 152. On Cruelty to inferior Animals, 


Man is that link of the chain of umver- 
ſal exiſtence, by which ſpiritual and cor- 
poreal beings are united : as the numbers 
and variety of the latter his inferiors are 
almoſt infinite, ſo probably are thoſe of the 
former his ſuperiors; and as we ſee that 
the lives and happineſs of thoſe below us 
are dependant on our wills, we may rea- 
ſonably conclude, that our lives and hap- 

ineſs are equally dependant on the wills 
of thoſe above us; accountable, like our- 
ſelves, for the uſe of this power, to tae Su- 
preme Creator and Governor of all things, 
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Should this analogy be well founded, how 
criminal will our account appear, when laid 
before that juſt and impartial Judge! Hy 
will man, that ſanguinary tyrant, be able 
to excuſe himſelf from the charge of thoſe 
innumerable cruelties inflicted on his yn. 
offending ſubjects committed to his care 
formed for his benefit, and placed under his 
authority by their common Father? whoſe 
mercy is over all his works, and who ex. 
pects that his authority ſhould be exerciſed 
not only with tenderneſs and mercy, but 
in conformity to the laws of juſtice and 
gratitude, 

But to what horrid deviations from theſs 
ber.evolent intentions are we daily wit. 
nefles! no ſmall part of mankind derixe 
their chief amuſements from the deaths 
and ſufferings of inferior animals ; a much 
greater, conſider them only as engines of 
wood, or 1ron, uſeful in their ſeveral occy. 
pations. The carman drives his horſe, 
and the carpenter his nail, by repeated 
blows ; and ſo long as theſe produce the 
deſired effect, and they both go, they nei- 
ther reflect or care whether either of them 
have any ſenſe of feeling. The butcher 
knocks down the ſtately ox, with no more 
compaſion than the blackſmith hammers 
a horſe-thoe; and plunges his knife into 
the throat of the innocent lamb, with as 
little reluctance as the taylor ſticks his 
needle into the collar of a coat. 

If there are ſome few, who, formed in 
a ſofter mould, view with pity the ſuffer- 
ings of theſe defenceleſs creatures, there is 
ſcarce one who entertains the leaſt idea, 
that juſtice or gratitude can be due to their 
merits, or their ſervices. The ſocial and 
friendly dog i hanged without remorle, if, 
by barking in defence of his maſter's per- 
ſon and property, he happens unknowingly 
to difturb his reſt: the generous hor, 
who has carried his ungrateful maſter for 
many years with eaſe and ſafety, worn out 
with age and infirmities, contracted in his 
ſervice, is by him condemned to end his 
miſerable days in a duſt-cart, where the 
more he exerts his little remains of ſpirit 
the more he is whipped to fave his itupid 
driver the trouble of whipping ſome other 
leſs obedient to the laſh. Sometimes, hav- 
ing been taught the practice of many un- 
natural and uſeleſs feats in a riding-houtt, 
he is at laſt turned out, and conſigned t0 
the dominion of a hackney-coachman, 
whom he is every day corrected tor pt! 
forming thoſe tricks, which he has learned 
under ſo long and ſevere a dope 
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The ſluggiſh. bear, in contradiction to his 
nature, is taught to dance, for the diver- 
fon of a malignant mob, by placing red- 
hot irons under his feet: and the majeſtic 
bull is tortured by every mode which ma- 
fice can invent, for no offence, but that 
ke is gentle, and unwilling to aſſail his dia- 
dolical tormentors. Theſe, with innume- 
rable other acts of cruelty, injuſtice, and 
ingratitude, are every day committed, not 
only with impunity, but without cenſure, 
tad even without obſervation; but we ma 
be aſſured, that they cannot finally vale 
away unnoticed and unretaliated. 

The laws of ſelf-defence undoubtedly 
juſtify us in deſtroying thoſe animals who 
would deſtroy us, who injure our proper- 
ties, or annoy our perſons; but not even 
theſe, whenever their ſituation incapacitates 
them from hurting us. I know of no right 
which we have to ſhoot a bear on an inac- 


ceflible iſland of ice, or an eagle on the 


mountain's top; whoſe lives cannot injure 
us, nor deaths procure us any benefit. We 
are unable to give life, and therefore ought 
not wantonly to take it away from the 
meaneſt inſet, without ſufficient reaſon ; 
they all receive it from the ſame benevo- 
lent hand as ourſelves, and have therefore 
an equal riglit to enjoy it. 

God has been pleaſed to create number- 
leſs animals intended for our ſuſtenance ; 
and that they are ſo intended, the agree- 
able flavour of their fleſh to our palates, 
and the wholeſome nutriment which 1t ad- 
miniſters to our ſtomachs, are ſuflicient 
proofs : theſe, as they are formed for our 
uſe, propagated by our culture, and fed 
by our care, we have certainly a right to 
deprive of life, becauſe it 1s given and 
preſerved to them on that condition; but 
ths ſhould always be performed with all 
the tenderneſs and compaſſion which ſo 
diſagreeable an office will permit; and no 
tircumſtances ought to be omitted, which 
can render their executions as quick and 
ealy as poſſible, For this, Providence has 
wiely and benevolently provided, by form- 
ing them in ſuch a manner, that their fleſh 
becomes rancid and unpalateable by a 
painful and lingering death; and has thus 
compelled us to be merciful without com- 
paſion, and cautious of their ſuffering, for 
the fake of ourſelves : but, if there are any 
Whoſe taſtes are ſo vitiated, and whole 
learts are ſo hardened, as to delight in 
luch inhuman ſacrifices, and to partake of 

em without remorſe, they ſhould be 
Wred upon as dzmons in human Qapes, 
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and expect a retaliation of thoſe tortures 
which they have inflicted on the innocent, 
for the gratification of their own depraved 
and unnatural appetites. | 
So violent are the paſſions of anger and 
revenge in the human breaſt, that it is not 
wonderful that men ſhould perſecute their 
real or imaginary enemies with cruelty and 
malevolence; but that there ſhould exiſt in 
nature a being who can receive pleaſure 
from giving pain, would be totally incre- 
dible, if we were not convinced, by me- 
lancholy experience, that there are not 
only many, but that this unaccountable 
diſpoſition is in ſome manner inherent: in 
the nature of man ; for, as he cannot be 
taught by example, nor led to it by temp- 
tation, or prompted to it by intereſt, it 
muſt be derived from his native conſtitu- 
tion; and is a remarkable confirmation of 
what revelation fo frequently inculcates— 
that he brings into the world with him an 
original depraviiy, the effects of a fallen and 
degenerate ſtate; in proof of which we need 
only obſerve, that the nearer he approaches 
to a ſtate of nature, the more predominant 
this diſpoſition appears, and the more vio- 
lently it operates. We ſee children laugh- 
ing at the miſeries which they inflict. on 
every unfortunate animal which comes 
within their power; all ſavages are inge- 
nious in contriving, and happy in execut- 
ing, the moſt exquiſite tortures; and the 
common people of all countries are de- 
lighted with nothing ſo much as bull-bait- 
ings, prize-fightings, executions, and all 
ſpectacles of cruelty and horror. Though 
civilization may in ſome degree abate this 
native ferocity, it can never quite extir- 
pate it; the moſt poliſhed are not aſhamed 
to be pleaſed with ſcenes of little leſs bar- 
barity, and, to the diſgrace of human na- 
ture, to dignify them with the name of 
ſports. They arm cocks with artificial 
weapons, which nature had kindly denied 
to their malevolence, and, with ſhouts of 
applauſe and triumph, fee them plunge 
them into each other's hearts: they view 
with delight the trembling deer and de- 
fenceleſs hare, flying for hours in the ut- 
moſt agonies cf terror and deſpair, and 
at laſt, tinking under fatigue, devoured by 
their mercileſs purſuers : they fee with joy 
the beautiful pheaſant and harmleſs par- 
tridge drop from their flight, weltering in 
their blood, or perhaps periſhing with 
wounds and hunger, under the cover of 
ſome friend!y thicket to which they have 
in vain retreated for ſafety : they triumph 
TH: over 
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over the unſuſpecting fiſh, whom they have 
decoyed by an infidious pretence of feed- 
ing, and drag him from his native ele- 
ment by a hook fixed to and tearing out 
his entrails: and, to add to all this, they 
ſpare neither labour nor expence to pre- 
erve and propagate theſe innocent ani- 
mals, for no other end but to multiply 
the objects of their perſecution. 

What name ſhould we beſtow on a ſu- 
perior being, whoſe whole endeavours were 
employed, and whoſe whole pleaſure con- 
ſiſted, in terrifying, enſnaring, tormenting, 
and deftroying mankind ? whoſe ſuperior 
faculties were exerted in fomenting ani- 
moſities amongſt them, in contriving en- 
gines of deſtruction, and inciting them to 
tiſe them in maiming and murdering each 
other ? whoſe power over them was em- 
ployed in aſſiſting the rapacious, deceiving 
the ſimple, and oppreſſing the innocent? 
who, without provocation or advantage, 
ſhould continue from day to day, void of 
all pity and remorſe, thus to torment man- 
kind for diverſion, and at the ſame time 
endeavour with his utmoſt care to preſerve 
their lives, and to propagate their ſpecies, 
in order to increaſe the number of victims 
devoted to his malevolence, and be de- 
lighted in proportion to the miſeries he 
occaſioned ? I ſay, what name deteſtable 
enough could we find for ſuch a being ? 

et, if we impartially conſider the caſe, 
and our intermediate ſituation, we [mult 
acknowledge, that, with regard to inferior 
animals, juſt ſuch a being is a ſportſman. 


Tenyns, 
8 153. On the Duties of School Boys, from 


the pious and judicious ROLLIN. 


Quinctilian ſays, that he has included 
almoſt all the duty of ſcholars in this one 
iece of advice which he gives them, to 
— thoſe who teach them, as they love 
the ſciences which they learn of them; 
and to look upon them as fathers, from 
whom they derive not the life of the body, 
but that inſtruction which is in a manner 
the life of the ſoul. Indeed this ſentiment 
of affection and reſpect ſuffices to make 
them apt to learn during the time of their 
ſtudies, and full of gratitude all the reſt of 
their lives. It ſeems to me to include a 
great part of what is to be expected from 
Them. 

Docility, which conſiſts in ſubmitting to 
directions, in readily receiving the inſtruc- 
tions of their maſters, and reducing them 
to practice, 1s properly the virtue of ſcho- 
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lars, as that of maſters is to teach we 
The one can do nothing without the other; 
and as it is not ſufficient for a labourer tg 
ſow the ſeed, unleſs the earth, after havin 
opened its boſom to receive it, in a man. 
ner hatches, warms, and moiſtens it; ſo 
likewiſe the whole fruit of inſtruction de. 
pends upon a good correſpondence between 
the maſters and the ſcholars. 

Gratitude for thoſe who have laboured 
in our education, is the character of an 
honeſt man, and the mark of a good 
heart. Who is there among us, ſays Ci. 
cero, that has been inſtructed with an 
care, that is not highly delighted with the 
ſight, or even the bare remembrance of 
his preceptors, maſters, and the place 
where he was taught and brought up? 
Seneca exhorts young men to preſerve al. 
ways a great reſpect for their maſters, to 
whoſe care they are indebted for the a. 
mendment of their faults, and for havin 
imbibed ſentiments of honour and probity, 
Their exactneſs and ſeverity diſpleaſe 
ſometimes at an age when we are not in a 
condition to judge of the obligations we 
owe to them; but when years have ripen. 
ed our underſtanding and judgment, we 
then diſcern that what made us diſlike 
them, I mean admonitions, reprimand, 
and a ſevere exactneſs in reſtraining the 
paſſions of an imprudent and n 
age, is expreſsly the very thing Which 
ſhould make us eſteem and love them, 
Thus we ſee that Marcus Aurelius, one of 
the wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious emperors 
that Rome ever had, thanked the gods 
for two things eſpecially—for his having 
had excellent tutors himſelf, and that he 
had found the like for his children. 

Quinctilian, after having noted the Ct 
ferent characters of the mind in children, 
draws, in a few words, the image of whit 
he judged to be a perfect ſcholar; and 
certainly it is a very amiable one: “ For 
my part,” ſays he, * like a child who 18 
encouraged by commendation, is animated 
by a ſenſe of glory, and weeps when he 1 
outdone. A noble emulation will always 
keep him in exerciſe, a reprimand wil 
touch him to the quick, and honour wil 
ſerve inſtead of a ſpur. We need not tear 
that ſuch a ſcholar will ever give himſelf 
up to ſullenneſs.“ Mihi ille detur put, 
quem laus excitet, quem gloria juvet, qu 
virtus fleat. Hic erit alendus ambiti: 
hunc mordebit objurgatio: hunc honor ex- 
citahit: in. hoc deſidiam nunquam ele- 
bor, | 
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+ How great a value ſoever Quinctilian ſets 
upon the talents of the mind, he eſteems 
thoſe of the heart far beyond them; and 
looks upon the others as of no value with- 
out them. In the ſame chapter from 
whence I took the preceding words, he 
declares, he ſhould never have a good 
opinion of a child, who placed his ſtudy 
in occaſioning laughter, by mimicking the 
behaviour, mien, and faults of others; and 
he preſently gives an admirable reaſon for 
it: A child,” ſays he, “cannot be truly 
ingenious, in my opinion, unleſs he be 
good and virtuous; otherwiſe, I ſhould ra- 
ther chooſe to have him dull and heavy 
than of a bad diſpoſition.” Non dabit 
ſpem bonæ indolis, qui hoc imitand1 ſtudio 

tit, ut rideatur. Nam probus quoque 
imprimis erit ille vere ingenioſus: alioqui 
non pejus duxerim tardi eſſe ingenu, quam 
mall, 

He diſplays to us all theſe talents in the 
eldeſt of his two children, whoſe charac- 
ter he draws, and whoſe death he laments 
in ſo eloquent and pathetic a ſtrain, in the 
beautiful preface to his ſixth book. I ſhall 
beg leave to inſert here a ſmall extract of 
it, which will not be uſeleſs to the boys, as 
they will find it a model which ſuits well 
with their age and condition. 

After having mentioned his younger ſon, 
who died at five years old, and deſcribed 
the graces and beauties of his countenance, 
the prettineſs of his expreſſions, the viva- 
city of his underſtanding, which began to 
thine through the veil of childhood; „ I 
had (till left me, ſays he, my ſon Quinctilian, 
in whom I placed all my pleaſure and all 
my hopes, and comfort enough I might 
have found in him : for, having now en- 
tered into his tenth year, he did not pro- 
duce only bloſſoms like his younger brother, 
dat fruits already formed, and beyond the 
oer of diſappointment.—I have much 
experience; but I never ſaw in any child, 
do not ſay only ſo many excellent diſpo- 
ſitions for the ſciences, nor ſo much taſte, 
as his maſters know, but ſo much probity, 
lweetneſs, good-nature, gentleneſs, and in- 
ination to pleaſe and oblige, as I diſ- 
cerned in him. 

Beſidles this, he had all the advantages 
ef nature, a charming voice, a pleaſing 
eountenance, and a ſurpriſing facility in 
pronouncing well the two languages, as if 
be had becn equally born for both of 
em. 

But all this was no more than hopes. 
let a greater value uven his acmirable 
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virtues, his equality of temper, his reſolu- 
tion, the courage with which he bore up 
againſt fear and pain; for, how were his 
phyſicians aſtoniſhed at his patience under 
a — of eight months continuance 
when at the point of death he comforted 
me himſelf, and bade me not to weep for 
him! and delirious as he ſometimes was at 
his laſt moments, his tongue ran of nothing 
elſe but learning and the ſciences : O vain 
and deccitful hopes!“ &c. 
Are ther- many boys amongſt us, of 
whom we can truly ſay ſo much to their 
advantage, as Quinctilian ſays here of his 
ſon ? What a ſhame would it be for them, 
if, born and brought up in a Chriſtian 
country, they had not even the virtues of 
Pagan children! I make no ſcruple to re- 
peat them here agair— d ocility, obedience, 
reſpect for their maſters, or rather a degree 
of aflection, and the ſource of an eternal 
gratitude; zeal for ſtudy, and a wonderful 
thirſt after the ſciences, joined to an ab- 
horrence of vice and irregularity; an ad- 
mirable fund of probuy, goodneſs, gentle- 
neſs, civility, and liberality ; as allo pa- 
tience, courage, and greaineſs of ſoul in 
the courſe of a long ſickneſs. What then 
was wanting to all theſe virtues? — That 
which alone could render them truly worthy 
the name, and muſt be in a manner the 
ſoul of them, and conſtitute their whole 
value, the precious gitt of faith and piety; 
the ſaving knowledge of a Mediator; a 
ſincere deſire of pleaſing God, and refer- 
ring all our actions to him. , 


$ 154. Letter from Sir HENRY SYDNEY 
to his Son PHILLIP, afferwaids the fas. 
mous Sir PHILIP. 


have received two letters from you, one 
written in Latin, the other in French, which 
I take in good part, and will you to exer- 
eiſe that practice of learning oiten, for that 
will ſtand you in molt ſtead in that proteſ- 
ſion of life that you are born to live in. And 
fince this is my fr{t letter that ever I did 
write to you, 1 will not that it be all empty 
of ſome advices, which my natural care of 
vou provoketh me to with you to follow, 
as documents to you in tlus your tender 
age. Let your ſirſt action be the lifting up 
of your mind to Almighty God by heart 
prayer, and fechngly digeſt the words 
vou ſpeak in prayer with continual medi- 
tation and thinking of him to hom you 
pray, and of the matter for which you pray, 
and uſe this as an ordinary, at, and at an 
ordinary hour, whereby the time itſelf will 
3D 2 pat 
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put you in remembrance to do that which 
you are accuſtomed to do, In that time 
apply your ſtudy to ſuch hours as your diſ- 
creet maſter doth aſſign you, earneſtly, and 
the time I know he will ſo limit as ſhall be 
both ſufficient for your learning, and ſafe 
for your health: and mark the ſenſe and 
the matter of that you read, as well as the 
words ; ſo ſhall you both enrich your tongue 
with words, and your wit with matter, and 
Judgment will grow as years grow 1n you. 
Be humble pe obedient to your maſter ; 

for unleſs you frame yourſelf to obey others, 
yea and feel in yourſelf what obedience 1s, 
you ſhall never be able to teach others how 
to obey you. Be courteous of geſture, and 
affable to all men, with diverſity of reve- 
rence according to the dignity ęf the per- 
ſon : there is nothing that winneth ſo much 
with ſo little coſt. Uſe moderate diet, ſo 
as after your meat you may find your wit 
freſher and not duller, and your body more 
lively and not more heavy. Seldom drink 
wine, and yet ſometime do, leſt being in- 
forced to drink upon the ſudden you ſhould 
find yourſelf inflamed. Uſe exerciſe of 
body, but ſuch as is without peril of your 
Joints or bones : it will increaſe your force 
and enlarge your breath. Delight to be 
cleanly as well in all parts of your body as 
in your garments : it thall make you grate- 
ful in each company, and otherwiſe loath- 
ſome. Give yourſelf to be merry ; for you 
degenerate from your father if you find 
not yourſelf moſt able in wit and body to 
do any thing when you be moſt merry: 
but let your mirth be ever void of all ſcur- 
rility and biting words to any man, for a 
wound given by a word is oftentimes harder 
to be cured than that which is given with 
the ſword. Be you rather a hearer and 
bearer away of other mens? talk than a be- 
inner or procurer of ſpeech, otherwiſe you 


be counted to delight to hear yourſelf 
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vice and floth you ſhall be counted labes 


ſpeak. If you hear a wiſe ſentence or an 
apt phraſe, commit it to your memory,with 
reſpect of the circumſtances when you ſhall 
ſpeak it. Let never oath be heard to come 
out of your mouth nor word of ribaldry ; 
deteſt it in others; ſo ſhall cuſtom make to 
yourſelf a law againſt it in yourſelf, Be 
modeſt in each afſembly, and rather be re. 
buked of light fellows for maidenlike ſhame. 
facedneſs, than of your ſad friends for pert 
boldneſs. Think upon every word that 
you will ſpeak before you utter it, and re. 
member how nature hath rampired up (az 
it were) the tongue with teeth, lips, yea 
and hair without the lips, and all betoken. 
ing reins or bridles for the looſe uſe of that 
member. Above all things tell no untruth, 
no not in trifles. The cuſtom of it is naught, 
and let it not ſatisfy you that for a time the 
hearers take it for a truth, for after it will 
be known as it 15, to your ſhame, for there 


cannot be a greater reproach to a gentle. the 
man than to be accounted a liar. Study of | 
and endeavour yourſelf to be virtuoull” any 
occupied; ſo ſhall you make ſuch an habit any 
of well-doing in you that you ſhall not know or! 


how to do evil, though you would. Re- {MI 1 
member, my ſon, the noble blood you are 
deſcended of by your mother's ſide, and 
think that only by virtuous life and good 
action you may be an ornament to that il- 
luſtrious family, and otherwiſe, through 


generis, one of the greateſt curſes that can 

happen to man. Well (my little Philip) 

this is enough for me, and too much ] fear 

for you: but if I ſhall find that this light 

meal of digeſtion nouriſh any thing the 

weak ſtomach of your young capacity, [ 

will, as I find the ſame grow ſtronger, feed 
it with tougher food. 

Your loving father, ſo long as 
you live in the fear of God, 
H. Sydney. 
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to Univerſal Hiſtory®. 


$ 1. Definition of Geography. 
EOGRAPHY + is a deſcription of 
the whole carth, as far as it is known 


to us. 
| 8 differs from Coſmographyt 
as a part from the whole, and from Cho- 
rography || as the whole from a part. Coſ- 
mography deſcribes the heavens as well as 
the earth ; Geography, only the ſuperficies 
of the terraqueous globe; Chorography, 
any particular region; and Topography“ “, 
any particular place, land, territory, town, 
or village. 

The deſcription of the terraqueous globe 
is uſually conſidered as mathematical, phy- 
ſical, or political. 


$2. The mathematical Deſcription of the 


arth. 


The artificial globe properly belongs to 
this diviſion : it 1s ſuſpended by the two 
poles; the one on the north point of the 
orb is called arctic ++; the other, directly 
oppoſite to it, antarctic tt; and named poles 
from the Greek verb wong, to turn, be- 
cauſe upon them the whole frame of the 
earth turns round, 

On the terraqueous globe are deſcribed 
eight principal circles, four great, and tour 
els, 

The great circles are, the æquator, hori- 
zon, ef wag and meridian, which divide 
the globe into two equal parts. The æqua- 
tor, commonly called the æquinoctial line, 
divides the globe into two parts, north and 
ſouth, at an equal diſtance from each pole. 
The horizon, or determinator, ſeparates 


* A few alterations have been made, to render 
the Syſtem agreeable to the preſent ſtate and 
limes. 

T From u, earth, and yea, to deſcribe. 

I From x«7cc, the world, and ypapuws 

| From geg, a region. 

** From Torro;, a place. 

Tt From agzuro;, a bear, becauſe the real north 
pole in the heavens is diſtinguiſhed by a ſtar in 
the conſtellation, called the little bear. 

E From arri contrary to. 
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A ſhort SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, from DR. GREGOR 
_ $SHARPE's Tranſlation of BARON HOLBIRG's Introduction 


the viſible from the inviſible part of the 
globe, and takes the lower hemiſphere 
away. The zodiac is an oblique circle 
paſling through the middle of the zqua- 
tor. It is divided into twelve parts, which 
are called ſigns. Theſe figns being for 
the moſt part repreſentations of animals, 
the name of the circle is taken from the 
Greek word (wo, which fignifies animal. 
This circle is divided by another concen- 
tric circle, called the ecliptic, making an 
angle with the æquinoctial of 23 degrees 
39 minutes, which is the ſun's greateſt 
declination, in the points of Aries and Li- 
bra. 

The meridian, paſſing through the two 
poles, drvides the terraqueous globe into 
two equal parts, and takes its name from 
meridies, or medius dies, becauſe when the 
ſun comes to the meridian of a place, it is 
then called mid-day in that place. 

The leſſer circles are, the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn, which touch the 
ecliptic in the oppoſite poitits of Cancer 
and Capricorn, which are therefore called 
ſolſtitial points: the arctic and antarctic 
poles, and theſe four leſſer circles, divide 
the face or ſuperficies of the whole earth 
into five ſpaces or climates, called zones. 

The zones are, 1. Torrid, including the 
ſpace between the two tropics, and is fo 
called becauſe of the great and continual 
heat of the ſun, under whoſe courſe it lies. 
This zone comprehends Guinea, lower 
Lybia, Ethiopia, part of Arabia and of 
the Eaſt Indies, as alſo the Weſt Indies. 
2. The temperate zone, which is either 
ſouth or north, and includes thoſe parts of 
the globe, which are greatly improved on 
1ccount of the temperature of the air. 3. 
The frigid zone, is alſo north or ſouth, 
and comprehends ſuch lands as are deſert 
and uncultivated on a:count of exceſſive 
cold, 

Each circle, as well as the whole globe, 
is by geometricians divided into three 
hundred and ſixty parts, called degrees; 

353 each 
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each degree into ſixty, called ſeruples or 


minutes, anſwering to ſo many Italian 
miles: fo that, as four Italian miles make 
one German mile, fifteen German miles 
are equal to a degree. This may ſuffice 
for the mathematical diviſion of the globe; 
and he that would know more, muſt have 
recourſe to the profeſſors of geometry. 


$ 3- A phyfical Deſcription of the Earth. 


The next deſcription of the earth is 
ealled phyſical or natural, according to 
which the globe 1s divided into land and 
water, 

Waters are either confined within banks, 
or encompaſs the earth. 

Waters which waſh their banks are 
ſprings, ſtreams, rivers, lakes. 

Springs riſe from the earth, and form 
ſtreams, ſeveral of which meeting toge- 
ther, make rivers. 

A lake is a collection of waters ſur- 
rounded with land: if no ſtream flows in 
or out, it is called a pool. 

Waters encompaſling the earth, are cal- 
led the ſea or ocean, which is again divided 
into many different ſeas and gulphs. 
The four ſeas, or greater parts of the 
ocean, are, 1. The Atlantic, which flows 
between Africa and America. 2. The 
Pacific, contained between America and 
Afia, 3. The Northern, about the north 
pole. 4. The South - ſca, upon the ſouth 
coaſt, which is known. N 
Theſe great ſeas have other names given 
them, from the ſeveral regions and ſhores 
they waſh. Hence ſo many leſſer ſeas; 
the Atlantic, Gallic, Britiſh, Baltic, Medi- 
terranean, &c. . 
Whenever the ſea extends itſelf like an 
arm, within land, having no paſſage, it is 
called a gulph. The principal of which 
are, the Arabian, Perſian, Bothnian, Adri- 

Atic, Ke. TA 
Whenever it flows between two ſhores 
at no great diltarce from each other, it 
forms a ſtrait or fretum, a fervendo. The 
moſt noted ſtraits are thoſe of Gibraltar, 
the Sound near Copenhagen, the ſtraits 
of Magellan, and the Helleſpont. 

The land is divided into continent, 
iſlands, and peninſulas. | 

The continent is a large tract of land 
not ſurrounded by the ocean, though in 
part waſhed by it. | | 

An iſland is ſeparated from the conti- 
nent, and ſurrounded by the ſea. It is 
called in/ula, from /alum, the fea, becauſe 
ſurrounded by ik 8 


* 
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A peninſula or cher/one/us, is almoſt far. 
rounded by the ſea, being by ſome ſmall 
part or neck of land joined to the conti. 
nent, and therefore called a peninſula, from 


gene inſula, as being almoſt an ifland, , 
An iſthmus is a narrow tract or neck of ſc 
land, which joins a peninſula to the conti. ni 
nent or any larger iſland. d 
The earth, with reſpe& to its uneven ni 
ſurface, is divided into mountains, pro- ve 
montortes, vallies, and plains. | pc 
A mountain 1s that part of the earth re 
which 1s lifted high above the vallics and m 
plains, Some mountains vomit forth fire, A 
as ZEtna in Sicily, Veſuvius in Campania P: 
within ſeven miles of Naples, and Hecla th: 
in Iceland. Sp 
A promontory, mos prominens, is a high of 
land ſtretching itſelf out into the ſea. The {ul 
moit remarkable promontory is the Cape ly 
of Good Hope, at the moſt ſouthern point cal 
of Africa. for 
$ 4. The political Deſcription of the Earti, — 
It is alſo called political, becauſe the lad 
earth is divided into various empires, king- in! 
doms, and principalities. The moſt ge- hi 
neral diviſion of the earth, in this reſpect, on 
15 into known and unknown parts. to b 
The unknown comprehends the regions pita 
near the poles, which are ſuppoſed to be 1 
uninhabited on account of exceſlive cold. of s 
The habitable part of the globe is by dc | 
geographers divided into Europe, Afia, 1 
Africa, and America. | Bat 
$5, Of EUROPE, and is fererd AY 
|  Kingaoms. the 
Europe, now more famous than any WI Ebu 
other part of the globe, is bounded on the ; 
eaſt by a river of Tartary in Europe cal- 9 
led Tanais or Don, on the ſouth by the It 
Mediterranean ſea, on the north by the tic « 
Northern, and on the weſt hy the Atlan - Port: 
tic ocean. The figure it makes is like 21 Li 
woman fitting, whoſe head is Spain, neck very 
and breaſt France, arms Italy and Britain, Wl bal, 
her belly Germany, and the reit of hr Is on 
body other regions. t numt 
The chief kingdoms in Europe are Wi ever) 
Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Great Bri- WW falt. 
tain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Ger— Th 
many, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, Sc. Liſbo 
vonia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Boſnia, Serum, 
Bulgaria, Tartary the leſs, Moico!) 
Greece ; to which we add ſuch republic Ga 
as are not inferior to ſome kingdoms, Wl Ci/alp 
Venice, the United Provinces of the Ne. dreſs 


therlands, and the Swiſs Cantons. 66 


& 6. Srarn, formerly called Iberia. 


It is bounded on the eaſt by the Pyre- 
nean mountains and part of the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, on the welt by Portugal, on the 
ſouth by the Mediterranean, and on the 
north, by the bay of Biſcay. 'The ancient 
diviſion of Spain was into Becetica, Luſita- 
nia, and Tarracona: the modern is into 
various ſtates and kingdoms. The metro- 
polis of Spain is Madrid, ennobled by the 
reſidence of its kings. The reſt of the 
moſt famous cities are Barcelona, Cæſar- 
Auguſta or Saragoſla, Pompejopolis or 
Pampeluna, Valentia, Murcia, New Car- 
thage or Carthagena, the beft harbour in 
Spain ; Granada, which was reckoned one 
of the largeſt cities in Europe when under 
ſubjection to the Moors; Seville, former- 
ly Hiſpalis, whence the whole kingdom 
called Hiſpania or Spain, the 2 city 
for commerce in Spain; Corduba, a very 
large city, and the old ſeat of the Saracen 
kings; Toledo, the centre of Spain; Val- 
ladolid, eſteemed one of the neateſt cities 
in Europe; Compoſtella or St. Jago, to 
which holy pilgrimages uſed to be made, 
on account of St. James's bones, believed 
to be preſerved there; and Burgos, the ca- 
pital of Old Caſtile, | 

The moſt celebrated univerſities are thoſe 
of Salamanca, and Complutum or Alcala 
N de Henares. 
n The more noble rivers are the Ebro, 
Bœtis or Guadalquiver, Anas or Guadiana, 
Tagus, Douro, Minius, Xucar. 

The moſt noted iſlands near Spain are 
the two Baleares, Majorca and Minorca, 
Ebuſus or Ivica, and Cadiz, 


97. PoRTUGAL, anciently Luſitania, 


It has Spain on the eaſt, and the Atlan- 
tic ocean on the weſt. It 1s divided into 
Portugal, properly ſo called, and Algarve, 

Liſbon 1s the capital of the kingdom, a 
very great and famous emporium. Setu- 
bal, or, as it is commonly called, St. Ubes, 
is one of its beſt ports, famous for the 
number of merchants which come there 
my year from all parts of Europe to buy 

t. | 


The univerſities of this kingdom are at 
Liſbon and Coimbra. 


" + + 8. France. 

cs Gaul was anciently divided into Gallia 

3 Cialpina and Tran/alpina; and, from the 
dreſs of the inhabitants, into Togata, or 


; tuoſe who wore long garments, and Brac- 
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inferior to fey of the moſt famous cities. 
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cata et Comata, or who wore breeches and 
It has for boundaries, to the 
caſt, Germany, Switzerland, and Savoy ; 
to the welt, the bay of Biſcay ; to the north, 
the Britiſh channel; and to the ſouth, the 
Mediterranean fea, and Pyrenzan moun- 
tains, 

It is at this time divided into twelve ge- 
neral provinces. 

The mot famous cities are, Paris, the 
capital of the kingdom, a city which for 
greatneſs and number of inhabitants may 
well be called an epitome of the world; 
Rouen, a moſt opulent trading city near 
the Engliſh channel; Rennes, and Nantes; 
Rheims, the ſeat of an archbiſhop, who 
anoints the kings of France with the holy 
oil; Dijon, formerly the reſidence of the 
dukes of Burgundy; Poitiers, next to 
Paris in ſize; Rochelle, a well-fortified 
city, once the bulwark of the Proteſtants ; 
Bourdeaux, a large city, and one of the 
moſt noted for trade in France, famous for 
Roman antiquities and ruins; Tholouſe; 
Narbonne; Montpeher, inhabited by phy- 
ſicians; Niſmes, once a Roman colony, 
and therefore abounding with Roman an- 
tiquities and ruins; Marſeilles, a city fa- 
mous for trade, where the royal gallies are 
ſtationed; Toulon, the e bo, for the 
king's fleet in the Mediterranean; Gra- 
tianopolis or Grenoble, ſo called from the 
emperor Gratian; Lyons, a large and fine 
city; Orleans, and many more. 

'The moſt celebrated univerſities are at 
Paris, the real ſeat of the Muſes; Orleans; 
Montpelier, famous for the ſtudy of phytic 
Bourdeaux, Tholouſe; &c. | 

The moſt noted rivers in France are, 
the Rhone, Garonne, Meuſe, Seine, Loire, 
Saone, Marne, Scheld or Eicaut, 


$ 9. ITALY. 


It is ſaid to reſemble a boot ; it advances 
into the Mediterranean ſea, and has France 
on the welt, and Germany to the north. 

It is at this day divided into king- 
doms, principalities, republics, and ſeveral _ 
iſlands. 

There is but one kingdom, that of Na- 
ples, on the continent of Italy, which for- 
merly was in ſubjection to Spain, but is now 
governed by a king of its own, Ferdinand 
IV. ſon of Charles III. king of Spain. 
The metropolis of this kingdom is Naples, 
the ſeat of its kings, and for magnificence 
of buildings, and number of inhabitants, 


3D4 Tuſcany 
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Tuſcany, Savoy, and Milan, are the prin- 
cipal dukedoms. | 
Tuſcany, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the Grand Duchy, has Florence for its ca- 
pital, the ſeat of the great dukes, and is 
reckoned one of the moſt beautiful cities in 
Europe. All the great duchy is ſubject 
to Peter-Leopold, brother of the preſent 
emperor of Germany. 

Savoy, which together with Piedmont is 
under the dominion of the king of Sardi- 
nia as duke of Savoy. The principal ci- 
ties are Chambery and Turin, the capitals 
of Savoy and Piedmont. 

The duchy of Milan, whoſe metropolis 
is Milan, a city which, for its extent, 
ſtrength, and number of inhabitants, is 
very reſpectable. Formerly it was go- 
verned by its own dukes, afterwards it was 
ſubje& to the Spaniards, and now it 1s 
under the dominion of the emperor of 
Germany. 

The moſt conſiderable republics in Italy 

are, Venice, Genoa, and Lucca. 
The Venetian republic, whoſe chief city 
is Venice, built on certain iſlands in the 
Adriatic ſea, has a duke of its own, called 
the Doge, who is elected by the ſenate. 
The power of this city was once ſo great 
as to be envied by all Italy; and at this 
time it may in ſome ſort be reckoned a- 
mongſt the wonders of the world, for the 
beauty of its buildings, the opulence of its 
inhabitants, and well-contrived form of 
government. 90D 

The capital of the Genoeſe republic 1s 
(Genoa, a city inferior to fe others in the 
world for the magnificence of its ediſices: 
It is therefore called by the Italians, who 
are wont to give epithets to cities, Genoa 
the proud, as Venice is by them called rich, 
Florence fair, and Rome holy, &c. 

Lucca, is alſo a free city, but within the 
territories of the emperor. Not tar from 
this place is hewn out in great plenty the 
moſt valuable marble in all Italy. 

The iſlands of greateſt conſequence near 
Italy are, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, and 
_ Malta. 

Sicily 1s ſituate in the Mcditerranean 
ſea, and once was joined to Italy, but after- 
wards ſeparated by the influx of the Sici- 
lian ſea. If we credit what authors have 
written, this was formerly called Sicania 
aud Trinacria. The capital of old was 
Syracuſe, at preſent Palermo. Sicily is fa- 
mous for the burning mount Ætna, and 
three promontories, Pachynus, Lilybæum, 
and Pelorus, wheuce the illand was called 
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Triquetra. It is ſeparated from Italy by 
a narrow ftrait, which dire and uncertain 
paſſage is well known by the tremendous 
names of Scylla and Charybdis. h 

Sardinia is the ſecond largeſt iſland in 
the Mediterranean, formerly, on account 
of its fertility, diſtinguiſhed as a kind nurſe 
to Rome; but as it is fruitful, it is alſo 
peſtilential, and the ſoil is more beneficent 
than the ſky. The chief city is Caralis or 
Cagliari, which has a noble port. Sardi. 
nia now belongs to the duke of Savoy, who 
takes his title of king from thence, 

Corſica is leſs than Sardinia, and not ſo 
fruitful. There have been cruel conteſts 
between the inhabitants of Piſa and the 
Genoeſe, and between the Genoeſe and the 
natives, for the dominion of this iſland, 
which is now in the poſſeſſion of the French: 
the metropolis is Baſtia. 

Malta, though it lies near Africa, is ge. 
nerally reckoned among the iſlands of Italy. 
It is governed by the Knights of the order 
of St. John, whoſe chief is grand maſte; 
of the order. Valetta is the place where 
be pony and it is extremely well forti- 

ed. 

The moſt famous univerſities in Italy 
are thoſe of Bononia and Piſa. The rivers 
are the Po and the Tiber. The moun- 
tains are, the Alps, the Apennine, and the 
burning Veſuvius. 


§ 10. GREAT BrITAIN. 


It includes three kingdoms, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

England is ſo called from the Angles, 2 
people of Cimbrie Cherſoneſus, who, in- 
vited over by the Britons to aſliſt them a- 
gainſt the Scots and Picts, made themſelves 
maſters of the whole country, and obliged 
the old inhabitants to retire to that part 
which is now called Wales. 

England is divided into ſeven provinces, 
and each province into ſeveral ſhires or 
counties. The chief city is London, the 
head and abſtract of the whole kingdom. 
It is reckoned the largeſt city this 1 in 
Europe, and the moſt celebrated empo- 
rium in the world, and deſerves the name 
of a world rather than of a city. Ihe ci- 


ties next to this for ſize and number of 


inhabitants, are Briſtol, Norwich, and 

Vork. | 
Wales, which had long been governed 
by Britiſh ſovereigns, is now part of the 
kingdom of England. From this country 
the eldeſt ſons of the kings of England are 
called princes of Wales. 1 
1 6 


The univerſities in England are at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

The greateſt river is the Thames, which 
flows through London, and empties itſelf 
into the German ocean. 
Scotland is divided into North and South, 
and the iſlands. 'The principal ay 1s 
Edinburgh. The univerſities are four, 
at Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, and 
St. Andrews, 

Ireland is divided into four 2 
Ulſter, Leinſter, Connaught, and Munſter, 
The chief city in this iſland is Dublin. 
$11, DENMARK, formerly called Dacia. 


It is bounded on the weſt by the Ger- 
man ocean, on the eaſt by the Baltic ſea, 
on the north by the Sound, and on the 
fouth by part of Germany : it 1s diſtributed 
into ſeveral portions. The whole kingdom 
is divided into continent and iſlands, 

The continent is called the Cimbrian 
Cherſoneſus : it is a peninſula, joined by 
the ſouthern parts to Germany. The con- 
tinent of Cimbria is divided into north 
and ſouth. | 

South Cimbria, or the duchy of Sleſwic, 
for a long time was ſubje& both to the 
kings of 1 and the dukes of Sleſ- 
wic of the royal houſe of Denmark, but it 
is now under the ſole dominion of the Da- 
nh king. Sleſwie, with the caſtle of Got- 
torp, once the reſidence of the dukes, 1s 
the principal city in this duchy ; the other 
cities are, Henſburg, Haderſleb, &c. 

North Cimbria, or ſutland, is divided 
into four diſtricts or commanderies ; name- 
ly, of Ripen, Wiburg, Arhuſen, and Al- 
burg, ſo called from the ſeveral cities un- 
der thoſe names. 

In Denmark are ſeveral iſlands. 

The larger iſlands are thoſe of Zeland 
and Funen. 

Copenhagen is the principal city in Ze- 
and, the capital of Denmark, where the 
king reſides. The reſt of the cities in this 
land are, Helſingore, famous for the re- 
fort of ſhips that paſs through the Baltic, 

which 17 here to pay a tax for their paſ- 
lage. Near to this place ſtands the molt 
magnificent and well- fortiked tower of 
Cronenburg, erected by Frederick againſt 
ay invaſions from the Baltic. In the heart 
the iſland is Roſchild, once the metro- 
polis of the whole kingdom; now remark- 
able for the ſepulchres of the kings. The 
tower of Frederickſburg, ſituate in a moſt 
delightful country, is the ſummer reſidence 
of the kings of Denmark. 

| 7 
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Funen, which on account of its fertility 
may be called the nurſe of Denmark. In 
the centre of the iſland is Odenſee the 
principal city, Newberg, &c. 

The leſſer iſlands are, Laland, of which 
the principal town is Naxkow ; Falſter, 
with the city of Nykoping ; Langland ; 
Mona; Arroa; Boringia or Bornholm, 
ſituate in the midſt of the Baltic, with a 
very commodious harbour and ſtation for 


8 
enmark is not divided by rivers: the 
provinces are ſeparated by three ſeas ; the 
leſſer Belt flows between Jutland and Fin» 
land ; the greater Belt divides Funen from 
Leland ; beſides the famous ſtrait called 
the Sound, through which is a paſſage for 
ſhips from the German ocean into the 
Baltic, 

There is but one univerſity belonging 
to Denmark and Norway, and that is at 
Copenhagen. 


$ 12. Norway, w/ually called Norrighe 
and Norghe by the Natives, 


It is bounded on the eaſt by Sweden, 
from which it is ſeparated by a continued 
chain of mountains; to the ſouth it has the 
chops of the Baltic, cedani /inus fauces ; the 
weſtern fide is bounded by the ocean; and 
the northern by Finmarck. It is a waſte 
dreary land, but abounds with ports and 
markets. The whole kingdom is divided 
into fovr governments, of Aggerhus, Ber- 
gen, Chriſtianſand, and Nidrote. The chief 
cities are, Chriſtiana, where the viceroys 
reſide; Bergen, the moſt famous and the 
greateſt emporium of the kingdom, for- 


© 3 * 
merly the ſtaple of the Hanſe towns; Nid- 


roſe, the ancient capital and place of reſi- 


dence to the kings of Norway; Chriſtian- 
ſand, a new city, built by Chriſtian IV. 

To Denmark and Norway belong; 1. 
Finmarck, which extends as far as the North 
Cape. 2. Iceland, to called from the ice 
that is perpetual there; it is alſo noted for 
mount Hecla, which diſcharges fire. 3. 
The Zerroen iſlands, 4. Greenland, which, 
whether it is an land, or joins the conti- 
nent of America, is uncertain. The coaſt 
of this waſte region 1s noted for the whale- 
filhery. | 

Amongſt other wonders in this king- 
dom is reckoned that dreadful wvorago mas 
ris or gulph, not far diitant from the ſhore 
of northern Norway, called Malſtrom, 
which riſes and falls at certain times as if 
the ſea drew breath there. 


$ 13, 
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& 13. SWEDEN, 


It is bounded on the ſouth by the gulph 
of Finland, and by the Baltic; on the eaſt 
by Muſcovy; on the north by Norwegian 
Lapland; and on the welt by the moun- 
tains of Norway. 

The land is rough and horrid, covered 
with barren rocks or vaſt foreſts, but rich 
in ore of ſilver, copper, and iron; and in 
a prodigious quantity of fiſh, with which it 
abounds, is exceeded only by Norway. 
It is at this day divided into four re- 

ions; namely, into Sweden properly ſo 
called, Gothland, Nordland, and Finland. 
The chief city in Sweden properly ſo 
called, and the capital of the whole king- 
dom, is Stockholm, the place of reſidence 
for the king, fortified both by art and na- 
ture: it is ſituate in the marſhes, after the 
manner of Venice, and derives its name 
from its ſituation, having its foundation 
raiſed upon piles driven into the ſea- 
marſhes. The next city to this is Upſal, 
where there is a famous academy, and 
where the kings of Sweden are crowned. 

Gothland 1s divided into eaſt, weſt, and 

ſouth. 
South Gothland, or Scania, is the moſt 
fertile of all the provinces in Sweden, and 
is divided into Scania, Halland, and Blek- 
ing. The molt noted towns are, Malmoge, 
Lunden, Chiſtianſtadt, and Chriſtianopolis. 
This whole region was, for a long while, 
matter of contention between the Danes 
and the Swedes. 

Nordland is a waſte region, ſituate to 
the north, but not to be confounded with 
Lapland, which is divided into three parts, 
belonging to as many different kingdoms; 
viz. Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia. 

Finland lies between the gulph of Fin- 
land and the Bothnic; the principal town 
35 Abo. 

Ingria and Livonia, till of late belong- 
ed to Sweden, but now they are ſeparated 
from it, and annexed to the empire of 
Ruſſia. 

The univerſities in Sweden are, at Upſal, 
Lunden in Scania, and Abo. 


& 14. The Low COUNTRIES. 


For their ſplendour they may be conſi- 
dered as the eye of Europe, and an abſtract 
of the civilized world. Part of Germany 
bounds this country on the eaſt, the Ger- 
man ocean on the north, France on the 
ſouth and weſt. It is divided into Spaniſh, 
now Auſtrian, French, and Dutch Nether- 
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lands, and contains ſeventeen provineeg 
greatly enriched with various merchandize 
and the moſt extended commerce. 

The names of the provinces are, Flan. 
ders, Artois, Haynault, Namur, Luxem. 
burg, Limberg, Brabant, Mechlin, Antwe 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderlang 
Zutphen, Overyſſel, Weſt-Frieſland, aud 
Groningen. 

All theſe provinces formerly belonged 
to the dukes of Burgundy, afterwards 80 
the ra, * of Spain, as their heirs ; but the 
natives finding themſelves injuriouſly treat. 
ed, and grown weary of Spaniſh tyranny, 
took up arms againſt Philip IT. This pc. 
caſioned a long war, that did not ceaſe for 
forty years. Part ſubmitted to the Spa. 
niard, part recovered their liberty. Thus 
the Low Countries were divided: ten pro. 
vinces yielded to Spain; the other ſeven 
eſtabliſhed themſelves, and conſtantly and 
bravely aſſerted their freedom under the 
form of a republic, But ſince that time 
the French have ſeized upon ſeveral citie: 
and provinces that belonged to their Spa. 
nith neighbour; and then the provinces 
were divided into three parts, and the Ne. 
therlands are called Spaniſh, now Auſtrian, 
French, and United or Dutch. 

It would be endleſs to mention all the 
fine towns and ſtrong fortreſſes, which ſome 
have reckoned to be more in number than 
in half the remaining part of Europe, 
They are all beautiful and rich, particu- 
larly Amſterdam, a city of ſuch importance 
that 1t may be put in competition with a 
kingdom. The Hague, once the ſeat of 
the earls of Holland, is now the ſeat for 
the council of the United States: as Bru. 
ſels, formerly the reſidence of the Spaniſh 
viceroys, is now that of the Imperial go- 
vernors ; for, by the treaty of Utrecht, the 
greateſt part of the Spaniſh towns and pro- 
vinces which had been ſeized by the French 
were given up to the emperor, 


§S 15. GERMANY. 


This very great part of Europe is ter 
minated to the eaſt by Poland and Hunga- 
ry; by France, Flanders, and Holland t0 
the weſt; to the ſouth, by Switzerland, and 
the Venetian territories; and to the north 
by the Baltic and German oceans. It 
uſually divided into Upper and Lowe! 
Germany ; and, according to the prelent 
conſtitution of the empire, into nine circles; 
namely, Auſtrian, Bavarian, Francoman, 


Suabian, of the Upper Rhine, of the Ton 


hank, 


Rhine, Weſtphalian, of Upper Saxony, and 
Lower Saxony. 

The Auſtrian circle comprehends Au- 
ſtria, Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, and the 
county of Tyrol; the Bavarian, Bavaria, 
with the Upper Palatinate ; the Franco- 
jan, Franconia; the Suabian, Suabia, with 
the duchy of Wirtemberg ; that of the Up- 

Rhine contains Alſace, Heſſe, and Lor- 
raine; that of the Lower Rhine, the arch- 
biſboprics of Mentz, Triers, Cologne, and 
the Lower Palatinate; the Weſtphalian, 
Weſtphalia, Liege, Cleves, the duchy of 

uliers, Eaſt Frieſland ; the circle of Upper 
evan contains Lufatia, Miſnia, 'Thurin- 
gia, marquiſate of Brandenburg, Pomera- 
nia; that of Lower Saxony, the duchy of 
Brunſwick and Lunenburg, Magdeburgh, 
Bremen, and Holſtein. 

Among the chief cities in Germany are 
the following. In the circle of Auſtria, 
Vienna, the metropolis of Auſtria, in Which 
is the emperor's palace. It is a magnifi- 
cent and ſplendid city ; and, in thoſe parts, 
the ſafeſt fortreſs againit the incuritons of 
the Turks: it is ſituate on the Danube, 
and is famous for the many times it has 
been beſieged by the Turks. 2. Gratz, 
the capital of Stiria. 3. Inſpruck, the ca- 
pital of the county of Tyrol. 4. Trent, 
famous for the council held there in the 
ſixteenth century. | 

In the Bavarian circle are the followin 
cities. 1. Munich, the faireſt of all the 
German cities, and the ſeat of the eleQors 
of Bavaria. 2. Ratiſbon, commonly called 
Regenſburg, remarkable on acoount of the 
Imperial diet held there, and remains of 
antiquity. 

In the circle of Franconia are, 1. Wurtz« 
burg, the capital of Franconia. 2. Nurem- 
berg, a magnificent city, famed for its 
trade and opulence. 3. Franck fort upon 
| the Maine, a free city of the empire, and 
famous for its fairs. 

In the Suabian circle, 1. Augſburg, a 
fair and ſplendid city, free of the empire, 
particularly noted for the confeſſion of faith 
propoſed there, and thence named the Au- 
guſtan confeſiion. 2. Ulm. 3. Stutgard, 
* principal city of the duchy of Wirtem- 

I 


In the circle of the Upper Rhine is, 
Straſburg, in which city the tower of the 
cathedral deſerves notice, as being one of 
the nobleſt ſtructures in all Germany. 

In the circle of the Lower Rhine is, 1. 
Mentz, the ſeat of the archbiſhop and elec- 
jor of Mentz, 2. Triers, the capital of the 
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archbiſhopric of 'Triers. 3. Cologne, i. e. 
Colonia Agrippina, ſo called from a colo- 
ny conducted thither under the auſpices of 
Agrippina, wife of Claudius, 4. Heidel- 
berg, the ſeat of the eleQors palatine. 

In the circle of Weſtphalia, 1. Munſter, 
the capital of Weſtphaly, famous for the 
reign of the anabaptiſts. 2. Aken, or Aix- 
la-Chapelle, remarkable for the moſt cele- 
brated ſprings of hot water, and for the 
court and ſepulchre of the emperor Charles 
the Great. In this place it was long the 
cuſtom to crown the emperors. 

In Upper Saxony, 1. Dreſden, the ſeat 
of the electors of Saxony. 2. Leipſic, re- 
ſpectable on account of the manners of the 
people, the beauty of the buildings, and 
the tairs held there, which, next to thoſe 
of Franckfort upon the Maine, are the moſt * 
famous in ail Germany. 3. Berlin, a moſt 
apreeable city, the reſidence of the kings 
of Pruſſia. 

In Lower Saxony, 1. Brunſwick. 2. Lu- 
nenburg, famous tor ſalt ſprings. 3. Bre- 
men, a noble place of trade. 4. Lubec, 
once a place of great ſtrength, and the 
chief of the Hanſe towns. 5. Hamburg, 
the principal city in Holſtein, and moſt 
celebrated trading town upon the river 
Elbe. 

The chief rivers in Germany are, the 
Danube, Rhine, Ems, Maine, Weſer, Elbe, 
Oder, Weixel or Viſtula, Moſelle, &c. The 
Danube or Iſter is the moſt renowned, as 
it paſſes through many regions, and, after 
it has received about ſixty other ſtreams, 
diſcharges itſelf from ſix mouths into the 
Euxine ſea. | 


§ 16. BoRHEMIA and HUNGARY. 


Among other regions out of German 
in ſubjection to emperors of the houſe of 
Auſtria, are the two kingdoms of Bohemia 
and Hungary. 

Bohemia is encompaſſed with woods and 
mountains as with a wall, and takes its 
name from the Boij, a Gallic nation“: it 
comprehends Moravia and Sileſia, and 
boaſts the moſt famous city of Prague. The 
chief town in Sileſia is Breſlau; and in 
Moravia, Olmutz. 


* The Boij, under Segoveſus, are ſaid to have 
2ttled in this country in the &xth century before 
Chriſt. They were driven out by the Marco- 
mann, who were again expelled by the Sclavo- 
nians in the ſixth century after Chriſt. The lan- 


gunge of the country-people is a dialect of the 
Sclavonian. 


Hungary 
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Hungary or Pannonia is divided into The chief city of leſſer Poland js en- 
upper and lower; the one on this ſide, and cow; a large city, and the metropolis of the 
other croſs the Danube. Preſburg is the whole kingdom. 2. Lublin, where are held 
capital of the firſt; and Buda, or, as the the greateſt fairs in all Poland. 3. War 
Germans call it, Ofen, of the other. Boſ- ſaw, where the kings now reſide. : 
nia and Sclavonia uſed to be conſidered as The chief cities in Red Ruſſia are, 1 
belonging to Hungary ; and Croatia and Leopolis or Lemberg. 2. Caminieck, 2 


Dalmatia are parts of Sclavonia. City built on a ſteep rock, and theretore 
| ſuppoſed to be impregnable. 
§ 17. SWITZERLAND, The large city of Vilna is the metropo. 


It is ſituate between Germany, France, lis of Lithuania, a country not much culd. 
and Italy; and is ſurrounded by the Alps vated. | 
as with a girdle. It was once under ſub- Pruſſia and Courland have been added to 
jection to the houſe of Auſtria, but grow- the crown of Poland. Pruſſia is divided 
ing weary of that yoke, the Switzers ſhook into two parts; one belonging to Polard, 
it off; and the chief provinces forming a the other to Brandenburg, Dantzig, a co- 
league, aſſerted their freedom vigorouſly lony of Danes, is the principal City in 
againſt their old maſters, and other neigh» Poliſh Pruſſia. Pruſſia of Brandenburg is 
bouring powers, till at length Switzerland the granary of the whole country, lately 
was, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, declared honoured with the title of a kingdom, the 
a free republic. capital of which is Konig berg. 

The whole body is at this time to be | 
conſidered under three denominations. 1. $ 19. Moscovr. 

The republic of Switzerland. 2. Its ſub- White Ruſſia, or Moſcovy, comprehends 
zects. 3. Its allies. | a vaſt tract of land in Europe and Aſia; 
The republic of Switzerland, commonly and is, for the greateſt part, both uninha- 
called Eydgenoſſenſchaft, is divided into bited and impaſſable, from its woods and 
| thirteen fre communities, which are called marſhess The frozen ſea bounds it on the 
Cantons. The chief cities are, Bern, the north; to the eaſt it extends through the 
moſt powerful; Zuric; and Baſil, the moſt preater Tartary, almoſt as far as the con- 
famous univerſity in Switzerland. fines of China; the Baltic ſea cloſes i: to 

The ſubjects of Switzerland are variouſſy the weſt ; as does the Euxine to the ſouth; 
divided, and too numerous to be inſerted which ſhews what a vaſt ſpace of the globe 
here “. this country contains. 

The allies are, the Ræti or Griſons, the It takes its name from the river Moſqus, 
Valleſii or the people of the country of which diſcharges itſelf into the Occa and 
Valais in the Alps, and the republic of Volga. This wide empire is divided into 
Geneva, whoſe capital, Geneva, is famous eaſt and welt, Tartary and Moſcovy. 
for the doctrine of Calvin, which owed its Moſcow is the metropolis of the whole 
birth and ſupport to that city. empire, a city of incredible extent, but net 

2 beautiful, the houſes for the moſt part 
$ 18. PoLanD, 4% the Natives called being built of wood. The next to this is 

Polſka, from the word P ole, which figni= the new city of Peterſburg, lately built near 

fies & Flain. the Baltic ſea by Peter the Great, who 

It is bounded on the eaſt by Moſcovy made it the place of reſidence for the Im- 
on the weft by Sileſia, on the ſouth by perial family, and adorned it with a port fit 
Hungary and Wallachia, and on the north to receive a very large fleet; a famous uni- 
by Pruſſia, Livonia, and Courland. It is at — and very coſtly edifices; ſo that it 
this day divided into the lingdom of Po- may be deſervedly accounted one of the ; 
land, and the duchy of Lithuania. moſt ſplendid cities in Europe. conſpi 
Poland, properly fo called, is again di- The moſt noted rivers in Moſcovy are, _ 

. vided into greater and leſſer, and Red the Tanais, or, as it is commonly called, the lid 


Ruſſia. Don, the Wolga, Oby, and Dwina. nallas, 
| . * . Peliu 
The moſt remarkable cities in the greater ns 
Poland are, Poſnania or Poſen; and Gneſna, $ 20. THRACE. roup 
the molt ancient of all the cities in Poland, This was the ancient name of a country Wl, The 
and the firſt place where its princes re- now called Romania, ſituate on the Thra- 65 al 
ſided. ö | cian Boſphorus. Conſtantinople is the ca- ka 5 
: '® See Hubner's Geography. pital of Romania, and of the whole Turkil * 


empue: 


ire: this city was formerly called By- 
— but = the Turks call it Stam- 
boul ; it 1s ng to be the greateſt and 
moſt populous of all the cities in Europe, 
and it 15 the place where the Turkiſh em- 


rs reſide. Adrianople is the ſecond 
city in Thrace. 
The moſt remarkable mountains in 


Thrace are, Hzmus, Pangæus, Rhodope, Iſ- 
marus. The rivers are, the Neſſus, He- 
brus, and Bathynias, which the army of 
Xerxes is reported to have drank dry. 


$ 21, Moes1a. 


It is ſituate beyond Macedonia and 
Thrace. The Romans called it the gra- 
nary of Ceres. It is divided into upper, 
called Servia;z and lower, called Bulga- 
na. 


& 22. TRANSYLVANIA, 


It is ſuppoſed to take its name from the 
raſt fore ls that ſurround ir; and from the 
ſeven cities in it, it is called by the Ger- 
mans Siebenbürgen. The chief city is Ci- 
binium or Hermanſtadt. 

Wallachia was anciently divided into 

at and little: the greater is now called 
Foldavia ; the leſſer, Wallachia. The 
whole country was formerly known by the 
name Dacia, inhabited by Scythians. 

Tartary in Europe, or the, Leſſer with re- 
ſpe to Great Tartary, which is in Aſia, is 
dvided into Precopenſis and Crim-Tar- 
tary : the firſt lies in the Cherſoneſus Tau- 
nca; the latter contains the reſt beyond 
It. 


& 23. GREECE. 


This country, once ſo renowned for 
tiences and war, is uſually diftributed into 
tre principal parts; Epirus Peloponneſus, 
Hellas or Greece properly fo called, Theſ- 
fly, and Macedonia. The moſt famous 
cities of old in all Greece were, Athens, 
Corinth, and Lacedæmon. 

The moſt celebrated rivers are, Ache- 
ron, Achelous, Eurotas, Inachus, Altac- 
mon, Axius, Strymon, Celidnus. The moſt 
conſpicuous mountains are, the Acro- 
ceraunii, Pindus, Stymphalus, Taygetus, 
e (Calliaromus, Othrys, Octa, Helicon, Par- 
mſſus, Cythæron, Hymettus, Olympus, 
Pelius, Offa, and Athos, which was dug 
lirough by Xerxes. 

The chief of all thoſe iſlands, which 

* almoſt without number, oppoſite to 
the Grecian ſhore, is Crete, as it was cal» 

by the ancients, now Candia, the name 
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of the metropolis as well as of the ifland. 


In the midft of the Ægean ſea are the Cy. 
clades, and round them the Sporades. 


S236 ASIA. -- 


This quarter of the world, where the 
firſt of human kind appeared, and where 
God himſelf was made manifeſt in the fleſh, 
15 bounded on the north by the Scythian 
ſea, on the eaſt by the Eaſtern ocean, on 
the ſouth by the Indian ſea, and on the weſt 
by the Arabian gulph, and by an iſthmus 
between that and the Mediterranean; hence 
it 15 bounded by the Phœnician and Ægean 
ſeas, the Propontis, Pontus, the lake Mzo- 
tis, the rivers Tanais and Oby. 

Anciently it was divided into greater and 
leſſer: by the moderns, into five principal 
parts, namely, into Tartary, China, India, 
with the adjacent iſlands, the kingdom of 
the Sophi or Perſians, and the Turkiſh 
empire. 

Tartary in Aſia is divided into five prin- 
cipal parts: the firſt of which is called Tar- 
tary in the Deſert, of which Aſtracan, fi- 
tuate on the Wolga, is the chief city; the 
ſecond is — the metropolis of which 
15 Samarcand, made famous by Tamerlane, 
the moſt warlike emperor of the Tartars ; 
the third is the kingdom of Turkeſtan, the 
country of the ancient Sacæ; the fourth is 
the empire of the Great Cham ; the fifth, 
Old Tartaria, of which the chief places are 
Ung and Mogul. It is called Tartaria 
from the river Tartar, which, flowin 
through the country of Mongul, diſcharges 
itſelf into the North ſea, 


$ 25, CHnina, 


China, for fertility of ſoil and tempera- 
ture of climate, wealth, or importance, 
ſcarce inferior to any other country, is diſ- 
tribated into various provinces or govern- 
ments. It has two remarkable rivers, of 
Croceum, and Kiang or the fon of the ſea. 
To the north is the mountain Ottorocora, 
and the wall of four hundred German miles 
built on 1ts border. 

The chief of the adjacent iſlands are, 
Corea, Japan, and Formoſa. 


$ 26. INDIA. 


India, ſo fertile in precious ſtones, ſpices, 
gold, and ſilver, is ſeparated by the Gan- 
ges; on this fide is Indoſtan, on the other 
Mangi or India beyond the Ganges. 

The principal parts into which India is 
divided are, Cambaja, Narſinga, Malabar, 
Orixa, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Camboia. The 

| Great 


. — 
— —— —— 


The 
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Great Mogul, once the moſt powerful of 
the kings a, was in poſſeſſion of the 
northern part of India, which is therefore 
called the empire of the Mogul; but his 
power is reduced to nothing, ſince the 
acquiſitions of the Engliſh in that coun- 
ateſt cities in India are, Cam- 
baia, or Cairo of India, Goa, Calecut, Cal- 
cutta in the province of Bengal, Pegu, Cam- 
boia, Delhi, and Agra. The moſt cele- 
brated rivers, Indus and Ganges, which is 
faid to abound with diamonds and gold- duſt: 
this river gives its name to the gulph into 
which it flows, which however is moſt com- 
monly known by the name of the gulph or 
bay of Bengal: the rivers Hydaſpes and 
Hypaſis fall into its channel, and it divides 
India into two parts. 


C27. Psi. 


Perſia was anciently divided as follows; 
into Gedroſia, Carmania, Drangiana, Ara- 
choſia, Parapomiſus, Bactriana, Margiana, 
Hyrcania, Aria, Parthia, Perſis, Suſiana, 
Aſſyria, Media. It boaſts of having Iſpa- 
han for a metropolis; and the Perſians call it 
the half bf the world. The moſt famous ci- 
ties of old in Perſia were, Perſepolis, for- 
merly the capital of the Perſian empire; 
and Nineveh in Aſſyria, of which city we 
read in the holy ſcriptures. 

In Aſia the following regions belong to 
the Turkiſh empire, Albania, Iberia, Col- 
chis, Armenia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Pon- 
tus and Bithynia, Aſia Minor or Natolia, 
Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Syria, Meſopo- 
tamia, Babylonia, Arabia. 

Among the iſlands are, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Leſbus, and Cos. | 

Albania was once famous for the moloſ- 
ſas or maſtiff ; Iberia for poiſons ; Colchis, 
the golden fleece, and the mount Caucaſus ; 
Armenia for mount Antitaurus, and the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, the moſt celebrated ri- 
vers in the eaſt ; Cappadocia for the city 
Iconium, and the rivers Iris and Thermo- 
don; Galatia for the city of Sinope, en- 
nobled by the birth of Mithridates, and 
mount Didymus; Pontus and Bithynia for 
Chalcedon the metropohs. 

Natolia, or Aſia minor, is divided into 
Phrygia, Myſia, Lydia, Caria, Zoha, 
Ionia and Doris. N 

The moſt noted cities of old in Natolia 
were, thoſe of Troy or Ilium in Phrygia, 
famed for its ſiege and deſtruction by the 
Greeks; Pergamus in Myſia, famous for 


the birth of Galen; in Lydia, Sardis and 0 
Philadelphia; in Caria, Laodicea, and ; 
Priene the country of Bias; in lonia 
Epheſus, famous for the temple of Diana: 
in Doris, Halicarnaſſus, the native ſoil both 
of Herodotus and Dionyſius, called Hajj. 
carnaſſenſis from the name of his coun. 
try. | 
The moſt remarkable rivers in Natolia 
are, the Mzander, with infinite winding 
and turnings, in Phrygia; Hermus, and 
Pactolus with its golden ſands, in Lydia. 
Of mountains the moſt conſpicuous are, 
Cadmus in Phrygia, which ſeparates it from 
Lycia; mount Ida in Myſia; Latmus in 
Caria, 

Lycia is famous for the burning mount 
Chimzra, which gave riſe to the ſtory 
of the monſter with three bodies. The 
chief city is Patara, whence one of the 
names of Apollo was Patarzus. 

In Pamphylia is mount Taurus, of pro. 
digious extent, and which divides all Affa 
into two parts; that to the north called Aſia 
on this ſide of Taurus, that to the ſouth, 
Aſia beyond Taurus. 

Cilicia, now called Carmania. The city 
of Tarſus, whach was honoured by the birth 
and ſtudies of St. Paul, and the river Cyd- 
nus, belong to this country. 

Syria is divided into Paleſtine, Pho. 
nicia, Antiochia, Comagene, and Cale- 
Syria, 

Paleſtine, in the Scriptures called Ca. 
naan, or the Holy Land, and Land of Pro- 
mife, was anciently divided into Idumæa, 
Judza, Samaria, and Galilee. On account 
of its fertility and great abundance, this 
country 1s called in Scripture, a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. 

Gaza is one of the firſt cities in Idumæa; 
it was inhabited by the ſons of Anak; 
whoſe gates, being pulled down by Samſon, 
were carried by his miraculous ſtrength to 
neighbouring mountain near Hebron, Here 
alſo was Themnas, in which country Sam- 
ſon ſlew the lion: alſo the deſert of Ber- 
ſaba, whither Agar, Sarah's ſervant, with 
her ſon Iſmael, fled, being turned out of 
doors ; as did Elias, to avoid the menaces 
of ]eſabel. ; 

udza boaſts Jeruſalem its metropolis, 
the moſt famous of all cities in the eaſt, 
burnt and deſtroyed by Titus Veſpaſian- 
Among other principal cities belonging to 
the Jews, and ſituate near the coaſt, Aſca- 
lon was very conſiderable for its ſtreng 
and riches; Azotus or Aſdod; Jamma; 


Joppa* 


oppat but in the inland country ſtood 
|. xy ſo renowned over all the world 
for the birth of Chriſt our Saviour; alſo 
ericho, or the city of palms, which Joſhua 
beßeged. Among the towns and villages 
was Emmaus, in the way to which Chriſt 
hewed himſelf to two of his diſciples, 
the ſame day on which he roſe from the 
dead; alſo Bethphage, Bethany, and Geth- 
ſemane. 1 

Jordan was che principal river in Judæa, 
famous for the baptiſm of Chriſt our Sa- 
viour, and other miraculous events record- 
ed in Scripture. Aſphaltites, called alſo 
the Dead or Salt Sea, is a lake in Judæa. 

Of mountains, there were ſome within 
and others without the walls of Jeruſalem. 
Moria, on which was built the temple of 
Solomon, was within; the mount of Olives, 
with the neighbouring. valley of Jehoſa- 
phat, and the brook Kedron, were without 
the walls: on the weſtern ſide was mount 
Calvary, called alſo Golgotha, near to which 
was the garden, with the ſepulchre in which 
Chriſt was laid. 

Samaria was the name of a city and 
country lying between Judza and Galilee, 
which had been beſieged and taken by Sal- 
manaſſar king of Ailyria, Among other 
cities were, Neapolis, Gamala, and on the 
coaſt, Apollonia ; Bethel and Dan lay be- 
teen mountains: the tower of Strato or 
Cæſarea of Paleſtine ſhewed itfelf among 
the principal towns of Galilee, on the coaſt, 
remarkable for the magnificence of its 
tructure, which was enlarged by Herod, 
and for the bondage of St. Paul. 


maum, a rich and noble city, which 
brit, leaving Nazareth, honoured with 
bs preſence, dwelling and performing ma- 
ty miracles there; alſo Corazin and Beth- 
laida, the ruin of which cities was foretold 
by Chriſt ; and Julias, Tiberias, Magda- 
lum, and Tarachæa: between the lake of 
Geneſareth and the Phoenician ſea ſtood 
Nazareth, where Chriſt was brought up; 


performed the 
to wine, 
Geneſareth was the moſt famous lake in 
Galilee, ſo called from the adjacent coun- 
ty of Geneſar, otherwiſe the ſea of Tübe- 
ms, from a city on the banks ther of. It 
Ws alſo called the ſea of Galilee, becauſe 
© was for the greateſt part incloſed in it. 
ermon was famed for its dew, one of the 


Joſt remarkable hills; oppoſite to which 


nuracle of turning water 
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On the lake of Gereſareth flood Ca- 


allo Cana of Gallee, where our Saviour 
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are thoſe of Gilboah, on which Saul, king 
of Iſrael, was ſlain by the Philiſtines; be- 
tween theſe hills is the valley of Jeſreel. 
Thabor was the hill on which was the trans- 
figuration of Jeſus. 

Phcenicia is divided into Upper Galilee, 
or Galilee of the Gentiles, and Syro-Phœ- 
nicia. Tyre and Sidon were the greateſt 
cities; and Libanon, Anti-Libanon, and 
Carmel, the higheſt mountains. | 

Antiochene was called Tetrapolis, on 
account of the four following towns, An- 
tioch, Apamea, Seleucia, Laodicea. In this- 
country are, mount Caſius, and the rivers 
Belus, Lycus, Adones. 

In Comagene, the laſt diſtrict in Syria, 
Samoſata was once the capital noted for the 
birth of Lucian. 

Ccele-Syria, or Syria in the Bottom, is 
divided into three remarkable diſtricts, De- 
capolis, Tetrachias, and Palmyra. Da- 
maſcus was formerly the capital of this 
kingdom, and of all Syria. 

Meſopotamia, of which Seleucia Magna 
was anciently one of the principal cities, 
is ſituate between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Not far from Meſopotamia was Babylon, 
the metropolis of Babylonia in Aſſyria, 
eminent for the many ancient accounts 
given of it. The part of Babylonia towards 
the ſouth is called Chaldæa. | 

Arabia is diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
Petræa, the Deſert, and Arabia Felix. The 
arſt was inhabited by the Nabathcei, the 
Deſert, by the Nomades and Scenitz; the 
laſt, which abounds with ſpices and frank- 
incenſe, by the Saracens, the Minzi, and 
Sabeans, who had a town called Saba. Of 
all the mountains in Arabia of the Deſert, 
the moſt famous was that of Sinai, diſ- 
tingviſhed by the delivery of the law of 
God. 

The moſt remarkable modern cities in 
that part of Afia already deſcribed are, 
Damaſcus, Aleppo, Alexandretta, Tripoli 
of Syria, and Mecca in Arabia Felix, emi- 
nent for the birth of Mohammed. 

Leſbus, Chius, Samus, and Cos, are the 
principal iflands in the Ægean ſea; Cy- 
prus and Rhodes in the Aſiatic ſea; the 
hrft of theie iſlands was anciently dedicated 
to Venus, the other had a coloflal ſtatue of 
the Sun, which was one of the ſeven won 


ders of the world, 
6 28. AFRICA. 


Africa is the greateſt peninſula in | the 
world, being jo-red to Alia by a narrow ' 


ithmus ; 


iſthmus: it has the Red Sea to the eaſt, 
the Atlantic to the weſt, the Mediterra- 
nean to the north, and the Æthiopic to the 
ſouth. | 

The > wg according to which Africa 
is at preſent diſtinguiſhed are, Ægypt, 
Barbary, Biledulgerid, Sarra in the Deſert, 
the country of Nigritia, Upper and Lower 
Fthiopia. 

Egypt is divided by the Nile into Up- 
per and Lower: it is eminent for the cities 
of Alexandria, Thebes of Ægypt, Arſinoe, 
Heliopolis, and Memphis, and near it thoſe 
ſtupendous ſtructures of the pyramids. The 
metropolis of modern Ægypt is Cairo or 
Alkair. 

The moſt celebrated river of Ægypt is 
the Nile, which at a certain time of the 
year overflows, and diſcharges itſelf at ſe- 
ven mouths into the Zgyptian ſea. 

Barbary comprehends the country of 
Barca, the eaſtern half of which was by the 
ancients called Cyreniaca; the kingdom 
of Tunis, or Africa minor; the country 
of Tripoli; that of Tremiſen, including 
Numidia; the kingdoms of Fez and Mo- 
rocco; and Dara. Tunis is the capital of 
the kingdom of that name; Algiers, infa- 
mous for its piracies, is the metropolis of 
Tremiſen. 

Biledulgerid, anciently Gætulia or the 
country of Dates, is bounded on the ſouth 
by mount Atlas, the higheſt in all Africa, 
which old authors have reported to ſhine 
with frequent fires in the night, and to re- 
ſound with the ſongs of Satyrs and Ægi- 

ans, and the noiſe of drums and cym- 
als. | 

Sarra or Zaara of the Deſert, anciently 
Lybia interior, conſiſts of immenſe deſerts, 
with dens and retreats of wild beaſts, and 
reaches from mount Atlas to the River 
Niger. 

The country of Nigritia is waſhed by 
the Niger, the nobleſt river in Africa; and 
is divided into ſeveral diſtricts, the chief 
of which is Guinea; the coaſt of which, 
from the quantity of gold found there, is 
called the Golden coaſt. 

 Mthiopia is divided into Upper or the 
kingdom of Abyſſinia, and Lower, and 
the regions of Congo, Monomotapa, Caf- 
reria, Zangibar, Ajan, Nubia, and Tro- 
glodytica. 

The moſt noted inhabitants of Africa 
among the ancients were the Egyptians, 
who contended with the Scythians for the 
antiquity of their nation, and were the in- 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


ventors of many arts. Beſides theſe we. 
the Naſamones, Pſylli, Nomades, Trophe 
dytz, Garamantes, Mauri, Gætuli, Nubij, 
igritze, Athiopes Anthropophagi, ,, 
Canibals, now called Caffres or Hotten. 
tots. 
The greateſt iſland near the Africa 


coaſt is that of Madagaſcar, diſcovered in 


1492 ; the iſlands of Cape Verd, Madeira, 
and the Canaries, with that of St. Thomas 
and St. Helena in the Zthiopic ſea, de. 
ſerve notice. 


$ 29. AMERICA, 


It is bounded on the north by the Ara 
Lands; on the ſouth by the ſtraits of Ma. 
2 which ſeparate it from Terra del 

uego; on the eaſt by the Atlantic or 
Weſtern ocean; on the weſt by the Pacife 
or South ſea. | 

The whole continent of America is di. 
vided into north and ſouth, by a narroy 
iſthmus paſſing between them. 

In North America are the following 
countries : 6 
New England, 


New Hampſhire, of which the 
Connecticut, principal town 
Rhode Ifland, 15 Boſton, 


New York, — New York. 
New Jerſizs, — Elizabeth-town 


United States. 


4 Pennlylvania, a i 
| Delaware, : Plladelphia 
Maryland, — Baltimore 
Virginia, — Williamſburg 
North Carolina, Edenton 
South Carolina, Charles-town 
| Georgia, — Savannah. 


Arctic Lands, New Wales, Greenland, 

Labrador or New Britain. 

New Albion, California. 

Mexico or New Spain, in which is the 
city of Mexico. 

New Mexico or Grenada, with the town 
of Santa Fe. 

Louifiana, with the city of New Ot. 
leans. ; 
Florida, with the city of St. Auguſtin. 

Canada, in which the principal towns 
Quebec. 

Nova Scotia, principal town Halifax. 

Principal rivers in North America 2% 
St. Laurence, and Miſſiſſippi. 

South America is divided into the fol- 
lowing great parts: Terra Firma, with the 
city of Panama; P eru, in which is Lima 


Brafil, with St. Sadvador; Land of de 
Amazon 
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mazons; Chili, in which is St. Jago; Pa- 
faguay, with the town called 1 
Magellanic lands. : 

Principal rivers in South America are, 
the Rio de la Plata, and Amazon. 

The chief of the American iſlands are 
as follows : Newfoundland, Cape Breton, 
Bermudas, &c. 


$ 30. Isr AN ps in theWesT InDiEs. 


Cuba, Hiſpaniola or St. Domingo, Ja- 
maica, Porto Rico, Barbadoes, Lucayos or 
Bahama Iſles; the Antilles or Caribbees; 
with many others of leſs note, 


$ 31. Arctic Lanns. 


The lands included under this name are 
New Guinea, which lies to the eaſt of the 


- Molucco iſlands in the Eaſt Indies; New 


New Holland, to the ſouth of the Moluc- 
cos; Van Diemen's land, to the ſouth-eaſt 
of New Holland; the Terra Auſtralis, to 
the ſouth-weſt of the Cape of Good Hope 
in Africa ; the lands of the Holy Spirit, 
which lie about 20 degrees to the eaſt of 
New Holland; and New Zeland, which 
none ay many to the eaſt of Van Diemen's 
land, 


New a little to the eaſt of New Guinea; 
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APPEND I X. 


. To accuſt om young People to the innocent and agreeable Employment of obſerving Nature, 
it was judged proper to inſert the following, as affording them an uſeful MODEL, and 
much valuable Information. © ae, | 


MARKS EXPLAINED. 


b ſignifies buds ſwelled. 
B - - - - buds 3 to open. 


f - - - - flowers beginning to open. 
F - - - - flowers full blown. 

I - - - - leaves beginning to open. 

L - - - - leaves quite out. 

r. p. fruit nearly ripe. 

R. P. - - fruit quite ripe. 

E - - - - emerging out of the ground. 
D « - flowers ; Dera 


LM ON T-H. 
January 


5. Rn 515. H. Roſmarinus officinal. f. 
11. Honeyſuckle, 458. Lonicera periclymenum, |. 
23. Archangel, red, 240.2. Lamium purpureum, F. 
Haſel nut tree, 439. Corylus avellana, f. 
Honeyſuckle, 458. Lonicera periclhmenum, L. 
Lauruſtinus, 1690. H. Viburnum tinus, F. 
Holly, 466. Ilex. aguifolium, f. 

26. Snow drops, 1144. H. Galanthus niwalis, F. 
8 347.6. Alſine media, F. 

purry, 351.7. Spergula arwenſis, F. 

Daiſy, 184. Bellis a, F. 


CTY 


— 


| IL M 0 NT: Ms 
February | 
4. WOOD LARK, 69.2. Alauda arborea, ſings. 
Elder tree, 461. Sambucus zigra, f. 
12. ROOES, 39-3: Corwus frugilegus, begin to pair. 
GEESE, 136. 1. Anas, anſer, begin to lay. 
* WAGTAIL WHITE, 75.1. Motacilla alba, appears. 


* The wagtail is ſaid by Willughby to remain with us all the year in the ſevereſt weather. Nt 
ſeems to me to ſhift its quarters at leaſt, if it does not go out of England. However, it is certainlf 
a bird of paſſage in ſome countries, if we can believe Aldrovandus, the author of the Swediſh Calen* 
dar, and the author of the treatiſe De Migrationibus Avium. Linnæus obſerves, S. N. Art. Motacilla 


that moſt birds which live upon inſects, and not grains, migra 
16. THRUSB 


1 
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16. THRUSH, 64.2. Turdus muſicus, ſings: 

* CHAFFINCH, 88. Fringilla celebs, fings. : 
20. Thermometer, 11. Higheſt this month. 

© Thermometer, - 2. Loweſt this month. 

22. PARTRIDGES, 57. Tetrao perdix, begin to pair. 

_ tree, 439. Corylus avellana, F. US | 
25; Gooſeberry buſh, 1484. H. Ribes gro/ularia, I.) ya = 
: Currant, . 456. = Ribes 8 no | both young plants. 
Thermometer from the 19th to the 25th, between o and - 1 with ſnow. 
Wind during the latter half of the month between E. and N. 


nnd — 


HH MONTH 


March 

2. ROOKS, 39.3. Corvus frugilegus, begin to build. 
Thermometer, Io. 

4. THRUSH, 64.2. Turdus miſſicus, fings. 
Thermometer, 11, 

5. DOVE, RING, 62.9. Columba palumbus, ceoes. 

7. Thermometer, o. Loweſt this month. 

II. Sallow, Salix, F. 
Lauruſtinus, 1696. H. Viburnum 7inus, 1. 
+ BEES, Apis mellifera, out of the hive. 
Laurel, 1549. H. Prunus /auroceraſus, l. 
Bay, 1688. H. Laurus nedil:is, l. 

20. Vernal equinox. . 

21. Graſs, ſcurvy, 302.1. Cochlearia efficinalis, F. 
Aſp, 446.3. Populus tremula, F. 

26. Speedwell, germander, 279.4. Veronica agreſtis, F. 
Alder, 442. Alnus betula, F. | 

28, Violet, faveet, 364.2. Viola edorata, F. 
Parſnep, cw, 205. Heracleum /þhondylium, E. 
Pilewort, 296. Ranunculus ficaria, 
T hermometer, 25.50. Higheſt this month. 

29. Cherry tree, 463. Prunus ceraſis, B. 
Currant buſh, 450.1. Ribes rubrum, B. 
Primroſe, 284.1. Primula weris, F. 
Yew tree, 445. Taxus baccata, F. 
Elder, water, 460. Viburnum opulus, B. 
Thorn, haw, 453.3. Cratægus oxyacarhn, B. 
Larch tree, 1405. H. Pinus /ar:x, B. 
Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus e/rya, B. 
Tanſy, 188, 'Tanacetum walgarc, E. 


— — — A — — 


„ Ne 


April | 

1. Cheſnut, horſe, 1683. Æſculus hippocaftarum, B. 
Bix cn, 443. Betula alba, L. 
Willow, weeping Salix Babylonica, L. 
ELM- TREE, 408. Ulmus campeftris, F. 
Quicken tree, 45 2.2. Sorbus aucuparia, f. 


U Linnæus ſays, that the female chaffinch goes to Italy alone, througb Holland; and that the male 

the ſpring, changing its note, for etells the ſummer : and Geſner, ornithol. P- 338. ſays that the fe- 

Male chaffinch diſappears in Switzerland in the winter, but nct the male. 
I Pliny, nat. hiſt. lib. 11. §. 5. ſays, that bees do not come out of their hives before May 11. and 

Fen to blame Ariſtvtle for ſaying that they come wo in the beginning of ſpring, i. e. March 12. 

| | 3 & 2 | 


Apricot, 


© "ol 
3 
+ 
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April 

1. Apricot, 1533. H. Prunus Armeniaca, F. 
Narciſſus, pale, 371.2. Narciſſus p/eudonar, 

3. Holly, 466.1. Ilex aquifolium, f. 

Bramble, 467.1. Rubus frutico/us, L. 
Raſberry buſh, 467.4. Rubus idæut, L. 
Currants, red, 456. Ribes rubrum, F. 
Dandelion, 170.1. Leontodon raraxicum, E. 
Cleavers, 225. Galium aparine, E. 

4. Lauruſtinus, 1690. H. Viburnum tinus, F. 
APPLE TREE, 451.1, 2. Pyrus malus, B. 
Orpine 269.1. Sedum relephium, B. 

Briar, 454.1. Roſa canina, L. 

6, Gooſeberry, 1489. H. Ribes gro/ularia, f. 
Maple, 470.2. Acer campeſtre, B. 

Peach, 1515. H. Amygdalus Per/ica, L. et F. 
Apricot, 1533. H. Malus Armeniaca, L. 
Plum tree, 402. Prunus precox, L. 

Pear tree, 452. Pyrus communis, B. 

* SWALLOW, 71.2. Hirundo wrbica, returns. 

7. Filberd, 439. Corylus avellana, L. | 
Sallow Salix, L. 

Alder, 442. 1. Betula alnus, 1. 

Lilac, 1763. Syringa walgaris, I. 

Oak, 440.1. Quercus, rebur, f. 

Willow, weeping, Salix Babylonica, b. 

8. Juniper, 444. Juniperus communis, b. 

9. Lilac, 1763. Syringa vulgaris, b. 
Sycamore, 470. Acer p/eudoplatanus, L. 
Wormwocd, 188.1. Artemiſia ab/inthium, E. 

+ NIGHTINGALE, 78. Motacilla luſcinia, fings 

Auricula, 1082. H. Primula auricula, b. | 

10. Bay, 1688. H. Laurus nobzlis, L. 

Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus betulus, b. 

Willow, <vhite, 447.1. Salix alba, b. 

BEES about the male ſallows. 

Feverfew, 187.1 Matricaria Parthenium, E. 

Dandelion, 170.1. Leontodon taraxicum, E. 

Hound's tongue, 226.1. Cynogloſſum offcinale, E. 

Elm, 468. Ulmus, campeſtris, l. 
ANEMONE, wood, 259. Ancmone nemoro/a, F. 
Jack in the hedge, 291. Eryſimum alliaria, E. 
Quince tree, 1452. H. Pyrus cydoyia, L. 

11. Elder, water, 460. Viburnum opalus, L. 


According to Ptolemy, ſwallows return to Ægypt about the latter end of January. 


+ From mor 'till eve, *tis muſic all around; 
Nor doft thou, Philomel, diſdain to join, 
Even in the mid-day glare, and aid the quire. 
But thy ſweet ſong calls for an hour apart, 
When ſolemn Night beneath his canopy, 
Enrich'd with ſtars, by Silence and by Sleep 
Attended, fits and nods, in aw ful ſtate ; 

Or when the Moon in her refulgent car, 

Triumphant rides amidſt the filver clouds, 

Tinging them as ſhe paſſes, and with rays 

Of milde{: Juttre gilds the ſcene below); 

While zephyrs bland breathe thro” the thickening ſhade, 
With breath ſo gentle, and fo ſoft, that een 

The poplar's trembling leaf forges to move, 

And mimic with its ſound the vernal ſhower ; 

1 hen let me fit), and liſten to thy ſtrains, &c. 
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April 
| Ti Alder, berry bearing, 465. Rhamnus frangula, I. Mi 

12. Acacia, 1719. H. Robinia acacia, l. | | 
Mulberry tree, 1429. H. Morus nigra, I. || 
Lime tree, 473-1,2,3. Tilia Europea, 1. 
Mercury, dogs, 138.1. Mercurialis perennis, F. 

* Elm, wych, 469.4. L. 
1 177. Senecio jacobea, E. 

13. Laburnum, 1721. Cytiſus laburnum, f. 
Strawberry, 254. Fragaria we/ca, F. 

Quicken tree, 452.2. Sorbus aucuparia, L. 
Sycomore, 470. Acer pſeudoplat. L. 
Laurel, 1549. H. Prunus lauroceraſus, L. 
Gooſeberry buſh, 1484. H. Ribes gro/ularia, F. 
Currant buſh, 456.1. Ribes rubrum, F. 
Mallow, 251.1. Malva flveftris, E. 
Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus Heu, L. 
14. Flixweed, 298.3. Siſymbrium /ephia, E. 
Apple tree, 451. Pyrus malus, L. 
Hops, 137.1. Humulus /zpinus, E. 8 
Plane tree, 1706. H. Platanus crzentalis, b. 
Walnut tree, 438. Juglans rega, f. 
BITTERN, 100, 11. Ardea /tellaris makes a noiſe, 
15. Vine, 1613. Vitis vinifera, B. 
Turneps, 204. 1. Braflica rapa, F. 
16. Abele, 446.2. Populus alba, B. 
Cheſnut, 138.2. H. Fagus caftanea, B. 
Ivy, ground, 243. Glechoma hederacea, FE. 
Fig tree, 1431. Ficus carica, b. 
Apricots and peaches out of blow, 
RED STAK T, 78.5. Motacilla Phenicurus, returns. 
Tulip tree, 1690. H.-Liriodendron tulipifera, B. 
Plum tree, 462. Prunus domeſtica, F. 
Sorrel, au, *281.1,2. Oxalis aceto/ella, F. 
and e marſh, 272. Caltha paluſtris, F. 
Laurel, /purge, 465. Daphne /aurecla, F. 

17. Jack in the hedge, 291.2. Eryſimum alliaria, F. 
Willow, auhite, 447. 1. Salix alba, L. et F. 
Cedar, 1404. H. Pinus cedrus, l. 

Elder, water, 460.1. Viburnum opus, f. 
Abele, 446.2, Populus alba, L. 
+ CUCKOW, 23. Cuculus carorus, ings. 

18. Oak, 440.1. Quercus, robur, I. F. 
Thorn, black, 462.1. Prunus /pins/as, B. 
Pear tree, 45 2. Pyrus communzs, f. 
Mulberry tree, 1429. H. Morus nigra, B. 
Violet, dog, 364.3. Viola canina, F. 
Lime tree, 413. 1, 2, 3. Tilia Europea, L. 
Nightſhade, 265. Atropa belladonna, E. 
Cherry tree, 463.1. Prunus cera/us, F. 
Aſh tree, 469. Fraxinus excel/tor, f. 
Maple, 470. Acer campeſtre, L. 

Broom, 474. Spartium /coparium, b. 
Cheſnut, 138.2. Fagus ca/tanea, L. 
Fir, Scotch, 442. Pinus Hlveſtris, b. 


— 


n 
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* Linnzus does not ſeem to know this ſpecies of elm. 
| 1 ——— ſays, that when the cuckow ſung the Phœnicians reaped wheat and barley. 
- Aves, 


L 2 3E 3 | Cuckow 
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April 
18. Cackow flower, 299. Cardamine pratenſis. 
20. Themometer 42. the bigheft this month. 

21. Walnut tree, 438. Juglans regia, L. 
Plane tree, 1706. H. | ns Bk, orientalis, L. 
Fir, Weymouth, 8. dend. Pinus tfæda, B. 
Acacia, 1719. H. Robinia p/eudo-acacia, L. 5 
Fig tree, 1431. H. Ficus carica, L 
Wall flower, 291. Cheiranthus cheiri, F. 
Poplar, black, 446.1. Populus nigra, L. 
Beech tree, 439.1. Fagus fylvatica, L. 

22. Fir, balm of Gilead, Pinus bol/amea, I. et f. 

Tung Apricots. 

Fir, Scotch, 442. Pinus Hhlveſtris, f. 
As n, 469. Fraxinus excelſior, F. et L. 
Broom, 474. Spartium /coparium, L. 
Poplar, Carolina. L. 
Meadow ſweet, 259. Spirza almaria, E. 
Fig tree, 1431. if Ficus carica, fry Proge 
Tormentil, 257.1. Tormentilla erecta, E. 
Phyllerea, 1585. H. Phyllerea /atifolia, F. 
Thorn, evergreen, 1459. H. Meſpilus pyracantba, F. 
Roſemary, 5 15. H. Roſmarinus officinalis, TF. 
Campion, wh:te, 339.8. Lychnis dioica, F. 
Buckbean, 285.1. Menyanthes til. F. 
Furze, needle, _ Geniſta Anglica, F. 
Stitchwort, 346.1. Stellaria holoftea, F. 

23. Crab tree, 451.2. Pyrus malus fylv. F. 
Apple tree, 45 f. 1. Pyrus malus, f. 
Robert, herb, 35 8. Geranium Robertian, F. 
Fieldfares, 64.3, Turdus pilaris, ſtill here, 

24. Broom, 474. Spartium /coparium, F. 

| Mercury, 156.15. Chenopodium bonus henr. F. 
Yew tree, 445. Taxus baccifera, L. 3 
Holly, 466.1. Ilex aquifelium, B. 
Furze, 475. Ulex Europeus, l. 
Agrimony, 202, Agrimonia eupator, E. 

25. Sycomore, 470. Acer p/eudoplat. F. 
Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus betulus, F. 
Aſp, 446. Populus tremula, I. 
Spurge, /un, 313.8. Euphorbia peplus, F. 
Elder tree, 461.4. Sambucus nigra, f. 
Nettle, 139. Urtica dioica, F. 
Bindweed, /mall, 275.2. Convolvulus arvenſ. E. 
Fir, balm of Gilead. Pinus bal/amea, L. 
Cicely, wild, 207.1. Chærophyllum Hlveſtre, F. 
Young currants and gooſeberries. 

36. Plantain ribwort, 314.5. Plantago lanceol. F. 

SGBeermander, vid, 281.11. Veronica chamed. F. 
Cuckow pint, 266. Arum maculatum, ſpatha outs 


Holly, 466. Ilex aquifolium, F. 

Harebells, 373.3. Hyacinthus zonſcript. F. 
27. Lilac, 1763. H. Syringa vulgaris, 
Crane's bill. feld, 357.2, Geranium cicutar. F. 

St. John's wort, 342.1. Hypericum perforat. E. | | 

Betony water, 283.1. Scrophularia aguat, E. Wc | V 

Bryony, white, 201. Bryonia alba, E. | 

Birch tree, 443.1. Betula alba, F. | 
28. Jeſſamine, 1599.1. H. Jaſminum officinale, 1. 
Thorn, white, 453-3. Cratægus oxyacantba, f. 


» 
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April 


28. 


29. 


30. 


* BLACK CAP, 79.12. Motacilla atracapilla, ſings. 
+ WHITE THROAT, 77. Motacilla flvia. 
an 444.1. Juniperus communis, f. 

aſberry buſh, 467.4. Rubus deus, f. 
Quince tree, 1452. H. Malus Cydon. f. : 
Crowfoot, /xvee? word, 248.1. Ranunculus auric. F. 
Bugle, 245. Ajuga reptans, F. 
Bay, 1688. H. Laurus nobilis, f. 
Peas and beans, f. 5 


Snow, 


Chervil, acid, 207.1. Chærophyllum temulent. f. 
Parſnep, cow, 205.1. Heracleum /þhonayl. f. 
oa: manurcd, 1398.1. H. Pinus pinea, f. 

now. 


| Thermom. 5. The loweſt this month. 


** 
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May 


3. 


7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 


& The black cap is a ve 
Whether it be a bird of pafſage I cannot ſay. 

I T have ſome doubt whether this bird be the Sylvia of the Linnæus, though the deſcription ſeems 
to anſwer to Ray's, and to one of my own, which I find amon 

« Vernal heat, according to Dr. Hales, at a medium, is 18.25, 


. Oak, 440. 


Croſswort, 223-1. Valantia cruciata, F. 

Avens, 253.1. Geum urbanum, F. 

Mugwort, 191.1. Artemiſia campeſtris, E. 

Bay, 1688. H. Laurus nobilis, L. | 
Lily of the valley, 264. Convallaria Maialis, f. 
Violet, water, 285. Hottonia paluſtris, F. 
Lettuce lambs, 201. Valeriana locuſta, F. 

Tulip tree, Liriodendron js» bh L. 
Hound's tongue, 226.1. Cynogloſſum offcinalc. 
Cowllips, 234.3. Primula werts, F. 

Valerian, great wild, 200.1. Valerian officinalis, F, 
Rattle, ye//ow, 284. 1. Rhinanthus cri/ta galli, F. 
Ice. 

Jhermom. 8, The loweſt this month. 

Fir, fdver, buds hurt by the froſt. 


. Twayblade, 385. Ophrys va, f. 


Tormentil, 257. Tormentilla ere&a, F. 


Celandine, 30g. Chelidonium majus, E. 


Betony, 238.1. Betonica officinalis, E. 
Quercus, robur, F. et L. 

T ime for ſowing barley, 

Saxifrage, white, 354.6. Saxifraga granulata, F. 
Aſh, 469. Fraxinus exce//ror, f. 

Ramſons, 370.5. Allium ar/inum, F. 

Nettle, awhite, 240. 1. Lamium album, F. 
Quicken tree, 452.2. Sorbus aucuparia, F. 
Fir, Scotch, 442. Pinus Hlveſtris, F. 
Woodruffe, 224. Aſperula odorata, F. 

Cheſnut tree, 1382. H. Fagus ca/tanea, f. 
Celandine, 30g. Chelidomum majus, F. 
Solomon's foal 664. Convallaria polygonat. F. 
Thorn, 4uhzze, 45 3.3. Cratægus oxyacantha, F. 


g my papers. 


2E 4 


ry fine ſinging bird, and is by ſome in Norfolk called the mock nightingale 
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11. Maple 


May 

11. Maple, 470.2. Acer campeſtre, F. 
Roles, garden, f. | MF; 

13. Barberry buſh, 465. Berberis wa/garis, F. 
Cheſnut, hor/e, 168 3. H. AÆſculus hippocas, F. 
Bugloſs, ſnall wild, 227. 1. Lycopſis arwenſis, F. 

13. Graſs, water ſcorpion, 229.4. Myoſotis ſcorpioid, F. 

Quince tree, 1452. H. Pyrus Cydonia, F. 
Cleavers, 225. Galium aparine, F. 
14. Mulberry tree, 1429. H. Morus nigra, L. 
Aſp, 446.3. Populus tremula, I. 
Crowfoot, bulbous, 247.2. Ranunculus bulbes, F. 
Butter cups, 247. Ranunculus repens, F. 

15. Young turkies. | 
Lime tree, 473. Tilia Furopæa, f. 

Milkwort, * 287.1,2. Polygala vulgaris, F. 
Crane's bill, 359.10. Geranium molle, F. 
Walnut, 1376. H. Juglans regza, F. 

16. Muſtard, hedge, 298.4. Eryſimum officinale, F. 

20. Bryony, black, 262.1. Tamus communis, F. 
Many oaks, and more aſhes and beeches, ſtill without leaf 
Violet, /aveet, 364. 1. Viola odora, D. 

Stitchwort, 346. Stellaria holoftea, D. 

Anemone, wood, 259,1. Anemone nemoroſa, D. 
Cuckow flower, 299.20. Cardamine pratenſis, D. 
Earth nut, 209. Bunium, bulbocaſt. F. 
Malberry tree, 1429. H. Morus nigra, f. 

21. Nightſhade, 265. Atropa Celladonna, f. 

Ry E, 288. Secale hybernum, in ear. | 

23. Pellitory of the wall, 158.1. Parietaria officin. F. 

24. Bramble, 467. Rubus frutico/ſus, f. 

25. Moneywort, 283.1. Lyſimachia nummul. F. 
Columbines, 173-1. Aquilegia wulgar.. F. in the woods. - 

26, Tanſy, wild, 256.5. Potentilla anſerina, FP. 
Henbane, 274. Hyoſcyamus iger, F. 

27. Campion, white, 339.8. Lychnis dioica, F. 

Clover, 328.6. Trifolium pratenſe, F. 

28. Avens; 262.1. Geum urbanum, F. 

Chervil, a, 207, Chærophyllum temulent, F. 

30. Bryony, black, 262.1. Tamus communis, F. 
Brooklime, 280.8. Veronica beccabunga, F. 
Cuckow flower, 338. Lychnis fas cuculi, F. 
Creſſes, water, 300. 1. Siſymbriam zaſturt. F. 
Thermom. 32. Higheft this month. 

31. Spurrey, 351.7. Spergula arvenſis, F. 

Alder, berry bearing, 465. Rhamnus frangula, F. 


— CTR — 


.I H. 
June 


2. Elder, water, 460.1. Viburnum opulus, F. 
Lily, yellow water, 368.1. Nymphæa lutea, F. 
Flower de luce, yellow water, 374. Iris peudo-acor, F. 
Mayweed, /*:nking, 185. 3. Anthemis cotula, F. 
Pimpernel, 282.1. Anagallis arvenſis, F. 
3.{Arſmast, . 45.4, Polygonum perficaria, F. 
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une . | 
Jo * Thyme, 430.1. Thymus /erpyllum, F. | 
arſnep, cow, 205. Heracleum /þhondylium, F. 
Quicken tree, 452. Sorbus aucuparia, D. 
5. Radiſh, Bone, 301. 1. Cochlearia armorac, F. 
, evergreen, 1459.3, H. Meſpilus yracantha, F. 
Bramble, 467, Rubus Vvuticeſus, F. | 
+ yd SUCKER, or FERN OWL, 27. Caprimulgus Europaus, is heard in 
the evening. | 

6. Vine, 161 * Vitis vinifera, b. 

Flix weed, 298. 3. Siſymbrium /ophia, F. 
Raſberry buſh, 467. 4. Rubus zd, F. 
Mallow, &warf, 251.2. Malva rotundifolia, F. 
Elder, 461,1, Sambucus nigra, F. 

Stitchwort, /e/er, 346. Stellaria graminea, F. 
Tare, everlaſting, 320.3, Lathyrus pratenſis, F. 
Gout weed, 208.3. 2 podagrar. F. 
Bryony, white, 26 1. 1, 2. Bryonia alba, F. 
Ros k, bod, 454.1, Roſa canina, F. 

Bugloſs, wipers, 227. 1. Echium vulgare, F. 

7. Graſs, vernal, 398. 1. Anthoxanthum odorat. F. 
Darnel, red, 395. Lolium perenne, F. 
Poppy, wild, 308. 1. Papaver /omnifer, F. 

Buckwheat, 181, H. Polygonum Fagepyrum, F. 

8. Pondweed, narrow lea ved, 145.9. Polygonum ampbib. F. 
Sanicle, 221.1. Sanicula Europa, F. 

9, Eyebright, 284. 1. Euphraſia officinalis, F. 

Heath, fine leaved, 471.3. Erica cinerea, F. 
Saxifrage, bugle, hyacinth, D. 

Broom, 474.1. Spartium ſcoparium, podded. 
Nettle, hedge, 237. Stachys filwvetica, F. 

12. Wheat, 386.1, Triticum hybernum, in ear. 
Meadow {weet, 259.1, Spirza ulmaria, f, 
SCABIOUS, FIELD, 191.1. Scabioſa arwen/;s, F. 
Valerian, great water, 200. 1. Valeriana eficinal, f. 
Cinque foil, narſb, 256.1, Comarum paluſtre, F. 
Orchis, Ie er butterfly, 380.18, Orchis ia, F. 

13. Willow herb, great hairy, 311.2. Epilobium hir/utum, F. 
Parſnep, cow, 205. Heracleum /þhonayl. F. 
Betony, water, 283.1. Scrophularia aquat. F. 

\ Cockle, 338.3. Agroſtemma irh, F. 

Sage, 510.7. H. Salvia officinalis, F, 

15. Mallow, 251.1. Malva fylveftris, F. 

Nipplewort, 173.1. Lapſana communis, F. 
Woodbind, 458.1,2. Lonicera peric/ymen. f. 
NIGHTINGALE ung,. 

16. Fir, Weymouth, 8 dend. Pinus tœda, F. 

Hemlock, 215. 1. Conium maculatum, F. 
Nightſhade, avooay, 265. Solanum dulcamara, F. 
Archangel, avhite, 240. Lamium album, F. 

17. Vervain, 236. Verbena officinalis, F. 

Agrimony, 202. Agrimonia eupator, F. 
Hemlock, water, 215. Phellandrium aquatic, F. 


o Pliny, lib. 11. F. 14. ſays, the chief time for bees to make honey i | ' 

: „. 14. f b ey is about the ſolſtice, when t 
"a * thyme are in blow, According to his account then theſe plants are as See a ons 
in Italy. | 

This bird is ſaid by Cateſby, as quoted by the author of the treatiſe De Migration! i 
tobe a bind of p7fage, l nnn 


Acacia, 


794 Ar EN DI . 
June 
17. Acacia, 1719. H. Robinia p/ewdo-ncacia, F. 
18. Yarrow, 183. Achillea oni/{efolium, F. 
19. Thermom. 44-25. Higheſt this month. 
21. Orache, wild, 154.1. Chenopodium album, F. 
Solſtice. About this time ROQKS come not to their me 7 trees at night. 
Wheat, 386.1. "Triticum 8 F. 
Rye, 388.1. Secale bybernum, F | 
Self-heal, 238. Prunella vwalraris, f. 
Parſley, hedge, 219.4. Tordylium anthriſcus, fo 
Graſſes of many kinds, as feſtuca, aira, agroſftis, phleum cynofurar, in tar. 
22. Horehound, . aſe, 239. Stachys Germanica, F 
2 s wort, 342. Hypericum F. 
Pa nep, 206.1. Paſtinaca /ativa, F. 
Mullein, ate, 287. Verbaſcum — 
Poppy, wild, 308. Papaver ſomnifer, F. 
23. Larkſpur, 708.3. H. Delphinium Ajacis, F. 
Marygold, corn, 182.1. Chryſanthemum up P. 
24. Roſemary, 5 15. H. Roſmarinus er Ne 
25 Vine, 1613. H. Vitis vinifera, F . 
Bindweed, great, 275. 2. Convolvulus arwenfis, F. 
Feverfew, 187. Matricaria parthenium, F. 
Woad, wild, 366.2. Reſeda lutecla, F. 
Rocket, baſe, 366.1. Reſeda lutea, F. 
Archangel, yellow, 240.5. Galeopſis galeobdolon, F. 
Wheat, 386. 1. Triticum hybernum, F. 
Ther mom. 20. The loweſt this month, 
27. Clover mowed. 
Pennywort, marſh, 222. Hydrocotule algaris, F. 
Mes, ſweet, 259. Spirza ulmaria, F. 
28, Oats manured, 389. Avena ſati va, F. 
Barley, 388. Hordeum vulgare, F. 
Midſummer ſhoots of apricot, oak, beech, elm. 
SUCCORY, WILD, 172.1. Cichorium intybus, F. 
Bhue bottles, 198. Centaurea cyan, F. 
Knapweed, great, 198. Centaurea ſcabie/a, F. 
30. Currants ripe. 
According to Dr. Hales, May and Fune heat is, at a aig, 28.5. 


* The groves, the fields, the meadows, now no more 
With melody reſound. Tis ſilence all, 
As if the lovely ſongſters, overwhelm 


By bounteous nature's pleuty, lay intranc'd 
In drowſy lethargy. 


——————_—_ ... — 


VII. M ON T H. 
July 


2. Beech, 439. Fagus Hlwatica, F. 
Pearlwort, 345. 2. Fagina procumbens, F. 
Carrot, wild, 218. Daucus carrota, F, 
Graſs, deg, 390. 1. Triticum repens, in ear. 
Violet, Calathian, 27 4+ Gentiana pneumonan. F. 


VI heard no birds after the end of this month, except the STONE CURLEW, 108.4. Chard 
Oedicnemus, whiſtling late at night; the YELLOW HAMMER, 93-2. Emberiza flava; the GU 
FINCH, $9.1. and GOLDEN CRESTED WREN, 79.9. Motacilta regulus, now and then chirpillh 
I omitted to note down when the cuckow left off ſinging, but, as well as I remember, it was abol 
this time. Ariſtole ſays, that this bird diſappears about the riſing of the dog-ftar, i. e. c. toward 
laiter end of July. | | 

4+ 


as a4 << 4a 
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4. Silver weed, 256.5. Potentilla ax/erina, F. 

Betony, 238.1. Betonica officinalis, F. 
Nightſhade, enchanters, 289. Circæa lutetiana, f, 

6. Lavender, 512. Lavendula pic, F. 

| Parſley, hedge, Tordylium anthriſcus, P. 

Gromill, 228.1. Lithoſpermum officinale, F. 

Furze, 473. Ulex geniſta, D. 

Cow wheat, eyebright, 284.2. Euphraſia odont. F. 

Pinks, maiden, 335.1. Dianthus deltoiges, F. 

. Tanſey, 188.1. Tanacetum wwulgare, f. 
Bed-ftraw, lady's yellow, 224. Galium verum, F. 
Sage, awed, 245. Teucrium ſcorodonia, F. 
Spinach, 162. fa. Spinacia oleracia, F. 

her mom. 22. Loweſt this month. 

9. Angelica, wild, 208.2. Angelica His, F. 
Strawberries ripe. < 
Fennel, 217. 238 eniculum, F. 

10. Beans, Aidney, 884. H. Phaſeolus vulgaris, podded. 

Parſley, 884. H. Apium petreſelinum, F. | 

Sun dew, round leaved, 356.3. Droſera rotundifol. F. 

Sun dew, long leaved, 350.4. Droſera longifel. F. > 
Lily, whzte, 1109, H. Lilium candidum, f. 

11. Mullein, hoary, 288. Verbaſcum phlomoid. F. 

Plantain, great, 314. 1, 2. Plantago major, F. | 

WILLOW, SPIKED, of Theophr. 1699. H. Spirza /alicifel. F. 
Jeſſamine, 1599. H. Jaſminum officinale, F. 

Reſt harrow, 332. Ononis /þ:no/a, F. 

Hyſlop, 516. H. Hyſſopus officinalis, F. » 

Potatoes, 615.14. H. Solanum tubero/um, F. 

Second ſhoots of the maple. 

Bell flower, round lea ved, 277.5. Campanula, F. 

Lily, Wu ITE, 1109. H. Lilium candidum, F. 

Raſberries ripe, 

Figs yellow. | * 

13. LIME TREE, 473. Tilia Europa, F. 
| _Knapweed, 198.2, Centaurea jacea, F. 

Stonecrop, 269. Sedum rupeſtre, F. 
Graſs, Anot, 146. Polygonum aviculare, F. 
Graſs, bearded dog, 390.2. Triticum caninum, F. 

15. Thermom. 39. Higheſt this month. 

16, Aſparagus, 267.1. Aſparagus officinalis, berries. 

Mugwort, 190.1. Artemiſia wa/garis, F. 

18. Willow herb, purple ſpiked, 367.1. Lythrum /alicaria, F. 

YOUNG PARTRIDGES. 
Agrimony, water hemp, 187.1. Bidens tripart. F. 

20, Flax, purging, 362.6. Linum catharticum, F. 

Arſmart, /potred, 145.4 Polygonum per/icaria, F. 
Lily, martagon, 1112. H. Lilium martoagon. 
HENS moult. 

22. Orpine, 269. Sedum zelephium, f. 

' Hart's tongue, 116. Aſplenium /colopendra, F. 
Pennyroyal, 235. Mentha pulegium, F. 3 
Bramble, 461.1. Rubus fratico/us. Fruit red. 

Lauruſtinus, 1690. H. Viburnum zinus, f. 

24. Elecampane, 176. Inula helenium, F. 

Amaranth, 202. H. Amaranthus caudatus, F. 

27. Bindweed, great, 275.1. Convolvulus /ep:um, F. 

28. Plantain, great water, 257.1, Aliſma p/antago, F. 
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July 


AP P EE N D I X. 


28. Mint, water, 233.6. Mentha aguatica, F. 


Willow herb, 311.6. Epilobium paluſtre, F. 

Thiſtle tree ſow, 163.7. Sonchus arvenſis, F. 
Burdack, 197.2. Arctium lappa, f. 

Saxifrage, burnet, 213.1, 2. Pimpinella, /axifraga, F. 
Devin,'s BIT, 191.3. Scabioſa /ucci/a, F. 


32. Nightſhade, common, 288.4. Solanum xigrum, F. 


DOVE, RING, 62.9. Columba palumbus, coves. 
—ͤ ͤX— —— — 


VUE M 0 N T KH. 


Auguſt 


1. 


Wn uu 


00 


12. 


29. 


Melilot, 4331.1. Trifolium officinale, F. 

Rue, 874.1. Ruta gra veolens, F. 

Soapwort, 339-6. Saponaria officinalis, F. 
Bedſtraw, whzte, lady's, 224.2. Galium paluftre, F. 
Parſnep, water, 300. Siſymbrium naſturt. F. 

Oats almoſt fit to cut, 


. 2 cut. 5 
. Tanſey, 188.1. Tanacetum vulgare, F. 


Onion, 1115. H. Allium cepa, F. 


. Horehound, 239. Marrubium vulgare, F. 


Mint, water, 233.6. Mentha aguat. F. 
Nettle, 139. Urtica dzoica; F. 

Orpine, 269.1. Sedum zelephium, F. 
NUTHATCH, 47. Sitta Exropea, chatters. 


. T hermom. 20. Loweſt to the 27th of this month. 


Mint, red, 232.5. Mentha gentilis, F. | 
Wormwood, 188.1. Artemiſia ab/inthium, F. 
Horehound, water, 236. 1. Lycopus Euro as, F. 

Thiſtle, lady's, 195.12. Carduus mariazus, F. 

Burdock, 196. Arctium /appa, F. 

ROOKS come to the neſt trees in the evening, but do not rooſt there. 


Clary, wild, 237.1. Salvia werbenaca, F. . 


STONE CURLEW, 108. Charadrius oedicremus, whiſtles at night. 


Mallow, werwain, 252. Malva alcea, F. 


GOAT SUCKER, 26.1. Caprimulgus Zarof aus, makes a noiſe in the evenings 


and young owls. 


. * Therixom. 35. The higheſt to the 27th of this month, 
. Orach, w:/4, 154.1. Chenopodium album. 


RUUKS rot on their neft trees. 
GOAT SUCKER, 20 longer heard. 


. Peas and wheat cut. 


Devil's bit, yellozv, 164.1. Leontodon, a tumnal, F. 


ROBIN RED BREAST, 78.3. Motacilla rubecula, fings. 


Goule, 443. Myrica gale, F. R. 

Golden rod, mar/p, 176.2. Senecio palude/us, F. 
Smallage, 214. Apium grawveolens, F. 

Teaſel, 192.2. Dipſacus ſullonum, F. 

Vipers come out of their holes fill. 


* From the 27th of this month to the roth of September I was from home, and therefore cannot 
be ſure that I raw the firtt blow ef the plants during that interval, 


IX, MONTH 


OA 
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IX NM O NT H. 
mber | : 
2. WILIOW HERB, yellow, 282.1. Lyſimachia vulgaris, F. 
Traveller's joy, 258. Clematis vitalba, F. 
5. Graſs of Parnaſſus, 355. Parnaſſia paluſtris. 
10. Catkins of the haſel formed. 
 Thermom. 17. The loweſt from the 10th to the end of this month. 
11. Catkins of the birch formed. g 

Leaves of the Scotch fir fall. 

Bramble ftill in blow, though ſome of the fruit has been ripe ſome time; fo that there 
are green, red, and black berries on the ſame individual plant at the ſame time. 

Ivy, 459. Hedera helix, f. | 

14. Leaves of the fycomore, birch, lime, mountain aſh, elm, begin to change. 
16. Furze, 475. Ulex Europeus, F. 

Catkins of the alder formed. 

Thermom. 36.7 5. The hig beſt from the 10th to the end of this month. 

CHAFFINCH, 88. Fringilla celebs, chirps. 

17. Herrings. 
20. FERN, FEMALE, 124-1. Pteris aguilina, turned brown, 

Aſh, mountain, 45 2.2. Sorbus aucuparia, F. R. 

Laurel 1549. H. Prunus /aurcceraſus, f. r. 

Hoes, humulus /zpulus, 137.1. f. r. 

21. SWALLOWS gone. Full moon, 
23. Autumnal equinox. | 
25. WOOD LARK. 69.2. Alauda arborea, /ings. 

FIELD FARE, 64.3. Turdus p:laris, appears. 

Leaves of the plane tree, tawnyz—of the hajel, yellow—of the oak, yellowiſh green 
of the ſycomore, dirty brown—of the maple, pale yellow—of the aſb, fine lemon 
of the elm, orange — f the hawthorn, tewny yellow—of the cherry, red—of the 
hornbeam, bright yellow—of the willow, ſtill hoary, ; 

27. BLACE BIRD ige. 
29. THRUSH, 64.2. Turdus muficus, firgs. 
30. *Bramble, 467.1. Rubus fruticeo/zs, F. 


= M O N = H. 
October 

1. Bryony, black, 262. Tamus communis, F. R. 
Elder, mar/h, 460.1. Viburnum opulus, F. R. 
Elder, 461.1. Sambucus gra, F. R 
Briar, 454-1. Roſa canina, F. R. 
Alder, 6/ack, 465. Rhamnus frangula, F. R. 
Holly, 466. Ilex aguifelium, F. R. | 
Barberry, 465. Berberis vulgaris, F. K. 
Nightſhade, woody, 265. Solanum dulcamara, F. R. 

2, Thorn, 6/ach, 462.1. Prunus /þine/a, F. R. 
+CROW, ROYSTON, 39.4. Corvus cornix, returns. 

5. Catkins of ſallotus formed. | 

6. Leaves of aſp almoſt all off — of cheſuut, yellow——of birch, gold-coloured, 

hermom. 20.50. Higheſt this month. | 

7. BLACK BIRD, 65.1. Turdus merula, fings, 9 
Wind high; rooks ſport and dajh about as in play, and repair their nels, 

9. Spindle tree, 468.1, Euvonymus Earopæus, F. R. | 
Some aſh trees quite ſtripped of their leaves. 
Leaves of mar jp elder of u beautiful red, or rather pink colour. 
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* Autumnal heat, according to Dr. Hales, at a medium, is 18.25, 


TLinnzus obſerves in the Syſtzma Naturz, and the Fauna SUCCICA, that this bird is uſeful to the 
daldandman, tho' ill treated hy him. 
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10. WOOD LARK Ang.. 
RING DOVE cooes; 

14. WOOD LARK nge. 


Several plants ftill in flower, as 2 
7 C. 


912,7, gentian, ſmall ſtitc hævort 


their neſt trees; 


16. GEESE, WILD, 136.4 Anas, anger, leave thy fut and go to the rye | 
22. WOODCOCK, 104. Scolopax rufticola, e 8 rye ands, 


fill green. 


Some aſh-trees 


24. LARK, SKY, 69.1. Alauda arwen/s, fingr. 
Privet, 465.1. Liguſtrum vulgare, F. R. 


26. Thermom. 7. Loweſt this month. 


Honeyſuckle, 45 8.1, 2. 


malloto and fewenftæu. 
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in grounds not broken up. 
A great miſt and perſect calm; not ſo much as a leaf falls. 
rable appear every where; Woodlark fings. R 


avhite bebn, black nonefuch, hawwkaweed, bus 


Spiders webs innume. 
s do not flir, but /it quietly in 


Lomicera periclymen. fill in flower in the hedges, ard 


WILD GEESE continue going to the rye lands. 


Now from the north 
Of Norumbega, and the Samoeid ſhore, 
Burſting their brazen dungeons, arm'd with ice; 
And ſnow, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and flaw, 
Boreas, and Czcias, and Argeſtes loud, 


And Thraſcias rend the woods, and ſeas up-turn, 


M1iLlToxr, 


Here ends the Calendar, being interrupted by my going to London. During ths 
whole time it was kept, the barometer fluctuated between 29.1. and 29.9. 
except a few days, when it ſunk to 28.6. and roſe to 30z. | 
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Extras from Mr. PexnxAnT's Britiſh 
Zoolog y. 
$ 1. The HorsE. 


HE breed of horſes in Great Britain 
is as mixed as that of its inhabitants: 
the frequent introduction of foreign horſes 
has given us a variety, that no ſingle coun- 
try can boaſt of: moſt other kingdoms 
produce only one kind, while ours, by a 
Judicious mixture of the ſeveral ſpecies, 
by the happy difference of our ſoils,” and 
by our ſuperior ſkill in management, may 
triumph over the reſt of Europe, in having 
brought each quality of this noble animal 
to the higheſt perfection. 

In the annals of Newmarket, may be 
found inſtances of horſss that have literally 
out- ſtripped the wind, as the celebrated 
M. Condamine has lately ſhewn in his re- 
marks on thoſe of Great Britain. Childers 


* Ariſtotle ſays, this bird does not cooe in the winter, unleſs the weather happens to be mild. 
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is an amazing inſtance of rapidity, his 
ſpeed having been more than once exerted 
equal to 82 3 fect in a ſecond, or near a 
mile in a minute: the ſame horſe has alſo 
run the round courſe at Newmarket (which 
is about 400 yards leſs than 4 miles) in fix 
minutes and forty ſeconds ; in which caſe 
his fleetneſs is to that of the ſwifteſt Barb, 
as four to three ; the former, according to 
Doctor Maty's computation, covering at 
every bound a ſpace of ground cqual in 


length to twenty-three feet royal, the latter 


only that of eighteen feet and a half royal. 

Horſes of this kind, derive their origin 
from Arabia; the ſeat of the pureſt, and 
moſt generous breed. 

The ſpecies uſed in hunting, is a happy 
combination of the former with others ſu- 
perior in ſtrength, but inferior in point of 
ſpeed and lineage: an union of both 1s ne- 
ceſſary; for the fatigues of the chace mull 
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be ſupported by the ſpirit of the one, as 
well as by the vigour of the other. 

No country can bring a parallel to the 
frength and fize of our horſes deſtined for 
the draught; or to the activity and ſtrength 
united of thoſe that form our cavalry. 

In our capital there are inſtances of ſin- 
gle horſes that are able to draw on a plain, 
for a ſmall ſpace, the weight of three tuns; 
but could with eaſe, and for a continuance 
draw half that weight. The pack-horſes 
of Yorkſhire, employed in conveying the 
manufactures. of that county to the moſt 
remote; parts of the kingdom, uſually carry 
2 burden of 420 pounds; and that indiffe- 
rently over the higheit hills of the north, 
as well as the moſt level roads; but the 
moſt remarkable proof of the ſtrength of 
our Britiſh horſes, is to be drawn from that 
of our mill-horſes : ſame of theſe will carry 
at one load thirteen meaſures, which at a 
moderate computation of 70 pounds each, 
will amount to 910; a weight ſuperior to 
that which the leſſer ſort of camels will 
bear: this will appear leſs ſurprifing, as 
theſe horſes are by degrees accuſtomed to 
the weight; and the diſtance they travel 
no greater than to and from the adjacent 
hamlets. 

Our cavalry in the late campaigns (when 
they had opportunity) ſhewed over thoſe 
of our allies, as well as of the French, a 
great ſuperiority both of ſtrength and ac- 
tivity : the enemy was broken through by 
the impetuous charge of our ſquadrons; 
while the German horſes, from their great 
weight, and inactive make, were unable to 
ſecond our efforts; though thoſe troops 
were actuated by the nobleſt ardour. 

The preſent cavalry of this iſland only 
ſupports its ancient glory; it was eminent 
in the earlieſt times: our ſcythed chariots, 
and the activity and good diſcipline of our 
horſes, even ſtruck terror into Cæœſar's le- 
gions: and the Britains, as ſoon as they 
became civilized enough to coin, took care 
wo repreſent on their money the animal for 
which they were ſo celebrated. It is now 
Impoſſible to trace out this ſpecies ; for 
thoſe which exiſt among the indigenz of 
Great Britain, ſuch as the little horſes of 
Wales and Cornwall, the hobbies of Ire- 
land, and the ſhelties of Scotland, though 
aWirably well adapted to the uſes of thoſe 
Guatries, could never have been equal to 
be work. of war; but probably. we' had 
Nen then a larger and ſtronger breed in 
be mote fertile and luxuriant parts of the 
ad. | Thoſe we employ for that purpoſe, 
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or for the draught, are an offspring of the 
German or Flemiſh breed, meliorated by 
our ſoil, and a judicious culture. 

The Engliſh were ever attentive to an 
exact culture of theſe animals; and in ve 
early times ſet a high value on their — 
The eſteem that our horſes were hetd in 
by: foreigaers ſo long ago as the reign of 
Athelftan, may be collected from a law of 
that monarch prohibiting their exportation, 
except they were deſigned as preſents, 
Theſe: mutt have been the native kind, or 
the prohibition would have been needleſs, 
for our commerce was at that time too K- 
mited to receive improvement from any 
but the German kind, to which country 
their own breed could be of no value. 

But when our intercourſe with the other 
parts of Europe was enlarged, we ſoon laid 
hold of the advantages this gave of im- 
proving our breed. Roger de Beleſme, 
Earl of Shrewſbury, 1s the firit that 4s on 


record: he introduced the Spaniſh ſtallions 


into his eſtate in Powiſland, from which 
that part of Wales was for many ages ce- 
lebrated for a ſwift and generous race of 
horſes. Giraldus Cambrenſis, who lived 
in the reign of Henry II. takes notice of 
it; and Michael Dravton, cotemporary 
with Shakeſpeare, fiags their excellence in 
the ſixth part of his Polyolbion. This kind 
was probably deſtined to mount our gal- 
lant nobility, or courteous knights for feats 
of chivalry, in the generous conteſts of 
the tilt- yard. From theſe ſprung, to ſpeak 
the language of the times, the Flower of 
Courſers, whoſe elegant form added charms. 


to the rider; and whole activity and ma- 


naged dexterity gained him the palm in 
that field of gallantry and romantic ho- 
nour. 

Notwithſtanding my former ſuppoſition, 
races were known in England in very early 
times. Fitz-Stephen, who wrote in the 


days of Henry II. mentions the great de- 


light that the Citizens of London took in 


the diverſion. But by his words, it ap- 


pears not to have been deſigned for the 
purpoſes of gaming, but merely to have 
{ſprung from a generous emulation of ſhew- 
ing a ſuperior {kill in horſemanſhip. 


Races appear to have been in vogue in 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and to have 
been carried to ſuch excels as to injure the 


fortunes 'of the nobility. The famous 


George Earl of Cumberland 1s recorded 


to have waited more of his eſtate than any 


of his anceſtors; and chiefly by his ex- 


treme love w horſe-races, tiltings, and 


other 
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other expenſive diverſions. It is probable 


that the parſimonious queen did not ap- 
prove of it; for races are not among the 
diverſions exhibited at Kennelworth by her 
favourite Leiceſter. In the following reign, 
were places allotted for the ſport : Croy- 
don in the South, and Garterly in York- 
ſhire, were celebrated courſes. Camden 
alſo ſays, that in 1607 there were races near 
2 * and the prize was a little golden 
Not that we deny this diverſion to be 
known in theſe kingdoms in earlier times; 
we only aſſert a Jifferent mode of it, gen- 
tlemen being then their own jockies, and 
riding their own horſes. Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury enumerates it among the ſports 
that gallant philoſopher thought unworthy 
of a man of honour. The exerciſe (ſays 
« he) I do not approve of, is running of 
« horſes, there being much cheating in that 
« kind ; neither do I ſee why a brave man 
« ſhould delight in a creature whoſe chief 
« uſe is to help him to run away.“ 

The increaſe of our inhabitants, and the 
extent of our manufactures, together with 
the former negle& of internal navigation 
to convey thoſ: manufactures, multiplied 
the number of our horſes: an exceſs of 
wealth, before unknown in theſe iſlands, 
increaſed the luxury of carriages, and add- 
ed to the neceſſity of an extraordinary cul- 
ture of theſe animals: their high reputa- 
Bon abroad, has alſo made them a branch 
of commerce, and proved another cauſe of 
their vaſt increaſe. 


As no kingdom can boaſt of parallel 


circumſtances, fo none can vie with us in 


the number of theſe noble quadrupeds; it 
would be extremely difficult to gueſs at the 
exact amount of them, or to form a peri- 
odical account of their increaſe ; the num- 
ber ſeems very fluctuating: William Fitz- 
Stephen relates, that in the reign of king 
Stephen, London alone poured out 20,000 
horſemen in the wars of thoſe times: yet 
we find that in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, the whole kingdom 
could not ſupply 2000 horſes to form our 
cavalry : and even in the year 1588, when 
the nation was in the moſt imminent dan- 

er from the Spaniſh invaſion, all the ca- 
valry which the nation could then furniſh 
amounted only to 3000: to account for 
this difference we muſt imagine, that the 
number of horſes which took the field in 
Stephen's reign was no more than an un- 
diſciplined rabble ; the few that appeared 
under- the banners of Elizabeth, a corps 
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well formed, and ſuch as might be oppoſed 


to ſo formidable an enemy as was then ex. 
pected: but ſuch is their preſent increaſe 
that in the late war, the number employed 
was 13,575; and ſuch is our improvement 
in the breed of horſes, that moſt of thoſe 
which are uſed in our waggons and carri. 
ages of different kinds, might be applied 
to the ſame purpoſe: of thoſe, our capital 
alone employs near 22,000. 

The learned M. de Buffon has almoſt ex. 
hauſted the ſabje& of the natural hiſtory 
of the horſe, and the other domeſtic ani. 
mals; and left very little for after writers 
to add. We may obſerve, that this moſt 
noble and uſeful quadruped is endowed 
with every quality that can make it ſub. 
ſervient to the uſes of mankind; and thoſe 
qualities appear in a more exalted, or in a 
leſs degree, in proportion to our various 
neceſſities. | 

Undaunted courage, added to a docility 
half reaſoning, is given to ſome, which fits 
them for military ſervices. / The ſpirit and 
emulation ſo apparent in others, furniſh us 
with that ſpecies, which is admirably adapt- 
ed for the courſe; or, the more noble and 
generous pleaſure of the chace. 

Patience and perſeverance appear ſtrong- 
ly in that moſt uſeful kind deſtined to bear 
the burdens we impoſe on them; or that 
employed in the flavery of the draught. 

Though endowed with vaſt ſtrength, and 
great powers, they very zarely exert either 
to their maſter's 3 ; but on the 
contrary, will endure fatigues, even to 
death, for our benefit. Providence has 
implanted in them a benevolent diſpoſition, 
and a fear of the human race, together 
with a certain conſciouſneſs of the ſervices 
we can render them. Moſt of the hoofed 
quadrupeds are domeſtic, becauſe neceſſity 
compels them to ſeek our protection: wild 
beaſts are provided with feet and claws, 
adapted to the forming dens and retreats 
from the inclemency of the weather ; but 
the former, deſtitute of theſe advantages, 
are obliged to run to us for artificial ſhel- 
ter, and harveſted proviſions : 'as nature; 
in theſe climates, does not throughout the 
year ſupply them with neceſſary tood, 

But ſtill, many of our tame animals muſt 
by accident endure the rigour of the ſea - 
ſon : to prevent which inconvenience, thelf 
feet (for the extremities ſuffer firſt by cold) 
are protected by ſtrong hoofs of a horn 

ſubſtance. _—_— 

The tail too is guarded with long buſhy" 
hair that protects it in both extremes of 

weather; 


ig 


weather ; during the ſummer it ſerves, by 
its pliancy and agility, to bruſh off the 
ſwarms of inſets which are perpetually 
attempting either to ſting them, or to de- 

ſit their eggs in the rectum; the ſame 
fength of hair contributes to guard them 
from the cold in winter. But we, by the 
abſurd and cruel cuſtom of docking, a 
practice eculiar to our country, deprive 
theſe animals of both advantages: in the 
laſt war our cavalry ſuffered ſo much on 
that account, that we now ſeem ſenſible of 
the error, and if we may judge from ſome 
recent orders in reſpect to that branch of 
the ſervice, it will for the future be cor- 
rected. | 

Thus is the horſe provided againſt the 
two greateſt evils he is ſubject to from the 
ſeaſons : his natural diſeaſes are few; but 
our ill uſage, or neglect, or, which is very 
frequent, our over care of him, bring on a 
numerous train, which are often fatal. 


Among the diſtempers he is naturally ſub- 


ject to, are the worms, the bots, and the 


ſtone : the ſpecics of worms that infect 
him are the /umbrici, and aſcarides; both 
theſe reſemble thoſe found in human bo- 
dies, only larger: the bots are the erucæ, 
or caterpillars of the oe/trus, or gadfly: 
theſe are found both in the Hun, and in 
the ſtomach, and when in the latter bring 
on convulſions, that often terminate in 
death. 

The ſtone is a diſeaſe the horſe is not 
frequently ſubject to; yet we have ſeen 
two examples of it; the one 1n a horſe near 
Highwycombe, that voided ſixteen calculi, 
each of an inch and a half diameter; the 
other was of a ſtone taken out of the blad- 
der of a horſe, and depoſited in the cabinet 


of the late Dr. Mead; weighing eleven 


ounces. Theſe ſtones are formed of ſe- 
veral cruſts, each very ſmooth and gloſſy; 
their form triangular; but their edges 
* as if by colliſion againſt each 
other. 

The all. wiſe Creator hath finely limited 
the ſeveral ſervices of domeſtic animals to- 
wards the human race; and ordered that 
the parts of ſuch, which in their lives have 
deen the molt uſeful, ſhould after death 
fntribute the leaſt to our benefit. The 
ef uſe that the exuwie of the horſe can 

applied to, is for collars, traces, and 
Mer parts of the harneſs; and thus, even 

fer death, he preſerves ſome analogy with 
former employ. The hair of the mane 
of uſe in making wigs; of the tail in 
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making the bottoms of chairs, floor- cloths, 
and cords; and to the angler in making 
lines. 5 

8 2. The Ox. 


The climate of Great Britain is above 
all others productive of the greateſt variety 
and abundance of wholeſome vegetables, 
which, to crown our happincſs, arg almoſt 
equally diffuſed through all its parts: this 


general fertility is owing to thoſe clouded 


ſkies, which foreigners miſtakenly urge as 
a reproach on our country ; but let us ctear- 
fully endure a temporary gloom, which 
cloaths not only our meadows but our hills 
with the richeſt verdure. Jo this we owe 
the number, variety, and excellence of our 
cattle, the richneſs of our dares, and in- 
numerable other advantages. Cæſar (the 
earlieit writer who deſcribes this iſland of 
Great Britain) ſpeaks of the numbers of 
our cattle, and adds that we neglected til- 
ge, but lived on milk and fleſh, Strabo 
takes notice of our plenty of milk, but ſays 
we were ignorant of the art of making 
cheeſe. Mela informs us, that the wealth 
of the Britons conſi:!cd in cattle: and in 
his account of Ireland reports that ſuch 
was the richneſs of the paſtures in that 
kingdom, that the cattle would even burſt 
if they were ſuffered to feed in them long 
at a time, | 
This preference of paſturage to tillage 
was delivered down from our Britiſh an- 
ceſtors to much later times; and continu- 
ed equally prevalent during the whole pe- 
riod of our feodal government: the chief- 
tain, whoſe power and ſatiety depended on 
the promptneſs of his vaſlals to execute 
his commands, found it his intereſt to en- 
courage thoſe employments that favoured 
that diſpoſition; that vaſſal, who made ic 
his glory to fly at the firſt call to the ſtan- 
dard of his chieftain, was ſure to preter that 
employ, which might be tranſacted by his 
family with equal ſucceſs during his ab- 
ſence. Tillage would require an attend- 
ance incompatible with the ſervices he 
owed the baron, while the former occupa- 
tion not only gave leiſure for thoſe duties, 
but furniſhed the hoſpitable board of his 
lord with ample proviſion, of which the 
vaſſal was equal partaker. The reliques 
of the larder of the elder Spencer are evi- 
dent proofs of the plenty of . cattle in his 
days; for. after his winter proviſions may 
have been ſuppoſed to have been moſtly 
conſumed, there were found, 1o late as the 
3+ month 
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month of May, in ſalt, the carcaſes of not 
fewer than 8o beeves, 600 bacons, and 600 
muttons. The accounts of the ſeveral 
reat feaſts in after times, afford amazing 
inſtances of the quantity of cattle that were 
conſumed in them. "This was owing part- 
ly to the continued attachment of the peo- 
ple to grazing; partly to the preference 
that the Engliſh at all times gave to ani- 
mal food. I he quantity of cattle that ap- 
eat from the lateſt calculation to have 
een conſumed in our metropolis, is a ſuf- 
ficient argument of the vaſt plenty of theſe 
times; particularly when we conſider the 
be advancement of tillage, and the num- 
erleſs variety of proviſions, unknown to 
paſt ages, that are now introduced into 
theſe kingdoms from all parts of the 
world. 
Our breed of horned cattle has in gene- 
ral been ſo much improved by a foreign 
mixture, that it is difficult to point out the 
original kind of theſe iſlands. "Thoſe which 
may be ſuppoſed to have been purely Bri- 
tiſn are far inferior in ſize to thoſe on the 
northern part of the European continent : 
the cattle of the highlands of Scotland are 
exceeding ſmall, and many of them, males 
as well as females, are hornleſs: the Welſh 
runts are much larger: the black cattle of 
Cornwall are of the ſame ſize with the laſt, 
"The large ſpecies that is now cultivated 
through moſt parts of Great Britain are ei- 
ther entirely of foreign extraction, or our 
own improved by a croſs with the foreign 
kind. 'The Lincolnſhire kind derive their 
ſize from the Holſtein breed; and the large 
hornleſs cattle that are bred in tome parts 
of England come originally from Poland. 
About two hundred and fifty years ago 
there was found in Scotland a wild race of 
cattle, which were of a pure white colour, 
and had (if we may credit Boethius) manes 
like lions. I cannot but give credit to the 
relation; having ſeen in the woods of 
Drumlanrig in North Britain, and in the 
park belonging to Chillingham cafile in 
Northumberland, herds of cattle probably 
derived from the ſavage breed. They 
have loſt their manes; but retain their co- 
lour and kerceneſs : they were of a middle 
ſize; long legg'd; and had black muzzles, 
and ears: their horns fine, and with a bold 
and elegant bend. The keeper of thoſe 
at Chillingham ſaid, that the weight of the 
ox was 38 ſtones: of the cow 28: that 
their hides were more eſteemed by the tan- 
ners than thoſe of the tame; and they 
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would give ſix-pence per ſtone more fy 
them. Theſe cattle were wild as any deer; 
on being approached would inſtantly take 
to flight and galop away at full ſpeed: ne. 
ver mix with the tame ſpecies; nor comg 
near the houſe unleſs conſtrained by hun. 
ger in very ſevere weather. When it i; 
neceſſary to kill any they are always ſhot: 
if the keeper only wounds the beaſt, he m 


take care to keep behind ſome tree, or his 


life would be in danger from the furious 
attacks of the animal; which will never 
deſiſt till a period 1s put to its life. 
Frequent mention is made of our ſavage 
cattle by hiſtorians. One relates that 
Robert Bruce was (in chaſing theſe ani 
mals) preſerved from the rage of a wild 
Bull by the intrepidity of one of his cour. 
tiers, from which he and his lineage ae. 
y_ the name of Turn-Bull. 
:tephen names theſe animals (Uri-Sylz»/ 
tres among thoſe that harboured in the 
great foreſt that in his time lay adjacent 
to London. Another enumerates, among 
the proviſions at the great feaſt of Nev 
archbiſhop of York, fix wild Bulls; and 
Sibbald aſſures us that in his days a wid 
and white ſpecies was found in the moun- 
tains of Scotland, but agreeing in form 
with the common ſort. 1 believe theſe to 
have been the Biyontes jubati of Pliny, found 
then in Germany, and might have becn 
common to the continent and our iſland: 
the loſs of their ſavage vigour by confne- 
ment might occaſion ſome change in the 
external appearance, as is frequent with 
wild animals deprived of liberty; and to 
that we may aſcribe their loſs of mare. 
The Urus of the Hercynian foreſt, deſcriv- 
ed by Cæſar, book VI. was of this kind, 
the ſame which is called by the modern 
Germans, Aurochs, i. e. Bos filweſtris. 
The ox is the only horned animal in 
theſe iſlands that will apply his ſtrength t 
the ſervice of mankind. It is now gene- 
rally allowed, that in many caſes oxen as 
more profitable in the draught than horles; 
their food, harneſs, and ſhoes being cheap- 
er, and ſhould they be lamed or grow old, 
an old working beaſt will be as good mea 
and fatten as well as a young one. 
'There is ſcarce any part of this animal 
without its uſe. The blood, fat, marrow 
hide, hair, horns, hoofs, milk, cream, but- 
ter, cheeſe, whey, urine, liver, gall, ſpleen, 
bones, and dung, have each their partict: 
lar uſe in manufactures, commerce, us 
medicine, Tho 
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The ſkin has been of great uſe in all 


s. The ancient Britons, before they 
knew a better method, built their boats 
with ofiers, and covered them with the 
hides of bulls, which ſerved for ſhort coaſt- 
ing voyages. 


Primum cana ſalix madefacto yimine parvam 
Texitur in Puppim, cæſoque induta juvenco, 
vectoris patiens, tumidum ſuper emicat amnem : 
Sic Venetus ſtagnante Pado, fuſoque Britannus 
Nayigat oceano. Lucax. lib. iv. 131. 


The bending willow into barks they twine ; 

Then line the work with ſpoils of flaughter'd kine. 
Such are the floats Venetian fiſhers know, 

Where in dull marſhes ſtands the ſettling Po; 

On ſuch to neighbouring Gaul, allured by gain, 
Ihe bolder Britons croſs the ſwelling main, 


Row. 


Veſſels of thus kind are ſtill in uſe on the 
Iriſh lakes; and on the Dee and Severn : 
in Ireland they are called Carach, in Eng- 
land Coracles, from the Britiſh Cavrwegl, 
a word ſignifying a boat of that ſtructure. 

At preſent, the hide, when tanned and 
ps ſerves for boots, ſhoes, and num- 

rleſs other conveniences of life. 

Vellum is made of calves ſkin, and gold- 
beaters ſkin 1s made of a thin vellum, or a 
kner part of the ox's guts. The hair mix- 
ed with lime is a neceſſary article in build- 
ing. Of the horns are made combs, boxes, 
handles for knives, and drinking veſſels; 
and when ſoftened by water, obeying the 
manufacturer's hand, they are formed into 
pellucid laminæ for the ſides of lanthorns. 
Theſe laſt conveniences we owe to our 
great king Alfred, who firſt invented them 
to preſerve his candle time meaſurers 
from the wind; or (as other writers will 
have it) the tapers that were ſet up before 
the reliques in the miſerable tattered 
caurches of that time. 

In medicine, the horns were employed 
as alexipharmics or antidotes againſt poi- 
lon, the plague, or the ſmall-pox ; they 
bave been dignified with the title of Eng- 

ih bezoar; and are ſaid to have been 
found to anſwer the end of the oriental 
kind: the chips of the hoofs, and paring 
x the raw hides, ſerve to make carpenters 
ve. 

The bones are uſed by mechanics, 
where ivory is too expenſive; by which 

common people are ſerved with many 
Rat conveniencies at an eaſy rate. From 

e tibia and carpus bones is procured an 

un much uſed by coach-makers and others 
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in dreſſing and cleaning harneſs, and all 
trappings belonging to a coach; and the 
bones calcined afford a fit matter for teſts 
for the uſe of the refiner in the ſmelting 
trade. 

The blood is uſed as an excellent ma- 
nure for fruit-trees; and is the baſis of 
that fine colour, the Pruſſian blue. 

'The fat, tallow, and ſuet, furniſh us with 
light; and are alſo uſed to precipitate the 
ſalt that is drawn from briny ſprings. 'The 
gall, liver, ſpleen, and urine, have alſo their 
place in the materia medica. 

The uſes of butter, cheeſe, cream, and 
milk, in domeſtic ceconomy ; and the ex- 
cellence of the latter, in turniſhing a pala- 
table nutriment for moſt people, whoſe or- 
gans of digeſtion are weakened, are too 
obvious to be inſiſted on. 


§ 3. The Suey. 


It does not appear from any of the ear- 
ly writers, that the breed of this animal 
was cultivated for the ſake of the wool 
among the Britons; the inhabitants of the 
inland parts of this iſland either went en- 
tirely naked, or were only clothed with 
ſkins. Thoſe who lived on the ſea-:oalts, 
and were the moſt civilized, affected the 
manners of the Gauls, and wore like them 
a ſort of garments made of coarſe wool, 
called Brachz. Theſe they probably had 
from Gaul, there not being the leaſt traces 
of manufactures among the Britons, in the 
hiſtories of thoſe times. 

On the coins or money of the Britons 
are ſeen impreſſed the figures of the horſe, 
the bull, and the hog, the marks of the tri- 
butes exacted from them by the conquer- 
ors. The Reverend Mr. Pegge was ſo 
kind as to inform me that he has ſeen on 
the coins of Cunobeiia that of a ſheep. 
Since that is the caſe, it is probable that 
our anceſtors were peſſeſſed of the anima], 
but made no farther uſe of it than to ſtrip 
off the ſkin, and wrap themſelves in it, and 
with the wool inmoſt obtain a comforta- 
ble protection againſt the cold of the win- 
ter ſeaſon. 

This negle&t of manufacture, may be 
eaſily accounted for, in an uncivilized na- 
tion whoſe wants were few, and thoſe eaſily 
ſatisfied; but what is more ſurpriſing, 
when after a long pericd we had cultivated 
a breed of ſheep, whoſe fleeces were ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of other c:untries, we ſtell 
neglected to promote a woollen manufacture 
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at home. That valuable branch of buſineſs 
lay for a conſiderable time in ſoreign 
hands; and we were obliged to import the 
cloth manufactured from our own materials. 
There ſeems indeed to have been many 


unavailing efforts made by our monarchs 


to preſerve both the wool and the manu- 
facture of it among ourſelves: Henry the 
Second, by a patent granted to the weavers 
in London, directed that if any cloth was 
found made of a mixture of Spaniſh wool, 
it ſhould be burnt by the mayor: yet ſo 
little did the weaving buſineſs advance, 
that Edward the Third was obliged to per- 
mit the importation of foreign cloth in the 
beginning of his reign ; but ſoon after, by 
encouraging foreign artificers to ſettle in 
England, and inſtru the natives in their 
ers. af the manufacture increaſed ſo greatly 
as to enable him to prohibit the wear of 
foreign cloth. Yet, to ſhew the uncom- 
mercial genius of the people, the eftects of 
this prohibition were checked by another 
law, as prejudicial to trade as the former 

was ſalutary; this was an act of the ſame 
reign, againſt exporting woollen goods 
manufactured at home, under heavy penal- 
ties; while the exportation of wool was 
not only allowed but encouraged. This 
overſight was not ſoon rectiſied, for it ap- 
pears that, on the alliance that Edward the 
Fourth made with the king of Arragon, he 


preſented the latter with ſome ewes and 


rams of the Coteſwold kind; which 1s a 
proof of their excellency, ſince they were 
thought acceptable to a monarch, whoſe 
dominions were ſo noted for the fineneis 
of their fleeces. | | 
In the firſt year of Richard the Third, 
and in the two ſucceeding reigns, our 
woollen manufactures received ſome im- 
provements; but the grand rife of all its 
proſperity is to be dated from the reign of 
ueen Elizabeth, when the tyranny of the 
Fake of Alva in the Netherlands drove 
numbers of artificers for refuge into this 
country, who were the founcers of that 
immenſe manufacture we carry on at pre- 
ſent. We have ftrong inducements to be 
more particular on the modern ſtate of our 
woollen manufactures; but we deſiſt, from 
a fear of digrefling too far; our enquiries 
muaſt be limited to points that have a 
more immediate reference to the ſtudy of 
Zoology. x 
No country is better ſupplied with ma- 
terials, and thoſe adapted to every ſpecies 
of the clothing buſineſs, than Great Bri- 
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tain; and though the ſheep of theſe iſlands 


afford fleeces of different degrees of good-" 


neſs, yet there are not any but wh 

be uſed in ſome branch of it. Rein. 
ſhire, Devonſhire, and Coteſwold downs 
are noted for producing ſheep with re- 
markably fine fleeces; the Lincolnſhire 
and Warwickſhire kind, which are very 
large, exceed any for the quantity and 
goodneſs of their wool. 'The * coun- 
ty yields the largeſt ſheep in theſe iſlands, 
where it is no uncommon thing to give fif 
ty guineas for a ram, and a guinea for the 
admiſſion of a ewe to one of the valuable 


males; or twenty guineas for the uſe of it 


for a certain number of ewes during one 
ſeaſon. Suffolk alſo breeds a very valn- 
able kind. The flecces of the northern 
parts of this kingdom are inferior in fine- 
neſs to thoſe of the ſouth ; but ſtill are of 
great value in different branches of our 
manufactures. The Yorkſhire hills fur- 
niſh the looms of that county with large 
quantities of wool; and that which is taken 
from the neck and ſhoulders is uſed (mix- 
ed with Spaniſh wool) in ſome of their 
fineſt cloths. | 

Wales yields but a coarſe wool; yet it 
15 of more extenſive uſe than the fineſt 
Ks ere fleeces; for rich and poor, age 
and youth, health and infirmities, all con- 
feſs the univerſal benefit of the flannel ma- 
nufacture. 

The ſheep of Ireland vary like thoſe of 
Great Britain. Thoſe of the ſouth and 
eaſt being large, and their fleſh rank. 
Thoſe of the north, and the mountainous 
parts, ſmall, and their fleſh ſweet. The 
fleeces in the ſame manner differ in de- 

rees of value. 

Scotland breeds a ſmall kind, and their 
fleeces are coarſe. Sibbald (after Bocthius) 
{peaks of a breed in the iſle of Rona, co- 
vered with blue wool; of another kind in 
the iſle of Hirta, larger than the biggelt he- 
goat, with tails hanging almoſt to the 
ground, and herns as thick, and longer 
than thoſe of an ox. He mentions another 
kind, which is clothed with a mixture of 
wool and hair; and a fourth ſpecies, whoſe 
fleſh and fleeces are yellow, and their teeth 
of the colour of gold; but the truth of 
theſe relations ought to be enquired into, 
as no other writer has mentioned them, ex. 
cept the credulgus Boethius. Vet the lak 
particular is not to be rejected: for not. 
withſtanding I cannot inſtance the teeth of 
ſheep, yet I ſaw in the ſummer of 77% 
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at Athol houſe, the jaws of an ox, with 
teeth thickly incruſted with a gold-colour- 
ed pyrites; and the ſame might have hap- 
pened to thoſe of ſheep had they fed in the 
ſame grounds, which were in the valley he- 
neath the houſe. 

Beſides the fleece, there is ſcarce any 

art of this animal but what is uſeful to 

mankind. The fleſh is a delicate and 
wholeſome food. The ſkin dreſſed, forms 
different parts of our apparel; and is uſed 
for covers of books. The entrails, pro- 
perly prepared and twiſted, ſerve for 
ſtrings for various muſical inſtruments, 
The bones calcined (like other bones in 
general) form materials for teſts for the re- 
nner. The milk is thicker than that of 
cows, and conſequently yields a greater 
quantity of butter and cheeſe; and in 
{ome places is ſo rich, that it will not pro- 
duce the cheeſe without a mixure of water 
to make it part from the whey. The dung 
is a remarkably rich manure; inſomuch 
that the folding of ſheep is become too 
uſeful a branch of huſbandry for the far- 
mer to neglet, To conclude, whether 
we conſider the advantages that reſult 
from this anima! to individuals in particu- 
lar, or to theſe kingdoms in general, we 
may with Columella conſider this in one 
ſenſe, as the firſt of the domeſtic animals, 
Poſt majores quadrupedes ovilli pecoris ſecun- 
da ratio eſt; que prima fit fi ad utilitatis 
magnitudinem referas, Nam id præcipue 
contra frigoris wviolentiam protegit, corpori- 
buſque noſtris liberaliora præbel welamina ; 
et etiam elegantium menſas Jucundls et nume- 
reis dapibus exornyat. 

The ſheep, as to its nature, is a moſt in- 
nocent, mild, and ſimple animal; and, con- 
ſeious of its own defenceleſs itate, remark - 
ably timid : if attacked when attended by 
its lamb, it will make ſome ſhew of de- 
fence, by ſtamping with its feet, and puſh- 
ing with its head: it is a gregarious ani- 


mal, is fond of any jingling noiſe, for 


which reaſon the leader of the Rock has 
in many places a bell hung round its neck, 
which the others will conſtantly follow: it 


i ſubje& to many diſeaſes: ſome ariſe from 
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inſets which depoſit their eggs in diffe- 


rent parts of the animal; others are cauſed 
by their being kept in wet paſtures; for as 
the ſheep requires but little drink, it is natu- 
rally fond of a dry ſoil. The dropſy, ver- 
tigo (the pendro of the Welſh) the phthi - 
ſic, jaundice, and worms in the liver, an- 
nually make great havock among our 
flocks: for the firſt diſeaſe the ſhepherd 
finds a remedy by turning the infected into 
helds of broom ; which plant has been alſo 
found to be very efficacious in the fame 
diſorder among the human ſpecies. 

The ſheep is alſo infeſted by different 
ſorts of inſects: like the horſe it has its pe- 
culiar ce/trus or gadfly, which depoſits its 
eggs above the noſe in the frontal ſinuſes ; 
when thoſe turn into maggots they be- 
come exceſſive painful, and cauſe thoſe 
violent agitations that we ſo often ſee the 
animal in. The French ſhepherds make 
a common practice of eaſing the ſheep, by 
trepanning and taking out the maggot; 
this practice is ſometimes uſed by the 
Engliſh ſhepherds, but not always with the 
ſame ſucceſs: beſides theſe inſets, the 
ſheep is troubled with a kind of tick and 
louſe, which magpies and ſtarlings contri- 
bute to eaſe it of by lighting on iss back, 
and picking the inſects off, 


§ 4. The Dos, 


Dr. Caius, an Engliſh phyſician, who 
flouriſhed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
has left, among ſeveral other tracts relating 
to natural hiſtory, one written expreſsly on 
the ſpecies of Britiſh dogs: they were 
wrote for the uſe of his learned friend 
Geiner; with whom he kept a ſtrict corre- 
{pondence ; and- whoſe death he laments in 
a very elegant and pathetic manner. 

Beſides a brief account of the variety of 
dogs then exilting in this country, he has 
added a ſyſtematic table of them: his me- 
thod is ſo judicious, that we ſhall make uſe 
of the ſame; explain it by a brief account 
of each kind ; and point out thoſe that are 
no longer in uſe among us, 
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The firſt variety is the Terrarius or Ter- 
rier, which takes its name from its ſubter- 
raneous employ; being a ſmall kind of 
hound, uſed to force the fox, or other 
beaſts of prey, out of their holes; and (in 
former times) rabbets out of their burrows 
into nets. | 

The Leverarius, or Harrier, is a ſpecies 
well known at preſent; it derives its name 
from its uſe, that of hunting the hare ; but 
under this head may be placed the fox- 
hound, which is only a ſtronger and fleeter 
variety, applied to a different chace, 

The Sanguinarius, or Bloodhound, or 
the Sleuthounde of the Scots, was a dog of 
great uſe, and in high eſteem with our an- 
ceſtors: its employ was to recover any 
game that had eſcaped wounded from the 
hunter; or been killed and ſtole out of the 
foreſt. It was remarkable for the acute- 
neſs of its ſmell, tracing the loſt beaſt by the 
blood it had ſpilt; from whence the name 
is derived: This ſpecies could, with the 
utmpſt certainty, diſeover the thief by fol- 
lowing his footſteps, let the diſtance of his 
flight be ever ſo great; and through the 
moſt ſecret and thickeſt coverts: nor would 
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RITISH DOGS. 


Terrier 
Harrier 


Blood- hound. 


Gaze - hound 

Grey- hound 

Leviner, or Lyemmer 
Tumbler. 


Spaniel 
Setter 
Water-ſpaniel, or finder. 


Spaniel gentle, or comforter. 


Shepherd's dog 
Maſtiff, or ban dog. 


Wappe 
Turnſpit 
Dancer. 


it ceaſe its purſuit, till it had taken the felon, 
They were likewiſe uſed by Wallace and 
Bruce during the civil wars. The poeti- 
cal hiſtorians of the two heroes 8 
relate very curious paſſages on this ſubject; 
of the ſervice theſe dogs were of to thar 
maſters, and the eſcapes they had from 
thoſe of the enemy. The bloodhaund was 
in great requeſt on the confines of England 
and Scotland ; where the borderers were 
continually preying on the herds and flocks 
of their neighbours. The true bloodhound 
was large, ſtrong, muſcular, broad breaſt- 
ed, of a ſtern countenance, of a deep tan- 
colour, and generally marked with a black 
ſpot above each eye. 

The next diviſion of this ſpecies of dogs, 
comprehends thoſe that hunt by the eye; 
and whoſe ſucceſs depends either upon the 

uickneſs of their ſight, their ſwiftneſs, or 
their ſubtilty. | 

The Apaſzus, or Gazehound, was the 
firſt: it chaſed indifferently the fox, hare, 
or buck. It would ſelect from the herd 
the fatteſt and faireſt deer ; purſue it by 
the eye; and if loſt for a time, recover 
again by its ſingular diſtinguiſhing voy 
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ty ; and ſhould the beaſt rejoin the herd, 
this dog would fix unerringly on the ſame. 
This ſpecies is now loſt, or at leaſt un- 
known to us. | 

It muſt be obſerved that the Agaſæus of 
Dr. Caius, is a very different ſpecies from 
the Agaſſeus of Oppian, for which it might 
be miſtaken from the ſimilitude of names : 
this he deſcribes as a ſmall kind of dog, 
peculiar to Great-Britain; and then goes 
on with theſe words ; 


Togo, EFERXITATOy ARGIGTEIN OV, EEE 
voi. 


Curvum, macilentum, hiſpidum, oculis pigrum. 


what he adds afterwards, ſtill marks the 
difference more ſtrongly ; 


Piet &' aurs dug Bavizorog t 
ayaaots. 
Naribus autem longe præſtantiſſimus eſt agaſſeus. 


From Oppian's whole deſcription, it is 
plain he meant our Beagle. 

The next kind is the Leporarius, or 
Gre-hound. Dr. Caius informs us, that 
it takes its name quod præcipui gradus fit 
inter canes, the firſt in rank among dogs: 
that it was formerly eſteemed ſo, appears 
from the foreſt laws of king Canute; Who 
enacted, that no one under the degree of 
a gentleman ſhould preſume. to keep a 
gre-hound ; and ſtill more ſtrongly from 
an old Welſh ſaying; Wrth ei Walch, ei 
Farch, a'i Filgi, yr adwaenir Bonheddig : 
which ſignifies, that you may know a gen- 
tleman by his hawk, his horſe, and his gre- 
hound, 

Froiſſart relates a fact not much to the 
credit of the fidelity of this ſpecies : when 
that unhappy prince, Richard the Second, 
was taken in Flint caſtle, his favourite 
gre-hound immediately deſerted him, and 
tawned on his rival Bolingbroke; as if he 
underſtood” and foreſaw the misfortunes of 


the former. 


The variety called the Highland gre- 


bound, and now become very ſcarce, 1s of 


z very great ſize, ſtrong, deep-cheſted, 
and covered with long and rough hair. 
This kind was much eſteemed in former 


days, and uſed in great numbers by the 


dwerful chieftains in their magnificent 
Mting matches. It had as ſagacious noſ- 


= ts as the Blood -hound, and was as fierce. 


This ſeems to be the kind Boethius ſtyles 


genus venaticum cum celerrimum tum auda- 


| Rum nec modo in feras, fed in hojtes etiam 


latroneſque ; præſertim /i dominum duttoremVe 


Mur iam affici cernat aut in eos COMLetUr. 


- 
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The third ſpecies is the Levinarius, or 
Lorarius ; the Leviner or Lyemmer : the 
firſt name is derived from the lightneſs of 
the kind, the other from the old word 
Lyemme, a thong ; this ſpecies being uſe4 
to be led in a thong, and ſlipped at the 
game. Our author 7 
a kind that hunted both by ſcent and tight ; 
and in the form of its body obſerved a 
medium between the hound and the gre- 
hound. 'This probably is the kind now 
known to us by the name of the Iriſh 

re-hound, a dog now extremely ſcarce 
in that kingdom, the late king of Poland 
having procured from them as many as 
poſſible. I have ſeen two or three in the 
whole iſland : they were of the kind called 
by M. de Buffon Le grand Danois, and 
probably imported there by the Danes, who 


long poſſeſſed that Kingdom. Their uſe 


ſeems originally to have been for the chaſe 
of wolves, with which Ireland (warmed till 
the latter end of the laſt century. As ſoon 
as thoſe animals were extirpated, the num- 
bers of the dogs decreaſed; for from that 
period they were kept =_— for ſtate. 

The Vertagus, or Tumbler, is a fourth 
ſpecies ; which took its prey by mere ſub- 
tilty, depending neither on the ſagacity of 
its noſe, nor its ſwiftneſs : if it came into 
a warren, it neither barked, nor ran on the 
rabbets ; but by a ſeeming neglect of them, 
or attention to ſomething elſe, deceived 
the object till it got within reach, ſo as to 
take it by a ſudden ſpring. This dog was 
leſs than the hound; more ſcraggy, and 
had prickt-up ears; and by Dr. Caius's 
deſcription ſeems to anſwer to the modern 
lurcher. | 

The third diviſion of the more generous 
dogs, comprehends thoſe which were uſed 
in fowling ; firſt, the Hiſpamiolus, or ſpa- 
niel: from the name it may be ſuppoſed 
that we were indebted to Spain for this 
breed: there were two varieties of this 
kind, the firſt uſed in hawking, to ſpring 


the game, which are the ſame with our 


ſtarters. 

The other variety was uſed only for the 
net, and was called Index, or the ſetter; a 
kind well known at preſent. This kingdom 
has lon 
dogs of this ſort, particular care having 
been taken to preſerve the breed in the 
utmoſt purity. They are ſtill diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Englith ſpamels; fo that 
notwithſtanding the derivation of the name, 
it is probable they are natives of Great- 
Britain, We may ſtrengthen our ſuſpicion 


by ſaying that the firſt who broke a dog 
37 4 © 


ays, that this dog was 


been remarkable for producing 


— —— 
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to the net was an Engliſh nobleman of a 
moſt diſtinguiſhed character, the great Ro- 
bert Dudley, duke of Northumberland. 
The Pointer, which is a dog of a foreign 
extraction, was unknown to our anceſtors, 
: The Aquaticus, or Fynder, was another 
ſpecies uied in fowling; was the ſame ag 
our water ſpaniel; and was uſed to find or 
recover the game that was ſhot, 
The Melita us, or Fotor; the ſpaniel 
entle or comforter of Dr. Caius (the mo- 
So lap dog) was the laſt of this diviſion. 
The Malteſe little dogs were as much eſ- 
teemed by the fine ladies of paſt times, as 
thoſe of Bologna are among the modern. 
Old Hollingſhed is ridiculouſly ſevere on 
the fair of his days, for their exceſſive 
aſſion for theſe little animals; which is 
ä — to prove it was in his time a no- 
velty. | 
The ſecond grand diviſion of dogs com- 
prehends the Ruſtici; or thoſe that were 
uſed in the country. | 
The firſt ſpecies is the Paſtoralis, or 
ſhepherd's dog; which is the ſame that is 
uſed at preſent, either in guarding our 
flocks, or in driving herds of cattle. This 
kind is ſo well trained for thoſe purpoſes, 
as to attend to every. part of the herd be 
it ever ſo large; conine them to the road, 
and force in every ſtraggler without doing 
x the leaſt injury. 
The next is the Villaticus, or Catena- 
rius; the maſtiff or band dog; a ſpecies of 
t grout ſize and ftrength, and a very loud 


arker. Manwood ſays, it derives its name 


I X. 


Gratius ſpeaks in high terms of the ex. 
cellency of the Britiſh dogs, 
Atque ipſos libeat penetrare Britannos ? 
O quanta eſt merces et quantum impendia ſupra! 
Si non ad ſpeciem mentituroſque decores 
Prot inus: hæc una eſt catulis jactura Britannis, 
At magnum cum venit opus, promendaque virtus, 
Et vocat extremo præceps diicrimine Mavors, 
Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Mololſos. 


If Britain's diſtant coaſt we dare explore, 
How much beyond the coſt the valued ſtore; 
If ſhape and beauty not alone we prize, 
Which nature to the Britiſh hound denies : 

But wheu the mighty toil the huntſman warms, 
Ard all the ſoul is rous'd by fierce alarms, 
When Mars calls furious to th' enſanguin'd field, 
Even bold Moloſſians then to theſe mult yield, 


Strabo tells us, that the maſtiffs of Bri. 
tain were trained for war, and were uſed 
by the Gauls in their battles: and it is 
certain a well-trained maſtiff might be of 
conſiderable uſe in diſtreſſing ſuch half. 
armed and irregular combatants as the ad- 
verſaries of the Gauls ſeem generally to 
have been before the Romans conquered 
them. 

The laſt diviſion is that of the Dege- 
neres, or Curs. The firſt of theſe was the 
Wappe, a name derived from its note: its 
only uſe was to alarm the family, by bark- 
ing, if any perſon approached the houſe, 
Ot this claſs was the Verſator, or turnſpit; 
and laſtly the Saltator, or dancing dog, or 
ſuch as was taught variety of tricks, and 

carried about by idle people as a ſhew, 
Theſe Degeneres were of no certain ſhape, 
being mongrels or mixtures of all kinds 


from ma/e the, being ſuppoſed to fright- 


en away robbers by its tremendous voice. 
Caius tells us that three of theſe were 
reckoned a match for a bear; and four for 


a lion: but from an experiment made in 


the tower by James the Firtt, that noble 


..quadruped was found an unequal match 


* 


to only three. Two of the dogs were diſ- 


abled in the combat, but the third forced 


the hon to ſeek for ſafety by flight. The 


| Engliſh bu!l-dog ſeems to belong to this 


* 


ſpecies; and probably is the dog our au- 
thor mentions under the title of Laniarius. 


Great- Britain was ſo noted for its maſtiffs, 
that the Roman emperors appointed an 
officer in this iſland with the title of Procu- 


rator Cynegi!, whoſe ſole buſineſs was to 
breed, an tranſmit from hence to the am- 
phitheatre, ſuch as would prove equal to 
the combats of the place, 


Magnaque taurorum fracturi colla Britanni. 


And Britith dogs ſubdus the ſtouteſt bulls, 


of dogs. 

We ſhould now, according to our plan, 
after enumerating the ſeveral varieties of 
Britiſh dogs, give its general natural hiſ- 
tory ; but ſince Linnæus has already per- 
formed it to our hand, we ſhall adopt his 
ſenſe, tranſlating his very words (wherever 
we may) with literal exactneſs. 

The dog eats fleſh, and farinaceon: 
vegetables, but not greens: its ſtomach 
digeſts bones: it uſes the tops of gra!! 
as a vomit. It voids its excrements on 
a ſtone : the album greecum is one of the 
greateſt encouragers of putrefaction. It 
laps up its drink with its tongue: It 
voids its urine ſideways, by lifting up 
one of its hind legs; and is moſt diuretic 
in the company of a ſtrange dog. O- 
rat anum alterius : its ſcent is moſt ex- 
quiſite, when its noſe is moiſt: it treads 
lightly on its toes; ſcarce ever ſweats; 
but when hot lolls out its tongue. It 
generally walks frequently round the 

66 place 
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« fixty-three days; and commonly _ 
4 from four to eight at a time: the ma 
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ue place it intends to lie down on: its ſenſe 
« of hearing is very quick when aſleep: 
« jt dreams. Procis rixantibus crudelis : 
* catulit cum wvariis : mordet illa illos : co- 


« heret copula junctus : it goes with young 


e 
« puppies reſemble the dog, the female 


the bitch. It is the moſt faithful of all 
« animals: is very docible : hates ſtrange 
« dogs: will ſnap at a ſtone thrown at it : 
« will howl at certain muſical notes: all 
* (except the South American kind) will 
« bark at ſtrangers: dogs are rejected by 
„ the Mahometans.” 


§ 5. The WII D Car. 


This animal does not differ ſpecifically 
from the tame cat; the latter being origi- 
nally of the ſame kind, but rel in co- 
lour, and in ſome other trifling accidents, 
as are common to animals reclaimed from 
the woods and domeſticated, 

The cat in its ſavage ſtate is three or 
four times as large as the houſe-cat; the 
head larger, and the face flatter. The 
teeth — claws tremendous: its muſcles 
very ſtrong, as being formed for rapine : 
the tail is of a moderate length, but very 
thick, marked with alternate bars of black 
and white, the end always black : the hips 
and hind part of the lower joints of the 
leg, are always black: the fur is very ſoft 
and fine. The general colour of theſe ant- 
mals 1s of a yellowiſh white, mixed with a 
deep grey: theſe colours, though they ap- 
pear at firſt fight confuſedly blended toge- 
ther, yet on a cloſe inſpection will be found 
to be diſpoſed like the ſtreaks on the ſkin 
of the tiger, pointing from the back down- 
wards, riſing from a black liſt that runs 
from' the head along the middle of the 
back to the tail. 

This animal may be called the Britiſh 
tiger; it is the fierceſt, and moſt deſtruc- 
tive beaſt we have; making dreadful ha- 
vock among our poultry, lambs, and kids. 
It inhabits the moſt mountainous and woody 
parts of theſe iſlands, living moſtly in trees, 
and feeding only by night. It multiplies 
as faſt as our common cats; and often the 
females of the latter will quit their domeſ- 


tic mates, and return home pregnant by 
the former. 


+ They are taken either in traps, or by 
ſooting: in the latter caſe it is very dan- 


gerous only to wound them, or they will 
attack” the perſon who injured them, and 
Mye frength enough to be no deſpicable 


the cat that guarded the prince's granary, 
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enemy. Wild cats were formerly reckon- 
ed among the beaſts of chace ; as appears 
by the charter of Richard the Second, to 
the abbot of Peterborough, giving him 
leave to hunt the hare, fox, and wild cat. 
The uſe of the fur was in lining of rabes; 

but it was eſteemed not of the moſt luxu- 
rious kind; for it was ordained that no 
© abbeſs or nun ſhould uſe more coſtly ap- 
« parel than ſuch as is made of lambs or 
cats ſkins.” In much earlier times it 
was alſo the object of the ſportſman's di- 
verſion, 


Felemque minacem 
Arboris in trunco longis præfigere telis. 


Nemeſfiani Cynegeticon, L. $$. 


$ 6. The DowmesTic Car. 


This animal is ſo well known as to make 
a deſcription of it unneceſſary. It is an 
uſeful, but deceitful domeſtic ; active, neat, 
ſedate, intent on its prey. When pleaſed 
purrs and moves its tail: when angry 
ſpits, hiſſes, and ſtrikes with its foot. When 
walking, it draws in its claws : it drinks lit- 
tle: is fond of fiſh: it waſhes its face with 
its fore-foot, (Linnzus ſays at the approach 
of a ſtorm :) the female is remarkably ſa- 
lacious; a piteous, ſqualling, jarring lover. 
Its eyes ſhine in the night: its hair when 
rubbed in the dark emits fire: it is even 
proverbially tenacious of life : always lights 
on its feet: is fond of perfumes, marum, 
cat-mint, valerian, &c. 

Our anceſtors ſeem to have had a high 
ſenſe of the utility. of this animal. That 
excellent prince Hoe! dda, or Howel the 
Good, aid not think it beneath him (a- 
mong his laws —_— to the prices, &c. 
of animals) to include that of the cat; 
and to deſcribe the qualities it ought to 
have. The price of a kitling before it could 
ſee, was to be a penny ; till it caught a 
mouſe rwo-pence; when it commenced 
mouſer four-pence., It was required be- 
ſides, that it ſhould be perfect in its ſenſes 
of hearing and ſeeing, be a good mouſer, 
have the claws whole, and be à good nurſe: 
but if it failed in any of theſe qualities, the 
ſeller was to forfeit to the buyer the third 
part of its value. If any one ſtole or killed 


he was to forfeit a milch ewe, its fleece 
and lamb; or as much wheat as when 
poured on the cat ſuſpended by its tail 
(the head touching the floor) would form 
a heap high enough to cover the tip of 
the former. This laſt quotation is not 
only curious, as being an evidence of the 

ſimplicity 
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fifiplicity of ancient manners, but it al- 
maſt proves to a demonſtration that cats 
are not aborigines of theſe iſlands; or 
known to the earlieſt inhabitants. The 
large prices ſet on them, (if we conſi- 
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der the high value of ſpecie at that time) 
and the * care taken of the improve- 
ment and breed of an animal that multi- 
plies ſo faſt, are almoſt certain proofs of 


their being little known at that period. 


$ 7. ExPLANATION of ſome TECHNICAL TxRMs in ORniTHOLOGY, 


Fig. | 
1. Cere. Cera ** naked ſkin that covers the baſe of the bill in the Hau f 
2. Capiſtrum A word uſed by Linnæus to exprefs the ſhort feathers en the 1 
forehead juſt above the bill. In Crows theſe fall forwards 1 
over the noſtrils. 
3. Lerum The ſpace between the bill and the eye, generally covered 
with feathers, but in ſome birds naked, as in the black and 
| white Grebe. a \ 
4. Orbits. Orbita The ſkin that ſurrounds the eye, which is generally bare, C 
particularly in the Heron and Parrot. | 1 
5. Emarginatum A bill is called rum emarginatum when there is a ſmall V 
notch near the end: this is conſpicuous in that of Butcher- 1 
birds and Thruſbes. ( 
6. Vibriſe Vibrifſe pectinatæ, ſtiff hairs that grow on each fide the C 
* mouth, formed like a double comb, to be ſeen in the Goar- h 
facker, Flycatcher, &c. | 4 
7. Baſtard wing. A ſmall joint riſing at the end of the middle part of the b 
Alula ſpuria wing, or the cubitus; on which are three or five feathers. P 
Leſſer coverts of the The ſmall feathers that lie in ſeveral ros on the bones of 
wings. Tectrices the wings. The under coverts are thoſe that line the inſide of n 
prime the wings. | C 
9. Greater coverts. The feathers that lie immediately over the quill-feathers Ir 
| Tectrices ſecundæ and ſecondary feathers. d 
10. Ouill-feathers. The largeſt feathers of the wings, or thoſe that riſe from N 
Primires the firſt bone. tl 
11. Secondary feathers. Thoſe that riſe from the ſecond. C( 
Sccondariæ b 
12. Cowverts of the tail. Thoſe that cover the baſe of the tail. tl 
Uropygium * 
13. Vent feathers Thoſe that lie from the vent to the tail. Criſum Linne:. * 
14. The tail. Rectrices 
15. Scapular feathers R 2 riſe from the ſhoulders, and cover the ſides of the 3 
. ack. ſc 
16. Nucha The hind part of the head. in 
17. Roftrum ſubulatum A term Linnæus uſes for a ſtrait and ſlender bill. m 
18. To ſhew the ſtructure of the feet of the King fi/ber. tu 
19. Pes ſcanſoriur The foot of the Nocdpecter formed for climbing. Climb- 9 
ing feet. | e 
20. Finned foot. Pes * as thoſe of the Greles, &c. Such as are indented ci 
lobatus, pinnatus are called ſcalloped ; ſuch are thoſe of Coozs and {callop-toed fic 
Sandpipers. | a 
22. Pes tridactylus Such as want the back toe. 1 
23. Semi. palmated. Pes When the webs only reach half way of the toes. he 
| ſSemi-palmatus 15 hey 
24. TUngue poftico ſeffili When the hind claw adheres to the leg without any toe, 4s 0 


in the Petrels. 
All the four toes connected by webs, as in the Corworants. 


25, Digitis 4 omnibns 
* palmatis, ; 
EXPLANATION 
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Reftrum cultratum When the edges of the bill are very ſharp, ſuch as in that of 
Crow. 
Unguiculatum A bill with a nail at the end, as in thoſe of the Goo/anders 
and Ducks. 


Lingua ciliata 
Integra 
Lumbriciformis 


Pedes compedes 


When the tongue is edged with fine briſtles, as in Ducks. 

When quite plain or even. 

When the tongue is long, round, and ſlender, like a worm, 
as that of the Woodpecker. 

When the legs are placed ſo far behind as to make the bird 
walk with difficulty, or as if in fetters ; as is the caſe with the 
Auks, Grebes, and Divers. 

When the noſtrils are very narrow, as in Sea Gulli. 

With a rim round the noſtrils, as in the Szare. 


Nares Lineares 
Marginatæ 


& 8. The Picton. 
The tame pigeon, and all its beautiful 


varieties, derive their origin from one ſpe- 


cies, the Stock Dove: the Engliſh name 


implying its being the fock or ſtem from 
ä — 2 — kinds ſprung. 
Theſe birds, as Varro obſerves, take their 
(Latin) name, Columba, from their voice 
or cooing ; and had he known it, he might 
have added the Britiſh, &c. for K lommen, 
Kylobman, Kulm, and Kolm ſignify the ſame 
bird. They were, and ſtill are, in moſt 
arts of our iſland, in a ſtate of nature; 
ben probably the Romans taught us the 
method of making them domeſtic, and 
conſtructing pigeon-houſes. Its characters 
in the ſtate neareſt that of its origin, is a 
deep bluiſh aſn- colour; the breaſt daſhed 
with a fine changeable green and purple; 
the ſides of the neck with ſhining copper 
colour ; its wings marked with two black 
bars, one on the coverts of the wings, 
the other on the quill-feathers. The back 
white, and the tail barred near the end 
with black. The weight fourteen ounces, 
In the wild ſtate it breeds in holes of 
rocks, and hollows of trees, for which rea- 
ſon ſome writers ſtile it columba cawernalis, 
in oppoſition to the Ring Dove, which 
makes its neſt on the boughs of trees. Na- 
ture ever preſerves ſome agreement in the 
manners, characters, and colours of birds 
reclaimed from their wild ſtate. This ſpe- 
cies of pigeon ſoon takes to build in arti- 
ficial cavities, and from the temptation of 
a ready proviſion becomes eaſily domeſti- 
cated, The drakes of the tame duck, 
however they may vary in colour, ever 
retain the mark of their origin from our 
Engliſh mallard, by the curled feathers of 
the tail: and the tame gooſe betrays its 
deſcent from the wild kind, by the invari- 
able whiteneſs of its rump, which they 
always retain in both ſtates. 


1 


N 


Multitudes of theſe birds are obſerved 
to migrate into the ſouth of England; and 
while the beech woods were ſuffered to 
cover large tracts of ground, they uſed to 
haunt them in myriads, reaching in ſtrings 
of a mile m length, as they went out in 
the morning to feed. They viſit us the 
lateſt of any bird of paſſage, not appear- 
ing till November ; ws retire in the 
ſpring. I imagine that the ſummer haunts 
of theſe are in Sweden, for Mr, Eckmark 
makes their retreat thence coincide with 
their arrival here. But many breed here, 
as I have obſerved, on the chffs of the 
coaſt of Wales, and of the Hebrides. 

The varieties produced from the do- 
meſtic pigeon are very numerous, and ex- 
tremely elegant; theſe are diſtinguiſhed by 
names expreſſive of their ſeveral proper- 
ties, ſuch as 'Tumblers, Carriers, Jacobines, 
Croppers, Powters, Runts, Turbits, Owls, 
Nuns, &c. The moſt celebrated of theſe 
is the Carrier, which, from the ſuperior 
attachment that Pigeon ſhews to its native 
place, is employed in many countries as 
the moſt expeditious courier: the letters 
are tied under its wing, it is let looſe, 
and in a very ſhort ſpace returns to the 
home it was brought from, with its ad- 
vices. This practice was much in vogue 
in the Eaſt; and at Scanderoon, till of late 
years, uſed on the arrival of a ſhip, to give 
the merchants at Aleppo a more expedi- 
tious notice than 470 be done by any 
other means. In our own country, theſe 
aerial meſſengers have been employed for 
a very ſingular purpoſe, being let looſe at 
Tyburn at the moment the fatal cart is 
drawn away, to notify to diſtant friends 
the departure of the unhappy criminal, 

In the Eaſt, the uſe of theſe birds ſeems 
to have been improved greatly, by having, 
if we may uſe the expreſſion, relays of the 
ready to ipread intelligence to all parts of 

the 
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the country. Thus the governor of Da- 
miata circulated the news of the death of 
Orrilo: | 


Toſto che'l Caſtellan di Damiata 
Certificoſſi, ch'era morto Orrilo, 

La Colomba laſcid, ch'avea legata 

Sotto Pala la lettera col filo. 

Quelle andò al Cairo, ed indi fu lafciata 


uw altra altrove, come quivi e ftilo : . 


Si, che in pochiſſime ore andò l'avviſo 
Per tutto Egitto, ch' era Orrilo ucciſo *. 


But the fimple uſe of them was known in 
very early times: Anacreon tells us, he 
conveyed his billet-doux to his beautiful 
Bathyllus by a dove. 


EY N * Aveexgetovrs 
Aiaxorg Toranra* 
Kal voy olg katie 
ETiroaz; xc 
I am now Anacreon's ſl ve, 
And to me entruſted haze 
All the o'erflowing;s of his heart 
Fo Bathyllus to impart; 


Fach ſoft line, with nintble wing, 
To the lovely boy I bring. 


Tauroſthenes alſo, by means of a pi- 
he had decked with purple, ſent ad- 
vice to his father, who lived in the iſle 
of Zygina, of his victory in the Olympic 
games, on the very day lae had obtained 
it. And, at the fiege of Modena, Hirtius 
without, and Brutus withba the walls, kept, 
by the help of pigeons, ei conſtant corre- 
ſpondence; baffling every ſtratagem of 
the beſieger Antony to intercept their 
couriers. In the times of the cruſades 
there are many more inſtances of theſe 
birds of peace being em ployed in the ſer- 
vice of war: Joinville relates one during 
the cruſade of Saint Lou is; and Taſſo an- 
other, during the ſiege cif Jeruſalem. 

The nature of pigeon s is to be grega- 
nous ; to lay only two eggs; to breed 
many times in the yea p; to bill in their 
courtſhip; for the male and female to fit 
by turns, and alſo to fec:d their young; to 
caſt their proviſion out of their craw into 
the young one's mouths; to drink, not 
like other birds by ſip ping, but by con- 
tinual draughts like q uadrupeds; and to 
have notes mournful (r plaintive. 


* 


#* © As ſoon as the co mmandant of Damiata 
© heard that Orrilo was d ead, he let looſe a pi- 
* geon, under whoſe win g he had tied a letter; 
© this fled to Cairo, from whence a ſecond was 
' © diſpatched to another pl ace, as is uſual ; ſo that: 
« in a very few hours all. Egypt was acquainted 
© with tne death of Orrilo,* ARS To, Canto 15. 


x t Anacr con, ode 9. ie Tg tar 
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$ 9. The BLAck rie. 


This bird is of a very retired and foi. 
tary nature; frequents hedges and thickets, 
in which it builds earlier than any other 
bird: the neſt is formed of moſs, dead 
graſs, fibres, &c. lined or plaiſtered with 
clay, and that again covered with hay or 
ſmall ſtray. It lays four or five eggs of a 
bluiſh green colour, marked with irregu- 
lar duſky ſpots. 'The note of the male is 
extremely fine, but too loud for any place 
except the woods : it begins to ſing early 
in the ſpring, continues its muſic part of 
the ſummer, deſiſts in the moulting ſeaſon; 
but reſumes it for ſome time in Septem- 
ber, and the firſt winter months. 

The colour of the male, when it has at. 
tained its full age, is of a fine deep black, 
and the bill of a bright yellow ; the edges 
of the eye-lids yellow. When young the 
bill is duſky, and the plumage of a ruſty 
black, ſo that they are not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the females ; but at the age 
of one year they attain their proper co- 
lour. 


$ 10. The BuLLFiNCH. 


The wild note of this bird is not in the 
leaſt mufical; but when tamed it becomes 
remarkably docile, and may be raught any 
tune after a pipe, or to whiſtle any notes 
in the juſteſt manner: it ſeldom forgets 
what it has learned; and will become ſo 
tame as to come at call, perch on its maſ- 
ter's ſhoulders, and (at command) go 
through a difficult muſical leſſon. They 
may be taught to ſpeak, and ſome thus 
inſtructed are annually brought to London 
from Germany. 8 

The male is diſtinguiſhed from the fe- 
male by the ſuperior blackneſs of its crown, 
and by the rich crimſon that adorns the 
cheeks, breaſt, belly, and throat of the 
male; thoſe of the female being of a dirty 
colour: the bill is black, ſhort, and very 
thick: the head large: the hind part of 
the neck and the back are grey: the co- 
verts of the wings are black; the lower 
croſſed with a white line: the quill- feathers 
duſky, but part of their inner webs white: 
the coverts of the tail and vent-feathers 
white: the tail black. 

In the ſpring theſe birds frequent our 

ardens, and are very deſtructive to our 
A by eating the tender buds, 
They breed about the latter end of May, 
or beginning of June, and are ſeldom ſeen 
at that time near houſes, as they chuſe ſome 


very retired place ta breed in, Theſe 


buds 
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birds are ſometimes wholly black; I have 
heard of a male bullfinch which had 
changed its colours after it had been taken 
in full feather, and with all its fine teints. 
The firſt year it began to aſſume a dull 
hue, blackening every year, till in the 
fourth it attained the deepeſt degree of 
that colour. This was communicated to 
me by the Reverend Mr. White of Sel- 
borne, Mr. Morton, in his Hiſtory of 
Northamptonſhire, gives another inſtance 
of ſuch a change, with this addition, that 
the year following, after moulting, the bird 
recovered its native colours. Bullfinches 
fed entirely on hemp- ſeed are apteſt to 
undergo this change. 


& 11. The GOLDFINCH. 


This is the moſt beautiful of our hard- 
billed ſmall birds; whether we conſider its 
colours, the elegance of its form, or the 
muſic of its note. The bill is white, tipt 
with black; the baſe is ſurrounded with a 
ring of rich ſcarlet feathers: from the cor- 
ners of the mouth to the eyes is a black 
line: the cheeks are white : the top of the 
head is black; and the white on the cheeks 
is bounded almoſt to the fore part of the 
neck with black: the hind part of the 
head is white: the back, rump, and breaſt 
are of a fine pale taveny brown, lighteſt on 
the two laſt: the belly is white: the co- 
vert feathers of the wings, in the male, 
are black : the quill-feathers black, marked 
in their middle with a beautiful yellow; 
the tips white: the tail is black, but moſt 
of the feathers marked near their ends with 
a white {pot : the legs are white, 

The female is diſtinguiſhed from the 
male by theſe notes; the feathers at the 
end of the bill in the former are brown; 
in the male black: the leſſer coverts of the 
wings are brown: and the black and yel- 
low in the wings of the female are leſs 
brilliant. The young bird, before it moults, 
is grey on the head; and hence it is term- 
ed by the bird-catchers a grey pate. 

There is another variety of goldfnch, 
which is, perhaps, not taken above once in 
two or three years, which 1s called by the 
London bird-catchers a cheverel, from the 
manner in which it concludes its jerk: 
When this ſort is taken, it ſells at a very 
high price: it is diftinguiſhed from the 

>common ſort by a white ſtreak, or by two, 
= and ſometimes three white ſpots under the 
throat. | 
Their note is very ſweet, and they are 
mach eſteemed on that account, as well as 
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for their great docility. Towards winter 

they aſſemble in flocks, and feed on ſeeds 
of different kinds, particularly thoſe of the 
thiſtle. It is fond of orchards, and fre- 
quently builds in an apple or pear-tree 2 
its neſt is very elegantly formed of fme 
moſs, liver-worts, and bents on the outſide; 
lined firſt with wool and hair, and then 
with the goſlin or cotton of the ſallow. It 
lays five white eggs, marked with deep 
purple ſpots on the npper end. 

This bird ſeems to have been the gu- 
Eopire* of Ariſtotle; being the only one 
that we known of, that could be diſtin- 
3 by a golden fillet round its head, 
eeding on the ſeeds of prickly plants. 
The very ingenious tranſlator (Dr. Mar- 
tyn) of Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics, 
gives the name of this bird to the acalaz- 


this Or acanthis : 


Littoraque a/c:y7er refenant, acarthida durni. 


In our account of the Halcyon of the an- 
cients, we followed his opinion ; but havin 
ſince met with a paſſage in Ariſtotle, that 
clearly proves that acanthis could not be 
uſed in that ſenſe, we beg, that, till we can 
diſcover what it really is, the word may be 
rendered {net ; fince it is impoſſible the 
philopher could diſtinguiſh a bird of ſack 
ſtriking and brilliant colours as the golds 
finch, by the epithet na&r6%c00%, OT bad co- 
loured; and as he celebrates his acauthis 
for a fine note, Davy, A ot Atyugay £x90%g 
both characters will ſuit the linnet, being 
a bird as remarkable for the ſweetneſs of 
its note, as for the plainneſs of its plu- 
mage. 


$ 12. The LI x NET. 


The bill of this ſpecies is duſky, but in 
the ſpring aſſumes a bluiſh caſt: the fea- 
thers on the head are black, edged with 
aſh- colour: the ſides of the neck deep aſn- 
colour : the throat marked in the middle 
with a brown line, bounded on each fide 
with a white one: the back black, bor- 
dered with reddiſh brown: the bottom of 
the breaſt is of a fine blood red, which 
heightens in colour as the ſpring advances : 
the belly whita: the vent feathers yellow- 
iſh: the ſides under the wings ſpotted with _ 
brown: the quill-feathers are duſky; the 
lower part of the nine firſt white: the co- 


* Which he places among the ararSopiyn, 


Scaliger reads the word gv-9ure;, which has ne 


meaning ; neither does the criac ſupport his al- 
teration with any realuns. Hit, an. 887. 
vert 
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verts incumbent on them black; the others 


of a reddiſh brown; the loweſt order tipt, 


with a paler colour: the tail 1s a little 
forked, of a brown colour, edged with 
white ; the two middle feathers excepted, 
which are bordered with dull red. The 
females and young birds want the red ſpot 
on the breaſt ; in lieu of that, their breaſts 
are marked with ſhort ſtreaks of brown 
* downwards: the females have alſo 
eſs white in their wings. | 

Theſe birds are much eſteemed for their 
ſong : they feed on ſeeds of different kinds, 
which they peel before they eat : the ſeed 
of the linum or flax is their favourite food; 
from whence the name of the linnet tribe. 

They breed among furze and white 
thorn : the outſide of their neſt is made 
with moſs and bents ; and lined with wool 
and hair. ! lay five whitiſh eggs, 
ſpotted like thoſe of the goldfinch. 


& 13. The Canary BirD. 


This bird is of the finch tribe, It was 
originally peculiar to thoſe iſles, to which 
it owes its name; the ſame that were known 
to the ancients by the addition of the for- 
tunate. The happy temperament of the air; 
the ſpontaneous productions of the ground 
in the varieties of fruits; the ſprightly and 
chearful diſpoſition of the inhabitants; and 
the harmony ariſing from the number of 
the birds found there, procured them that 
romantic diſtinction. Though the ancients 
celebrate the iſle of Canaria for the multi- 
tude of birds, they have not mentioned 
any in particular. It is probable then, 
that our ſpecies was not introduced into 
Europe till after the ſecond diſcovery of 
theſe iſles, which was between the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, We are 
uncertain when it firſt made its appearance 
in this quarter of the globe. Belon, who 
wrote in 1555, is ſilent in reſpect to theſe 
birds: Geſner is the firſt who mentions 
them ; and Aldrovand ſpeaks of them as 
rarities; that they were very dear on ac- 
count of the difficulty attending the bring- 
ing them from ſo diſtant a country, and 
that they were purchaſed by people of 
rank alone. Olina ſays, that in his time 
there was a degenerate ſort found on the 
ifle of Elba, oft the coaſt of Italy, which 
came there originally by means of a ſhip 
bound from the Canaries to Leghorn, and 
was wrecked on that iſland. We once 
ſaw ſome ſmall birds brought directly from 
the Canary Iſlands, that we ſuſpe& to be 
the genuine ſort: they were of a dull green 
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colour; but as they did not ſing, we ſup. 
poſed them to be hens. Theſe birds will 
produce with the goldfinch and linnet, and 
the offspring is called a mule- bird, be- 
cauſe, like that animal, it proves barren, 
They are ſtill found on the ſame ſpot to 
which we were firſt indebted for the pro. 
duction of ſuch charming ſongſters; but 
they are now become ſo numerous in our 
country, that we are under no neceſſity of 
croſſing the ocean for them. 


$ 14. The Sxy Lark, 


The length of this ſpecies is ſeven inches 
one-fourth : the breadth twelve and a half: 
the weight one ounce and a half: the tongue 
broad and cloven: the bill ſlender: the 
upper mandible duſky, the lower yellow: 
above the eyes is a yellow ſpot : the crown 
of the head a reddiſh brown ſpotted with 
deep black : the hind part of the head aſh- 
colour : chin white. It has the faculty of 


_ erecting the feathers of the head. The 


feathers on the back, and coverts of the 
wings, duſky edged with reddiſh brown, 
which is paler on the latter: the quill-fea- 
thers duſky: the exterior web edged with 
white, that of the others with reddiſh 
brown: the upper part of the breaſt yel- 
low ſpotted with black : the lower part of 
the body of a pale yellow : the exterior 
web, and half of the interior web next ta 
the ſhaft of the firſt feather of the tail, are 
white ; of the ſecond only the exterior web; 
the reſt of thoſe feathers duſky ; the others 
are duſky edged with red; thoſe in the 
middle deeply ſo, the reſt very ſlightly : the 
legs duſky : ſoles of the feet yellow: the 
hind claw very long and ſtrait. 

This and the wood lark are the only 
birds. that ſing as they fly; this raiſing its 
note as it ſoars, and lowering it till it quite 
dies away as it deſcends, It will often ſoar 
to ſuch a height, that we are charmed with 
the muſic when we loſe fight of the ſong- 
ſter; it alſo begins its ſong before the ear- 
lieſt dawn. Milton, in his Allegro, moſt 
beautifully expreſſes theſe circumſtances: 
and Biſhop Newton obſerves, that the beau- 
tiful ſcene that Milton exhibits of rural 
chearfulneſs, at the ſame time gives us 4 
fine picture of the regularity of his life, 
and the innocency of his own mind ; thus 
he deſcribes himſelf as in a ſituation 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull night, 


From his watch tower in the, ſkies, .- ; 
Till the dappled dawn doth xiſe. 


It continues its harmony ſeveral months, 
beginning 
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inning early in the ſpring, on pairing. 
1 3 dhe aſſemble 7 vaſt flocks, 
ow very fat, and are taken in great num- 
. for our tables. They build their neſt 
on the ground, beneath ſome clod ; form- 
ing it of hay, dry fibres, &c. and lay four 
or five eggs. : 
The place theſe birds are taken in the 
eateſt quantity, is the neighbourhood. of 
unſtable: the ſeaſon begins about the 
fourteenth of September, and ends the 
twenty-fifth of February ; and during that 
ſpace about 4000 dozen are caught, which 
ſupply the markets of the metropolis. 
Thoſe caught in the day are taken in clap- 
nets of fifteen yards length, and two and a 


reach by means of bits of PT 
fixed in a piece of wood, and placed in the 
middle of the nets, which are put in a quick 
whirling motion, by a ſtring the larker 
commands; he alſo makes uſe of a decoy 
lark. Theſe nets are uſed only till the 
fourteenth of November, for the larks will 
not dare, or frolick in the air except in fine 
ſunny weather; and of courſe cannot be 
inviegled into the ſnare. When the wea- 
ther grows gloomy, the larker changes his 
engine, and makes uſe of a trammel-net 
twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight feet long, 
and five broad; which is put on two poles 
eighteen feet long, and carried by men 
under each arm, who paſs over the fields 
and quarter the „round as a ſetting dog; 
when they hear or feel a lark hit the net, 
they drop it down, and fo the birds are 
taken. 


F 15. The NIGHTINGALE. 


The nightingale takes its name from 
night, and the Saxon word galan, io ling ; 
expreſſive of the time of its melody. In 
ſize it is equal to the redſtart; but longer 
bodied, and more elegantly made. The 
colours are very plain. The head and 

back are of a pale tawny, daſhed with 
olive: the tail is of a deep tawny red: the 
throat, breaſt, and upper part of the belly, 
, Of a light gloſſy aſh-colour : the lower bel- 
Fly almoſt white: the exterior webs of the 
e are of a dull reddiſh brown; 

interior of browniſh aſh-colour: the 
ies are hazel, and the eyes remarkably 
large and piercing: the legs and feet à 

aſh-colour. 

bird, the moſt famed of the fea- 
ered tribe, for the variety, length, and 
Livectneſs of its notes, viſits England the 
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half in breadth; and are enticed within their 


beginning of April, and leaves us in Au- 
guſt, It is a ſpecies that does not ſpread 
itſelf over the iſland. It is not found in 
North Wales; or in any of the Engliſh 
counties north of it, except Yorkſhire, 
where they are met with in great plenty 
about Doncaſter, They have been alſo 
heard, but rarely, near Shrewſbury, It is 
alſo remarkable, that this bird does not 
migrate ſo far weſt as Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall; counties where the ſeaſons are fo 
very mild, that myrtles flouriſh in the open 
air during the whole year : neither are they 
found in Ireland. Sibbald places them in 
his liſt of Scotch birds; but they certainly 
are unknown in that part of Great Britain, 
probably from the ſcarcity and the recent 
introduction of hedges there. Yet they 
viſit Sweden, a much more ſevere climate. 
With us they frequent thick hedges, and 
low coppices ; and generally keep in the 
middle of the buſh, ſo that they are very 
rarely ſeen. They form their neſt of oak- 
leaves, a few bents, and reeds. Ihe eggs 
are of a deep brown. When tue you 
firſt come abroad, and are helpleſs, the ol 
birds make a plaintive and jarring noiſe 
with a ſort of ſnapping as if in menace, 
purſuing along the hedge the paſſengers. 
They begin their ſong in the evening, 
and continue it the whole night. Theſe 
their vigils did not paſs unnoticed by the 
antients: the ſlumbers of theſe birds were 
proverbial; and riot to reſt as much as the 
nightingale, expreſſed a very bad ſleeper *. 
This was the favourite bird of the Britiſh 
poet, who omits no opportunity of intro- 
ducing it, and almoſt conſtantly noting its 
love of ſolitude and night. How finel 
does it ſerve to compoſe part of the ſolemn 
ſcenery of his Penſcroſo; when he de- 
ſcribes it 
In her ſaddeſt ſweeteſt plight, i 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night; | 
While Cynthia ckecks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o'er th” accuſtom'd oak; 
Sweet bird, that ſnunn'ſt the nvife of fully, 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 


Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evening ſong. 
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In another place he ſtyles it the /elemn 
bird; and again ſpeaks of it, 
As the wakeful bird 


Sings darkling, and in thadick covert bid, 
Tunes her nucturnal note. 


* lian var. hiſt. 575. both in the text aud 
note, It muſt be remarks!) that uigtumgsdes ting 
alſo in the day. . 


> The 
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\ The reader muſt excuſe a few more 
otations from the ſame poet, on the ſame 
Abject : the firſt deſcribes the approach of 
evening, and the retiring of all animals to 
their repoſe. . | 
Silence accompanied; for beaſt and bird, 
They to their graſſy couch, theſe to their neſts 


Were ſlunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale, 
She all night long her amorous deſcant ſung. 


When ers the irkſome night pre- 
ceding her fall, ſhe, in a dream, imagines 
herſelf thus reproached with loſing the 
beauties of the night by indulging too long 


a repoſe : 


Why leep'ſt thou, Eve? now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where ſilence yields 

To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labour*d-ſong. 


The ſame birds ſing their nuptial ſong, 
and lull them to reſt. How rapturous are 
the following lines ! how expreſſive of the 
delicate ſenſibility of our Milton's tender 

ideas! 
: The earth 


Gave fign of gratulation, and each hill ; 

=— the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs 
hiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 

Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub, 

Diſporting, till the amorous bird of night 

Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the evening ſtar 

On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. 


Theſe, lull'd by nightingales, embracing ſlept; 
And on their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Shower'd roſes, which the morn repair'd. 


Theſe quotations from the beſt judge of 
melody, we thought due to the ſweeteſt of 
our feathered choiriſters ; and we believe 
no reader of taſte will think them te- 
dious. | 

Virgil ſeems to be the only poet among 
the ancients, who hath attended to the 
circumſtance of this bird's ſinging in the 
night time, 


Qualis populeã mcerens Philomela ſub umbr3 

Amigos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 

Obſervans nido implumes detraxit : at illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque ſedens miſerabile carmen 

Integrat, et mœſtis late loca queſtibus implet. 
GEORG. IV. I. 511. 


As Philomel in poplar ſhades, alone, 
For her loſt offspring pours a mother's moan, - 
Which ſome rough ploughman marking for his 
prey, 

From the warm neſt, unfledg'd hath dragg'd away; 
Percht on a bow, ſhe all night long complains, 
Aud fills tke grove with ſad repeated ſtrains. 

| F. WART 0Ne 


Pliny has deſcribed the warbling notes 
; | 


His annual viſit. 


from tears on hearing that read, gives but 


ture ſenſations. 
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of this bird, with an elegance that beſpeaky 
an exquiſite ſenſibility of taſte : notwith. 
ſtanding that his words have been cited by 
moſt other writers on natural hiſtory, yet 
ſuch is the beauty, and in general the truth 
of his expreſſions, that they cannot be too 
much ſtudied by lovers of natural hiſ. 
tory, We muſt obſerve notwithſtanding, 
that a few of his.thoughts are more to he 
admired for their vivacity than for ſtriq 
philoſophical reaſoning ; but theſe few are 
eaſily En inguſhable. 


& 16. The Revd Breasrt. 
This bird, though ſo very petulant as to 


be at conſtant war with its own tribe, yet 
is remarkably ſociable with mankind: in 
the winter it frequently makes one of the 
family ; and takes refuge from the incle. 
mency of the ſeaſon even by our fire: ſides. 
Thomſon * has prettily deſcribed the an. 
nual viſits of this gueſt. | 


TheReD-BREAST, ſacred to the houſheld god, 
Wiſely regardful of th' embroiling ſky, 

In joyleſs fields, and thorny thickets, leaves 
His ſhivering mates, and pays to truſted Man 
Half afraid, he firſt 

Againſt the window beats; then, briſk, alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Eyes all the ſmiling family aſkance, 

And. pecks, and ſtarts, and wonders where he is: 
I ill more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his flender feet. 


The gran beauty of that celebrated poet 
conſiſts in his elegant and juſt deſcriptions 
of the ceconomy of animals; and the happy 
uſe he hath made of natural knowledge, in 
deſcriptive poetry, ſhines through almoſt 
every page of his Seaſons. The affection 
this bird has for mankind, 1s alſo recorded 
in that antient ballad, The babes in the 
word; a compoſition of a moſt beautiful 
and pathetic ſimplicity, It is the firſt trial 
of our humanity : the child that refrains 


a bad preſage of the tenderneſs of his fu- 


In the ſpring: this bird retires to breed in 
the thickeſt covers, or the moſt concealed 
holes of walls and other buildings, The 
eggs are of a dull white, ſprinkled with? 
reddiſh ſpots. Its ſong is remarkably fine? 
and ſoft; and the more to be valued, as We 
enjoy it the rome part of the winter, and 
early in the ſpring, and even through great 


part of the ſummer, but its notes are pat 
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of that time drowned in the general war- 
ble of the ſeaſon. Many of the autumnal 
ſongſters ſeem to be the young cock red- 
breaſts of that year. 

The bill is duſſey: the forchead, chin, 
throat and breaſt are of a deep orange co- 
Jour : the head, hind part of the neck, the 
back and tail are of a deep aſh-colour, 
tinged with green: the wings rather dark - 
er; the edges inclining to yellow : the legs 
and feet duſky. 


8 17. The WEN. 


The wren may be placed among the 
fineſt of our ſinging birds. It continues its 
ſong throvghout the winter, excepting 
during the froſts. It makes its neſt in a 
very curious manner; of an oval hape, 
very deep, with a ſmall hole in the middle 
for egreſs and regreſo: the external mate- 
rial is moſs, within it is lined with hair and 
feathers. It lays from ten to eighteen eggs; 
and as often brings up as many young; 
which, as Mr. Ray obſerves, may be ranked 
among thoſe daily miracl.s that we take no 
notice of; that it ſhould feed ſuch a num- 
ber without paſſing over one, and that too 
in utter darkneſs. 

The head and upper part of the body of 
the wren are of a deep reddich brown: 
above each eye is a ſtroke of white: the 
back, and coverts of the wings, and tail, are 
marked with flender tranſverie black lines: 
the quill-feathers with bars of black and 
red. The throat is of a yellowiih white. 
The belly and fides croſſed with narrow 
duſky and pale reddiſn brown lines. The 
tail is crofled with duſky bars. 


18. The SWIFT. 


This ſpecies is the largeſt of our ſwal- 
lows ; but the weight is moſt diſproportion- 
ately ſmall to its extent of wing of any 
bird; the former being ſcarce one ounce, 
the latter eighteen inches. 'I'he length 
near eight, The feet of this bird are fo 
ſmall, that the action of walking and of 
riſing from the ground is extremely diffi- 
Cuit; ſo that nature hath made it full 
Eamends, by furniſhing it with ample means 
an eaſy and continual flight. It is more 
e wing than any other ſwallows; its 
is more rapid, and that attended with 

am. It reſts by clinging againit 
{ome wall, or other apt body ; from whence 
Hein les this ſpecies Hirundo muraria. 
Pieds under the caves of houſes, in 

Weples, and other lofty buildings; makes 


+ 
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two each; in which they differ from thoſe 
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its neſt of graſſes and feathers; and lays 
only two eggs, of a white colour, It is en- 
tirely of a gloſſy dark ſooty colour, only 
the chin 15 marked with a white ſpot : but 
by being fo conſtantly expoſed to all wea- 
tiers, the gloſs of the plumage is loſt be- 
fore it retires. I cannot trace them to 
their winter quarters, unleſs in one inſtance 
of a pair found adhering by their claws and 
in a torpid ſtate, in February 1766, under 
the roof of Longnor chapel, Shropſhite : 
on being brought to a fire, they revived 
and moved about the room. The feet are 
of a particular ſtructure, all the toes ſtand- 
ing forward; the leaſt conſiſts of only one 
bone; the others of an equal number, via. 


of all other birds. 

This appears in our country about four- 
teen days later than the ſand martin; but 
differs greatly in the time of its departure, 
retiring invariably about the tenth of Au- 
guſt, being the firſt of the genus that leaves 
us. 

The fabulous hiſtory of the Manucodi- 
ata, or bird of Parsdile, is in the hiſtory 
of this ſpecies in great meaſure verified, 
It was believed to have no feet, to live up- 
on the celeſtial dew, to float perpetually on 
the Indian air, and to perform all its func- 
tions in that element. 

The Swift actually performs what has 
been in theſe enlightened times diſproved 
of the former; except the ſmall time it 
takes in ſleeping, and what it devotes to 
incubation, every other ation is done on 
wing. The materials of its neſt it colleets 
either as they are carried about by the 
winds, or picks them up from the ſurface 
in its ſweeping flight, Its food is unde- 
niably the inſects that fill the air. Its drink 
is taken in tranſient ſips from the water's 
lurtace. Even its amorous rites are per- 
tormed on high. Few perſons who have 
attended to them in a fine ſummer's morn- 
ing, but muſt have ſeen them make their 
aerial courſes at a great height, encircling 
a certain ſpace with an eaſy ſteady motion. 
On a ſudden they fall into each other's 
embraces, then drop precipitate with a 
loud ſhriek for numbers of yards. This 
is the critical conjuncture, and to be no 
more wondered at, than that inſects (a fa- 
miliar inſtance) ſhould diſcharge the ſame 
duty in the ſame element. 

Theſe birds and ſwallows are inveterate 
enemies to hawks. The moment one ap- 
pears, they attack him immediately: the 
twitts ſoon deſiſt; but the fivallows purſue 
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and perſecute thoſe rapacious birds, till they 


have entirely driven them away. 

Swifts delight in ſultry thundry weather, 
and ſeem thence to receive freſh ſpirits. 
They fly in thoſe times in ſmall parties 
with particular violence; and as they paſs 
near ſteeples, towers, or any edifices where 
their mates perform the office of incubation, 
emit a loud ſcream, a ſort of ſerenade, as 
Mr. White ſuppoſes, to their reſpective fe- 
males. 

To the curious monographies on the 
ſwallow tribe, of that worthy correſpondent, 
I muſt acknowledge myſelf indebted for 
numbers of the remarks above-mentioned. 


§ 19. Of the Diſappearance of Swallows. 


There are three opinions among natu- 
raliſts concerning the manner the {wallow 
tribe diſpoſe of themſelves after their diſ- 
appearance from the countries in which they 
make their ſummer reſidence. Herodotus 
mentions one ſpecies that refides in Egypt 
the whole year: Proſper Alpinus aſſerts the 
ſame; and Mr. Loten, late governor of 
Ceylon, aſſured us, that thoſe of Java never 
remove. Theſe excepted, every other known 
kind obſerve a periodical migration, or re- 
treat. The ſwallows of the cold Norway, 
and of North America, of the diſtant Kamt- 
ſchatka, of the temperate parts of Europe, 
of Aleppo, and of the hot Jamaica, all 
agree in this one point. | 

In cold countries, a defect of inſect f 
on the approach of winter, is a ſufficient 
reaſon for theſe birds to quit them : but 
fince the ſame cauſe probably does not ſub- 
fiſt in the warm climates, recourſe ſhould be 
had to ſome other reaſon for their vaniſh- 
ing. 
Of the three opinions, the firſt has the 
utmoſt appearance of probability; which is, 
that they remove nearer the ſun, where they 
can find a continuance of their natural diet, 
and a temperature of air my their con- 
ſtitutions. That this is the caſe with ſome 
ſpecies of European ſwallows, has been 
proved beyond contradiction (as above 
cited) by M. Adanſon. We often obſerve 
them collected in flocks innumerable on 


churches, on rocks, and on trees, previous 


to their departure hence; and Mr. Collin- 
ſon proves their return here in perhaps 
equal numbers, by two curious relations of 
undoubted credit: the one communicated 
to him by Mr. Wright, maſter of a ſhip; 
the other by the late Sir Charles Wager; 
who both deſcribed (to the ſame purpoſe) 
what happened to each in their voyages. 
X 


F 


X. 


Returning home, ſays Sir Charles, in the 
« ſpring of the year, as I came into ſound. 
« ing in our channel, a great flock of ſwal. 
* lows came and ſettled on all my rigging ; 
© every rope was covered; they hung * 
* one another like a ſwarm of bees; the 
« decks and carving were filled with them. 
They ſeemed almoſt famiſhed and ſpent, 
« and were only feathers and bones; but 
te being recruited with a night's reſt, took 
te their flight in the morning.” This vaſt 
fatigue, proves that their journey muſt have 
been very great, conſidering the amazin 
ſwiftneſs of theſe birds: in all probability 
they had croſſed the Atlantic ocean, and 
were returning from the ſhores of Senegal, 
or other parts of Africa; ſo that this ac. 
count from that moſt able and honeſt ſea. 
man, confirms the later information of M, 
Adanſon. 

Mr. White, on Michaelmas day 1768, 
had the good fortune to have ocular proof of 
what may reaſonably be ſuppoſed an actual 
migration of ſwallows. Travelling that | 
morning very early between his houſe and 
the coaſt, at the beginning of his journey 
he was environed with a thick fog, but on 
a large wild heath the miſt began to break, 
and diſcovered to him numberleſs ſwallows, 
cluſtered on the ſtanding buſhes, as if they 
had rooſted there: as ſoon as the ſun burk 
out, they were inſtantly on wing, and with 
an eaſy and placid flight mates, towards 
the ſea. After this he ſaw no more flocks, 
only now and then a ftraggler “. 

This rendezvous of ſwallows about the 
ſame time of year is very common on the 
willows, 1n the little iſles in the Thames, 
They ſeem to aſſemble for the ſame pur: 
poſe as thoſe in Hampſhire, notwithſtanding 
no one yet has been eye-witneſs of their de- 
parture. On the 26th of September lat, 
two gentlemen who happened to lie at Mai- 
denhead bridge, furnithed at leaſt a procf 
of the multitudes there aſſembled : they 
went by torch-light to an adjacent iſle, and 
in leſs than halt an hour brought aſhore 
fifty dozen; for they had nothing more to 
do than to draw the willow twigs through 


their hands, the birds never ſtirring till thep 
were taken, 


* In Kalm's Voyage to America, is a remaſk 
able inſtance of the diſtant flight of ſwallows} Wt 
one lighted on the ſhip he was in, September 6 
when he had paſſed only over two thirds of Wl 
Atlantic ocean. His patſage was ungommonlf 
quick, being performed from Deal to Philadelpi 
in leſs than ſix weeks; and when this accidels 
happened, he was fourteen days fail from Ca 
Hinlopen. 65 : 

The 
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The northern naturaliſts will perhaps ſay, 
that this aſſembly met for the purpoſe of 
plunging into their ſubaqueous winter quar- 
ters; but was that the caſe, they would ne- 
ver eſcape diſcovery in a river perpetually 
fiſhed as the Thames, ſome of them mult 
inevitably be brought up in the nets that 
haraſs that water. 

The ſecond notion has great antiquity on 
its ſide. Ariſtotle and Pliny give, as their 
belief, that ſwallows do not remove very far 
from their ſummer habitation, but winter in 
the hollows of rocks, and during that time 
loſe their feathers. The former part of 
their opinion has been adopted by ſeveral 
ingenious men; and of late, ſeveral proofs 
have been brought of ſome ſpecies, atleaſt, 
having been diſcovered in a torpid tate. 
Mr. Collinſon favoured us with the evidence 
of three gentlemen, eye-witneſſes to num- 
bers of ſand martins being drawn out of a 
cliff on the Rhine, in the month of March 
1762. And the honourable Daines Bar- 
rington communicated to us the follow ing 
fact, on the authority of the late Lord Bel- 
haven, that numbers of ſwallows have been 
found in old dry walls, and in ſandhills near 
his lordſhip's ſeat in Eaſt Lothian not once 
only, but from year to year ; and that when 
they were expoſed to the warmth of a fire, 
they revived. We have alſo heard of the 
fame annual diſcoveries near Morpeth in 
Northumberland, but cannot {peak of them 
with the ſame aſſurance as the Wo former: 
neither in the two laſt inſtances are we cer- 
tain of the particular ſpecies. . 

Other witneſſes crowd on us to prove the 
reſidence of choſe birds in a torpid ſtate du- 
ring the ſevere ſeaſon. 

Firſt, In the chalky cliffs of Suſſex; as 
was ſeen on the fall of a great fragment 
ſome years ago. 

Secondly, In a decayed hollow tree that 
_ cut down, near Dolgelli, in Merioneth- 

Ire. 

Thirdly, In a cliff near Whitby, York- 
ſhire; where, on digging out a fox, whole 
buſhels of ſwallows were found in a torpid 
condition. And, | 

Laſtly, The Reverend Mr. Conway, of 
$ychton, Flintſhire, was ſo obliging as to 
communicate the following fact: A few 
years ago, on looking down an old lead- 
mine in that county, he obſerved numbers 
etfwallows clinging to the timbers of the 
aft, ſeemingly aſleep; and on flinging 
ſome gravel on them, they juſt moved, but 
er attempted to fly or change their 


place ; this. was between All Saints and 
Chriſtmas. 

Theſe are doubtleſs the lurking- places of 
the latter hatches, or of thoſe young birds, 
who are incapable of diſtant migrations. 
There they continue inſenſible and rigid; 
but like flies may ſometimes be reanimated 
by an unſeaſonable hot day in the midſt of 
winter: for very near Chriſtmas a few ap- 
peared on the moulding of a window of 
Merton College, Oxford, in a remarkably 
warm nook, which prematurely ſet their 
blood in motion, having the ſame effect as 
laying them before the fire at the ſame 
time of year. Others have been known to 
make this premature appearance; but as 
ſoon as the cold natural to the ſeaſon re- 
turns, they withdraw again to their former 
retreats. 

I ſhall conclude with one argument drawn 
from the very late hatches of two ſpe- 
cies. 

On the twenty- third of October 1767, a 
martin was ſeen in Southwark, flying in 
and out of its neſt: and on the twenty- 
nzath of the ſame month, four or five ſwal- 
lows were obſerved hovering round and 
ſettling on the county hoſpital at Oxford. 
As theſe birds muſt have been of a late 
hatch, it is highly improbable that at ſo late 
a ſeaſon of the year they would attempt, 
trom one of our midland counties, a voyage 
almoſt as far as the equator to Senegal or 
Goree : we are therefore confirmed in our 
notion, that there 1s only a partial migra- 
tion of theſe birds ; and that the feeble late 
hatches conceal themſelves in this coun- 
try. | 

'The above are circumſtances we cannot 
but aſſent to, though ſeemingly contra- 
dictory to the common courſe of nature in 
regard to other birds. We muſt, therefore, 
divide our belief relating to theſe two ſo 
difterent opinions, and conclude, that one 
part of the ſwallow tribe migrate, and that 
others have their winter quarters near 
home. If it ſhould be demanded, why 
ſwallows alone are found in a torpid ſtate, 
and not the other many ſpecies of ſoft bil- 
led birds, which likewiſe diſappear about 
the ſame time? The following reaſon 
may be aſſigned : 

No birds are ſo much on the wing as 
ſwallows, none fly with ſuch ſwiftneſs and 
rapidity, none are obliged to ſuch ſudden 
and various evolutions in their flight, none 
are at ſuch pains to take their prey, and we 
may add, none exert their voice more in- 


38 2 ceilantly ; 
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ceſſantly; all theſe occaſion a vaſt expence 
of ſtrength, and of ſpirits, and may give 
ſuch a texture to the blood, that other ani- 
mals cannot experience; and ſo diſpoſe, or 
we may ſay, neceſſitate, this tribe of birds, 
or part of them, at leaſt, to a repoſe more 
laſting than that of any others. 
The third notion is, even at firſt ſight, 
too amazing and unnatural to merit men- 
tion, if it was not that ſome of the learned 
have been credulous enough to deliver, ſor 
fact, what has the ſtrongeſt appearance of 
impoſſibility; we mean the relation of 
ſwallows paſſing the winter immerſed under 
ice, at the bottom of lakes, or lodged be- 
neath the water of the ſea at the foot of 
rocks. The firſt who broached this opi- 
nion, was Olaus Magnus, Archbithop of 
Upſal, who very gravely informs us, that 
theſe birds are often found in cluſtered 
maſſes at the bottom of the northern lakes, 
mouth to mouth, wing to wing, foot to 
foot; and that they creep down the reeds 
in autumn to their ſubaqueous retreats, 
That when old fiſhermen diſcover ſuch a 
maſs, they throw it into the water again 
but when young inexperienced ones take it, 
they will, by thawing the birds at a fire, 
bring them indeed to the uſe of their wings, 
which will continue but a very ſhort time, 
being owing to a premature and forced re- 
vival. | 
That the good Archbiſhop did not want 
credulity, in other inſtances, appears from 
this, that after having ſtocked the bot- 
toms of the lakes with birds, he ſtores the 
clouds with mice, which ſometimes fall in 
lentiful ſhowers on Norway and the neigh- 
ouring countries. | 
Some of our own countrymen have given 
credit to the ſubmerſion of ſwallows; and 
Klein patroniſes the doctrine ſtrongly, giv- 
ing the following hiſtory of their manner 
of retiring, which he received from ſome 
countrymen and others. They aſterted, 
that ſometimes the ſwallows aſſembled in 
numbers on a reed, till it broke and ſunk 
with them to the bottom; and their immer- 
fion was preluded by a dirge of a quarter 
of an hour's length. That others would 
unite in laying hold of a firaw with their 
bills, and ſo plunge down in ſociety. Others 
again would form a large mals, by clinging 
together with their feet, and ſo commit 
themſelves to the deep. 
Such are the relations given by thoſe that 
are fond of this opinion, and though deli- 
vered without exaggeration, mult provoke 


a {mile, They aſlign not the ſmalleſt xea- 


ſon to account for theſe birds being able tg 
endure ſo long a ſubmerſion without bein 
ſuffocated, or without decaying, in an ele. 
ment ſo unnatural to ſo delicate a bird: 
when we know that the otter “, the corvo. 
rant, and the grebes, ſoon periſh, if caught 
under ice, or entangled in nets: and it i; 
well known, that thoſe animals will conti. 
nue much longer under water than any 
others to whom nature hath denied that 
particular ſtructure of heart, neceſſary fora 
long reſidence beneath that element. 
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$ 20. Of rhe SMALL BIRDS ef Flicuyr, 


In the ſuburbs of London (and parti. 
cularly about Shoreditch) are ſever:! 
weavers aud other tradeſmen, who, dur. 
ing the months of October and March, get 
their livelihood by an ingenious, and we 
may ſay, a ſcientific method of bird- catch- 
ing, which is totally unknown in other parts 
of Great Britain. 

The reaſon of this trade being confined 
to ſo ſmall a compals, ariſes from there be- 
ing no conſiderable fale for ſinging birds 
except in the metropolis: as the apparatus 
for this purpoſe is alfo heavy, and at the 
{ame time maſt be carried on a man's back, 
it prevents the bird-catchers going to above 
three or four miles diſtance. 

 'This method of bird-catching muſt hare 
been long practiſed, as it is brought to 2 
moſt ſyſtematical perfection, and is attend- 
ed with a very conſiderable expence. 

The nets are a moſt ingenious piece cf 
mechaniſm, are generally twelve yards and 
a half long, and two yards and a half wide; 
and no one on bare inſpection would ima- 
gine that a bird (who is ſo very quick fi 
all its motions) could be catched by the 
nets flapping over each other, till he be- 


Though entirely ſatisfied in our own mind of 
the unpoſlibility of theſe relations; yet, defirous 
of ſtrengthening our opinion with ſome be'ter 
authority, we applied to that able anatomiſt, Mr. 
John Hunter ; who was ſo obliging to inform us, 
that he had diſſected many ſwallows, but found 
notlung in them different from other birds 35 f 
the organs of reſpiration. That all thoſe animal 
which he had diſſected of the claſs that fleep cu 
winter, ſuch as lizards, frogs, &c. had a very dF 
ferent conformation as to thoſe organs. That al 
theſe animals, he believes, do breathe in their tot. 
pid ſtate; and as far as his experience reaches, N 
knows they do: and that therefore he eſteems 
a very wild opinion, that terreſtrial animals ca 
remain any long time under water without drow 
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comes eye-witneſs of the pullers ſeldom 
failing “. 

The wild birds fy (as the bird-catchers 
term it) chiefly during the month of Oc- 
tober, and part of September and Novem- 
ber; as the flight in March is much leſs 
conſiderable than that of Michaelmas. It 
is to be noted alſo, that the ſeveral ſpecies 
of birds of flight do not make their ap- 

earance preciſely at the ſame time, dur- 
ing the months of September, October and 
November. The Pippet 4, for example, 
begins to fly about Michaelmas, and then 
the Woodlark, Linnet, Goldfinch, Chat- 
inch, Greenfinch, and other birds of flight 
ſucceed; all of which are not cafily to be 
caught, or in any numbers, at any other 
time, and more particularly the Pippet and 
the Woodlark, 

Theſe birds, during the Michaelmas and 
March flights, are chiefly on the wing from 
day break to noon, though there is after- 
wards a ſmall flight from two till night ; 
bot this however is fo inconſiderable, that 
the bizd-catchers always take up their nets 

© NOCN., 

It may well deſerve the attention of the 
naturaliſt whence theſe periodical flights of 
certain birds can ariſe. As the ground 
however is ploughed during the months of 
October and March for ſowing the winter 
and lent corn, it ſhould ſeem that they are 
thus ſupplied with a great profuſion both 
of ſeeds and inſects, which they cannot ſo 
caſily procure at any other ſeaſon. 

It may not be improper to mention an- 
other circumſtance, to be obſerved during 
their flitting, viz. that they fly always 
againſt the wind; hence, there is great 
contention amonglt the bird-catchers who 
mall gain that point; if (for example) it is 
weſterly, the bird-catcher who lays his nets 
moſt to the eaſt, is ſure almoſt of caiching 
every thing, provided his call-birds are 
good: a gentle wind to the ſouth-weſt ge- 
nerally produces the beit ſport. 

The bird-catcher who 15 a ſubſtantial 
man, and hath a proper apparatus for this 
purpoſe, generally carnes with him five or 
hx linnets (of which more are caught than 
any ſinging bird) two goldfinches, two 
greenhinches, one woodlark, one redpoll, 


® Theſe nets are known in moſt parts of Eng- 
kad by the name of day-nets or clap-nets; but alt 
V have ſeen are far inferior in their mechaniſm 
Whoſe uſed near London. 

TA imall ſpecics of Lark, but which i: infe- 
do other birds of that genus in point of 
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a yellowhammer, titlark, and aberdavine, 


and perhaps a bullfinch; theſe are placed 


at ſmall diſtances from the nets in lit- 
tle cages. He hath, beſides, what are 
called flur- birds, which are placed within 
the nets, are raiſed upon the flur“, and 
gently let down at the time the wild bird 
approaches them. Theſe generally conſiſt 
of the linnet, the goldfinch, and the green- 
finch, which are ſecured to the flur by what 
15 called a brace ; a contrivance that ſe- 
cures the birds without doing any injury to 
their plumage. 

It having been found that there is a ſu- 
periority between bird and bird, from the 
one being more in ſong than the other; the 
bird-catckers contrive that their call- birds 
{ſhould moult before the uſual time. I hey, 
therefore, in June or July, put them into a 
cloſe box, under two or three folds of blan- 
kets, and leave their dung in the cage to 
raiſe a greater heat; in which ſtate they 
eontinue, being perhaps examined but once 
a week to have treſh water. As for food, 
the air is ſo putrid, that they eat little dur- 
ing the whole ſtate of confinement, which 
laſts about a month, The birds frequently 
die under the operation ?; and hence the 
value of a ſtopped bird riſes greatly. 

When the bird hath thus prematurely 
moulted, he is in ſong, whilſt the wild birds 
are out of ſong, and his note is louder and 
more piercing than that of a wild one; but 
it is not only in his note he receives an al- 
teration, the plumage is equally improved. 
The black and yellow in the wings of the 
goldfinch, for example, become de-per and 
more vivid, together with a moſt beautiful 
gloſs, which is not to be ſeen in the wild 
bird. The bill, which in the latter is like- 
wiſe black at the end, in the ſtopped bird 
becomes white and more taper, as do its 
legs: in ſhort, there is as much difference 
between a wild and a ſtopped bird, as there 
is between a horſe which is kept in body 
clothes, or at gratis. 

When the bird-catcher hath laid his 


* A moveable perch to which the bird is tied, 
and which the bird-catcher can ra'ſe at pleaſure, 
by means of a long ftring faſtened to it. 

+ A ſort of bandage, formed of a flender ſilken 
ſtring that is faſtened round the bird's body, and 
under the wings, in ſo artful a manner as to hinder 
the bird from being hurt, let it flutter eyer ſo 
much in the raifting. 

+ We have been lately informed by an expe- 
rienced bird-catcher, that he purſues a cooler re- 
gimen in ſtopping his birds, and that he therefore 
teldom loſes one: but we ſuſpect that there is not 
the ſame certainty of making them moult. 
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nets, he diſpoſes of his call- birds at proper 
intervals. It muſt be owned, that there is 
a moſt malicious joy in theſe call- birds to 
bring the wild ones into the ſame ſtate of 
captivity; which may likewiſe be obſerved 
with regard to the decoy ducks, 

Their ſight and hearing infinitely excels 
that of the bird-catcher. The inſtant that 


the * wild birds are perceived, notice is 


iven by one to the reſt of the call-birds 

as it is by the firſt hound that hits on the 
ſcent to the reſt of the pack) after which 
follows the ſame ſort of tumultuous ecitac 
and joy. The call-birds, while the bird 1s 
at a diſtance, do not ſing as a bird does in a 
chamber; they invite the wild ones by what 
the bird-catchers call ſhort jerks, which 
when the birds are good, may be heard at 
a great diſtance. The aſcendency by this 
call or invitation is ſo great, that the wild 
bird is ſtopped in its courſe of flight, and if 
not already acquainted with the nets +, 


lights boldly within twenty yards of per- 


haps three or four bird-catchers, on a ſpot 
which otherwiſe 1t would not have taken 
the leaſt notice of. Nay, it frequently hap- 
pens, that if half a flock only are caught, 
the remaining half will immediately after- 
wards light in the nets, and ſhare the ſame 
fate; and ſhould only one bird eſcape, 
that bird will ſuffer itſelf to be pulled at 
till it is caught, ſuch a faſcinating power 
have the call-birds. | 

While we are on this ſubject of the jerk- 
ing of birds, we cannot omit mentioning, 
that the bird-catchers frequently lay con- 
fiderable wagers whoſe call-bird can jerk 
the longeſt, as that determines the ſupe- 
riority. They place them oppoſite to each 
other, by an inch of candle, and the bird 
who jerks the ofteneſt, before the candle is 
burnt out, wins the wager. We have been 
informed, that there have been inſtances of 
a bird's giving a hundred and ſeventy jerks 
in a quarter of an hour; and we have 
known a linnet, in ſuch a trial, perſevere in 
its emulation till it ſwooned from the perch : 
thus, as Pliny ſays of the nightingale, via 
morte finit ſæpe vitam, ſpiritu prius deficiente 
quam cantu. Lib. x. c. 29. 


It may be here obſerved, that birds when 


* It may be alſo obſerved, that the moment 
they ſee a hawk, they communicate the alarm to 
each other by a plaintive note ; nor will they then 
Jerk or call though the wild birds are near. 

T A bird, acquainted with the nets, is by the 
bird-catchers termed a ſharper, which they en- 
deavour to drive away, as they can have no ſport 
whilſt it continues near them. 


n 


near each other, and in fight, ſeldom jerk; 
or ſing. They either fight, or uſe ſhort 
and wheedling calls; the jerking of theſe 
call-birds, therefore, face to face, is a moſt 
extraordinary inſtance of contention for ſy. 
periority in ſong. 

It may be alſo worthy of obſervation, 
that the female of no ſpecies of birds ever 
ſings: with birds, it is the reverſe of what 
occurs in human kind: among the fea. 
thered tribe, all the cares of life fall to the 
lot of the tender ſex: theirs is the fatigue 
of incubation; and the principal ſhare in 
nurſing the helpleſs brood: to alleviate 
theſe | Frag and to ſupport her under 
them, nature hath given to the male the 
ſong, with all the little blandiſhments and 
ſoothing arts; theſe he fondly exeris (even 
after courtſhip) on ſome ſpray contiguous 
to the neſt, during, the time his mate is 
performing her parental duties. But that 
ſhe ſhould be filent, is alſo another wiſe 
proviſion of nature, for her ſong would 
diſcover her neſt; as would a gaudineſs of 
plumage, which, for the ſame reaſon, ſeems 
to have been denied her. 

To theſe we may add a few particulars 
that fell within our notice during our en- 
quiries among the bird-catchers, ſuch as, 
that they immediately kill the hens of every 
ſpecies of birds they take, being incapable 
of ſinging, as alſo being inferior in plu- 
mage; the pippets likewiſe are indiſeri- 
minately deſtroyed, as the cock does not 
ſing well: they fell the dead birds for 
three-pence or four-pence a dozen. 

Theſe ſmall birds are ſo good, that we 
are ſurpriſed the luxury of the age neg- 
les ſo delicate an acquiſition to the ta- 
ble. The modern Italians are fond of 
ſmall birds, which they eat under the com- 
mon name of Beccaticos : and the dear 
rate a Roman tragedian paid for one diſh 
of ſinging birds“ is well known. 

Another particular we learned, in con- 
verſation with a London bird-catcher, was, 
the vaſt price that is ſometimes given for 
a fingle ſong-bird, which had not learned 
to whiſtle tunes. The greateſt ſum we 
heard of, was five guineas for a chaflinch, 
that had a particular and uncommon note, 


* Maxim? tamen inſignis eſt in hac memoria, Clodil 
Fſopi tragici hiſtrionis patina ſ:xcentis H. S. taxata; 
in quo poſuit aves cantu aliquo, aut humano ſermont vs 
cales, Plin. lib. x. c. 51. The price of this e 
penſive diſh was about 6843 J. 10s. according io 
Arbuthnot's Tables. This ſeems to have been # 
wanton Caprice, rather than a tribute to epi 


riſm. 
under 
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under which it was intended to train others : 
and we alſo heard of five pounds ten ſhil- 
lings being given for a call-bird linnet. 

A third ſingular circumſtance, which 
confirms an obſervation of Linnzus, is, that 
the male chaffinches fly by themſelves, and 
in the flight precede the females; but this 
is not peculiar to the chaffinches. When 
the titlarks are caught in the beginning of 
the ſeaſon, it frequently happens, that forty 
are taken and not one female among them : 
and probably the ſame would be obſerved 
with regard to other birds (as has been done 
with . to the wheat- ear) if they were 
attended to. F 

An experienced and intelligent bird- 
catcher informed us, that ſuch birds as 
breed twice a year, generally have 1n their 
firſt brood a majority of males, and in their 
ſecond, of females, which may in part ac- 
count for the above obſervation. 

We muſt not omit mention of the bul- 
finch, though it does not properly come un- 
der the title of a finging bird, or a bird of 
flight, as it does not often move farther 
than from hedge to hedge; yet, as the 
bird ſells well on account of its learning to 
whiſtle tunes, and ſometimes flies over the 
fields where the nets are laid; the bird- 
catchers have often a call-bird to enſnare 
it, though moſt of them can imitate the call 
with their mouths, It is remarkable with 
regard to this bird, that the female aniwers 
the purpoſe of a call-bird as well as the 
male, which 1s not experienced in any 
other bird taken by the London bird- 
catchers, 

It may perhaps ſurpriſe, that under this 
article of ſinging birds, we have not men- 
tioned the nightingale, which 15 not a bird 
of flight, in the ſenſe the bird-catchers uſe 
this term. The nightingale, like the ro- 
bin, wren, and many other ſinging birds, 


only moves from hedge to nedge, and does 


not take the periodical flignts in October 
and March. The perſons who catch theſe 
birds, make uſe of ſmall trap-nets, without 
call birds, and are conſidered as inferior in 


dignity to other bird-catchers, who will not 


rank with them. 

The nightingale being the firſt of ſing- 
ing birds, we ſhall here inſert a few parti- 
culars relating to it. 


Its arrival is expected, by the trappers 


In the neighbourhood of London, the firſt 
week in April; at the beginning none but 
cocks are taken, but in a few days the hens 


Wake their appearance, generally by them- 
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ſelves, though ſometimes a few males come 
along with them. 

The latter are diſtinguiſhed from the fe- 
males not only by their ſuperior ſize, but 
by a great ſwelling of their vent, which 
commences on the firſt arrival of the 
hens. | 

They do not build till the middle of May, 
and generally chuſe a quickſet to make their 
neſt in. 

If the nightingale is kept in a cage, it 
often begins to ſing about the latter end of 
November, and continues its ſong more or 
leſs till June. 

A young canary bird, linnet, ſkylark, or 
robin (who have never heard any other 
bird) are ſaid beſt to learn the note of a 
nightingale. 

They are caught in a net- trap; the bot- 
tom of which is ſurrounded with an iron 
ring; the net itſelf is rather larger than a 
cabbage- net. 

When the trappers hear or ſee them, they 
ſtrew ſome freſh mould under the place, 
and bait the trap with a meal- worm from 
the baker's ſhop. | 

Ten or a dozen, nightingales have been 
thus caught in a day. Barrington. 


$ 21. Experiments and Obſervations on the 
SINGING of BIRDS. 


From the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol, Ixiii. 


As the experiments and obſervations I 
mean to lay before the Royal Society re- 
late to the ſinging of birds, which is a ſub- 
ject that hath never before been ſcientifi- 
cally treated of“, it may not be improper 
to prefix an explanation of ſome uncom- 
mon terms, which I ſhall be obliged to uſe, 
as well as others which I have been under 
a neceſſity of coming. 

To chirp, is the firſt ſound which a 
young bird utters, as a cry for food, and is 
different in all neſtlings, if accurately at- 
tended to; ſo that the hearer may diſtin- 
guiſh of what ſpecies the birds are, though 
cae neit may hang out of his ſight and 
reach. 


This cry is, as might be expected, very 


* Kircher, indeed, in his Muſurgia, hath given 
us ſome few patlages in the ſong of the night- 
ingale, as well as the call of a quail and cuckow, 
which he hath engraved in muſical characters. 
Theſe inſtances, however, only prove that ſome 
birds have in their ſong, notes which correſpond 


with the intervals of our common ſcale of the 
muſical octave, 


3G4 weak 
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weak and querulous; it is dropped entirely 

as the bird grows ſtronger, nor is afterwards 

intermixed with its ſong, the chirp of a 

. r (for example) being hoarſe and 
agreeable, 

To this definition of the chirp, I muſt 
add, that it conſiſts of a ſingle found, re- 
peated at very ſhort intervals, and that it is 
common to neſtlings of both ſexes, 

'The call of a bird, 1s that ſound which 
it is able to make, when about a month old; 
it is, in moſt inſtances (which I happen to 
reeolle&) a repetition of one and the ſame 
note, 1s retained by the bird as long as it 
lives, and is common, generally, to both 
the cock and hen *. | 
The next ſtage in the notes of a bird is 
termed, by the bird-catchers, recording, 
which word is probably derived from a mu- 
ſical inſtrument, formerly uſed in England, 
called a recorder +, 

This attempt in the neſtling to ſing, may 
he compared to the imperfect endeavour in 
a child to babble, I have known inſtances 
of birds beginning to record when they 
were not a month old. 

This firſt eſſay does not ſeem to have the 
leaſt rudiments of the future ſong ; but as 
the bird grows older and ſtronger, one may 
begin to perceive what the neſtling is aim- 
ing at, 

Whillt the ſcholar is thus endeavouring 
to form his ſong, when he is once ſure of a 
5 he commonly raiſes his tone, which 

ze drops again, when he is not equal to 
what he is attempting; juſt as a linger 
raiſes his voice, when he not only recollects 
certain parts of a tune with preciſion, but 
knows that he can execute them. 

What the nefiling is not thus thoroughly 
maſter of, he hurries over, lowering his 
tone, as if he did not wiſh to be heard, and 
could not yet ſatisfy himſelf. 

I have never happened to meet with a 
paſſage in any writer, which ſeems to re- 


* For waat of terms to diſtinguiſh the notes of 
birds, Bellon applies the verb chnet, or ſing, to 
tie gooſe and crane, as weil as the nightingale, 
« Pluſieurs oiſeaux cbartent la nuit, comme eſt 
ove, la grue, & le roflignol.” Bellon's Hitt. 
of Birds, p. 50. | 

+ It ſeerns to have been a ſpecies of flute, and 
was probably ufed to teach young birds to pipe 
tunes. | 

Lord Bacon deſcribes this inſtrument to have 
been ſtrait, to have had a leſſer and greater bore, 
both above and below, to have required very lit- 
tle breath from the blower, and to have had what 
he calls a #+/e, or topper, See his ſecond Cen. 
pury of Experiments, 
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late to this ſtage of ſinging in a bird, except, 


perhaps, in the following lines of Statius 


C Nunc volucrum novi 
« Queſtus, inexpertumque carmen, 
« Quod tacita ſtatuere bruma.” 
Stat, Sylv. L. IV. Ecl. 5. 


A young bird commonly continues to 
record for ten or eleven months, when he 
is able to execute every part of his ſong, 
which afterwards continues fixed, and 1s 
ſcarcely ever altered *. 

When the bird is thus become perfect in 
his leſſon, he is ſaid to ling his ſong round, 
or in all its varieties of paſſages, which he 
connects together, and executes without a 

ule. / 

I would therefore define a bird's ſong to 
be a ſucceflion of three or more different 
notes, which are contiaucd without inter. 
ruption during the ſame interval with a 
muſical bar of four crotchets in an adagio 
movement, or whilſt a pendulum ſwings 
four ſeconds, 

By the firſt requiſite in this definition, I 
mean to exclude the call of a cackow, or 
clucking of a hen +4, as they conſiſt of only 
two notes; whillt the ſhort burſts of ſinging 
birds, contending with each other (called 


jerks by the bird-catchers) are equally dif. 


tinguiihed from what I term ſong, by their 
not continuing for four ſeconds, 

As the notes of a cuckow and hen, 
therefore, though they exceed what I have 
defined the call of a bird to be, do not 
amount to its ſong, I will, for this reaſon, 
take the liberty of terming ſuch a ſucceſ- 
ſion of two notes as we hear in theſe birds, 
the varied call. 

Having thus ſettled the meaning of cer- 
tain words, which I ſhall be obliged to 


make uſe of, I ſhall now proceed to tate 


ſome general principles with regard to the 
ſinging of birds, which ſeem to reſult from 
the experiments I have been making for 
ſeveral years, and under a great variety of 
circumſtances. 

Notes in birds are no more innate, than 
language is in man, and depend entirely 
upon the maſter under which they are bred, 
as far as their organs will enable them to 
imitaie the ſounds which they have fre- 
quent opportunities of hearing. 


*The bird called a Twite by the bird-catchers 
commonly flias in company wl linnets, yet theſe 
two ſpecies of birds never learn each other's notes; 
which always continue totatly different. 

+ The common hen, when ſte lays, repeats the 


ſame note very often, and concludes withthe ſixth 


above, which ſhe holds for a longer time. 
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Moft of the experiments I have made 
on this ſubje& have been tried with cock 
linnets, which were fledged and nearly able 
to leave their neſt, on account not only of 


this bird's docility, and great powers of 


imitation, but becauſe the cock is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the hen at that early 
period, by the ſuperior whiteneſs in the 
ing “. | 
* many other ſorts of ſinging birds the 
male is not at the age of three weeks ſo 
certainly known from the female; and if 
the pupil turns out to be a hen, 


cc jhi omnis 
« Efuſus labor.“ 


The Greek poets made a ſongſter of the 
rirlik, whatever animal that may be, and 
it is remarkable that Gy obſerved the fe- 
male was incapable of ſinging as well as 
hen birds: 


ET” tie et meth tg un EVIauuN, 
Qy Tag yuaikiy u Foruay pwyng Ev. 3 : 
Comicorum Grecorum Sententiæ, 
p- 452. Ed. Steph. 


J have indeed known an inftance or two 
of a hen's making out ſomething like the 
ſong of her ſpecies; but theſe are as rare 
as the common hen's being heard to crow. 

[ rather ſuſpect alſo, that thoſe parrots, 
magpies, &c. which either do not _ at 
all, or very little, are hens of thoſe kinds. 

I have educated neſtling linnets under 
the three beſt ſinging larks, the {kylark, 
woodlark, and titlark, every one of which, 
inſtead of the linnet's ſong, adhered en- 
tirely to that of their reſpective inſtructors. 

When the note of the titlark-linnet + 
was thoroughly fixed, I hung the bird in a 
room with two common linnets, for a quar- 
ter of a year, which were full in ſong; the 
titlark-linnet, however, did not borrow any 


paſſages from the linnet's ſong, but ad- 


hered ſtedfaſtly to that of the titlark. 

I had ſome curioſity to find out whether 
an European neſtling would equally learn 
the note of an African bird: I therefore 
educated a young linnet under a vengo- 


* The white reaches almoſt to the ſhaft of the 
quill feathers, and in the hen does not exceed 
more than half of that ſpace: it is alſo of a 
brighter hue. 

+ 1 thus call a bird which ſings notes he would 
not have learned in a wild ſtate; thus by a ſkylark- 
Innet, I mean a linnet with the ſkylark ſong; a 
aightingale-robin, a robin with the nightingale 
ſong, &c, 
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lina “, which imitated its African maſter 
ſo exactly, without any mixture of the lin- 
net ſong, that it was impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other. 

This vengolina-linnet was abſolutely 
9 without ever uttering a ſingle note 

y which it could have been — to be a 
linnet. In ſome of my other experiments, 
however, the neſtling linnet retained the 
call of its own ſpecies, or what the bird- 
catchers term the linnet's chuckle, from 
ſome reſemblance to that word when pro- 
nounced. 

I have before ſtated, that all my neſtling 
linnets were three weeks old, when taken 
from the neſt; and by that time they fre- 
quently learn their own call from the pa- 
rent birds, which I have mentioned to con- 
fiſt of only a ſingle note. 

To be certain, therefore, that a neſtling 
will not have even the call of its ſpecies, it 
ſhould be taken from the neſt when only a 
day or two old; becauſe, though neſtlings 
cannot ſee till the ſeventh day, yet they 
can hear from the inſtant they are hatched, 
and probably, from that circumſtance, at- 
tend to ſounds more than they do after- 
wards, eſpecially as the call of the parents 
announces the arrival of their food. 

I muſt own, that I am not equal myſelf, 
nor can I procure any perſon to take the 
trouble of breeding up a bird of this age, 
as the odds againſt its being reared are al- 
moſt infinite. The warmth indeed of in- 
cubation may be, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied 
by cotton and fires; but theſe delicate ani- 
mals require, in this ſtate, being fed almoſt 
perpetually, whilſt the nouriſhment they 
receive ſhould not only be prepared with 
great attention, but given in very ſmall 
portions at a time, | 


Though I muſt admit, therefore, that I 


have never reared myſelf a bird of ſo ten- 
der an age, yet I have happened to ſee both 
a linnet and a goldinch which were taken 


from their neſts when only two or three 
days old, 


The firſt of theſe belonged to Mr. Mat- 
thews, an apothecary at Kenſington, which, 


* This bird ſeems not to have beendeſcribed by 
any of the ornithologiſts; it is of the finch tribe, and 
about the fame ſize with our aberdavine (or ſiſkin). 
The colours are grey and white, and the cock 
hath a bright yellow ſpot upon the rump. It is 
a very familiar bird, and ſings better than any of 
thoſe which are not European, except the Ameri- 
can mocking bird. An inſtance hath lately hap- 
pened, in an aviary at Hamſted, of a vengolina's 
breeding with a Canary bird. 
from 
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from a want of other ſounds to imitate, al- 
moſt articulated the words pretty boy, as 
well as ſome other ſhort ſentences: TI heard 
the bird myſelf repeat the words pretty 
boy; and Mr. Matthews aſſured me, that 
he had neither the note or call of any bird 
whatſoever. | 

This talking linnet died laſt year, before 
which, many 2 went from London to 
hear him ſpeak. | 

The goldfinch I have before mentioned, 
was reared in the town of Knighton in 
Radnorſhire, which I happened to hear, as 

I was walking by the houſe where it was 


1 F | 
thought indeed that a wren was fing- 
ing; and I went into the houſe to inquire 
after it, as that little bird ſeldom hves long 
In a cage. 

'The people of the houſe, however, told 
me, that they had no bird but a goldfinch, 
which they conceived to ſing its own na- 
tural note, as they called it; upon which 
1 ftaid a conſiderable time in the room, 
whilſt its notes were merely thoſe of a wren, 
without the leaſt mixture of goldfinch. 

On further inquiries, I found that the 
bird had been taken from the neſt when 
only a day or two old, that it was hung in 
a window which was oppoſite to a ſmall 

den, whence the neſtling had undoubt- 
edly acquired the notes of the wren, with- 
out having had any opportunity of learn- 
ing even the call of the goldfinch. 

Theſe facts, which I have ſtated, ſeem to 
prove very deciſively, that birds have not 
any innate ideas of the notes which are 
ſuppoſed to be peculiar to each ſpecies. 
But it will poſſibly be aſked, why, in a wild 
ſtate, they adhere ſo ſteadily to 'the ſame 
ſong, inſomuch, that it is well known, 
before the bird is heard, what notes you 
are to expect from him. 

This, however, ariſes' entirely from the 
neſtling's attending only to the inſtruction 
of the parent bird, whilſt it diſregards the 
notes of all others, which may perhaps be 
ſinging round him. 

Young Canary birds are frequently 
"reared in a room where there are many 
other ſorts; and yet I have been inform- 
ed, that they only learn the ſong of the 
parent cock. 

Every one knows, that the common 
houſe-ſparrow, when in a wild ſtate, never 
does any thing but chirp: this, however, 
does not ariſe from want of powers in this 


bird to imitate others; but becauſe he only - 


attends to the parental note, 
1 


re. 


But, to prove this deciſively, I took x 
common ſparrow from the neſt when it was 
may bar and educated him under a linnet: 
the bird, however, by accident, heard 2 
goldfinch alſo, and his ſong was, therefore, 
a mixture of the linnet and goldfinch. 

I have tried ſeveral experiments, in or. 
der to obſerve, from what circumſtances 
birds fix upon any particular note when ta. 
ken from the parents; but cannot ſettle 
this with any ſort of preciſion, any more 
than at what period of their recording they 
determine upon the ſong to which they will 
adhere. 

I educated a young robin under a very 
fine nightingale ; which, however, began 
already to be out of ſong, and was perfect. 
ly mute in leſs than a fortnight. 

TH:1s robin afterwards ſung three parts 
in four nightingale; and the reſt of his ſong 
was what the bird-catchers call rubbiſh, 
or no particular note whatſoever, 

I hung this robin nearer to the nightin- 
gale than to any other bird ; from which 
firſt experiment I conceived, that the ſcho- 
lar would imitate the maſter which was at 
the leaſt diſtance frora him. 

From ſeveral other experiments, how- 

ever, which I have ſince tried, I find it to 
be very uncertain what notes the neſtlings 
will moſt attend to, and often their ſong 1s 
a mixture; as in the inſtance which I be. 
fore ſtated of the ſparrow, 
_ I muft own alſo, that I conceived, from 
the experiment of educating the robin un- 
der a nightingale, that the ſcholar would 
fix upon the note which it firſt heard when 
taken from the neſt; I imagined likewiſe, 
that, if the nightingale had been fully in 
ſong, the inſtruction for a fortnight would 
have been ſufficient. 

I have, however, ſince tried the follow- 
ing experiment, which convinces me, fo 
much depends upon circumſtances, and 
perhaps caprice in the ſcholar, that no ge- 
neral inference, or rule, can be laid down 
with regard to either of theſe ſuppoſitions. 

I educated a neſtling robin under a 
woodlark-linnet, which was full in ſong, 
and hung very near to him for a month 
together: after which, the robin was re- 
moved to another houſe, where he could 


only hear a ſkylark-linnet. The conſe- 


quence was, that the neſtling did not ſing à 

note of woodlark (though I afterwards 

hung him again juſt above the woodlark- 

linnet) but adhered entirely to the ſong of 
the ſkylark-linnet. — 

Having thus ſtated the reſult of ſeveral 

by experiments, 


[ 
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iments, which were chiefly intended 
to determine, whether birds had any innate 
jdeas of the notes, or ſong, which 1s ſup- 
poſed to be peculiar to each ſpecies, I ſhall 
now make ſome general obſervations on 
their ſinging ; though perhaps the ſubject 
may appear to many a very minute one. 

Every poet, indeed, ſpeaks with raptures 
of the harmony of the groves; yet thoſe 
even, who have good muſical ears, ſeem 
to pay little attention to it, but as a pleaſ- 
ing noiſe. | 

I am alſo convinced (though it may 
ſeem rather paradoxical) that the inhabi- 
tants of London diſtinguiſh more accurate - 
ly, and know more on this head, than of 
all the other parts of the iſland taken to- 
gether. 

This ſeems to ariſe from two cauſes. 

The firſt is, that we have not more mu- 
ſical ideas which are innate, than we have 
of language; and therefore thoſe even, 
who have the happineſs to have organs 
which are capable of receiving a gratifica- 
tion from this ſixth ſenſe (as it hath been 
called by ſome) require, however, the beſt 
inſtruction. 

The orcheſtra of the opera, which is 
confined to the metropolis, hath diffuſed a 
good ſtyle of playing over the other bands 
of the capital, which is, by degrees, com- 
municated to the fiddler and ballad- ſinger 
in the ſtreets; the organs in every church, 
as well as thoſe of the Savoyards, contri- 
bute likewiſe to this improvement of mu- 
ſical faculties in the Londoners. 

If the finging of the ploughman in the 
country is therefore compared with that of 
the London blackguard, the ſuperiority 1s 
infinitely on the fide of the latter; and the 
ſame may be obſerved in comparing the 
voice of a country girl and London houſe- 
maid, as it is very uncommon to hear the 
former ſing tolerably in tune. | 

I do not mean by this, to aſſert that the 
inhabitants of the country are not born 
with as good muſical organs; but only, 
that they have not the ſame opportunities 
of learning from others, who play in tune 
themſelves. 

The other reaſon for the inhabitants of 
London judging better in relation to the 
ſong of birds, ariſes from their hearing 
each bird fing diſtinctly, either in their 
en or their neighbours ſhops; as alſo 
from a bird continuing much longer in 
ug whilſt in a cage, than when at li- 
berty ; the cauſe of which I ſhall endea- 
Your hereafter to explain. 


They who live in the country, on the 
other hand, do not hear birds fing in their 
woods for above two months in the year, 
when the confuſion of notes prevents their 
attending to the ſong of any particular 
bird ; nor does he continue long enough in 
a place, for the hearer to recollect his notes 
with accuracy. 

Beſides this, birds in the ſpring ſing very 
loud indeed ; but they only give ſhort 
jerks, and ſcarcely ever the whole com- 
paſs of their ſong. 

For theſe reaſons, I have never happen- 
ed to meet with any perſon, who had not 
reſided in London, whoſe judgment or opi- 
nion on this ſubject I could the leaſt rely 
upon; and a ſtronger proof of this cannot 
be given, than that moſt people, who keep 
Canary birds, do not know that they ſing 
chiefly either the titlark, or nightingale 
notes *. 

Nothing, however, can be more marked 
than the note of a nightingale called its 
jug, which moſt of the Canary birds 
brought from the Tyrol commonly have, 
as well as ſeveral nightingale ſtrokes, 
* * paſſages in the ſong of that 

ird. 

I mention this ſuperior knowledge in the 
inhabitants of the capital, becauſe I am 
convinced, that, if others are conſulted in 
relation to the ſinging of birds, they will 
only miſlead, inſtead of giving any mate- 
rial or uſeful information +. 

Birds in a wild ſtate do not commonly 


I once ſaw two of theſe birds which came 
from the Canary Iflands, neither of which had 
any ſong at all; and I have been informed, that 
a ſhip brought a great many of them not long 
fince, which ſang as little. 

Moſt of thoſe Canary birds, which are import- 
ed from the Tyrol, have been educated by parents, 
the progenitor of which was inſtructed by a night . 
ingale ; our Engliſh Canary birds have commonly 
more of the titlark note. 

The traffick in theſe birds makes a ſmall article 
of commerce, as four Tyroleze generally bring 
over to England ſixteen hundred every year; and 
though they carry them on their backs one thou- 
ſand miles, as well as pay 20/7. duty for ſuch a 
number, yet, upon the whole, it anſwers to ſell 
theſe birds at 55. apiece. 

The chief place for breeding Canary birds is 
Inſpruck and its environs, from whence they are 
ſent to Conſtantinople, as well as every part of 
Europe. 

+ As it will not anſwer to catch birds with 
clap-nets any where but in the neighbourhood of 


London, moſt of the birds which may be heard in 


a country town are neſtlings, and conſequently 
cannot ſing the ſuppoſed natural ſong in any per- 
fection. i 


* 
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above ten weeks in the year; which is 
then alſo confined to the cocks of a few 
fpecies ; I conceive that this laſt circum- 
nce ariſes from the ſuperior ſtrength of 
the muſcles of the larynx, 

I procured a cock nightingale, a cock 
and hen blackbird, a cock and hen rook, a 
cock linnet, as alſo a cock and hen chaf- 
finch, which that very eminent anatomiſt, 
Mr. Hunter, F. R. 8. was fo obliging as 
to diſſet for me, and begged, that he 
would particularly attend to the ſtate of 
the organs in the different birds, which 
might be ſuppoſed to contribute to ſing- 
Mg. 
Ir. Hunter found the muſcles of the 
larynx to be ftronger in the nightingale 
than in any other bird of the fame ſize; 
and in all thoſe inſtances (where he diſ- 
ſected both cock and hen) that the ſame 
muſcles were ſtronger in the cock. 

I ſent the cock and hen rook, in order 
to ſee whether there would be the ſame dif- 
ference in the cock and hen of a ſpecies 
which did not ſing at all. Mr. Hunter, 
however, told me, that he had not attend- 
ed ſo much to their comparative organs of 
voice, as m the other kinds; but that, to 
the beſt of his recollection, there was no 
difference at all. 

Strength, however, in theſe muſcles, 
ſeems not to be the only requiſite; the 
birds muſt have alſo great plenty of food, 
which ſeems to be proved ſufficiently by 
birds in a cage ſinging the greateſt part of 
the year “, when the wild ones do not (as 
I obſerved before) continue in ſong above 
zen weeks. 

The food of ſinging birds conſiſts of 
plants, inſects, or ſeeds, and of the two firſt 
of theſe there 1s infinitely the greateſt pro- 
Fuſion in the ſpring. 

As for ſeeds, which are to be met with 
only in the autumn, I think they cannot 
well find any great quantities of them in a 
country ſo cultivated as England is; for 
the ſeeds in meadows are deſtroyed by 
mowing ; in paſtures, by the bite of the 
cattle; and in arable, by the plough, when 
molt of them are buried too deep for the 
bird to reach them +. | 


* Fiſh alſo which are ſupplied with a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of palatable food, continue in ſeaſon 
thronghont the greateſt part of the year; trouts, 
therefore, when confined in a ſtew and fed with 
minnows, are almoſt at all ſeaſons of a good fla- 
your, and are red when dreſſed. 

+ The plongh indeed may turn up ſome few 
feeds, which may ſtill be in an eatable ſtate. - 


„ 


I know well that the ſinging of the cock: 
bird in the ſpring is attributed by many tg 
the motive only of pleaſing its mate during 
incubation. 

They, however, who ſuppoſe this, ſhould 
recollect, that much the greater part of 
birds do not ſing at all, why ſhould their 
mate therefore be deprived of this ſolace 
and amuſement ? | 

The bird in a cage, which, perhaps, 
ſings nine or ten months in a year, cannot 
do ſo from this inducement ; and, on the 
contrary, it ariſes chiefly from contendin 
with another bird, or indeed againſt tuck 
any ſort of continued noiſe. 

Superiority in ſong gives to birds a moſt 
amazing aſcendency over each other; as is 
well known to the bird-catchers by the faſ- 
cinating power of their call-birds, which 
they contrive ſhould moult prematurely for 
this purpole, | 

But, to ſhew deciſively that the ſinging 
of a bird in the ſpring does not arife trom 
any attention to its mate, a very expe- 
rienced catcher of nightingales hath in- 
formed me, that ſome of theſe birds have 
jerked the inſtant they were caught. He 
hath alſo brought to me a nightingale, 
which had been but a few hours m a cage, 
and which burſt forth in a roar of ſong. 

At the ſame time this bird is fo ſulky on 
its firft confinement, that he muſt be cram- 
med for ſeven or eight days, as he will 
otherwiſe not feed himſelf; it is alſo ne- 
ceſſary to tye his wings, to prevent his 
killing himſelf againſt the top or ſides of 
the cage. : 

J believe there ts no inſtance of any 
bird's ſinging which exceeds our black- 
bird in ſize: and poſſibly this may ariſe 
from the difficulty cf its concealing itſelf, 
if it called the attention of its enemies, 


not wy by bulk, bat by the proportionable 


loudneſs of its notes “. 

I ſhould rather conceive, it is for the 
ſame reaſon that no hen-bird ſings, becauſe 
this talent would be ſtill more dangerous 
during, incubation; which may poſflibly 
alſo account for the inferiority in point of 
plumage, Barrington. 


% 
0 23. The EZL:; 
The ecl is a very ſingular fiſh in ſeveral 


things that relate to its natural hiſtory, 


* For the ſame reaſon, moſt large birds are 
wilder than the ſmaller ones. | 
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and in ſome reſpects borders on the nature 
of the reptile tribe. 
It is known to quit its element, and 
during night to wander along the mea- 
dows, not only for change of habitation, 
but alſo for the ſake of prey, feeding on 
the ſnails it finds in its Fluge 
During winter it beds itſelf deep in the 
mud, and continues in a ſtate of reſt like 
the ſerpent kind. It is very impatient of 
cold, and will eagerly take ſhelter in a 
whiſp of ſtraw flung into a pond in ſevere 
weather, which has ſometimes been prac- 
tiſed as a method of taking them. Al- 
bertus goes ſo far as to ſay, that he has 
known eels to ſhelter in a hay-rick, yet 
all periſhed through exceſs of cold. 
It has been obſerved, that in the river 
Nyne there is a variety of ſmall eel, with 
a leſſer head and narrower mouth than the 
common kind ; that it 1s found in clufters 
in the bottom of the river, and 1s called 
the bed-eel; theſe are ſometimes rouſed 
up by violent floods, and are never found 
at that time with meat in their ſtomachs, 
This bears ſuch an analogy with the cluſ- 
tering of blindworms in their quieſcent 
ſtate, that we cannot but conſider it as a 
further proof of a partial agrecment in the 
nature of the two genera. 
The ancients adopted a moſt wild opi- 
nion about the generation of theſe fiſh, 
believing them to be either created from 
the mud, or that the ſcrapings of their 
bodies which they left on the ſtones were 
animated and became young eels, Some 
moderns gave into theſe opinions, and into 
others that were equally extravagant. They 

could not account for the appearance of 
theſe fiſh in ponds that never were {tocked 
with them, and that were even ſo remote 
as to make their being met with in ſuch 
places a phænomenon that they could not 
ſolve. But there is much reaſon to be- 
heve, that many waters are ſupplied with 
theſe fiſh by che aquatic fowl of prey, in 
the ſame manner as vegetation is ſpread 
by many of the land birds, either by be- 
ing dropped as they carry them to feed 
their young, or by paſſing quick through 
their bodies, as is the caſe with herons; 
and ſuch may be the occaſion of the ap- 
pearance of theſe fiſh in places where they 
were never ſeen before. As to their im- 
mediate generation, it has been ſufficiently 
proved to be effected in the ordinary courſe 

nature, and that they are viviparous, 

They are extremely voracious, and very 
deſtructive to the fry of bh, 
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No fiſh lives ſo long out of water as 
the eel: it is extremely tenacious of life, 
as its parts will move a conſiderable time 
after they are flayed and cut into pieces. 

The eel is placed by Linnæus in the 
zenus of uræna, his firſt of the a 

{h, or ſuch which want the ventral fins. 

The eyes are placed not remote from 
the end of the noſe: the irides are tinged 
with red: the under jaw 1s longer than the 
upper: the teeth are ſmall, ſharp, and nu- 
merous: beneath each eye is a minute 
orifice : at the end of the noſe two others, 
ſmall and tubular. 

The fiſh is furniſhed with a pair of pec- 
toral fins, rounded at their ends. Another 
narrow fin on the back, uniting with that 
of the tail; and the ana! fin joins it in 
the fame manner beneath. 

Behind the pectoral ſuis is the orifice ta 
the gills, which are concealed in the ſkin. 

Eels vary much in their colours, from 2 
ſooty hue to a light olive green; and thoſe 
which are called filver eels, have their 
bellies white, and a remarkable clearneſs 
throughout, 

Beſides theſe, there is another variety 
of this fith, known in the Thames by the 
name of grips, and ebout Oxford by tha: 
of grigs or gluts. Theſe are ſcarce ever 
ſeen near Oxford in the winter, but appear 
in ſpring, and bite readily at the hook, which 
common eels in that neighbourhood will 
not. They have a larger head, a blunter 
noſe, thicker fzin, aud Jeſs fat than the 
common ſort ; neither are they ſo much 
eſteemed, nor do they often excced three 
or four pounds in weight. 

Common eels grow to a large fize, 
ſometimes ſo great as to weigh fifteen or 
twenty pounds, but that is extremely rare. 
As to inſtances brought by Dale and others, 
of theſe fiſh e e to a ſuperior mag- 
nitude, we have much reaſon to ſuſpect 
them to have been congers, ſince the enor- 
mous fiſh they deſcribe have all been taken 
at the mouths of the Thames or Med- 
way, 

The eel is the moſt univerſal of fiſh, yet 
15 ſcarce ever found in the Danube, though 
it is very common in the lakes and rivers 
of Upper Auſtria, | 

The Romans held this fiſh very cheap, 
probably from its likeneſs to a ſnake, 


Vos avguilla manet longz cognata colubræ, 

Vernula riparum pinguis torrente cloaca. 
Juvenal, Sat. v. on- 

For you is kept a ſink-fed ſnake- lik ecl- 
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On the contrary, the luxurious Sybarites 

were ſo fond of theſe fiſh, as to exempt 
from every kind of tribute the perſons who 
fold them. 


$ 23. The PERCH. 


The perch of Ariſtotle and Auſonius is 
the ſame with that of the moderns. That 
mentioned by Oppian, Pliny, and Athe- 
nzus, is a ſea-fiſh, probably of the Labrus 
or Sparus kind, being enumerated by them 
among ſome congenerous ſpecies. Our 
perch was much eſteemed by the Romans: 


Nec te delicias menſarum PRE ca, filebo 
Amnigenos inter piſces dignande marinis. 
AvusSoNn1vus. 

Tt is not leſs admired at preſent as a 
firm and delicate fiſh; and the Dutch are 
particularly fond of it when made into a 
diſh called water ſouchy. 

It is a gregarious fiſh, and loves deep 
holes and gentle ſtreams. It is a moſt vo- 
racious fiſh, and eager biter: if the angler 
meets with a ſhoal of them, he is ſure of 
taking every one. 

It is a common notion that the pike will 
not attack this fiſh, being fearful of the 
ſpiny fins which the perch erects on the 
approach of the former. This may be 
true in reſpe to large fiſh; but it is well 
' known the ſmall ones are the moſt tempt- 
ing bait that can be laid for the pike. 

he perch is a fiſh very tenacious of 
life : we have known them carried near 
fixty miles in dry ſtraw, and yet ſurvive 
the journe x. 

Theſe fiſh ſeldom grow to a large ſize: 
we once heard of one that was taken in 
the Serpentine river, Hyde Park, that 
weighed nine pounds; but that is very 
uncommon. 

The body is deep: the ſcales very rough: 
the back much arched: ſide- line near the 
back. 

The irides golden: the teeth ſmall, diſ- 
poſed in the jaws and on the roof of the 
mouth: the edges of the covers of the 

ills ſerrated : on the lower end of the 
eſt is a ſharp ſpine. Joo 
ws he firſt dorkal = conſiſts of fourteen 
ſtrong ſpiny rays: the ſecond of ſixteen 
ſoft ones: the pectoral fins are tranſparent, 
and conſiſt of fourteen rays; the ventral 
of fix; the anal of eleven. | 

The tail is a little forked. 

The colours are beautiful: the back and 
part of the ſides 8 of a deep green, 
marked with five broad black bars point- 
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ing downwards: the belly is white, tinged 
with red: the ventral fins of a rich ſcar. 
let; the anal fins and tail of the ſame co. 
lour, but rather paler. 

In a lake called Llyn Raithlyn, in Me. 
rionethſhire, is a very ſingular variety of 

reh: the back is quite hunched, and the 
ower part of the back bone, next the tail, 
ſtrangely diſtorted : in colour, and in other 
reſpects, it reſembles the common kind, 
which are as numerous in the lake as theſe 
deformed fiſh. They are not peculiar to 
this water; for Linnzus takes notice of x 
ſimilar variety found at Fahlun, in his own 


country. I have alſo heard that it is to be 


met with in the Thames near Marlow. 


$ 24. The TrovurT. 


It 15 matter of ſurpriſe that this common 
fiſh has eſcaped the notice of all the an- 
cients, except Auſonius: it is alſo ſingular, 
that ſo delicate a ſpecies ſhould be neg. 
lected at a time when the folly of the ta- 
ble was at its height; and that the epi- 
cures ſhould overlook a fiſh that is found 
in ſuch quantities in the lakes of their 
neighbourhood, when they ranſacked the 
univerſe for dainties. The milts of u- 
rænæ were brought from one place; the 
livers of cari from another“; and oyſters 
even from ſo remote a ſpot as our Sand- 
wich + : but there was, and is a faſhion in 
the article of good living. The Romans 
ſeem to have deſpiſed the trout, the piper, 
and the doree ; and we believe Mr. Quin 
himſelf would have reſigned the rich paps 
of a pregnant ſow , the heels of camels 9, 
and the tongues of faminges ||, though 
dreſſed by Hebogabalus's cooks, for a good 
Jowl of ſalmon with lobſter-ſauce. 

When Auſonius ſpeaks of this fiſh, he 


makes no euloge on its goodneſs, but ce- 


lebrates it only for its beauty. 


Purpureiſque SaLar ſtellatus tergore guttis. 
With purple ſpots the SALAR's back is ſtain'd. 


Theſe marks point out the ſpecies he 
intended : what he meant by his fari is 
not ſo eaſy. to determine : whether any 
ſpecies of trout, of a ſize between the /alar 
and the ſalmon; or whether the ſalmon it- 
ſelf, at a certain age, is not very evident. 


* Suetonius, vita Vitellii. 
T Juvenal, Sat. IV. 141. 
Martial, Lib. XIII. Epig. 44. 
; Lamprid. vit. Heliogab. 
Martial, Lib, XII. Epig. 71. 
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a reddiſh 
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Teque inter geminos ſpecies, neutrumque et 
utrumque, 

Qui nec dum Sal uo, nec SALAR ambiguuſque. 

Amborum medio FAR ILO intercepte ſub ævo. 


SALMON or SALAR, I'll pronounce thee nei- 
ther ; 

A doubtful kind, that may he none, or either, 

Faro, when ſtopt in middle growth. 


In fact, the colours of the trout, and its 
ſpots, vary greatly in different waters, and 
in different ſeaſons; yet each may be re- 
duced to one ſpecies. In Llyndivi, a lake 
in South Wales, are trouts called coch y 
dail, marked with red and black ſpots as 
big as ſix - pences; others unſpotted, and of 
ue, that ſometimes weigh near 
ten pounds, but are bad taſted. 

In Lough Neagh, in Ireland, are trouts 
called there bzddaghs, which I was told 
ſometimes weighed thirty pounds ; but it 
was not my fortune to ſee any during my 
ſtay in the neighbourhood of that vaſt wa- 
ter 


Trouts (probably of the ſame ſpecies) 
are alſo taken in Hulſe-water, a lake in 
Cumberland, of a much ſuperior ſize to 
thoſe of Lough Neagh. Theſe are ſup- 

ſed to be the ſame with the trout of the 
lake of Geneva, a fiſh I have eaten more 
than once, and think but a very indifferent 
one. 

In the river Eynion, not far from Ma- 
chyntleth, in Merionethſhire, and in one 
of the Snowdon lakes, are found a variety 
of trout, which are naturally deformed, 
having a ſtrange crookedneſs near the tail, 
reſembling that of the perch before de- 
ſcribed. We dwell the leſs on theſe mon- 
ſtrous productions, as our friend the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, has already given an 
account of them in an ingenious difſerta- 
tion on ſome of the Cambrian fiſh, pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of 
the year 1767. 

The ſtomachs of the common trouts are 
uncommonly thick and muſcular. They 
feed on the ſhell-fiſh of lakes and rivers, 
as well as on ſmall fiſh. They likewiſe take 
into their ſtomachs gravel, or ſmall ſtones, 
to aſſiſt in comminuting the teſtaceous 
parts of their food. The trouts of certain 


lakes in Ireland, ſuch as thoſe of the pro- 


Vince of Galway, and ſome others, are re- 


markable for the great thickneſs of their 
L Romachs, which, Fa 


om ſome ſlight reſem- 
blance to the organs of digeſtion in birds, 
ve been called gizzards: the Iriſh name 


| ihe ſpecies that has them, Gillarco trouts. 
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Theſe ſtomachs are ſometimes ſerved up 
to table, under the former appellation. It 
does not appear to me, that the extraordi- 
nary ſtrength of ſtomach in the Iriſh fiſh, 
ſhould give any ſuſpicion that it is a dif- 
tint ſpecies: the nature of the waters 
might increaſe the thickneſs ; or the ſupe- 
rior quantity of ſhell-fiſh, which may more 
frequently call for the uſe of its comminut- 
ing powers than thoſe of our trouts, might 
occaſion this difference. I had opportu- 
nity of comparing the ſtomach of a great 
Gi/laroo trout, with a large one from the 
Uxbridge river. The laſt, if I recollect, 
was {maller, and out of ſeaſon; and its ſto- 
mach (notwithſtanding it was very thick) 
was much inferior in ſtrength to that of 
the former : but on the whole, there was 
not the leaſt ſpecific difference between the 
two ſubjects. | 

Trouts are moſt voracious fiſh, and 
afford excellent diverſion to the angler : 
the paſſion for the ſport of angling is 
ſo great in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, that the liberty of fiſhing in ſome of 
the ſtreams in the adjacent counties, is pur- 
chaſed at the rate of ten pounds per an- 
num. 

Theſe fiſh ſhift their quarters to ſpawn, 
and, like ſalmon, make up towards the 
heads of rivers to depoſit their roes. The 
under jaw of the trout is ſubject, at certain 
times, to the ſame curvature as that of the 
ſalmon. 

A trout taken in Llynallet, in Denbigh- 
ſhire, which is famous for an excellent kind, 
meaſured ſeventeen inches, its depth three 
and three quarters, its weight one pound 
ten ounces : the head thick ; the noſe rather 
ſharp: the upper jaw a little longer than 
the lower ; both jaws, as well as the head, 
were of a pale brown, blotched with black : 
the teeth ſharp and ſtrong, diſpoſed in the 
Jaws, roof of the mouth and tongue, as is 
the caſe with the whole genus, except the 
gwyniad, which is toothleſs, and the gray- 
ling, which has none on its tongue. 

The back was duſky; the tides tinged 
with a purpliſh bloom, marked with deep 
purple ſpots, mixed with black, above and 
below the fide line which was ftrait : the 
belly white: 

The firſt dorſal fin was ſpotted ; the ſpu- 
rious fin brown, tipped with red; the pec- 
toral, ventral, and anal fins, of a pale 
brown; the edges of the anal fin white : the 
tail very little torked when extended. 


§ 25. 


a 

5 25. The Pixx or Jack. 
The pike is common in moſt of the lakes 
of Europe, but the largeit are thoſe taken 
in Lapland, which, according to Scheffer, 
are ſometimes eight feet long. They are 
taken there in great abundance, dried, and 
exported for iale. The largeſt fiſh of this 
kind which we ever heard of in England, 
weighed thirty-five pounds. 

According to the common ſaying, thefe 
fiſh were introduced into England in the. 
reign of Henry VIII. in 1537. They were 
ſo rare, that a pike was ſold for double the 
price of a houſe-lamb in February, and a 
pickerel for more than a fat capon. 

All writers who treat of this ſpecies bring 
inſtances of its vaſt voraciouſneſs. We have 
known one that was choaked by attempt - 
ing to ſwallow one of its own ſpecies that 
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proved too large a morſel. Yet its jaws 
are very looſely connected; and have on 


each fide an additional bone like the jaw 
of a viper, which renders them capable of 
reater diſtenſion when it ſwallows its prey. 
t does not confine itſelf to feed on fiſh and 
frogs ; it will devour the water rat, and draw 
down the young ducks as they are ſwim- 


ming about. In a manuſcript note which 


we found, p. 244, of our copy of Plott's 
Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, is the following 
extraordinary fat: At Lord Gower's 
* canal at 'Trentham, a pike ſeized the 
« head of a ſwan as ſhe was feeding under 
« water, and gorged ſo much of it as kill- 
« ed them both. The ſervants perceiving 
« the ſwan with its head under water for 
« a longer time than uſual, took the boat, 
« and found bath {wan and pike dead *.“ 
But there are inſtances of its fierccneſs 
fill more ſurpriſing, and which indeed bor- 
der a little on the marvellous. Geſner + 
relates, thata famiſhed pike in the Rhone 
| ſeized on the lips of a mule that was brought 
to water, and that the beaſt drew the fiſh 
out before it could diſengage itſelf. That 
people have been bit by theſe voracious 
creatures while they were waſhing their 
legs, and that they will even contend with 
the otter for its prey, and endeavour to 
force it out of its mouth. 
Small fiſh ſhew the ſame uneaſineſs and 
deteſtation at the preſence of this tyrant, as 
the little birds do at the fight of the hawk 
or owl. When the pike hes dormant near 


This note we afterwards diſcovered was wrote 
by Mr. Plott, of Oxford, who aſſured me he in- 
ſerted it on good authority. 

f Gelſner piſc. 503. 


wg 1 
the ſurface (as is frequently the caſe) 

leſſer fiſh are often chlerred'o ſwim Abi 
it in vaſt numbers, and in great anxiety 
Pike are often haltered in a nooſe; and 


taken while they lie thus aſleep, as th 
often found in the ditches — Thames 


in the month of May. 


In the ſhallow water of the Lincolnſhire 
fens they ate frequently taken in a manner 
eculiar, we believe; to that county, and the 
ile of Ceylon. The fiſhermen make uſe 
of what is called a crown-net, which is no 
more than a hemiſpherical baſket, open at 
top and bottom. He ſtands at the end of 
one of the little fenboats, and frequently 
puts his baſket down to the bottom of the 
water, then poking a ſtick into it, diſcovers 
whether he has any booty by the ſtriking of 
the fiſh ; and vaſt numbers of pike are taken 
in this manner, 

The longevity of this fiſh is very remark. 
able, if we may credit the accounts given 
of it. Rzaczynſki tells us of one that was 
ninety years old; but Geſner relates, that 
in the year 1497, a pike was taken near 
Hailbrun, in Suabia, with a brazen ring af. 
fixed to it, on which were theſe words in 
Greek characters: I am the fiſh which was 
firſt of all put into this lake by the hands of the 
governor of the univerſe, Frederick the ſecond, 
the ub October, 1230: fo that the for- 
mer muſt have been an infant to this Me- 
thuſalem of a fiſh. 

Pikes ſpawn in March or April, accord- 
ing to the coldneſs or warmth of the wea- 
ther. When they are in high ſeaſon their 
colours are very fine, being green, ſpotted 
with bright yellow; and the gills are of a 
moſt vivid and full red. When out of ſeaſon, 
the green changes to grey, and the ycllow 
ſpots turn pale. 

The head is very flat; the upper jaw 
broad, and 1s ſhorter than the lower : the 
under jaw turns up a little at the end, and 
is marked with minute punctures. 

The teeth are very ſharp, diſpoſed only 
in the front of the upper jaw, but in both 
ſides of the lower, in the roof of the mouth, 
and often the tongue. The ſlit of the mouth, 
or the gape, is very wide; the eyes ſmall. 

The dorſal fin is placed very low on the 
back, and conſiſts of twenty-one rays ; the 
pectoral of fifteen; the ventral of cleven; 
the anal of eighteen. 

The tail is bifurcated. 


$ 26. The Can p. 


This is one of the naturalized fiſh of out 


country, having been introduced here bf 
| Leonard 


wy © 0" nan 
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Leonard Maſchal, about the 
to whom we were alſo indebted for that ex- 


cellent apple the pepm. The many good 
things a our Wand wanted before that 
period, are enumerated in this old diſtich: 


Turkies, carps, hops, pickerel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year. 


As to the two laſt articles we have ſome 
doubts, the others we believe to be true. 
Ruſſia wants theſe fiſh at this day; Sweden 
has them only in the ponds of the people of 
faſhion; Poliſh P is the chief ſeat of 
the carp; they abound in the rivers and 
lakes of that country, 1 in the 
Friſch and Curiſch-haff, where they are 
taken of a vaſt fize. They are there a great 
article of commerce, and ſent in well-boats 
to Sweden and Ruſſia. The merchants pur- 
chaſe them out of the waters of the nobleſſe 
of the country, who draw a good revenue 
from this article. Neither are there want- 
ing among our gentry, inſtances of ſome 
* make gond ___ of their ponds. 

The antients 
from the ſea fiſh. We are credibly informed 
that they are ſometimes found in the har- 
bour of Dantzick, between the town and a 
{mall place called Hela. 

Carp are very long lived. Geſner brings 
an inſtance of one that was an hundred years 
61d. They alſo grow to a very great ſize. 
On our own knowledge we can ſpeak of 
none that exceeded twenty pounds in weight; 
but Jovius ſays, that they were ſometimes 
taken in the Lacus Larius Tthe Lago di 
Como) of two hundred pounds weight; and 
Rzaczynſki mentions others taken in the 
Dnieſter that were five feet in length. 
They are alſo extremely tenacious of life, 
and will live for a moſt remarkable time 
out of water. An experiment has been 
made by placing a carp in a net, well wrap- 
ped up in wet moſs, the mouth only re- 
maining out, and then hung up in a cellar; 
or ſome cool place: the fiſh is frequently 
fed with white bread and milk, and is be- 
des often plunged into water. Carp thus 
managed have been known, not only to have 
lived above a fbrtnight, but to grow ex- 

ceedingly fat, and far ſuperior in taſte to 
| that are immediately killed from the 
[pond f. 


E* Fuller's Britiſh Worthies, Suſſex. 113. 
© This was told me by a gentleman of the ut“ 
eracity, who had twice made the experi- 
ye ſame fact is related by that pious phi- 
n poctor Derhap), in his Pbyſico-Theology, 
737. ch. 1. p. 7. n e. 
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not ſeparate the carp 


833 
The carp is a prodigious breeder: its 
uantity of roe has been ſometimes found 
o great, that when taken out and weighed 

againſt the fiſh itſelf, the former has been 

found to preponderate. From the ſpawn 
of this fiſh caviare is made for the Fawn, 
who hold this ſturgeon in abhorrence. 

Theſe fiſh are extremely cunning, and 
on that account are by ſome ſtyled the r- 
ver fox. They will ſometimes leap over 
the nets, and eſcape that way; at others, 
will immerſe themſelves ſo deep in the mud, 
as to let the net paſs over them. They are 
alſo very ſhy of taking a bait; yet at the 
2 time they are ſo ſimple, as to 

uffer themſelves to be tickled, handled, 

1 caught by any body that will attempt 

t. 

This fiſh is apt to mix its milt with the 
roe of other fiſh, from which is produced a 
ſpurious breed: we have ſeen the offspring 
of the carp and tench, which bore the 

eateſt reſemblance to the firſt : have alſo 

eard of the ſame mixture between the carp 
and bream. | 

The carp is of a thick ſhape : the ſcales 
very large, and when in beſt ſeaſon of a fine 
gilded hue, os 

The jaws are of equal length ; there are 
two teeth in the jaws, or on the tongue; 
but at the entrance of the gullet, above 
and below, are certain bones that act on 
each other, and comminute the food before 
it paſſes down. 

On each fide of the mouth is a ſingle 
beard; above thoſe on each ſide another, 
but ſhorter : the dorſal fin extends far to- 
wards the tail, which is a little bifurcated ; 
the third ray of the dorſal fin is very ſtrong, 
and armed with ſharp teeth, pointing dow n- 
wards ; the third ray of the anal fin is con 
ſtructed in the ſame manner. 


$ 27. The BARBEL. 


This fiſh was ſo extremely coarſe, as to 
be overlooked by the ancients till the timo 
of Auſonius, and what he ſays is no pane- 

rVIic on it; for he lets us know. it loves 
eep waters, and that when it grows old it 
was not abſolutely bad, 


Laxos exerces BARBE natatus, 
Tu melior pejore ævo, tibi contigit uni 
Spirꝝnt um ex numero non inlaudata ſenectus. 


It frequents the ſtill and deep parts of 
rivers, and lives in ſociety, rooting like 
{wine with their noſes in the ſoft banks. It 
is ſo tame as to ſuffer itſelf to be taken with 
the hand; and people have been known to 


3 H take 
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take numbers by diving for them. In 
ſummer they move about dyring night an 
ſearch of food, but towards autumn, and 
during winter, confine themſelves to the 
deepeſt holes. : 
* 'They are the worſt and coarſeſt of freſh 
water fiſh, and ſeldom eat but by the poorer 
ſort of people, who ſometimes boil them 
with a bit of bacon to give them a reliſh. 
The roe is very noxious, affecting thoſe 
who unwarily eat of it with a nauſea, vo- 
miting, PUrgIngs and a flight ſwelling. 
It is fo 

three feet, and eighteen pounds in weight: 
it is of a long and rounded form: the ſcales 
not large. 

Its head is ſmooth : the noſtrils placed 
near the eyes: the mouth is placed below: 
on each corner is a ſingle beard, and an- 
other on each ſide the noſe. 

The dorſal fin is armed with a remark- 
able ſtrong ſpine, ſharply ſerrated, with 
which it can infli& a very ſevere wound on 
the incautious handler, and even do much 
damage to the nets. 

The pectoral fins are of a pale brown 
colour; the ventral and anal tipped wich 
yellow : the tail a little bifurcated, and of 
deep purple: the fide line is ſtrait. 

The ſcales are of a pale gold colour, 
edged with black: the belly is white. 


& 28. The TER xn. 


The tench underwent the ſame fate with 
the barbel, in reſpect to the notice taken of 
it by the early writers; and even Auſonius, 
who firſt mentions it, treats it with ſuch 
diſreſpect, as evinces the great capriciouſ- 
. neſs of taſte; for that fiſh, which at pre- 
ſent is held in ſuch good repute, was in 
his days the repaſt only of the canaille. 


Quis non et virides vulgi ſolatia Tincas 
Norit ? 


It has been by ſome called the Phyſician 
of the fiſh, and that the ſlime is ſo healing, 
that the wounded apply it as a ſtyptic. The 
in 0 Mr. Diaper, in his piſcatory 
eclogues, ſays, that even the voracious 
ike will ſpare the tench on account of its 
13 powers: LS 


The Tench he ſpares a medicinal kind: 

For when by wounds diftreſt, or ſore diſeaſe, 

He courts the falutary fiſh for eaſe; 

Cloſe to his ſcales the kind phyſician glides, \ 

And ſweats a healing balſam from his ſides. 
- Ecl. II. 


Whatever virtue its ſlime may have to 
the inhabitants of the water, we will not 


* 


metimes found of the length of 


covers with green and ſilver: the lows! 
"WL: . a . 
Jaw is ſhorter than the upper: at each cory 


N { D 1 e X. * 
vouch for, but its fleſh is a wholeſome a 
delicious food to thole of the earth. The 
Germans are of a different * By 
way of coptempt, they call it Shoemaker, 
Geſner even ſays, that it is inſipid and un- 


wholeſome. | 
It does not commonly exceed four or 
five pounds -in weight, but we have heard 


of one that Wei ten pounds; Salvianus 
ſpeaks of ſome that arrived at twenty 

T | rarely 
found fy rivers fooliſh, 
and eaſily ca 


but not always, a ſmall beard at each cor- 
ner of the mouth. 

The colour of the back is duſky; the 
dorſal and ventral fins of the ſame colour: 
the head, ſides, and belly, of a greeniſh 
cat, moſt beautifully mixed with gold, 
which is in its greateſt ſplendor when the 
fiſh is in the higheſt ſeaſon. 

The tail js quite even at the end, and 
very broad. 


$ 29. The Gunczon. 


_ Ariſtotle mentions the gudgeon in two 
places ; once as a river fiſh, and again az 
a ſpecies that was gregarious : in a third 
place he deſcribes it as a ſea fiſh; we muſt 
therefore conſider the K tes he mentions, 
lib. ix. c. 2. and lib. viii. c. 19. as the 
ſame with our ſpecies. | 

This fiſh is generally found in gentle 
ſtreams, and is of a ſmall ſize: thoſe few, 
however, that are caught in the Kennet, 
and Cole, are three times the weight of 
thoſe taken elſewhere. The largeſt w7 
ever heard of was taken near Uxbridge, 
and weighed half a pound. 

They bite eagerly, and are aſſembled by 
raking the bed of the river; to this ſpot 
they immediately crowd in ſhoals, expett- 
ing food from this diſturbance. _ 
The ſhape of the body is thick and 
round: the irides tinged with red: the gil 


ner of the mouth is a fingle beard: 
back olive, ſpotted with black : the fide 
line trait ; the ſides beneath that filvery* 
the belly white. 

The tail is forked ; that, as well ay ths 
dorſal fin, is ſpotted with black. 35 
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8 30. The BEAN. 

The bream is an inhabitant of lakes, or 
che deep parts of ſtill rivers. 
thats very little eſteemed, being extreme · 
ly inſipid. 

It is extremely d 
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, and thin in propor- 
tion to its length. The back riſes very 
mach, and is very ſharp at the top. The 
head and mouth are ſmall: on ſome we 


examined in the ſpring, were abundance * 


of minute whitiſh tubercles ; an aecident 


which Pliny ſeems to have obſerved befals 


the fiſh of the Lago Maggiore, and Lago 
di Como. The ſcales are very large: the 
ſides flat and thin. | 
The dorſal fin has eleven rays, the ſe- 

cond of which is the longeſt: that fin, as 
well as all the reſt, are of a duſky colour ; 
the back of the ſame hue: the ſides 
> lar d of the f 

I be tail is v „ and of the form 
of a creſcent. N 


$ 31. The CRVUciAx. 

This ſpecies is common in many of the 
fiſh-ponds about London, and other parts 
of the ſouth of England; but I believe is 
not a native fiſh, 

It is very deep and thick : the back 1s 
much arched: the dorſal fin conſiſts of 
nineteen rays; the two firſt ſtrong and ſer- 
rated. e pectoral fins have (each) 
thirteen rays; the ventral nine; the anal 
feven or eight: the lateral line parallel with 
the belly : the tail almoſt even at the end. 
The colour of the fiſh in general is a 

deep yellow: the meat is coarſe, and little 


- 


eſteemed. | 
§ 32. The Roach. 


Sound as a roach,” is a proverb that ap- 
pears to be but indifferently founded, that 
iſh being not more diſtinguiſhed for its vi- 
vacity than many others; yet it is uſed by 
the French as well as us, who compare 
people of ſtrong health to their garaon, 
our roach. 

It is a common fiſh, found in many of 
our deep till rivers, affecting, like the 
others of this genus, quiet waters. It is 
garious, keeping in large ſhoals. We 

e never ſeen . very large. Old 
"th ſpeaks of ſome that weighed two 
nds. 

| " markets, with the greateſt weight of 
ch, communicated to us by an intelligent 
nger, is mention of one whoſe weight 

Vas five pounds. SOR 
he roach is deep, but thin, and the 


yel- 


It is a fiſh the bell 


In a liſt of fiſh ſold in the Lon- 


back is much elevated, and ſharply ridged: 
the ſcales large, and fall *. eaſily. 
Side line bends much in the middle towards 
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y. 
$ 33. De Dacx. 


This, like the roach, 1s garious, 
haunts the ſame places, is a ws breed- 
er, very lively, and during ſummer is v 
fond of frolicing .near the ſurface of the 
water. This fiſh and the roach are coarſe 
and infipid meat. 

Its head is ſmall: the irides of a pale 

ellow: the body long and ſlender: its 
length ſeldom above ten inches, though in 
the above-mentioned liſt 1s an account of 
one that weighed a pound and an half: the 
ſcales ſmaller than thoſe of the roach. 

The back 1s varied with duſky, with a 
caſt of a yellowiſh green: the ſides and 
belly ſilvery: the dorſal fin duſky: the 
ventral, anal, and caudal fins red, but leſs 
fo than thoſe of the former: the tail is 
very much forked. 


8 34. The Crus. 


Salvianus intagines this fiſh to have been 
the /qualus of the ancients, and grounds 
his opinion on a yu - pan error in a certain 
paſſage in Columella and Varro, where he 
— ſubſtitute the word /ualus inſtead 
of /carus : Columella ſays no more than 
that the old Romans paid much attention 
to their ſtews, and kept even the ſea-fiſh 
in freſh water, paying as much reſpe& to 
the mullet and ſcarus, as thoſe of his days 
did to the murena and baſs. | 

That the carus was not our chub, is very 
evident; not only becauſe the chub is en- 
tirely an inhabitant of freſh waters, but 
likewiſe it ſeems improbable that the Ro- 
mans would give themſelves any trouble 
about the er river fiſh, when they neg- 
lected the moſt delicious kinds; all their 
attention was directed towards thoſe of the 
ſea: the difficulty of procuring them ſeems 
to have been the criterion of their value, 
as is ever the caſe with effete luxury. 

The chub is a very coarſe fiſh, and full 
of bones: it frequents the deep holes of 
rivers, and during ſummer commonly lies 
on the ſurface, beneath the ſhade of ſome 
tree or buſh. It is a very timid fiſh, ſink- 
ing to the bottom on the leaſt alarm, even 
at the paſſing of a ſhadow, but they will 
ſoon reſume their ſituation, It feeds on 
worms, caterpillars, graſshoppers, beetles, 
and other coleopterous inſects that happen 
to fall into the water ; and it will even feed 
on cray-fiſh. This fiſh will riſe to a fly. 
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two hours recover, an 


This fiſh takes its name from its head, 


not only in 6ur own, but in other languages: 
we call it chub, according to Skinner, from 


the old Engliſh, cop, a head; the French, 
teftard ; the Italians, capitone. 
It does 'not grow to a large ſize; we 


. have known ſome that weighed above five 


pounds, but Salvianus ſpeaks of others 
that were eight or nine pounds in weight. 
The body is oblong, rather round, and 


of a pretty equal thickneſs the greateſt- 


part of the way: the ſcales are large. 
The irides filvery; the cheeks of the 
ſame colour: the head and back of a deep 
duſky green: the ſides filvery, but in the 
ſummer yellow: the belly white: the pec- 


_ . toral fins of a pale yellow: the ventral and 


anal fins red : the tail a little forked, of a 


: browniſh hue, but tinged with blue at the 


end. | 
$ 35. The Bleak, 


The taking of theſe, Auſonius lets us 
know, was the ſport of children, 
AtBuRNoOs prædam puerilibus hamis. 


They are very common in many of our 
rivers, and keep together in large ſhoals. 
Theſe fiſh ſeem at certain ſeaſons to be in 
2 agonies; they tumble about near the 

urface of the water, and are incapable of 
ſwimming far from the 1 but in about 
diſappear. Fiſh 

thus affected the Thames fiſhermen call 
mad bleaks. 'They ſeem to be troubled with 
a ſpecies of gordius or hair-worm, of the 


ſame kind with thoſe which Ariſtotle * ſays 


that the ballerus and tillo are infeſted with, 


which torments them ſo that they riſe to 


the ſurface of the water and then die. 
Artificial pearls are made with the ſcales 


of this fiſh, and we think of the dace. 


They are beat into a fine powder, then 
diluted with water, and introduced into a 


thin glaſs bubble, which is afterwards filled 


with wax. The French were the inventors 
of this art. Doctor Liſter + tells us, that 


when he was at Paris, a certain artiſt uſed 


in one winter thirty hampers full of fiſh in 
this manufacture. 

The bleak ſeldom exceeds five or ſix 
inches in length: their body is ſlender, 
greatly compreſſed ſideways, not unlike 
that of the ſprat. 

The eyes are large : the irides of a pate 
yellow : the under jaw the longeſt : the la- 
teral line crooked: the gills ſilvery : the 
back green: the ſides and belly ſilvery : the 

* Hiſt. an. lib. viii. c. 20. 
7 Journey t6 Paris, 142. 


A PP E N D Ii K. 


Some attribute it to the ſhad, others to the 
ſprat, the ſmelt, and the bleak. That they 


evident from the number of branchioſt. 


ſcales being extremely ſmall. It ſeldom 


fins pellucid : the ſcales fall off very eaſle- 
© OIGAREET 5. 


The WuI TE Bair. 


During the month of July there appear 
in the Thames, near Blackwall and Green. 
wich, innumerable. multitudes of ſmall 
fiſh, which are known. to the Londoner: 
by the name of White Bait. They are 
eſteemed very delicious when fried with 
fine flour, and occaſion, during the ſeaſon, 
a vaſt reſort of the lower order of epi. 
cures to the taverns contiguous to the 
places they are taken at. 

There are various conjectures about this 
ſpecies, but all terminate in a ſuppoſition 
that they are the fry of ſome fiſh, but few 
agree to which kind they owe their origin, 


neither belong to the ſhad, nor the ſprat, s 


ous rays, which in thoſe. are eight, in 
this only three. That they are not the 
young of ſmelts is as clear, becauſe they 
want the pinna ad:poſa, or rayleſs fin; and 
that they are not the offspring of the bleak 
is extremely probable, ſince we never 
heard of the white bait being found in 
any other river, notwithſtanding the bleak 
is very common in ſeveral of the Britiſh 
ſtreams : but as the white bait bears a 
greater ſimilarity to this fiſh than to any 
other we have mentioned, we give jt a 
place here as an appendage to the bleak, 
rather than form a diſtinct article of a fil 
which it is impoſſible to claſs with cer- 
tainty. | 

It is evident that it is of the carp or 
eyprinus genus: it has only three bran- 
chioſtegous rays, and only one dorſal fn; 
and in reſpect to the form of the body, 1s 
compreſſed like that of the bleak. 

Its uſual length is two inches: the under 
jaw is the longeſt : the irides ſilvery, the 
pupil black : the dorſal fin is placed nearer 
to the head than to the tail, and conſiſts of 
about fourteen rays: the ſide line is ſtrait: 
the tail forked, the tips black. 

The head, fides, and belly, are ſilvery; 
the back tinged with green. | 


$ 36. The Mixow. 


This beautiful fiſh is frequent in malif 
of our {mall gravelly ſtreams, where they 
keep in ſhoals. 

The body is ſlender and ſmooth, the 


exceeds three inches in length. 
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golden colour : 


others bluiſh, in others white. The tail is 
forked, and marked near the baſe with a 


duſky ſpot. 
$ 37. The Gold Fisu. 


Theſe fiſh are now quite naturalized: in 
this country, and breed as freely in the 

n waters as the common carp. 

They were firſt introduced into England 
about the year 1691, but were not gene- 
rally known till 1728, when a great num- 
ber were brought over, and preſented firſt 
to Sir Mathew Dekker, and by him cir- 
culated round the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, from whence they have been diſtri- 
buted to moſt parts of the country. 

In China the moſt beautiful kinds are 
taken in a ſmall lake in the province of 
Che-Kyang. Every perſon of faſhion keeps 
them for amuſement, either in porcelaine 
veſſels, or in the ſmall baſons that decorate 
the courts of the Chineſe houſes. The 
beauty of their colours, and their lively 
motions, give great entertainment, eſpe- 
cially to the ladies, whoſe pleaſures, by 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


he lateral line is of a 
the back flat, and of a deep olive: the 
ſides and belly vary greatly in different 
fiſh; in a few are of a rich crimſon, in 
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reaſon of the cruel policy of that country, 
are extremely limited. 

In form of the body they bear a great 
reſemblance to a carp. They have been 
known in this iſland to arrive at the length: 
of eight inches ; in their native place = 
are ſaid ? to grow to the ſize of our largeſt 
herring. Wy. | 

The noſtrils are tubular, and form ſort 
of appendages above the noſe: the dorſal 
fin and the tail vary greatly in ſhape : the 
tail is naturally bifid, but in many is tri- 


| fid, and in ſome even quadrifid: the anal 


fins are the ſtrongeſt characters of this 


ſpecies, being placed not behind one another 


like thoſe of other fiſh, but oppoſite each 
other like the ventral fins. | 

The colours vary greatly; ſome are 
marked with a fine blue, with brown, with 
bright ſilver; but the general predominant 
colour is gold, of a molt amazing ſplen- 
dor; but their colours and form need not 


be dwelt on, fince thoſe who want oppor- 


tunity of —_— the hving fiſh, may ſurvey 
them expreſſed in the moſt animated man- 
ner, in the works of our ingenious and ho- 
neſt friend Mr. George Edwards. 


Pennant, 
* Du Halde, 316. 
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nations. 


A New CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE of Remarkable Events, 
| Diſcoveries, and Inventions ; | 


Alfo, the Era, the Country, and Writings of Learned Men, 


The whole comprehending in one View, the Analyſis or Outlines of General Hiſtury from the 
Creation to the preſent Time. 


—TO An * 


HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 

The Birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman. 

4017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated into Heaven. 

2348 The old world 1s deſtroyed by a deluge which continued 377 days. : 

% The tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's poſterity, upon which God 
| miraculouſly confounds their language, 


and thus diſperſes them into different 


I ba About the ſame time Noah is, with great probability, ſuppoſed to have parted 
from his rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of ſome of the more 
tractable into the Eaſt, and there either he or one of his ſucceſſors to have 
founded the ancient Chineſe monarchy. 
Wo: 3 H 2234 The 


83 VT 
2234 The celeſtial abſervations are begun at Babylon, the city which firſt gave birth to 
learning and the ſciences, 5 | 
2188 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds'the kingdom of E which laſted 1663 years, 
down to the conqueſt of Cambyſes, in 525 before Chriſt. 
2059 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Afſyria, which laſted above 1000 
years, and out of its ruins were formed the Aſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Ni. 
neveh, and the kingdom of the Medes. . 
1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Canaan, 
which begins the 430 years of ſojourning. 
1897 The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fire 
from Heaven, | . | 
1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus. 
1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents. the letters, 
715 Prometheus firſt ſtruck fire from flints. | a 
1635 Joſeph. dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Geneſis, containing a period of 
236g years. - 
1574 Aaron born in Egypt: 1490, appointed by God firſt high-prieſt of the Iſraelites, 
1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, who 
| educates him iy all the learnin = the Egyptians. + 
1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and: begins the kingdom 
| of Athens, in Greece. , 
1546 Seamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the kingdom of Troy, 
1493 Cadmus carried the Phœnician letters into Greece, and built the citadel of Thebes, 
1491 Moſes perfarms a number of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom, 
together with 600,000 Iſraelites, beſides children; which completed the 430 
years of ſojourning. They miraculouſly paſs through the Red Sea, and come 
to the deſert of Sinai, where Moſes receives from God, and delivers to the peo- 
ple, the Ten Commandments, and the other laws, and ſets up the tabernacle, 
and in it the ark of the covenant. 
1435 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by Danaus, who 
s arrived at Rhodes, and brought with him his fifty daughters. | 
1453 The firſt Olympic games celebrated at Olympia, in Greece. 
1452 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of Moſes, are written in the land of Moab, 
IS where he died the year following, aged 110. 
1451 The Iſraelites, after ſojourning in the wilderneſs forty years, are led under Joſhua 


: 
into the land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, after having ſubdued the 
natives; and the period of the ſabbatical year commences. 

1406 Iron is found in Greece from the accidental burning of the woods. 2 
1198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, gave riſe to the Trojan war, and 
; ſiege of Troy by the Greeks, which continued ten years, when that city was 
taken and burnt. | 2 
1043 David is ſole king of Iſrael. | 2 
1004 The 'Temple is ſolemnly dedicated by Solomon. 
$96 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to Heaven. 2 
894 Money firſt made of gold and filver at Argos, 
869 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido. 2 


814 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 
753 Era of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firſt king of the Romans. 2 
720 Samaria taken, after three years ſiege, and the kingdom of lirael finiſhed, by Sal. 
manaſar, king of Aſſyria, who carries the ten tribes into captivity. ; 
The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record. C 
658 Byzantium (row Conſtantinople) built by a colony of Athenians. 
604 By order of Necho, king of 0 ſome Phcenicians ſailed from the Red Sea round 
| Africa, and returned by the | 


editerranean. | | 

600 Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt, conſults the prieſts of Memphis, acquires 
the knowledge of geometry, aſtronomy, and philoſophy ; returns to Greece; cal 
culates ecliples, gives general/ notions of the univerſe, and maintains that one 
$ypreme Intelligence regulates all its motions, WE: 

| Map 
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600 Maps, globes, and the ſigus of the Zodiac, invented by Anaximander, the ſcholar 


of Thales. 


597 1 king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Ba- 
ylon. 


687 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of 18 months. 

552 The firſt comedy at Athens acted upon a moveable ſcaffold. 

559 Cyrus the firſt King of Perſia. | ; 

538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed; that city being taken by Cyrus, who, in 536, 
iſſues an edict for the return of the Jews. 

534 The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, on a Wwaggon, by Theſpis. 

520 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public library firſt founded. 

515 The ſecond Temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under Darius. 

509 Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is go 
verned by two conſuls, and other republican magiſtrates, till the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, being a ſpace of 461 years. 

504 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave occaſion to the Perſian inva- 

6 Aich — the Ur k firſt th f 
48 chylus, the Greek poet, firſt gains the prize of tragedy. 
481 Xerxes the Great, king of Lids begins bs „ Greece. | 
458 Ezra is ſent from Babylon to eruſalem, with the captive Jews, and the veſſels of 


gold and filver, &c. being ſeventy weeks of years, or 490 years before the cru- 
cifixion of our Saviour. , RT I 


454 The Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws. | 
451 The 1 created at Rome, and the laws of the twelve tables compiled and 
ratined, 
430 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about this time. 
. Malachi, the laſt of the prophets. | 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among the Greeks, believes the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, for which, and other 
ſublime doctrines, he is put to death by the Athenians, who ſoon after repent, 
and ere& to his memory a ſtatue of braſs, 
331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers Darius king of Perſia, and other 
| | nations of Aſia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and his empire is divided by his gene- 
rals into four kingdoms. 3 
285 Dionyſius, of Alexandria, began his aſtronomical zra on Monday June 26, being 
the firſt who found the exact ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 
minutes. | 
284 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employs ſeventy-two interpreters to tranſ- 
late the Old Teftament into the Greek language, which is called the Sep- 
3 tuagint, | 
269 The irt coining of ſilver at Rome. 
264 The firſt Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. The chronology of the Arun. 
delian marbles compoſed. 
260 The 228 firſt concern themſelves in naval affairs, and defeat the Carthaginiang 
At lea. 
237 Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, cauſes his ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, to ſwear 
eternal enmity to the Romans. 
218 The ſecond Punic war begins, and continues 17 years. Hannibal paſſes the Alps, 
. and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles; but, being amuſed by his women, does 
not improve his victories by the ſtorming of Rome. | 
190 The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings the 
Aſiatic luxury firſt to Rome. 
1068 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kingdom. 
167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 
o« WW” 163 The government of Judea under the Maccabees begins, and continues 126 years. 
146 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is razed to the ground by the Romans, 
ne 13; The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. 3 
32 Julius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. 
WL 3H 4 47 The 
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47 The into of Flack between Car and Pampey, in which the latter is ge. 


feated. 

The Alexandrianlibrary, conſiſting of 400,000 valuable r n accid 

The war of Africa, in which Cato — bimſelf. * * 

The ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. 

Cæſar, the greateſt of the Roman Conquerors, "after having fought. fifty Pitched 
battles, and lain 1,192,000 men, and overturned the liberties of his country, i; 
killed in the ſenate-houſe. 

35 The battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Antony and Cleopatra are totally 
defeated by Octavius, nephew to Julius Cæſar. 

30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Antony and Cleopatra 

ut themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman province. 

27 vius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and an ab. 

ſolute exemption from the laws, and is properly the firſt Roman emperor. 
8 * at this time 1s fifty miles in circumference, and contains 463,000 men fit ta 
arms. 
The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as an emblem of univerſal peace, and 
JESUS CHRIST is born on Monday, December 25. 


A. C. 


42 —— Some with the doctors in the Temple; 
27 is baptized in the Wilderneſs by John; 
33 is cnet on Friday, April 3. at 3 o'clock P. M. 
His Reſurrection on Sunday, April 5: his 18 Thurſday, May 14. 
36 St. Paul converted. 
39 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel. 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. 
40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the followers of Chriſt. 
43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. 
44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. 
49 London is founded by the Romans ; 368, ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, ſome 
parts of which are ſtill obſervable. 
1 CaraQtacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains to Rome. 
= The council of the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem. 
55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. | 
59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death. 
— perſecutes the Druids in Britain. 
61 Boadicea, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans; but is conquered ſoon after by 
©  Suetgnius, governor of Britain. 
62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome—writes his Epiſtles between 51 and 66, 
63 The Acts of the Apoſtles written. 
' Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome of his 
diſciples, about this time. 


64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for ſix days; upon which began (under Nero) the 


; firſt perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. 
67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 
go Whilſt the factious Jews are deſtroying one another with mutual fury, Titus, the 
Roman general, takes Jeruſalem, which'is razed to the ound. and the plough 
made to pals over it. | 
8 35 The philoſophers expelled Rome by Domitian. 
| 35 Julius Agricola, governor of South Britain, to protect the civilized Britons from 
the incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers Forth 
and Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus on the Grampian hills ; and 
firſt ſails round Britain, which he diſcovers to be an iſland. ' 
96 St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his Revelation—his Goſpel in 97. 


121 The Caledonlans reconquer from the Romans all the ſouthern parts of 3 ; 
upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaſtle and Carliſle; 
but this alſo proving ineffectual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman general, about the 


year 144, repairs Agricola's forts, which he joins by a wall four yards thick. 
I 3 F The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they were all baniſhed Judza. 
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139 Juſtin writes his firſt Apology for the Chriſtians. 

141 A number of hereſies appear about this time. N III 

152 The emperor Antoninus Pius ſtops the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. 

217 The Septuagint ſaid to be found in a caſk. : , 

222 About this time the Roman empire begins to fink under its own weight. The 
Barbarians begin their irraptions, and the Goths have annual tribute not to mo- 
leſt the empire. i 

260 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of Perſia, and flayed alive. 

274 Silk firſt brought from India: the manufactory of it introduced into Europe by ſome 
monks, 551; firſt worn by the clergy in England, 1534. k 
291 Two emperors, and two Czfars, to defend the four quarters of the empire. 
306 Conſtantine the Great begins his reign. | 
308 Cardinals firſt began. | | ls 
313 The tenth perſecution ends by an edict of Conſtantine, who favours the Chriſtians, 
and w full liberty to their religion. q 
314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 

325 The firſt general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, againſt Arius, where 
was compoſed the famous Nicene Creed, which we attribute to them. 

328 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, which is thence- 

| forwards called Conſtantinople. 


331 ——- orders all the heathen temples to be deſtroyed. ; : 
363 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, endeavours in vain to rebuild 
the temple of Jeruſalem. 


364 The Roman empire is divided into the eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) and 

wedſtern (of which Rome continued to be the capital) each being now under the 
government of different emperors. | 

400 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Campagni 

404 The kingdom of Caledonia, or Scotland, revives under Fergus. 

406 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into France and Spain, by a conceſſion of 
Honorius, emperor of the Weſt. 

410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Viſi-Goths. 

412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. | 

420 The kingdom of France begins upon the Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 

426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from Britain, 
and never return; adviſing the Britons to arm in their own defence, and truſt to 
their own valour. | 

445 The Britons, now left to themſelves, are greatly harraſſed by the Scots and Picts, 
upen which they once more make their complaint to the Romans, but receive no 
aſſiſtance from that quarter. 

447 Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns, ravages the Roman empire. 

449 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain, againſt the Scots 
and Picts. Z | 

455 The Saxons having repulſed the Scots and Picts, invite over more of their coun- 
trymen, and begin to eſtabliſh themſelves in Kent, under Hengiſt. 

476 The weſtern empire is finiſhed, 5 23 years after the battle of Pharſalia; upon the 

| ruins of which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other parts, conſiſting of Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians, under whom literature is extinguiſhed, and 
the works of the learned are deſtroyed. | 

496 Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Chriſtianity begins in that kingdom. 

508 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. | 

$13 8 beſieged by Vitalianus, whoſe fleet is burned by a ſpeculum of 

braſs. 

516 The computing of time by the Chriſtian zra is introduced by Dionyſius the monk. 

529 The code of Juſtinian, the eaſtern emperor, is publiſhed. 

$57 A terrible plague all over Europe, Aſia, and Africa, which continues near 50 
ears. 

581 Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken about this time in Italy. 

$90 Auguſtine the monk comes into England with forty monks, 


606 Here 
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622 Mahomet, the falſe prophet, flies from Meeca to Medina, in Arabia, in the 44th 
year of his age and 1oth of his miniftry, when he laid the foundation of the $2. 
racen empire, and from whom the Mahometan prinees to this day claim their de- 
ſcent. His followers compute their time from this ra, which in Arabic is called 

bo nt rn ney on . f "HH 

637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 

640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by Ditto, and the grand library there burnt by order 
of Omar, their caliph or prince. 

653 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every fide, and retaliate the barbarities 
of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity. 

. 

8 e Britons, a brave e of near 150 are by che 
r Saxons, and driven into W e 2 "7 

71 3 The Saracens conquer Spain. 

726 The controverſy about images begins, and'occaſions many inſurrections in the eaſt- 
ern empire. 

748 The computing of years from the birth of Chriſt began to be uſed in hiſtory. 

749 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. 

762 The - = Bagdad upon the Tigris is made the capital for the caliplis of the houſe 
0 A 

800 Charlemagne, king of France, begins the empire of Germany, afterwards called 
the weſtern empire; gives the preſent names to the winds and months ; endea- 
vours to reſtore learning in Europe; but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for it, be- 

| ing ſolely engroſſed in military enterprizes. 

826 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubje@s, for being a Chriſtian. 

828 Egbert, king of Weſſex, unites the - a by the name of England. 

$836 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fiſh. | 

838 The Scots and Pitts have a deciſive battle, in which the former prevail, and both 
kingdoms are united by Kenneth, which begins the ſecond period of the Scot- 
tiſh haſtory. 
867 The Danes begin their ravages in England. 
896 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh invaders (againſt whom he fought 56 
battles by ſea and land), compoſes his body of laws; divides England into coun- 


ties, hundreds, and tythings; eres county courts, and founds the univerſity of 
Oxford, about this time. 


915 The univerſity of Cambridge founded. : 

936 The Saracen empire is divided by uſurpation into ſeven kingdoms. 

975 Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his crimes. 

979 Coronation oaths ſaid to be firſt uſed in England. 

991 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Saracens from Arabia. 

Letters of the Alphabet were hitherto uſed. 5 

995 Otho III. makes the empire of Germany elective. 

999 Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Poland. | 
1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe; that of linen rags in 1170: the manufac- 

tory introduced into England 'at Dartford, 1588. 
1005 All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a new manner of architecture. 
1015 Children forbidden by law to be ſold by their parents in England. | 
1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of England. 
1040 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with various ſucceſs, are about this time 
| driven out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoſtile manner. 
1041 The Saxon line reſtored under Edward the Confeſſor. 
1043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the armies 
: of contending princes) become formidable, and take poſſeſſion of Perſia. 
1054 Leo IX. the firſt pope that kept up an army. | | 
1057 Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macbeth at Dunſinane, and mar- 
ries the princeſs Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling. 

1065 The Turks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens. | 
D101 S.WaT7 | 4 1066 The 
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4066 The battle of Haſtings fought, between Hurold and William (ſurnamed the baſ. 
tard) duke of Normandy, in which Harold is conquered and ſlain, after which 
William becomes king of England, © tt | 
1070 William introduces the feudal law. 
| Henry V. er — and the pe uarrel abou th of 
IV. emperor , pope, t the nomination 
28 717 Henry, in penance, walks bare footed to the pope, to- 


wards the end of January. 
1076 Juſtices of peace firſt appointed in England. | | 
1080 day-book to be compiled by order of William, from-a ſurvey of all 
| the eftates in England, and finiſhed in 1086. 


The Tower of London built by Ditto, to curb his Engliſh ſubjects; numbers of 
whom fly to Scotland, where they introduce- the Saxon or Engliſh language, 

; are protected by Malcolm, and have lands given them. 

1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard preſſed by the Spaniards, call to their aſſiſtance 
Joſeph, king of Morocco; by which the Moors get poſſeſſion of all the Saracen 
dominions in Spain. | 

1096 The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land is begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, to 
drive the infidels from Jeruſalem. 


1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he had been 


permitted to reſide as a ſubject. 

1118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted, to defend the Sepulchre at Jeru- 

ſalem, and to protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. | 

1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 

1164 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of ſtone. 

1164 The Teutonic order of religious — begins in Germany. 

1172 Henry II. king of * ＋ (and firſt of the Plantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of Ire. 
land; which, from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh viceroy, or 
lord-lieutenant. 

1176 England is divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by itine- 
rant judges. : 

1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed in private houſes in England. 

1181 The laws of England are digeſted about this time by Glanville. 


1182 Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the ſtir- 


rups of his ſaddle when he mounted his horſe. 
1186 The great conjunction of the ſun and moon, and all the planets in Libra, hap- 
ned 1n September. 
1192 The battle of Aſcalon, in Judza, in which Richard, king of England, defeats Sa- 
ladine's army, conſiſting of 300,000 combatants. | 
1194 Dieu et mon Droit firſt aſed as a motto by Richard, on a victory over the French. 
1200 Chimnies were not known in England. | 
Surnames now began to be uſed ; firſt among the nobility. 
1208 London incorporated, and obtained their firſt charter, for electing their Lord 
Mayor and other 9 from king John. 
1215 Magna Charta is gn by king John and the barons of England. 
Court of Common Pleas eſtabliſhed. 
1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, emerge from the northern 
parts of Aſia, over-run all the Saracen empire, and, in imitation of former con- 
querors, carry death and deſolation wherever they march. | 
1233 The Inquiſition, begun in 1204, is now truſted to the Dominicans. 


The houſes of London, and other cities in England, France, and Germany, ſtill 


thatched with ſtraw. 


1253 The famous aſtronomical tables are compoſed by Alonzo, king of Caſtile. 
1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the empire of the Saracens. 


1263 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 fail, and lands 20,000 men at 


the mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander III. who recovers 
the weſtern iſles. | 


. 1264 According to ſome writers, the commons of England were not ſummoned to par- 
. lament till this period. ö | 
| Wi QC 1269 The 
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1259 The Hamburgh company incorporated in England. 

1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian * begins in Germany. 8 

1282 Llewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated an killed by Edward I. who unites that 

| F nome, ma to England. 

1284 Edward II. born at Caernarvon, is the firſt prince of Wales. 

1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is diſputed by twelve 
candidates, who ſubmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward, king of Eng- 
land; which lays the foundation of a long and deſolating war between both 


nations, | | 
1293 There is a regular ſucceſſion of Engliſh parliaments from this year, being the 224 
of Edward I. | 


1298 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bithynia under Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted knives, ſpoons, and cups, a great luxury. | ; : 

Tallow candles ſo great a luxury, that ſplinters of wood were uſed for lights. 
Wine fold by apothecaries as a cordial. 

1302 'The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved, by Givia, of Naples. 

1307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 

1308 The popes remove to Avignon, in France, for 70 years. 

1310 Lincoln's Inn ſociety eſtabliſhed. 


1314 The battle of Bannockburn, between Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which eſta- 
bliſhes the latter on the throne of Scotland. 


The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave, and ſeparate. A vacancy in the papal chair 
for two years. 
1320 Gold firſt coined in Chriſtendom; 1344, ditto in England. 
1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, ſays Edward III. may prove of great 
benefit to us and our ſubjects. 
1337 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deſcribed with an aſtronomical exactneſs. 
1340 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn; 1346, Ed- 
ward III. had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain hun the battle of 
Creſſy; 1346, bombs and mortars were invented. 
Oil- painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck: 
Heralds college inſtituted in England. 
1344 The firſt creation to titles by patents uſed by Edward III. 
1346 The battle of Durham, in which David, king of Scots, is taken priſoner. 
1349 The order of the Garter inſtituted in England by Edward III. altered in 1557, 
and conſiſts of 26 knights. 
1352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. 5 
1 354 The money in Scotland till now the ſame as in England. : 
1356 The battle of Poictiers, in which king John of France, and his ſon, are taken pri- 
ſoners by Edward the Black Prince. 
1357 Coals firft brought to London. 
1358 Arms of England and France firſt quartered by Edward III. 
1362 The law pleadings in England changed from French to Engliſh, as a favour of 
Edward III. to his people. 
John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, begins about this time to oppoſe the errors of the 
. of Rome with great acuteneſs and ſpirit. His followers are called 
ollards. 
1386 A company of linen-weavers, from the Netherlands, eſtabliſhed in London. 
Windſor caſtle built by Edward III. 
1388 The battle of Otterburn, between Hotſpur and the earl of Douglas. 
1391 Cards invented in France fer the king's amuſement. 
1399 Weſtminſter abbey built and enlarged—Weſtminſter hall ditto. 
| Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coronation of Henry IV.; renewed in 1725, 
conſiſting of 38 knights. 
1410 Guildhall, London, built. | 
1411 The univerſity of St. Andrew's in Scotland founded. 
1415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the French by Henry V. of England. 
1428 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Engliſh power in France. 
1430 About this time Laurentius of Harleim invented the art of printing, 2 *. 
| practiſe 
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practiſed with ſeparate wooden types. Guttemburgh afterwards invented cut 
metal types: but the art was carried to perfection by Peter Schoeffer, who in- 
vented the mode of caſting the types in matrices. Frederick Corſellis began 
to print at Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types; but it was William Caxton wha 
introduced into 44 599 the art of printing with fuſile types, in 1474. 
1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. 
'The ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 100,000 people. 

1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, which ends the eaſtern empire, 1123 years 
from its dedication by Conſtantine the Great, and 2206 years from the foun- 
dation of Rome. 

-1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland, founded. 

1460 Engraving and etching in copper invented. 

1477 The univerſity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded. 5 

1483 Richard III. king of England, and laſt of the Plantagenets, is defeated and killed 
at the battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an end to the | 
civil wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, after a conteſt of 30 years, {1 

7 and the loſs of 100,000 men. | 

1486 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the guards, the firſt ſtanding army. 8 

1489 Maps and ſea- charts firſt brought to England by Barth. Columbus. | 

1491 William Grocyn publicly teaches the Greek language at Oxford. 1 

The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to the native Spaniards, are entirely 
ſubdued by Ferdinand, and become ſubjects to that prince on certain condi- 
tions, which are ill obſerved by the Spaniards, whoſe clergy employ the powers 
of the Inquiſition, with all its tortures; and in 1609, near one million of the 


Moors are driven from Spain to the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, from whence they 
originally came. 


1492 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain. 
1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe. 

1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
| South America diſcovered by Americus Veſpuſius, from whom it has its name 
1499 North America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. 
1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany into ſix circles, and adds four more 
. m 1512. 

1505 Shillings firſt coined in England, 


1509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, from whence vege- 
tables were imported hitherto. 


1513 The battle of Flowden, in which James IV. of Scotland is killed, with the flower 
of his nobility. 
1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 
Egypt is conquered by the Turks. 


1518 wa cv in the ſervice of Spain, firſt diſcovers the ſtraits of that name in South 
| merica. 


1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title of Defender 
of the Faith from his Holineſs. | 


1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the Reformed proteſting againſt the 
church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. 

1534 The Reformation takes place in England, under Henry VIII. 

1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by Ditto. 


1539 The arf Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized; the preſent tranſlation finiſhed 
1611. | 


About this time cannon began to be uſed in ſhips. 

1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king; firſt worn in England by queen 
Elizabeth, 1561; the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, 1589. 

: Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time the ladies uſed ſkewers. 

1544 Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per acre. 

1545 The famous council of 'Trent begins, and continues 18 years, 

1545 Firſt law in England, eſtabliſhing the intereſt of money at ten ger cent. 

1549 Lords licutenants of counties inſtituted in England, 


15 50 Horſe 
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1550 Horſe guards inſtituted in England. 
1555 The Ruſſian company eſtabliſhed in England. 
1558 Queen Elizabeth * her reign. 
1560 The Reformation in Scotland completed by John Knox. 
1563 Knives firſt made in England. | 
1569 Royal Exchange firſt built. 
1572 The great maſſacre of Proteſtants at Paris. | 
1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and erer. of Holland begins. 
Engliſh Eaſt India company incorporated —eſtabliſned 1600. 
Turkey company incorporated. | 
1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the world, being the firſt Eng. 
liſh circumnavigator. 
Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in England. | 
1582 Pope _—— introduces the New Style in Italy; the 5th of October being 
counted 15. 
1583 Tobacco erf brought from Virginia into England. 
1587 Mary queen of Scots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, after 18 years impriſon 
ment, 
1588 The Spaniſh Armada deftroyed by Drake and other Engliſh admirals. 
—_ IV. paſſes the edi& of Nantes, tolerating the Proteſtants, 
1589 Co firſt introduced into England; hackney act 1693; increaſed to 1000, 
| in 1770. 
1590 Band of penſioners inſtituted in England. 
1591 Trinity College, Dublin, founded. | 
1597 Watches firſt brought into England from Germany. 
1602 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. | 
1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of 
Scotland (and firſt of the Stuarts) as her ſucceſſor ; which unites both king- 
doms under the name of Great Britain. 
1605 The gunpowder-plot diſcovered at Weſtminſter ; being a project of the Roman 
catholics to blow up the king and both houſes of parliament. 
1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in England. 
1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the ſatellites about the planet Saturn, by the 
teleſcope, then juſt invented in Holland, | 
1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by Ravaillac, a prieſt. 
3611 Baronets firſt created in England, by James I. 
1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. 
Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware. 
1616 The firſt permanent ſettlement in Virginia. 
1619 Dr. 4 ee an Engliſhman, diſcovers the doctrine of the circulation of the 
bl 


1620 The broad ſilk manufactory from raw ſilk introduced into England, 
1621 New England planted by che Puritans. ä 
1625 King James dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon, Charles J. : 
The iſland of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement in the Weſt Indies, 13 
lanted. | | 
1632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, and head of 
the Proteſtants in Germany, is killed. 
1635 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. 
Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from London to Scotland, Ireland, &c. | 

1640 King Charles diſobliges his Scottiſh ſubjects, on which their army, under general 

| Leſley, enters England, and takes Newcaſtle, being encouraged by the malcon- 
tents in England. 85 
The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh Proteſtants were killed. 

1642 King Charles impeaches five members, who had oppoſed his arbitrary meaſures 
which begins the civil war in ee | 
1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt impoſed by parliament. 

1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall, January zo, aged 49. 
1654 Cromwell aſſumes the protectorſnip. BAT.» Ss 
1655 The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica from the Spaniards. ' 
1658 Cromwell 
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1658 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the proteQorſhip by his ſon Richard. -1 
1660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, after an exile of 
| twelve years in France and Holland. | ' 
Epiſcopacy reſtored in England and Scotland. 2 
The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the nobles, ſurrender their privileges 
to Frederic III. who becomes abſolute 
1662 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed at London, by Charles II. 
1663 Carolina planted; 1728, divided into two ſeparate 5 "Dry | 
1664 ba, _ 2: . "ma in North America, conquered from the Swedes and Dutch, 
the Engliſh. 
1665 The logs — in London, and carries off 68, ooo perſons. k 
1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2, and continued three days, in which were 
defiroyed 13,000 houſes, and 400 ſtreets, 
Tea firſt uſed in England. x | 
1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Engliſh the New Netherlands, now 
known by the names of Pennſylvania, New York, and New Jerſey. | 
1668 ditto, Aix-la-Chapelle. | | 
St. James's Park planted, and made a thoroughfare for public uſe by Charles II, 
1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay company incorporated. | 
1672 Lewis XLV. over-runs gut part of Holland, when the Dutch open their ſluices, 
being determined to 
Eaſt Indies. 
African 2 eſtabliſhed. 


1678 The ue of Nimeguen. 
The habeas corpus act 2 
1680 A great comet appeared, and from its nearneſs to our earth, alarmed the inhabi- 


tants, It continued viſible from Nov. 3, to March g. 
William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Pennſylvania. 
1683 India ſtock fold from 360 to 500 per cent. 
1685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is ſucceeded by his brother, James II. | 
The duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. raiſes a rebellion, but is de- 
feated at the battle of Sedgmoor, and beheaded. 


The edi& of Nantes infamouſly revoked by Lewis XIV. and the Proteſtants 
cruelly perſecuted. | 


1687 The palace of Verſailles, near Paris, finiſhed by Lewis XIV. 


1688 The Revolution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5. King James abdicates, and 
retires to France, December 3. 


Kang William and queen Mary, daughter and ſon-in-law to James, are proclaim- 
ed February 16. | 


Viſcount Dundee ſtands out for James in Scotland, but is killed by 


Mackey, at the battle of Killycrankie, upon which the Highlanders, wearied 


with repeated misfortunes, diſperſe. 
1689 The land-tax paſſed in England. 
The toleration act paſſed in Ditto. 
Several biſhops are deprived for not taking the oath to king William. 
William Fuller, who pretended to prove the prince of Wales ſpurious, was voted 
by the commons to be a notorious cheat, impoſtor, and falſe accuſer. 
1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William againſt James in Ireland. 
1691 The war in Ireland finiſhed, by the ſurrender of Limerick to William. 
1692 The Engliſh and Dutch fleets, commanded by admiral Ruſſel, defeat the French 
fleet off La Hogue. | 
1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſed by the French againſt the Con- 
| federates in the battle of Turin, | 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth electorate. 
Bank of England eſtabliſhed by king William. 
The firſt public lottery was drawn this year. | 
. Maſſacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by king William's troops, 
1694 Queen Mary dies at the age of 33, and William reigns alone 
Stamp duties inſtituted in England, „ 


1696 The 


own their country, and retire to their ſettlements in the 
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1696 The peace of Ryſwick. 
1699 =" Jon ſettled a colony at the iſthnius of Darien, in America, and called it 
edonia. | 
1 Charles XII. of Sweden begins his reign. 
| om, * gee II. dies at. St. Germain's, in the 68th year of his age. 
1701 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. | 
Society for the l of the Goſpel in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. 
1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſucceeded by queen Anne, daughter to 


ames II. who, with the emperor and States General, renews the war againſt 


rance and Spain. 

1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admiral Rooke. | 

2 TY _ of Blenheim won by the duke of Marlborough and allies, againſt the 
rench. 

The court of Exchequer inſtituted in England. 

1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England and Scotland, ſigned July 22. 
The battle of Ramillies won by Marlborough and the allies. 
1707 The firſt Britiſh parliament. | 
1708 Minorca taken from the Spaniards by general Stanhope. 
The battle of Oudenarde won by Marlborough and the allies. 
| Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Savoy. 
1709 Peter : ee czar of Muſcovy, defeats Charles XII. at Pultowa, who flies 
to IJ urkey. 
The battle 2 Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the allies. 
1710 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry for others more favourable to the inte- 
reſt of her brother, the late Pretender. | 
The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 45 
years, at one million expence, by a duty on coals. 
The Engliſh South-Sea company began. 
1712 Duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun killed in a duel in Hyde-Park. 
1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Britain, and 
Eh Hudſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded to Great Britain; Gibraltar 
and Minorca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid crown by this treaty. 
1714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of fifty, and is ſucceeded by George J. 
Intereſt reduced to five per cent. x 
1715 Lewis XIV. dies, and 1s ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Lewis XV. the late 
king of France. 

The rebellion in Scotland begins in September, under the earl of Mar, in favour 
of the Pretender, The action of Sheriff-muir, and the ſurrender of Preſton, 
both in November, when the rebels diſperſe. | 

1716 The Pretender married to the princeſs Sobieſki, grand-daughter of John Sobieſk, 
late king of Poland. 

An act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 

1719 The Miſſiſſipi ſcheme at its height in France. 


Lombe's ſilk-throwing machine, containing 26, 5 86 wheels, erected at Derby; 


takes up one- eighth of a mile; one water- wheel moves the reſt; and in 24 hours 
it works 318, 504, 960 yards of organzine ſilk thread. 
The South-Sea ſcheme in England begun April 7; was at its height at the end 
of June; and — ſunk about September 29. ä 
1727 King George I. dies, in the 68th year of his age; and is ſucceeded by his only 
N ſon, George II. | | 
Inoculation firſt tried on criminals with ſucceſs. | 
Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed as an empire. 
1732 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perſian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and returns 
with two hundred and thirty-one millions ſterling. 
Several public-ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Georgia, in North 
America. 
1736 Capt. Porteus, having ordered his ſoldiers to fire upon the populace at the exe- 
cution of a ſmuggler, is himſelf hanged by the mob at Edinburgh. 
N 173 1738 Weſtminſer- 
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1738 Weſtminſter-Bridge, conſiſting of fifteen arches, begun; finiſhed in 1750, at the 


expence of 389,000 J. defrdyed by parliament. 
1739 Letters of marque iſſued out in Britain againſt Spain, July 21, and war declared, 


ober 23. 
1743 = battle of Dettingen won by the Engliſh and allies; in favour of the queen of 
ungary. | 
1744 War * againſt France. 
Commodore Anſon returns from his voyage round the world. 
1745 The allies loſe the battle of Fontenoy. 
The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender's army defeated by the 
duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. | 
1746 Britiſh Linen Company erected, 


1748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which a reſtitution of all places, taken during 


the war, was to be made on all ſides. 
1749 The intereſt of the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cent. 
Britiſh herring fiſhery incorporated. 

1751 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, died. 

Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated. | 

1752 The new ſtyle introduced into Great Britain, the third of September being count» 
ed the fourteenth. 

1753 The Britiſh Muſeum erected at Montagu-houſe. 

Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, inſtituted in London. 

1755 - Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. 

1756 146 Engliſhmen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt Indies, b 
order of the Naboh, and 123 found dead next mormng. | 

Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed at London. 

1757 Damien attempted to aſſaſſinate the French king. 

1759 COTE Wolfe 1s killed in the battle of Quebec, which 1s gained by the Eng- 

iſh. 

1760 King George II. dies, October 25, in the 77th your of his age, and is ſucceeded 
by his preſent majeſty, who, on the 22d of September, 1761, married the 
princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 

Black-Friars bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, begun; finiſhed 1770, at the ex- 
| pence of 5 4, 840 l. to be diſcharged by a toll. Toll taken off 1785. 
1762 War declared againſt Spain. 
Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, impriſoned, and murdered, 

| American Philoſophical Society eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 

George Augultus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12. 

; 1763 The Jefinitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, concluded at Paris, February 16, which confirr:.s to Great Britain the 
extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of Louiſiana, 
in North America; alio the iſlands of Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and 
Tobago, in the Weſt Indies. 

1764 The — wha granted 10,0001. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the lon- 
gitude by his time-piece. : 

1765 His majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorporating the Soctety of Artiſts. 

An act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty of the iſland of Man to the crown of 
Great Britain, 

1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our earth, 
paſſed the ſun's centre. 

1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London. | 

The Turks impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and declare war againſt that em- 


ire. 
1771 Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, in his majeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, lieut. Cook, 


return from a voyage round the world, having made ſeveral important di ſco- 
veries in the South Seas. 


1772 The king of Sweden changes the conſtitution of that kingdom. 

The Pretender marries a princeſs of Germany, grand- daughter of Thomas, late 
earl of Ayleſbury. 
31 1772 The 
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1772 The emperor of Germany, empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, ſtrip tho 
king of Poland of great part of his dominions, which they divide among 

f themſelves, in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. 

1773 3 Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole, but n eighty- one 

9 egrees, is in danger of being locked up by the ice, and his attempt to dif. 

cover a paſſage in that quarter proves fruitleſs. 

The Jeſuits expelled from the Pope's dominions. 

The Engliſh Eaſt India company having, by conqueſt or treaty, acquired the ex- 
tenſive provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen millions of in- 
habitants, great irregularities are committed by their ſervants abroad; upon 
which government interferes, and ſends out judges, &c. for the better admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. 

The war between the Ruſſians and Turks proves diſgraceful to the latter, who 
loſe the iſlands in the Archipelago, and by ſea are every where unſucceſsful, 

1774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. 

The Britiſh parliament having paſſed an act, laying a duty of three pence per 
pound upon all teas imported into America, the Coloniſts, conſidering this as 
a grievance, deny the right of the Britiſh parliament to tax them. 

Deputies from the ſeveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the fir 
General Congreſs, Sept. 5. 

Firſt petition o Comprets to the King, November. 

1775 April 19, The firſt action happened in America between the king's troops and 

e provincials at Lexington. 

May 20, Articles of confederation and perpetual union between the American 
provinces. 

June 17, A bloody action at Bunker's Hill, between the royal troops and the 
Americans. 

1776 March 17, The town of Boſton evacuated by the King's troops. 

An unſucceſsful attempt, in July, made by commodore vir Peter Parker, and licu- 
tenant general Clinton, upon Charles Town, in South Carolina. 

The Congrets declare the American colonies free and independent ſtates, July 4. 

The Americans are driven from Long Iſland, New York, in Auguſt, with great 
loſs, and great numbers of them taken priſoners ; and the city of New York is 
afterwards taken poſſeſſion of by the king's troops. 

December 25, General Waſhington takes goo of the Heſſians priſoners at Tren- 
don. | 

Torture aboliſhed in Poland. 

1777 General Howe takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant-general Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army at Saratoga, in 
Canada, by convention, to the American army under the command of the gene- 
rals Gates and Arnold, October 17. 

1778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and the trirteen 
united American colonies, in which their independence is acknowledged by 
the court of France, February 6. ; 

The remains of the earl of Chatham interred at the public expence in Weſtmin- 
' ſter- Abbey, June 9g, in conſequence of a vote of parliament, ; 
The earl of Carliſle, William Eden, Eſq; and George Johnſtone, Eſq; arnve 

at Philadelphia the beginning of june, as commiſhoners tor reſtoring peace 
between Great Britain and America. 

Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 18. 

The Congrels refuſe to treat with the Britiſh commiſlioners, unleſs the indepen— 
dence of the American colonies were firſt acknowledged, or the king's ficets 
and armies withdrawn from America. 

An engagement fought off Breſt between the Engliſh fleet under the command 
of admiral Keppel, and the French fleet under the command of the count d'Or 
villiers, July 27. 

Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. | 

Pondicherry ſurrenders to the arms of Great Britain, OR. 17. 

St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. 28. 
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1779 St. Vincent's taken by the French. 
| Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 
1780 Torture in courts of juſtice aboliſhed in France. 

The Inquiſition aboliſhed in the duke of Modena's dominions. 

Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, Jan. 8. 

The ſame admiral alſo engages a Spaniſh fleet under the command of Don Juan 
de Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five ſhips of the line, one more 
being driven on ſhore, and another blown up, Jan. 16. 

Three actions between admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen, in the Weſt 
Indies, in the months of April and May; but none of them deciſive. 

Charles Town, South Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 

Penſacola, and the whole province of Welt Florida, ſurrender to the arms of the 
king of Spain, May g. | 

The Proteſtant Aſſociation, to the number of 50,000, go up to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, with their petition for the repeal of an act pailed in favour of the Papiſts, 

une 2. 

This event followed by the moſt daring riots, in the cities of London, and in 
Southwark, for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, in which ſome Popith chapels are de- 
ſtroyed, together with the priſons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the Fleet, 
ſeveral private houſes, &c. Theſe alarming riots are at length ſuppreſſed by 
the interpoſition of the military, and many of the rioters tried and executed 
for felony. | 

Five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips bound for the Welt 
Indies, taken by the combined fleets of France and Spain, Aug. 8. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a ſignal victory over general Gates, near Camden, in 
South Carolina, in which above 1000 American priſoners are taken, Aug, 16, 

Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the Congreſs, taken in an American packet, near 
Newfoundland, Sept. 3. | | 

General Arnold deſerts the ſervice of the Congreſs, eſcapes to New York, and | 
is made a brigadiecr-general in the royal ſervice, Sept. 24. 

Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tappan, | 
in the province of New York, Ott. 2. | 41 

Mr. Laurens is committed priſoner to the Tower, on a charge of high treaſon, 
October 4. | 

Dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, by which great devaſtation is made in 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other iſlands, OR. 3 and 10. 4 

A declaration of hoſtilities publiſhed againſt Holland, Dec. 20. 

1781 The Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatia taken by admiral Rodney and general Vaughan, 
Feb. 3. Retaken by the French, Nov. 27. | . | 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, but with coniiderable loſs, over the Americans 
under general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 1 5. | 

The ifland of Tobago taken by the French, June 2. 

A blood engagement fought between an Englith ſquadron under the command of | 
admiral Parker, and a Dutch ſquadron under the command of admiral Zout- 


5 | man, off the Dogger-bank, Aug. 5. | ; 
Earl Cornwallis, with a conſiderable Britiſh army, ſurrendered priſoners of war | 

8 to the American and French troops, under the command of general Waſhing- 

ce | ton and count Rochambeau, at York-town, in Virginia, Oct. 19. 


1782 Trincomale, on the ifland of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. 11. 
Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. 


n. The iſland of St. Chriſtopher taken by the French, Feb. 12. 
8 The iſland of Nevis, in the Weſt Indies, taken by the French, Feb. 14. 

Montſerrat taken by the French, Feb. 22. | 
nd The houſe of commons addreſs the king againſt any further proſecution of offen- 
- | ſive war on the continent of North America, Mar. 4; and reſolve, That that 


houſe would conſider all thoſe as enemies to his majeſty, and this country, 
who ſhould adviſe, or by any means attempt, the farther proſecution of offen- 
five war on the continent of North America, for the purpoſe of reducing the 


revolted colonies to obedience by force. | | 
312 1782 Admiral | 
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1782 Admiral Rodney obtains a ſignal victory over the French fleet under the com. 
mand of count de Graſſe, near Dominica, in the Weſt Indies, April 12. 

Admiral Hughes, with eleven ſhips, beat off, near the iſland of Ceylon, by the 
French admiral Suffrein, with twelve ſhips of the line, after a ſevere engage. 
ment, in which both fleets loſt a great number of men, April 13. 

Ihe reſolution of the houſe of commons relating of 65" Wilkes, Eſq; and the 
Middleſex election, paſſed Feb. 17, 1769, reſcinded, May 3. 

The bill to repeal the declaratory act of George I. relative to the legiſlation of 
Ireland, received the royal aſſent, June 20. AS 

The French took and deſtroyed the forts and ſettlements in Hudſon's Bay, 
Aug. 24. ö 

The Spantards defeated in their grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. 13. 

Treaty concluded betwixt the republic of Holland and the United States of Ame. 
rica, Oct. 8. 

Proviſional articles of peace ſigned at Paris between the Britiſh and the American 
commiſhoners, by which the Thirteen United American colonies are acknow- 
ledged by his Britannic majeſty to be free, ſovereign, and independent ſtates, 
Nov. 30. ; 

1783 Profiminney articles of peace between his Britannic majeſty and the kings of 
France and Spain, figned at Verſailles, Jan. 20. 

The order of St. Patrick inſtituted, Feb. 5, | 

Three earthquakes in Calabria Ulterior and Sicily, deſtroying a great number of 

tous and inhabitants, Feb. 5th, 7th, and 28th. 

Armiſtice betwixt Great Britain and Holland, Feb. 10. A 

Ratiſication of the definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, 
and the United States of America, Sept. 3. 

127384 The city of London wait on the king, with an addreſs of thanks for diſmiſling 
the coalition miniſtry, Jan. 16. 

The great ſeal ſtolen from the lord chancellor's houſe in Great Ormond-ftreet, 
March 24. Wo | 

'The ratification of the peace with America arrived, April 7. 

The definitive treaty of; peace between Great Britain and Holland, May 24. 

The ＋ of Handel commemorated by a grand jubilee at Weſtminſter- abbey, 
May 26. 

bn for a public thankſgiving, July 2. 

Mr. Lunardi aſcended in a balloon from the Artillery- ground, Moorfields, the 
firſt attempt of the kind in England, Sept. 15. 


MEN ef LEARNING and GENIUS. 
Bef. Ch. | 


907 OMER, the firſt prophane writer and Greek poet, flouriſhed, Pope. 
Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Homer. Cocbe. 


884 Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. 
6co Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Fawkes. 
558 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 
556 Alop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croxal, 
548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geographer. 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Greece, Rowe. 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes, Addiſon. 
456 Aichylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet. Potter. 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. Wee. | | 
413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of prophane hiſtory. Lililebury. 
407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic poet, fl. Whyte. 
Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. Woodhull. 
406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin, Potter. 
Confucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. 
400 vocrates, the founder of moral philoſophy in Greece. 
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291 Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian. Smith, Hobbes. 
361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician. Clifton. 

Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. 
359 Xenophon, the Greek philoſopher and hiſtorian. Smith, Spelman, Aby, Fielding. 
348 Plato, the Greek philoſopher, and-diſciple of Socrates. Sydenharr. , 
336 Ifocrates, the Greek orator. Dim/dale. 
332 Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato. Hobbes. 
313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poiſoned himſelf. Leland, Francis. 
288 Theophraſtus, tne Greck 1 and ſcholar of Ariſtotle. Budgel. 
285 Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poet, fl. Fawkes. 
277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematician, fl. R. Simp/on. 
270 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philoſophy in Greece. Disch. 
264 Xeno, founder of the Stoic philoſophy in ditto. 
244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. 
208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 
184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet. T bornton. 
159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Colman, 
155 Diogenes, of Babylon, the Stoic philoſopher. 
124 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian. Hampton. 

54 Lucretius, the Roman poet. Creech. 

44 Julius Czfar, the Roman hiſtorian and commentator, killed. Duncan. 
Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerſal hiſtorian, fl. Booth. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. | 

43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philoſopher, put to death. Guthrie, Melmeth. 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biographer, fl. Rowe. 

34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon, Roe. 

30 Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Spelman, 

19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. Dryden, Pitt, IF arton. 

11 Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman poets. Grainger, Dart. 

F 93 the Roman lyric and ſatiric poet. Traucis. 

17 Livy, the Roman hiſtorian. Ray. 

19 Ovid, the Roman elcgiac poet. Garth. 

20 Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and phyſician, ſl. Grieve. 

25 Strabo, the Greek geographer, 

33 Phædrus, the Roman tabuliſt. Sar, 

45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Nexwcombe. 

62 Perſius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Brewer. 

64 Quintius Curtius, a Reman, hiſtorian of Alexander the Great, fl. Dzely. 
Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher and tragic poet, put to death. L* Ejtrange, 

65 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto. Rome. 

79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiſtorian, Holland. | 

93 Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian. V Hiſton. 

94 Epictetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, fl. Mrs. Carter. 

95 Quinctilian, tne Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 

96 Statius, the Roman epic poet. Lewis. 

Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon. 
104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. Hay. 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. ; 
116 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. Melmoth, Orrery, 
117 Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian. Hughes, : 
119 Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer. Dryden, Langhorne. 
128 Juvenal, the Roman ſatiric poet. Dryden. gs 
140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and aſtronomer, fl. 
150 "Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Turnbel, 
161 Arrian, the Raman hiſtorian and philoſopher, fl. Reoke. 
& 167 Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeft Chriſtian author after the apoſtles, 
| 180 Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dinſdale, Dryden, Franklin, 
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180 Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor and philoſopher. Collier, Eiphinſtone. 
193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyfician. 
200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. 

229 Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria. 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Hart. 
258 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. Marſhal. 
273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurehan. Smith. 
320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. 
336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, founder of the ſe& of Arians. 
342 Euſebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian and chronologer. Hanmer, 
379 Bazil, Biſhop of Cæſaria. 
389 Gregory Nazianzen, biſhop of Conſtantinople; 
397 Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan. 
415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. 
428 Eutropius, the Roman hiſtorian. 
524 Boethius, the Roman poet, and Platonic philoſopher. Bellamy, Praſton. 
529 Procopius of Cæſarea, the Roman hiſtorian. Holcrof?. 

Hors ends the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or, as they are ſtyled, Claſſic authors, for whom 
mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thoſe two great theatres of human 
glory: but it will ever be regretted, that a ſmall part only of their writings have 
come to our hands. This was owing to the barbarous policy of thoſe fierce illi 
terate pagans, who, in the fifth century, ſubverted the Roman empire, and in which 

ctices they were joined ſoon after by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 
Conſtantinople alone had eſcaped the ravages of the Barbarians ; and to the fe li- 
terati who ſheltered themſelves within its walls, is chiefly owing the preſervation of 
thoſe valuable remains of antiquity, To learning, civility, and refinement, ſuc- 
ceeded worſe than Gothic ignorance—the ſuperſtition and buffoonery of the 
church of Rome; Europe therefore produces few names worthy of record during 
the ſpace of a thouſand years; a period which hiſtorians, with great propriety, de- 
nominate the dark or Gothic ages. | | 

The invention of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, from which memorable zra a race of men have ſprung up in a new ſoil, France, 
Germany, and Britain ; who, if they do not exceed, at leaſt equal, the greateſt ge- 
niuſes of antiquity, Of theſe our own countrymen have the reputation of che fir! 
rank, with whoſe names we ſhall finiſh our liR, 

A. C. 

735 Bede, a prieſt of Northumberland; Hiſtory of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 
901 King Alfred; hiſtory, philoſophy, and poetry, 

12569 Matthew Paris, monk of St. Alban's ; Hiſtory of England. 

1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſetſhire ; natural philoſophy. 

1308 John Fordun, a prieſt of Mearns-ſhire; Hiſtory of Scotland, 

1400 Geoffry Chaucer, I.ondon ; the father of Engliſh poetry. | 

1402 John Gower, Wales ; the poet. | 

1535 Sir Thomas More, London; hiſtory, politics, divinity, 

1552 John Leland, London; lives and antiquities. 

1568 Roger Aſcham, Yorkſhire; philology and polite literature, 

1572 Rev. John Knox, the Scotch reformer; hiſtory of the church of Scotland. _ 

1582 George Buchanan, Dumbartonſhire ; Hiſtory of Scotland, Pſalms of David, peli- 
tics, &c. | 

1598 Edmund Spenſer, London ; Fairy Queen, and other poems. 

1615-25 Beaumont and Fletcher; 53 dramatic pieces. 

1616 William Shakeſpeare, Stratford; 42 tragedies and comedies. 

1622 John Napier, of Marcheſton, Scotland ; diſcoverer of logarithms, 

1623 William Camden, London; hiſtory and antiquities. | 

1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London ; natural philoſophy, literature in general. 

1634 Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, Norfolk ; laws of . | 

1638 Ben Jonſon, London; 53 dramatic pieces. 

1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws and antiquities, 

x 
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1654 John Selden, Suſſex ; antiquities and laws. | 
1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent, diſcovered the circulation of die blood. 
1567 Abraham Cowley, London ; miſcellaneous poetry. POT 
1674 Jn N London; Paradiſe Loſt, Regained, and various other pieces in verſe 
and Proie. f, 
Hyde, ant of Clarendon, Wiltſhire; Hiſtory of the Civil Wars in England. 
1675 James Gregory, Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and opticss. 
1677 Reverend Dr. Iſaac Barrow, London; natural philoſophy, mathematics, and ſer- 
mons. . 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worceſterſhire ; Hudibras, a burleſque poem. | 
1685 Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies and comedies, with other poems. 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, ſpeeches, letters, &c. 
1688 Dr. Ralph Cudworth, Somerſetſhire; Intellectual Syſtem. 
1689 Dr. 'Thomas Sydenham, Dorſetſhire ; Hiſtory of Phyſic. 
1690 Nathaniel Lee, London; 11 tragedies, 
Robert Barclay, Edinburgh ; Apology for the Quakers. 
1691 Hon. Robert Boyle; natural and experimental philoſophy and theology. 
Sir George McKenzie, Dundee; Antiquities and Laws of Scotland. 
1694 John Tillotſon, archbithop of Canterbury, Halifax ; 254 ſermons. 
1697 Sir William Temple, London; politics, and polite literature. | 
1701 John 3 Northamptonthire; 27 tragedies and comedies, ſatiric poems, 
irgil. 8 
1704 John Locke, Somerſetſhire ; philoſophy, government, and theology. 
1705 John Ray, Eſſex ; botany, natural philoſophy, and divinity. 
1707 George Farquhar, Londonderry; eight comedies. 
1713 Ant. Aſh. Cowper, earl of Shatteſbury ; Characteriſtics. 
1714 Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh, biſhop of Saliſbury ; hiſtory, biography, divinity, &e. 
1718 Nicholas Rowe, Devonſhire ; 7 tragedies, tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia. 
1719 Reverend John Flamſteed, Derbyſhire ; mathematics and aſtronomy. 
Joſeph Addiſon, Wiltſhire; Spectator, Guardian, poems, politics. 
Dr. John Keil, Edinburgh ; mathematics and aſtronomy, 
1721 Matthew Prior, London; poems and politics. 
1724 William Wollaſton, Staffordſhire ; Religion of Nature delineated, 
1727 Sir Iſaac Newton, Lincolnſhire ; mathematics, geometry, aſtronomy, optics, 
1729 Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich ; mathematics, divinity, &c. 
Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; four comedies, papers in Tatler, &c. 
William Congreve, Staffordſhire; {even dramatic pieces. | 
1732 John Gay, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces. 
1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Mearns-ſhire; medicine, coins, politics. 
1742 Dr. Edmund Halley; natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, navigation, 
Dr. Richard Pentley, Yorkſhue; claſſical learning, criticiſm. 
1744 Alexander Pope, London; poems, letters, tranſlation of Homer. 
1745 Reverend Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin; poems, politics, and letters. 
1746 Colin M-Laurin, Argyleſhire; Algebra, View of Newton's philoſophy. 
1748 James Thomſon, Roxburghthire ; Seaſons, and other poems, five tragedies. 


Reverend Dr. Iſaac Watts, Southampton; logic, philoſophy, pſalms, hymns, ſer- 
mons, &c. | 


| Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, Airſhire ; Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy, 
1750 Reverend Dr. Conyers Middleton, Yorkſhire ; life of Cicero, &c. 
Andrew Baxter, Old Aberdeen; metaphyſics, and natural philoſophy. 
1751 3 St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, Surrey; philoſophy, metaphytics, and po- | 
itics. | 
Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh; Anatomy of the Human Body. 
1754 Dr. Richard Mead, London, on poiſons, plague, ſmall-pox, medicine, precepts. 
Henry Fielding, Somerſetihire ; Tom Jones, Joſeph Andrews, &c. 
1757 Colley Cibber, London; 25 tragedics and comedies. | 
1761 Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of London; 69 ſermons, &c. 
Benjamin Herdley, bitnop of Wincheſter ; ſermons and controverſy. 
Samuel Richardſon, London; Grandiſon, Clariſſa, Pamela, : 
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1761 Reverend Dr. John Leland, Lancaſhire ; Anſwer to Deiſtical Writers. 
1765 * Dr. Edward Young ; Night Thoughts, and other poems, three trage. 
ies. 
Robert Simſon, Glaſgow ; Conic Sections, Euchd, Apollonius, 
1768 Reverend Lawrence Sterne; 45 ſermons, Sentimental Journey, Triſtram Shandy, 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire ; harmonics and optics. 
1770 Reverend Dr. Jortin; Life of Eraſmus, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and ſermons, 
Dr. Mark Akenſide, Newcaſtle upon Tyne; poems. 
Dr. Tobias Smollet, Dumbartonſhire ; Hiſtory of =. cone novels, tranſlations, 
1771 'Thomas Gray, Profeffor of Modern Hiſtory, Cambridge ; poems. 
1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield; letters. 
George Lord Lyttelton, Worceſterſhice; Hiſtory of England. 
1774 Oliver Goldſmith ; poems, effays, and other pieces. 
Zachary Pearce, biſhop of Rocheſter ; Annotations on the New Teſtament, &c, 
1775 Dr. John Hawkeſworth ; eſſays. | 
1776 David Hume, Merſe; Hiſtory of England, and eſſays. 
James Ferguſon, Aberdeenſhire ; aſtronomy. 
1777 Samuel Foote, Cornwall; plays. 
1779 David Garrick, Hereford ; plays, &c. . 
William Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter; Divine Legation of Moſes, and various 
| other works, 
1780 Sir William Blackſtone, Judge of the court of Common Pleas, London; Commen 
taries on the Laws of England, | 
Dr. John Fothergill, Yorkſhire ; philoſophy and medicine. 
James Harris; Hermes, Philological Inquiries, and Philoſophical Arrangements, 
1732 Thomas 8 biſhop of Briſtol, Litchfield ; Diſcourſes on the Prophecies, and 
other works. 


Sir John Pringle, Bart. Roxburghſhire ; Diſeaſes of the Army. | 
Henry Home, Lord Kaimes, Scotland; Elements of Criticiſm, Sketches of the 
Hiſtory of Man. | 
1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkſhire ; anatomy. 
Dr. Benjamin Kennicott; Hebrew Verſion of the Bible, theological tracts. 
1784 Dr. Thomas Morell; Editor of Ainſworth's Dictionary, Hedericus's Lexicon, and 
ſome Greek tragedies. 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon, Litchfield; Engliſh Dictionary, biography, eſſays, poetry. 
Died December 13, 1784, aged 71. 
1785 William Whitchead, Poet Laureat; poems and plays. 


N. B. By the Dates is implied the Time when the above Writers died; but when 
that Period happens not to be known, the Age in which they flouriſhed is ſigni- 
fied by fl. The names in Italics, are thoſe who have given the beft Engliſh 
Tranſlatieus, excluſive of School- Books sf 


